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Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Monday,  January  18,  1918. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood 
in  the  chair. 

Present  with  the  chairman:  Messrs.  Harrison,  Shackleford,  Kitchin, 
James,  Rainey,  Dixon,  Hull,  Hammond,  Palmer,  Payne,  Dalzell, 
Hill,  Needham,  Fordney,  and  Longworth. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  two  schedules  to-day.  The  first  is  Schedule 
D.  wood  and  manufactures  of.  We  would  like  to  dispose  of  this 
schedule  this  morning,  and  then  take  up  Schedule  L,  silk  and  silk 
goods,  this  afternoon. 

PARAGRAPH  200. 

Timber,  hewn,  sided,  or  squared  otherwise  than  by  sawing  (not  less  than 
eight  inches  square)  and  round  timber  used  for  spars  or  In  building  wharves, 
one-half  of  one  cent  per  cubic  foot. 

PARAGRAPH  201. 

Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber  of  whltewood,  sycamore, 
and  basswood,  fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet  board  measure;  sawed  lumber, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
thousand  feet  board  measure ;  but  when  lumber  of  any  sort  Is  planed  or  fin* 
ished,  there  shall  be  levied  in  addition  to  the  rates  herein  provided,  the 
following: 

For  one  side  so  planed  or  finished,  fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet  board 
measure;  for  planing  or  finishing  on  one  side  and  tonguing  and  grooving  or 
for  planing  or  finishing  on  two  sides,  seventy-five  cents  per  thousand  feet 
board  measure ;  for  planing  or  finishing  on  three  sides,  or  planing  and  finish- 
ing on  two  sides  and  tonguing  and  grooving,  one  doUar  and  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents  per  thousand  feet  board  measure ;  for  planing  and  finishing  on  four 
sides,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet  board  measure;  and  in 
— Hm»*fng  board  measure  under  this  schedule  no  deduction  shall  be  made 
on  board  measure  on  account  of  planing,  tonguing,  and  grooving. 

LUMBER. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  GREEN,  REPRESENTING  NORTHERN  WHITE- 
PINE  INTERESTS. 

Mr.  Green,  having  been  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testified  as 
foDows: 

Mr.  Green.  While  I  represent  the  Tonawanda  white-pine  inter- 
ests specifically,  I  am  also  authorized  to  speak  for  the  Saginaw 
district,  the  Albany  district,  and  the  Cleveland  district;  and  I  be- 
lieve what  I  have  to  say  will  express  the  sentiment  of  all  the  concerns 
doing  a  white-pine  business  along  our  northern  tiers. 

Now.  this  statement  may  surprise  you;  but  so  far  as  the  duty  on 
rough  lumber  is  concerned  it  is  a  matter  of  total  indifference  to  our 
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interests,  in  so  far  as  it  may  affect  our  business,  as  to  whether  the 
duty  is  raised  or  lowered  or  cut  out  altogether,  for  this  reason, 
that  the  market  is  in  the  United  States.  The  United  States  fixes 
the  price,  and  the  price  which  the  Canadian  manufacturer  gets  for 
his  lumber  is  the  American  price,  less  whatever  amount  of  duty  may 
be  put  upon  it.  No  further  proof  of  this  is  needed  than  this  fact 
that  the  Canadian  manufacturer  to-day,  in  contracting  for  the  sale 
of  his  lumber,  to  be  delivered  into  tne  United  States  during  the 
coining  season,  in  view  of  a  possible  tariff  reduction,  has  almost  in 
every  case  provided  in  that  case  that  by  far  the  larger  per  cent,  and 
in  most  cases  all,  of  any  possible  reduction  shall  be  added  to  the 
purchase  price  under  the  contract. 

Now,  our  point  is  just  this,  that  we  do  not  care,  because  it  can  not 
possibly  lower  the  cost  of  our  stock  to  us,  and  therefore  it  can  not 

¥ossibly  lower  the  cost  of  our  stock  to  the  United  States  consumer, 
be  loss  which  the  Government  suffers  in  revenue  thereby  will  have 
to  be  made  up  by  the  consumer  in  some  other  manner,  but  he  can 
not  draw  the  profit. 

Now,  as  to  the  dressed-lumber  end  of  theproposition,  very  differ- 
ent features  are  presented.  All  along  the  Canadian  border,  on  this 
side,  are  scattered  planing  mills,  box  shops,  and  woodworking  mills 
for  the  dressing  of  tne  lumber.  Practically  every  concern  doing  busi- 
ness on  this  side  has,  either  its  own  planing  mill  or  one  where  it  can 
have  the  lumber  dressed.  Lumber  is  brought  here  from  Canada  at 
a  low  rate  of  freight,  put  on  to  docks,  and  placed  in  our  yards. 
About  50  per  cent  of  that  lumber  is  then  shipped  to  the  customer  in 
the  United  States  in  the  rough.  The  remaining  50  per  cent  is  run 
through  the  planing  mills  and  dressed  and  delivered  to  the  con- 
sumer in  a  dressed  condition. 

Now,  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  point,  that  without  that  dress  end 
of  our  business  we  can  not  exist,  oecause  that  50  per  cent  which  we 
ship  dressed  must  be  dressed  before  the  consumer  can  accept  it, 
because  the  varying  uses  to  which  it  is  placed  demand  that  it  must 
be  dressed  before  it  can  be  shipped  to  our  customers. 

Now,  in  Canada  to-day  they  are  building  planing  mills  in  every 
section  where  there  is  a  sufficient  cut  of  timber  to  warrant  the  invest- 
ment and  for  the  purpose  of  competing  under  the  present  tariff  with 
the  planing-mill  man  of  the  United  States,  and  the  advantage  which 
the  present  tariff  gives  to  him  lies  merely  in  the  fact  that  lumber,  when 
it  is  dressed,  weighs  less  than  lumber  in  the  rough.  White-pine  lum- 
ber weighs  2,300  pounds  per  thousand  feet.  That  same  lumber 
dressed  to  seven-eignths  will  weigh  approximately  2,000  pounds. 

Now,  a  manufacturer  in  Canada,  having  a  15  or  17  cent  rate  can 
save  practically  all,  or  in  some  cases,  more  than  the  duty  imposed, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  freight  which  he  will  have 
to  pay.  If  the  duty  on  dressed  lumber  is  reduced,  that  advantage  is 
going  to  be  so  much  the  greater,  and  we  can  not  possibly  compete 
owing  to  that  advantage  which  those  Canadian  millmen  have. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  that  may  appear  to  be  of  advantage  to  the 
consumer;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  so,  for  the  reason  that  we 
can  not  do  business  and  have  50  per  cent  of  our  stock  left  on  our  hands 
unmarketable.  We  can  not  exist.  Now,  while  we  are  being  forced 
out,  the  consumer  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  competition  which 
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we  are  able  to  afford  to  have.  But  when  we  are  forced  out  he  will 
be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer,  no  matter  whether 
by  their  competition  or  not. 

Now,  in  the  Saginaw  Valley  alone  the  planing  mill  and  box  shop 
industry  represents  an  industry  of  $3,000,000,  with  2,300  men 
employed.  In  Buffalo  it  is  greater  still.  In  Albany  it  is  $1,000,000. 
And  those  men  will  be  absolutely  thrown  out.  Now,  Canada  has  a 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  lumber. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  You  mean  on  dressed  lumber) 

Mr.  Green.  On  dressed  lumber. 

Mr.  Kitohin.  It  is  free  on  rough  lumber. 

Mr.  Green.  It  is  free  on  rough.  There  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
for  the  protection  of  the  Canadian  millman,  and  the  result  is  that  all 
along  the  Canadian  frontier  are  lumber  mills  with  lumber  going  into 
there  from  the  United  States.  We  can  not  do  any  of  the  Canadian 
business,  and  yet,  if  the  duty  is  lowered  on  this  side,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  do  any  of  our  own  business — they  will  do  it  all. 

Now,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  duty  as  it  exists  to-day,  we  believe 
that  it  is  absolutely  out  of  all  reason,  because  it  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  liunber  dressed  in  any  one  of  these  specified 
ways  costs  exactly  the  same"  to  work  it  in  that  way.  Lumber  dressed 
on  one  side,  or  two  sides  and  tongued  and  grooved,  costs  exactly  the 
same  as  lumber  dressed  on  four  sides;  and  yet  lumber  dressed  on 
two  sides  will  weigh  much  more.  The  duty  on  the  lumber  dressed 
on  three  sides  is  $1.12£. 

Mr.  Kttghin.  You  have  got  that  wrong;  it  is  $2.37}. 

Mr.  Green.  I  am  speaking  solely  of  the  additional  duty,  in  addition 
to  that  duty  on  rougn  lumber. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Dressed  two  sides  is  $2. 

Mr.  Green.  It  is  $1.25  plus  75  cents.  I  was  speaking  of  the  addi- 
tional duty  imposed.    The  duty  dressed  four  sides  is  $1.50. 

Now,  another  feature  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  is  this,  that  all 
lumber,  no  matter  what  value,  pays  exactly  the  same  amount  of  duty 
per  thousand  feet.  Lumber  wnich  comes  in  here  for  the  purpose  of 
going  into  piano  keys  and  other  high-grade  work,  worth  $1  a  thou- 
sand, pays,  if  it  comes  in  dressed,  say,  two  sides,  $2  a  thousand.  Lum- 
ber coming  here  worth  $10  in  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it 
into  boxes  for  shipping  American  goods  in,  pays  $1  per  thousand. 
The  luxury  pays  $2  per  thousand,  while  the  absolute  necessity  pays 
20  per  cent.  And  for  those  reasons  we  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  our  business  that  the  duty  on  dressed  lumber  shall  be  towered  not 
one  particle.  We  prefer  to  see  it  increased,  for  the  reason  that  these 
mills  are  building,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  be  placed  in  opposition  we 
will  be  placed  in  serious  competition. 

Mr.  Hell.  You  mean  the  differential  between  the  rough  and  dressed 
lumber  should  not  be  lowered?  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was 
immaterial  whether  the  duty  on  rough  was  lowered  or  increased. 

Mr.  Green.  Yes;  there  snould  certainly  be  more  differential  than 
there  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  The  gentleman  says  he  does  not  care  anything  about 
the  duty  on  rough  unmanufactured  lumber  I 

ilx.  Gbben.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Fordney.  Therefore  you  are  not  interested  in  the  men  from 
whom  you  get  your  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Green.  No,  sir.  I  am  not  speaking  for  anybody  except  this 
one  association. 

TESTUOHT  OF  J.  £.  BHODES,  SECRETARY  VAH0VAL  LUMBER 

ITUREBS*  ASSOCIATION. 


J.  E.  Rhodes,  having  first  been  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  National  Lumber  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  which  is  a  federation  of  15  sawmill  asso- 
ciations from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic.  The  lumber 
manufacturers  are  vitally  interested  in  the  retention  of  the  SI. 25 
duty  on  rough  lumber,  with  the  differentials  on  dressed  lumber.  If 
they  have  apparently  shown  an  indifference,  probably,  it  is  because 
they  have,  many  of  them,  thought  the  retention  of  the  duty  was 
hopeless.  But  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  three  argu- 
ments which  bear  directly  upon  this  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
The  advantage,  or  rather  the  disadvantage,  which  the  American 
lumberman  finds  himself  under,  in  competition  with  the  Canadian 
manufacturer,  is  due  principally  to  our  American  laws.  Canadian 
manufacturers  operate  m  most  of  the  country  under  licenses  from  the 
Dominion  or  provincial  governments.  I  presume  that  the  majority 
of  the  committee  are  famdiar  with  the  terms  of  those  licenses. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  about  Crown  lands  ¥ 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  only  5  per  cent  of  the  lands  that  are 
covered. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Timberlands  in  British  Columbia,  Quebec,  Ontario,  and 
what  timber  there  is  in  Alberta  is  sold  or  handled  upon  the  license 
basis.  They  pay  $140  a  square  mile  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
and  $115  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  50  cents  per  thousand 
when  the  timber  is  cut.  The  Government  thereby  carries  the  risk  of 
fire  loss.  According  to  the  Canadian  Conservation  Commission,  in 
its  report  made  last  year,  this  amounts  to  14  cents  per  thousand  feet, 
and  is  a  decided  advantage,  compared  with  the  necessity  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  owning  the  land  outright  and  paying  annually 
increasing  taxes.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  figures  tnis  advantage 
from  $1  to  $1.50  per  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  asked  you  the  question  if  those  Crown  lands 
which  you  are  referring  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  timberlands  that 
are  being  cut  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  are  being  cut  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  Crown  lands  are  more  than  5  per  cent;  but 
there  are  licenses  required  for  provincial  lands.  All  of  the  Provinces 
handle  their  own  lands. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Crown  lands  belong  only  to  the  Province. 
The  Canadian  Government  has  nothing  to  do  witn  the  lands;  it  is 
the  Province  which  controls  them. 
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Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  true  in  certain  Provinces  only.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  majority  of  the  sawmills  in  Canada  are 
operating  under  licenses.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Prob- 
ably 90  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  Canadian  mills  is  from  timber 
held  under  these  leases. 

Mr.  James.  How  can  that  be  possible  when  only  5  per  cent  of  the 
timber  is  held  under  those  leases  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  5  per  cent  referred  to  is  in 
the  ownership  of  the  Crown  lands  where  licenses  have  not  been 
issued? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  James.  No;  of  the  amount  cut. 

Mr.  Ansbebby.  The  5  per  cent  applies  to  Crown  lands  in  eastern 
Canada,  not  western  Canada. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Mr.  Rhodes,  there  is  really  no  competition  of 
eastern  Canada  with  southern  lumber  from  the  Southern  States  in 
the  eastern  market,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes;  there  is. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  know  you  lumbermen  came  down  in  1909  and 
said,  "If  you  reduce  the  tariff  on  rough  lumber,  Canada  will  flood 
the  market,"  and  a  lot  of  Southerners  came  down  representing 
associations  and  said,  "If  you  reduce  the  tariff,  it  will  flood  our 
market  in  the  South  with  Canadian  lumber." 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Well,  the  fact  is  that  since  the  act  of  1909  reducing 
it  from  $2  to  $1.26 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Taking  last  year,  less  lumber  was  imported  into 
eastern  United  States,  to  which  the  southern  lumberman  ships  lumber, 
than  there  was  in  1906  or  1907,  by  many  million  feet? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  market  conditions  are  entirely  responsible  for 
that,  for  the  reason 

Mr.  Kitchin  (interposing).  Well,  that  is  the  fact.  I  have  the 
figures  before  me.     Is  it  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  is. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  people  appeared  before 
the  committee,  and  it  was  discussed  in  the  House,  tnat  this  tariff  could 
not  affect  the  southern  lumber  in  the  eastern  markets;  and  was  it 
not  predicted  that  all  of  the  increase,  if  any,  in  exports  of  lumber 
to  this  country  would  be  in  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States, 
where  British  Columbia  would  ship,  and  is  not  that  exactly  what  took 

Slace  ?  There  has  been  no  increase  from  eastern  Canada  to  the  United 
tates,  but  the  increase  of  imports,  when  we  did  have  an  increase, 
which  was  in  1910,  was  all  in  western  United  States  from  western 
Canada.     Is  that  not  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  statistics  of  the  Government  would  show  that 
there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  exportation  of  lumber  from 
western  Canada  to  western  United  States. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  a  decrease  from  eastern  Canada  to  eastern 
United  States  f 
Mr.  Rhodes.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  statistics  showing  that. 
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Mr.  Kitchen.  That  is  correct.  There  has  been  a  decrease  of  im- 
ports in  the  East  and  an  increase  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  should  suggest,  however,  that  the  committee  is  leg- 
islatingfor  the  whole  United  States. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  That  is  true;  but  the  gentleman  did  not  seem  to 
understand. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  the  fact  is  that  Canada  is  really  decreasing  her 
exports  to  this  country,  and  we  are  largely  increasing  our  exports  to 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Canada  is  not  decreasing  her  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Except  that  in  1910  she  shipped  1,045,000,000  and 
last  year  she  shipped  just  870,323,000  feet,  while  in  1906  and  1907 
she  shipped  to  United  States  from  20,000,000  to  40,000,000  more 
than  last  year? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  From  one  year  to  another,  the  market  conditions 
and  the  conditions  of  the  trade  enter  so  largely  into  it 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  export  nation  of  the  world  in  lumber! 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  is,  naturally. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  We  exported  last  year  in  lumber  over  $50,000,000 
worth,  and  we  exported  right  into  Canada,  and  not  as  my  friend,  Mr. 
Fordney,  would  say,  on  account  of  the  opening  of  the  new  country  in 
Saskatchewan,  and  a  large  portion  of  this  lumber  went  east  of  Win- 
nipeg. We  are  shipping  from  the  South  quantities  of  lumber  into 
eastern  Canada  eacn  year. 

Mr.  Foedney.  I  think  you  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  exportation  of  lumber  from  the  United  States 
to  Canada  has  been  largely  in  the  prairie  Provinces. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Brother  Fordney  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Due  possibly  to  the  large  development  of  that  sec- 
tion, $65,000,000  having  gone  in  there  for  railroads  and  for  other 
purposes  in  the  last  five  years.  A  further  fact  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  is  that  the  price  of  export  lumber  is  higher  than  the  price  of  lumber 
sold  at  home  t>y  American  mills. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Has  lumber,  generally  speaking,  increased  or 
decreased  in  price  in  the  last  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  has  diminished. 

Mr.  Longworth.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  A  very  considerable  extent.  Lumber  has  been  sold 
on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  last  year  lower  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  remember,  do  you  not,  that  it  advanced, 
or  did  it,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Payne  Act? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  did  not. 

Mr.  Longworth.  It  did  not  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  you  hear  the  gentleman  who  preceded  you 
saying  that,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  future  competition  will  come 
from  Mexico? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Habbison.  Do  you  fear  that  competition  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir: 

Mr.  Habbison.  I  wish  to  read  into  the  record  the  export  of  lumber 
from  the  United  States  into  Mexico  in  the  years  of  1910,  1911,  and 
1912.  In  1910  we  exported  108,861,000  feet;  in  1911  we  exported 
101,693,000  feet;  and  in  1912  we  exported  106,574,000  feet.  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last  two  years 
Mexico  has  been  in  a  state  of  war  and  trade  temporarily  paralyzed. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir;  but  Mexico  has  a  considerable  quantity  of 
timber. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  much  would  you  imagine  Mexico  has  imported 
into  this  country  in  the  last'  25  years  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  lumbering  business  of  Mexico  is  yet  to  be 
developed. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Have  you  ever  been  to  Mexico  t 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  traveled  there. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Have  you  not  traveled  there  a  thousand  miles 
without  seeing  a  single  stick  of  timber  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes;  in  northern  and  eastern  parts,  but  on  the 
Pacific  coast  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  pine. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  That  Pacific  coast  pine  or  hemlock  never  comes  to 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  From  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  mean  from  western  Mexico.  It  will  never  compete 
with  southern  lumber  up  in  New  York,  will  it  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  may  in  15  years  from  now,  by  water,  through  the 
canal. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Well,  do  you  know  this,  as  a  historical  fact,  Mexico 
is  considered  a  treeless  country,  and  that  the  United  States  supplies 
her  largely  with  lumber;  eastern  and  northern  Mexico  gets  it  from 
the  United  States,  and  .western  Mexico  from  British  Columbia,  and 
that  they  have  not  exported  in  the  last  25  years  a  million  feet  a  year 
to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  There  have  been  no  mills  there. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Is  it  not  true,  as  in  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua, 
that  you  can  notget  laborers  to  cut  it  there  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  When  the  timber  is  wanted  it  will  be  cut.  The 
United  States  has  timber  enough  for  a  hundred  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Well,  now,  I  remember  that  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  appeared  before  this  committee  in  1909 
and  made  a  beautiful  speecn,  and  said  that  during  Cleveland's 
administration,  with  free  trade  in  lumber,  Mexico  flooded  this 
country,  and  sue  would  do  it  again  under  free  trade,  and  the  fact 
was  that  during  three  years  under  Cleveland's  administration  of 
free  trade  in  lumber  Mexico  only  shipped  to  this  country  6,000  feet, 
valued  at  $58.  Now,  you  people  are  trying  to  scare  us  again  with 
the  Mexican  ghosts. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  want  to  say  that  the  American  lumbermen  are 
looking  for  Mexican  timber  land  to  invest  in. 

Mr.  James.  Why  did  not  they  do  it  under  the  Wilson  bill  ¥ 

Mr.  Rhodes.  They  did — they  were  not  as  well  fixed  then  to  buy 
timber. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Rhodes,  you  do  not  really  fear  any  competition  on 
lumber  from  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Not  for  many  years  to  come,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Not  during  the  next  hundred  years  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  t 

Mr.  Rhodes,  ft  is  coming  now,  to  some  extent.  Mexico  is  shipping 
into  the  States  to-day. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Another  thing  about  these  fears  of  our  southern 
friends.  In  1909,  before  the  committee,  one  gentleman  stated  that 
Australia  had  contributed  largely  to  the  lumber  flood  in  those  three 
years  under  Cleveland,  and  it  so  happened  that  Australia  shipped 
in  the  three  years  of  the  Wilson  bill  under  Cleveland  just  a  fraction 
under  1  foot. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to 
the  fact  that  time  is  passing. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  So  that  statistics  put  it  down  that  not  a  single  foot 
of  lumber  for  which  protection  is  asked  was  shipped  from  Australia. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Then  we  have  the  marine  laws  to  consider.     Now 

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  What  marine  laws? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  possibility  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer  ship- 
ping into  American  ports,  because  he  is  not  restricted  in  the  kind  of 
vessel  in  which  he  shall  ship.  That  is  a  question  which  will  be  very 
much  involved  with  the  question  of  the  Panama  Canal  when  that 
arises.  But  the  Canadian  manufacturer  has  at  present  considerable 
advantage,  which  he  is  able  to  use  by  shipping  in  any  kind  of 
steamer,  manned  by  any  kind  of  seamen. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  are  thinking  chiefly  of  British  Columbia  ¥ 

Mr.  Rhodes.  British  Columbia  and  also  of  the  eastern  coast. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Well,  where  and  how  are  Quebec  and  Montreal — all 
that  section — going  to  ship  by  steamers  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  timber  in  eastern  Canada 
that  could  be  brought  by  water  to  our  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  eastern  Canada  lumber  is 
scarcer  than  it  is  in  any  State  of  the  South  f 

Mr.  Rhodes.  No,  indeed. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  has  quantities  of  spruce  and  pine  in  the  eastern 
Provinces. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  In  connection  with  this  labor  question,  you  lumber 
protectionists  also  claim  that  it  costs  more  here,  and  therefore  our 
workmen  can  not  come  in  competition  with  Canada.  I  want  to  say 
that  a  gentleman,  a  member  of  this  committee,  who  has  had  years  of 
practical  experience,  who  has  examined  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  timber  and  the  general  conditions  in  Canada, 
a  gentleman  who  and  whose  companies  own  dozens  of  mills  in  several 
States,  North,  West,  and  South,  and  who  own  several  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  timbered  lands,  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about, 
has  given  us  some  information  regarding  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
lumber  here  and  in  Canada.  I  refer  to  our  friend  Mr.  Fordney,  a 
member  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  not  exaggerate  all  along  the  line. 
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Mr.  Kttchin.  Now,  let  me  read  you  what  he  said  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  30,  1909.  A  gentleman  from  his  city,  Mr. 
Loveland,  a  big  lumberman,  appeared  before  the  committee  in  1897 
and  said:  "It  costs  a  little  more  in  this  country  to  manufacture 
lumber  than  it  does  in  Canada." 

That  being  called  to  the  attention  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Fordney,  he 
said: 

There  ia  no  doubt  about  that.  Right  now  it  costs  twice  as  much  to  put  a  thousand 
feet  of  Iocs  onto  the  market  in  Canada  and  convert  it  into  lumber  as  it  does  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi;  but  that  is  not  due  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor 
altogether. 

Mr.  Fordney  continued: 

In  Canada  the  country  is  very  rough,  and  the  timber  on  the  front — near  the  United 
States — is  all  cut  off  and  they  must  go  back  to  the  head  of  the  stream,  the  rough 
country,  where  it  is  expensive  to  get  supplies  and  build  roads,  etc. ;  and  those  are  the 
things  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  getting  out  the  timber. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Do  you  agree  with  my  friend  Mr.  Fordney  that  it 
costs  twice  as  much  to  put  lumber  on  tile  market  in  Canada  than  it 
does  in  Mississippi,  where  they  get  negro  labor  from  75  cents  to  SI. 25' 
a  day? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  does  not  answer  the  question  that  there  are 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  timber  in  eastern  Canada. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  But  not  near  our  line.  It  is  far  back,  where  it  costs 
twice  as  much  to  produce  as  it  does  here;  and  I  believe  our  friend 
Mr.  Fordney  knows  more  about  lumber  than  any  man  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  He  does. 

Mr.  Bjtohin.  You  know  it,  too.  Now,  how  can  you  expect  any 
competition,  if  you  had  free  trade  with  Canada,  with  our  mills  in  east- 
ern United  States,  and  especially  the  mills  in  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  You  pick  out  a  case  for  comparison  where  the  very 
greatest  difference  would  exist,  of  any  condition  possible — negro 
labor  in  Mississippi  and  logging  in  the  rough  country  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Rhodes,  he  knows  that  no 
man  can  hire  negro  labor  to-day  in  Mississippi  for  75  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  None  of  these  mills  that  employ  labor,  and  get  it 
cheap,  can  possibly  have  any  competition  with  Canada,  where  labor 
is  high,  even  if  we  put  this  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  They  do,  Mr.  Kitchin. 

Mr.  Kttohin.  Well,  can  they  if  it  costs,  as  Mr.  Fordney  says,  twice 
as  much  to  manufacture;  how  can  they? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  There  are  other  conditions  than  labor  that  enter 
into  it,  if  you  will  let  me  explain. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  say  that  it  is  labor  that  makes  the  difference; 
but  Mr.  Fordney  says  that  it  is  not  labor  that  makes  it;  he  says  that 
the  timber  is  so  far  back  in  a  rough  country  that  it  makes  the  cost 
greater  than  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Labor  is  only  one  element  that  enters  into  the  cost 
of  producing  lumber. 
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Mr.  Kitchin.  But  Mr.  Fordney  is  a  practical  lumberman,  and 
he  knows  the  business  in  the  United  States  and  knows  the  total 
cost  of  supplies,  building  roads,  cutting  it  down,  and  sawing  and  mar- 
keting it. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  further  fact  is  that  the  amount  of  lumber  brought 
from  eastern  Canada,  as  well  as  that  from  western  Canada,  brought 
into  the  United  States,  has  been  low-grade  lumber.  We  are  willing 
to  admit  that  $1.25  is  no  protection  on  the  higher  grade  of  lumber 
It  was  not  proposed  to  be.     Neither  would  $2  be. 

Mr.  James.  Are  you  willing  to  have  that  taken  off  I 

Mr.  Rhodes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  On  the  higher  grades  of  lumber  I 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes;  under  restrictions. 

Mr.  James.  And  you  want  it  to  stay  on  this  other  grade  f 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  do  you  call  cheap  grades  f  You  say  that  the 
only  thing  Canada  competes  with  us  is  with  the  cheap  grades.  What 
price  is  a  cheap  grade  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  If  we  must  eliminate  the  rate  of  duty,  we  would 
like  to  have  a  corresponding  reduction  on  those  things  which  enter 
into  our  business. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  do  you  call  a  cheap  grade?  What  price?  I 
know  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1909  the  people 
from  your  section,  the  West,  said  from  $6  to  $8. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  At  the  mill-  yes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  At  the  mill.  But  lumber  that  sold  in  New  York  or 
an  Eastern  State  for  $17  or  $18  per  thousand — you  would  not  call  that 
a  cheap  grade,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  New  i  ork  price  ¥    That  would  include  the  freight 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  understand.  But  the  Pacific  coast  does  not  snip 
to  New  York. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Not  cheap  grades. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  The  freight  is  $20  to  $26  per  thousand,  and  it  does 
not  seem  that  they  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Where  do  you  get  that  $20  to  $26  per  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  That  is  from  Oregon,  Washington,  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  As  I  recall,  Edward  Hines,  the  largest  lumber  dealer  in  the 
world  and  a  big  timber  holder  who  appeared  before  the  committee  in 
1909,  said  the  freight  rates  were  so  high  that  Chicago  was  as  far 
east  as  they  could  reach  from  Oregon  and  the  Pacific  coast,  even  with 
high-grade  lumber.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  hearings  in 
1909. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Dollar,  who  is  a  very  large  owner  of  seaming 
vessels,  is  on  record  as  saying  that  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
ship  from  Canadian  ports  to  American  ports  in  foreign  registered 
boats  is  $3  and  over  per  thousand  feet  as  compared  with  shipping 
from  an  American  port  to  an  American  port  in  an  American  boat. 
He  is  disinterested  in  the  matter,  because  he  is  glad  to  take  cargoes 
from  either  country. 

Mr.  James.  How  does  the  price  of  furniture  in  Canada  compare 
with  the  price  of  furniture  in  the  United  States  I 
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Mr.  Rhodes.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  the  business  of  manufacturing 
furniture  in  Canada  is  not  very  largely  developed.  However,  I  am 
not  familiar  with  that  business. 

Mr.  James.  Well,  we  export  furniture  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Because  we  make  a  better  grade,  possibly. 

Mr.  James.  Is  it  not  sold  cheaper  there  than  here  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Possibly  it  is.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Canadian  laws  prohibit  it  ?  They 
have  a  duty  on  any  article  sold  for  less  than  in  the  country  where  it 
is  produced — section  6  of  the  law. 

Mr.  James.  The  law  prohibits  many  things  that  are  done. 

Mr.  Hill.  A  Republican  would  not  do  anything  the  law  prohibits. 

Mr.  James.  There  are  not  any  Republicans  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  not  many  here. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Furniture  is  very  far  removed  from  the  lumber 
business.  The  furniture  requires  a  high  class  of  lumber;  and  it 
should  not  be  compared  witn  the  case  of  lumber.  The  lumbermen 
feel  that,  because  of  the  advantages  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
undoubtedly  have — I  could  go  into  it  if  given  the  time. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Right  were,  what  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  do 
you  estimate  labor  in  manufacturing  lumber,  generally  speaking? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  From  30  to  40  per  cent;  in  a  way  it  is  all  labor. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Thirty  to  40  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes:  but  aside  from  the  labor  cost  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  ana  fire  risk,  and  in  the  competition  with  Canada, 
the  advantage  which  they  have  in  shipping  in  foreign  boats. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Which  grade  of  lumber  is  the  competition  of  Can- 
ada with  the  southern  business  ?    Is  it  in  spruce  or  white  pine  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  On  the  eastern  coast  in  spruce  and  pine,  and  on  the 
western  coast  in  fir  and  cedar. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  from  what  Provinces  of  Canada  do  any  con- 
siderable quantities  of  white  pine  come  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  From  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  across  the  Lakes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  the  western  part  of  Quebec  1 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir;  some. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  is  no  white  pine,  substantially,  left  standing 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  or  Nova  Scotia? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Very  little,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  So  that,  in  those  Provinces  the  only  competition 
is  from  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  There  are  large  quantities  of  white  pine  in  northern 
and  northeastern  Canada,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  You  can  travel  there 
for  weeks  and  not  see  any  white  pine  to-day  where  it  was  accessible 
to  rivers.     It  is  only  in  spruce. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Spruce  is  the  larger  part  of  the  product.  With 
respect  to  the  conservation  of  our  forests,  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Pinchot  and  Chief  Forester  Graves  tod  others 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Pinchot  changed  his  views. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Before  you  get  to  that,  I  believe  this  $1.25  that  is 
asked  for  is  for  the  tens  or  thousands  of  laborers  in  your  mills,  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir;  principally. 

Mr.  Kitohin.  Well,  you  or  Mr.  Jones,  who  preceded  you,  said  we 
ought  not  to  take  that  off  unless  we  give  the  laboring  man  some 
compensation  in  the  reduction  of  duties  on  other  articles.  Well,  if 
we  give  the  laboring  man  free  meats  and  free  boots  and  shoes  and 
free  flour  and  free  salt,  and  many  other  articles  of  necessity  free,  why, 
the  laboring  man  would  be  fully  compensated  for  this  $1.25  duty, 
would  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  laboring  man  is  directly  affected  by  the  kind  of 
lumber  that  comes  into  competition  with  ours. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Well,  he  .said  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring 
man  in  his  mills;  he  said  if  we  take  that  off  it  was  going  to  hurt  the 
laboring  man,  and  therefore  we  ought  not  to  take  the  duty  off  from 
lumber;  he  said  we  were  making  the  lumberman  the  "goat."  Let 
me  read  you  some  other  articles  we  placed  on  the  free  list  in  addition 
to  lumber  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  last  session:  Ham,  bacon, 
fresh  and  salted  meats  of  all  kinds,  meal,  flour,  salt,  boots,  shoes, 
sewing  machines,  etc.    Why.  if  we  put  lumber  on  the  free  list  and 

Eut  these  articles  for  your  laboring  men  on  the  free  list,  they  will  not 
e  hurt  by  removing  the  tariff  on  lumber,  will  they  ? 

Mr.  Fokdney.  Are  you  putting 

Mr.  Kitohin  (interposing).  We  are  going  to  do  that.  If  we  do 
that,  this  laboring  man  will  be  compensated,  will  he  not  f 

Mr.  Rhodes.  No,  sir.  There  comes  in  conservation.  If  the  $1.25 
is  taken  off  there  will  be  many  less  men  employed  in  the  sawmills,  and 
hence  they  will  have  less  buying  power. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Pinchot  that  free  lumber  would 
affect  the  conservation  question?    What  is  your  position  on  that? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  We  simply  argue  from  this  standpoint,  that  an  article 
is  worth  saving,  if  it  has  any  value.  If  we  are  obliged  to  burn  up  that 
part  of  our  forest  from  which  we  can  not  convert  into  an  article  of 
value,  it  is  wasted.  With  the  $1.25  duty  the  Canadians  are  pre- 
vented from  shipping  into  this  country  a  vast  amount  of  low-grade 
lumber,  which  would  otherwise  come  into  direct  competition  with 
our  low-grade  lumber. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  do  not  believe  that  a  protective  duty  on 
lumber  is  really  a  protection  against  its  destruction? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  It  seems  axiomatic,  but  it  is  the 
fact,  some  people  have  an  idea  that  to  remove  the  duty  would  allow 
the  American  market  to  have  access  to  the  Canadian  timber  and 
thereby  lengthen  the  sunply  available  to  this  country.  It  would  not 
follow  in  that  way.  When  you  cut  over  a  portion  of  land  you  use 
that  portion  of  the  timber  from  which  you  can  get  a  reasonable  profit. 
You  allow  that  from  which  you  can  get  no  profit  to  stay  on  the  land 
and  it  becomes  valueless.    It  rots  and  burns. 

Mr.  Lonowoeth.  Now,  how  do  you  answer  this  question?  It  is  a 
question  I  put  to  Mr.  Hines.  I  said;  "  If  you  have  a  protective  duty, 
the  forests  will  be  destroyed,  and  with  a  lower  duty  the  price  would 
be  lower  here,  and  would  it  not  be  wise  in  the  interest  of  conservation 
to  put  the  duty  so  high  that  lumber  would  not  be  imported?" 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  would,  sir.    The  foresters  go  that  far. 

Mr.  James.  Now,  would  you  say  that  the  Grovernment's  first  duty 
was  to  conserve  the  timber  or  the  citizenship  ? 
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Mr.  Rhodes.  Well,  the  citizenship. 

Mr.  James.  Would  you  believe,  in  other  words,  in  conservation  if 
it  kept  50,000,000  of  Americans  living  in  tenements  in  order  to  save 
the  forests  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  question  of  citizenship  depends  altogether  upon 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 

Mr.  James.  Well,  is  not  real  conservation  the  best  way  to  use  the 
thing  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  depends  on  your  policy — whether  you  desire  to  use 
up  your  resources  at  the  present  time  and  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  believe  that  an  absolutely  prohibitive  duty 
on  lumber  would  tend  to  conserve  the  forests? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  would,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  confess  I  can  not  follow  that  argument. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Well,  as  the  lumbermen  found  themselves  able  to  obtain 
an  increasing  price  for  their  product,  they  would  seek  those  methods 
which  would  perpetuate  their  business.     They  would  grow  trees. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Well,  would  not  the  lumberers  use  less  than  they 
use  now  and  would  not  that  tend  to  conserve  the  forests?  What 
other  reason  would  you  give  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Simply  because  anything  that  is  of  value  is  saved. 
There  was  a  period  m  Germany  and  France  when  their  forests  were 
nearly  exhausted.  The  Government  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
Government  forests  were  planted.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  pro- 
duce lumber  from  a  planted  forest  anywhere  nearly  as  cheaply  as  from 
a  natural  forest.  We  are  wasting  our  capital  now.  When  those 
foreign  countries  got  lumber  to  a  point  wnere  it  paid  to  produce 
timber,  where  it  was  possible  to  plant  trees  and  sell  the  timber,  their 
problem  was  solved,  and  it  will  only  be  solved  in  that  way  here. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Do  you  regard  lumber  as  a  natural  resource,  like 
coal? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Timber  is  in  sight,  and  its  quantity  is  determinable. 
Coal  we  know  nothing  about.     Timber  can  fee  reproduced. 

Mr.  Longworth.  What  I  mean  is  this:  If  we  consider  iron  ore, 
coal,  and  timber  as  our  three  great  natural  resources,  you  say  that  a 
prohibitive  duty  on  lumber  would  tend  to  conserve  it.  Would  you 
say  that  a  prohibitive  duty  on  coal  would  tend  to  conserve  our  supply  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Then  you  try  to  distinguish  between  coal  and 
timber? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  future  use  of  coal  is  problematical.  There  may 
be  other  material  found  for  fuel.     When  it  pays,  trees  will  be  grown. 

Mr.  James.  You  stated  when  you  began  your  testimony  that  we 
had  enough  timber,  more  than  enough  to  run  us  for  100  years. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  At  the  present  rate  of  consumption. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  believe  it  is  wise  for  this  Government  to  keep 
the  tariff  up  to  increase  the  price  of  lumber  to  this  extent,  that  it 
would  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  that  need  it,  when  you 
declare  that  we  have  forests  here  to  supply  the  demand  for  more 
than  100  years  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  depends  upon  the  policy  of  Congress,  whether 
it  wants  to  legislate  for  the  immediate  future  or  with  far-sighted 
policy  for  the  coming  generations. 
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Mr.  Lonoworth.  That  is  practically  what  happened  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Longworth.  The  price  got  so  high  the  people  did  not  use  it  at 
all,  and  therefore  it  was  easier  to  conserve  the  forest  because  there 
was  not  so  much  demand  for  its  destruction. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  gentlemen,  wo  are  getting  far  afield  from  the 
lumber  schedule,  and  we  must  take  the  silk  schedule  this  afternoon. 
Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Rhodes  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  will  simply  summarize,  by  saying  that  the  lumber- 
men feel  that  the  advantage  which  the  Canadians  have  make  it 
entirely  reasonable  that  the  duty  of  $1.25  shall  be  retained. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  W.  JONES,  REPRESENTING  SAWMILL 

MANUFACTURERS. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  paragraph  do  you  wish  to  talk  in  reference 
to,  Mr.  Jones  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Manufactured  lumber.  I  represent  sawmill  interests 
and  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  or  the  committee,  if  you 
please 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  is  your  plant  located  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  represent  the  North  Carolina  Pine  Association  of 
Sawmill  Manufacturers.  If  you  please,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent 
sawmills  located  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 
We  are  producers.  We  are  not  retail  lumber  dealers  or  wholesale 
lumber  dealers,  but  sawmill  men.  In  our  territory  we  have  between 
five  and  six  thousand  sawmills.  I  presume  we  represent  150,000 
employees  in  the  interests  in  those  tliree  States.  We  have  at  present 
here  to-day — simply  to  show  their  interest  in  this  matter — a  commit- 
tee from  those  sawmill  men  whose  names  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
read  into  the  record  if  I  am  allowed  to  do  so.  They  are  John  M. 
Gibbs,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  John  D.  Biggs,  Williamston,  N.  C. ;  Chas.  Hill, 
New  York;  Geo.  W.  Jones,  Norfolk,  Va.;  C.  J.  Millard,  Norfolk,  Va.; 
J.  W.  Whitehead,  Wilmington,  N.  C:  R.  A.  Parsley,  Wilmington, 
N.  C. ;  Horton  Corwin,  jr.,  Edenton,  N.  C.  (who  is  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Pine  Association);  E.  B.  Wright,  Boardman,  N.  C; 
and  W.  B.  Rogers,  Norfolk,  Va.,  representing  the  North  Carolina 
Pine  Association  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  not  been  guilty  of 
discourtesy  to  the  committee  in  not  being  here  this  morning.  We 
happened  to  be  present  on  time,  but  the  schedule  being  changed, 
other  gentlemen  not  being  present,  prevented  us  from  being  called 
in  time. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  only  going  to  attempt  to  cover 
such  ground  as  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  am  not  a  tariff 
expert,  neither  have  I  a  knowledge  of  the  lumber  business  as  cover- 
ing the  United  States  and  Canada.  We  do  know  something  of  the 
business  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  and  we 
think  we  know  something  of  the  tariff  in  those  three  States,  and  in 
this  particular  industry. 
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Now,  representing  the  North  Carolina  Pine  Association,  I  can  say 
for  it  and  for  those  sawmill  people,  that  we  would  be  delighted — we 
would  not  oppose  the  removal  of  the  duty  from  lumber.  We  have 
no  objection  to  the  removal  of  the  duty  from  lumber  entirely,  if  at 
the  same  time  the  duty  could  be  removed  from  the  articles  which 
the  sawmill  man  has  to  buy  for  use  in  the  production  of  lumber. 
Now,  in  speaking  for  the  association 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Now,  right  there,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  go  into  detail  as  to  what  you  have  to  buy. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  I  shall  do  that.  Well,  I  will  take  that  up, 
Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Suit  yourself,  Mr.  Jones,  as  to  when 
you  take  it  up. 

Mr.  Jones.  Sawing  wood,  in  its  various  phases,  is  my  business,  and 
not  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  your  argument. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  say  for  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  do  not  pretend  to  represent  alMhe  manufacturers  of  North  Carolina 
pine  and  the  short-leai  timber;  but  I  do  represent  myself  and  a  great 
many  others  when  I  say  that — entirely  regardless  of  wnat  may  be  done 
as  to  the  duties  on  various  other  articles  that  are  necessary  in  order  for 
the  Democratic  Party  to  carry  out  its  promises  and  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  a  proper  revision  of  the  tariff — if  it  is  necessary  that  the 
sawmill  people  should  be  made  a  vicarious  sacrifice  to  that  end,  well, 
then,  speaking  personally,  I  am  willing  that  that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  James.  Well,  did  not  the  Democratic  Party  promise  the  people 
to  place  lumber  upon  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  understand  so,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  Did  it  not  indorse  the  action  of  Congress  here  which 
did  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  that  the  platform  of  1908  specifically  pro- 
vided for  the  removal  of  duty  on  lumber.  I  do  not  understand  that 
the  platform  of  1912  wanted  that  abolished. 

Mr.  James.  The  1912  platform  specifically  indorsed  the  action  of 
Congress  here.  That  was  one  of  the  issues  that  was  fought  out,  and 
the  Democratic  tariff  bills  provided  for  the  placing  of  lumber  upon  the 
free  list,  and  the  campaign  book  had  a  chapter  upon  the  farmers- 
laborers  free-list  bill.  Now,  it  looks  as  thougn  if  we  fail  to  put  lum- 
ber upon  the  free  list  we  would  be  violating  the  confidence  the  peo- 
ple imposed  in  us. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  if  it  may  please  the  committee,  I  am  not  at  home 
in  political  discussions 

Mr.  Payne.  You  look  like  a  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  not  at  home  enough  on  the  subject  to  keep  up 
with  a  gentleman  whose  business  it  is  to  be  up  on  political  doctrines 
and  on  tariff  questions. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  not  kindly  omit  any  reference  to  any  political 
aspect  of  the  case  and  give  us  the  economic  reasons  why  lumber 
should  not  be  placed  on  the  free  list  as  a  business  proposition  ?  That 
is  what  I  am  interested  in. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  ready  to  do  so,  sir;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
things  are  so  inextricably  woven  that  you  can  not  distinguish  between 
the  two. 
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Mr.  James.  I  did  not  want  to  hear  you  on  that.  I  was  merely 
asking  you  the  question,  in  view  of  your  statement  that  the  Demo- 
cratic rarty  ought  to  do  certain  things. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  Because  it  had  said  to  the  people  that  it  would  do  them. 
I  was  merely  suggesting  to  you  that  we  have  given  the  people  the 
promise  of  free  lumber. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  I  may  give  my  understanding,  simply  as  an  individual 
Democrat 

Mr.  Payne.  We  will  be  very  interested  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  it,  but  my  idea  is  that 
we  should  undertake  to  reduce  a  high  tariff  and  to  revise  it  down- 
ward, so  far  as  possible,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  burden 
upon  the  consumer;  that  we  shall  take  the  duty  off  of  those  articles 
produced  by  trusts,  so  called,  where  the  duty  eliminates  competition 
m  this  country,  and  the  duty  on  those  articles  which  sell  cheaper 
abroad  than  at  home;  and  I  might  undertake  to  say,  so  far  as  our 
product  is  concerned,  that  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  elimination 
of  competition. '  Our  duty  on  lumber — now  I  will  get  to  those  figures 
the  gentleman  wants.  The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
says  that  during  the  year  1912  we  imported  something  like  a  billion 
feet  of  timber — of  sawed  lumber.  The  ad  valorem  duty,  figured  out, 
is  7.69  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  that  lumber  was  not  strictly  competitive  with 
North  Carolina  lumber? 

Mr.  Jones.  More  competitive  with  North  Carolina  lumber  than 
with  any  other  lumber  produced  in  this  country,  I  think,  sir. 

Mr.  IIill.  What  do  you  refer  to,  white  pine  or  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  referring  to  the  low-grade  stock — spruce,  hemlock, 
and  various  other  low-grade  wood  which  enters  into  competition  with 
our  lumber. 

When  the  last  tariff  revision  reduced  the  duty  on  lumber  from  $2 
to  $1.25  it  let  down  the  gate,  to  some  extent,  for  low-grade  stock, 
which  more  largely  enters  into  competition  with  our  lumber  than 
any  other.  We  manufacture  in  our  territory,  in  the  three  States, 
approximately  4,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber;  fullv  80  to  85  per  cent 
of  that  lumber  is  low-grade  lumber.  Fully  80  to  85  j>er  cent  of  it 
does  not  enter  into  building  material  and  finishing  material  and  mate- 
rial of  that  sort,  but  is  used  for  boxes,  crating  material ;  it  is  used  by 
big  industrial  concerns  to  a  large  extent  in  shipping  and  crating  and 
boxing  their  products,  and  that  is  the  particular  class  of  lumber  on 
which  we  have  fought  competition  from  Canada. 

Now,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  question  as  to  the 
relative  rates  of  duty  on  the  various  products  because,  gentlemen  of 
this  committee,  it  is  like  "  carrying  coals  to  New  Castle/'  and  you  know 
so  much  more  about  it  than  I  do;  I  assume  that  you  are  absolutely 
informed  on  all  of  those  things;  but  we  do  know  that  if  we  take  build- 
ing material  other  than  lumber,  we  find  that  lumber,  so  far  as  the 
rate  of  duty  is  concerned,  is  in  a  class  all  by  itself.  We  feel  that  lum- 
ber has  been  fought  years  purely  on  a  revenue  basis,  and  not  to  any 
extent  on  a  protective  basis,  except  such  incidental  protection  as 
must  necessarily  follow  any  duty  which  is  levied,  for  whatever  purpose ; 
whether  it  is  levied  strictly  for  revenue  or  not.     As  I  say,  our  duty 
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figures — we  had  come  in  in  the  year  1912,  907.943,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber, on  which  the  duty  was  over  $1,200,000,  ana  the  ad  valorem  rate 
was  7.69  per  cent,  as  against  a  rate  on  other  building  material  of  25 
per  cent  on  structural  iron;  30  per  cent  on  corrugated  and  sheet  iron; 
25  per  cent  on  brick;  21  per  cent  on  cement;  35  per  cent  on  hardware; 
ana  now  the  articles  which  the  sawmill  man  has  to  buy — and  now  I 
think  I  am  talking  fcbout  facts  which  are  known;  I  think  some  of 
the  honorable  members  of  this  committee  have  been  familiar  in  their 
States  and  in  their  districts  with  lumber  in  this  territory  as  a  prac- 
tical proposition — well,  we  pay  15  per  cent  on  steel  rails. 

In  these  days  the  sawmill  people  are  tremendous  consumers  of 
steel  rails,  while  1 5  or  20  years  ago  we  would  scarcely  buy  timber  because 
it  would  not  pay  to  transport  it  to  the  mill;  to-day  we  are  going  back 
50  or  100  or  200  miles  from  a  railroad  and  building  railroads  of  our 
own  and  bringing  up  timber  to  the  mills  that  we  could  never  have 
reached  before.  Ours  is  largely  a  farming  country.  Scarcely  a  farmer 
can  be  found  there  who  does  not  own  a  body  of  timber.  Up  to  a  few 
years  ago  a  great  deal  of  that  timberland  nad  been  inaccessible  and 
impossible  from  a  business  standpoint;  but  to-day,  by  this  purchase 
of  rails  and  otfier  materials,  we  are  going  there  into  the  interior  and 
making  a  market  for  the  farmer  for  his  stand  of  timber. 

We  pay  15  per  cent  duty  on  our  steel  rails,  20  per  cent  duty  on  our 
circular  saws,  35  per  cent  duty  on  our  band  saws,  and  35  per  cent 
on  machinery,  40  per  cent  on  our  belting,  and  even  for  our  logging; 
we  are  tremendous  users  of  feed  for  mules  and  horses;  we  pay  43  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  our  hay,  17  per  cent  duty  on  our  corn,  and  38  per 
cent  duty  on  our  oats.  So  our  standpoint  was  that  there  was  much 
latitude  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  promise  that  had  been  made  to 
largely  reduce  the  duty  on  lumber — to  reduce  the  duty  on  all  these 
products  and  not  to  disturb  the  present  small  duty  on  lumber.  I  can 
not  conceive  how  Congress  can  consider  it  in  any  other  way  than  to 
put  lumber  absolutely  on  an  equitable  basis  or  letting  the  duty 
remain  as  it  stands. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  argument  has  been  made  by  a  very 
eminent  gentleman  in  Congress  that  it  will  not  have  any  effect  to  have 
free  lumber.  If  we  take  the  duty  off  of  lumber  it  was  said  that  it 
would  not  affect  the  sawmill  man,  because  the  Canadians  will  not  sell 
their  lumber  any  higher,  and  we  have  got  plenty  of  timber  in  this 
country  anyway,  because  the  statistics  I  have  access  to  say  that  an 
estimate  of  800  billion  feet  of  standing  timber  exists  in  Canada,  and 
we  have  2,800  billion  feet  in  this  country.  We  can  supply  the  demand 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  I  understand  that  the.  argument  has  been 
made  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  sawmill  men  should  so  strongly 
oppose  the  taking  of  this  SI  .25  duty  off,  because  it  will  not  have  any 
effect  on  the  prices  anyway.  And  in  that  connection  I  simply  wanted 
to  most  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  understand  that 
this  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  now  legislating  for  revenue. 
I  am  bound  to  admit  that  I  have  been  following  the  papers  very 
closely  for  the  last  few  weeks  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  that  a  duty  on 
lumber  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  you  to  dispose  of  your  tfiird- 
gradc  lumber;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Payne.  To  keep  out  the  third-grade  lumber  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
dispose  of  our  product.  You  can  take  the  duty  off  and  we  can  still 
dispose  of  the  lumber,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes;  but  I  say,  to  sell  the  third-grade  lumber  at  a 
profit;  you  think  the  duty  necessary,  more  particularly  on  the  third- 
grade  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  sir,  we  have  got  some  50  or  60  different  grades  of 
lumber;  but  our  low-grade  product  to-day  at  less  than  cost. 

Mr.  Payne.  Your  low-grade  lumber.  I  ou  think  the  duty  is  more 
necessary  on  the  low-grade  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  am  not  trying  to  catch  you;  answer  my  question, 
please. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  trying  to  do,  sir,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  Payne.  Answer  frankly.  Now,  what  is  the  actual  cost  of 
producing  this  low-grade  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  can  not  differentiate  in  making  up  our  figures 
between  the  cost  of  making  up  a  low  grade  and  making  up  a  high 
grade;  all  we  can  give  you  is  the  cost  per  thousand  feet'of  the  product. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  cost  per  thousand  feet  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  happy  to  give  you  that  information,  sir;  I  have 
it  in  front  of  me.     Our  mill  cost  will  average  $15. 

Mr.  Payne.  SI 5  a  thousand) 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  figure  the  lumber  in  this  territory  on  a 
North  basis,  and  the  prices  are  made  f .  o.  b.  the  market. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  is  one  other  question  that  I  want  to  ask  you. 
About  the  price  of  stumpage.  Has  that  increased  or  not  in  the  last 
four  years  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir:  very  materially  and  very  largely. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  the  last  four  years  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Very  largely  in  tne  last  four  years. 

Mr.  Payne.  Has  it  increased  very  largely  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  price  of  stumpage  has  increased  steadily  for  the 
last  20  years,  I  should  say,  sir.  There  have  been  occasional  reces- 
sions. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  has  been  no  difference  in  the  last  four  years ! 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  think  the  price  of  stumpage  has  stiffened  up. 
I  think  the  price  is  more  than  it  has  been  before. 

Mr.  Payne.  So  that  the  decrease  of  duty  of  75  cents  a  thousand 
feet  did  not  increase  the  price  of  stumpage  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir.  We  have  had  a  good  stumpage 
year. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  think  if  the  duty  was  all  taken  off  it  would 
check  the  increase  of  stumpage  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  most  certainlv. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  think  it  would  absolutely  do  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  do  this 

Mr.  Payne  (interposing).  You  think  it  would  absolutely  check 
the  advance  in  price  of  stumpage;  now  would  it  be  a  good  thing  to 
do  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  you  think  I  should  rive  you  a  categorical  answer,  I 
will  not  be  doing  myself  justice,  and  I  will  not  be 
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Mr.  Payne  (interposing).  That  is  the  theory  I  was  advocating — 
the  taking  off  of  the  duty  on  rough  lumber  four  years  ago,  that  it 
would  stop  the  increase  in  the  price  of  stumpage;  and  you  agree 
with  me  that  that  would  have  done  it  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  This  thing  is  true,  sir — that  is,  if  the  gentleman  will 
bear  with  me,  because  I  suppose  that  I  had  prepared  a  good  rounded 
concrete  argument  which  would  do  credit  to  myself  and  please  the 
committee;  but  I  find  that  I  have  wandered  far  afield;  and  I  hope 
you  will  bear  with  me 

The  Chatbman.  If  you  stand  there  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Payne  might 
not  hear  all  you  say. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  gentleman  suggested  to  me  that  I  stand  here  in 
front  of  the  table. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  you  to  speak  louder;  you  will  have 
to  stand  back  so  the  stenographer  can  hear  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  want  to  answer  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  think,  Mr.  Jones, 
that  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  from  lumber,  $1.25  a  thousand  feet,  it 
would  check  the  advance  in  the  price  of  stumpage  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  this  reason:  The  price  of  stumpage 
is  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  sawmill  men  to  pay. 

Mr.  Payne,   i  es. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  market  for  stumpage  is  shut  up  to  the  sawmill 
man.  If  the  sawmill  man  makes  a  profit  he  can  pay  for  the  stumpage 
in  proportion  to  the  profit  he  makes;  and  while  this  $1.25  duty  is 
small,  still  I  venture  the  assertion  that  in  the  North  Carolina  pine 
territory,  for  a  period  of  the  last  20  years,  the  average  profit  of  the 
sawmill  operators  has  not  been  as  much  as  the  present  rate  of  duty. 
If  we  have  made  $1.25  per  thousand  profit  on  our  timber,  I  am  mis- 
taken. The  competition  is  close  and  nard  and  keen;  and  not  only  do 
we  have  competition  from  Canadian  lumber,  but  competition  in  this 
country,  between  the  various  kinds  of  woods.  Now,  hemlock,  spruce,- 
North  Carolina  pine,  a  good  many  of  those  grades  come  in  competi- 
tion with  each  other,  and  there  is  the  sharpest  and  the  keenest  com- 
Etition.  But  the  strongest  and  the  hardest  competition  that  short- 
if  pine  has  in  the  markets  of  this  country  comes  from  North  Carolina 
pine  itself.  I  have  been  very  much  interested — I  believe  there  are 
trusts,  and  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  products  that,  under  the 
cover  of  a  protective  tariff,  do  exact  undue  tributes  from  the  con- 
sumers of  the  country;  but  I  think  I  can  say  to  you  gentlemen,  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  oath  that  I  have  just  taken  in  my  mind,  that 
lumber  is  not  in  that  category.  I  happen  to  be  in  close  personal 
touch  with  the  selling  ends  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  the  evils  of  the  tariff  you  can  see  more  clearly 
in  your  mind,  in  those  matters  with  which  you  are  less  conversant 
than  in  the  branches  with  which  you  are  personally  familiar.  You 
can  see  the  evils  more  clearly  in  tnose  than  you  can  in  the  business 
with  which  you  are  personally  familiar? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  mean,  sir,  to  speak  of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation, 
and  the  position  we  were  bound  to  take  when  we  were  confronted 
with  the  statement  "that  you  are  concerned  with  the  tariff  on  your 
product,  and  let  the  other  things  take  care  of  themselves;"  but  that 
is  not  a  fact,  sir. 
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Mr.  Kit  chin.  You  know  something  about  the  exactions  of  the 
trusts,  because  you  have  to  buy  as  a  sawmill  man  a  great  many 
things  from  the  trusts;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  speaking  now,  sir,  as  to  the  selling  end  of  the 
business;  I  am  not  attempting  to  testify  on  the  manufacturing  end, 
although  I  know  something  of  that.  I  spent  20  years  in  it,  and 
some  of  that  time  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  gentleman  of 
the  committee  who  has  spoken. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones,  let  me  ask  you  a  question:  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  in  practically  every  city  of  this  country  the  retailers  have  a 
uniform  price  list  at  which  they  sell  their  lumber  in  all  small  con- 
tracts ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  you  will,  of  course,  pardon  me  for  jumping  from 
one  thing  to  another.  When  I  try  to  make  one  point  some  gentle- 
man asks  me  a  question  on  another  point.  I  want  to  yield  all  defer- 
ence to  the  committee,  and  to  answer  promptly  any  question  that 
you  may  ask  me;  but,  of  course,  in  the  record  that  will  leave  me  start- 
ing one  point  and  not  getting  anywhere,  and  then  taking  up  another 
pomt. 

But  I  will  immediately  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  You 
have  the  record  of  recent  decisions  of  the  United  States  court  in  cases 
brought  by  the  Government  against  various  retail  associations.  The 
action  by  the  Government  was  brought  to  prevent  various  retail 
associations  all  over  the  territory  in  which  we  sell  lumber  from  saying 
to  the  manufacturer  and  saying  to  the  wholesaler  to  whom  they  shall 
sell  lumber;  and,  as  the  chairman  asks,  I  believe  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice with  the  various  retail  associations — I  represent,  I  think,  prob- 
ably the  largest  manufacturing  concerns  in  our  territory — if  I  sell  to 
a  big  consumer  or  a  big  contractor  whom  the  retail  people  regard  as 
their  legitimate  customer,  as  I  understand  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  saying,  "this  is  not  fair";  they  do  not  blacklist  me,  but  send  out 
•  the  memorandum  saying  "this  man  sells  to  so  and  so;  he  does  not 
observe  the  ethics  of  the  trade.  Those  are  retailers;  they  produce 
nothing." 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute:  but  they  fix  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer by  a  combination  among  tnemselves,  or  an  agreement  among 
themselves;  they  fix  an  absolute  price  as  to  all  except  their  large 
contracts,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  not  that  your  information  in  reference  to 
the  selling  of  lumber  throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir.  My  headquarters  are  in  New  York  City.  We 
reach  our  selling  territory  from  New  York  as  a  headquarters;  and  I 
know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  in  that  immediate  territory  there  is 
sharp  and  keen  competition  among  various  retail  yards.  The 
retailer,  when  he  wishes  to  buy  a  million  feet  of  lumber,  will  send  out 
his  schedules  to  a  dozen  manufacturers  and  wholesalers,  and  they 
bid  for  the  business,  and  they  send  their  salesmen  there  and  they  bid 
vigorously  for  it,  just  in  the  same  way  that  a  contractor  who  wants  to 
buy  lumber  gets  his  prices  from  half  a  dozen  retail  yards. 

Now,  I  have  been  told  that  there  was  a  schedule  of  prices  fixed  on 
some  lumber,  but  I  do  not  know  that  of  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
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because  I  know  the  conditions  in  North  Carolina  pine,  and  as  to  that 
that  condition  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Fobdnbt.  Prices  fixed  by  whom?  Do  you  mean  the  manu- 
facturer of  lumber  or  the  retail  dealer  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir:  by  the  retail  dealer,  as  I  understand.  I  do 
not  know  that  to  be  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  not  found  it 
so  in  our  trade  with  the  retail  dealer,  and  with  other  trade. 

What  I  was  attempting  to  say  as  to  competition,  the  size  of  the 
tariff,  and  the  price  of  lumber  is  that  to-day,  this  last  year,  1912, 
has  been  as  prosperous  a  year,  I  think,  as  tne  country  has  known 
as  a  whole.  Lumber  people,  sawmill  manufacturers,  have  shared 
in  that  general  prosperity.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  we  have 
about  one  good  year  to  about  five  or  six  bad  years;  if  we  could  share 
even,  if  we  could  even  have  the  seven  lean  years  and  seven  fat  years, 
like  Pharaoh  did,  we  would  consider  ourselves  happy  and  fortunate. 
But  this  last  year  has  been  a  fairly  good  year.  But  for  20  years 
the  people  that  have  undertaken  to  manufacture  North  Carolina 

Eine,  short-leaf  pine,  in  these  States  that  I  have  spoken  of  have  had 
ard  sledding.  It  is  an  absolute  fact,  which  can  be  demonstrated 
by  reliable  statistics,  that  over  80  per  cent  of  the  people  who  have 
embarked  in  that  business  have  failed.  That  is  absolutely  a  fact, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am  understating  it.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest;  and  with  our  present  rate  of  tariff,  with  our 
$1.25  duty,  nothing  but  efficiency,  good  business  judgment,  and  plenty 
of  working  capital  will  keep  the  concern  afloat;  and  if  you  will  loot 
over  your  Dun's  or  your  Bradstreet's  reports  within  the  last  year — 
even  for  that  prosperous  year — you  will  find  that  the  path  is  strewn 
along  with  failures  of  sawmill  manufacturers  throughout  the  South. 
I  started  to  say  just  now — I  might  say  I  am  supposed  to  be  testi- 
fying; I  will  make  no  statement  that  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge— as  to  the  exact  effect  that  the  taking  off  of  this  duty  on  lumber 
would  have  I  can  not  say.  It  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to 
say.  I  know  that  the  maritime  Provinces  of  Canada— that  Nova 
Scotia,  for  example — produce  low-grade  lumber,  and  that  they  have 
a  lower  freight  rate  on  it  to  the  markets  of  the  East  than  we  have 
from  the  South,  and  I  know  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  from  $2 
to  $1.25  has  served  largely  to  increase  the  importation  of  low-grade 
stock. 

Now,  I  can  not  undertake  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  will  not  say, 
that  if  this  duty  is  taken  off  it  will  eliminate  our  profit.  The  figures 
show  that — it  looks  that  way.  It  looks  as  if  we  can  not  afford  to 
buy  stumpage.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe,  sir,  that  if  the 
sawmill  people  of  my  territory  had  to  manufacture  lumber  from 
stumpage  bought  to-day  at  present  prices,  with  our  $1.25  duty,  I 
do  not  think  they  woula  get  their  money  back.  We  hold  stumpage 
that  was  bought  years  ago.  But  if  the  profit  is  taken  off  entirely  we 
can  not  stop  doing  business;  we  have  got  our  plants  organized;  our 
timber  is  bought — we  do  not  own  the  timberland  in  fee  simple,  we 
buy  the  rights  from  the  farmers.  We  own  timber  rights  which  give 
us  10  years'  time  to  manufacture,  or  giving  us  15  years.  I  should 
say  10  years  was  the  average,  though  there  is  a  great  deal  giving  15 
years,  and  to  some  extent,  I  should  say,  giving  us  20  years- 
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Mr.  James.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  great  deal  of  this  stumpage  is  now 
out  of  the  farmers'  hands  and  in  the  hands  of  the  lumber  companies  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  it  is  more  largely  so  than  it  was;  and  that 
condition  is  coming  about,  and  the  lumber  concerns  are,  day  by  day, 
gradually  acquiring  that  interest;  but  I  should  say 

Mr.  James  (interposing).  They  bought  this  stumpage  years  ago, 
did  they  not,  very  cneapfy  f 

Mr.  Jones.  Why,  a  great  deal  of  stumpage  was  bought  years  ago 
very  cheaply. 

Mr.  James.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  West  practically  all  the 
stumpage  is  owned  by  two  great  concerns  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  sir,  you  have  got  me  beyond  my  latitude.  I  am 
not  attempting  to  answer  statements  as  to  conditions  in  the  West, 
because  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  James.  Still  you  can  tell  us  what  per  cent  of  the  stumpage  is 
owned  now  by  the  farmers  in  North  Carolina  t 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  sir,  I  should  say  that  in  North  Carolina — and  I 
will  take  that  particular  State  because  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
State  in  question  and  about  which  the  committee  seems  to  be  in- 
formed— I  believe  that  to-day  one-half  of  all  the  standing  timber  in 
North  Carolina  is  owned  by  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

Mr.  James.  Of  course,  all  of  the  land  is  owned  by  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Jones.  Of  course,  I  am  talking  about  the  standing  timber. 

Mr.  James.  You  think  half  of  the  standing  timber  is  still  theirs  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  so,  sir.  There  may  be  a  general  contrary 
opinion.  But,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  give  you  some  concrete 
instances.  I  was  the  manager  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  when  I  under- 
took the  selling  end,  of  a  plant  in  North  Carolina.  I  do  not  think  I 
was  in  the  second  district;  I  think  I  was  in  the  third.  We  bought 
some  standing  timber  there  as  a  basis  for  a  sawmill  proposition.  We 
bought  what  we  thought  was  about  all  the  standing  timber  in  the 
counties  of  Duplin,  Johnson,  and  Wayne.  We  bought  100,000,000 
feet,  and  we  estimated  that  that  was  about  all  there  was;  that  the 
farmers  did  not  have  much  else.  I  myself,  before  I  gave  up  the  con- 
trol of  that  concern,  bought  from  farmers  in  that  territory  timber 
growing  here  and  tnere  in  our  territory — it  is  all  separated,  this 
Farming  land — I  have  bought  over  150.000,000  feet  of  timber  myself 
when  we  were  supposed  to  have  haa  in  the  hands  of  the  lumber 
interests  practically  all  the  timber.  And  in  the  last  five  years  that 
same  concern,  with  which  I  am  very  familiar  because  my  son  happens 
to  be  the  business  man  of  the  concern,  has  bought  timber  from 
farmers  steadily  all  that  time;  and  they  have  got  two  timbermen 
to-day  who  do  nothing  but  buy  timber  from  farmers  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  ask  you,  whom  do  you  sell  for  in  New  York  i 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Camp  Manufacturing  Co. 

Mr.  Hill.  Just  one  concern  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Just  one  concern. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  do  you  sell  roofers  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  figure  we  are  selling  six-eighths  roofers  for  $17.50 
or  $18. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  did  you  sell  them  for  10  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  am  a  new  man  in  the  dressed- 
lumber  business. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  kindly  prepare  in  your  brief  a  price  list  of  North 
Carolina  pine — I  am  not  referring  to  North  Carolina  alone;  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  same  policy  in  reference  to  lumber  all  over  the  United 
States  that  I  am  in  North  Carolina,  and  that  is  free  lumber. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  kindlv  publish  in  your  brief  a  price  list  of 
January  1, 1912,  and  one  of  January  1, 1900  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  that,  sir;  I  think  the 
secretary  of  the  association  can. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  you  can  get  the  figures  for  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  no  official  price  list  for  North  Carolina  pine; 
there  is  no  concert  among  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  only  asking  you  for  the  prices. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  the  present  prices,  but  I  have  not  for  10  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Hill.  Just  a  moment;  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question. 
Are  the  mills  in  North  Carolina  to-day  getting  this  pine  from  virgin 
forests,  or  from  regrown  lands  f 

Mr.  Jones.  From  both,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Both  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  But  largely  from  regrown  lands. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  suppose  so.  How  long  does  it  take  in  North  Carolina 
for  land  that  is  cut  over  to  get  in  a  condition  where  it  again  becomes 
fit  for  cutting  * 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  sir;  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
that. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  suppose  so,  but  what  is  the  general  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  And  there  is  a  wide  actual  difference,  occasioned  by 
soil  difference  and  difference  in  climate.  I  have  known  it  to  be  done 
in  10  years  or  15  years. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  one-half  of  what  I  supposed;  I  had  supposed 
20  years.  Now,  I  understood  in  the  beginning  of  your  remarks  that 
you  had  no  objection  to  free  lumber,  if  the  thmgs  you  used  were  put 
practically  on  the  same  basis  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Ten  years  ago  the  tariff  on  the  things  you  used  was 
much  higher  than  it  is  now  under  the  Payne  law  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  my  idea,  sir,  that  lumber  has  all  been  unfairly 
discriminated  against. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  say  the  tariff  on  the  things  you  use  was  much  higher 
then  than  it  is  now  under  the  Payne  law.  The  price  of  lumber,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  tariff  on  things  that  you  used  has  been  reduced, 
has  doubled,  has  it  not  f 

Mir.  Jones.  The  price  on  lumber  has  doubled  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  lumber  is  no  higher  to-day  than  it  was  in  1906. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  how  about  10  or  15  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  can  not  name  it  for  any  particular  year. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Give  him  the  prices  of  1906;  that  is  the  year  he 
wants  them  for. 

Mr.  Hnx.  No,  I  do  not  want  the  year  of  1906,  or  any  time  in 
particular.     I  have  sold  millions  of  those  roofers  at  $12  in  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  we,  possibly,  have  done  the  same  thing,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Well,  now,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  high  prices  of  lumber 
to-day  are  due  to  the  high  prices  of  stumpage,  and  tnat  the  tariff  on 
lumber  to-day,  owing  to  the  restricted  supply,  is  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  speculator  in  stumpage  f 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  is  that  not  so  f 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  differ  absolutely  from  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Hell.  If  the  stumpage  was  reduced  25  per  cent  in  value,  you 
would  reduce  the  price  of  lumber,  would  you  not,  regardless  of  the 
tariff? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  what,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  If  the  stumpage  was  reduced  25  per  cent  in  value,  you 
would  reduce  the  price  of  the  lumber  manufactured  from  it,  regarcUeas 
of  the  tariff! 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir.  To  be  very  frank,  sir,  if  the  stumpage  was 
reduced  25  per  cent  and  we  were  getting  $20  for  lumber  to-day,  and 
we  could  get  $20  for  it  tomorrow,  we  would  get  $20. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  the  tariff  would  not  have  any  effect,  whether  it 
was  on  or  off  ¥ 

Mr.  Jones.  The  point  I  was  making  was  that  I  have  heard  the 
argument  made  that  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  it  would  have  no  effect 
on  the  sawmill  men;  that  we  would  get  just  the  same  price  for  our 
lumber.  Then  it  seems  to  me  sir,  the  obvious  answer  to  that  is  if  that 
is  true  and  we  get  the  same  price  for  our  lumber  and  it  has  no  effect, 
and  the  consumer  pays  the  same  price  for  his  lumber,  why  when  this 
Democratic  Congress  is  now  legislating  for  their  revenue,  why  should 
we  give  away  the  million  and  odd  dollars  revenue  that  we  get  from 
lumber  when  it  does  nobody  any  good  and  has  no  effect  except  to. 
save  it  for  the  Canadian  f  I  should  be  very  much  disappointed  I 
think 

Mr.  Hill  (interposing).  The  change  in  the  price  of  stumpage,  then, 
would  not  affect  your  product,  but  the  change  in  the  tariff  would  f 

Mr.  Jones.  Either;  anything.  On  the  one  hand,  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  stumpage,  or;  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  the  tariff — 
anything  that  tends  to  mcrease  the  cost  of  our  lumber,  if  we  can  not 
increase  the  price  we  get  for  it,  will  reduce  our  profits. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  why  would  not  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
stumpage  reduce  the  price  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  then,  the  tariff  to-day  works  right  back  to  the 
owner  of  the  stumpage,  does  it  not  f 

Mr.  Jones.  To  some  extent,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  I  want  to  say,  sir;  that  if  I  were  a  Congressman 
from  some  district  in  the  West,  wnere  it  is — I  do  not  mean  any  disre- 
spect to  the  gentleman — I  have  heard  of  these  big  timber-holding  com- 
panies; but  if  there  were  any  timber-holding  companies  that  were 
working  an  injury  and  a  harm  to  the  consumer,  I  could  find  it  con- 
sistent to  favor  something  that  would  lower  their  stumpage,  if  they 
have  got  their  values  up  by  improper  means;  but  if  I  were  a  Con- 

fressman  from  a  territory  wnere  the  stumpage  was  held  by  poor  men, 
y  farmers,  by  small,  poor  people  who  farmed  for  a  hard  living,  I 
would  favor  a  high  value  of  stumpage.    I  think  I  can  venture  to  Bay 
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there  have  been  a  hundred  cases  where  I  myself  have  paid  the  mort- 
gage; where  the  buying  of  the  timber  has  enabled  the  farmer  to  pay 
Eis  mortgage.  If  1  were  a  Congressman  from  suph  a  territory  as 
that,  and  the  removal  of  this  duty  would  affect  the  cost  of  the  stump- 
age  and  prevent  that  poor  farmer  from  realizing  a  proper  value  for 
his  stumpage.  I  would  never  agree  to  take  that  tariff  on. 

Mr.  Hill.  Democratic  platform  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  is  seeking  to  make  a  "goat"  of  the  sawmill  men;  to 
make  them  a  vicarious  sacrifice  to  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  you  will  perhaps  agree  with  the  distinguished 
'  gentleman  who  said  that  the  Democratic  platform  was  not  a  pro- 
gram— whatever  that  may  mean. 

Mr.  James.  Well,  you  stated  that  this  tariff  here  went  back  to  the 
stumpage  owners,  is  it  not  true  that  you  bought  stumpage  at  50 
cents  and  SI  when  the  tariff  was  $2  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  bought  stumpage  myself,  sir,  for  SI  a  thousand. 

Mr.  James.  When  the  tariff  was  S2 ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  presume,  sir;  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  My  business 
is  not  stumpage. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  May  I  ask  a  question  here ?  Mr.  Hill,  of  Connecti- 
cut, says  that  he  is  a  Republican,  and  favors  free  lumber.  Now,  I 
am  for  nothing  free  that  is  not  a  product  of  the  farm.  That  is  the 
difference  between  him  and  me.  When  the  Payne  law  was  up  he 
voted  for  a  tariff  on  things  manufactured  in  Connecticut,  but  voted 
for  free  lumber;  while  I  voted  for  protection  on  both.  Now,  I  want 
to  be  fair  with  you  and  with  him.  You  say  that  if  you  were  a  Con- 
gressman from  certain  places,  you  would  vote  in  such  a  way.  If  you 
were  a  Congressman,  you  would  vote  for  a  duty  on  various  articles 
produced  in  various  States  of  the  Union;  you  would  vote  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  the  people,  and  not  one  particular  section,  would  jrou  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  try  to  do  justice  to  every  community,  and 
every  product.    It  is  a  hard  argument 

Mr.  Fobdnet  (interposing).  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  You 
stated  a  while  ago  that  much  of  the  timber  was  in  the  hands  of  farm- 
ers, and  so  on.  A  modern  mill  costs  to-day,  with  the  plant  and  equip- 
ment necessary,  from  $100,000  to  $500,000,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  a  great  many  in  our  country  that  cost  a  great 
deal  less  than  that.    We  nave  got  ground  mills 

Mr.  Fobdnet  (interposing).  A  mill  that  would  saw  150,000  feet  a 
day  would  cost  from  $100,000  to  $500,000,  would  it  not?  I  am 
speaking  of  the  entire  plant;  your  planing  mill  and  your  offices,  and 
your  logging  operations,  and  everything  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Locomotives;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  It  is  very  bad  policy  for  any  set  of  men  to  invest 
that  much  money  in  a  mill  without  any  timber  back  of  the  proposi- 
tion without  knowing  whether  they  can  get  the  timber,  is  it  not? 
It  is  necessary,  is  it  not,  for  them  to  group  up  the  timber  before  they 
put  their  money  in  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  That  is  why  so  much  of  the  timber  is  in  the  hands 
of  mill  men,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  To  some  extent. 
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Mr.  Fordney.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  your  cost  of  production 
was  about  $15? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  about  the  average  cost  at  the  mill;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  includes  your  stumpage  1 

Mr.  Jones.  That  includes  the  stumpage. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  proportion  of  that  is  cost  of  production,  not 
including  cost  of  stumpage  t 

Mr.  Jones.  From  $12  to  $12.50;  about  $3  for  stumpage  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  Fordney.  When  Mr.  Hill  speaks  of  what  he  has  handled  in 
roofers — I  do  not  know  what  roofers  are — but  at  the  time  he  handled 
lumber,  10  or  15  years  ago  in  Connecticut,  he  was  nearer  the  point' 
of  manufacture  than  he  is  now.  That  is  to  say,  at  that  time  Michigan, 
New  York  State,  and  Pennsylvania  were  producing  large  quantities  of 
lumber  that  have  now  passed  away,  and  that  lumber  is  now  being 
manufactured  at  a  point  far  distant  from  Connecticut,  and  freight  must 
be  added,  which  adds  largely  to  the  cost  of  lumber  in  Connecticut, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  The  transportation  problem  is 
the  biggest  thing  in  the  lumber  industry. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  is  true,  I  believe,  that  every  thousand  feet  of 
lumber  pays  $7.50  freight  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  As  an  average,  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  true,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  So  that  if  Mr.  Hill  were  buying  roofers  to-day,  which 
were  manufactured  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Alabama,  or 
any  of  the  Southern  States,  he  would  pay  anywhere  from  $8.50  to 
$15  on  that  lumber  for  freight,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  he  would. 

Mr.  Fordney.  So  that  when  he  refers  to  10  years  ago,  when  he 
purchased  lumber  that  was  manufactured  near  by  his  home,  nearer 
than  to-day — it  is  hardly  a  fair  comparison,  is  it,  with  the  price  that 
he  would  have  to  pay  to-day,  because  of  the  large  amount  of  freight 
that  be  would  have  to  pay,  and  the  added  value  of  stumpage? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  not  this  true,  Mr.  Jones,  that  the  quantity  of 
timber  in  the  country  is  decreasing  rapidly,  and  the  demand  for 
lumber  is  increasing  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  would,  by  natural  consequences,  increase  the 
value  of  stumpage,  no  matter  whose  hands  it  is  in  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  stumpage  has  not  increased  proportionately  to 
other  commodities  in  the  last  20  years. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make,  and  this  is  one  point  I 
want  to  make  because  I  think  it  is  necessary 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  wish  you  would  come  back  to  the 
tariff  on  articles  that  you  use  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wish  to  say,  sir,  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  stumpage 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  in  North  Carolina,  I  said  that  in  my 
opinion  that  it  was  50  per  cent.  The  State  forestry  department, 
in  its  estimate,  says,  "Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  standing  timber  is 
in  the  bands  of  farmers  and  rural-district  residents  in  the  State  of 
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North  Carolina,"  so  that  I  will  simply  congratulate  myself  that  my 
own  opinion  is  so  near  to  the  truth. 

Mr.  Kttchin.  What  report  is  that  ?    Just  give  us  the  page  of  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  To  be  very  frank  with  the  gentleman,  I  do  not  know 
or  I  would  tell  him.  This  statement  has  just  been  handed  to  me 
and  I  am  giving  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  simple  statement  is 
made  that  the  State  Forestry  Department  of  North  Carolina  states 
what  I  have  just  read  to  you.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  can  be 
verified,  but  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  seen  the  official  figures  and 
so  I  was  only  giving  you  my  individual  opinion. 

Mr.  Kttchin.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  very  little  there,  anyway, 
owned  by  the  lumber  dealers  and  the  farmers  together  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  sir,  it  is  decreasing  rapidly. 

The  articles  that  we  use,  Mr.  Chairman — I  will  give  you  some  of  the 

Srincipal  ones,  and  they  are  in  my  mind  because  we  have  the  data 
own  nere.  We  use  more  things  than  I  can  dream  of  myself  now. 
We  use  to  a  tremendous  extent 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  do  not  mean  every  little  thing  you 
use.     I  want  to  know  what  the  main  things  are. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  use  structural  iron  to  some  extent;  we  use  brick; 
we  use  cement;  we  use  lime;  we  use  large  quantities  of  hardware;  we 
use  steel  rails  in  tremendous  quantities;  we  use  locomotives  more  and 
more  every  year;  we  use  logging  cars;  we  use  steel  wire.  Year  by 
year  the  railroad  equipment  of  the  big  sawmill  operators  grows  larger 
and  larger,  as  we  have  to  go  farther  away  for  the  timber.  We  use 
it  to  a  tremendous  extent.  I  expect  in  our  territory  we  are  the 
biggest  users  of  forage,  corn,  oats,  and  hay.  Of  course  we  use  circu- 
lar saws  and  band  saws,  and  we  use  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  we  yse 
a  great  deal  of  leather  belting.  In  fact  it  seems  to  be  the  unfortunate 
lot  of  the  sawmill  people  to  have  to  use  very  largely  all  of  those  things 
which  have  the  highest  degree  of  protection.  I  do  not  know  why  it 
should  be  so.     I  wanted  to  speak  of  one  thing  in  particular  to-day 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Well,  let  us  see,  then.  Do  you  use 
things  that  have  the  highest  degree  of  protection  ¥  Most  of  the  prod- 
ucts that  you  purchase  are  in  the  iron  and  steel  business.  The  aver- 
age rate  of  protection  in  the  iron  and  steel  business  has  been  34  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  cut  that  protection  down  in  the 
bill  that  passed  the  House,  and  the  President  vetoed,  on  the  iron  and 
steel  schedule,  something  like  about  20  per  cent.  It  cut  it  more  than 
they  will  cut  you  if  you  are  put  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  comparatively,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  if  you  take 
all  a  man  has  away  from  him,  you  can  not  do  much  more  than  that.    . 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  might  have  a  1  per  cent  duty;  if  we  tike 
it  all  away  from  you  it  Would  only  be  a  loss  of  1  per  cent.  If  you  cut 
10  per  cent  away  from  another  man  it  would  be  a  cut  of  10  per  cent.it ) 

Mr.  Jones.  But,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Wait  a  minute.  I  just  wanted  to 
bring  out  that  fact.  The  rate  on  iron  and  steel,  the  average  rate,  was 
34.51  per  cent  in  1911.  The  bill  this  committee  sent  to  the  President, 
and  wnich  was  vetoed,  cut  this  to  an  average  of  22.42  per  cent,  so  that 
you  see  the  whole  cut  there  was  about  12  per  cent  on  the  things  that 
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you  purchase  in  the  iron  and  steel  line;  and  some  of  them  we  cut  very 
much  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Did  you  speak  of  steel  rails,  Mr.  Chairman  I 

The  Chairman.  Yes.     We  cut  steel  rails  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jokes.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  it  help  us  to  give  us  the  same  per- 
centage of  reduction,  when  the  absolute  reduction  leaves  us  infinitely 
worse  off  than  those  other  products  f 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  One  minute.  I  am  not  arguing.  I 
just  wanted  to  state  the  facts.  Now  take  leather:  This  committee 
would  have  put  lumber  on  the  free  list  and  put  leather  on  the  free 
list. 

Mr.  Jones.  Leather  belting.     Was  that  bill  passed,  Mr.  Chairman  f 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  went  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wanted  to  see  the  duty  on 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  So  that  you  think,  as  I  understood 
you,  if  we  give  you  an  equal  chance,  an  equal  reduction  on  what  you 
use — as  I  understood  you  on  what  you  have  to  buy — why,  you  would 
not  be  so  seriously  hurt  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  in  the 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  have  already  proposed  to  give 
you  a  good  deal  more. 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  in  the  sense  that  we  are  put  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  people  who  manufacture  the  stuff  we  have  to  buy.  If  you 
take  all  the  duty  that  we  have,  or  half  the  duty  that  we  have,  we  take 
no  pleasure  in  the  suffering  of  other  people,  Mr.  Chairman.  And 
because  you  take  so  much  out  from  the  other  people,  if  you  take  more 
from  us  than  we  can  stand,  it  does  not  help  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  see  any  distinction  between  cutting  a 
7  per  cent  off  for  you  and  cutting  a  30  or  40  per  cent  duty  off  for  some- 
body else  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  the 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Of  course,  you  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  this  committee  is  to  make  a  competitive  rate,  and  sometimes 
more  competition  comes  from  a  70  per  cent  rate  than  from  a  7  per 
cent  rate  on  lumber. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  PardoD  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  did  you  not  make  an 
error?  You  stated  that  in  1911  the  duty  on  steel  rails  was  34  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  did  not  understand  me.  I  said  in 
1911  the  average  rate  on  the  metal  schedule  was  34.51  per  cent.  I 
said,  however,  that  in  steel  rails  that  cut  the  duty  fixed  by  the  Payne 
law  more  than  half  in  two,  and  the  Payne  law  had  already  cut  that 
duty  in  half. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Jones,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  kindly  made 
a:  reference  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  as  favoring  free  trade 
on  things  that  were  not  produced  in  Connecticut;  and  that  makes  it 
necessary  that  I  state  my  position.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  protective 
duty  measured  by  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad,  whether  the  article  is  produced  in  Connecticut,  or  North 
Carolina,  or  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  I  am  in  favor  of  equal- 
izing the  competition. 
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^  Now,  my  judgment  is — and  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  again  ask  you  if  you  will  not  publish  with  your  brief  a 
list  of  prices  to-day  or  your  product  and  in  parallel  columns  with 
it  a  list  of  the  prices  on  the  same  product  10  years  ago,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber  has  been 
greater,  far  greater,  than  the  advance  in  the  things  that  you  use  in 
the  production  of  lumber,  and  that  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned 
the  reduction  in  the  tariff,  of  course,  has  made,  so  far  as  the  tariff 
affects  it — has  made  those  prices  lower.  The  increase  in  demand, 
caused  by  the  growth  of  the  country,  might  have  made  them  higher; 
but  it  is  not  the  result  of  the  tariff.  So  far  as  Connecticut  is  con- 
cerned I  suppose  there  is  more  land  growing  timber  to-day  in  Con- 
necticut and  I  suppose  we  are  getting  more  hardwood  timber  than 
we  did  50  years  ago. 

Now,  I  believe  I  would  like  your  opinion  about  it — whether  the 
cost  of  production  is  not  just  as  great  in  Canada  (which  is  our  only 
competitor)  as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  What  is  your  judgment  in 
regard  to  that  ?    I  mean  so  far  as  the  mill  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  you  will  allow  me 

Mr.  Hill  (interposing).  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  stumpage— 
leaving  out  the  question  of  stumpage  entirely. 

Mr.  Jones.  On  that,  sir — if  you  will  allow  me  to  answer  all  your 
questions  at  once 

Mr.  Hill.  Answer  the  first  question  first. 

Mr.  Jones.  My  thread  of  thought  is  not  very  tense;  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  answer  some  of  the  questions  and  statements  because 
my  answers  are  intended  to  be  very  short;  they  are  not  intended  to 
be  misleading.     Now,  I  want  to  say,  as  to  the  first  question 

Mr.  Fobdney  (interposing).  Before  you  answer  tnat,  will  you  let 
me  add  a  suggestion  to  the  gentleman's  statement  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  In  giving  the  cost  at  the  time  he  mentions  and  the 
cost  now,  state  to  this  committee  what  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  is  to-day ;  what  you  paid  for  agricultural  products  then  and 
what  you  pay  now;  what  labor  cost  then  and  now;  what  the  freight 
was,  whether  by  rail  or  water,  at  that  time  and  what  it  is  now.  Give 
the  comparative  cost  from  top  to  bottom,  in  order  to  give  an  intelli- 
gent reply. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  production,  the 
labor  cost;  and  I  understand  the  gentleman  asked  for  that  definite 
statement 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  labor  cost  as  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  best  information  I  have — and  I  am  to  some 
extent  informed— is  practically  the  same  in  Canada  as  it  is  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  the  eastern  section  of  Canada  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Hell.  How  about  the  West  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  in  the  great  western  country,  Manitoba,  British 
Columbia,  and  all  that  countiy,  the  cost  of  production  is  much  less 
than  our  cost  in  this  country,  I  think.  I  have  never  seen  the  figures, 
but  I  simply  know  that  they  employ  Chinese  labor.  I  am  simply 
assuming  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Harbison.  Mr.  Jones,  do  you  know  that  an  ordinary  day 
laborer,  the  most  primitive  kind  of  labor,  in  the  Canadian  Northwest 
costs  S3  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  know  it,  of  my  own  information. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  giving  the  committee,  where  I  have  the  informa- 
tion, the  benefit  of  that  information,  and  it  carries  out  the  impression 
of  the  gentleman  as  to  eastern  Canada.  I  simply  know,  in  a  general 
way,  that  Chinese  are  employed  in  the  mills  in  that  country.  But  I 
understand  the  gentleman  wants  to  get,  not  so  much  at  one  particular 
thing,  the  labor  cost,  but  at  the  real  cost  of  the  thing  in  competition 
with  our  manufactured  product,  and  it  is  true  that  stumpage  is  held 
on  a  very  different  basis  m  that  country  from  what  it  is  in  our  country. 

Mr.  James.  Eastern  Canada  is  your  only  competitor,  is  it  not  1 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  So  that  the  wages  in  western  Canada  do  not  affect  the 
question  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  do  not  affect  us  in  our  territory,  unless  there  is 
some  great  change  in  freight  rates.  But  in  the  section  that  does 
affect  us  there  are  stumpage  conditions  very  different  from  ours,  and 
that  is  upon  Crown  lands.  They  cut  the  Government  timber.  They 
pay  a  registration  fee  of  $5  a  year  for  a  square  mile.  They  pay  a  very 
small  sum  for  insurance  protection,  amounting  to  a  few  cents  per 
thousand,  and  when  that  timber  is  cut  the  manufacturer  pays  50 
cents  a  thousand  for  stumpage. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  the  percentage  of  Crown 
lands  in  eastern  Canada ! 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  It  is  less  than  5  per  cent. 

Mr,  Jones.  You  may  have  a  wrong  idea  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  No. 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  had  a  wrong  idea  in 
his  own  mind  as  to  the  timber  held  in  North  Carolina  by  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  That  was  true  in  1909. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  was  recently  published  a  list  of  prices  at  the  mills 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  r acific  coast,  from  which  it  was  demon- 
strated beyond  dispute  that  while  prices  were  practically  the  same 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  Canada  compared  with  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  United  States,  the  wages  of  labor  were  much  higher  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  western  parts 

Mr.  Jones  (interposing) .  Of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Of  Canada  tnan  they  were  in  the  United  States;  that  they 
were  higher;  and  it  was  shown  conclusively  that  the  western  manu- 
facturers in  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions  had  petitioned  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  for  a  duty  against  the  United  States,  owing  to  the 
severe  competition  of  the  United  States  manufacturers  in  the  West. 
But  now  tnere  is  another  very  vital  question  connected  with  this 
whole  matter:  You  say  your  competition  is  with  the  East.  Your 
competition  is  between  short-leaf  pine  and  the  white  pine  in  Can- 
ada, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  not  so  much  white  pine  as  it  is  with  spruce  and 
hemlock. 

Mr.  Hill.  Spruce,  but  to  some  extent  with  pine. 
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Mr.  Jones.  The  low-grade  white  pine. 

Mr.  Hell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  the  Canadian 
ands,  once  cut  off,  never  regrow  white  pine  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  true,  if  the  gentleman  states  it; 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Spruce  regrows  in  20  years,  but  white  pine  never.  Well, 
now,  is  it  not  manifest  that  witn  a  constantly  decreasing  supply 
of  pine  in  Canada,  and  with  a  regrowing  of  your  North  Carolina  pine, 
that  it  becomes  a  question  purely  of  stumpage  affected  by  the  tariff 
rather  than  the  interest  of  the  mill  owner  ?  I  would  not  hurt  you 
one  particle;  I  would  rather  give  you  2  cents  than  take  1  cent  away 
from  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  give  him  a  tariff  on  lumber 

Mr.  Hill  (interposing).  Well,  that  is  absolutely  true,  Mr.  Jones, 
and  the  figures  in  lumber  will  show  that  it  gives  it  absolutely  to  the 
speculator  in  stumpage. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  find  tnat  I  am  very  fortunate  in  having  stated  in  the 
beginning  that  I  would  only  attempt  to  give  information  about  those 
things  about  which  I  had  information,  confining  it  to  a  limited  area. 
Now.  I  think  it  is  proper  and  right,  and  it  is  only  due  to  the  North 
Carolina  pine  interests,  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  exhibit  this  com- 

Sarative  statement  of  values  in  1912  and  some  other  given  year;  I 
o  not  know  the  values  for  that  year,  except  that  it  is  true  that  there 
have  been  wide  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  lumber.  I  have  had  32 
years'  experience  in  that  business,  and  it  has  always  been  in  process 
of  going  up  or  going  down — going  up  very  much  more  slowly  than  it 
went  down,  and  much  more  radically  it  would  go  down.  Even  to-day 
the  competition  in  our  lumber  is  such  that  in  these  roofers — which, 
perhaps,  is  a  mythical  term,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  which  the  gentlemen 
understand.     The  North  Carolina  people  will  make  a  difference  in 

Quotations  of  50  cents  to  SI  in  their  efforts  to  get  business  there, 
iut  in  1906  lumber  was  just  as  high  as  it  is  to-day.  We  had  a  good 
business  year.  Lumber  is  not  umque,  and  grand,  and  gloomy,  and 
peculiar,  and  a  law  unto  itself.  Lumber  follows  the  general  trend  of 
economic  conditions,  and  goes  up  and  down  as  other  commodities  go 
up  and  down,  except  that  it  seems  to  me  that  lumber  is  slower  in 

foing  up  and  quicker  in  coining  down  than  any  other  commodity  that 
have  anv  knowledge  of. 

Now,  if  any  argument  has  any  merit  to  it,  this  one  will  have.  I 
find  all  the  arguments  I  have  had  here  to-day  have  been  lost  in  the 
shuffle,  and  I  nave  been  getting  a  great  deal  more  information  from 
the  committee  than  I  have  been  giving  it.  But  this  is  a  true  argu- 
ment and  has  been  made  by  gentlemen  on  one  side — and  I  must 
admit  that  the  fluctuating  views  of  the  very  able  gentlemen  are  very 
confusing — but  the  argument  is  made  on  one  side  that  it  will  not 
have  any  effect  on  us  and  will  not  hurt  us  if  the  duty  is  taken  off; 
and  I  have  already  stated  as  to  that  that  I  can  not  see,  then,  what  is 
to  be  gained  by  taking  the  duty  off  and  having  the  Government 
give  the  tariff  away.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  does  affect  us — 
and  I  believe  it  does;  and  this  is  testimony  and  not  a  mere  statement, 
and  I  will  state  my  belief  now,  based  on  experience,  certainly  on  a 
low-grade  product — if  it  does  affect  us,  what  can  we  do  ?    As  I  say, 
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I  make  the  statement — and  know  what  I  am  talking  about — that  the 
average-profit  on  lumber  has  not  been  SI. 25  a  thousand  to  the  people 
in  North  Carolina  pines  trade;  not  as  much  as  the  present  rate  of 
duty.  And  in  those  years  when  lumber  was  so  low  as  this,  gentle- 
man speaks  of  that  he  wants  it  put  on  record  to  contrast  with  the 
high  prices  of  to-day,  the  whole  South  was  filled  with  wrecked 
sawmills. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones,  is  not  the  lumber  business  a  great  deal 
like  the  heavy  grade  of  iron  and  steel,  that  when  there  are  dull 
times  in  the  country  people  do  not  buy  iron,  because  they  want  to 
economize?  When  times  are  dull  in  the  country  they  do  not  buy 
lumber,  because  they  are  not  building  houses  and  new  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  result  is  that  there  is  a  very  dull  time  in 
lumber  at  such  times,  and  the  result  is  that  the  weak  man  goes  down; 
he  is  in  debt  and  can  not  carry  his  product.  And  furthermore,  when 
there  are  good  times,  and  the  average  man  in  the  country  has  got 
money  in  his  pocket  to  spend,  it  goes  on  ahead  building  new  buildings, 
and  improvements,  and  there  is  a  tremendous  demand  for  lumber, 
with  the  result  that  you  have  very  high  prices  for  lumber  at  some 
times  and  very  low  prices  at  other  times  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.    * 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  tariff  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  that  condition:  is  that  not  so  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  absolutely  true.  It  is  all  so; 
but  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  feature  of  the  tunbei  business 
in  which  it  varied  from  all  those  other  manufacturing  enterprises, 
and  it  is  a  feature  that  I  think  certainly  commends  itself  to  very 
careful  consideration  from  this  committee,  and  that  is' this  fact:  In 
those  times  when  prices  are  low  and  business  is  stagnant,  those 
articles  that  are  manufactured — you  see  they  are  protected  articles 
in  a  few  hands  and  in  strong  hands — there  is  alwavs  a  let-up  in  pro- 
duction. They  can  control  the  production  and  t£e  amount  of  pro- 
duction. There  are  wide  organizations  that  control,  and  tnese 
gentlemen  can  say,  as  I  have  seen  it  done,  "  In  this  industry  there  is 
only  so  much  demand;  we  can  reduce  our  output  and  maintain 
prices." 

That  is  entirely  impracticable  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  so  far 
as  our  territory  is  concerned.  There  is  no  concert;  no  agreement 
among  the  people.  They  can  not  reach  any  such  agreement  among 
themselves,  ana  if  they  could  reach  the  agreement,  by  the  very  nature 
of  conditions  in  our  territory  we  can  not  carry  them  out.  We  must 
manufacture  lumber.  The  mills  have  got  to  keep  sawing.  A  man 
sometimes  feels  in  those  times  as  if  he  has  created  a  Frankenstein,  which 
he  sets  in  motion  and  which  keeps  on  going,  and  finally  it  gets  the 
life  of  him.  We  can  not  stop  sawing.  We  navegot  to  cut  our  tim- 
ber. We  have  only  got  so  much  time  to  do  it.  we  may  have  timber 
with  a  10-year  limit.     We  must  cut  that  timber  in  that  time.     The 

(jentlemen  are  familiar  with  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  North  Caro- 
ma  as  to  the  extension  of  times  to  cut  timber,  and  when  we  have  got 
our  plants,  and  have  our  sawmills  built,  and  our  men  employed — and 
all  tne  labor  is  high-priced  labor — and  have  the  interest  charges,  we 
must  continue  our  operations  right  along.    Every  concern  in  the 
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business  to-day  is  carrying  a  big  bonded  debt.  We  have  got  to  meet 
expenses.  We  have  got  to  have  money.  We  have  got  to  have  cash. 
If  we  do  not  get  our  price  that  it  costs  us,  we  have  got  to  keep  manu- 
facturing anynow. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Jones,  your  average  amount  of  imports, 
as  compared  to  the  consumption  in  the  American  market,  is  only 
between  1  and  2  per  cent,  and  when  the  bad  times  come  and  the  things 
which  destroyed  your  mills  and  shut  them  down  they  do  not  come 
from  that  1  or  2  per  cent  of  importation,  but  they  come  from  the 
competition  between  the  American  mills  maintaining  themselves  in  a 
market  that  has  run  away  from  them,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  home  con- 
flict that  destroys  the  business  and  not  imports  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  our  contention  is  that 
if  Congress  is  not  going  to  put  it  absolutely  on  a  free  basis  and  have 
free  trade,  and  there  is  bound  to  be  any  measure  of  protection  in  the 
business  at  all,  then,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  business  of  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber,  we  are  entitled  to  that  protection. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Jones,  let  me  ask  you,  am  I  correct  in  sajdng 
that  the  time  when  you  need  protection  most  is  the  time  when  prices 
are  low,  because  when  the  prices  for  lumber  are  low,  your  low-jgrade 
lumber  is  the  most  difficult  portion  of  your  product  to  dispose  of  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  is  a  grade  of  lumber  that  will  not  stand  freight 
to  any  great  distance,  because  your  low-grade  lumber  comes  in  com- 
petition with  all  the  low-grade  lumber,  whether  it  is  hemlock,  or 
whatever  it  is,  all  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Your  high-grade  lumber  you  export  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  used  at  home  ?  You  suffer 
more  on  your  low  grades,  the  grades  on  which  you  lose  money,  on 
which  you  do  not  get  back  the  cost  of  production  ?  Is  it  not  true, 
then,  that  you  need  more  the  protection  on  your  low-grade  lumber  , 
in  the  period  of  low  prices  than  at  any  other  time  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Why,  necessarily. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  gentleman  states,  Mr.  Jones,  that  in  the  period 
of  hard  times  these  people  are  not  bujing  lumber;  they  are  not  buying 
steel.  I  want  to  state  that  that  is  true  of  everything.  In  1896 
statistics  show  that  the  average  citizen  of  the  United  States  consumed 
3£  bushels  of  wheat  per  capita,  whereas  in  1910  they  consumed  an 
average  of  6i  bushels  of  wheat  per  capita.  So  that  what  is  true  of 
lumber  is  true  of  bread,  is  true  of  meat,  and  everything  else.  Your 
purchasing  power  is  less,  and  consequently  you  are  unable  to  buy  at 
a  period  01  low  prices. 

Mr.  Jones,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  that  not  true  i 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Whether  you  are  lumberers  or  agriculturists,  or 
whatever  you  are  engaged  in  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  that  the  committee,  in  its  good  nature,  has 
kindly  extended  my  time. 

Mr.  James.  I  want  to  ask  this  question,  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  James.  You  state  that  you  need  this  tariff  to  protect  you,  not 
because  of  the  wages  paid  in  Canada  as  against  this  country,  but 
because  the  lumber  itself  is  cheaper  there  than  it  is  here;  is  that 
right  ? 

Air.  Jones.  I  don't  think  I  said  that,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  I  think  you  practically  do  when  you  say  that  in 
eastern  Canada  the  wages  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  States,  and 
eastern  Canada,  you  said,  was  your  only  competitor. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  James.  Therefore  you  could  not  want  this  tariff  on  account  of 
the  difference  in  wages,  you  must  want  it  then,  because  of  the  fact 
that  lumber  is  sold  cheaper  there  than  it  is  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  did  not  attempt  to  cover  that  point  at  all,  if 
you  please,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whenever  I  have  attempted  to 
cover  any  particular  point,  some  gentleman  of  the  committee,  seek- 
ing the  information  that  he  thought  1  might  be  able  to  give  him,  has 
diverted  me  to  some  other  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will  answer 
your  question  now.     I  say  I  did  not  go  into  that  point  at  all. 

Mr.  James.  All  right. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  the  average  freight  rate  from  Canada — and  trans- 

I)ortation  is  the  main  factor  in  the  cost  of  lumber,  after  you  get  by  the 
abor — there  is  an  average  freight  rate  to  New  York  City  of  26  cents 
from  our  territory,  and  of  15  cents  from  Canada — from  Ottawa,  15 
cents,  a  difference  of  11  cents  per  hundred  yards,  which  will  make  a 
difference  of  $3.50  a  thousand  or  more. 

Mr.  James.  And  that,  you  say,  will  enable  the  consumer  to  get 
lumber  cheaper  from  Canada  if  the  tariff  is  taken  off  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  matter  which  this  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  in  its  judgment,  must  decide.  I  am  not  under- 
taking to  do  that. 

Mr.  James.  No;  you  come  before  us  in  the  nature  of  an  expert 
familiar  with  the  lumber  business  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  Familiar  with  the  tariff  act.  Now,  you  must  have 
some  reason  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  Then,  if  the  reason  is  that  it  would  cheapen  lumber, 
you  can  say  that.  If  it  would  not  cheapen  lumber,  how  would  you 
be  injured  oy  taking  the  tariff  off  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  same  question  we  have  covered  several  times, 
and  I  will  say  that  anybody  can  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
effect  of  any  action  on  the  tariff. 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  will  take  a  very  wise  man  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty and  knowledge  what  the  effect  will  be,  but  I  say  that  if  it  will 
not  cheapen  lumber,  why  take  the  duty  off  if  you  are  looking  for 
revenue  ? 

Mr.  James.  Well,  if  it  will  not,  why  are  you  appearing  here  asking 
for  a  continuance  of  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  that  is  my  opinion.  We  simply  give  our 
opinion  that  it  will  cheapen  lumber. 

Mr.  James.  That  is  my  opinion.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  this  question : 
You  want  our  favorable  action  in  behalf  of  a  few  manufacturers  of 
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lumber.  According  to  the  census  erf  10  years  ago  there  were  8,300,000 
families  that  lived  in  homes  they  had  rented.  Don't  you  think  that 
the  Government  might  do  a  little  encouragement  along  the  line  of 
home  building  and  cheapen  lumber  to  those  millions  of  men  and 
women,  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  to  own  a  home  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  the  statement  which  you  make  that  we  want 

S ingress  to  legislate  in  favor  of  the  manufacturers  of  lumber  I  am 
mpelled  to  take  issue  with,  if  you  please.  We  do  not  ask  you  to 
legislate.  We  say  this,  and  I  say,  so  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned, 
that  I  do  not  believe  in  legislation  in  favor  of  any  product.  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  protection  principle. 

Mr.  James.  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  protection  principle  at  all. 

Mr.  James.  Now,  you  have  several  times  said 

Mr.  Jones  (interposing).  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman,  in 
all  fairness,  will  permit  me;  as  I  say,  you  gentlemen  are  versed  in 
public  life  and  are  able  speakers;  and  I  simply  am  a  lumberman; 
and  when  I  set  an  idea  and  try  to  answer  a  question,  then  the  gentle- 
men invariably  interrupt  me  when  I  get  half  through,  and  I  get  side- 
tracked; and  I  do  not  Know  how  to  talk  so  as  to  appear  well  in  the 
record.  Now,  you  gentlemen  here  are  all  experts  in  getting  your- 
selves shown  up  properly  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Well,  we  talk  for  the  Record  sometimes.  We  will 
give  you  the  privilejge  of  talking  all  you  want. 

Mr.  Jones.  Here  is  the  situation,  gentlemen,  and  I  am  not  speaking 
for  the  North  Carolina  Pine  Association  when  I  speak  that  way.  I 
am  not  going  to  talk  politics  to  this  committee.  I  have  been  a 
business  man  all  my  life,  but  I  have  been  on  the  Democratic  State 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  your  position. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  you  will  simply  just  let  me  say  this:  The  committee 
has  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  want  to  stop  now,  but  I  want  to  say 
this:  That  I  understand  that  the  country  is  not  ready  for  any  free- 
trade  bill.  If  you  are  bound  to  have  a  revenue,  if  you  have  got  to 
impose  a  duty  on  various  products  in  order  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Government,  and  whether  you  call  that  a  protective 
duty  or  a  revenue  duty  or  whatever  you  call  it,  incidentally  it  is 
bound  to  afford  some  degree  of  protection.  What  else  is  the  purpose 
back  of  the  duty?  It  is  bound  to  afford  some  degree  of  protection 
to  various  products.  We  simply  ask  that,  if  a  duty  has  to  be  levied  to 
raise  revenue,  lumber  be  treated  simply  fairly  and  placed  on  a  just 
and  equitable  basis,  along  with  other  manufactured  products,  and  we 
most  respectfully  submit  that  the  present  duty  of  $1.25  per  thousand 
is  about  as  low  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  and  do  any  good  to  anybody. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  necessary — I  do  not  know;  I  have  been 
reading  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  views  of  the  chairman — and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
you  would  have  to  have  a  flat  average  duty  of  something  near  20  per 
cent  on  all  products,  an  average  duty,  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Government.  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  the  fact.  But  when 
ou  come  down  to  the  levying  of  duties  that  you  have  got  to  raise 
or  your  necessary  expenses  you  certainly  would  not  come  down  low 
enough  to  touch  lumber. 
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Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Jones,  could  I  ask  you  one  question  f 

Mr.  Jones.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  asking  the  question  I  intend  to  answer  the 
question  put  by  the  gentleman  a  few  minutes  ago,  about  the  number 
of  people  living  in  rented  homes.  I  will  call  that  gentleman's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  census  of  1910  shows  that  there  are  over 
48,000  sawmills,  employing,  in  round  numbers,  800,000  men,  in  the 
country.    That  does  not  include  men  employed  in  lumber  camps. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  there  are  more  in  actual  number  of  men  engaged 
in  the  logging  operations  than  at  the  sawmill. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  if  there  are  1,600,000  people  employed  in  the 
sawmills  and  lumber  camps,  and  if  you  have  five  people  to  the  family, 
there  are  seven  and  one-half  millions  of  people  employed  in  that 
industry  or  dependent  upon  it,  consuming  agricultural  products,  and 
buying  boots  and  shoes,  and  the  products  of  all  other  labor  in  the 
country.  That  is  not  taken  into  consideration  when  you  put  the 
product  of  that  labor  on.  the  free  list,  and  put  the  other  on  the  pro- 
tected list.  Is  that  not  right  ?  It  is  inconsistent  to  put  one  man's 
Eroduct  on  the  free  list  and  another  man's  product  on  the  protected 
st  when  the  two  use  the  product  of  both  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  simply  saying  that  if  we  are  ffoing  to  put  a  duty 
on  any  products,  lumber  ought  to  be  treated  fairly  and  equitably  as 
compared  with  other  products. 

Mr.  James.  Mr.  Jones,  you  have  several  times  said  in  your  testi- 
mony that  if  we  are  legislating  for  revenue  we  ought  to  put  a  tariff 
on  lumber.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  position  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  this,  that  where  it  makes  a  tariff  we  do  so  for  rev- 
enue, and  not  for  protection;  but  that  there  are  certain  necessities 
of  life,  upon  which  we  impose  no  tariff  at  all,  because  we  believe 
we  can  get  sufficient  revenue  to  run  the  Government  without  impos- 
ing a  tax  upon  those  articles  that  are  needed  by  all  the  people  ?  Is 
that  not  the  Democratic  position  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  for  every  article  that  you  leave  the  duty  off 
you  have  got  to  increase  the  duty  on  other  articles,  I  think,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  James.  Well,  that  might  be  true,  and  yet  we  might  be  able 
to  put  the  duty  upon  those  things  that  the  poorer  class,  the  greater 
part  of  our  people,  would  not  be  forced  to  buy  in  order  to  live. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  the  article  was  sold  cheaper  abroad  than  it  was 
here  I  would  take  every  cent  of  duty  off.  Wow,  I  never  interrupt, 
and  I  hope  you  will  let  me  finish.  I  say  that  when  I  found  an  article 
like  lumber,  for  instance,  with  such  a  small  margin  of  profit,  and 
such  precarious  conditions,  that  a  man  in  the  business  so  often 
fails,  and  with  the  large  number  of  workingmen  and  their  families 
depending  on  it:  ana  when  I  found  that  Canada  was  in  compe- 
tition with  the  United  States  in  this  business — now,  I  am  stating 
this  as  a  fact,  that  we  export  lumber  to  England  and  other  countries 
and  we  get  from  $2  to  $3  a  thousand,  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent 
more  for  it,  than  we  do  on  lumber  sold  here — and  when  I  came  to 
Congress  and  knew  all  those  facts,  I  would  say.  "This  is  a  good, 
meritorious  proposition;  and  I  would  say  the  lumber  people  are 
deserving  people,  and  if  this  is  incidental  protection  they  ought  to 
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hare  it,  and  this  only  7.69  per  cent  protection  is  very  small,  and 
I  would  not  disturb  it." 

Mr.  James.  Now,  Mr.  Jones 

Mr.  Lonowobth.  Mr.  Jones,  if  you  found  that  they  had  a  duty  of 
29  per  cent  on  wool,  would  you  distinguish  between  wool  and  lumber 
as  the  necessities  of  life  f 

Mr.  Jones.  Sometimes  I  would  feel  if  I  had  a  good  woolen  overcoat 
that  I  could  afford  to  stay  outside,  without  the  protection  of  a 
wooden  building. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  you  will  admit  that  practically  the  only  com- 
petitor that  you  have  in  the  lumber  market  is  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  At  present;  yes.  But  Mexico  is  standing  at  our  door 
ready  to  come  in  and  be  a  competitor  in  the  lumber  industry. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  think  we  need  have  any  fear  from  Mexico.  We 
have  a  good  deal  more  right  to  fear  it  from  Siberia.  Now, 
I  want  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  put  into  the 
record  as  a  contribution  to  the  economic  discussion,  the  exportations 
of  lumber  to  Canada  from  the  United  States  for  the  last  three  years. 
You  will  find  it  on  page  1907  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  heading  of  "Exports  of  domestic  merchandise." 
In  1910  the  exports  to  Canada  were  189,193,000  feet. 

In  1911  they  had  grown  to  403,285,000  feet.  In  1912— fiscal  year 
closing  July  last — they  had  grown  to  553,021,000  feet.  So  that  our 
exports  seem  to  have  increased  about  threefold  in  three  years  from 
the  United  States  to  Canada,  which  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  clear 
indication  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  was  in  our 
favor,  unless  the  character  of  the  lumber  was  noncompetitive,  and  in 
either  case  it  does  not  justify  a  duty  on  lumber  in  the  United  States. 
If  it  is  noncompetitive  because  of  its  character,  because  of  its  uses,  it 
does  not  justify  a  duty;  and  if  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
is  in  our  favor,  that  does  not  justify  a  duty;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  records  of  exports  would  clearly  demonstrate  that  thing. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  lumber  from  Canada,  so  far  as  our  product  is 
concerned 

Mr.  Fordnet  (interposing).  Mr.  Jones,  the  lumber  he  refeis  to  he 
well  knows,  and  so  does  every  other  man,  that  there  were  unusual 
conditions  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan — and  the  immigration  in 
those  great  wheat  fields  has  brought  about  an  unusually  abnormal 
condition  and  an  unusual  demand  lor  lumber  in  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  importation  of  lumber  from  Canada  enters  largely 
into  our  competition;  the  importations  from  Canada  were  valued  at 
only  $17.39  per  thousand  during  the  year  1912,  showing  that  it  does 
enter  into  competition  with  the  lumber  we  manufacture;  and  so  far 
as  our  product  of  4,000,000,000  feet  is  concerned,  and  the  pathetic 
feature  of  the  poor  American  workman  who  needs  lumber  to  build  his 
home,  that  disappears  and  vanishes  when  we  find  that  85  per  cent 
of  our  lumber  of  4,000,000,000  feet  is  used  for  boxes  and  for  crating 
purposes;  used  by  those  people  who  manufacture  highly  protected 
products,  and  that  the  largest  user  of  our  character  of  lumber  is  the 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

The  Chalbman.  Gentlemen  we  have  got  three  other  witnesses. 
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Mr.  Long  worth.  Mr.  Jones,  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  It  is  a  little  bit  off  the  line  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing. Do  you  believe  that  free  lumber  would  tend  to  increase  or  di- 
minish the  destruction  of  the  American  forests  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  subject  is  treated  in  the  brief  which  will  be  filed 
by  the  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Pine  Association.  I  have  not 
referred  to  it,  because  the  secretary  wiU  do  so.  Free  lumber  is  not 
consistent  with  conservation.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  and 
they  covered  that  particular  point  in  their  argument. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Well,  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  that 
line  of  argument,  and  I  confess  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  feel, 
although  such  authorities  as  Mr.  Pinchot  and  Mr.  Hines,  and  Mr. 
Fordney  here  all  say  that  free  lumber  is  against  the  interests  of  con- 
servation. To  me  it  seems  perfectly  apparent  that  the  larger  the 
market  they  have  to  get  timber  from,  the  less  destruction  will  there 
be  of  our  forests. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  not  the  area  but  the  price  that  counts. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  have  that  set  out  in  the  brief  of  your 
association  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  proved  to-day,  by  the  fact  that  every  sawmill 
in  our  territory  is  bringing  to  the  mill  and  cutting  up  and  disposing 
of  logs  that  are  left  lying  in  the  woods  and  forest,  and  that  he  coula 
not  afford  to  haul  and  manufacture  before. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  the  lower  the  price,  the  lower  grade  is  left  in  the 
woods. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  the  gentlemen  will  not  go  into  any  lengthy 
discussion,  as  it  is  late  now. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  lot  of  information  I  wanted  to  give  the  com- 
mittee, but  it  has  been  elusive.  I  have  been  giving  them  informa- 
tion that  the  members  of  the  committee  have  asked  for  and  it  has 
kept  me  from  going  into  things  that  I  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  You  can  put  all  that  in  your  brief. 

Following  is  the  brief  mentioned  by  the  witness: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  please  allow  me  to  present  briefly 
on  behalf  of  the  North  Carolina  Pine  Association  a  few  reasons  why  the  tariff  on  lumber 
(Schedule  D,  par.  201)  should  not  be  reduced. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  in  the  first  place  that  the  North  Carolina  Pine  Association  is* 
made  up  of  manufacturers  of  yellow  pine  lumber  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  According  to  the  Government  report  for  1910  (Forest 
Products  No.  2)  there  were  in  these  three  States  5,347  sawmills  producing  4,100,000,000 
feet  of  lumber.  Of  this  amount,  3,250,000,000  was  yellow  pine,  the  remainder  being 
made  up  of  various  kinds  of  wood .  A  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  employed  by 
these  mills  is  65,000  and  if  we  allow  a  family  of  5  persons  to  each  man,  which  is  cus- 
tomary; the  total  population  dependent  on  these  sawmills  for  their  support  is  325,000 
people.  This,  of  course,  covers  sawmills  only  and  has  no  reference  to  other  wood- 
working and  wood-using  establishments,  the  employees  of  which  would  probably 
amount  to  as  large  a  number  as  of  the  sawmills. 

The  lumber  industry  has  been  one  of  the  largest  factors  in  building  up  the  South, 
and  indeed  in  building  up  all  sections  of  our  country,  and  furnishes  employment  to 
more  men  than  any  other  industry.  It  goes  into  uninhabited  sections,  runs  railroads, 
builds  mills,  houses,  etc.,  and  results  in  the  gradual  development  of  these  section?. 
The  entire  output  of  lumber  in  the  Southern  8tates  in  1910  was  in  rough  figures 
18,000,000,000  feet,  or  about  45  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  outturn  of  the  whole  country, 
namely  40,000,000,000.    A  great  many  of  the  mills  are  small  affairs,  which  is  shown  from 
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the  average  output  throughout  the  country  of  less  than  5,000  feet  per  day,  while  the 
cut  of  a  modern  band  sawmill  will  run  from  50,000  to  150,000  feet  per  day. 

We  recognize  the  fact,  of  course,  that  the  country  has  commissioned  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  lower  the  tariff  as  a  whole  and  we  are  not  here  to  interfere  at  all  with 
your  duty  in  that  regard.  We  believe,  however,  that  when  you  consider  the  small 
tariff  on  lumber  as  compared  with  the  duties  on  other  articles  you  will  not  consider 
ua  inconsistent  in  asking  you  to  allow  the  lumber  item  to  stand  as  at  present.  Under 
Schedule  D,  section  201,  the  duty  on  lumber  is  $1.25  per  thousand  feet,  with  certain  small 
advances  for  dressing.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  there  was  imported 
907 ,943,490  feet  at  an  average  value  of  $17 .  39  per  thousand  feet.  The  duty  collected  on 
this  was  $1,203,810.26,  or  7.69  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  can  not  be  said  that  a  duty  of  7.69 
per  cent  constitutes  a  high  or  protective  tariff.  If  a  uniform  rate  of  duty  was  to  be 
levied  on  all  imported  articles  for  simply  revenue  purposes,  you  could  hardly  make 
it  lower  than  12  to  15  per  cent,  so  that  the  rate  on  lumber  is  now  very  much  below 
the  level  revenue  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  compare  the  rate  of  duty  on  lumber  with  the  rates  in  effect  under 
the  present  tariff  on  other  items  entering  into  the  construction  of  houses  and  other 
buildings,  viz,  structural  iron,  25  per  cent;  sheet  iron  and  corrugated  iron,  30  per 
cent;  bricks,  25  per  cent;  cement,  21  per  cent;  lime,  10  per  cent;  hardware,  45  per 
cent.  Many  of  the  above  items  have  a  specific  duty  on  them  in  the  tariff,  but  we 
have  taken  these  rates  from  the  publication  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  showing  the  imported  merchandise  entered  for  consumption  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1912.  We  believe  a  comparison  of  the  above  rates  will  convince 
you  very  conclusively  that  there  should  be  no  reduction  of  the  rate  on  lumber  until 
other  articles  which  are  used  with  lumber  in  the  building  of  houses  are  also  materially 
reduced. 

Your  attention  is  also  directed  to  another  inequality  in  the  levying  of  tariff  duties, 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  almost  everything  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  producing  lum- 
ber is  heavily  taxed.  Our  machinery  bears  an  import  duty  of  45  per  cent;  the  circular 
saws,  20  per  cent;  band  saws,  33  per  cent;  leather  belting,  40  per  cent;  steel  rails, 
15  per  cent.  The  hay  for  the  use  of  our  logging  teams  is  protected  at  the  rate  of  43  per 
cent,  while  corn  bears  a  duty  of  17  per  cent  and  oats  38  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  hay 
and  grain  used  by  lumbermen  is  unknown,  but  is  something  enormous  in  the  aggre- 

Ste.  It  appears  Doth  unreasonable  and  unfair  from  our  point  of  view  to  admit  lumber 
>e  of  duty  and  require  the  manufacturer  of  lumber  to  buy  his  supplies  of  manufac- 
turers and  farmers  who  are  highly  protected.  According  to  the  report  referred  to 
above,  the  average  rate  on  imported  dutiable  articles  last  year  was  40  per  cent  and  the 
average  rate  on  all  articles  imported,  both  dutiable  and  free,  was  18}  per  cent.  There 
appears  to  be  no  room  for  argument,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  these  statistics,  that  the 
lumber  tariff  should  remain  undisturbed.  In  fact,  justice  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  tariff  should  be  increased;  but  we  are  not  asking  for  any  increase,  as  we  feel 
that  the  differential  of  $1.25  against  Canadian  lumber  puts  us  about  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  Canadian  manufacturer. 

In  the  matter  of  costs,  we  believe  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  actual  cost  of 
manufacturing  the  lumber  in  this  country  or  in  Canada.  The  wages  are  about  the 
same  there  as  here  (except  in  western  Canada),  and  indeed  may  be  a  little  higher,  but 
on  the  other  hand  their  labor  is  far  more  efficient  and  regular.  In  the  western  part  of 
Canada  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  labor  is  largely  in  evidence,  with  a  very  low  rate  of 
wages  and  a  corresponding  low  order  of  living.  The  laws  of  our  country  prevent  our 
mills  from  making  use  of  this  oriental  labor,  which  constitutes  three-fourths  of  the 
working  force  in  many  of  the  mills  in  British  Columbia  and  other  western  Provinces  of 
Canada.  The  average  cost  of  producing  1,000  feet  of  lumber  from  the  log  and  loading 
on  car  ready  for  shipment  in  this  section,  according  to  reports  compiled  from  a  number 
of  mills,  is  $12.82.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  stumpage  or  cost  of  the  timber.  Three 
dollars  per  thousand  feet  is  about  the  lowest  price  at  which  stumpage  in  accessible 
locations  can  be  bought.  There  have  been  many  purchases  at  prices  ranging  from 
$5  to  $6  per  thousand,  and  we  hear  of  very  few  at  a  lower  rate  than  $3.  Using  $3  as 
the  value  of  stumpage  would  make  the  average  mill  cost  of  lumber  $15.82.  The 
average  rate  of  freight  from  the  section  covered  by  this  association  to  New  York, 
which  is  our  principal  market,  is  about  21  cents  per  100  pounds.  Figuring  the  weight 
of  the  lumber  at  2,500  pounds,  which  it  will  probably  average,  as  a  great  deal  of  the 
lumber  shipped  is  dressed,  the  cost  of  delivering  at  New  York  would  be  $5.25,  making 
the  total  price  of  the  lumber  delivered  $21.07  per  thousand  feet. 

The  average  value  at  which  the  Canadian  lumber  was  entered,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  last  year,  was  $17.39.  This,  of  course,  was 
the  Belling  pri^e  and  included  a  profit  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer.    The  freight  on 
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this  to  New  York  would  probably  average  $4  per  thousand  feet,  making  a  delivery  price 
of  |21.S9,  thus  bringing  the  price  of  the  Canadian  product  and  ours  very  close  together. 
For  a  great  many  purposes  buyers  are  willing  to  pay  a  little  higher  price  for  the  Cana- 
dian lumber.  1 1  is  preferable  even  at  $2  or  $3  advance  for  some  uses.  You  will  readily 
see,  therefore,  that  on  an  equal  basis  our  manufacturers  are  at  a  disadvantage  both  as 
to  selling  and  as  to  the  profit  received.  Much  of  the  Canadian  lumber  is  manufactured 
from  what  are  known  as  Crown  lands,  on  which  the  rate  of  stumpage  charged  is  only 
60  cents  per  thousand  feet  and  no  investment  is  required  to  hold  the  timber.  A  small 
payment  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  has  to  be  made  each  year,  which  will  hardly  amount  to 
more  than  2  cents  per  thousand  feet,  and  the  stumpage  of  only  50  cents  per  thousand  feet 
is  paid  when  the  timber  is  actually  cut.  In  our  country,  on  the  other  hand,  stumpage 
has  to  be  bought  outright,  and  in  many  cases  the  timber  is  held  anywhere  from  10  to  20 
years  before  cutting,  so  that  the  interest  and  taxes  in  the  end  amount  to  considerably 
more  than  the  original  cost  of  the  timber.  Of  course,  all  Canadian  timber  is  not  on 
the  Crown  lands,  and  such  of  it  as  is  owned  privately  has  to  be  bought  outright  in  the 
same  manner  as  ours. 

In  the  matter  of  freight  rates  the  Canadians  have  an  advantage  over  us,  aa  they  are 
more  accessible  to  the  large  consuming  sections  of  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania.  They  can  get  into  these  markets  by  rail  at  from  $1  to  $1 .50  per  thousand 
lees  than  we  can  on  the  average,  and  from  the  maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  cargoes 
can  be  shipped  into  Boston  and  New  York  at  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  thousand  leas 
than  we  can  deliver  them.  Besides  these  existing  differentials  in  freight  favorable  to 
Canada  in  the  East,  their  manufacturers  in  the  West  are  counting  strongly  on  getting 
low  rates  via  Panama  Canal  and  throwing  their  lumber  into  our  Atlantic  seaports. 
Owing  to  their  open  market  for  ships  they  will  secure  lower  rates  than  our  manufac- 
turers on  the  west  coast  through  the  canal,  just  as  they  are  now  able  to  do  on  other 
cargo  shipments.  Instead  of  a  prohibitory  rail  rate  of,  say,  $25  per  thousand  feet, 
as  at  present,  they  are  counting  on  a  vessel  rate  of  $8  from  Vancouver  to  New  York .  The 
effect  of  this  is  problematical,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  will  have  to  be  a  con- 
siderable readjustment  of  methods  of  marketing  our  product  after  the  canal  is  opened 
for  use  and  our  western  competitors  given  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  what  they 
can  do.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  already  existing  differentials  in  favor  of  the  eastern 
Canadian  mills  and  the  impending  invasion  from  the  West,  is  it  not  a  very  reasonable 
proposition  to  leave  our  small  lumber  tariff  undisturbed  until  the  lumber  industry 
adjusts  itself? 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons,  however,  for  retaining  the  tariff  and  preventing 
any  possibility  of  a  reduction  in  prices  of  lumber  by  the  admission  of  the  low-grade 
Canadian  product  is  the  conservation  of  our  forests.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
writer  under  date  of  May  14,  1911,  Dr.  Schenck,  of  Biltmore,  N.  C,  states  that 
"American  forestry  and  free  lumber  are  incompatible."  Dr.  Schenck  is  one  of  the 
best  authorities  in  this  country  on  forestry  matters,  having  been  brought  over  here 
from  Germany  about  12  or  15  years  ago  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  take  charge  of  his 
immense  forests  in  North  Carolina.  I  believe  you  will  find  that  practically  all 
foresters  in  this  country  will  agree  with  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Schenck.  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot  said  that  if  a  reduction  of  duty  on  lumber  would  lower  the  price  of 
timber,  it  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  forest  conservation.  The  reason  for  this 
is  evident.  If  admitting  free  lumber  reduces  the  price  at  all,  it  will  affect  the 
lower  grades  of  the  product.  These,  of  course,  are  gotten  from  the  inferior  portions 
of  the  timber  and  unless  the  price  of  the  lower  grades  can  be  kept  at  a  level  that  will 
justify  the  manufacturer  in  handling  it,  he  will  be  obliged  to  leave  this  portion  of 
the  timber  in  the  forest  to  rot,  using  only  the  best  logs  and  those  that  will  develop 
the  better  grades.  It  has  always  been  the  case  in  times  of  low  prices  of  lumber,  or 
when  stumpage  was  cheap,  that  timber  was  wasted .  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when 
we  could  buy  timber  at  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  thousand  stumpage,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered wortn  while,  nor  indeed  was  the  manufacturer  justified  in  working  the 
forests  clean,  i.  e.,  a  tree  would  be  cut  down  and  perhaps  only  the  two  butt  logs 
would  be  cut  off  and  utilized,  leaving  one  or  two  knotty  logs  near  the  top  of  the  tree 
which  would  be  left  in  the  woods  to  rot. 

Under  present  conditions  and  at  prevailing  prices  of  lumber,  the  manufacturer  is 
able  to  utilize  practically  all  of  the  timber,  so  that  in  getting  out  a  specified  quantity 
of  feet  per  day  fewer  trees  will  have  to  be  cut  than  if  only  a  portion  of  the  tree  is  util- 
ized. The  demand  in  our  country  for  lumber  runs  about  40,000,000,000  to  45,000,000,- 
000  feet  annually  and  this  amount  of  lumber  will  have  to  be  produced  whether  the 
price  is  high  or  low,  but  you  can  readily  understand  from  the  above  line  of  reasoning 
that  if  the  prices  are  low  a  larger  number  of  trees  will  be  cut  to  produce  the  needed 
amount  of  lumber  than  if  prices  are  high,  justifying  a  close  utilization. 
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Another  feature  that  seems  to  be  misunderstood  in  regard  to  this  stumpage  feature 
is  that  the  stumpage  available  in  Canada  is  relatively  small.  The  Canadian  timber 
supply  has  been  estimated  at  800,000,000,000  feet,  whereas  the  supply  in  this  country 
is  2,800,000,000,000  feet.  If  all  of  our  mills  were  shut  down  and  the  Canadian  timber 
drawn  on  exclusively  it  would  probably  be  exhausted  in  15  or  20  years.  It  will  readily 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  suggestion  of  throwing  the  Canadian  forests  open  to  the 
use  of  this  country  would  afford  but  little  relief  and  we  would  lose  more  timber  from 
our  own  forests  by  waste  and  destruction  than  we  could  get  from  Canada.  In  this  con- 
nection I  want  to  quote  again  from  Dr.  Schenck,  who  has  a  way  of  expressing  his  ideas 
very  clearly  and  concisely  and  who  is  one  of  the  best  thinkers  we  have: 

"We  are  in  the  habit  of  comforting  ourselves  in  America,  in  view  of  the  waning 
timber  supply,  with  the  idea  that  timber  may  be  imported  from  Canada  and  Mexico 
when  our  supplies  are  exhausted.  Granting  that  such  importation  is  possible,  what 
inducement  exists  for  the  owner  of  timberlands  to  produce  at  a  great  expense  what 
can  be  imported  with  the  present  rates  of  cheap  transportation  from  foreign  countries? 
While  the  tariff  is  not  very  high,  the  general  anxiety  to  set  it  aside  can  be  interpreted 
by  the  owners  of  wood  goods  or  of  forests  only  as  a  deterrent  from  investments  in  con- 
servative forestry.  The  certainty  of  a  high  tariff  to  remain  for  a  long  time  would  be 
an  inducement,  without  a  doubt,  toward  investments  in  conservative  forestry.  Con- 
servative forestry  has  never  been  practiced  by  the  small  owners  either  in  America  or 
in  Europe. 

"  A  dominating  control  is  required  of  farsighted  financiers,  public  or  private,  over 
the  timber  left  standing.  This  control  must  fix  the  price  of  tne  timber  so  high  that 
it  will  pay  to  reproduce  the  timber.  Conservative  forestry,  where  it  exists,  depends 
on  large  holdings  of  timberlands.  As  long  as  timber  can  be  imported  more  cheaply 
than  it  can  be  grown  at  home  none  will  be  grown,  and  one-fourth  of  our  fatherland 
soil  will  be  doomed  to  lie  idle.  The  lower  the  price  of  stumpage  the  greater  the  waste 
of  stumpage.  Checking  of  importation  results  in  higher  stumpage  prices;  hence  in 
better  chances  for  conservative  forestry.  The  wages  paid  for  logging  and  milling 
should  remain  in  the  United  States. 

"President  Taft  forgets  that  Canada  contains  but  one-third  of  our  timber  resources. 
or  800,000,000,000  feet  board  measure.  President  Taft  forgets  that  no  civilized 
country  practices,  nowadays,  conservative  forestry  with  the  door  to  importation 
wide  open.  A  country  desirous  to  establish  conservative  forestry  must  protect  it. 
Germany,  where  conservative  forestry  is  well  established,  protects  it,  nevertheless." 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  the  North  Carolina  Pine  Association  protests  against  the 
removal  or  reduction  of  the  duty  on  lumber,  because  any  reduction  would  mean 
putting  our  manufacturers  at  further  disadvantage  in  competing  with  the  Canadian 
manufacturers;  because  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  low-grade  lumber  would  mean 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  oy  reducing 
wages;  because  we  feel  that  lumber  is  already  discriminated  against  by  having  a 
duty  of  less  than  8  per  cent  as  compared  with  an  average  of  40  per  cent  on  all  dutiable 
articles;  and  because,  as  fully  referred  to  above,  a  reduction  m  the  price  of  lumber 
would  render  abortive  any  efforts  at  forest  conservation.  As  Dr.  Schenck  truly  says, 
"American  forestry  and  free  lumber  are  incompatible." 

Thanking  you  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  our  views, 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  B.  Roper, 

Secretary- Treasurer  North  Carolina  Pine  Association. 


BRIEF  OF  Z.  W.  WHITEHEAD,  WILMINGTON,  IT.  C. 
A  Tariff  on  Lumber  and  the  Reasons  Why. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  am  here  as  a 
lumberman  to  advocate  and  champion  the  present  tariff  on  lumber  upon  the  broad 
grounds  that  experience  has  taught  us  that  this  Government  has  become  so  great  and 
worldwide  in  its  commerce  ana  trade  at  home  and  abroad  that  to  meet  current 
expenses  a  tariff  for  revenue,  at  least,  must  be  levied  and  collected;  and,  second, 
because  the  present  duty  of  only  about  7  per  cent  is  strictly  in  line  with  the  principles 
of  a  tarff  for  revenue,  to  which  the  incoming  administration  is  committed,  and  lower 
than  the  Government  could  afford  to  levy  on  an  average,  schedule  by  schedule,  and 
meet  the  annual  expenses  of  the  country.  For  example,  the  Dingley  bill  of  some 
years  ago  levied  an  average  duty  on  articles  imported  into  this  country  of  about  47 
per  cent,  while  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill  just  preceding  that  measure  carried  an  aver- 
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age  duty  of  37  per  cent,  and  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  bill  carried  a  duty  of  approxi- 
mately 46  per  cent. 

In  the  next  place  the  whole  business  fabric  of  this  country  is  to-day  predicated 
upon  a  tariff  for  revenue  or  for  protection,  per  se.  and  to  place  lumber  on  tne  free  list 
under  such  standards  would  so  disarrange  and  disjoint  all  of  the  present  machinery 
incidental  to  the  conduct  of  the  lumber  business  in  all  its  ramifications,  from  a  national 
and  international  standpoint,  as  to  invite  disaster  and  inevitably  produce  a  demorali- 
zation in  business  circles,  bringing  down  upon  this  great  industry  a  loss  that  would  be 
ten  times  as  great  as  the  American  consumers  of  foreign  lumber  would  benefit  thereby. 

That  is  to  say.  granting  that  the  American  consumer  would  get  the  benefit  of  the 
$1.50  per  1,000  duty  now  levied  if  repealed  (which  I  deny  would  be  the  case  and  I 
will  later  on  prove  it),  the  United  States  manufactures  annually  37,000,000,000 
feet  for  foreign  and  domestic  purposes.  The  loss  of  $1.50  per  1,000  feet  on  this  amount 
would  involve  an  annual  loss  to  the  lumber  interests  of  the  United  States  of  $50,500,000. 
Granting  that  American  consumers  would  use  5,000,000,000  feet  of  Canadian  lumber 
and  save  the  $1.50  per  1,000  on  this  amount,  the  saving  thus  made  would  only  total 
$7,500,000.  Thus,  we  would  be  throwing  away  or  taking  out  of  the  pockets  of  one 
class  of  the  American  people  $50,500,000  to  save  $7,500,000  to  another.  I  do  not 
believe  any  member  of  the  committee  or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would 
ever  sanction  such  a  proposition,  and  especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
policy  would  involve  a  gross  discrimination  against  one  class  of  our  people  and  in 
favor  of  another. 

This  being  (the  case,  as  business  men,  holding  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand  the 
destiny  of  this  great  enterprise  and  guarding  the  public  weal,  1  believe  you  will  con- 
cede, after  proper  reflection,  that  the  idea  of  repealing  the  present  tariff  on  lumber, 
whereby  you  would  be  inviting  such  wholesale  disaster,  would  be  a  bad  bargain  and 
one  to  which  each  and  all  of  you  would  in  years  to  come  stand  aghast  at. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  has  demonstrated  that  whenever  the  United  States 
has  started  in  to  reduce  the  duty  on  Canadian  lumber,  the  Canadian  lumberman  have 
straightway  added  a  clause  to  their  contracts  on  American  sales,  giving  the  Canadians 
the  benefit  of  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  matter 
of  record  brought  out  in  the  hearings  before  the  special  session  of  Congress  in  1909, 
when  the  duty  was  $2  per  thousand  instead  of  $1.50  as  to-day  ?  so  that  if  you  gentle- 
men are  thinking  of  placing  lumber  on  the  free  list,  with  the  idea  that  you  are  going 
to  provide  the  American  consumers  with  lower-priced  lumber,  you  have  been  reck- 
oning without  your  host  and  stand  a  good  chance  of  throwing  away  two  or  three  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  revenue  and  playing  into  the  hands  of  tne  Canadian  lumbermen 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  manufacturer  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

In  the  next  place  Canada  levies  a  tariff  of  approximately  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
American  lumber  entering  that  country,  whereas  the  United  States  levies  and  collects 
a  duty  of  only  about  7  per  cent  on  Canadian  lumber  entering  this  country.  Again, 
let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Canadian  manufacturers  are  permitted  by  the  laws  of 
that  country  and  do  employ  largely  Hindoo,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  labor  in  their 
sawmills  at  about  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  the  cost  of  the  price  paid  labor  in  this 
country  for  a  similar  service,  which,  within  itself,  is  an  advantage  over  the  American 
manufacturer,  for  the  laws  of  this  country  bar  out  Asiatic  labor  of  this  character  in 
our  mills. 

Another  important  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  Canadian  timber  is  located  on  what  is  known  as  Crown  lands,  belong- 
ing to  the  Canadian  Government,  or  purchased  by  the  Canadian  operators  for  future 
speculation,  the  timber  on  which  has  been  sold  to  speculators  on  the  basis  of  a  20-year 
lease  at  so  much  per  thousand  feet  as  the  timber  is  cut  and  marketed.  Thus  you  will 
observe  that  the  Canadian  stumpage  owner  pays  no  taxes,  save  a  meager  assessment 
to  the  Canadian  Government  each  year  for  fire  protection  until  he  cuts  his  timber, 
whereas  in  the  United  States  the  manufacturer  s  stumpage  is  assessed  for  taxation 
each  year  until  the  last  stick  is  cut.  In  20  years  the  tax  item  alone  would  amount  to 
a  huge  pile  in  this  country. 

Repealing  the  present  duty  on  Canadian  lumber  would,  therefore,  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Canadian  by  boosting  the  price  of  standing  timber  in  the  Dominion 
Government  and  correspondingly  depreciating  the  value  and  reducing  the  stumpage 
prices  in  this  country. 

Now,  if  the  standing  timber  in  this  country  were  owned  by  the  28,000  sawmill  men, 
you  might  say  we  were  asking  you  to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  According  to  the  best  information  we  can 
gather  from  the  last  census  report  and  statistics  gathered  by  the  various  lumber-trade 
organizations  throughout  the  country,  51  per  cent  of  the  standing  timber  in  the  United 
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States  is  owned  by  farmers,  country  merchants,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  others  in  the 
rural  districts,  18  per  cent  by  the  United  States  forest  reservation,  and  31  per  cent  by 
the  sawmill  operators  and  timberland  speculators.  Five  or  six  years  ago  when  the 
producing  capacity  of  the  sawmills  in  finis  country  was  much  less  than  it  is  at  this 
time  more  of  the  then  standing  timber  was  owned  by  the  millman  than  is  the  case 
to-day.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  larger  mills  in  this  country  have  cut 
out  the  greater  portion  of  their  timber  holdings  or  made  serious  inroads  upon  the 
same,  with  the  result  that  there  is  more  standing  timber  to-day  owned  by  fanners  in 
small  lots,  ranging  from  100  to  1,000  acres  than  was  the  case  five  years  ago.  There- 
fore, any  legislation  that  will  depreciate  the  value  of  the  present  stumpage  will  fall 
heavier  upon  the  agricultural  classes  residing  in  the  rural  districts  than  at  any  time 
within  the  past  10  years.  Hence,  you  will  see  that  every  time  you  injure  one  saw- 
mill man  you  injure  100  farmers  and  other  residents  of  the  rural  districts. 

Any  man  familiar  with  the  standing  timber  situation  in  this  country  to-day  will 
tell  you  that  there  are  fewer  large  bodies  of  stumpage  in  existence,  or  that  can  be 
bought,  than  was  the  case  5  or  10  years  ago.  We  should,  therefore,  seek  to  vitalize 
and  enhance  the  remaining  stumpage  rather  than  to  depreciate  it.  If  cut  up  into  lum- 
ber, it  will  cost  more  to  log  these  small  and  scattered  tracts  than  it  has  been  costing  to 
log  the  larger  tracts,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  take  more  tramroad  mileage  and  opera- 
tions thereof  to  reach  this  scattered  timber.  Herein  may  be  found  in  part  my  facts 
to  show  that  repealing  the  duty  on  Canadian  lumber  does  not  lower  the  price  to 
American  consumers. 

As  to  the  truthfulness  and  confirmation  of  this  declaration  I  would  cite  you  to  leather 
and  hides,  and  the  present  prices  of  shoes,  harness,  and  other  leather  goods.  Three 
years  ago  there  went  up  a  howl  all  over  the  land  for  free  hides  and  leather  with  the  con- 
tention set  up  by  the  advocates  of  this  proposition  that  free  hides  would  be  a  certain 
guaranty  of  cheaper  shoes,  cheaper  harness,  and  other  goods  made  wholly  or  in  part 
of  leather.  You  all  know  the  result.  If  any  man  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  can 
show  a  receipted  bill  for  a  single  pair  of  shoes  he  has  bought  and  worn  at  a  lower  price 
since  hides  went  on  the  free  list  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  will  thank  him  to  rise  up  now 
and  speak  out.  History  is  ever  repeating  itself,  and  the  same  result  would  attend  the 
placing  of  lumber  on  the  free  list  so  far  as  the  American  consumer  is  concerned. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  country  has  been  aroused  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  as  it  has  never  been  aroused  before  to  the  importance  of  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  and  our  forest-covered  lands  in  particular.  At  this 
new  awakening  I  rejoice  most  heartily,  and  no  one  welcomes  the  aawn  of  such  an  era 
more  cordially  than  the  lumberman.  On  this  subject  hear  me  for  just  a  moment. 
Forest  conservation  can  be  practiced  and  advanced  more  successfully  by  and  with  the 
aid  and  cooperation  of  the  lumberman  than  by  any  other  agency.  Without  his  cooper- 
ation and  support,  forest  conservation  in  the  future  would  be  little  more  than  a  "Mid- 
summer night 's  dream . ' ' 

Now,  by  all  who  are  in  position  to  know  whereof  they  speak  it  will  be  frankly  con- 
ceded that  to  successfully  operate  a  sawmill  it  must  be  operated  on  the  basis  of  cut- 
ting its  normal  capacity,  otherwise  there  is  lost  motion,  ana  if  that  lost  motion  amounts 
to  10,  20,  or  30  per  cent  just  in  equal  proportion  is  the  cost  price  of  lumber  as  pro- 
duced in  that  mill  increased  to  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  accordingly. 

Therefore,  if  you  remove  the  duty  on  Canadian  lumber,  you  remove  the  duty  on  our 
low-grade  lumber,  for  Canada  sells  her  high-grade  lumber  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
provinces,  and  when  you  remove  the  duty  on  low-grade  lumber  the  rate  of  freight  from 
the  base  of  supplies  in  the  South  to  the  markets  of  the  Northern,  New  England,  and 
Middle  Western  States  is  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  rendering  it  neces- 
sary to  cut  this  low-grade  timber  into  lumber,  and  consequently  the  logger  leaves 
anywhere  from  15  to  20,  25  to  33  per  cent  of  timber  in  the  woods  to  rot  and  burn  and 
jeopardize  by  fire  hazard  that  which  is  left  to  reforest  the  same  land.  Therefore  I  con- 
tend, and  you  can  readily  grasp  the  drift  of  my  argument,  that  in  leaving  anywhere 
from  15  to  33$  per  cent  of  low-grade  timber  in  the  woods  to  rot  and  burn,  because  of 
no  markets  therefor,  that  the  average  acre  of  standing  timber  will  yield  to  the  lumber 
manufacturer  just  that  much  less  for  the  operation  of  his  mill  than  would  be  the  case 
if  he  could  successfully  manufacture  his  low  grades.  This  means,  then,  that  more 
acres  are  involved  and  cleared  of  the  timber  for  supplying  the  same  mill  than  otherwise, 
and  as  the  number  of  acres  for  supplying  these  mills  are  increased  they  in  equal 
proportion  hasten  the  denudation  of  our  forest  lands  and  correspondingly  shorten  the 
fife  of  our  forest  resources.  Thus  you  will  observe  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  lum- 
ber not  only  involves  a  loss  upon  the  landowner  and  the  mill  operated,  but  absolutely 
hastens  the  dawn  of  the  destruction  of  our  forests  rather  than  conserving  them.  In 
support  of  this  contention  I  refer  you  to  the  testimony  of  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  former 
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Forester  of  the  United  States,  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  something  like 
three  years  ago,  in  which  he  takes  the  same  view,  although  acknowledging  at  the  same 
time  {hat  prior  to  certain  investigations  he  had  been  led  to  believe  to  the  contrary. 

Now,  before  I  proceed  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  only  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  say  here  that,  recognizing  the  vast  sources  of  undeveloped  wealth  abounding 
in  our  southern  forests,  our  people  of  the  South  long  ago  extended  the  right  hand  ox 
welcome  and  good-fellowship  to  our  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  bade 
them  come  into  our  midst,  invest  their  money,  and  cast  their  lot  with  us.  In  many 
cases  the  invitation  was  accepted.  Capital,  accordingly,  poured  into  the  South  and 
found  profitable  investment  in  timber  and  timber  lands.  This  was  largely  predicated 
upon  a  duty  of  $2  on  rough  lumber  and  $2.50  to  $3.60  on  dressed  stuff  to  offset  the 
duties  on  machinery,  mill  supplies,  steel  rails,  and  other  necessaries,  and  as  represent- 
ing the  difference  between  the  cost  price  of  production  in  this  country  and  Canada* 
where  labor  and  living  are  cheaper  and  stumpage  values  less  than  over  here,  and 
thereby  to  so  equalize  the  difference  as  to  give  the  American  manufacturer  and  laborer 
the  advantage  and  whip  handle  of  the  stick.  This  much  is  only  right  and  proper,  for 
the  American  manufacturer  and  laborer  pay  our  taxes  and  support  our  Government 
in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  and  they  are  therefore  entitled  to  advantages  and  privileges 
over  an  alien  people. 

At  length,  and  in  consequence  of  all  these  facts,  we  have  enjoyed  phenomenal 
development  in  the  southern  lumber  industry  during  the  past  few  years  such  as  we 
little  dreamed  of  in  the  long  ago.  So  long  as  our  tariff  laws  enabled  the  American 
manufacturer  to  supply  American  trade  all  went  well  and  everything  prospered. 
Large  lumber  mills  were  therefore  built  upon  a  costly  and  gigantic  scale  in  every 
Southern  State  where  the  standing  timber  existed  for  the  exploitation  and  develop- 
ment thereof,  furnishing  profitable  employment7  to  labor  and  at  the  same  time  vital 
izing  property  that  had  been  lying  dormant  as  a  dead  asset  to  its  owners  for  almost 
half  a  century,  profiting  thereby  all  classes  of  our  home  people,  farmers  and  mechanics, 
merchants  and  bankers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  others. 

The  amount  of  mcmey  spent  and  distributed  among  the  fanners  and  landowners  in 
the  rural  districts  of  the  South,  for  the  one  purpose  alone,  during  the  past  few  years 
would  reach  figures  of  amazing  proportions.  To  the  writer's  own  personal  knowledge 
many  of  the  class  just  referred  to  have  sold  the  standing  timber  on  their  lands  during 
the  past  decade  I  may  say  for  as  much  as  two,  three,  and  in  some  cases  five  times  as 
much  as  the  land,  timber,  and  all  originally  cost  them.  In  this  way  what  had  been 
carried  year  after  year  as  a  dead  asset,  yielding  no  one  anything  in  return,  has  now, 
under  the  operations  of  the  policy  of  American  markets  for  American  manufacturers 
and  American  producers,  been  converted  into  dollars  and  cents.  With  the  outcome 
of  these  tangible  results  materializing  into  cash,  farmers,  merchants,  and  others  were 
in  many  cases  enabled  thereby  to  lift  from  their  homes  and  plantations  mortgages 
that  had  been  hanging  over  their  heads  like  a  pall  fo 
had  "kept  their  nose  to  the  grindstone, "  in  season  an< 
Lifting  these  nightmares  from  their  own  "vine  and  fig 
of  the  mortgage's  possibility  of  foreclosure  under  the  red  nag  of  distress,  has  made 
these  people  breathe,  in  many  cases  for  the  first  time  in  a  lifetime,  an  air  of  independence 
and  freedom,  do  a  better  part  by  their  children  and  household  in  the  way  of  education 
and  other  social  advantages,  thereby  giving  to  the  world  a  higher  standard  of  citizen- 
ship and  womanhood.  Could  more  be  said  of  any  policy?  Call  it  protection  ur  what- 
ever you  may  please,  but  reduced  to  plain  English,  it  is  Americanism  with  a  big  A. 

Were  this  prosperity  to  which  I  have  just  made  reference  confined  largely  or  wholly 
to  the  lumber  industry  well  might  you  reach  the  conclusion  that  we  were  enjoying 
a  monopoly  in  a  good  thing.  But  simultaneously  with  the  development  of  the  lum- 
ber industry  of  the  South  has  come  a  remarkable  development  in  the  manufacture 
of  other  things,  such  as  cotton  factories,  cotton  oil  mills,  iron  foundries,  canning  fac- 
tories, banks,  car  factories,  steel  mills,  and  kindred  other  institutions,  so  interwoven 
one  with  the  other  that  to  arrest  the  development  of  the  lumber  industry  would  visit 
hardships  upon  one  and  all;  for  be  it  said  to  their  credit,  I  daresay  you  could  scarcely 
find  a  cotton  mill  in  any  part  of  the  South  or  any  other  manufacturing  or  commercial 
enterprise  but  what  you  will  find  either  among  its  stockholders,  board  of  directors, 
or  officers  prominent  lumbermen  in  every  community.  They  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  part  of  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the  manufacturing,  industrial,  and  commercial 
life  of  the  South  to-day— an  indispensable  cog  in  the  mighty  wheel  of  our  commerce 
and  trade.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  regardless  of  whichever  party 
has  been  in  power,  this  country  has  uniformly  maintained  a  duty  on  lumber  for  nearly 
100  vears,  and  in  practically  every  period  of  our  existence,  save  and  except  during 
the  life  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  remember  that  during  the  last  campaign,  four  yean 
ago,  there  went  up  a  wild  and  hysterical  cry  for  free  lumber,  which  assumed  all  the 
fanatical  proportions  with  which  the  cry  of  free  silver  swept  the  American  people 
off  their  feet  some  years  ago.  In  part  it  culminated  in  a  37J-cent  reduction  m  the 
duty  on  lumber  about  three  years  ago  at  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  and  I  want  to 
ask  you,  gentlemen,  if  anyone  has  appeared  before  you  to  t38tify  that  the  consumer 
is  buying  his  lumber  any  cheaper  since  the  reduction  carried  by  the  Payne-Aldrich 
tariff  bill.  I  pause  for  a  reply.  Obviously,  nothing  of  this  character  has  been  re- 
ported; and,  what  is  more,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  no  consumer  in  all  this  broad  land 
of  ours  has  bought  his  lumber  one  penny's  worth  cheaper  since  that  reduction  of  the 
duty  three  years  ago  than  he  did  during  the  preceding  years.  Four  years  ago  the 
Democratic  national  convention  went  on  record  for  free  lumber  just  as  it  went  on 
record  some  years  before  for  free  silver.  Time  only  served  to  illustrate  the  folly  of 
free  silver  just  as  time  has  illustrated  already  the  iollv  of  free  lumber,  and  the  last 
Democratic  platform  made  no  declaration  for  free  lumber  or  free  silver. 

Then  what  has  the  reduction  of  the  duty  accomplished?  I  will  tell  you;  it  has 
enabled  the  Canadian  manufacturers  to  supply  American  markets  in  part,  substituting 
oriental  labor  for  American  labor,  foreign  capital  for  American  capital,  and  in  various 
and  sundry  other  ways  fattened  and  prospered  upon  American  industries  to  the  detri- 
ment and  loss  of  American  interests.  This  is  what  it  has  accomplished,  and  this  much 
will  be  multiplied  in  behalf  of  Canadian  interests  if  you  repeal  the  present  duty.  Is 
anybody  proud  of  such  a  record?    I  think  not. 

Now,  so  much  for  this  compliance  with  the  demand  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  lumber,  which  has  furnished  absolutely  no  remedy  for  the  imaginary  evil  com- 
plained of;  and,  as  I  have  shown  you,  the  only  people  benefited  or  who  will  ever  be 
benefited  by  this  legislation  has  been  and  will  do  the  Canadian  manufacturers,  and 
the  Hindu,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  workmen  in  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  who  do  not 
pay  one  dollar  of  American  taxes  and  who  have  no  interest  in  common  or  sympathy 
with  American  interests  and  no  conception  of  American  institutions,  American  ideals, 
or  our  high  standard  of  American  civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  this  proposed 
repeal  of  the  present  duty  compels  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  American 
laborer  to  compete  with  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Hindoo  labor  in  Canada,  while  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  forbid  the  same  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Hindoo  laborers 
from  working  in  this  country — competition  that  you  must  confess  is  unequal  and 
unfair. 

I  would  next  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  fact  that  with  such  wonderful 
development  and  expansion  of  our  lumber  and  the  allied  interests  in  the  South  as  we 
have  witnessed  of  late  years,  the  use  and  investment  of  a  vast  amount  of  money  has 
been  involved.  Indeed,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  lumber  people,  as  a  rule,  are  heavy 
borrowers  of  money.  This  is  made  doubly  so  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  no  man  can 
any  longer  depend  on  a  log  supply  for  his  mill  from  any  other  source  than  his  own 
holdings,  and  you  would  be  no  less  surprised  to  know  how  much  money  is  involved 
in  the  ownership  of  a  few  thousand  acres  of  timber  and  timber  land  to-day.  To  the 
banks  we  must  necessarily  rely  largely  for  financial  assistance.  Necessarily  these 
banking  institutions  are  managed  by  able  officers  and  far-sighted  financiers.  When 
they  discern  that  the  whole  fabric  and  foundation  upon  which  the  structure  of  this 
great  industry  is  based  has  been  destroyed,  and  such  an  unequal  and  unjust  distri- 
bution of  burdens  and  blessings  has  been  taken  away  and  repealed,  would  it  not  be  the 
most  natural  supposition  in  the  world  that  much  of  the  tanking  credits  heretofore 
accorded  lumber  manufacturers  in  the  prosecution  of  their  undertaking  will  be  with- 
drawn or  so  curtailed  as  to  prove  a  serious  handicap  and  drawback  to  the  industry  and 
those  engaged  in  it.  This  money  comes  not  alone  from  the  South,  but  from  the  East, 
the  West,  and  the  Northwest  and  elsewhere,  and  this  fact  alone  is  a  matter  of  universal 
concern  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  curtailment  of  banking 
credits  to  the  lumber  people  at  this  time  under  the  present  order  of  things  would 
aggregate  losses  so  appalling  and  far-reaching  as  to  paralyze  trade  and  commerce  in 
every  avenue  of  business  and  arrest  the  wonderful  progress  of  industrial  improvement 
throughout  the  South  and  the  country  generally,  reducing  the  earning  capacity  of 
every  wage  earner  in  the  land,  curtailing  the  volume  of  freight  moving  over  every 
railroad  north  and  south,  east  and  west.  At  the  same  time  there  would  be  a  curtailed 
demand  for  everything  made  or  manufactured  in  this  country,  as  well  as  products 
of  the  farm,  the  field,  the  factory,  the  mill,  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  and  the  forest. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  history  and  observation  teach  us  that  some  of  our  most  destruc- 
tive storms  had  their  origin  in  a  cloud  upon  the  horizon  no* larger  than  a  man's  hand. 
m  Since  all  the  great  interests  of  this  country  are  based  upon  the  same  business  prin- 
ciples and  bo  interlocked  one  with  the  other  and  more  or  less  dependent  one  upon  the 
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other,  with  one  end  and  a  common  destiny,  are  you  willing  to  shoulder  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  I  believe  you  must  concede  would 
have  a  tendency  to  demoralize  the  present  order  of  things?  Indeed,  sir,  the  man 
who  would  cemmit  such  an  act  with  all  the  facts  before  him  and  fly  in  the  face  of 
such  hazardous  risks  would  surely  be  taking  unwarranted  privileges  with  the  public 
weal  and  openly  invite  serious  damage  and  national  disaster. 

Although  our  geographical  lines  place  us  in  different  latitudes,  yet  the  interests  of 
the  South  and  those  of  the  North  are  so  interlocked  one  with  the  othert  and  the  East 
and  West  so  interwoven  one  with  the  other,  that  neither  can  be  discriminated  against 
or  hurt  by  legislation  or  otherwise  without  sooner  or  later  visiting  disaster  upon  all. 
Any  legislation,  therefore,  that  disastrously  affects  the  South  can  and  will,  in  due 
time,  overtake  and  visit  disaster  upon  other  parts  of  our  common  country. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  you  may  get  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  lumber 
industry  of  this  country  at  a  glance,  let  me  cite  you  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  second 
largest  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States.  More  than  $950,000,000  are 
invested  in  sawmills,  railroads,  tramroads,  machinery,  locomotives,  etc.,  exclusive 
of  the  raw  material  or  standing  timber.  In  these  28,746  sawmills,  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States,  are  employed  800,000  men,  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  and  care  of  at  least  4,000,000  of  our  population.  Tiie  lumber 
industry  is  the  largest  purchaser  of  farm  products  of  any  industry  in  the  country 
and  pays  out  to  the  transportation  companies  annually  something  like  $200^000,000 
for  freight  charges.  Lumbering  is  the  principal  industry  in  25  States,  and  in  12  of 
these  States  it  stands  first  and  foremost  among  all  others.  From  this  you  will  see 
that  any  crippling  of  the  lumber  industry  must  sooner  or  later  be  felt  and  reflected 
by  the  agricultural  classes,  and  since  agriculture  has  been  proclaimed  the  source  of 
all  prosperity  and  world-wide  wealth,  you  can  not  deal  the  lumber  industry  a  blow 
without  visiting  disaster  upon  agriculture  and  a  corresponding  lick  at  the  source  of 
all  wealth. 

Now,  do  not  overlook  the  fact  in  reaching  your  conclusions  that  fully  60  per  cent  of 
the  output  of  lumber  in  this  country  to-day  comes  under  the  head  of  low-grade  lumber, 
a  class  of  material  entering  more  extensively  into  boxes,  crating,  packages,  etc., 
which  the  average  home  bunder  does  not  consume  in  the  construction  of  his  dwelling, 
but  which  is  a  class  of  lumber  largely  consumed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  the  great 
meat-packing  establishments  of  the  West,  the  Middle  West,  and  the  Northwest, 
mining,  manufacturing,  etc.,  such  as  consume  large  quantities  of  lumber  for  packing, 
box,  and  casing  purposes.  Therefore,  I  would  have  you  bear  in  mind  at  all  times 
the  further  fact  that  if  repealing  the  present  tariff  on  lumber  should  give  the  advantage 
claimed  by  'some  to  the  consumer,  you  would  by  such  action  be  largely  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  the  packing  nouses  in 
the  West  and  Middle  West,  the  steel  mills  and  other  gigantic  corporations  using  largely 
this  class  of  lumber.  But  at  the  same  time  every  time  you  were  benefiting  one  of 
these  institutions  you  would  be  hitting  hard  the  farmer  and  small  timberland  owners 
in  the  rural  districts  by  depreciating  the  value  of  their  stumpage  and  at  the  same  time 
reducing  the  employees'  wages  at  the  lumber  mills  all  over  the  country. 

In  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sought  to  champion  primarily  the  cause  and 
best  interests  of  the  manufacturing  lumber-trade  industry  of  this  country;  but 
there  is  still  another  class  in  behalf  of  whose  welfare  I  should  be  unwilling  to  close  my 
remarks  without  entering  a  plea  for.  Indeedz  I  should  feel  keenly  my  inability  to  do 
justice  to  this  nation-wide  subject  and  a  certain  amount  of  dereliction  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duty  here  to-day  did  I  fail  to  lift  my  voice  and  raise  my  hand  in  behalf  of  a 
class,  or  a  constituency,  which  is  a  very  important  and  indispensable  factor  in  the 
lumber  industry  not  represented  here  directly,  and  who  are  little  aware  of  what  the 
evolutions  of  time  and  developments  of  the  future  are  likely  to  bring  to  their  doors. 

The  employees  of  these  28,746  sawmills — on  the  yards,  about  the  dry  kilns,  in  the 
woods,  on  the  logging  trains,  around  the  assorting  sheds,  in  the  counting  rooms,  han- 
dling the  tally  sheets,  measuring  and  inspecting  lumber,  etc. — are  as  essentially  a 
part  of  this  industry  as  the  owner  of  the  mill,  the  bookkeeper,  the  general  manager, 
the  superintendent,  or  anyone  else,  and  are  richly  deserving  of  our  most  careful  con- 
sideration. Without  this  constituency  we  would:  have  banked  fires,  idle  mills,  and 
stagnation  throughout  the  land.  Around  the  hearthstone  and  firesides  of  the  hundred 
and  one  thousand  humble  cottage  homes  and  hovels  surrounding  the  innumerable 
saw  and  planing  mills  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  honest  yeomanry  earning  their  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
with  five  times  as  many  helpless  women  and  little  children  dependent  upon  them,  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  far-reaching  and  disastrous  results  of  this  impending  danger 
now  hovering  above  their  heads.    To  take  advantage  of  them  in  their  innocence  and 
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solitude,  denied,  as  many  of  them  are,  of  the  blessings  of  society  and  other  advantages 
so  common  to  most  of  us,  and  directly  or  indirectly  rob  them  of  the  food  with  which 
their  mouths  are  fed  and  the  raiment  with  which  their  bodies  are  being  clothed  while 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  would  be  a  crime  against  humanity,  a  sin  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  constitute  an  act  of  bad  faith  that  would  bring  down  upon  the  heads  of 
those  responsible  for  all  such  the  curse  of  not  only  the  present  but  generations  yet 
unborn.  Indeed,  if  it  developed  a  school  of  anarchists  and  socialists  such  as  began 
the  great  crusades  of  the  past,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  whole  empires 
and  kingdoms,  no  one  should  be  surprised,  for  it  would  only  be  a  case  of  history  repeat- 
ins  itself — "Sowing  the  winds  and  reaping  the  whirl  wind/' 

Just  a  word,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  witn  reference  to  Canada's  great  lumber-producing 
districts,  the  freight  rates  from  basing  points  in  that  country  to  the  great  centers 
of  population  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  freight  rates  from  the  pro- 
ducing districts  of  the  South  to  the  Western,  Middle  Western,  Northern,  and  New 
England  States,  and  I  am  through.  If  you  will  glance  over  the  map  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  you  will  readily  see  the  close  proximity  of  the  Provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  and  find  therein  one  of  Canada's  greatest  lumber-producing  districts, 
immediately  tributary  to  the  Georgian  Bay  and  arm  of  the  Great  Lakes,  extending 
from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Owen  Sound,  Ontario,  covering  such  lumber-shipping  points 
is  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Thessalon,  Cutler,  Johns  Island,  Blind  River,  Algoma,  Spragge, 
Spanish  River,  Massey,  Byng  Inlet,  Parry  Sound,  Midland,  Collin  wood,  Medford, 
Owen  Sound,  Whorton,  and  many  other  sawmill  towns  located  on  this  bay.  Lum- 
ber from  all  these  points  is  directly  accessible  for  export  to  the  United  States'  by 
cheap  water  transportation  at  from  $3  to  $4  per  thousand  to  the  greatest  lumber- 
consuming  cities  of  this  country,  located  on  the  Great  Lakes,  as  follows:  Milwaukee, 
Chicago,  Bay  City,  Saginaw,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Sandusky.  Cleveland,  Erie,  Buffalo, 
and  North  Tonawanda.  With  the  present  duty  on  Canadian  lumber  added  to  these 
freight  rates  gives  us  about  an  even  race  for  laying  down  American  lumber  at  these 
points,  and  where  we  have  the  advantage  is  wherein  the  Canadian  would  have  to 
reehin  his  lumber  from  these  Lake  ports  into  the  interior  on  a  short-haul  basis,  whereas 
the  American  mills  would  get  into  the  same  territory  on  a  long-haul  basis  and  by 
reason  of  the  superiority  of  our  lumber  over  the  Canadian  stock  usually  gives  the 
American  manufacturer  a  slight  advantage.  But  repeal  the  present  duty  and  you 
enable  the  Canadian  manufacturer  to  apply  this  $1.50  per  thousand  on  his  freight  rate 
for  reshipping  his  lumber  from  the  Lake  ports  to  the  interior  and  thereby  knock 
the  American  manufacturer  out  of  the  box.  This  is  wherein  the  present  duty  is  the 
American  lumberman 's  last  stand . 

Now.  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  oblivious 
to  the  fact  that  I  have  possibly  taxed  your  patience,  but  this  is  a  big  subject  and  no 
man  could  do  justice  to  it  in  a  few  words.  With  all  these  facts  herein  set  forth  before 
vou  are  you  willing  to  repeal  the  present  tariff  on  lumber  so  long  as  the  Canadian 
levies  and  collects  an  import  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  American  lumber  entering  that 
country,  while  we  only  levy  a  duty  of  7  per  cent  on  Canadian  lumber  entering  this 
country?  Are  you  willing  to  take  out  of  the  pockets  of  one  class  of  people  $50,500,000 
annually  to  save  another  class  $7,500,000  when  Canada  will  get  the  biggest  half  of  this 
amount?  Are  you  willing  to  enact  such  legislation  as  will  defeat  the  present  plans  of 
forest  conservation  and  hasten  the  day  of  denuding  our  forests  of  their  present  wealth 
rather  than  leaving  conditions  to  stand  as  they  are,  and  thereby  conserve  American 
forest  wealth?  Are  you  willing  to  enact  legislation  that  will  force  the  American  saw- 
nulls  to  leave  all  the  way  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  their  timber  to  rot  in  the  woods,  be- 
cause of  no  market  for  their  low-grade  stock,  and  thereby  increase  the  fire  hazard  for  the 
remainder,  only  to  furnish  Canada  a  market  for  her  low-grade  lumber?  Are  you  will- 
ing to  play  into  the  hands  of  such  users  and  consumers  of  low-grade  lumber  as  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  the  Great  Packing  House  Meat  Trust,  the  American  Tobacco  Co..  the 
Steel  Corporation,  and  similar  combinations,  and  thereby  deal  the  small  timberland 
owners,  residing  in  the  rural  districts,  a  needless  blow?  Are  you  willing  to  sacrifice 
American  markets  to  an  alien  people  and  foreign  interests  to  satisfy  or  pacify  a  war 
whoop  or  Indian  ghost  dance  yell  for  free  lumber  when  the  Democratic  platform  calls 
for  nothing  of  the  kind?  Are  you  willing  to  sacrifice  two  or  three  million  dollars 
worth  of  revenue  annually  when  it  might  be  saved  just  as  easily  under  the  benighted 
idea  that  you  are  going  to  give  the  American  lumber  consumer  his  building  material 
cheaper  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  lumberman  has  added  a  clause  to 
his  sales  contracts  whereby  he  gets  the  lion's  share  of  any  advantages  accruing  from 
the  reduction  of  the  American  tariff  on  lumber?  Are  you  willing  to  bring  on  demorali- 
sation in  business  circles  that  are  founded  upon  sound  and  sane  laws,  governing  all 
classes  of  people,  in  order  to  discriminate  against  one  class  and  in  favor  of  another? 
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Axe  you  willing  to  make  the  American  lumber  manufacturers  purchase  all  their  sup- 
plies, including  mills  and  everything  else  involved  in  the  cost  price  of  manufacture, 
in  a  protected  market — for  a  tariff  we  must  have  to  support  the  Government— and 
compel  the  American  lumberman  to  sell  his  lumber  in  a  tree-trade  market?  Are  you 
willing  to  place  the  American  laboring  man  on  an  equality  in  wages  with  that  of  the 
Hindoo,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  other  Asiatic  labor?  These  are  questions  pertinent 
to  the  issues  involved. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  and  on,  ad  infinitum,  with  argument  and  evi- 
dence in  support  of  my  contentions  and  ply  question  after  question  along  this  line, 
but  I  think  I  nave  said  enough.  Upon  your  shoulders  rests  .a  responsibility  great  ana 
far-reaching  in  its  ramifications,  which  you  must  meet  and  discharge  to  the  satisfaction 
of  90,000,000  people  in  guarding  their  welfare  and  best  interests,  or  submit  to  such 
a  rebuke  in  the  near  future  as  is  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  people  to  need  rehearsing 
here  to-day.  I  grant  you,  sir,  there  is  something  akin  to  an  insane  cry  for  tariff  reduction 
or  readjustment,  but  I  deny  that  there  is  any  such  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  present 
meager  duty  on  lumber,  such  as  existed  four  or  five  years  ago,  before  the  American 
people  realized  what  was  involved  by  such  a  step.  We  therefore  submit  our  case  to 
your  keeping,  and  in  making  this  submission  I  would  have  you  remember  that  yon 
are  holding  in  the  hollow  of  your  hands  the  destiny  of  the  second  greatest  industry  in 
the  mightiest  country  beneath  the  shining  sun  of  heaven.  Move  cautiously  and  act 
wisely.  If  the  insane  and  reckless  cry  for  free  lumber,  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
above,  w  born  of  a  misconception  of  the  real  and  true  situation  and  justice  and  equity 
to  botn  sides,  it  is  up  to  you  as  sentinels  upon  the  watchtower  and  guardians  of  the 
public  weal  to  measure  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  and  lead  those  who  have 
been  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  ignorance  into  paths  of  enlightenment. 

Z.  W.  Whitehead. 

LETTER  OF  CHABLES  HILL,  FEW  YORK,  V.  Y. 

A.  C.  Tuxburt  Lumber  Co., 
New  York  City,  January  89  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  Underwood, 

Chairman  Way*  and  Meant  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  refers  to  Schedule  D,  section  201,  of  the  present  tariff  law, 
a  revision  of  which  is  under  consideration  by  your  committee. 

I  understand  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  incoming  administration,  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  tariff,  to  reduce  the  existing  rates  in  such  instances  as  they  now  work  unduly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  and  against  the  interests  of  our  people  as  a  whole.  It 
is  my  purpose  to  show  that  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  above-mentioned  schedule 
and  section  can  not  be  so  considered . 

The  importations  of  lumber  to  this  country  come  chiefly  from  Canada.  In  the 
eastern  portion  Canada  exports  chiefly  white  pine,  and  in  lesser  degree  spruce  and 
hemlock.  In  her  western  rrovinces  she  would  export  to  this  country  largely  fir  and 
cedar  products.  I  am  chiefly  interested  in  the  competition  from  the  woods  exported 
from  the  eastern  portion. 

Your  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  duty  on  rough  lumber  amounting  to  $1.25  per 
thousand  feet.  The  ad  valorem  duty  based  on  the  average  value  of  the  entire  log 
product  figures  between  7  and  8  per  cent.  On  approximately  one-half  of  the  product, 
consisting  of  the  higher  grades  used  chiefly  for  finishing  and  general  house  building, 
the  duty  would  amount  to  between  2  and  3  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  is,  therefore,  of 
not  much  consequence.  Its  effect  is  further  reduced  by  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage 
of  this  lumber  is  manufactured  to  sizes  used  in  the  English  market,  which  Canada  has 
always  controlled  and  to  which  she  has  adapted  her  sizes  of  manufacture,  so  that  she 
will  not  now  change  and  export  to  this  country. 

On  the  other  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  log  product,  consisting  of  lumber  below 
merchantable  grade,  including  culls,  and  used  principally  for  boxing  purposes,  the 
duty  would  amount  to  something  like  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  amount  of  pro- 
tection afforded  by  this  tariff  rate  on  this  coarse  end  of  the  log  product  affords  a  slight 
protection  to  the  American  manufacturer  which  can  be  easily  justified. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  logs  into  lumber  is  not  determined  by  the  quality; 
that  is,  it  costs  approximately  the  same  to  manufacture  one  log  as  it  does  another, 
there  being  a  slight  excess  of  cost,  however,  in  manufacturing  the  poorer  logs.  It  is 
a  fact  that  this  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  coarse  end  of  the  log  product  is  sold  at  a  price 
leas  than  the  actual  cost  of  manufacture.    Therefore,  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
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close  in  this  gap  between  the  actual  cost  and  the  actual  selling  price  is  of  advantage 
to  the  manufacturer,  and  anything  that  is  done  to  further  increase  this  loss  is  of  serious 
consequence  to  the  American  manufacturer.  Without,  therefore,  going  into  details 
and  reviewing  figures  which  will  probably  be  submitted  to  you,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  small  protection  afforded  under  the  present  tariff  law  applying  to  the  coarser 
end  of  the  product  is  abundantly  justified  and  should  not  be  disturbed. 

The  present  tariff  law  provides  for  an  additional  rate  of  duty  on  dressed  lumber. 
This  is  distinctly  in  the  interests  of  American  manufacture  and  labor.  On  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  Great  Lakes  a  business  has  been  established  and  conducted  for  a  great 
many  years  along  the  following  lines,  namely: 

The  rough  lumber  is  shipped  into  these  ports  from  Canada  and  graded  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  consuming  trade.  It  is  further  developed  in  manufacture  by  planing 
mills  and  box  factories.  This  business  is  of  large  volume  and  vast  importance  and  the 
disturbance  of  it  would  result  in  financial  loss  to  vested  interests  as  well  aa  to  the 
mechanics  employed  by  these  mills  and  factories.  The  effect  of  removal  of  the  duty 
would  be  that  Canadian  manufacturers  would  establish  planing  mills  in  connection 
with  their  sawmills  and  ship  direct  to  the  consuming  trade  in  this  country,  thus  cut- 
ting out  entirely  the  line  of  American  business  above  referred  to. 

The  advantages  that  the  Canadian  manufacturer  in  this  line  has  over  the  American 
manufacturer  are  as  follows: 

First.  Canadian  labor  is  cheaper  than  American  labor. 

Second.  The  cost  of  construction  of  planing  mills  and  box  factories  at  the  sawmills 
where  the  labor  is  cheap  and  the  lumber  is  cheap  is  much  less  than  such  cost  in  Amer- 
ican ports.    . 

Third.  The  direct  shipments  by  rail  to  the  American  consumers  would  be  facilitated 
by  the  reduction  in  weight  of  the  lumber  on  account  of  dressing  it  in  the  planing  mills, 
and  the  amount  of  duty  which  the  Canadian  now  pays  would  be  retained  by  him,  so 
that  the  two  points  would  work  out  to  a  great  advantage  to  the  Canadian  as  compared 
with  the  selling  to  the  manufacturing  trade  as  above  referred  to. 

The  ultimate  result,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  would  be,  first,  a  loss  in  revenue  to 
the  American  Government;  second,  practically  the  elimination  of  the  planing  mills 
and  box  factories  on  the  American  side  now  dependent  on  Canadian  lumber  in  the 
rough,  with  the  consequent  loss  to  the  country  of  the  labor  now  employed;  third, 
absolutely  no  advantage  to  the  consumer  in  this  country,  as  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer would  not  reduce  his  prices,  but  would  take  to  his  own  profit  the  duty  now  im- 
posed upon  him. 

I  can  not  too  strongly  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  for  retaining  the  present  rates, 
which  have  been  reduced  repeatedly  and  which  are  now  down  to  the  very  minimum. 
Yours,  truly, 

Chas.  Hill. 

VIEWS  OF  A.  C.  DUTTON,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

A.  C.  Dutton  Lumber  Co,. 
Springfield,  Mas*.,  January  $,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  Republican,  and  my  business  is  lumber.  I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  wholesaling  and  jobbing  of  lumber  for  25  years.    My  wholesale  business  at 

reent,  and  for  the  last  10  years,  is  largely  in  (say  at  least  75  per  cent)  the  cedar  and 
products  of  the  State  of  Washington.  I  am  also  interested,  as  a  manufacturer,  in 
the  firm  of  John  Fenderson  &  Co.  (Inc.),  of  Sayabec,  Quebec,  whose  production  is 
white-cedar  shingles  and  spruce  lumber.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  lumber  business  for  30  years  as  retailer,  wholesaler,  and  manufacturer,  and 
that  owing  to  the  tremendous  amount  of  traveling  that  I  have  always  done,  feel  that 
I  am  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  situation  of  the  trade  from  coast  to  coast  and  from 
North  to  South.  I  wish  to  further  state  that  I  feel  that  I  am  public  spirited  enough 
to  tell  the  truth  as  I  see  it,  irrespective  of  my  own  interests. 

I  believe  the  beet  policy  for  the  general  good  of  our  country  is  absolute  free  trade  in 
lumber,  lath,  shingles,  clapboards,  firs,  posts,  poles,  and  pulpwood. 

First.  We  are  using  up  our  own  forests  so  rapidly  that  a  policy  of  conservation  is 
certainly  demanded.  It  is  surely  inconsistent  for  our  National  Government  to  encour- 
age the  more  rapid  cutting  away  of  our  own  forests  by  a  tariff  which  tends  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  lumper  and  forest  products  which  we  bring  in  from  Canada  and  Mexico, 
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when  at  the  same  time  many  of  our  States  are  spending  vast  sums  to  acquire  forest 
lands  which  are  needed  to  protect  our  water  and  power  supplies,  as  well  as  the  future 
lumber  supplies. 

Second.  Generally  speaking,  our  large  forest  areas  are  to-day  held  in  strong  hands 
and  by  large  operators.  This  tendency  is  growing  all  the  time  and  means  constantly 
increasing  prices  of  forest  products.  The  result  of  taking  off  the  tariff  entirely  will 
not  be  a  slump  in  present  prices,  but  will  result  in  a  retarded  upward  tendency  to 
future  stumpage  prices  and  therefore  to  future  lumber  prices. 

Third.  The  owners  of  timberlands  are  the  people  who  are  at  present  benefited  by 
the  tariff,  not  the  sawmill  operators,  for  it  is  the  price  the  timberland  owner  places 
upon  his  standing  timber,  or  so-called  stumpage,  to  the  sawmill  operator  that  fixes  the 
price  the  latter  has  to  charge  for  his  product  m  order  to  get  a  profit.  Of  course  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  the  timberland  is  owned  by  the  people  who  operate  the  mills; 
in  other  sections  the  reverse  is  true.  In  my  opinion,  taking  off  the  tariff  will  not 
reduce  the  wages  paid  to  sawmill  labor,  at  least  at  present,  for  the  mills  of  the  country 
are  now,  as  a  rule,  overloaded  with  business  and  way  behind  the  demand,  and  are 
unable  to  get  sufficient  labor  to  operate  to  desired  capacity. 

Fourth.  Any  immediate  influx  of  lumber  to  any  great  extent  from  Canada  or  Mexico 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  commercial  activity  and  development  of  Canada  is  so 
great  that  stocks  of  lumber  in  that  country  are  at  present  noticeable  only  by  their 
scarcity.  As  to  Mexico,  conditions  there  are  unsettled,  and  all  trade  is  badly  ham- 
pered, so  that  the  present  time  is  peculiarly  propitious  for  tariff  removal,  figuring  to 
allow  the  lumber  producers  of  this  country  an  opportunity  for  such  readjustment 
to  any  tariff  change  as  is  always  desirable.  Further,  in  this  connection  I  wish  to  state 
that  in  this  country  the  timber  resources  of  Canada  are  greatly  overestimated,  and  that 
the  more  foresighted  Canadians  are  already  advocating  the  retention  of  Canadian 
forest  resources  for  Canada,  and  in  my  opinion  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  a  compara- 
ively  few  years  before  Canada  will  impose  an  expwt  duty  on  forest  products  cut  on 
Crown  lands,  which  is  the  bulk  of  Canada's  forest  resources.  Therefore,  if  the  con- 
sumers of  the  United  States  are  ever  going  to  derive  any  benefit  from  Canadian  lum- 
ber, it  will  have  to  be  soon.  The  Canadians  have  been  in  the  past  far  wiser  in  their 
handling  of  forest  resources  than  we  have  been  in  ours. 

Fifth.  Wages  at  present  being  paid  in  the  Canadian  forests  and  mills  are  practically 
on  a  parity  with  wages  paid  in  this  country,  perhaps  slightly  less  in  Canada,  but  the 
difference  is  small.  Eastern  Canada  should  be  compared  with  New  England  and 
British  Columbia  with  Washington. 

Sixth.  If  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Congress  to  reduce  the  cost  of  lumber  to  the  consumer, 
or  rather  to  retard  the  further  advancement  of  prices  to  the  consumer  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, for  I  do  not  believe  the  entire  abolition  of  the  tariff  will  at  present  materially 
reduce  going  prices  or  even  hold  future  prices  at  the  present  level — as  timber  is  grow- 
ing scarcer  all  the  time  and  the  diminishing  supply  of  raw  material  is  bound  to  in- 
crease the  ultimate  price — then  the  present  extra  duties  on  dressed  lumber  should  be 
removed.  This  will  hurt  a  few  planing  mills  located  at  such  points  as  Newport,  Vt.; 
Burlington,  Vt.;  Rouses  Point,  Tonawanda,  and  Buffalo,  N.  V.;  but  these  interests 
are  few  and  great  good  to  the  consuming  trade  will  result.  Lumber  is  bulky  and  the 
cost  of  transportation  is  materially  reduced  if  the  lumber  can  be  dressed  at  point  of 
origin.  In  these  days  of  high-speed  machines,  the  actual  cost  of  dressing  lumber 
in  any  ordinary  way,  such  as  to  plane  one  or  two  sides  and  match,  or  to  plane  four 
sides,  or  to  match  and  bead,  or  to  make  so-called  novelty  siding,  does  not  exceed 
$1  per  thousand  feet,  and  many  mills  are  doing  the  actual  work  of  putting  stuff  through 
the  machines  at  half  this  cost.  The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  the  maintenance  of  these 
planing  mills  at  border-line  points  entails  a  lot  of  double  work,  so  far  as  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer is  concerned.  The  manufacturer  of  the  rough  sawn  boards  in  Canada,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  sawmill,  under  present  conditions  nas  to  pile  his  lumber  for  season- 
ing, as  the  border-line  dressing  mill  will  not  purchase  unseasoned  lumber.  He  then 
has  to  take  his  piles  down,  inspect,  load  on  trucks,  move  same  to  cars,  tally,  and  load. 
A  reasonable  figure  for  doing  this  work  is  $1  per  1,000  feet.  If  there  was  no  extra 
duty  on  dressed  lumber  and  the  (say  Canadian)  manufacturer  could,  therefore,  dress 
the  lumber  at  his  mill  instead  of,  as  at  present,  selling  his  rough  lumber  to  be  dressed 
at  border-line  points,  he  could  take  down  his  piles,  inspect,  load  onto  trucks,  move  same 
to  dressing  machines,  dress,  tally,  and  load  for  a  labor  cost  of  about  $1.50  per  thousand 
feet.  If  the  present  excess  tariff  on  dressed  lumber  is  maintained  and,  therefore,  the 
present  method  of  border-line  dressing  at  American  mills,  such  American  dressing 
mills  are  obliged  on  arrival  of  lumber  to  unload,  tally,  inspect,  dress,  and  reload  at  a 
probable  cost  of  $1.50.  In  other  words,  the  present  method  of  line  dressing  entails 
doing  tallying,  inspecting,  and  loading  twice,  namely:  Once  at  original  point  of 
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manufacture  of  the  rough  lumber  and  again  at  the  border-line  dressing  mill.  The 
consumer  has  to  pay  the  bills.  I  contend  that  this  is  economic  waste,  and  that  while 
the  abolition  of  the  extra  duty  on  dressed  lumber  will  certainly  hurt  the  border-line 
dressing  mills,  yet  that  as  these  mills  are  comparatively  few  the  general  good  demands 
doing  away  with  the  dressed-lumber  differentials. 

Regarding  shingles,  the  Payne  tariff  law  increased  the  tariff  on  shingles  from  30  cents 
per  thousand  to  50  cents  per  thousand.  This  increase  appears  to  have  been  the  result 
of  a  trade  for  votes  by  the  administration,  as  there  was  absolutely  no  justification  for 
anything  but  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  instead  of  an  increase.  The  shingle  manufac- 
turers of  the  State  of  Washington  would  undoubtedly  like  all  the  tariff  they  can  get. 
There  are  a  few  other  shingle  manufacturers  in  other  sections  of  the  country  who  would 
also  like  a  tariff,  but  practically  every  farmer  and  house  owner  in  the  United  States 
wishes  to  buy  his  shingles  as  cheap  as  possible.  The  cedar  timber  of  Washington  is 
being  rapidly  cut  away.  Why  put  a  premium  on  the  more  rapid  use  of  this  timber 
by  means  of  a  tariff  on  shingles?  Why  not  allow  Canada  to  supply  us  with 
cedar  Bhingiea  in  accord  with  natural  laws?  The  owners  of  Washington  timber 
will  make  money  enough  to  satisfy  them  reasonably  right  now — with  free  shingles — 
and  the  supply  of  Washington  cedar  will  last  a  little  longer.  Meantime,  the  farmers 
and  house  owners  will  not  be  forced  to  pay  more  than  present  prices  which  are  high 
enough.  The  Payne  tariff  bill  reduced  the  duty  on  lumber  from  $2  to  $1.25.  A  cor- 
responding decrease  in  the  duty  on  shingles  would  have  made  the  shingle  tariff  181 
cents  per  thousand  instead  of  50  cents  as  at  present.  The  sawmills  and  timberland 
owners  of  the  country  are  all  making  money  and  getting  stiff  prices  for  their  products. 
So  are  the  shingle  mills.  If  the  tariff  is  entirely  taken  off,  present  prices  or  profits 
will  not  be  reduced  provided  a  fair  volume  of  demand  still  keeps  up,  for  the  mills  are 
now  way  behind  their  ordere  and  mostly  engaged  in  marking  up  their  price  lists. 

The  general  effect  of  absolutely  free  forest  products  of  all  kinds  will  be,  not  to 
decrease  present  prices,  for  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  will  govern,  and  at  present 
the  supply  is  decidedly  short,  but  to  prevent  as  rapid  an  increase  in  the  price  of  forest 
products  as  will  otherwise  surely  take  place. 

As  an  object  of  present  interest  I  inclose  a  circular  sent  out  to  the  trade  by  the  Good- 
year Lumber  Co.    These  people  are  in  charge  of  the  Bogalusa  Lumber  Co.,  the  largest 
mill  in  Louisiana,  and  are  also  producers  of  Pennsylvania  hemlock  on  a  very  large 
scale.    This  circular  was  sent  to  their  customers,  and  may  be  of  interest  if  they  have 
anything  to  say  relative*  to  free  lumber. 

If  I  can  give  you  any  further  information  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  C.  Dotton. 


WHY  WE  THINK  YELLOW-PINE  PRICES  WILL  ADVANCE. 

1.  Probable  advance  in  freight  rates. 

2.  Mill  stocks  generally  are  not  over  30  per  cent  of  what  they  were  a  year  ago. 

3.  The  demand  is  200  per  cent  to  300  per  cent  greater. 

4.  Extreme  scarcity  of  labor  and  partial  victory  by  the  timber  workers  and  saw- 
mill operatives  organization  will  result  in  higher  wages  or  a  strike. 

5.  Continued  pronounced  car  shortage,  which  will  doubtless  extend  well  into  the 
new  year  by  reason  of  the  generally  improved  business  condition*. 

m  6.  Excessive  demand  by  car  and  railroad  companies  generally  by  reason  of  the 
immense  amount  of  equipment  orders  and  necessity  on  the  part  of  railroads  to  keep 
up  the  maintenance  which  has  been  more  or  less  neglected  during  the  lean  years 
through  which  we  have  just  passed. 

7.  Scarcity  of  coastwise  vessels  with  prevailing  high  rates  will  result  in  greater 
activity  in  securing  export  business,  ana  which  is  freely  offered.  By  reason  of  the 
desirability  of  export  cutting,  when  a  mill  acquires  the  habit,  it  results  in  interior 
and  coastwise  business  being  leas  attractive. 

8.  Our  Canadian  neighbors  are  encountering  a  wonderful  era  of  prosperity  and  there 
are  many  plans  now  being  completed  which  will  call  for  a  very  large  amount  of  timber 
for  Government  docks,  railroads,  and  canal  work. 

9.  Talk  of  possible  reduction  in  prices  by  reason  of  any  possible  change  in  the  tariff, 
reducing  or  removing  entirely  the  duty  on  lumber  from  Canada,  is  buncombe,  as  the 
Accessible  supply  is  closely  held  at  high  figures  by  the  Canadian  Government  and, 
fnrthennore,  the  supply  is  inadequate  to  the  present  demand  in  Canada,  resulting 
in  large  importations  from  this  country. 

Goodybaii  Lumber  Co., 
950  EllicoU  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  THE  BUFFALO  LUMBER  EXCHANGE. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  11, 1913. 
Mr.  M.  E.  Prbisch,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Lumber  Exchange,  held  this  day, 
you  were  appointed  a  delegate  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  congressional  committee  on 
the  lumber  schedule  tariff,  which  is  to  be  held  on  Monday,  January  13,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  to  advocate  free  rough  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles,  and  also  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  lumber  when  dressed,  as  per  resolution  which  I  hand  you  herewith. 

Jno.  S.  Tyler,  Secretary. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Lumber  Exchange,  held  at  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce this  day,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  lumber  trade  and  of  the  public  in  general, 
that  lumber  in  the  rough,  also  shingles  and  lath,  be  admitted  into  the  United  States 
free  of  duty,  and  that  there  be  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  lumber  when  dressed." 

Jno.  S.  Ttlbr,  Secretary. 
PARAGRAPH  202. 

Briar  root  of  briar  wood,  Ivy  or  laurel  root,  and  similar  wood  unmanufac- 
tured, or  not  further  advanced  than  out  Into  blocks  suitable  for  the  articles 
into  which  they  are  intended  to  be  converted,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

BRIAR  BOOT,  ETC. 

BRIEF  OF  WI.  DEMUTH  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  V.  Y. 

Wm.  Demuth  A  Co., 
New  York,  January  11, 191$. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirs:  Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  item  No.  202.  Schedule  D,  briar  root  or 
briar  wood,  a  raw  material  which  was  taken  from  the  free  list  and  subjected  to  a  duty 
of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  tariff  law  of  1909. 

This  material  was  taken  from  the  free  list  and  made  dutiable  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  American  producers  of  ivy  or  laurel  root  (which  in  appearance  is  similar  to  im- 
ported briar  wood)  as  a  protection  to  their  product. 

We  have  always  contended  that  the  domestic  wood  can  not  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  imported  wood  in  the  manufacture  of  pipes,  because  of  the  fact  of  its  fiber  being 
of  a  nature  that  will  not  withstand  the  intense  heat  of  burning  tobacco,  the  pipe,  in  con- 
sequence, burning  out  much  more  readily.  This  contention  has  been  upheld  and  the 
fallacy  of  the  intended  protection  to  the  producers  of  ivy  or  laurel  wood  has  been 
proven  by  the  fact  that  since  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff  law  the  consumption 
of  the  domestic  wood  has  not  increased  one  iota.  It  is  self-evident,  therefore,  that  the 
duty  on  imported  briar  wood  as  a  protection  to  the  American  industry  is  not  con- 
sistent. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer 
of  pipes  as  against  the  American  manufacturer  of  pipes,  the  foreign  manufacturer 
having  already,  under  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  finished  smokers'  articles,  made 
sufficient  inroads  upon  the  commerce  of  the  American  manufacturer  before  the  duty 
had  been  imposed  upon  the  briar  wood. 

We  therefore  respectfully  submit  that  imported  briar  wood  or  briar  root  be  returned 
to  the  free  list. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Wm.  Demuth  A  Co., 

Per  Leopold  Demuth,  President. 

OBJECT  TO  DUTY  0V  BRIAR  ROOT. 

Manhattan  Briar  Pipe  Co., 

Jersey  City,  JV.  /.,  January  6,  1913. 
Mr.  Eugene  F.  Ktnkbad, 

Member  of  Congress,  Ninth  District  of  New  Jersey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  interested  in  paragraph  202,  Schedule  D,  which  imposes  a  duty 
of  15  per  cent  on  briar  root. 

We  nave  been  informed  that  the  object  of  putting  on  this  duty  was  to  encourage  the 
use  of  laurel  root  grown  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.    We  endeavored  to  conform 
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to  the  intent  of  the  framere  of  this  paragraph  and  tried  to  use  it  in  place  of  the  im- 
ported briar  root.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  use  it,  as  it  will  in  no  way  take  the 
place  of  the  imported  wood.  It  is  much  lighter  in  weight,  is  much  softer  in  texture, 
and  hasn't  the  beauty  or  compactness  of  grain  which  makes  the  French  briar  so  desir- 
able. We  are  therefore  forced  to  continue  to  use  this  imported  raw  material,  which 
places  us  at  a  disadvantage  against  the  foreign  manufacturer  who  sells  his  product 
in  this  country,  because  his  raw  materials  are  not  taxed. 

We  hope  to  appeal  to  your  good  judgment  in  supporting  our  contention  that  it  is 
wrong  to  tax  our  raw  materials  if  you  expect  an  American  manufacturer  to  develop 
a  world-wide  commerce  against  competitors  whose  raw  materials  are  not  taxed. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Manhattan  Briar  Pipe  Co., 
John  Glossingbr,  President. 
PARAGRAPH  208. 

Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  all  forms  of  sawed  cedar,  lignum-vitee, 
lancewood,  ebony,  box,  granadilla,  mahogany,  rosewood,  satinwood,  and  all 
other  cabinet  woods  not  farther  manufactured  than  sawed,  fifteen  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  veneers  of  wood,  and  wood  nn  maun  factored,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

VENEERS,  CABINET  WOODS,  ETC. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  E.  UPTEGROVE,  BEOOKIYH,  V.  Y. 

Mr.  Uptegrove  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Uptegrove, will  you  give  your  name  and  address 
to  the  stenographer  ¥ 

Mr.  Uptegrove.  William  E.  Uptegrove,  president  Uptegrove  Cigar 
Box  Lumber  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  located  at  corner  of  Norman  and 
Morgan  Avenues. 

The  Chairman.  What  13  the  paragraph  you  wish  to  speak  on  t 

Mr.  Uptegrove.  Paragraph  203,  tariff  act  of  1909. 

I  appear  in  behalf  of  the  cabinet  wood  and  veneer  trades  in  relation 
to  Scnedule  D,  wood  and  manufactures  of,  paragraph  203  of  which  in 
tariff  act  of  1909  reads: 

Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  all  forms  of  sawed  cedar,  lignum-vitse,  lance- 
wood, ebony,  box,  granadilla,  mahogany,  rosewood,  satinwood,  and  all  other  cabinet 
woods  not  further  manufactured  than  sawed,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Veneers  of  wood,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Wood  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  other  words,  the  lumber  from  these  tropical  woods  pay  a  duty 
of  15  per  cent,  and  when  reduced  to  veneers  20  per  cent. 

We  ask  that  the  present  duties  be  retained. 

Mr.  KrrcmN.  You  want  to  have  the  duty  remain  as  it  now  is  ¥ 

Mr.  Uptegrove.  Yes.  The  logs,  either  in  the  round  or  square 
hewn,  are  admitted  free  of  dutVj  and  this  has  always  been  the  policy 
of  the  Government.  Under  this  arrangement  these  tropical  woods 
are  converted  here  into  lumber  and  veneers. 

This  industry  is  a  very  important  one,  supporting  many  mills  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Louisville, 
Mobile,  Chicago,  Tampa,  Cincinnati,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  giving 
employment  to  a  great  number  of  skilled  mechanics,  and  representing 
large  capital  investments. 

One  important  branch  of  our  industry  is  that  of  Spanish  cedar, 
which  we  convert  into  boards  largely  for  the  manufacture  of  cigar 
boxes.    During  the  past  few  years  the  importations  of  thin  cedar 
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boards  from  the  mills  of  Mexico  and  Cuba  have  become  very  heavy. 
The  imports  of  1912  increased  more  than  63  per  cent  over  those  of 
1911,  thus  evidencing  the  fact  that  the  foreign  mills  can  pay  the  duty 
and  still  compete  successfully  with  our  own  manufacturers.  The 
foreign  mills  have  an  advantage  in  freights,  as  the  steamship  lines 
charge  a  less  rate  per  cubic  foot  on  the  manufactured  product  than 
on  logs.#  The  owners  and  operators  of  the  American  cedar  mills 
fear  their  business  will  be  entirely  destroyed  if  the  15  per  cent  pro- 
tection is  removed. 

Our  industry  has  no  combinations  or  associations.  Competition 
is  unrestricted,  and  our  margins  are  small.  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
that  they  do  not  exceed  in  any  event  7  per  cent,  and  it  may  readily 
be  seen  that  if  we  were  to  lose  the  protection  we  now  have  in  the  15 
per  cent  duty  there  would  be  not  much  left. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there,  is  your  duty  at  present 
not  20  per  cent  instead  of  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Uptegrove.  No;  it  is  15  per  cent  on  sawed  boards  such  as  I 
am  speaking  of,  and  as  they  come  very  largely  from  the  island  of 
Cuba,  as  to  which  there  is  a  differential  of  20  per  cent,  that  duty  is 
really  reduced  to  12  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  is  paragraph  203  of  the  present  tariff  act  ? 

Mr.  Uptegrove.  Yes;  paragraph  203  of  Schedule  D. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  paragraph  203  of  Schedule  D,  if  I  have  it 
correctly  here  before  me,  reads: 

Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  forms  of  sawed  cedar,  lipnum-vitse,  lance- 
wood,  ebony,  box,  granadilla,  mahogany,  rosewood,  sat  in  wood,  and  all  other  cabinet 
woods  not  further  manufactured  than  sawed — 

Oh,  I  see,  that  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorum,  and  then  the  paragraph 
also  includes: 

Veneers  of  wood,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Wood  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

That  is  the  section  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Uptegrove.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  looking  at  the  duty  shown  at  the  concluding 
line  of  the  paragraph,  20  per  cent,  instead  of  at  the  particular  para- 
graph about  which  you  were  speaking. 

Mr.  Uptegrove.  Yes,  sir.  So  that,  as  I  stated,  imports  from  the 
island  of  Cuba,  where  they  originate  largely  at  the  present  time, 
having  a  differential  of  20  per  cent,  where,  in  reality,  we  have  only  a 
12  per  cent  duty  to  protect  us,  taking  into  account  the  difference  in 
freight  rates  between  the  manufactured  product  which  the  foreign 
mills  send  into  the  United  States  and  the  logs  which  we  import,  their 
duty  and  freight  just  about  equals  our  freight  alone.  Under  these 
conditions  the  foreign  mills  have  made  much  progress  within  the  last 
few  years  and  our  mills  are  not  increasing  either  in  numbers  or  in  size 
and  capacity;  we  are  held  to  pretty  close  competition  with  the 
foreign  article  in  this  line. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  that  in  writing  the  new  tariff  in  case  this 
duty  be  retained  that  there  be  a  slight  change  in  the  wording.  You 
will  observe  that  it  reads  "and  all  other  cabinet  woods  not  further 
manufactured  than  sawed/'  and  our  suggestion  is  that  the  word 
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11  other"  be  dropped,  so  that  importers  of  sawn  cedar  or  sawn  lance- 
wood  or  sawn  lignum-vit»  may  have  no  grounds  for  asking  free 
entry  on  the  plea  that  these  woods  are  not  used  exclusively  for 
furniture.  In  other  words,  that  they  are  not  exclusively  furniture 
woods  or  cabinet  woods. 

The  agents  of  the  West  Indian  mills  have  recently  endeavored  by 
appeals  to  the  Board  of  Appraisers  to  have  cedar  admitted  free  of  duty 
on  the  plea  that  it  is  not  a  cabinet  wood,  and  that  it  is  used  chiefly  for 
cigar  boxes;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Congress  has  spe- 
cifically enacted  that  sawn  cedar,  mahogany,  etc.,  shall  pay  a  duty. 

The  omission  of  the  word  "other,"  as  I  have  mentioned,  would 
avoid  all  controversy,  so  that  it  would  then 

Mr.  Hammond  (interposing).  The  word  "other"  in  the  sentence 
"and  all  other  cabinet  woods  not  further  manufactured  than  sawed"  ? 

Mr.  Uptegrove.  Yes,  the  word  "other"  between  "all"  and  "cab- 
inet woods,"  and  have  it  read,  "and  all  cabinet  woods  not  further 
manufactured  than  sawed."  As  a  matter  of  fact  Spanish  cedar  has 
always  been  considered  cabinet  wood,  both  by  the  trade  here  and  in 
the  fme  woods  trade  in  Europe.  It  is,  botanically,  one  of  the  mahog- 
any family,  and  the  cost  of  both  woods  is  the  same. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  trade  I  represent  that  I 
hope  this  committee 

Mr.  Hammond  (interposing).  Where  are  the  manufacturers  from 
whom  vou  have  the  most  competition  ? 

Mr.  tJpTEGROVE.  In  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Hammond.  They  have  better  access  to  the  seaboard  ports  ? 

Mr.  Uptegrove.  They  have  better  access  to  the  raw  material, 
and  they  have  a  lower  labor  cost  than  we  have,  and  I  presume  owing 
to  climate,  etc.,  their  rental  expense  on  the  class  of  their  buildings 
does  not  begin  to  be  the  same  as  ours.  They  have  quite  an  advantage 
in  being  present  where  the  raw  material  grows. 

The  Chairman.  The  raw  material  is  on  the  free  list  now  ¥ 

Mr.  Uptegrove.  Yes;  and  it  always  has  been  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  All  your  finished  product  is  made  out  of  imported 
raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Uptegrove.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  asked  if  all  your  finished  product  is  made  out  of 
imported  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Uptegrove.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kitohin.  So  that  you  find  none  of  the  woods  out  of  which 
you  manufacture  the  finished  product  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Uptegrove.  No;  they  are  all  imported.  These  are  all  trop- 
ical woods.  Our  line  of  business  is  based  on  tropical  woods,  which 
we  receive  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  much  is  the  American  product  in  your  line  of 
manufacture? 

Mr.  Uptegrove.  Probably  the  total  output  in  our  line  of  business 
in  these  woods  is  a  matter  of  $10,000,000  or  $12,000,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Kitohin.  And  less  than  $200,000  of  this  product  is  imported  ? 

Mr.  Uptegrove.  Yes,  at  the  present  time.  What  we  fear  espe- 
cially is  the  increase  we  have  seen  in  the  last  year  or  more;  and 
we  know  that  they  have  improved  their  mills  and  increased  their 
product,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  us  at  the  present  time. 
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Mr.  Hammond.  What  is  jour  finished  product  1 

Mr.  Uptegrove.  Our  finished  product  is  still,  you  might  say,  raw 
material.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  cedar  we  saw  the 
boards  the  right  thickness  for  making  cigar  ooxes,  and  those  sawed 
boards  are  distributed  all  over  the  country  in  bundles,  shipped  out 
as  lumber. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Your  finished  product  is  sawed  tropical  hard- 
woods ? 

Mr.  Uptegbove.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  case  of  the  veneers  it  may  be 
sawn  or  shaved,  or  both  ways.    We  shave  some  and  saw  others. 

Mr.  Hammond.  And  you  import  it  in  logs  ? 

Mr.  Uptegrove.  Yes,  sir;  import  the  logs. 

Mr.  Hammond.  And  those  logs  come  into  this  country  free  of 
duty! 

Mr.  Uptegrove.  Yes,  sir. 

I  have  here  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  your  committee, 
and  signed  by  some  nineteen  firms  or  companies  in  this  line  of  busi- 
ness, which  I  would  like  to  file. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  done.  Just  hand  it  to  the  stenog- 
rapher. 

The  letter  filed  by  Mr.  Uptegrove  is  as  follows: 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  10, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Way  s  and  Meant  Committee,  Haute  of  Representatives, 

Wathington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Re  Schedule  D,  wood  and  manufactures  of,  section  203,  sawed  boards, 
planks,  deals,  and  all  forms  of  sawed  cedar,  lignum-vitiB,  lancewood,  ebony,  box, 
granadillo,  mahogany,  rosewood,  satinwood,  and  all  other  cabinet  woods  not  further 
manufactured  than  sawed,  15  percent  ad  valorem;  veneers  of  wood,  and  wood  unmanu- 
factured, not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  respectfully  ask  tnat  the  present  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  sawn  woods,  and  20  per 
cent  on  veneers,  as  above  provided,  be  retained  in  the  new  tariff  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  logs,  either  in  the  round  or  square  hewn,  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  this  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  the  Government.  Under  this  arrangement  these  tropical 
woods  are  converted  here  into  lumber  and  veneers. 

This  industry  is  very  important,  supporting  many  mills  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Louisville,  Mobile,  Chicago,  Cincmnati,  and  the 
Pacific  coast,  giving  employment  to  a  great  number  of  skilled  mechanics  and  repre- 
senting heavy  capital  investments. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  importation  of  thin  cedar  boards  from  the  mills  of 
Mexico  and  Cuba  have  become  very  heavy,  the  imports  of  1912  having  increased  more 
than  63  per  cent  over  those  of  1911,  thus  evidencing  the  fact  that  the  foreign  mills 
can  pay  the  duty  and  still  compete  successfully  with  our  own  manufacturers. 

The  foreign  mills  have  an  advantage  in  freights,  as  the  steamship  lines  charge  a 
less  rate  per  cubic  foot  on  the  manufactured  product  than  on  logs. 

The  owners  and  operators  of  the  American  cedar  mills  fear  their  business  will  be 
entirely  destroyed  if  the  15  per  cent  protection  is  removed. 

We  would  furthermore  suggest  that  in  writing  the  new  tariff,  in  section  203,  "and 
all  other  cabinet  woods  notrurther  manufactured  than  sawed, "  the  word  "other" 
be  dropped,  so  that  importers  of  sawn  cedar, or  sawn  lancewood  or  sawn  lignum- vita 
may  have  no  grounds  for  asking  free  entry  on  the  plea  that  these  woods  are  not  used 
exclusively  for  furniture. 

The  agents  of  the  West  Indian  mills  have  recently  endeavored  by  appeals  to  the 
Board  of  Appraisers  to  have  cedar  admitted  free  of  duty  on  the  plea  that  it  is  not  a 
cabinet  wood  and  that  it  is  used  chiefly  for  cigar  boxes,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  specifically  enacted  tnat  sawn  cedar,  mahogany,  etc.,  shall 
pay  a  duty.  The  omission  of  the  word  "other,"  as  we  have  mentioned,  would  avoid 
all  controversy. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  Spanish  cedar  has  always  been  considered  a  cabinet  wood,  both 
by  the  trade  here  and  in  the  fine  woods  trade  in  Europe.    It  is  botanically  one  of  the 
mahogany  family,  and  the  cost  of  both  woods  is  the  same. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Wm.  E.  Uptegrove,  representing  the  following  firms:  Astoria  Veneer  Mills 
&  Dock  Co.,  Alex  S.  Williams,  president;  Geo.  D.  Emery  Co.,  by  Sam 
D.  Spellman,  president;  Samuel  T.  Williams  &  Son.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Edgewater  Saw  Mills  Co.,  by  Thomas  Williams,  president, 
Tompkinsville,  N.  Y.;  The  Laguna  Co.,  per  Chris.  Straub;  E.  L. 
Sinsabaugh;  Lewis  Thompson  &  Co.  (Inc.),  per  Chas.  J.  Kammer; 
Willard  Hawes  A  Co  *  Uptegrove  Cigar  Box  Lumber  Co.,  Wm.  E. 
Uptegrove,  president;  J.  and  F.  Eifert,  New  York  City;  F.  A.  Mulgrew 
&  Sons,  foot  East  Eighth  Street,  New  York;  Nesmith  6  Constantino 
Co.,  inspectors,  by  L.  Constan tine,  secretary;  Julius  Bayner;  H.  Van 
Brunt  &  Sons,  New  York;  Wm.  Booth  &  Bro,  432-438  Washington 
Street,  New  York  City:  Uptegrove  A  Beckwith,  Jerome  P.  Uptegrove, 
president;  Henry  H.  £&eip  Manufacturing  Co.,  Henry  H.  Sheip,  pres- 
ident. Philadelphia,  Pa*  Rogers  Saw  Mill,  by  Charles  E.  Rogers,  jr., 
president,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BRIEF  OF  ROMULO  M.  DE  MORA,  HEW  YORK.  If.  T. 

New  York,  January  11, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  Underwood, 

Chairman  Way$  and  Meant  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  just  arrived  from  Cuba,  and  finding  myself  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
hearing  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  Schedule  D,  wood — Cuban  sawed  cedar — I  re- 
spectfully beg  to  offer  you  some  facts  regarding  the  actual  classification  of  that  kind 
of  lumber. 

A  protest,  T.  D.  32149,  No.  27554,  was  filed  against  the  assessment  of  duty  on  Cuban 
sawed  cedar,  under  paragraph  203,  as  cabinet  wood  by  the  Hughes  Manufacturing  & 
Lumber  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  claimed  that  said  cedar  boards  were  dutiable  under 
paragraph  201  of  the  custom  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909,  under  which  said  lumber, 
or  sawed  cedar,  has  to  pay  $1.25  per  1,000  feet.  The  protest  was  sustained  by  General 
Appraiser  McClellan  in  March,  1912.  In  accordance  therewith  the  cedar  boards  were 
paying  at  that  rate  until  May  3,  1912  (T.  D.  32482),  when  the  Assistant  Secretary,  the 
Hon.  James  F.  Curtis,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  collector  of  customs,  directed  that 
notwithstanding  the  decision  cedar  boards  should  pay  according  to  paragraph  203  of 
said  customs  tariff  act. 

The  protests  of  all  the  importers  of  cedar  boards  were  filed  immediately,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  a  decision  has  not  been  given  in  the  matter.  As  lone  as  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  McClellan,  general  appraiser,  that  the  cedar  boards  should  pay,  accord- 
ing to  paragraph  201,  as  '^sawed  lumber  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section," 
|1.25  per  1,000  feet,  it  would  naturally  appear  that  he  will  again  decide  as  he  did  in 
the  case  of  the  Hughes  Manufacturing  i  Lumber  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  mentioned  above. 

If  at  the  revision  of  the  tariff  it  were  agreed  that  the  cedar  boards  referred  to,  used 
exclusively  for  the  manufacturing  of  cigar  boxes,  were  classified  under  a  paragraph 
by  itself,  the  dispute  will  exist  no  longer,  as  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  importers 
of  this  kind  of  lumber,  including  myself,  that  the  arrangement  will  be  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Cuban  cedar  wood  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  manu- 
facturing of  cigar  boxes  (the  witnesses  of  the  Government  as  well  as  the  witnesses  of 
the  importers  agreed,  at  the  hearings  held  in  the  trial  room  of  the  Board  of  the  United 
States  General  Appraisers  in  New  York  City,  October  8,  11,  25,  1912,  that  from  80  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  cedar  is  used  in  the  making  of  cigar  boxes.  Protests  Nos.  631168 
and  639977  of  T.  J.  Owen  &  Co.,  and  639879  and  640610  of  Romulo  M.  De  Mora).  And 
further,  as  the  cedar  boards  in  the  dimensions  imported  into  this  country,  namely, 
within  strips,  are  exclusively  used  for  cigar  boxes  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason 
why  it  should  be  classified  as  cabinet  wood  paying  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
according  to  paragraph  203,  when,  in  fact,  it  should  pay  simply  as  "  Sawed  lumber 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,'1  appearing  in  paragraph  201  of  said  customs 
tariff  act,  ana  paying  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  1,000  feet.  It  is  evidently  the  policy 
and  purpose  of  the  tariff  to  assess  higher  duties  on  the  more  valuable  hard  cabinet 
woods  rather  than  on  the  soft  and  cheaper  woods  such  as  the  cigar-box  cedar  of  Cuba. 
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In  paragraph  343  of  the  free  list  of  the  customs  tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  it 
appears  the  undressed  pine  lumber  imported  into  Cuba  from  the  United  States  does 
not  pay  any  duty,  though  said  lumber  competes  in  Cuba  with  the  national  product. 
Should:  the  pine  pay  duty  in  Cuba  the  cedar  would  be  used  instead  of  the  pine  in  the 
making  of  packing  cases,  as  their  prices,  though  close,  are  in  favor  of  the  pine.  If 
you  should  consider  further  that  the  kind  of  Spanish  cedar  that  grows  in  Cuba  does 
not  grow  in  the  United  States,  and  that  besides  it  does  not  compete  with  any  other 
wood  that  grows  in  this  country,  because  of  the  special  properties  of  the  cedar  for 
packing  tobacco,  it  seems  fair  and  proper  that  if  the  pine  imported  in  Cuba  from  the 
United  States  does  not  pay  any  duty  the  cedar  boards  which  are  not  dressed  whatever, 
but  simply  sawed  lumber,  should  pay  no  duty  when  imported  into  the  United  States, 
particularly  is  this  so  if  we  have  m  mind  Article  VII  of  the  commercial  agreement 
between  the  two  countries,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"It  ifl  agreed  that  similar  articles  of  both  countries  shall  receive  equal  treatment  on 
their  importation  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba, 
respectively." 

If  the  new  customs  tariff  would  classify  the  cedar  boards  in  the  free  list,  or  even  if 
it  would  class  them  as  dutiable  at  $1.25  per  1,000  feet,  the  importation  of  the  cedar 
boards  will  increase,  helping  greatly  in  the  reduction  of  prices  in  the  manufacturing 
of  cigar  boxes,  for  on  my  part,  for  instance,  I  would  naturally  give  the  consumer  the 
entire  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  R.  M.  De  Mora. 

BRIEF  OF  GEO.  M.  SPIEGIE  ft  CO.  (INC.),  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Philadelphia,  January  29,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  Underwood, 

United  States  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  fact  that  mahogany  and 
foreign  hard  woods  are  being  brought  into  this  country  with  no  duty  on  the  logs  and  a 
prohibitory  duty  on  the  sawed  lumber. 

These  woods  are  all  high-priced,  expensive  woods,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  ought 
to  pay  some  revenue  and  the  duty  on  sawed  lumber  should  be  reduced  so  that  it  would 
not  be  prohibitory.  If  the  duty  on  sawed  lumber  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
the  sawed  lumber  could  be  imported  direct  into  this  country. 

In  the  case  of  logs  being  brought  direct  there  is  an  economic  waste  in  paying  the 
steamship  companies  for  20  per  cent  waste,  as  the  logs  weigh  fully  20  per  cent  more 
than  the  lumber  into  which  they  would  be  converted.  The  ocean  freight  is  from  8  to 
15  per  cent  of  their  value,  so  that,  you  see,  20  per  cent  of  the  freight  is  a  total  loss. 

In  addition  to  this,  smaller  dealers  who  have  no  sawmills  of  their  own  are  obliged 
to  use  custom  mills  at  the  port  of  import  and  are  obliged  to  pay,  in  the  case  of  New 
York,  a  lighterage  fee  of  $1.75  and  a  sawing  bill  of  $10  per  1,000  feet,  and  then  when 
having  an  inland  point  they  are  furthermore  obliged  to  pay  the  rate  of  freight  to  the 
point  of  destination,  or,  in  a  place  like  Philadelphia,  which  has  no  custom  mills,  we 
are  obliged  to  import  all  this  lumber  to  New  York  and  pay  a  local  rate  of  freight  to 
Philadelphia,  whereas  if  we  could  buy  it  sawed  into  lumber  we  could  import  it 
direct,  therefore  making  a  further  saving  of  $4  per  1 ,000  feet. 

Calculating  mahogany  at  the  price  of  $100  per  1,000  feet  ad  valorem,  which  I  think 
is  a  littleiess  than  the  average,  you  will  reaoily  see  that  there  is  a  saving  of  about  $2 
per  1,000  feet  in -freight  and  $4  per  1,000  feet  in  sawing,  making  $6,  so  that  the  duty 
on  mahogany  sawed  lumber  if  it  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  or  $5  per  1,000  on  $100 
value,  or  $6  per  1,000  on  $120  ad  valorem  value,  would  bring  the  duty  to  $5  or  $6  and 
allow  us  to  compete  and  incidentally  bring  in  revenue  to  the  Government. 

If  you  are  interested  and  I  can  give  you  any  further  information  about  this  question, 
please  advise  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  make  concerning  it. 

I  am  not  familiar  as  to  the  rates  of  duty.  I  only  know  that  logs  are  free  of  duty 
and  that  the  duty  on  sawed  mahogany  lumber  is  so  prohibitive  that  we  can  not  bring 
the  lumber  in  sawed. 

Youre,  truly,  Geo.  M.  Sfieglb. 
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BRIEF  OF  T.  J.  MOFFETT,  OF  THE  MALEY,  THOMPSON  & 
MOFFETT  CO.,  CINCINKATI,  OHIO,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
MAHOGANY  LUMBER. 

The  placing  of  a  duty  upon  mahogany  lumber  some  years  ago  seems  to  have  been 
done  without  any  good  ana  sufficient  reasons  and  at  this  time  there  are  many  reasons 
why  this  duty  should  be  removed  and  mahogany  lumber  placed  upon  the  free  list, 
the  same  as  mahogany  logs,  upon  which  there  is  no  duty  whatever. 

There  is  no  mahogany  timoer  in  this  country,  and  therefore  it  can  not  be  argued 
that  protection  must  be  afforded  against  foreign  competition.  The  amount  of  ma- 
hogany lumber  imported  is  comparatively  small  and  the  percentage  cost  of  manu- 
facture is  not  large,  so  it  can  not  be  said  that  protection  is  afforded  the  workingman 
by  assessing  duty  upon  this  commodity. 

The  duty  assessea  is  added  to  the  price  and  is  eventually  paid  by  the  consumer. 
We  sell  our  mahogany  lumber  in  Canada  upon  the  basis  of  the  prices  in  the  United 
States  less  the  duty.  ' 

The  placing  of  mahogany  lumber  upon  the  free  list  will  aid  in  the  conservation  of 
our  own  hard  woods,  and  this  certainly  is  strong  argument  why  it  should  be  done. 

The  amount  of  money  received  by  the  Government  from  tne  duty  upon  mahogany 
lumber  is  very  small  and  the  cost  of  collecting  this  duty  is  far  in  excess  of  the  receipts. 
Therefore  this  is  not  a  source  of  revenue,  but  is  rather  an  expense  to  the  Government. 

We  urge  that  mahogany  lumber  be  put  upon  the  free  list- 
First.  Because  the  duty  affords  protection  to  no  one  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  Because  the  duty  is  paid  by  the  consumer. 

Third.  Because  by  so  doing  the  Government  will  aid  conservation  of  our  forests. 

Fourth.  Because  mahogany  logs  are  on  the  free  list. 

Fifth.  Because  the  cost  of  collection  of  the  duty  exceeds  the  revenue  received. 

And,  lastly,  because  the  delays  and  annoyances  of  the  obsolete  customhouse  regula- 
tions hamper  our  business,  delay  our  shipments,  and  cause  us  unnecessary  and  heavy 
expenses,  which  the  results  to  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
do  not  justify. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

T.  J.  Mopfett. 

BRIEF  OF  WESTERN  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  GO.  RE  JAPANESE 

WHITE  OAK. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  January  20,  1913. 
Hon.  Wm.  D.  Stephens, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  *  *  *  A  decision  was  rendered  in  our  favor,  permitting  Japanese 
white  oak  in  the  log  to  enter  free  as  cabinet  wood,  which  ruling  had  the  effect  of 
imposing  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  white-oak  sawn  lumber. 

This  nas  prevented  the  importation  of  oak  lumber  manufactured  in  Japan  and 
stimulated  the  importation  of  logs,  so  that  instead  of  lumber  being  manufactured 
with  the  cheap  labor  of  Japan  it  is  now  manufactured  in  sawmills  on  this  coast,  which 
give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  the  Japanese  will  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  secure  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  on  sawn  lumber  through  certain  interests  to  whose  advantage  it 
would  be  to  import  manufactured  lumber,  not  having  sawmill  facilities  to  handle 
the  logs;  but  we  believe  it  will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Pacific  coast  indus- 
tries to  maintain  the  tariff  on  the  lumber  and  to  permit  logs  to  enter  as  now. 

It  might  be  argued  that,  on  account  of  the  diminishing  supply  of  hard  woods  in 
this  country,  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  conservation  to  allow  cabinet-wood  lum- 
ber to  be  imported  free,  but  we  believe  the  same  result  will  be  accomplished  by 
allowing  the  logs  to  enter  free  and  have  the  lumber  manufactured  here;  therefore 
no  gooa  could  be  accomplished  by  allowing  the  lumber  to  come  in  free. 

The  imported  manufactured  lumber  without  a  duty  would  be  sold  on  this  market 
at  about  the  same  price  at  which  lumber  now  manufactured  from  the  log  is  being 
sold,  as  the  present  duty  is  just  about  sufficient  to  permit  us  to  operate  our  mills. 
If  our  mills  were  obligea  to  close,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  Japanese  would 
advance  the  price  of  their  sawn  lumber  to  what  the  market  would  stand. 

Under  present  conditions  the  importation  of  logs  relieves  the  drain  on  our  forests; 
the  consumer  is  not  injured,  but,  on  the  contrary,  benefited,  as  he  is  able  to  get  cheaper 
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lumber,  and  Pacific  coast  industries  are  protected.  In  fact,  a  number  of  flourishing 
furniture  factories  have  been  established,  and  haveprospered,  by  being  able  to  secure 
lower-priced  hardwood  lumber  for  their  needs.  Tnese  factories  are  exclusive  of  the 
sawmill  industries,  and  their  product  is  entirely  new  to  this  coast. 

If  sawn  lumber  is  admitted  free,  our  forests  will  not  receive  any  more  protection 
than  from  the  importation  of  logs,  the  consumer  will  not  be  benefited,  as  lumber 
prices  will  not  be  reduced,  and  about  the  only  result  will  be  the  closing  of  the  Pacific 
coast  sawmills,  depriving  a  large  number  of  men  of  employment. 

The  same  conditions  regarding  prices  of  lumber  ana  protection  of  American  saw- 
mill industries  exist  in  respect  to  the  importations  of  mahogany  and  other  hard 
woods  from  Mexico  and  Central  American  States,  although  in  the  case  of  these  woods 
there  is  no  question  about  protection  of  our  forests,  no  such  woods  being  produced 
in  our  country. 

We  are  anxious  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  the  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
cabinet  woods  imported  as  sawn  lumber,  white  oak  coming  under  this  heading,  accord- 
ing to  the  ruling  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Western  Hardwood  Lumber  Co., 
By  D.  J.  Cahill,  Vice  President  and  Manager. 

PARAGRAPH  804. 

Paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  and  telephone,  trolley,  electric  light,  and  tele- 
graph poles  of  cedar  or  other  wood,  ten  percentum  ad  valorem. 

PARAGRAPH  805. 

Clapboards,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  thousand. 

PARAGRAPH  806. 

Hubs  for  wheels,  posts,  heading  bolts,  stave  bolts,  last  blocks,  wagon 
blocks,  oarblocks,  heading  blocks,  and  all  like  blocks  or  sticks,  roughhewn, 
sawed  or  bored,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PARAGRAPH  807. 

Laths,  twenty  cents  per  one  thousand  pieces. 

PARAGRAPH  808. 

Pickets,  palings  and  staves  of  wood,  of  all  kinds,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PARAGRAPH  809. 

Shingles,  fifty  cents  per  thousand. 

SHINGLES. 

OPPOSITION  TO  REDUCTION  OF  DUTY. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  January  11, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Bouse  of  Representatives: 

We,  as  shingle  manufacturers,  are  opposed  to  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  shingles. 
Any  reduction  will  be  very  harmful  to  our  industry,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  our  State.  It  will  encourage  American  capital  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of 
shingles  in  British  Columbia  ratner  than  at  home.  There  are  about  400  mills  operating 
in  Washington,  most  of  them  small  plants  operated  by  the  owners,  employing  about 
10,000  men,  not  including  those  employed  in  getting  out  the  timber.  The  British 
Columbia  mills  are  anxiously  awaiting  a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  as  their  home  con- 
sumption only  enables  them  to  operate  about  half  capacity.  They  have  an  ironclad 
association,  apportioning  the  consumption  of  Canada  amongBt  the  mills  in  their  asso- 
ciation, stifling  free  competition,  and  the  mills  are  hoping  that  they  can  use  the 
United  States  as  a  dumping  ground  for  their  surplus.  A  lowering  of  the  tariff  would 
be  a  great  loss  to  us  ana  a  great  gain  to  British  Columbia,  employing  oriental  labor; 
also  a  great  detriment  to  our  white  labor. 

Rbd  Cbdar  Shingle  Manufacturers'  Association. 
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PARAGRAPH  210. 

Casks,  barrels,  and  hogsheads  (empty),  sugar-box  shooks,  and  packing 
boxes  (empty)/  and  packing-box  shooks,  of  wood,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  section,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PARAGRAPH  211. 

Boxes,  barrels,  or  other  articles  containing  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  grape- 
fruit, shaddocks  or  pomelos,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided,  That 
the  thin  wood,  so  called,  comprising  the  sides,  tops,  and  bottoms  of  orange 
and  lemon  boxes  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
ported as  orange  and  lemon  box  shooks,  may  be  reimported  in  completed 
form,  filled  with  oranges  and  lemons,  by  the  payment  of  duty  at  one-half  the 
rate  imposed  on  similar  boxes  of  entirely  foreign  growth  and  manufacture; 
but  proof  of  the  identity  of  such  shooks  shall  be  made  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

BOX  SHOOKS. 

BRIEF  FILED  BT  CHABLES  M.  STEWART,  OF  BANGOR,  HE. 

Bangor,  Me.,  January  IS,  19 IS. 
To  the  honorable  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 

Gentlemen:  I  respectfully  advocate  and  urge  the  following  changes  in  the  tariff: 

Paragraph  211  now  reads:  "Boxes,  barrels,  or  other  articles  containing  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  grapefruit,  shaddocks,  or  pomelos,  SO  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Provided, 
That  the  thin  wood,  so  called,  comprising  the  Bides,  tops,  and  bottoms  of  orange  and 
lemon  boxes  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States  exported  as  orange 
and  lemon  box  shooks  may  be  reimported  in  completed  form,  filled  with  oranges  and 
lempns,  by  the  payment  of  duty  at  one-half  the  rate  imposed  on  similar  boxes  of 
entirely  foreign  growth  and  manufacture ;  but  proof  of  the  identity  of  such  shooks  shall 
be  made  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

To  further  aid  the  fruit-box  shook  industry  of  the  State  of  Maine,  regarding  which  I 
filed  a  brief  January  20,  upon  Schedule  G,  relating  to  lemons,  copy  of  same  hereto 
attached  for  purpose  of  reference,  1  would  suggest  that  the  present  paragraph  211  be 
made  to  read,  viz: 

"Pab.  211.  Boxes,  barrels,  or  other  articles  containing  oranges,  lemons,  limes, 
grapefruit,  shaddocks,  or  pomelos,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  the  thin 
wood,  so  called,  comprising  the  sides,  tops,  and  bottoms  of  fruit  boxes  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  United  States  exported  as  fruit-box  shooks  may  be  reimported  in  com- 
pleted form,  filled  with  fruit;  \>y  the  payment  of  duty  at  one-half  the  rate  imposed  on 
similar  boxes  of  entirely  foreign  manufacture}  but  proof  of  the  identity  of  such  shooks 
shall  be  made  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

My  reasons  for  this  are:  The  present  law  admits  packages  containing  oranges  and 
lemons  only  to  benefit  by  this  clause,  while  1  consider  it  no  more  than  just  to  permit  it 
to  apply  to  all  of  the  fruit  named  in  the  paragraph. 

Under  paragraph  500,  which  reads: "  Articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
the  United  States  [and  then  it  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  articles  that  can  be  admitted 
free  from  duty],  including  shooks  and  staves  when  returned  as  barrels  or  boxes" — thus 
you  will  notice  the  complete  box  of  United  States  manufacture  may  come  in  free,  the 
paragraph  reading  "growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,"  while  paragraph  211  requires 
that  the  thin  wood  may  be  reimported  provided  it  is  "of  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  the  United  States.'' 

It  sometimes  happens  that  these  mills  for  manufacture  of  fruit-box  shooks  in  the 
State  of  Maine  are  located  not  many  miles  from  the  border  of  New  Brunswick,  and  we 
are  frequently  offered  hardwood  logs  the  growth  of  New  Brunswick,  upon  which  there 
is  no  duty  imposed  as  they  come  from  the  stump.  These  could  be  made  into  fruit-box 
shooks  for  export  were  it  not  for  the  wording  of  paragraph  211 .  Now  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  haul  them  to  other  factories  to  be  converted  into  something  besides  fruit-box 
shooks. 

When  brought  in  as  logs,  the  American  laborer  has  an  opportunity  to  obtain  employ- 
ment manufacturing  said  logs  into  whatever  finished  product  they  may  be  converted. 
Why  not  permit  us  to  put  them  into  fruit-box  shooks?  It  would  aid  the  American 
manufacturer  and  injure  no  person, 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Cbas-  M.  Stewart, 
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• 

[Haokett  Shook  Co.,  successors  to  Hathorn,  Foss  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  orange  and  lemon  box  shook*.] 

Bangob,  Mb.,  September,  1911. 
To  wham  it  may  concern: 

Greeting:  As  president  of  the  Hacket  Shook  Co.,  duly  incorporated  under  the  Uwb 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts: 

In  the  year  1859,  at  the  request  of  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  I  personally 
made  the  first  package  of  fruit-box  snooks  ever  produced  in  America  for  export  to 
Sicily,  Italy,  to  be  filled  with  oranges  and  lemons  and  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  such  box  snooks  from  that  time 
to  the  present.  During  that  interval  may  others  have  also  been  engaged  in  the  same 
business;  there  was  a  time  when  there  were  10  or  more  mills  engaged  in  that  industry. 
Possibly  you  are  not  aware  that  Maine  is  the  only  State  that  nas  ever  exported  a 
cargo  of  these  snooks  to  Italy  or  Spain.    It  is  a  fact. 

For  more  than  50  years  I  have  been  in  this  business;  to-day  the  Hackett  Shook  Co. 


and  2,000,000  boxes  during  each  season.  These  plants  are  quite  expensive.  To 
start  new,  erect  mill,  equip  with  best  machinery,  stock  and  manufacture  these  shooks 
it  requires  an  expenditure  of  over  $100,000  per  mill  before  a  single  dollar  can  be 
received  from  the  product  of  same. 

In  1909  we  manufactured  shooks  for  about  3,000,000  boxes,  which  were  sold  at  5  cents 
(United  States  currency)  per  box,  aggregating  $150,000  brought  into  this  State  of 
Italian  capital,  distributed  (after  the  stumpage  bill  was  paid)  to  laborers  in  Maine 
for  their  services  in  producing  and  shipping  these  shooks.  There  have  been  shipped 
in  the  past  as  high  as  4,000,000  boxes  in  one  season. 

In  1910  we  did  not  Bell  a  single  bundle  of  shooks.  Why?  Because  of  the  increase 
in  duty  by  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  act  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  upon  lemons. 

That  duty  and  nothing  else  is  responsible  for  closing  our  mills  and  driving  us  out  of 
business  after  all  of  these  years  of  toil  in  that  very  line  of  manufacture. 

Please  realize  the  cash  we  have  been  paying  out  for  labor  all  of  these  years  was 
not  American  capital,  it  was  foreign,  brought  into  this  country  by  this  fruit-box 
shook  industry,  and  now  we  and  every  other  manufacturer  in  the  State  are  forced 
to  discontinue;  that  capital  is  going  into  Austria,  where  the  present  supply  of  shooks 
for  the  Italian  markets  is  drawn  from,  and  American  laborers  are  being  deprived  of 
just  so  much  wages  in  consequence. 

How  could  Members  of  Congress  feel  justified  in  voting  for  that  increase  in  duty 
upon  lemons?  California  did  not  need  it  to  enable  them  to  market  their  product  of 
of  lemons,  for  it  is  well  known  that  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  lemons 
in  the  United  States  are  raised  in  this  country.  There  is  a  ready  market  for  two  lemons 
for  every  one  raised  in  the  United  States. 

We  believe  it  is  a  conservative  estimate  to  say  the  population  and  consumption 
of  lemons  in  the  United  States  will  increase  faster  during  the  next  10  years  or  more 
than  it  will  be  possible  for  the  United  States  to  increase  its  production  of  lemons  to 
meet  same. 

Why,  then,  retain  that  duty?  Why  not  repeal  it,  and  by  such  act  enable  us  to  again 
start  our  mills  and  manufacture  fruit-box  shooks  for  the  foreign  trade  and  protect 
American  laborers  who  are  employed  in  manufacturing  and  shipping  the  shooks  we 
produce? 

The  man  from  California  may  say  he  wants  you  to  protect  American  laborers  who 
work  in  the  cultivation  of  lemons  in  his  State.  Tell  him,  which  is  a  fact,  the  large 
majority  of  laborers  employed  there  in  that  work  are  Japs  and  Mexicans,  not  American 
citizens  and  voters,  as  is  the  case  in  Maine. 

If  we  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  these  shooks, 
our  property  is  practically  a  dead  loss  to  us;  situated  as  it  is,  it  is  not  adapted  for  any 
other  purpose. 

It  was  constructed  specially  for  making  fruit-box  shooks  for  Italian  markets. 

We  have  always  haa  the  Austrian  manufacturers  as  competitors  in  tht  Italian  mar- 
kets, part  of  the  requirements  have  been  procured  from  us  and  part  from  them.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  act  in  1909  the  entire  requirements  for  the 
Italian  markets  go  to  Austria  and  Maine  is  shut  out  and  our  industry  annihilated. 

If  the  duty  now  placed  upon  lemons  is  abolished,  we  have  assurance  from  the 
foreigner  who  ships  them  ana  the  merchants  in  the  United  State  who  import  them 
that  they  will  use  none  but  American  shooks  for  all  shipments  of  fruit  sent  to  the' 
United  States,  which  would  give  us  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  requirements 
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for  the  Italian  markets  than  before,  when  we  were  forced  to  divide  that  field  with 
the  Aufltrians. 

With  these  facts  before  you,  I  feel  confident  you  will  be  willing  to  use  your  utmost 
endeavors  to  cause  the  duty  to  be  removed  from  lemons,  for  I  believe  you  must  agree 
with  us  that  it  is  a  gross  injustice  to  the  people  of  these  United  States  to  oblige  them 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  lemon  growers  of  California  in  this  way,  when  it  is  not  required 
to  protect"  their  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  kill  this  industry  in  the  State  of 
Maine  altogether. 
Hoping  for  your  aid  and  support  to  bring  us  the  desired  relief,  I  remain, 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

Allen  Hackett. 
PARAGRAPH  212. 

Chair  cane  or  reeds  wrought  or  manufactured  from  rattans  or  reeds,  ten  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  osier  or  willow,  including  chip  of  and  split  willow,  pre- 
pared for  basket  makers'  use,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  manufac- 
tures of  osier  or  willow  and  willow  furniture,  forty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

OSIER  OR  WILLOW. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  MEKKE,  HEW  YORK,  V.  7. 

Mr.  Menke  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Menke,  will  you  give  your  name  and  address 
to  the  stenographer  f 

Mr.  Menke.  Charles  Menke,  67  Avenue  B,  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  paragraph  do  you  appear  in  reference  to  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  The  raw  material  used  in  basket  manufacture.  I  am 
a  basket  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Kttchin.  Veneers  of  wood  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  No,  willow. 

Chairman  Underwood  called  Representative  Harrison  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  refer  to  paragraph  212,  "Osier  or  willow, 
including  chip  of  and  split  willow,  prepared  for  basket  makers'  use"  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  Yes,  sir.  The  tariff  on  raw  material  is  25  per  cent, 
and  on  manufactured  goods  35  per  cent  and  40  per  cent.  I  am  40 
years  in  the  business,  and  have  to  work  hard  myself  every  day  to 
make  it,  and  have  to.  Some  workmen  earn  $10  and  $11  a  week. 
and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  baskets  come  over  here  from  the  old 
country,  from  Austria  and  Germany  and  France  and  Belgium,  where 
children  and  women  work  on  the  baskets.  We  can  not  get  along  with 
a  lower  tariff.  It  is  not  possible.  This  is  the  second  time  I  have 
been  here.  I  have  told  about  it.  I  have  had  experience.  I  start 
as  a  wee  boy  and  been  at  it  all  the  time,  and  I  yet  at  it.  With  25  per 
cent  on  raw  material  and  35  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  for  the  manu- 
factured goods — that  is  very  little  for  manufacturedgoods.  We 
would  like  for  you  to  let  us  have  a  little  bit  more.  We  don't  get 
enough.    We  can't  get  along 

Mr.  Hammond.  Under  what  paragraph  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  is 
willow  imported  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  I  don't  have  any  book;  I  don't  know;  I  can't  tell  you; 
I  just  know  we  can't  hardly  make  it  as  it  is  now,  and  we  would  lite  to 
have  a  little  more 

The  Clerk.  It  is  under  paragraphs  212  and  214. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Free  raw  material  is  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent 

78969° 
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Mr.  Menke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hammond.  And  your  finished  product  has  a  duty  of  35  per 
cent,  and  if  stained,  dyed,  painted,  printed,  polished,  grained,  or 
creosoted  it  has  a  40  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  Well,  in  our  line,  we  manufacture  it  raw,  you  know 
and  the  baskets  when  made  have  35  per  cent,  and  now  we  say  you 
ought  to  give  us  a  little  more  to  protect  us  on  the  baskets.  It  is  not 
possible  to  manufacture  at  10  per  cent  in  this  country.  A  good  many 
thousands  of  people  in  this  country  could  have  work  if  the  duty  was  a 
little  higher,  because  in  the  old  country  women  and  children  and  all 
work,  and,  as  I  suppose  you  all  know,  wages  there  are  low.  In  one 
factory  in  Germany  they  employ  over  4,000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren making  baskets,  and  they 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  do  you  want?  Do  you  want  an  increase  or  a 
decrease,  or  to  let  the  tariff  remain  as  it  now  is  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  We  would  like  for  you  to  give  us  about  60  per  cent  on 
manufactured  goods.  If  you  don't  take  the  duty  off  willow  we  are 
satisfied,  but  of  course  tnere  is  not  much  willow  growing  in  this 
country.  I  am  well  acquainted  around  Baltimore  and  Harrisburg, 
where  I  get  my  willows  from. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  want  an  increase  in  the  tariff  duty,  and  not  a 
decrease  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  a  decrease  in  raw  material,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Menke.  Well,  I  wouldn't  touch  raw  material  so  much, 
although  not  one-eighth  don't  grow  in  this  country  that  we  use; 
but  of  course  the  laoor  in  this  country  is  too  high,  and  they  can't 
live  at  less,  and  the  farmers  don't  peel  any.     I  nave  three  or  four 

S laces  where  I  get  willows — Harrisburg,  Cumberland,  Baltimore, 
>uckstown. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  is  the  American  output  in  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Well,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  product  of  the  char- 
acter of  goods  that  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  What  we  make  ? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  much  in  dollars  and  cents  would  it  amount  to 
in  this  country  per  year  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  By  basket  makers  ? 

Mr.  Kitchin.   i  es. 

Mr.  Menke.  Well,  I  can't  say  exactly.  I  have  one  place,  and  I 
have  to  work,  too;  and  I  don't  know;  can't  say. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  many  are  imported  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  Oh,  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Baskets  alone  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Willow  baskets  alone  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  the  reason  we  can  not  get  along 
in  this  country  on  the  10  per  cent  more  for  manufactured  product  than 
for  raw  material — with  the  25  per  cent  for  raw  material  and  35  per 
cent  for  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  From  what  country  do  tfcese  imports  come  \ 

Mr.  Menke.  Mostly  from  Austria, 

Mr.  Kitchin.  From  where  ? 
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Mr.  Menke.  From  Austria  and  Belgium. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  you  say  we  import  more  than  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  manufactured  goods  and  you  have  no  idea  what  the  Ameri- 
can production  is  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  The  American  production  ? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Menke.  Well,  I  didn't  study  that  very  well,  because  I  am  just 
one 

Mr.  Kitchin  (interposing).  Suppose  you  sometime  to-dav  find 
that  out,  about  the  amount  of  the  American  production,  and  let  the 
clerk  put  it  in  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Menke/ You  £ee,  there  is  so  much  brought  in  here 

Mr.  Kitchin  (interposing).  You  say  it  is  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
imports  ? 

Sir.  Menke.  I  don't  know  how  much  it  is.  But  you  see  they 
can't  get  along,  the  workingmen,  on  $10  or  $11  or  $12  a  week;  they 
can't  get  along  in  this  country  any  more. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  So  we  are  realty  importing  more  of  these  willow 
baskets  than  we  are  making  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  Oh,  I  think  three  times  as  much.  Shiploads  come 
over,  and  baskets  by  the  thousands  of  dozens.  They  sell  a  basket 
in  New  York  for  25  or  35  cents,  and  when  I  get  the  same  basket  made 
by  my  workingmen  I  have  to  give  them  40  and  50  cents  just  for  their 
labor.  They  import  baskets  cheaper  than  I  pay  for  my  labor.  I  can 
show  it  to  you  in  black  and  white. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  find  out  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  down  here  and  put  in  vour  remarks  how  many  dollars'  worth 
of  baskets  are  really  imported;  give  it  to  us  for  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Menke.  I  will. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Under  paragraph  214,  under  which  baskets  are  im- 
ported, porch  and  window  blinds,  baskets,  curtains,  shades,  or  screens 
of  bamboo,  wood,  straw,  or  compositions  of  wood,  the  total  amount 
of  such  articles  imported  last  year  was  $917,195. 

Mr.  Menke.  That  is  not  in  our  line. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What,  baskets  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  What  you  read  off  there. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Well,  baskets  are  in  your  line? 

Mr.  Menke.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  This  includes  baskets,  curtains,  shades,  and  so  on, 
and  therefore  the  importation  of  baskets  alone  could  not  have  been 
more  than  a  million  dollars,  as  you  claim. 

Mr.  Menke.  There  are  four  importing  basket  houses  in  New  York 
that  supply  the  market 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Do  you  reckon  they  get  their  baskets  in  without 
paving  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  hadn't  been  in  New  York, 
about  15  years  ago,  three  hours  when 

Mr.  Kitchin  (interposing) .  You  say  you  have  stood  there  and  seen 
boatloads  of  baskets  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  Yes,  sir.  [Picking  up  a  waste  basket.]  You  see  this 
is  the  outside,  and  then  you  can  see  inside  here.  They  make  baskets 
out  of  classes  one  and  two,  and  they  work  this  part  into  wood.    I  am 
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a  basket  maker  since  I  was  4  years  old,  and  am  a  basket  maker 
to-day,  and  know  what  willow  is,  and  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Kitohin.  Under  sections  212  and  214  combined  the  imports 
are  less  than  a  million  dollars,  which  includes  baskets  and  window 
blinds,  shades,  and  other  such  manufactures.  You  must  be  mistaken 
about  over  a  million  dollars  in  baskets  alone  coming  into  this  country 
each  year  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  Well,  there  are  four  big  importers  in  New  York  that 
do  not  import  anything  but  baskets,  and  how  they  can  make  ex- 

fenses  if  they  don't  import  that  much  I  don't  know.    I  know  what 
have  to  do,  and  I  work  myself. 

Mr.  Kit  chin.  I  am  telling  you  what  the  customhouse  figures  show. 
Mr.  Menke.  Well,  I  believe  them. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  believe  that  the  difference  between  the  custom- 
house figures  and  the  figures  which  you  give  are  represented  by 
baskets  that  get  in  without  paying  duty,  smuggled  in  ? 

Mr.  Menke  makes  no  response  ? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  have  seen  boatloads  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  Thousands  of  dozens. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  notice  that  all  of  the  manufacturers  say  imports 
come  in  by  the  boatload,  but  the  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment do  not  show  such  to  be  the  case,  so  I  take  it  the  large  amount 
of  goods  must  be  smuggled  in. 

Mr.  Menke.  I  couldnot  say  so;  I  daresent  say  so. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  say  more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
baskets  are  imported  each  year  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  Yes,  sir:  roughly  estimated.  And  that  is  considering 
four  big  importers. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  are  right  unless  you  are  mistaken,  you  mean 
to  say? 

Mr.  Menke.  I  am  a  manufacturer,  and  I  know  what  I  am  speak- 
ing about  for  myself;  that  we  can't  get  along  on  25  per  cent  on  raw 
material  and  only  35  per  cent  for  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  i  ou  Know  this,  that  vou  can  not  make  as  much 
money  as  your  industry  wants  to  make  unless  we  give  you  more 

Ei  o taction  on  what  you  make,  and  a  little  bit  less  tariff  on  what  you 
ave  to  buy?  If  we  change  the  tariff  accordingly  you  can  get  along 
pretty  tolerably  well,  can't  you  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  be  glad  if  you  would  give  us  moie 
protection  on  our  baskets.  You  can  see  foryourself  that  with  only 
a  difference  of  10  per  cent  we  can't  do  it.  The  men  can  only  make 
about  $10  or  $11,  and  some  few  $12  a  week,  and  with  what  it  costs 
to  live  you  see  what  it  means  to  them;  and  even  then  they  work  1^ 
hours  a  day,  not  8. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  can  not  give  your  labor  more  than  $10  or  $12 
a  week,  and  have  to  work  them  10  nours  a  day? 

Mr.  Menke.  Yes,  sir.  On  account  of  the  importations  we  can  not 
get  prices  which  will  permit  us  to  pay  more.  It  is  not  possible.  I 
am  40  years  in  the  business,  and  have  1 1  men  working  for  me,  and  I 
have  still  to  work  myself.  I  can't  sit  down  myself  and  let  them  make 
a  living  for  me  with  their  work.     No,  sir;  I  just  can't  do  it, 

Mr.  Kitchin,  You  are  not  in  the  Willow  Basket  Trust? 
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Mr.  Menke.  No,  sir;  I  am  for  myself,  and  it  is  all  I  can  do  to 
make  it. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  You  are  one  of  the  little  fellows  fighting  the  big 
concerns? 

Mr.  Menke.  I  fight  the  importers  because  they  don't  need  me  and 
they  won't  buy  my  output.  My  costs  are  higher  than  the  cost  of 
those  they  buy  from,  and  I  have  to  pay  more  for  wages,  and  pay  7 
and  8  cents  a  pound  for  willows,  and  imported  9  and  10  cents  a  pound 
for  willows. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Who  are  the  largest  willow-basket  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  There  are  some  in  Milwaukee.  And  Pat  Mahoney, 
42  Cooper  Square,  New  York,  employs  28  men;  and  the  P.  Jordan 
Co.,  West  Hoboken,  employs  30  men;  and  A.  Sperling,  New  York, 
employs  36  men. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  So  it  really  is  not  a  big  industry  anyway.  There  are 
little  manufacturers  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  I  only  speak  here  for  New  York,  and  not  outside.  I 
am  not  well  acquainted.     In  Philadelphia  there  are  a  good  many. 

Mr.  Hill.  Tney  are  all  small  concerns  ? 

Mr.  Menke.  Yes,  sir.  t 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  not  one  establishment  that  employs  as  many  as 
100  people. 

Mr.  menke.  No;  they  can't  do  it  because  the  people  don't  earn 
enough. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  simply  is  a  local  industry,  too;  does  not  ship  indis- 
criminately ?  You  supply  New  York  City  trade  and  do  not  ship  into 
the  West. 

Mr.  Menke.  Yes,  sir;  I  send  some  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  have 
done  so  already. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  supposed  you  just  confined  yourself  to  New  York. 

Chairman  Underwood  resumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  Menke.  I  have  a  paper  I  would  like  to  put  in,  giving  some 
details  I  may  not  have  given  you. 
The  Chairman.  All  right.    Hand  it  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Menke's  paper  is  as  follows: 

The  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Honored  Sirs:  There  are  several  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  baskets  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium  each  year,  while  not  even 
one  one-hundredth  part  of  the  baskets  sold  in  America  are  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  all  brought  about  by  the  ridiculous  rate  of  duty  on  these 
goods.  At  present  the  rate  on  raw  willow  is  25  per  cent,  while  the  duty  on  the 
manufactured  baskets  is  40  per  cent.  This  ridiculous  low  rate  on  the  manufactured 
goods  and  high  rate  on  the  raw  material  has  practically  wiped  out  the  willow-basket 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States  entirely.  At  present  a  manufacturer 
of  baskets  in  the  United  States  who  employs,  say,  about  25  men,  is  considered  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  business,  and  we  doubt  as  to  whether  there  are  two  such  manu- 
facturers in  the  whole  United  States.  While  on  the  other  hand,  over  in  Europe  it 
isn't  unusual' to  see  factories  employing  thousands  on  baskets  only  all  the  year 
round.  We  know  of  a  concern  in  Germany  who  emplovs  over  4,000  men,  women, 
and  a  large  number  of  small  children,  making  baskets  all  the  year  round,  the  output 
of  which  concern  is  all  exported  to  the  United  States. 
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The  labor  over  in  Europe  is  so  very  low,  especially  in  the  basket  industry,  and 
for  a  family  to  make  a  bare  living  the  man,  woman,  and  all  the  children  that  are  able 
to  use  then*  hands  have  to  work  day  and  night,  and  then  they  barely  make  enough 
for  a  respectable  living.  The  result  is  that  with  this  low  duty  on  the  manufactured 
baskets^  one  can  import  a  basket  from  Europe  paying  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  besides 
the  freight  charges  and  get  these  baskets  tor  a  much  lower  price  than  what  the 
American  manufacturer  has  to  pay  for  the  labor  alone  on  it,  no  matter  how  low  a  salary 
he  gives  the  basket  maker.  We  are  speaking  from  actual  experience,  for  only 
recently  we  imported  a  number  of  baskets  from  France.  The  most  expensive  of 
these  baskets  was  a  very  large  willow  trunk  which  cost  us.  after  paying  the  duty  of 
40  per  cent  and  also  the  freight,  just  about  $1.  We  called  down  several  willow 
workers,  who  were  all  basket  makers  formerly,  and  not  a  man  would  undertake  to 
make  a  similar  trunk  for  less  than  12.50  for  the  labor  alone.  We  doubt  very  much, 
even  if  we  paid  a  man  $2.50  for  the  making  of  a  similar  trunk,  whether  he  could 
make  more  than  from  $12  to  $14  a  week,  working  at  least  from  9  to  10  hours  a  day. 
We  also  received  a  willow  clothes  basket  which  cost  us,  after  paying  all  charges,  40 
cents  each,  and  to  make  the  same  basket  here  a  basket  maker  would  have  to  get  at 
least  50  cents  for  the  labor  alone  on  it,  so  as  to  give  him  a  chance  to  make  a  living 
making  these  baskets.  The  present  high  duty  on  the  raw  material,  and  exceptionally 
low  duty  on  the  finished  goods,  is  a  great  injustice  to  the  American  basket  makers, 
and  those  that  framed  these  rates  surely  were  not  familiar  with  the  basket-manufac- 
turing industry  in  America. 

Basket  making  can  be  taught  to  a  man  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  At  present 
there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  American  laboring  men  out  of  employment. 
The  question  now  is  as  to  whether  a  proper  and  fair  duty  can't  be  put  on  the  manufac- 
tured baskets  so  that  the  American  manufacturer  will  have  at  least  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
to  honestly  compete  against  the  foreign  basket  manufacturers.  By  honest  competition 
we  mean,  that  the  duty  on  the  raw  willow  would  have  to  be  dropped  entirely,  and 
even  then  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  compete  with  them  unless  the  duty 
on  the  finished  goods  be  raised  at  least  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  instead  of  the  present 
40  per  cent.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  the  American  manufacturer  have  at  least  a 
chance  to  fairly  compete  agianst  these  European  basket  makers.  This  will  explain 
to  you  how  absolutely  ridiculous  the  present  duty  is  on  the  willow  business. 

Should  this  rate  of  duty  be  honestly  regulated,  basket  making  would  become  a 
large  industry  in  the  United  States  and  could  very  readily  give  employment  to  at  least 
from  10,000  to  15,000  of  the  unemployed  throughout  the  United  States.  The  American 
basket  makers  are  not  asking  anything  unreasonable;  they  only  want  a  duty  fixed  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  compete  honestly  and  fairly  with  the  outside  manufacturers. 

SUMMARY. 

What  we  ask  of  you,  honored  sirs,  is  this: 

In  the  first  place  all  baskets  should  be  classified  in  two  sections.  In  the  first  classi- 
fication we  would  mention  baskets  which  could  be  manufactured  here  in  America. 
And  the  second  classification  to  contain  baskets  which  could  not  be  manufactured 
here  on  account  of  inadequate  facilities.  The  duty  on  baskets  coming  under  the  first 
classification  we  would  like  to  be  raised  to  enable  us  American  manufacturers  to 
compete  against  the  imported  baskets.  Under  classification  1  we  would  mention,  for 
instance,  clothes  baskets,  waste  baskets,  hampers,  champagne  baskets,  market  baskets, 
flower  baskets,  etc.,  which  are  made  from  willows,  reed,  rush,  straw,  and  rattan.  The 
duty  on  baskets  under  this  first  classification  should  be  raised  to  100  per  cent,  while  we 
know  by  experience  that  a  little  raise  will  do  no  good  at  all,  which  has  been  proven 
in  the  past.  Baskets  under  section  2  to  contain  all  fancy  baskets  of  art.  We  have 
absolutely  no  objection  what  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  tax  these  goods,  using 
their  own  judgment. 

In  regard  to  willow  growers  in  this  country,  and  their  protection,  we  would  like  to 
say  this:  If  the  American  willow  manufacturers  are  protected  by  high  tariff  on  the 
finished  goods,  the  demand  for  the  willow  will  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will 
pay  the  American  farmers  to  grow  willows  here.  At  the  present  time  the  American 
farmers  do  not  raise  enough  willow  to  come  anywhere  near  supplying  the  manufac- 
turers, and  we  are  compelled  to  buy  our  willows  from  Europe. 

If  tne  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  will  take  this  matter  into  consideration  the 
American  manufacturers  would  be  willing  to  furnish  them  with  a  committee  of  practi- 
cal men  in  the  basket  industry  to  specify  the  difference  between  section  one  and  two. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  your  kind  consideration,  we  are, 

The  Willowware  Manufacturers  of  New  York. 
Charles  Menke. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  BERNARD  SOPTTSXIK,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Sopusnik  was  duly  sworn  bj  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sopusnik,  give  your  name  and  address  to  the 
stenographer. 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  Bernard  Sopusnik,  basket  worker,  No.  209  East 
Twenty-fifth  Street,  Ne^  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  now  make  your  statement. 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  Honorable  gentlemen,  I  have  been  14  years  in  this 
country,  where  I  always  get  the  same  price.  We  workingmen  could 
make  a  living, possibly, if  we  could  make  $12  or  $13  or  $14aweek,  but 
we  can  only  make,  as  a  rule,  $10  or  $11  and  we  can't  make  a  living. 
Some  men  are  working  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  up  to  6  and  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  then  can  hardly  make  a  living.  The  wife 
has  to  go  out  and  scrub  or  wash  floors,  or  anything  else,  only  to  make 
a  living.  These  people  never  can  get  enough  even  to  have  a  cent  for 
themselves  if  sick;  and  if  sick  they  must  go  to  a  hospital,  and  not  a 
cent  is  left  for  that. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  refer  to  conditions  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  ? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  This  is  the  condition  for  the  last  10  years.  We  get 
always  the  same  wages.  There  is  not  a  cent  of  raise,  and  everything  is 
getting  dearer  and  dearer — meat,  bread,  rent,  and  everything — so  we 
just  can't  make  a  living.  I  have  been  looking  over  things.  I  have 
been  thinking  about  this  thing.  I  just  went  over  to  one  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  asked  him  how  is  this?  Everything  is  raising  up 
except  our  wages,  and  we  have  got  to  work  for  a  small  amount  ?  He 
said  to  me,  "Just  wait  a  minute  nere  in  the  office,  I  am  going  to  show 
you  something."  He  brought  over  a  willow  packing  trunk.  The 
trunk  was  imported  from  France.  He  told  me,  and  could  show  it  by 
the  bill,  that  he  bought  that  trunk  and  could  sell  it  for  $1  after  paying 
the  duty.  We  workingmen  in  this  country  can't  make  that  trunk  for 
less  than  $2.50,  the  same  trunk;  we  have  to  have  $2.50  to  make  that 
trunk,  and  even  then  a  good  man  can  not  make  more  than  $15  a 
week.  Then  he  showed  me  another  thing — a  wash  basket;  the  same 
1rash  basket  he  sells  for  50  cents,  and,  believe  me,  gentlemen,  it  is 
impossible  for  a  workingman  to  make  it  for  less  than  60  cents. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Was  that  one  of  the  manufacturers  showing  you  those 
articles  ? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  seen  them  myself. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  That  was  just  before  election,  I  suppose? 
*  Mr.  Sopusnik.  Three  months  ago. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  It  was  two  or  three  months  ago,  just  before  the  recent 
election  ? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  No;  three  months  ago  I  seen  them,  and  I  can  prove 
it  to  you  in  black  and  white. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  That  was  somewhat  before  the  last  election.  So  the 
manufacturer  took  you,  a  laboring  man,  representing  the  laboring 
people,  and  showed  you  a  great  big  fine  trunk  that  he  bought  for  $1 
ana  that  you  people  could  not  make  for  $2 I 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  Yes,  sir;  not  for  $2.50. 
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Mr.  Kitchtn.  And  he  told  you  he  was  bound  to  have  a  little  more 
tariff  on  those  articles,  so  that  you  laboring  people  could  get  a  little 
more  wages,  did  tie  not  ? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  Yes,  sir. 
"   Mr.  Kitchin.  And  he  said  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring 
people  to  vote  the  ticket  that  would  give  them  a  high  tariff,  so  they 
could  get  more  money  for  their  labor,  did  he  not  I 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  Yes,  sir;  bukgentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardon 

Mr.  Kitchin  (interposing).  He  sorter  felt  you  and  said  he  wanted 
you  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket;  that  is  what  he  wanted  you  to 
do,  wanted  the  laboring  men  generally  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  this  firm  I  just 
mentioned  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with.  1  never  had  seen  this  firm, 
but  I  knew  our  condition  and  knew  my  condition,  and  I  wanted  to  know 
what  the  situation  was,  and  I  went  to  some  manufacturers  to'find  out 
why  this  was,  why  these  men  had  to  work  for  so  low  wages,  and 

Mr.  Kitchin.  That  was  during  the  recent  campaign,  and  you 
selected  this  manufacturer  at  random.  Had  you  gone  to  him  a  year 
before  that  do  you  know  what  he  would  have  said  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  There  was  no  campaign  on  that  I  know  of.  I  didn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  that.    I  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Sopusnik,  you  misunderstood  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kitchin].  He  is  making  a  political  speech 
through  you  and  not  arguing  tariff.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  I  don't  know.  Now  gentlemen,  we  were  working 
for  eight  or  nine  years,  each  one  of  us,  in  a  basement,  and  in  a  dark 
basement,  where  you  gentlemen  wouldn't  like  to  go  down  into  even; 
and  the  men  had  to  work  from  6  o'clock  to  7  to  earn  a  living.  Look- 
ing at  things  after  I  had  been  here  14  years  I  couldn't  see  that  any 
more,  and  I  said,  "Now  we  are  going  to  see  how  things  are."  So  1 
went  around  to  one  of  the  manufacturers,  and  went  to  several  manu- 
facturers, and  each  one  had  the  same  thing.  Now  I  can  prove  to 
you  that  even  the  manufacturer  himself  can  not  make  anything  on 
it  as  it  is  except  a  few  cents  a  basket. 

As  I  see  it  the  main  thing  is  if  these  baskets  wouldn't  come  into 
this  country.  We  don't  want  any  baskets — there  are  two  baskets, 
classified  one  and  two,  and  No.  2  we  call  willow — we,  all  men  around 
here  practically,  working  in  the  willow  trade.  We  don't  care  about 
the  fancy  baskets.  We  don't  want  them  anyhow.  You  could  leave 
the  fancy  baskets  in  for  nothing  as  far  as  we  workingmen  are  con- 
cerned. What  we  are  asking,  what  we  want  you  to  do,  is  to  place 
these  other  baskets  higher. 

There  are  two  lines  of  baskets.  The  line  we  are  asking  for  is  what 
we  want  raised  so  we  may  be  able  to  make  a  living  making  them. 
If  the  manufacturer  can  get  something  more  for  them  we  can  get  a 
little  better  wages.  I  can  prove  to  you  by  some  of  the  very  men  that 
they  are  making  not  more  than  $10  ana  $12,  and  the  very  highest 
$14,  and  on  such  wages  the  men  can't  make  a  living  for  themselves 
and  their  wives  and  children.  I  can  prove  that  by  every  manufac- 
turer in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  so  on,  all  of  them, 
that  we  can't  make  more  than  $14  a  week.  That  is  the  best  we  can 
do,  and  we  can't  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? 
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Mr.  Sopusnik.  I  have  been  here  14  years.  I  know  the  trade.  I 
have  been  working  at  it.  .And  I  crfn  prove  to  you  that  these  men 
can  not  make  more  than  $14  a  week. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  party  that  has  been  in  power  that  long  made  the 
tariff  which  has  affected  you  ? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  I  don't  know  who  represented  it  the  last  time, 
when  the  25  per  cent  and  35  per  cent  was  put  on. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  You  do  not  care  who  was  m  p>ower,  but  you  laboring 
people  had  a  hard  time  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  f 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kit  chin.  And  you  went  around  among  the  manufacturers  to 
find  out  what  was  the  trouble  as  affecting  the  laborers  in  the  basket- 
making  business  ¥ 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  I  found  the  same  thins. 

Now,  we  thought  it  might  be  we  coula  have  it  a  little  bit  better  to 
have  one  set  of  baskets  classified  with  a  higher  tariff,  and  take  the 
tariff  off  the  other  baskets  altogether  if  you  want  to.  There  are  some 
fancy  baskets  coming  in  here  from  Germany,  where  thousands  of 
women  and  children  are  making  a  bare  living,  and  are  at  it  all  the 
time.    We  don't  care  about  the  fancy  baskets. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  How  many  workmen  are  in  the  factory  in  which 
you  work  ? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  Twenty-five  men.  The  biggest  factories  have  25 
and  30.  So  you  see  some  of  the  rich  people  are  afraid  of  this  business 
in  the  United  States.  They  don't  want  to  bother  with  baskets, 
because  there  is  no  money  in  it  for  them.  That  is  why  they  have  gone 
out  of  the  business  and  the  poor  men  had  to  stay  in  the  business. 
None  of  the  rich  men  want  to  work  in  baskets  to  help  the  workingmen. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  kind  of  baskets  do  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  Willow  baskets. 

Mr.  Hill.  Ordinary  hamper  baskets  ? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  We  have  wash  baskets,  hampers.  And  we  have 
some 

Mr.  Hill  (interposing).  I  ask.  is  the  material  that  those  baskets  are 
made  of  grown  in  this  country  or  imported  ? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  Most  of  it  is  imported. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  do  you  ask  for;  what  change  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  We  have  a  letter  here  in  which  we  can  show  you  the 
situation  in  the  basket  business.  We  should  like  to  have  them  classi- 
fied and  more  tariff  on  the  kind  we  work  on,  not  the  fancy  baskets.  If 
you  will  protect  us,  however,  do  either  way  you  like. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  want  the  duty  on  willow  baskets  increased  I 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  Because  of  the  baskets  that  come  into  this  country, 
the  way  things  are  here  now,  and  everything  has  raised  and  is  rising; 
we  can  hardly  make  a  living  at  the  work. 

Mr.  Hell.  You  think  by  increasing  the  duty  on  willow  baskets  it 
will  give  you  more  work  and  at  better  wages  ?    That  is  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  Yes,  sir;  by  increasing  the  duty  on  baskets  there  can 
be  more  men  employed  and  everybody  will  make  a  better  living  by  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  would  be  more  baskets  made  in  the  United  States 
by  men  living  in  this  country,  instead  of  so  many  baskets  imported? 
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Mr.  Sopusnik.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  appear  before  the  committee  to  ask  an  increase 
of  duty  on  willow  baskets  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  would  have  to  take  your  chance  for  better 
wages  on  a  larger  supply  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  are  going  to  put  a  higher  tariff 
on  willow  baskets  we  are  bound  to  make  better  wages  and  have  a 
better  living;  and,  besides,  several  thousands  more  men  can  be 
employed. 

Mr.  Hill.  Whether  you  would  get  better  wages  or  not  would  be  a 
matter  of  opinion,  but  you  think  you  would  ? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  We  must  have  it,  and  we  wouldget  it  for  sure,  be- 
cause we  are  i  us t  as  strong  as  the  manufacturers.  Tney  wouldn'  t  have 
power  enough  to  do  whatever  they  want  to  with  us,  and  couldn't  pay 
us  the  same  wages  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  as  their  own.  We 
would  have  our  share  of  the  benefits  the  same  as  they  would  have  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Nobody  sent  you  here,  but  you  came  of  your  own 
volition  ? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  I  came  here,  of  course,  in  the  interest  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  because  we  spoke  about  it  and  found  out  that  to-day  was 
to  be  a  hearing.  So  we  come  especially  for  that  purpose,  to  see  if 
there  is  any  possible  way  to  do  something  to  help  our  condition. 

Mr.  Hell.  All  right;  1  simply  wanted  to  know  your  position  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  rates  of  the 
tariff;  all  you  want  to  know  is  whether  we  will  increase  the  present 
tariff? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  The  increase  on  certain  baskets  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Willow  baskets  ? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  On  the  finished  baskets.  That  is  the  main  part 
with  us. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  The  only  thing  is  you  want  an  increase  on  the 
finished  baskets.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  what  the  rate 
is  now,  or  what  the  rate  should  be  ? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  Oh,  yes.  We  can  make  the  same  baskets  of  willow, 
rush,  and  rattan,  and  although  not  the  same  material,  the  people  who 
import  baskets  can  import  them  if  you  put  the  tariff  on  willow. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Do  you  know  what  the  tariff  is  on  the  manufactured 
product  ? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  Forty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  just  wanted  it  raised  enough  to  protect  you  ? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  We  want  it  as  high  as  possible,  so  we  can  make  a 
living.  As  to  fancy  baskets,  we  don't  care  anything.  You  can  do 
whatever  you  please  with  them,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  are 
anxious  about  the  baskets  we  work  on,  and  to  have  the  tariff  on  them 
high  enough  so  we  can  make  a  living.  That  is  all  we  want.  As  to 
the  fancy  baskets,  we  do  not  care  what  you  do  with  them.  The  main 
point  we  want  protected  is  willow  baskets,  because  the  importers  they 
can  bring  in  reed,  and  they  can  bring  in  rush,  and  they  can  bring  in 
rattan  baskets.    We  want  the  same  rush,  willow,  and  rattan  baskets 
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Erotected,  because  of  all  that  material  we  can  make  baskets  right 
ere  in  the  United  States.    They  ought  not  to  be  imported. 

Now,  that  other  kind  of  basket,  what  we  call  art  baskets,  fancy 
baskets  for  flowers,  they  can  come  in  even  free  of  duty  if  you  want 
them  to,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  don't  care  about  them.  Or 
ou  can  also  leave  them  out,  whatever  you  want  to  do  with  them. 

e  main  thing  to  us  is 

Mr.  Kitohin  (interposing) .  I  understand  you  now.  You  just  want 
a  tariff  on  the  baskets  that  you  are  making,  and  want  it  raised,  and  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned  never  mind  about  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  would  say  that  because  there  are 
some  baskets  that  I  just  mentioned,  art  baskets,  they  can  not  be  made 
here  in  the  United  States.  It  would  not  pay  for  us  to  make  them, 
because  women  and  children  make  them  at  home.  They  make  quite 
a  difference,  and  it  would  not  pay  men  to  make  them.  Therefore  we 
are  not  interested  in  art  baskets,  because  we  never  make  them.  But 
the  baskets  we  are  making  here,  that  is  the  main  point  what  we  want. 
We  don't  want  anything  else. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  see  now. 

Mr.  Sopusnik.  Because  there  are  different  materials;  like  straw, 
and  we  can  not  make  those  baskets.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  make 
them,  because  women  and  children  make  them  at  home  in  winter 
time,  and  summer  time  they  work  the  farm.  So  you  see  they  work 
probably  for  nothing.  We  do  not  make  those  baskets;  haven't  the 
material  here  to  make  them  out  of.  We  only  want  the  baskets  pro- 
tected with  a  higher  duty  that  we  have  the  material  so  we  can  work 
on  them  here  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  All  right. 

BRIEF  OF  SYRACUSE  BASKET  CO.,  BE  HIGH-GRADE  WILLOW 

BASKETS. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  27,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Understanding  from  newspaper  accounts,  etc.,  that  as  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  you  are  conducting  an  investigation  with  the  idea  of 
submitting  a  draft  of  a  new  tariff  bill  to  be  submitted  at  the  next  session  of  Congress 
which  convenes  on  March  1;  the  writer  desires  to  call  your  attention  to  an  industry 
which  was  established  in  this  country  some  40  or  more  years  ago  and  which  up  to  10 
or  15  years  ago  reached  its  heights  of  prosperity,  but  since  that  time  for  one  reason 
or  another  has  been  gradually  dying  out,  but  the  principal  reason  has  been  that  the 
workers  have  had  to  compete  against  imported  goods  which  are  made  in  several  States 
of  Germany. 

I  am  writing  in  reference  to  the  domestic  willow-basket  industry  and  which  at  one 
time  there  was  close  to  35,000  or  40,000  dozen  baskets  made  in  the  village  of  Liverpool. 
N.  Y.,  in  a  year,  but  which  at  the  present  time  there  are  only  between  20,000  ana 
25,000  baskets  made  a  year,  and  this  decline  has  been  caused  on  account  of  imported 
willows  and  manufactured  goods  being  admitted  at  such  a  low  rate  of  duty  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  the  workers  in  Liverpool,  N.  Y..  to  compete  against  same, 
and  in  addition  it  does  not  pay  a  farmer  to  raise  green  willows,  considering  the  care . 
necessary  to  obtain  a  successful  crop  and  the  price  he  receives  for  same. 

While  1  am  well  aware  that  the  Democratic  platform  of  the  national  convention 
pledged  itself  to  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  intention  of  any  fair- 
minded  American  citizen  to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  workmen  or  farmers 
to  the  detriment  of  our  American  citizens.  Our  workmen  at  the  present  time  at 
piecework  are  compelled  to  work  from  10  to  15  hours  a  day  (according  to  the  skill  of 
the  workman)  to  make  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  day,  and  we  (dealers  of  willow  goods)  can  not 
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afford  to  pay  a  greater  rate  because  we  are  compelled  to  compete  against  foreign  goods, 
of  which  it 'is  estimated  on  willow  clothes  baskets  in  particular  there  are  from  50,000 
to  75,000  dozen  brought  into  this  country  each  year  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  and  the 
writer  feels  that  as  the  legislative  bodies  of  Washington  were  created  originally  with 
the  idea  of  exercising  a  parental  influence  over  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  throughout 
the  country  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  our  American  citizens  who  manufacture  domestic 
willow  goods  to  be  compelled  to  compete  against  foreign  labor  especially  considering 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  imported  clothes  baskets  are  made  in  penal  institutions,  ana 
I  feel  justified  in  asking  you  that  you  investigate  thoroughly  this  matter  and  when 
drafting  the  new  tariff  bill  which  is  under  your  supervision  that  a  heavy  import  duty 
be  placed  on  these  foreign  willow  goods,  and  thereby  help  build  up  which  is  now  an 
infantry  industry  in  this  country,  and  thereby  justify  the  farmers  of  the  country  in 
replanting  the  fields  of  willows  which  they  have  abandoned  and  also  assist  the  dealers 
in  this  class  of  goods  to  pay  the  makers  a  higher  price  for  their  labor  than  they  have  in 
the  past  10  years. 
Trusting  to  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  reply  to  this  letter,  I  remain, 
Respectfully, 

R.  H.  Selpeidge,  Treasurer. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  WILLOWCRAFT  SHOPS,  NOBTH  CAMBRIDGE, 

MASS. 

January  29,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  Underwood,  M.  C, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  manufacturers  of  a  line  of  furniture  which  is  constructed  solely 
of  imported  willow  osiers.  This  raw  product  is  subject  to  a  45  per  cent  import  duty  at 
the  present  time. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  tariff  upon  this  class  of  material  is  fairly  high,  we  respect- 
fully submit  to  your  committee  a  somewhat  novel  proDosition,  viz: 

We  recommend  that  the  duty  upon  willow  osiers  be  increased  10  per  cent.  Unlike 
most  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  we  are  willing  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  upon  the  so-called  necessities  of  life,  and  in  order  to  enable  you  to  bring  this 
about  we  will  cheerfully  submit  to  a  reasonable  increase  in  the^  tariff  upon  willow 
osiers  in  order  that  you  may  lower  the  tariff  upon  other  goods  which  are  used  by  the 
masses.  Our  goods  are  used  chiefly  by  the  "well-to-do"  class,  and  therefore  can  not 
be  termed  a  "necessity.11 

In  case  your  committee  decides  upon  a  reasonable  increase  in  the  duty  upon  our 
raw  material,  we  still  agree  to  main  tarn  the  present  prices  upon  our  finished  product. 

By  taking  this  position  we  hope  to  become  the  pioneer  among  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  in  submitting  to  an  increase  in  duly  upon  our  raw  material  so  that  you 
may  be  assisted  in  revising  the  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

M.  S.  Williams,  President. 

CHAIR  CANE  OR  REEDS. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RATTABT  ft  SEED  MANUFACTURING 

CO.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  T. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  8,  1918. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Paragraph  212.  You  will  notice  that  the  present  tariff  allows  chair  cane 
and  reeds  manufactured  from  rattan  to  come  into  this  market  at  the  extremely  low 
duty  of  10  per  cent,  which  is  certainly  a  great  injustice,  owing  to  the  following  facts: 

Transportation. — We  have  no  direct  communication  or  no  shipping  facilities  what- 
soever to  obtain  our  raw  material,  rattan,  from  direct  ports,  but  are  depending  upon 
foreign  bottoms  and  transshipment  via  Europe,  which  entails  an  extra  expense:  and, 
furthermore,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  combination  of  steamship  companies  who  dictate 
certain  rates  of  freight,  and  who  only  recently  have  raised  this  rate  of  freight,  from 
which  we  have  no  redress,  as  they  simply  control  this  carrying  trade,  whereas  the 
European  and  Asiatic  manufacturers  enjoy  the  best  facilities  possible  for  obtaining 
their  raw  material  at  a  low  rate  of  freight,  and  can  also  market  their  supplies  to  this 
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country  at  a  very  low  rate  of  freight,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  carrying  lines  give 
them  such  a  low  rate  of  freight  so  as  to  induce  the  business  and  compete  in  this  market. 
From  the  above  you  can  recognize  that  we  are  unable  to  enjoy  this  low  rate  of  freight, 
but,  to  the  contrary,  are  compelled  to  pay  the  maximum  rate,  which  enters  very  largely 
into  the  cost  of  our  raw  material,  rattan. 

As  example,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  following:  The  Asiatic  and  European 
manufacturers  receive  large  quantities  of  their  raw  material,  rattan,  from  the  Celebes 
Islands  by  direct  steamer,  approximately  250,000  to  300,000  piculs  per  annum  (a 
picul  being  136  pounds),  whereas  the  United  States  do  not  receive  anything,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  transportation  facilities,  as,  in  order  to  obtain  such  stock,  we  would 
have  to  pay  enormous  rate  of  freight  and  rehandline  ex  Dense  on  account  of  trans- 
shipment, etc.,  which  would  advance  the  cost  to  sucn  a  degree  that  it  prohibits  the 
importation.  This  quality  of  rattan  is  the  cheapest  known  and  the  most  advan- 
tageous to  handle,  and  the  reeds  manufactured  from  same  are  coming  here  in  large 
quantities,  of  which  those  from  one-fourth  inch  and  larger  pay  no  duty,  and  those 
under  one-fourth  inch  diameter  pay  only  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.  And  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  to  know  that  fully  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  this  market 
is  supplied  by  Asiatic  and  European  manufacturers,  owing  to  the  disadvantages  that 
the  American  manufacturer  is  laboring  under,  as  above  explained.  To  impress  this 
more  emphatically,  we  would  state  that  Europe  can  ship  their  manufactured  material 
to  this  market  at  the  rate  of  $5  to  $6  per  long  ton .  whereas  we  are  compelled  to  pay 
more  than  double  this  rate  in  case  we  export,  by  trie  same  carrying  line. 

Labor. — We  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  this  question,  as  your  honorable  committee 
are  quite  well  aware  of  the  enormous  difference  in  the  amount  of  wage  of  the  Asiatic 
and  European  labor  as  compared  to  American  labor. 

We  therefore  request  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  chair  cane  and  reeds  man- 
ufactured from  rattan  or  reeds. 

Free-list  paragraph  713 .  From  the  words, ' '  reeds  unmanufactured , ' '  you  would  infer 
naturally  that  it  is  a  reed  of  a  natural  growth,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  these  two 
-  words  were  inserted  in  this  paragraph  so  as  to  allow  reeds  manufactured  and  wrought 
from  rattan  one-fourth  inch  diameter  and  larger  to  come  in  free,  which  is  a  great 
injustice,  as,  no  matter  what  the  size  diameter  of  the  reed  that  is  wrought  from  rattan, 
it  owes  its  creation  to  the  same  process  of  labor  and  manufacture  and  to  the  same 
expense.  This  we  consider  class  legislation,  as  we  notice  that  the  manufacturers  of 
baskets,  whipa,  furniture,  etc.,  who  are  the  consumers  of  this  reed  one-fourth  inch 
diameter  ana  larger,  are  fully  protected  to  the  amount  of  25  to  45  per  cent  on  their 
manufactured  product,  such  as  baskets,  whips,  furniture,  etc.,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  this  class  legislation  should  exist.  There  is  as  much  labor  and  manufacturing 
expense  attached  to  the  producing  of  a  reed  of  one-fourth  inch  diameter  and  larger 
as  there  is  to  a  smaller  diameter,  and,  no  doubt,  certain  pressure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  to  have  these  two  words  inserted  in  the  free  list. 

We  therefore  request  that  these  two  words,  "reeds  unmanufactured, "  be  expunged 
from  the  free  list. 

Revenue. — We  are  fully  in  accord  with  a  proper  equitable  revision  of  the  tariff,  as 
to  our  minds  there  is  no  doubt  that  quite  a  number  of  schedules  should  be  investigated 
and  revised,  and  a  proper  revenue  should  be  obtained  from  products  manufactured 
from  rattan.  Undoubtedly  the  Asiatic  and  European  manufacturers,  to  meet  this 
revenue  that  our  Government  should  require,  would  readily  be  compelled  to  reimburse 
themselves  by  obtaining  a  higher  price  for  their  product  in  their  respective  countries 
than  what  they  do  at  the  present  time.  For  example,  in  the  city  of  New  York  there 
are  many  articles  that  are  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  that  you  can  purchase 
here  for  less  money  than  you  can  in  their  home  market,  and  this  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  business  is  wanted  from  America  to  keep  their  manufacturers  busy, 
and  they  insist  upon  their  home  markets  supporting  them  to  make  a  profit.  This 
certainly  can  be  verified  throughout  the  different  sections  of  the  world  and  to  apply 
to  almost  every  country  that  is  exporting  goods  to  this  country,  as  the  writer  has  had 
personal  experience  of  this  condition. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

American  Rattan  &  Reed  Manufacturing  Co., 
Lionel  J.  Salomon,  President. 
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BRIEF  OF  HEYWOOD  BROS.  &  WAKEFIELD  CO. 

The  Committee  ok  Wats  and  Means, 

Home  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Section  212,  Schedule  D,  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  reads  in  the  first  section  as  follows: 
"Chair  cane  or  reeds  wrought  or  manufactured  from  rattans  or  reeds,  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem." 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  these  articles  be  increased  to  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  make  this  request  because  We  sorely  need  the  additional 
protection  to  help  us  to  compete  against  the  rapidly  increasing  volume  of  imports, 
which  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years  have  been  as  follows: 

1910 $246,475 

1911 460,573 

1912 575,063 

Our  own  business  in  these  articles  has  fallen  off  in  these  same  years  so  that  for  1912 
the  importations  exceed  the  volume  of  business  that  we  were  able  to  retain. 

We  feel  that  there  should  be  specific  duties  on  the  various  kinds  of  reeds  and  chair 
cane  that  are  imported,  which  would  yield  a  revenue  of  20  per  cent  on  American 
market  values  of  the  commodities,  but  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  would  come 
nearer  than  the  present  rate  to  equalizing  the  cost  of  foreign  production,  and  would 
furnish  a  fair  revenue  from  a  business  which  under  the  present  rate  does  not  yield 
what  it  might  legitimately  produce. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Hetwood  Bros.  &  Wakefield  Co., 

By  Fred  M.  Clbaveland. 


• 


BRIEF  OF  OTTO  OEEDAU  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York,  February  11, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  testimony  given  before  you  by 
the  American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Hey- 
wood  Bros.  &  Wakefield  Co.,  of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  on  chair  cane  or  reeds  wrought 
or  manufactured  from  rattans  or  reeds  in  Schedule  D,  paragraph  212,  at  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  reeds  unmanufactured  or  not  further  advanced  than  cut  into  lengths 
suitable  for  whips  in  the  free  list,  paragraph  713;  and  we  note  that  the  usual  attempt* 
before  every  tariff  committee  have  been  made  to  lead  you  astray  by  misleading  and 
false  statements. 

Among  the  misleading  kind  is  the  oft-repeated  phrase  of  the  American  Rattan  and 
Reed  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  "Asiatic  and  European  competitors,"  conveving  the 
impression  that  they  are  up  against  Chinese  competition,  when  in  truth  Cnina  ex- 
ports yearly  only  about  $35,000  worth  of  handmade  broom  reeds,  but  nothing  whatever 
of  either  chair  cane,  chair  reeds,  or  whip  reeds. 

Another  such  is  the  statement  of  the  Heywood  Bros.  &  Wakefield  Co.  that  the  word- 
ing of  the  present  tariff  makes  a  conflict  between  the  present  paragraph  212  in  Schedule 
D  and  paragraph  713  in  the  free  list.  It  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  oecause  paragraph 
212  covers  small  round,  flat,  oval,  and  square  reeds  turned  from  large  reeds,  while 
the  free  list  covers  large  round  reeds  only,  such  as  one-fourth  inch  and  over,  which  are 
not  manufactured  ana  not  advanced  at  all  from  the  state  in  which  they  leave  the  saw 
after  the  chair  cane  or  the  bark  has  been  stripped  from  the  rattan.  These  unmanu- 
factured large  reeds  are  the  raw  material  of  the  whip  makers,  and  as  such  they  have 
always  been  free  as  reeds  unmanufactured  or  not  further  advanced  than  cut  into 
lengths  suitable  for  whips. 

The  further  statements  made  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  an  increase  of  duty  we  beg 
to  contradict  as  follows:  They  claim  that — 

(1)  They  have  no  direct  communication  for  their  raw  material.  (A.  R.  &  R.  M.  Co., 
book  No.  7,  p.  1421.)  Comment:  Rattan  comes  chiefly  from  Singapore  and  is  shipped 
by  direct  steamer  from  Singapore  to  New  York.  The  rate  of  freight  is  at  most  times 
cheaper  from  Singapore  to  New  York  than  from  Singapore  to  Europe. 

(2)  They  are  at  the  mercy  of  steamship  companies,  whereas  the  European  and 
Asiatic  manufacturers  enjoy  low  rates  for  obtaining  the  raw  material.  (A.  R.  &  R.  M. 
Co.,  book  No.  7,  p.  1421.)  Comment:  We  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  that  the 
Asiatic  may  be  left  out  of  this  discussion,  because  none  compete  in  chair  cane,  chair 
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reeds,  or  whip  reeds;  but  that  the  manufacturers  in  Europe  are  in  every  way  just  as 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  steamship  companies  as  those  in  America  is  proven  alone 
by  the  fact  that  the  steamers  belong  to  the  same  line  or  combination,  and  it  is  plain 
that  under  such  circumstances  rattan  would  not  be  shipped  at  a  low  rate  for  one  and 
at  a  high  rate  for  another.    All  are  suffering  alike  at  the  hands  of  this  trust. 

(3)  Eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  this  market  is  shipped  by 
Asiatic  and  European  manufacturers.  (A.  R.  &  R.  M.  Co.,  book  No.  7,  p.  1421.) 
1750,000  worth  is  manufactured  here;  $913,000  is  imported.  (H.  B.  &  W.  Co.,  book 
No.  25,  p.  4745.)  Comment:  The  two  applicants  for  higher  duty  sadly  disagree  with 
one  another  herein,  and  we  abstain  from  comment  thereon. 

(4)  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  Asiatic  and  European  labor  as  compared  to 
American  labor  is  enormous.  (A.  R.  <fe  R.  M.  Co.,  book  No.  7,  p.  1422.)  Comment: 
The  labor  in  Europe  and  America  amounts  to  hardly  anything  in  the  working  of 
rattan,  because  it  consists  chiefly  in  feeding  automatic  machinery,  in  proof  of  which 
the  A.  R.  &  R.  M.  Co.  even  exports  to  Europe. 

(5)  Certain  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  to  have  whip  reeds  inserted  in  the 
free  list.  (A.  K.  &  R.  M.  Co.,  book  No.  7,  p.  1422.)  Comment:  They  have  been  in 
the  free  list  as  long  as  we  can  remember,  though  the  members  of  the  former  rattan 
combination  have  tried  to  get  them  expunged  from  it  before  every  tariff  committee. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  pressure  to  which  our  friends  refer  is  the  simple  fact  that 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  Senate,  have  always  listened  to  the  appeals  of  the  whip  makers 
to  give  them  their  raw  material  free. 

(6)  Our  friends,  the  Heywood  Bros.  &  Wakefield  Co.,  argue,  on  page  4743,  book 
No.  25,  that  they  want  cocoa  yarn  or  fiber  to  remain  on  the  free  list,  because  it  is  their 
raw  material  for  cocoa  mats  and  matting,  yet  in  the  same  breath  they  clamor  for  a 
duty  on  whip  reeds,  though  it  is  the  raw  material  of  the  American  whip  makers. 
Strange  logic.  Comment:  The  fact  is  that  both  of  the  two  concerns  which  have 
petitioned  you  for  a  higher  duty  have  become  millionaires  under  the  tariff  as  it  has 
been  for  more  than  30  years  and  is  now  under  paragraph  212  and  paragraph  713,  and 
the  real  reason  why  they  want  a  higher  rate  crops  plainly  out  on  page  4475,  book  No. 
25,  in  answer  to  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood's  question,  "Why  do  you  care  whether 
it  is  protected  or  not?  "  ' '  For  the  reason  that  the  importations  keep  our  prices  down 
to  a  level  which  is  too  low." 

It  is  the  oft-repeated,  old-time  secret;  in  other  words,  please  exclude  whip  reeds 
by  a  duty,  and  we  have  all  the  whip  makers  in  the  States  at  our  mercy.  However, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  such  clamor  will  not  prevail,  and  we  petition  your  honorable 
committee  to  reduce  the  duty  on  chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrought  or  manufactured,  from 
rattans  or  reede  in  Schedule  D,  paragraph  212,  from  10  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem, and  to  leave  whip  reeds  in  the  free  list,  as  now. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  The  Otto  Gerdau  Co., 

O.  Gerdau,  President. 

BRIEF  OF  RATTAN  ft  CANE  CO.,  HEW  YORK  CITY. 

Hon.  O.  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sm:  The  undersigned  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts  in  relation 
to  chair  cane,  rattans,  and  reeds,  all  of  which  we  respectfully  submit: 

Chair  cane,  rattans,  and  reeds,  wrought  and  manufactured  from  rattans,  as  embraced 
in  paragraph  212,  and  whip  reeds,  in  paragraph  713,  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909. 

We  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  agitation  at  the  present  time  by  American 
manufacturers  of  these  articles  for  a  higher  duty .  Beg  to  say,  however,  that  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  duty  on  these  articles  would  make  the  importation  of  chair  cane  and 
reeds  prohibitive  and  would  necessarily  stop  all  importations,  thereby  giving  to  about 
five  concerns  a  monopoly  or  depriving  the  Government  of  revenue;  also  at  the  expense 
of  hundreds  of  American  manufacturers  who  employ  thousands  of  hands  in  the  manu- 
facture of  whips,  chairs,  baskets,  carriages,  baby  carriages,  hats,  harness,  corsets,  and 
demijohns,  etc. 

The  raw  products  used  by  these  manufacturers  are  so-called  rattan  and  reeds,  now 
before  your  committee.  This  industry  needs  no  protection,  because  the  manufac- 
turers are  all  doing  a  fine  and  growing  business  and  considered  among  the  trade  as 
being  very  prosperous.  They  offer  us  sharp  competition  in  all  lines.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  va  addition  to  their  domestic  business  they  are  able  to  export  and  sell 
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their  products  abroad,  competing  with  the  so-called  cheap  German  labor  plus  the 
usual  freight  and  foreign  duty.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  manipulation  of  the 
rattan  and  reed  is  done  by  a  machine  working  automatically  and  does  not  require 
skilled  labor.  The  labor  employed  in  all  branches  of  the  rattan  industry  is  a  very 
small  matter.  This,  combined  with  the  perfected  American  machinery,  puts  them  in 
a  position  to  compete  with  the  world  under  existing  conditions.  The  amount  of  labor 
necessary  to  produce  reeds  is  extremely  small.  It  is  a  simple  process  of  feeding  the 
rattan  into  machines  which  automatically  split  the  same,  taking  off  the  outside  part, 
which  is  called  the  chair  cane;  the  remainder  is  the  round  pith  or  reed  used  as  the 
raw  product  by  various  manufacturers,  as  stated  above. 

We  submit  sample  No.  1,  showing  piece  of  rattan  having  been  put  partly  through 
the  machines.  Cnair  cane,  however,  has  to  be  shaved  by  another  machine,  as  per 
sample  No.  2,  submitted  herewith. 

The  reeds  referred  to  in  these  paragraphs  have  no  relation  to  the  so-called  swamp 
reeds  crown  in  some  of  our  Southern  States,  and  do  not  compete  with  same  in  any  way. 

At  tne  hearings  for  the  tariff  now  in  force  the  contention  was  made  that  paragraph 
700  of  the  tariff  of  July  24,  1897,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  rattan  and  reeds,  etc.,  was  in 
direct  contradiction  of  paragraph  206  of  that  same  tariff,  is  absolutely  untrue,  because 
paragraph  206  particularly  provides  for  '  'Chair  cane  or  reeds,  wrought  or  manufac- 
tured from  rattan  or  reeds,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  while  paragraph  700  of  the  tariff 
of  July  24,  1897,  provides  '  'Rattan  and  reeds,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
in  the  rough,  or  not  further  advanced  than  cut  into  suitable  lengths  for  sticks  for 
umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  whips,  fishing  rods,  or  walking  canes,  free. " 

It  was  well  understood  by  the  manufacturers  oi  whips  who  appeared  before  your 
committee  in  the  1897  tariff  hearings  that  whip  reeds  would  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  said  company  had  die  customs  authorities  assess  whip 
reeds  at  10  per  cent  duty,  which  question  was  brought  up  before  the  United  States 
court,  where  it  was  decided  that  paragraph  700  of  tne  tariff  of  July  24,  1897,  fully 
covered  whip  reeds.  These  decisions  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment.   (See  Synopsis,  4949, 11586, 19195.) 

Paragraphs  713  and  212  of  the  tariff  of  August  5, 1909,  are  identical  with  paragraphs 
700  and  206,  respectively,  of  the  tariff  of  July  24, 1897. 

We  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  whip  reed,  as  heretofore,  be  particularly  and 
specially  provided  for  under  the  new  tariff  act  *  'free  of  duty  "  and  that  all  other  reeds 
or  chair  cane  manufactured  from  rattan  or  reed  to  be  reduced  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
as  provided  for  in  paragraph  212  in  the  present  act. 

'    Respectfully,  Rattan  A  Cane  Co., 

Julius  Warnecke,  President. 

New  Yoke,  N.  Y.,  January  9,  1913. 

New  York,  February  14,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  reference  to  the  letter  of  the  American  Rattan  &  Reed  Manufacturing  Co. 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  January  8,  1913,  beg  to  take  exception  to  their  statement  that 
there  are  no  direct  shipping  facilities  between  New  York  and  East  Indian  ports. 
While  we  are  mainly  importing;  our  goods  from  Germany,  we  are  also  receiving  ship- 
ments of  raw  material  direct  from  Singapore,  and  there  are  at  the  present  time  at 
least  six  different  lines  of  steamers  enraged  in  carrying  freight  between  East  Indian, 
and  China  ports  and  this  country.  The  foreign  manufacturers  have  therefore  no 
advantage  over  the  American  manufacturers;  on  the  contrary,  the  American  manu- 
facturers have  the  advantage,  as  the  through  freight*  from  Singapore  are  about  the 
same  as  the  combined  rates  paid  on  the  raw  material  from  Singapore  to  Germany 
and  on  the  finished  product  from  Germany  to  New  York.  Besides,  they  save  the 
expense  of  handling  in  reshipment.  As  to  labor,  we  respectfully  refer  your  honorable 
committee  to  our  letter  under  date  of  January  9,  1913. 

As  to  the  letters  of  the  Hey  wood  Bros,  and  Wakefield  Co.,  filed  with  your  committee, 
would  say  that  the  figures  therein  mentioned  as  to  the  imports  for  the  year  1910  to 
1912  are  not  based  on  facts. 

The  word  "manufactured"  applies  to  reeds  under  7  millimeters  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  larger  reeds  being  run  through  a  machine  as  a  second  process.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  term  "  unmanufactured  reed  "  applies  to  large  reeds  of  7  milli- 
meters and  larger,  which  have  not  been  further  advanced,  but  are  left  as  they  come 
from  the  rattan  when  the  chair  cane  or  outer  surface  has  been  stripped  off. 
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The  above  applicants  for  a  higher  duty  are  not  only  manufacturers  of  reeds  and  chair 
cane,  but  are  primarily  manufacturers  of  the  articles  made  therefrom,  such  as 
chairs  and  baby  carriages,  and  as  they  can  produce  their  own  chair  cane  and  reeds 
and  compete  successfully  with  us,  even  under  the  present  rates  of  duty,  you  will 
readily  see  that  any  increase  in  duty  that  you  make  on  paragraph  212  or  paragraph 
now  on  the  free  list  will  be  a  hardship  on  all  their  smaller  competitors  in  tne  manu- 
facture of  reed  chairs,  baby  carriages,  etc. 

We  therefore  urgently  repeat  our  request  that  you  will  reduce  chair  cane  and  reeds, 
wrought  or  manufactured  from  rattan  or  reeds  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  leave 
reeds  unmanufactured  or  not  further  advanced  than  cut  into  lengths  suitable  for 
whips,  etc.,  in  the  free  list. 

Respectfully,  Rattan  A  Cane  Co., 

Julius  Warnecke,  President. 

PARAGRAPH  218. 

Toothpicks  of  wood  or  other  vegetable  substance,  two  cents  per  one  thou- 
sand and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  butcher's  and  packers'  skewers  of 
wood,  forty  cents  per  thousand. 

PARAGRAPH  214. 

Porch  and  window  blinds,  baskets,  curtains,  shades,  or  screens  of  bam- 
boo, wood,  straw,  or  compositions  of  wood,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  stained,  dyed,  painted,  printed, 
polished,  grained,  or  creosoted,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

BASKETS. 
TESTIMONY  OF  B.  H.  HILLIS,  HEW  YORK,  H.  T. 

Mr.  Hillis  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hillis,  please  give  your  name  and  address  to 
the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Hillis.  R.  H.  Hillis,  attorney  at  law,  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  paragraph  do  you  wish  to  address  your 
remarks  to  f 

Mr.  Hillis.  Paragraph  214,  Schedule  D,  tariff  act  of  1909. 

In  paragraph  214  provision  is  made  for  baskets  that  are  plain 
white  as  well  as  for  baskets  that  have  been  colored  or  stained.  The 
language  of  the  statute  is : 

II  stained,  dyed,  painted,  printed,  polished,  grained,  or  creosoted — 

And  there  is  5  per  cent  difference  in  duty  on  a  stained  basket; 
that  is,  5  per  cent  more.  The  importations  of  stained  baskets  are 
not  very  large,  probably  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
baskets  of  aU  kinds  made  abroad  and  exported  to  the  United  States. 
The  invoice  covering  importations  of  baskets  is  a  very  large  docu- 
ment. When  it  reaches  the  customhouse  the  customs  officers  must 
pick  it  out  item  by  item,  examine  the  goods  to  see  whether  it  repre- 
sents stained  or  painted  baskets,  and  the  work  takes  a  very  long 
time.  Importers  would  bp  glad  to  see  baskets  of  all  kinds  bear  the 
same  rate  of  duty.  The  people  I  represent  do  not  ask  that  the  duty 
on  baskets,  per  se,  be  reduced,  but  that  the  colored  baskets  pay  the 
same  rate  or  duty  that  is  made  applicable  to  the  plain  white  basket. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  this,  a  different,  rate  of  duty  was  fixed 
upon  stained  baskets  because  it  was  supposed  to  represent  baskets 
in  an  advanced  state  of  manufacture.  What  have  you  to  say  about 
that? 
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Mr.  Hillis.  In  regard  to  that  I  will  say  that  if  you  stain  a  single 
withe,  or  part  of  a  withe,  in  a  basket  that  basket  becomes  a  stained 
basket  and  pays  a  rate  of  duty  5  per  cent  more  than  a  plain  basket. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  material  difference  in  the  labor  cost 
and  cost  of  production  in  the  case  of  a  stained  basket  and  a  plain 
white  basket? 

Mr.  Hillis.  None  whatever.  I  have  prepared  a  brief,  which  I 
would  like  to  present  and  have  follow  my  remarks,  which  will  go 
more  fully  into  this  subject.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a 
stained  basket  should  pay  more  duty  than  a  white  basket. 

The  Chairman.  One  moment  there.  You  are  an  importer,  are 
you  not? 

Mr.  Hillis.  I  am  an  attorney  for  an  importer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  controlling 
features  of  the  imports  that  come  into  this  country  ?  Can  you  give 
us  any  information  on  that? 

Mr.  Hillis.  The  information  is  not  definite,  but  it  is  approximate. 

askets  under  the  present  tariff  act  are  classified  under  paragraph 
214,  which  provides  for  porch  and  window  blinds,  baskets,  curtains, 
shades,  or  screens,  of  bamboo,  wood,  straw,  or  compositions  of 
wood 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  here  is  the  question  I  want  to 
ask  you,  if  you  have  the  information  I  would  like  to  know;  if  not,  all 
right;  but  I  notice  the  imports  under  this  clause  214  in  1910  were 
$226,000,  in  1911  $390,000,  and  in  1912  advanced  to  $917,000. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  or  not  that  increase  in  imports — 
and  there  are  other  things  included  in  the  paragraph  beside  baskets — 
whether  that  large  increase  represented  baskets  or  some  other  item; 
and  if  on  baskets,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  large  increase  in  imports  ? 

Mr.  Hillis.  I  would  say  that  that  followed  the  recent  classifica- 
tion of  baskets  under  paragraph  214,  where  Congress  provided  for 
baskets  by  name.  In  the  early  life  of  the  act  of  1909,  however, 
willow  baskets  were  assessed  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent  under  another 
paragraph  of  Schedule  D,  paragraph  212,  as  manufactures  of  osier 
or  willow.  The  importers  of  such  baskets  deemed  that  classification 
erroneous  and  protested  against  it.  The  case  was  decided  in  their 
favor  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and  also  on  appeal  to  the 
Customs  Court.  The  latter  held  that  the  provision  for  baskets  of 
wood  in  paragraph  214  was  more  specific  than  the  provision  for  man- 
ufactures of  osier  or  willow  in  paragraph  212.  Following  these 
decisions  the  collectors  of  customs  classified  all  baskets  under  para- 
graph 214,  where  they  should  have  been  classified  from  the  date  of 
the  present  tariff  act,  and  you  will  notice  that  the  apparent  increase 
in  value  of  merchandise  imported  under  paragraph  214  in  1912  is 
offset  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  imports  for  the  same  year 
reported  under  paragraph  212. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  are  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  Hillis.  No;  I  represent  an  importer. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  represent  importers  of  osier  or  willow? 

Mr.  Hillis.  No;  importer  of  baskets  only. 

Mr.  Harrison.  An  importer  of  baskets  and  not  of  osier  and  willow  ? 

Mr.  Hillis.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  business  of 
importing  osier  or  willow  out  of  which  baskets  are  manufactured  f 

Sir.  Hillis.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  know  whether  they  come  from  Germany  or 
France,  or  what  country  ¥ 

Mr.  Hillis.  My  impression  is  that  they  come  from  France.  They 
are  grown  largely  in  France. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  anything 
about  the  comparative  merits  of  the  French  osier  and  the  American 
willow? 

Mr.  Hillis.  It  would  be  hearsay. 

Brief  of  A.  Leipzig  (Inc.),  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Han.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

8nt:  We  appear  before  you  for  the  purpose  of  inviting:  the  attention  of  your  honor- 
able committee  to  paragraph  214,  and  consideration  thereof  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
baskets  of  wood. 

While  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  there  pro- 
vided for  plain  baskets,  for  the  reasons  hereinafter  set  forth,  we  respectfully  urge 
that  the  said  paragraph  be  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  word  "baskets"  in  the  first  line  thereof  and  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  paragraph,  in  place  of  the  latter  inserting  a  semicolon  and  after  the  words  "forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem  "  in  the  last  line  insert  the  words  "  baskets  of  wood,  thirty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem,11  so  that,  as  amended,  the  paragraph  will  read: 

"214.  Porch  and  window  blinds,  curtains,  shades,  or  screens,  of  bamboo,  wood, 

straw,  or  compositions  of  wood,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, per 

centum  ad  valorem;  if  stained,  dyed,  painted,  printed,  polished,  grained,  or  creosoted. 
• per  centum  ad  valorem;  baskets  of  wood,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Baskets  were  not  provided  for  by  name  in  the  three  tariff  acts  immediately  preceding 
that  of  1909.  They  were  therefore  assessed  with  duty  at  the  rate  applicable  to  manu- 
factures of  the  material  of  which  they  were  composed,  or,  if  composed  of  more  than  a 
single  material,  at  the  rate  provided  for  the  component  material  of  chief  value  therein. 
This  condition  was  a  source  of  continuous  litigation  between  the  United  States  and 
importers  of  baskets  throughout  the  life  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  although  baskets 
have  been  accorded  an  eo  nomine  provision  in  the  present  act,  a  provision  in  paragraph 
212  for  "manufactures  of  osier  or  willow  and  willow  furniture  was  found  to  operate 
antagonistically  to  the  specific  designation.  Litigation  once  more  cropped  up,  which 
was  recently  ended  by  the  adjudication  of  the  issue  by  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals 
(reported  in  2  Ct.  Oust.  Appls.,pp.  15  and  17),  the  court  holding  that  baskets  of  willow 
wood  were  baskets  of  wood  and  therefore  properly  dutiable  under  paragraph  214. 

The  insertion  of  the  words  "baskets  of  wood,  without  words  of  Qualification,  as 
suggested  above,  would  avert  a  renewal  of  disputes  between  the  Unitea  States  and  im- 
porters of  baskets,  as  the  phrase  quoted  has  been  construed  by  the  court  of  last  resort 
and  the  status  of  the  articles  falling  within  that  description  has  been  judicially  defined . 

At  the  present  time  in  connection  with  the  importing  of  baskets  there  remains  only 
a  single  question  that  gives  fair  cause  for  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  importers  of 
this  class  of  merchandise.  As  now  worded  paragraph  214  provides  a  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem  duty  for  baskets  that  have  been  stained.  In  some  cases  merely  a  single 
withe  in  a  basket  may  have  been  stained,  the  remainder  of  the  withes  therein  being 
unstained.  Yet  such  a  basket  is  assessed:  with  the  additional  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  while  another  basket  wholly  stained  but  otherwise  identical  therewith  will 
be  taxed  no  more  than  the  former.  The  process  of  staining  withes  for  the  manufacture 
of  stained  baskets  is  of  the  most  primitive  character — the  wooden  rods  are  merely 
flung  into  a  vat  containing  a  liquid  holding  the  desired  tint  in  solution  and  is  an  item 
of  such  slight  cost  and  insignificant  importance  commercially  that  it  merits  no  assess- 
ment of  duty  over  that  accorded  to  plain  white  baskets,  neither  with  a  view  to  protec- 
tion nor  for  any  other  purpose.  The  injustice  of  an  additional  duty  for  the  reason 
indicated  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  realized  that  even  the  partial  staining  of  a 
single  strand  in  a  basket  is  held  by  the  customs  authorities  to  subject  it  to  the  advance 
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of  5  per  cent  in  duty,  although  such  staining  would  be  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  material  of  the  entire  basket. 

The  invoices  of  imported  baskets  are  voluminous  documents.  The  matter  of 
checking  up  such  an  invoice  and  segregating  the  items  of  colored  or  stained  from 
plain  white  baskets  is  a  tedious  one  when  customs  examiners  are  examining  the  goods 
on  arrival,  and  the  additional  revenue  derived  from  stained  baskets  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  labor  involved  in  the  transactions.  The  customs  examiners  appreciate 
this  fact  and  would  greet  with  relief  the  enactment  of  a  provision  of  a  similar  rate 
of  duty  for  stained  and  unstained  baskets.  A  like  condition  exists  when  such 
invoices  appear  in  the  liquidation  division  of  the  customhouse,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
figure  duties  on  the  several  items  thereon  instead  of  calculating  at  a  single  rate  in  a 
single  operation  the  accruing  duty  upon  the  sum  of  all  the  items.  The  importer,  on 
his  side,  is  subjected  to  delay  and  annoyance  rendered  inevitable  by  the  condition 
complained  of. 

The  importations  of  stained  baskets  being  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all 
kinds  of  baskets  made  abroad  and  exported  to  the  United  States,  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  loss  to  the  revenue  through  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  we  suggest  would 
be  insignificant  and  be  more  than  favorably  offset  in  dollars  and  cents  by  the  saving 
to  the  Government  of  clerical  labor  and  the  time  of  examining  officers. 

We  believe  that  the  amendment  we  submit  is  one  that  is  reasonable  to  the  Govern- 
ment, in  that  it  implies  no  actual  loss  in  revenue;  to  the  domestic  industry,  in  that  an 
extremely  small  (if  at  all  there  is  any)  proportion  of  its  output  competes  with  the  usual 
run  of  foreign  baskets,  the  majority  of  which  are  finely  made,  high  grade  and  fancy  in 
character,  no  similar  lines  being  produced  in  this  country  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
workmen  capable  of  fabricating  such  baskets  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  United  States; 
and  to  the  importer,  in  effecting  dispatch  in  the  movement  of  his  goods  through  the 
customhouse  and  avoiding  tedious  and  costly  litigation  with  the  Government. 

Whatever  rate  your  honorable  committee  may  make  applicable  to  plain  baskets 
will  be  satisfactory  to  us  if  that  rate  be  also  applied  to  baskets  that  have  been  stained 
wholly  or  in  part. 

A.  Leipzig  (Inc.), 
in  West  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York. 
By  R.  H.  Hillis,  Attorney. 
January  10, 1913. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hillis,  is  there  anything  further  which  you 
wish  to  present  to  the  committee  ¥ 
Mr.  Hillis.  I  believe  not.    I  have  given  my  brief  to  the  clerk. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  SATE  OF  DUTY  OH  BASKETS. 

January  28, 1913. 
Hon.  08GAR  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  importers  under  Schedule  D,  we  respectfully  submit  the  attached 
suggestions  for  your  consideration  in  connection  with  them. 

Paragraph  tH,  Payne  bill. — Two  rates  of  duty  should  not  apply  between  plain  and 
decorated  baskets  or  manufactures  of  wood  for  the  reason  that,  as  the  decorated  goods 
cost  considerably  more  than  the  plain,  the  duty  at  the  same  rate  would  proportion- 
ately be  greater  and  this  difference  would  afford  ample  protection  to  the  revenue. 

Paragraph  215,  Payne  bill. — This  paragraph  should  embrace  all  manufactures  in 
chief  value  of  wood.  The  purpose  is  to  take  from  paragraph  411  of  the  Payne  bill, 
the  "joker"  reading  "all  boxes  of  paper  or  wood  covered  with  any  of  the  foregoing 
paper."  All  manufactures  in  chief  value  in  wood  are  properly  dutiable  under  the 
wood  schedule  and  should  not  be  hidden  in  some  provision  of  the  paper  or  some  other 
schedules. 

Respectfully.  Geo.  Borofeldt  &  Co., 

Per  0.  G.  Pfeifpbr,  Vice  President. 
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PARAGRAPH  216. 

House  or  cabinet  furniture  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  wood,  wholly  or 
partly  finished,  and  manufactures  of  wood  or  bark,  or  of  which  wood  or  bark 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Far  broom  handles  see  Samuel  WesBerman  under  Schedule  N,  paragraph  323. 

FUBNITURE. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  OF  BEHALF  OF  IMPORTERS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  18, 191$. 
Daniel  G.  Roper,  Esq., 

Clerk,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives, 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  hand  you  herewith  a  duplicate  copy  of  our  brief  in  behalf  of  bent- 
wood  furniture  importers  filed  with  the  committee  on  Saturday  last,  and  trust  you 
will  get  an  opportunity  to  lay  the  same  before  the  committee  when  paragraph  215 
of  the  wood  schedule,  which  carries  a  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  is  again  taken 
up  for  consideration. 

For  your  immediate  information  we  would  like  to  say  that  in  1912  exports  of  house- 
hold furniture  amounted  to  $6,281,000,  and  that  the  imports  for  that  year  were  $816,- 
643.39. 

The  total  importation  of  Austrian  bentwood  furniture,  in  which  we  are  specially 
interested,  for  1912  is  estimated  to  be  from  $250,000  to  $300,000. 

The  output  of  household  furniture  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  at  least  $15,000,000 
per  annum,  while  the  total  domestic-  production  of  such  furniture  throughout  the 
United  States  is  estimated  to  be  about  10  times  that  sum. 

These  figures  strongly  indicate  that  the  domestic  furniture  business  is  not  an  infant 
industry;  that  there  is  great  competition;  and  that  very  little  protection  is  needed 
against  foreign  production. 

We  desire  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the  present  tariff 
law  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  finished  bentwood  furniture  and  the 
rough,  unfinished  parts  which  require  labor  and  material  to  assemble  and  put  in 
shape  for  market.  The  latter  requires  the  employment  of  American  labor  and  the 
use  of  American  material.  The  tabulation  at  tne  end  of  the  brief  shows  that  during 
the  year  1911  $65,988  was  paid  for  rent  of  factory,  materials  used  to  complete  articles, 
and  for  wages.  It  would  therefore  be  in  the  interest  of  American  labor  to  insert 
in  the  new  tariff  act  a  separate  provision  covering  these  unfinished  and  unassembled 
parts  on  the  lines  set  forth  in  the  brief. 

We  earnestly  request  that  a  paragraph  covering  this  differential  between  the  finished 
article  and  the  rough,  unassembled  parts  be  favorably  considered  by  the  committee. 
Respectfully,  youre, 

John  Giblon  Duffy. 

Charles  J.  Kappler,  Charles  H.  Merillat,  counsel. 


Brief  in  Behalf  of  Reduction  of  Duty  on  Fubntture  and  Parts. 

The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  215  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1909,  and  to  request  an  amendment  thereof  in  any  new  enactment, 
which  is  wholly  in  accord  with  the  declared  policies  of  the  majority  of  your  committee, 
as  we  trust  we  can  demonstrate  to  your  satisfaction. 

Said  paragraph  215  now  reads.  'House  or  cabinet  furniture  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  wood,  wholly  or  partly  finished,  and  manufactures  of  wood  or  bark,  or  of 
which  wood  or  bark  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  section,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. " 

We  are  addressing  you  wholly  with  reference  to  household  furniture,  as  to  which 
we  claim  that  the  rate  of  35  per  cent  is  excessive  and  that  a  rate  of  15  per  cent  would 
afford  adequate  protection  to  the  American  industry  in  this  line.  The  exports  of 
household  furniture  from  this  country  have  steadily  increased,  as  will  be  shown  by 
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the  following  figures:  1896,  $3,261,209;  1905,  $4,439,944;  1910,  $5,572,191;  1911, 
$6,206,391;  1912,  $6,281,000. 

It  is  a  fact  that  must  be  well  known  to  your  committee  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  this  country  stands  in  a  very  superior  position,  as  is  practically  demonstrated 
by  these  figures  when  compared  witn  the  imports  for  the  same  years.  We  now  give 
you  the  official  figures  showing  the  imports:  1896,  $374,302.10;  1905,  $748,743.22; 
1910,  $790,688.71;  1911,  $802,562.30;  1912,  $816,643.89. 

Household  furniture  may  be  classed  among  the  most  ordinary  necessaries  of  life. 
The  reduction  we  ask  would  enable  importers  of  articles  of  this  general  character,  that 
for  special  reasons  are  more  perfectly  produced  abroad,  to  increase  their  importations 
by  carrying  more  stock  and  of  a  wider  assortment.  We  speak  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  what  is  known  as  Austrian  bent-wood  furniture,  the  total  importation  of  which 
in  1912  we  estimate  at  from  $250,000  to  $300,000.  The  output  of  furniture  in  the  city 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  alone,  we  are  informed,  is  at  least  $15,000,000  per  year,  and 
we  believe  that  the  total  domestic  production  throughout  the  United  States  is  at  least 
ten  times  that  sum.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained  with  any  show  of  reason  that  an 
industry  of  these  proportions  would  be  endangered  by  a  substantial  reduction  of  the 
rate  now  applicable  to  its  product. 

A  gauge  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  domestic  and  import  trade  in  our  line  is 
afforded  by  the  selling  prices  of  the  product  generally  prevailing.  As  a  rule,  the 
imported  bent- wood  cnair  of  the  most  frequent  type  sells  from  25  per  cent  (in  the 
East)  to  40  per  cent  (in  the  Middle  West)  higher  than  the  domestic-made  chair.  This 
conclusively  demonstrates  that  the  public  is  being  made  to  pay  an  unjustly  discrim- 
inating impost  upon  our  product. 

The  condition  of  the  import  business  in  our  line  is  such  that  the  yield  on  our  invested 
capital  is  much  below  the  normal  return  on  a  commercial  business.  We  maintain 
that  on  an  average  our  return  is  but  5  per  cent  on  the  invested  capital.  A  business 
can  not  long  continue  upon  this  basis  and,  should  we  get  no  relief  in  the  new  act,  it  is 
strongly  probable  that  our  imports  will  steadily  diminish  with  a  consequent  lose  of 
revenue  to  the  Government,  subjecting  the  consumer  at  the  same  time  to  what  is 
practically  a  monopoly  in  our  special  line,  viz,  bent-wood  furniture. 

To  show  you  first  just  the  conditions  that  have  prevailed  in  our  line,  we  give  you  the 
total  of  importations  (foreign  market  value)  of  the  firm  of  Thonet  Bros.,  which  is  the 
largest  importing  house  in  the  business,  handling  about  one-third  of  the  total  imported 
product.    These  figures  are  as  follows: 

Imports  1901,  $53,078.14;  1905,  $78,169.83;  1907,  $109,861;  1908,  $57,311.31;  1909, 
$98,779.62;  1910,  $113,673.00;  1911,  $118,305.48;  1912,  $96,307.60. 

Among  the  domestic  producers  of  bent-wood  furniture  an  entirely  different  condition 
prevails.  We  may  state  here  that  bent-wood  furniture  was  originated  in  Austria  and 
for  a  time  patented.    The  patents  have  expired  and  the  American  manufacturers  are 

?uite  free  to  produce  it  without  the  payment  of  royalties  or  any  limitation  whatsoever, 
n  this  country  up  to  about  10  years  ago  bent-wood  furniture  was  being  put  out  by  a 
number  of  factories.  Certain  large  interests  acquired  control  of  the  several  factories 
and  have  succeeded  in  practically  consolidating  the  domestic  trade.  They  may,  of 
course,  be  operating  witnin  the  law,  but  the  effect  is  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  the 
domestic  production.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  10  years  ago  a  typical 
article  of  bent-wood  furniture,  to  wit,  the  ordinary  bent-wood  chair  that  is  seen  in  homes, 
offices,  restaurants,  and  other  places,  of  the  commonest  type  in  this  line,  10  years  ago 
was  sold  by  these  several  factories  at  a  price  of  about  $12.50  per  dozen.  The  same  chair 
is  offered  now  by  the  consolidated  interests  for  $16.50  per  dozen.  Our  chair  of  this 
type  is  selling  for  $20.50  per  dozen.  These  figures  demonstrate  conclusively  that  this 
domestic  industry  is  operating  under  an  excessive  protective  rate  or  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  have  made  this  large  advance  in  their  selling  prices  and  at  the  same 
time  stay  so  much  below  our  figures. 

In  quality  the  domestic  output  compares  favorably  with  the  imported  article. 
There  is,  without  doubt,  some  superiority  in  the  imported  article,  which  is  natural 
enough  considering  that  it  was  in  Austria,  as  has  been  Btated,  that  the  article  itself 
was  invented.  Thiscondition  is  rapidly  passing,  however.  With  the  normal  improve- 
ment in  manufacturing  processes  and  the  growth  of  skill  under  a  highly  increasing 
business,  these  domestic  factories  are  closely  rivaling  us  in  every  detail  as  to  composi- 
tion, construction,  finish,  and  appearance.  The  ordinary  type  of  bent- wood  cnair, 
which  we  have  before  referred  to,  constitutes  about  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  bent- 
wood  furniture  industry,  both  imported  and  domestic.  The  American  factories  are 
to-day  producing  a  chair  of  this  type  which  people  competent  to  judge  consider  as 
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substantially  equal  to  ours  in  every  respect.  That  is  the  chair  they  are  marketing 
at  $16.50  per  dozen  as  against  our  price  of  S20.50  per  dozen.  We  should  state  at  this 
time  that  these  figures  refer  to  typical  wholesale  transactions.  There  may  be  instances 
where  special  conditions  obtain  in  which  these  figures  are  not  followed,  but  we  are 
firmly  convinced  that  the  ratio  between  the  price  of  the  imported  article  and  the 
domestic  article  would  not  be  significantly  altered  in  such  instances. 

RSA80NS  FOB  THE  IMPOSITION  OP  A  LOWER  RATE  UPON  UNFINISHED  PARTS  OF  HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE  AND  THAT  TO  BE  IMPOSED  UPON  THE  FINISHED  FARTS  OR  THE 
WHOLLY  FINI8HED  PRODUCT. 

The  strong  competition  which  the  import  trade  in  our  line  has  been  confronted  with 
for  the  last  decade  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  various  expedients  that  would  tend  to 
enable  us  to  lower  our  selling  price.  One  of  these  expedients  has  been  to.  bring  over 
the  bent- wood  pieces  "in  the  white."  "In  the  white"  means  merely  bent,  not 
stained  or  polished,  or  fitted,  or  assembled.  The  staining,  the  polishing,  the  fitting, 
and  the  assembling  of  these  pieces  into  a  finished  article  of  furniture  are  being  done 
to  some  extent  in  this  country.  Our  industry  therefore  becomes  in  a  large  measure 
a  domestic  one.  These  unfinished  pieces  that  we  import  are  a  raw  material,  and  we 
do  not  see  why  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  is  applied  to  a 
finished  article  of  furniture.  In  order  to  show  you  the  force  of  this  contention,  we 
annex  hereto,  as  Schedule  A,  an  itemization  of  the  expenditure  of  Messrs.  Thonet 
Bros,  in  their  factory  at  No.  542  West  Thirty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City,  in  convert- 
ing these  unfinished  pieces  into  different  articles  of  furniture.  If  this  trade  were 
favored  with  this  very  reasonable  and  proper  differential  rate,  the  effect  would  be 
to  stimulate  the  doing  of  this  sort  of  work  by  importing  houses  in  this  country.  It 
involves,  as  the  schedule  shows  very  clearly,  a  considerable  expenditure  for  American 
materials  and  for  American  labor.  In  this  aspect  it  is  entitled  to  the  consideration 
of  your  committee  as  a  domestic  industry. 

The  contention  here  made  is  in  entire  conformity  with  the  accepted  tariff  policy 
of  this  country  for  many  years  in  the  control  of  whatsoever  party  its  administration 
rested.  That  prnciple  was  well  expressed  in  Treasury  Decisions,  volume  12,  page 
649,  at  page  651  (T.  D.  27792,  G.  A.  6504),  in  this  language:  "The  generally  accepted 
theory  is  that  the  congressional  policy  in  constructing  tariff  acts  has  always  been 
to  place  upon  raw  materials  lower  rates  of  duty  than  those  fixed  for  the  finished  prod- 
uct of  manufactured  articles.  In  other  words,  rates  of  duty,  with  practical  uni- 
formity, have  been  increased  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor  expended  on  the 
article  imported/' 

The  most  casual  inspection  of  the  existing  and  prior  tariff  acts  will  indicate  the 
legislative  adherence  to  that  principle.  For  example,  under  paragraph  463  of  the  act 
of  August  5,  1909,  manufactures  of  Done,  grass,  horn,  quills,  mdia  rubber,  palm  leaf, 
straw,  weeds,  or  whalebone  are  enumerated  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent,  whereas  these 
substances  in  the  crude  condition  are  provided  for  as  either  free  of  duty  or  dutiable 
at  lower  rates,  respectively,  under  paragraphs  515  (bone),  578  (grass),  589  (horn), 
438  (crude  feathers  of  all  kinds,  which  would  include  quills,  20  per  cent),  267  (straw), 
630  (weeds,  as  crude  vegetable  substance),  710  (whalebone).  Similar  instances  of  a 
distinction  being  made  in  the  rates  of  duty  applicable  to  advanced  and  unadvanced 
products  could  be  cited  without  number.  Our  contention  is  for  the  application  of 
this  accepted  principle  to  what  is  the  raw  product  of  our  industry,  namely,  the  unfin- 
ished pieces  of  bent  wood,  which  we  use  as  stock  in  making  bent-wood  furniture  in 
this  country.  We  therefore  submit  to  your  honorable  body  the  language  which  we 
concieve  would  meet  this  end,  and  in  order  to  bring  out  our  point  more  plainly  we 
have  placed  in  parallel  the  corresponding  provision  as  at  present  written.  Your 
committee  will  observe  that  we  have  separated  the  general  provision  for  manufactures 
of  wood  from  the  household-furniture  paragraph.  The  object  of  this  is  to  obtain 
greater  clarity  in  the  enactment  for  which  we  are  contending. 

The  old  paragraph  and  our  suggested  modification  are  subjoined. 
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PARAGRAPH  816,  ACT  OF  1909. 

House  or  cabinet  furniture  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  wood, wholly  or  partly  fin- 
ished, and  manufactures  of  wood  or  bark, 
or  of  which  wood  or  bark  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 


PROVISIONS  PROPOSED  IN  LIEU  OP   PARA- 
GRAPH £16,  ACT  OF  1909. 

House  or  cabinet  furniture  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  wood,  wholly  or  partly  fin- 
ished, 15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  unfinished 
parts  of  the  foregoing,  unstained,  unpol- 
ished, unfitted,  and  never  having  been 
assembled,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Manufactures  of  wood  or  bark,  or  of 
which  wood  or  bark  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Thonbt  Bros., 

Jacob  &  Josef  Kohn, 

Austrian  Bent  Wood  Furniture  Co., 

8.  Lbvison. 

New  York  City. 
John  Giblon  Duffy, 

New  York  City. 
Kappler  &  Merillat,  of  Counsel, 

Bond  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SCHXDULE  A. 


1901 

1905 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Number  of  pieces  deliv- 

80,592 

127,96: 

104,989 

102,926 

152,386 

178,307 

180,882 

Factory  rent 

$1,825.00 

4.479.25 
7,900.72 

$2,200.00 

17,911.96 
18,087.49 

$2,200.00 

28,526.86 
26,854.01 

$5,000.00 

14,817.78 
20,268.13 

$5,000.00 

36,949.61 
26,442.84 

$5,000.00 

55,263.04 
30,565.06 

$5,000.00 

Material  used  to  com- 
Diets  articles 

33,562.25 

Factory  wages 

27,426.48 

Total 

14,204.97 

38,199.45 

57,580.87 

40,085.91 

68,392.45 

90,828.09 

65,988.74 

WOOD  CONTAINERS. 


BRIEF  OF  AtfDREW  BUTTON  CO.,  BOSTOV,  MASS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  4,  1913. 
Hon.  John  W.  Weeks,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  previous  letter  regarding  the  customs  duties  charged 
by  the  Government  on  containers,  we  would  respectfully  request  that  they  give  it 
their  attention;  and  if  possible  reduce  the  present  rate,  which  is  the  same  as  the  goods 
which  are  in  the  containers.  In  our  own  case,  we  receive  a  great  many  goods  from 
Europe  upon  which  we  pay  from  40  to  60  per  cent  and  the  cases  that  these  goods  come 
in  are  charged  from  40  to  60  per  cent  duties  when  the  cases  really  consist  of  cheap  lum- 
ber for  which  we  have  to  pay.  •> 

We  understand  that  in  years  past,  when  the  duties  were  not  charged  at  this  rate, 
that  the  privilege  was  abused,  but  we  hope  that  some  way  can  be  arranged  by  which 
honest  importers  may  not  be  charged  for  the  shortcomings  of  crooked  people. 

We  thank  you  in  advance  for  filing  this  request  with  the  proper  authorities. 
Yours  truly, 

Andrew  Dtjtton  Co. 

This  concludes  the  hearings  on  Schedule  D. 


Schedule  E. 
SUGAR,  MOLASSES,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 
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Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  [Representatives, 

Wednesday,  January  IB,  1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present  with  the  chairman:  Messrs.  Harrison,  Shackleford,  Kitchin, 
James,  Rainey,  Dixon,  Hull,  Hammond,  Palmer,  Ansberry,  Payne, 
Dalzell,  Hill,  Needham,  and  Fordney. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  quite  a  long  list  of  witnesses  for  this  morning 
under  Schedule  E.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  we  could  divide  the 
time  between  the  different  sides  wishing  to  be  heard?  [A  pause 
without  response.]  If  the  witnesses  prefer  to  just  go  through  the 
list  as  we  have  them  on  the  calendar  we  will  proceed  in  that  way, 
but  we  have  another  hearing  this  afternoon,  Schedule  H,  and  I 
thought  we  might  allow  four  hours  for  Schedule  E  this  morning  if  a 
division  of  time  could  be  reached.  [A  pause  without  response.] 
Might  we  not  allot  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  each  side,  to  be  agreed 
upon,  and  thereby  proceed  with  more  satisfaction  and  get  through  in 
the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Broussard.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  understand  that  the 
committee  would  like  to  hear  this  question  in  four  hours  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  have  another  schdule,  being  Schedule  H, 
coming  on  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Broussard.  I  scarcely  believe  that  four  hours  will  suffice  to 
give  those  wishing  to  be  heard  an  opportunity  to  go  over  this  matter. 
There  are  several  angles  to  this  proposition,  as  I  understand  it;  prob- 
ably four  angles  to  it.  Of  course,  I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  some 
of  the  gentlemen  present ;  but  speaking  particularly  for  the  cane-sugar 
people,  I  think  we  would  like  to  have  more  than  one  hour.  We  would 
like  the  committee  to  hear  us  for  more  than  one  hour.  We  will 
likely  present  only  one  witness,  having  purposely  concentrated  upon 
one  person  because  we  wanted  a  full  and  clear  presentation  of  the 
matter,  and  a  changing  of  witnesses  breaks  the  continuity  of  the 
argument.  I  do  not  think  he  can  present  the  Louisiana-Texas  case 
in  less  than  one  hour,  and  probably  not  in  that  time,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  at  least  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  hearing  we  do  not  propose  to  hold  wit- 
nesses down  to  the  time  assigned  if  there  is  reason  to  the  contrary, 
because  I  know  it  is  a  difficult  thing  in  a  hearing  of  this  kind  for  a 
man  to  make  a  statement  in  the  time  assigned,  but  I  thought  if  we 
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reached  an  agreement  as  to  division  of  time  some  of  these  witnesses 
might  be  cut  out.     I  am  willing  to  go  ahead  on  that  basis.     I  think 
the  gentleman  you  represent  is  the  second  man  on  the  list,  and  he  is 
pretty  apt  to  be  reached. 
Mr.  Broussabd.  Yes;  he  is  pretty  apt  to  be  reached,  I  take  it. 

PARAGRAPH  216. 

Sugars  not  above  number  sixteen  Dutch  standard  In  color,  tank  bottoms, 
sirups  of  cane  juice,  melada,  concentrated  melada,  concrete  and  concentrated 
molasses,  testing  by  the  polariscope  not  above  seventy-live  degrees,  ninety- 
five  one-hundredths  of  one  cent  per  pound,  and  for  every  additional  degree, 
shown  by  the  polariscopic  test,  thirty-five  one-thousandths  of  one  cent  per 
pound  additional,  and  fractions  of  a  degree  in  proportion;  and  on  sugar  above 
number  sixteen  Dutch  standard  in  color,  and  on  all  sugar  which  has  gone 
through  a  process  of  refining,  one  cent  and  ninety  one-hundredths  of  one  cent 
per  pound;  molasses  testing  not  above  forty  degrees,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  testing  above  forty  degrees  and  not  above  fifty-six  degrees,  three 
cents  per  gallon;  testing  above  fifty-six  degrees,  six  cents  per  gallon;  sugar 
drainings  and  sugar  sweepings  shall  be  subject  to  duty  as  molasses  or 
or  sugar,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  polariscopic  test. 

PARAGRAPH  217. 

Maple  sugar  and  maple  sirup,  four  cents  per  pound ;  glucose  or  grape  sugar, 
one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound ;  sugar  cane  in  its  natural  state,  or  unmanu- 
factured, twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PARAGRAPH  218. 

Saccharine,  sixty-five  cents  per  pound. 

PARAGRAPH  219. 

Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section 
valued  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  or  less,  and  on  sugars  after  being  refined, 
when  tinctured,  colored  or  in  any  way  adulterated,  four  cents  per  pound  and 
fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  fifteen  cents  per  pound, 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  The  weight  and  the  value  of  the  immediate 
coverings,  other  than  the  outer  packing  case  or  other  covering,  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  dutiable  weight  and  the  value  of  the  merchandise. 

CANE  SUGAR,  ETC. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FBAKE  G.  LOWBY,  HEW  YORK. 

[Representing  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  the  Committee  of  Wholesale  Grooert 
formed  to  assist  in  obtaining  cheaper  sugars  for  consumers  through  the  reduction  of  duties  on  raw  and 
refined  sugars.] 

Mr.  Fordney.  Before  Mr.  Lowry  begins,  may  I  ask  for  informa- 
tion: I  notice  on  the  calendar  the  names  of  13  gentlemen  who  wish 
to  talk  on  sugar,  and  all  of  those  whose  names  are  shown  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  Est,  9  out  of  the  13  are  for  free  sugar.  I  would  re- 
spectfully ask  that  the  time  to  be  occupied  by  this  committee  on  the 
question  of  sugar  be  fairly  divided. 

The  Chairman.  I  proposed  to  the  gentlemen  present  when  we 
began,  and  I  believe  Wore  you  came  in,  that  there  be  a  division  of 
time,  but  had  no  response.  I  am  willing  to  divide  the  time  between 
the  respective  sides  and  let  them  arrange  it  to  suit  themselves,  if 
that  is  agreeable  to  the  witnesses  here. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  to  give  the  beet 
and  cane  sugar  men  half  the  time  occupied,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a 
fixed  or  limited  time  in  which  they  are  to  be  heard  on  this  subject  I 
think  that  should  be  arranged  before  we  start  the  hearing. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  willing  to  let  the  hearings  on  this  schedule 
run  five  hours  if  desired,  but  we  can  not  run  longer  than  that,  and 
give  two  and  one-half  hours  time  to  the  men  who  oppose  the  duty  and 
two  and  one-half  hours  to  the  men  in  favor  of  the  duty,  and  divide 
the  time  allotted  to  those  who  favor  the  duty  equally  between  the 
Louisiana  people  and  the  beet-sugar  people. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  I  would  suggest  that  the  representatives  of  the  cane- 
sugar  and  beet-sugar  men  get  together  and  fix  the  time  between 
themselves. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  agreeable  to  the  witnesses  all  right,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  make  the  witnesses  do  what  they  do  not  want  to  do, 
and  unless  it  is  agreed  we  will  call  the  calendar.  If  it  is  agreed  upon 
we  will  follow  that  agreement,  to  a  total  limit  of  five  hours  if  neces- 
sary, instead  of  following  the  calendar. 

Mr.  Broussard.  I  think  an  hour  and  a  quarter  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  cane  people.  Of  course,  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  beet-sugar 
people. 

Tne  Chairman.  Gentlemen  here  representing  the  beet-sugar  people, 
is  that  arrangement  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Hathaway  or  Mr.  Baker  or  Mr.  Oxnard  will  be 
able  to  say. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Oxnard.  We  do  not  think  we  can  present  our  case 
if  the  Louisiana  cane  people  are  to  have  an  hour  and  a  quarter  and 
we  have  only  an  hour  ana  a  quarter.  We  have  brought  a  whole  lot 
of  witnesses — farmers — from  the  West  to  be  heard,  and  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  is  entirely  too  short  a  time  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lowiy,  can  you  present  your  side  of  the  case 
in  two  hours  1 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  can  present  my  side  of  the  case  in  20  minutes  if  there 
are  not  too  many  questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  this,  if  the  gentlemen  representing  your 
side  are  willing  to  take  two  hours  instead  of  two  hours  and  a  naif, 
we  can  give  the  other  side  three  hours  for  the  presentation  of  their 
case? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Mr.  Jamison,  representing  Arbuckle  Bros.,  only  wants 
a  few  minutes,  and  others  only  want  a  few  minutes,  and  I  expect  that 
will  be  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  divide  the  time  equally  if  there  is  any 
objection,  but  if  the  gentlemen  who  want  to  present  their  case  against 
any  duty  will  take  two  hours  we  will  give  the  other  side  three  hours  ? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Freeman.  As  far  as  Mr.  Atkins's  statement  is  concerned 
it  will  be  very  brief,  taking  not  over  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  time  will  be  given  the  beet  and  cane  men  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  another  schedule  this  afternoon.  We 
will  allow  the  Louisiana  cane-sugar  men  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and 
the  beet-sugar  men  an  hour  and  three-quarters.  Will  that  be  satisfac- 
tory to  you  gentlemen  representing  the  sugar  side  ? 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Atkins.  I  think  that  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Lowry;  if  you  can  do  so  to 
control  the  two  hours  on  your  side,  if  you  desire  to  use  that  much 
time,  and  the  man  opposed  to  your  side  to  take  such  time  as  he  needs 
and  yield  the  balance  to  those  with  him,  and  if  any  time  is  not  needed! 
we  wQl  be  glad  to  have  it  revert  to  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Lo wry.  Yes ;  if  we  do  not  want  two  hours,  we  will  yield  it  to 
the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  are  to  have  two  hours  for  your  side,  and 
the  other  side  is  to  have  three  hours,  and  if  you  do  not  want  to  dis- 

Eose  of  a  portion  of  your  two  hours  the  committee  will  take  it  back, 
ecause  the  committee  has  some  other  hearings  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  have  just  conferred  with  some  of  the  representatives 
of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  they  say  they  only  want  a 
few  minutes  to  justify  their  brief,  and  the  Warner  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
and  the  Arbuckle  people  say  that  besides  what  time  1  take  there  will 
be  but  few  minutes  required. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  the  gentlemen  on  your  side  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mind  controlling  the  time  of  your  side? 

Mr.  Lowry.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  William  L.  Bass.  Where  do  I  come  in  on  this? 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  is  for  free  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No;  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  you  are  for  a  lower  duty  on  sugar,  at  least  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lowry,  you  will  see  that  Gov.  Bass  has  a  part 
of  your  time? 

Mr.  Lowry*  All  right. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  address  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  will  reserve  10  minutes  for  you. 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Atkins.  Do  I  understand  that  we  come  on  this  after- 
noon, or  is  that  hearing:  on  wines  and  spirits  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  finish  the  sugar  schedule  first  and  then  take 
up  wines  and  spirits  later,  but  I  do  not  want  to  keep  these  people 
longer  than  I  have  to. 

Now  the  arrangement  is  that  Mr.  Lowry  and  the  men  in  favor  of  a 
reduction  of  this  tariff  shall  have  two  hours,  the  cane-sugar  people 
will  have  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  which  Mr.  Broussard  can  control, 
and  the  beet-sugar  people  will  have  an  hour  and  three-quarters, 
which  Mr.  Oxnard  can  control,  Mr.  Oxnard  to  put  up  such  witnesses 
as  he  wants  to  unless  he  desires  to  yield  to  some  one  else.  Will  you 
take  charge  of  that,  Mr.  Oxnard? 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Oxnard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Mr.  Lowry,  you  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  wholesale  grocers,  formed  about  four  years  ago  to  assist  in 
obtaining  cheaper  sugars  for  consumers  through  the  reduction  of 
duties  on  raw  and  refined  sugars. 

I  fully  appreciate  that,  so  far  as  the  tariff  on  sugar  is  concerned, 
little  can  be  added  to  the  information  which  is  already  a  matter  of 
public  record,  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee.  Consequently, 
anything  that  is  said  at  these  hearings  must  necessarily  be  in  the 
way  of  repetition. 

1  woula  first  like  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  not  dependent  for  its  supply  of  sugar  upon  "  for- 
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eign  countries/'  in  the  general  acceptance  of  this  term.  The  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  United  States  for  1912,  according  to  Messrs. 
Willett  &  Gray,  was  3,504,182  long  tons.  The  estimates  for  the  fol- 
lowing crops  of  1912-13  are: 

Long  tons. 

Cuba 2,328,000 

Louisiana  (1912) 160,000 

Texas 10,000 

Porto  Rico 340,000 

Hawaiian  Islands 500, 000 

Philippine  Islands 200, 000 

Domestic  beet 625,000 

Total 4,163,000 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  sugar  inside  our  tariff 
wall  more  than  equals  consumption.  All  of  these  producers  have  the 
advantage  of  the  full  height  of  our  tariff  wall  with  the  exception  of 
Cuba,  which  is  inside  this  wall  to  the  extent  of  the  20  per  cent  reduc- 
tion, as  a  result  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1903.  This  island, 
adjacent  to  our  shores,  with  interests  so  closely  allied  to  those  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  favorably  equipped  by  nature  for  the  econom- 
ical production  of  sugar  and  is  able  and  willing  to  supply  the  United 
States  with  this  sugar  at  a  low  cost  if  it  were  not  for  the  high  tariff 
which  enhances  the  price.  The  testimony  before  this  and  the  Hard- 
wick  committee  has  clearly  shown  that  the  domestic  producer's  price 
is  always  based  on  the  in-fcond  value  of  foreign  sugars  plus  the  duty 
and  cost  of  refining.  In  addition  to  these  charges,  the  beet-sugar 
factories  add  the  freight  from  New  York  or  San  Francisco  to  distrib- 
uting market  as  well.  In  the  sale  of  the  domestic  producer's  product, 
the  cost  of  production  has  no  relation  to  the  selling  price.  We  have 
a  clear  example  of  this  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  our  Western  States. 
Take  January  6  as  an  example,  and  we  find  the  following  quotations 
made  by  the  cane  refiners  and  oeet  factories. 

New  York  City:  Cents. 

Cane 4.65-4.70 

Colorado  beet 4.  60 

Sad  Francisco: 

Cane 1 5.20 

Beet 5.00 

Denver,  Colo.: 

Cane 5.50 

Beet 5.20 

Chicago: 

Cane  (New  York  and  San  Francisco,  refined) 4.  885 

Beet 4.735 

At  this  point  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  New  York  price  for  refined  sugar  is  arrived  at: 

Cents. 
Raw  sugars  now  being  received  from  Cuba  cost  refiners,  basis  96  test,  cost  and 

freight,  not  leas  than 2.  375 

Insurance,  one-half  per  cent,  or 012 

Duty 1.348 

Refiners'  first  cost,  duty  paid . 3. 74 

Deducting  the  usual  discount  of  2  per  cent  from  their  price  of  4.65  cents  on 
refined  this  leaves  a  margin  to  cover  the  cost  of  refining,  packing,  and  mar- 
keting of  the  difference  between  4.56  cents  and  3.74  cents,  or 82 

The  average  margin  for  7  years  is 859 
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After  these  deductions  have  been  made  anything  that  is  left  is 
profit. 

This  calculation  indicates  that  the  price  to  the  American  consumer 
is  being  affected  only  to  the  extent  of  the  tariff  charged  on  Cuban 
sugars,  and  while  this  is  true  at  the  present  time,  when  there  is  great 
pressure  to  sell  in  Cuba,  it  is  not  always  the  case,  and  during  October, 
November,  and  part  of  December,  1912,  sugar  paying  the  Cuban  rate 
of  duty,  frefe  sugar,  and  sugar  paying  the  full  rate  of  uuty,  were  being 
sold  at  the  same  duty  paid  equivalent.  During  this  period  the 
price  to  the  consumer  was  affected  to  the  full  height  of  our  tariff 
wall.  I  cover  this  point  more  fully  in  my  brief  under  the  heading 
"The  effect  of  our  tariff  wall  and  Cuban  reciprocity.,, 

That,  I  think,  showB  you  that  the  domestic  producer  bases  his 
price  on  the  New  York  price  plus  freight  to  interior  markets,  and  the 
New  York  price  is  based  on  tne  foreign  price,  plus  the  duty. 

The  trade  will  not  pay  the  same  price  for  beet  as  for  cane  sugar, 
which  accounts  for  the  differential. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  the  sugar  used  in  our  Western 
States  is  of  domestic  production,  either  being  Hawaiian  cane  or 
domestic  beet,  and  pays  no  duty,  the  price  is  always  higher  than  in 
the  East,  where  the  sugar  imported  pays  a  high  duty.  As  a  result 
of  the  tariff  the  consumers  in  these  Western  States  are  receiving  no 
benefit  whatever  from  the  fact  that  in  their  immediate  locality 
refined  sugar  is  being  produced  at  a  cost  of  around  3  cents  a  pound, 
the  price  only  recedes  as  we  approach  the  eastern  coast,  where  the 
domestic  producers  come  into  competition  with  the  refiners  using 
imported  sugar.  The  lowest  price  for  sugar  in  the  United  States  is 
in  New  York. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  price  for  sugar  to  the  American  consumer 
is  affected  by  the  duty.  Taking  the  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  No.  240,  page  517,  we 
find  the  average  cost  per  pound,  free  on  board  in  foreign  countries, 
of  the  raw  sugar  importea  from  1905  to  1911,  inclusive,  was  2.378 
cents  per  pound.  To  this  we  must  add  the  freight  to  get  the  cost  laid 
down  at  United  States  ports,  say,  0.14  cent,  making  the  in-bond 
price  of  this  sugar  at  United  States  ports  2.518  cents.  During  these 
seven  years  the  margin  between  the  price  paid  by  refiners  for  their 
raw  material  and  their  selling  price  on  refilled  has  been  0.859  cent 
per  pound.  Had  refiners  not  been  required  to  pay  any  duty  on  this 
sugar,  and  this  margin  were  added  to  the  in-bond  price  or  the  raw 
material,  it  would  nave  made  the  average  selling  price  for  these 
seven  years  3.377  cents  per  pound.  Messrs.  Willett  &  Gray  show  that 
the  average  refiner's  price,  free  on  board  New  York,  for  these  years 
was  4.98  cents  per  pound,  showing  clearly  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
tariff,  the  price  was  increased  to  the  extent  of  1.603  cents  per  pound. 
We  can  therefore  take  this  figure  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  indirect 
bounty  that  has  been  paid  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry  during 
these  years.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  this  amounted  to,  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  based  on  the  consumption, 
during  this  period  the  American  people  have  been  required  to  pay 
$776,867,000  more  for  their  sugar  than  they  would  have  paid  under 
free  sugar.  For  this  period  the  total  value  of  the  domestic  beet  and 
Louisiana  cane  sugar  produced  was  less  than  $500,000,000. 
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During  these  seven  years  the  Government  collected  in  revenue 
from  sugar  the  following  amounts: 


1M6 
1908 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Revenue. 

Consump- 
tion. 

Longtom. 

|5J,171,283 

2,632,216 

52,440,228 

2,864,013 

60, 135, 181 

2,993,979 

49,984,995 

3,185,789 

56,213,472 

3,257,660 

52,810,995 

3,350,355 

52,496,559 

3,351,388 

It  has  been  said  that  the  tariff  on  sugar  is  a  revenue  measure,  but, 
strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  a  fact.  The  Government  now  receives 
revenue  from  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  sugar  that  we  consume. 
If  we  are  to  tax  sugar  for  the  purpose  of  producing  revenue  then  we 
should  adopt  the  method  employed  by  all  of  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe  and  require  all  the  sugar  consumed  to  share  m  producing 
this  revenue.  This  has  been  done  by  the  application  of  what  is 
known  as  a  "consumption  tax/'  which  is  paid  on  all  sugars,  whether 
of  foreign  or  domestic  origin.  Under  this  method  our  refiners  of 
both  beet  and  cane  sugar  would  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  so  much 
per  hundred  pounds  on  the  amount  of  sugar  they  produced,,  but  there 
need  be  no  taxes  on  raw  sugars  made  in  our  insular  possessions, 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  or  in  Louisiana,  as  the  tax 
on  these  sugars  would  be  paid  by  refiners  before  they  were  put  on 
the  market.  It  would  be  necessary,  however,  to  have  a  provision 
in  the  law  that  any  refined  sugar  they  might  make  or  any  raw  sugar 
imported  from  any  source  for  direct  consumption  would  nave  to  pay 
the  " consumption  tax"  before  the  sugar  could  be  sold  to  the  trade. 
In  this  way,  Tby  taxing  all  sugar  consumed,  say  25  cents  a  hundred, 
the  same  amount  of  revenue  can  be  raised  for  the  Government  as 
would  be  derived  under  an  import  rate  of  50  cents  a  hundred  on 
half  the  sugar  consumed.  It  has  the  added  advantage  of  only 
advancing  the  price  to  the  consumer  25  cents  a  hundred  instead  of 
50  cents,  and  mcreases  as  consumption  increases.  You  will  note 
that  under  the  present  arrangement  the  Government  derived  little 
more  revenue  from  sugar  in  1911  than  in  1906,  although  consump- 
tion increased  17  per  cent.  I  believe  this  demonstrates  that  from  a 
purely  revenue  standpoint  the  present  method  of  collecting  revenue 
from  sugar  is  faulty. 

The  beneficiaries  of  our  high  tariff  on  sugar  are  loud  in  their  clamor 
that  the  present  rate  should  be  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  revenue; 
in  the  next  breath  they  make  the  claim  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  all  the  sugar  which  we  consume  will  be  of  domestic  origin, 
and  overlook  the  fact  that  in  this  event  the  Government  will  receive 
no  revenue  at  all  from  the  tariff  on  imported  sugar;  so  it  is  clear  that 
they  are  not  so  much  concerned  about  Uncle  Sam's  pocketbook  as 
they  are  about  their  own. 

Let  us  consider  the  domestic  sugar  producer's  position.  It  is  not 
my  understanding  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  desire  to  be 
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heavily  taxed  so  that  the  sugar  producers  in  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or 
the  Philippines  can  make  excessive  profits. 

If  protection  to  infant  industries  were  needed,  it  has  been  given. 
Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  have  practically  reached  their  maximum 
production,  all  available  cane  lands  now  being  under  cultivation,  so 
that  little  further  progress  can  be  made,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  improvements  in  yields  and  efficiency  in  the  mills.  Both  of  these 
islands  have,  in  the  past,  worked  successfully  under  conditions  of 
absolutely  free  trade.  Hawaii  boasts,  and  with  reason,  that  the  in- 
dustry is  run  under  more  scientific  conditions  than  any  other  sugar 
industry  in  the  world.  It  was  currently  reported  that  the  Hawaiian 
crop  of  1911  was  sold  for  about  $52,000,000,  with  the  planters* 
profits  $20,000,000.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  what  the 
profits  were  in  1912,  but  under  date  of  November  21,  1912,  the 
Kekahala  mill  declared  a  dividend  of  87J  per  cent. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people  should  be  heavily  taxed 
so  as  to  produce  these  results. 

Let  us  now  consider  Louisiana's  position.  This  " infant  industry" 
is  over  100  years  old  and  has  always  been  directly  or  indirectly  sub- 
sidized. In  1894-95  it  produced  316,000  long  tons;  in  1911,  315,000 
long  tons,  and  the  average  for  the  last  seven  years  is  316,500  tons. 

Louisiana  has  in  the  past  contended  that  it  cost  them  on  the 
average  3$  cents  per  pound  to  produce  raw  sugar.  In  this  state- 
ment they  present  the  strongest  possible  indictment  that  can  be 
drawn  against  their  industry,  as  they  clearly  show  that  with  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii  producing  tne  same  grade  of  raw  sugar  at 
around  2  cents  a  pound  the  Louisiana  industry  is  a  highly  artificial 
one. 

I  do  not,  however,  think  this  cost  should  be  taken  seriously,  as  it 
appears  the  cost  in  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  factories  was  taken  and 
averaged,  without  taking  any  standard  as  a  basis  for  arriving  at  a 

E roper  cost,  and  their  view  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  taken  by  the 
eet-sugar  factories,  namely,  that  tho  higher  they  can  make  their 
cost  appear,  the  higher  you  must  make  the  tariff  bounty.  I  believe 
that  closer  investigation  will  show  that  the  most  slipshod  methods 
are  employed  in  many  of  the  Louisiana  mills,  and  consequently  any 
returns  made  from  them  should  be  ignored. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  this  heavy  indirect  subsidy  granted  to  the 
Louisiana  industry  by  the  United  States  Government  has  not  tended 
to  produce  the  best  results.  Messrs.  Willett  &  Gray  are  the  authority 
for  the  statement  that  there  are  now  210  mills  in  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana, of  which  32  are  the  old  open-kettle  style  of  factory.  So  we 
find  Louisiana,  with  210  factories,  producing  316,000  long  tons  of 
sugar,  as  compared  with  Cuba,  with  174  mills,  producing  2,328,000 
long  tons,  ana  Porto  Rico,  with  about  43  mills,  producing  340,000 
long  tons. 

These  figures  make  it  clear  that,  aside  from  all  other  reasons,  the 
cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Louisiana  must  necessarily  be  very  nigh. 
But  the  happy-go-lucky  methods  of  the  Louisiana  planter  have 
not  been  the  only,  or  even  the  most  serious,  handicap  with  which 
the  industry  has  had  to  contend.  Nature  herself  rebels  against  any 
attempt  to  grow  cane  sugar,  a  tropical  plant,  in  a  temperate  climate. 
The  constant  fear  of  frost  requires  the  cutting  of  the  cane  in  October 
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before  it  is  properly  matured  and  the  result  is  that  the  cane  yields 
only  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  10  to  11  per  cent  in  Cuba, 
with  an  occasional  yield  of  14  per  cent,  and  14  to  15  per  cent  in 
Hawaii. 

After  100  years'  work,  Louisiana,  under  unnatural  conditions,  but 
with  a  heavy  subsidy  as  an  offset,  managed  to  produce  316,000  long 
tons,  while  Cuba,  under  natural  conditions  and  without,  subsidy, 
increases  its  crop  in  one  year  over  425,000  long  tons.  If  a  clear 
example  were  needed  of  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to  foster  an  indus- 
try under  unnatural  conditions,  we  have  it  m  Louisiana.  One  con- 
stantly hears  that  the  sugar  industry  is  a  detriment  to  the  State, 
and  if  the  people  would  only  give  it  up  and  devote  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  other  crops  for  which  nature  has  especially  favorably 
endowed  them,  all  would  be  on  a  much  better  footing. 

The  industry  has  had  its  chance.  ^  Those  engaged  in  it  have  had 
practically  everything  they  wanted  in  the  way  of  Government  help, 
and  they  nave  no  further  claim  on  the  American  people  if  to-day  they 
find  themselves  unable  to  meet  their  competitors,  wno  are  producing 
raw  sugar  under  natural  conditions  at  a  cost  of  around  2  cents  per 
pound  and  refined  beet  sugar  at  a  cost  of  around  3  cents  per  pound. 

I  do  not  understand  it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  American  people  that 
an  illegitimate  industry  be  subsidized  through  the  tariff. 

The  tariff,  in  its  relation  to  the  beet-sugar  industry,  is  not  nearly 
so  complicated  as  the  beneficiaries  of  the  present  tariff  try  to  make 
it  appear. 

The  industry  is  divided  into  two  parts,  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing. The  beet-sugar  factories  themselves  recognize  that  the  farmer 
who  grows  sugar  beets  does  not  require  a  high  protective  tariff,  and 
they  pay  no  more — and,  if  anything,  less — for  sugar  beets  than  is 
paid  by  the  factories  in  Germany,  wnere  the  protective-tariff  rate  is 
only  52  cents  per  hundred  on  refined  and  47  cents  on  raw,  as  com- 
pared with  our  rate  of  $1.90  on  refined,  $1,685  on  full-duty-paying 
raw  sugars  and  $1,348  on  Cubas. 

They  have  presented  ample  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the 
fanner  is  well  satisfied  witn  his  present  position;  so  that  all  the 
testimony  that  the  representatives  of  the  beet-sugar  factories  give  to 
show  how  the  farming  industry  will  suffer  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  is 
put  forth  with  a  view  of  diverting  your  attention.  You  will  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  fanners  indirect  benefits,  and  you  will  note  in  their 
arguments  the  beet-sugar  factories  conveniently  appropriate  for 
themselves  all  the  benefits  to  the  farmer  which  come  from  "intensive " 
instead  of  "extensive"  cutivation  of  the  soil.  They  will  compare 
the  cereal  and  grain  yields  of  the  United  States  with  crops  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  and  claim  that  the  Jiigh  figures  of  the  latter  are  due 
entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet.  They  will  avoid  telling 
you  that  in  England,  where  sugar  beets  are  not  grown,  the  yields  of 
these  other  crops  compares  favorably  with  Continental  yields,  as 
this  would  prove  conclusively  that  it  was  the  manner  of  farming,  and 
not  the  sugar  beets  that  was  responsible  for  these  results.  Taking 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  we  find  that  sugar-beet  yields  in  the 
United  States  are  nearly  the  same  (some  localities  exceed)  as  in 
Germany,  so  that  in  this  particular  we  are  closer  to  the  foreign  yield 
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than  we  are  on  cereals  and  grains.  This  would,  of  course,  mean  that 
less  protection  was  needed  by  the  farmer  on  sugar  beets  than  on  these 
other  crops.  All  this,  however,  is  aside  from  the  issue;  i.  e.,  as  the 
farmer  now  receives  no  benefit  from  our  high  tariff  on  sugar,  he  there- 
fore should  not  be  handicapped  by  its  removal.  I  would  also  mention 
that  even  the  stand-pat  element  of  the  Republican  Party  recognized 
that  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view  no  protection  is  necessary,  as 
sugar-beet  seed  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  sugar  beets  (which  are 
the  product  of  the  farm)  pay  only  a  nominal  rate  of  10  per  cent. 
This,  on  the  beets  imported,  is  equivalent  to  0.14  cent  per  pound 
of  sugar,  based  on  the  sugar  content. 

Having  found  that  the  agricultural  phase  of  this  business  does  not 
benefit  from  the  present  high  tariff,  let  us  now  consider  the  beet- 
sugar  factory^ s  position. 

I  have  never  heard  the  contention  made  that  a  well-equipped 
beet-sugar  factory  in  the  United  States  could  not  operate  as  cheaply 
as  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  cost  of  labor  does  not  enter  to 
any  extent  into  the  factory's  cost  of  operation.  One  frequently 
hears  the  claim  that  beet  sugar  must  be  very  pure,  because  it  is  not 
touched  by  a  single  human  hand  from  the  time  the  beets  enter  at 
one  side  of  the  factory  until  refined  sugar  is  ready  for  delivery  at  the 
other  side.  So  it  is  clear  that  the  cost  of  labor  does  not  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  their  process  of  manufacture.  You  will  find  in  all 
their  statements  that  the  beet-sugar  men  confine  their  comparisons 
to  statements  along  the  following  line:  "We  must  have  a  high  tariff 
because  we  pay  our  watchman  $2  a  day  and  in  Germany  he  receives 
only  50  cents/1  This  is  immaterial;  it  is  the  labor  cost  per  pound 
of  sugar  produced  that  counts.  This  does  not  exceed  0.14  cents  per 
pound. 

Fuel  is  an  important  item,  and  this,  of  course,  is  cheaper  in  the 
United  States  than  abroad,  particularly  in  our  Western  States, 
where  oil  is  used.  It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  in  the  manufacturing 
business  that  the  larger  the  production  in  a  factory  the  lower  the 
cost  per  unit,  and  the  factories  in  the  United  States  average  consid- 
ably  larger  than  those  abroad. 

The  investigations  of  the  Hardwick  committee  proved  what  every- 
one in  the  sugar  business  knew — that  the  tariff  on  sugar  has  in  the 
East  served  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  engaged  in  the  domestic 
eet-sugar  industry  to  overcapitalize  their  plants  and  to  pay  exces- 
sive dividends  on  watered  stock.  As  an  indication  of  now  these 
interests  have  capitalized  the  tariff,  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  combined  capitalization  of  the  beet-sugar  plants  in 
the  United  States  is  now  $141,000,000,  and  these  plants,  working 
3  months  in  the  year,  produce  625,000  long  tons  of  sugar,  while 
cane-sugar  refiners,  with  approximately  $110,000,000  invested  in  refin- 
ing, working  12  months  in  the  year,  produce  2,900,000  long  tons. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  even 
the  stand-pat  element  in  the  Republican  Party  has  admitted  that 
the  present  tariff  on  sugar  is  indefensible.  So  all  are  agreed  that 
some  reduction  must  be  made,  and  the  question  to  be  decided  is  how 
much,  if  any,  of  the  present  tariff  should  be  retained? 

If  you  find  it  impossible  to  place  sugar  on  the  free  list,  I  urge  you 
to  consider  as  a  maximum  rate  the  rate  1  recommended  to  the  Finance 
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Committee,  62  cents  per  100  pounds  on  refined  sugar  and  60  cents 
on  raw  sugar  testing  96°,  with  the  assessed  differential  per  degree  of 
0.006  cent  per  pound.  Importations  from  Cuba  would,  under  our 
reciprocity  treaty,  pay  20  per  cent  less  than  these  rates,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  rate  the  price  of  refined  sugar  to  the  consumer  would 
probably  be  advanced  by  the  duty  about  53  cents  per  100  pounds 
instead  of  $1.60,  as  at  present. 

Be  assured  that  any  sugar  industry  that  can  not  work  profitably 
with  a  protection  of  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  (this  being  20  per  cent  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  under  natural  conditions)  is 
artificial  in  the  extreme. 

Sugar  is  a  large  business  and  the  margin  of  profit  should  be  small 
in  it  and  depending  upon  volume  of  business  to  carry  you  through. 

Mr.  Harrison.  This  is*  the  protective  rate  suggested  by  you? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  do  not  refer  to  the  present  rate  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  No.  I  am  comparing  the  present  "Dork-barrel"  pro- 
tective tariff  with  a  scientific  protective  tariff.  This  rate  I  suggest 
is  a  trifle  higher  than  the  rate  which  the  countries  of  Europe  nave 
arrived  at  as  a  proper  protective  rate.  This  is  purely  from  a  pro- 
tective standpoint,  you  understand. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  protective  rate  is 
a  trifle  higher  than  that  which  the  leading  countries  of  Europe  (where 
beet  sugar  is  produced  so  extensively)  have  decided  is  a  proper  pro- 
tective tariff.  The  rate  of  0.47  cent  on  raw  and  0.52  cent  on  refined 
was  agreed  upon  at  the  convention  of  a  number  of  countries  of 
Europe,  known  as  the  Brussels  Convention,  and  was  adopted  by 
Austria,  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany  as  a  maximum  protective 
rate  to  be  charged.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  approach  we  have 
to  a  scientific  conclusion  as  to  what  is  a  proper  protective  tariff  for 
the  beet-sugar  industry.  No  evidence  has  been  presented  to  show 
that  on  a  protective  basis  this  rate  could  not  be  adopted  by  the 
United  States  to  advantage.  I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  based  on  the  inbond  price  of  sugar  for  the  past  seven  years 
of  2.518  cents  per  pound,  this  tariff  would  be  equivalent  to  an 
ad  valorem  rate  of  about  21  per  cent  and  would  produce  $19,330,000 
in  annual  revenue,  would  subsidize  the  domestic  sugar  industry  to  a 
like  amount,  $19,330,000,  and  would  result  in  a  yearly  saving  on  our 
present  consumption  of  $83,988,234  to  the  American  consumers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  producing  this  much  revenue  a  necessity  of 
life  like  sugar  is  doing  its  full  share,  but  if  you  should  decide  that 
sugar  must  produce  more  revenue,  then  I  urge  you  to  adopt  in  addition 
the  consumption  tax,  which  is  strictly  a  revenue  measure. 

Mr.  Shackleford.  As  a  revenue  tax  it  would  be  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Oh,  yes;  just  as  the  tariff  tax  is  now  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. You  can  not  get  revenue  without  having  it  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, I  believe.  The  difference  is  if  you  tax  aU  the  sugars  25  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  you  get  the  same  amount  of  revenue  that  you 
would  get  by  taxing  hall  the  sugar  consumed,  or  that  which  is  im- 
ported, at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  former  method 
nas  the  advantage  of  increasing  the  price  to  the  consumer  only  a 
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quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound,  while  the  latter  increases  the  price  a  half  a 
cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Shackleford.  Is  it  an  example  that  might  become  contagious  ? 

Mr.  Lowky.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Shackleford.  As  a  means  of  taxing  other  domestic  products. 

Mr.  Lowry.  If  it  reduced  the  price  it  might  be  an  advan- 
tage to  do  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  become  contagious 
or  not. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  chance  for  contagion  has  had  about  100  years 
to  work,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  That  chance  for  contagion  with  other  products  has 
had  about  100  years  to  work,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  As  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  sentiment  of  our  peo- 
le  that  American  industries  should  be  compelled  to  compete  with 
ounty-fed  products  of  other  nations,  I  would  suggest  that,  whether 
or  not  sugar  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  a  countervailing-duty  clause 
be  enacted  simitar  to  that  found  in  the  tariff  law  of  1909,  section  6, 
page  84. 

Gentlemen,  the  United  States,  because  of  its  proximity  to  Cuba  and 
its  insular  possessions,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  as 
well  as  from  the  fact  that  beet  sugar  can  be  produced  in  our  Western 
States  at  a  very  low  cost,  should  have  cheaper  sugar  than  any  nation 
in  the  world.  From  these  sources,  with  their  natural  advantages,  we 
are  assured  not  only  of  an  ample  supply  of  sugar,  but  that  this  supply 
could  be  obtained  at  a  minimum  cost,  if  it  were  not  for  the  high  duty 
which  enhances  the  price. 

No  other  nation  m  the  world  is  so  favorably  situated,  and  the 
question  is,  Are  the  people  to  receive  the  benefit  of  our  natural  ad- 
vantages, or  are  they  to  oe  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  promoters 
of  our  domestic  beet  and  cane  sugar  industry?  The  present  high 
tariff  means  the  latter. 

In  amplification  of  this  I  desire  to  file  the  attached  statements,  one 
under  the  caption  of  "Our  high  tariff  on  sugar  from  the  consumers' 
standpoint"  and  the  other  a  "Protest,"  which  directly  refers  to  the 
majority  report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  statements  filed  are  as  follows: 

Our  High  Tariff  on  Sugar  from  the  Consumers'  Standpoint. 

(By  Frank  C  Lowry,  secretary  committee  of  wholesale  grocers,  formed  to  assist  in  obtaining  cheaper  sugar 
for  consumers  through  reduction  of  duties  on  raw  and  refined  sugar.  138  Front  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
This  was  originally  issued  from  time  to  time  during  1912  in  the  form  of  bulletins  and  now  compiled  for 
convenience.  J 

Present  rates. 

Cents. 

Refined  sugar pound . .  1.  90 

Rawsuear,  96°  test do 1.685 

Assessed  difference  per  degree do 035 

Rates  we  propose. 

Refin ed  sugar pound . .  0.  62 

Rawsucar,  96°  test do 60 

Asse&seu  difference  per  degree do 006 

Under  reciprocity  treaty  importations  from  Cuba  pay  20  per  cent  less  in  both  cases. 
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Carl  Schuster  (Koenig  &  Schuster),  New  York  City;  B.  F.  Parsons  (Parsons  & 
Scoville  Co.),  Evansvilfe,  Ind.;  R.  E.  Collins  (Collins  &  Co.),  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
G.  Thalheimer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  F.  J.  Dessoir  (R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.),  New  York  City; 
W.  E.  Small  (the  A.  B.  Small  Co.),  Macon,  Ga.;  A.  B  Ian  ton  (A.  Blanton  Grocery  Co.), 
Marion,  N.  Ci;  W.  H.  Baker  (Baker  <fc  Co.),  Winchester,  Va.;  H.  C.  Beggs  (Dillworth 
Bros.  Co.),  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  R.  E.  Bentley  (Bentley,  Shriver  &  Co.),  Baltimore,  Md.; 
A.  S.  Hammond  (Monypeny  Hammond  (5).),  Columbus,  Ohio;  W.  fe.  Cooper  (Cooper 
Bros.),  Winchester,  Va.;  H.  T.  Gates  (E.  W.  Gates  &  Co.),  Richmond,  Va.;  E.  L. 
Wooclard  (E.  L.  Woodard  <&  Co.),  Norfolk,  Va.;  Jacob  Zinsmeister  (J.  Zinsmeister  & 
Bro.),  Louisville,  Ky.;  A.  Brinkley  (A.  Brinkley  &  Co.),  Norfolk,  Va.;  Isaac  Horner 
(Hy.  Horner  &  Co.),  Chicago,  111.;  E.  P.  McKinney  (McKinney  <fe  Co.),  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.;  H.  Y.  McCord  (McCord,  Stuart  Co.),  Atlanta,  Ga.;  A.  S.  Webster  (Webster 
Grocery  Co.),  Danville,  III.;  Edward  Cumpson  (T.  &  E.  Cumpson),  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
F.  J.  Dessoir,  chairman;  Frank  C.  Lowry,  secretary. 

EFFECT  OF  TARIFF  UPON  PRICE. 

Testimony  before  the  Hardwick  committee  showed  that  the  tariff  on  sugar  increases 
the  price  to  consumers  from  1J  to  2  cents  per  pound,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Sprockets,  president 
of  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.{  estimated  that  it  cost  the  American  people 
$140,000,000  annually.  This  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  following  comparison  of 
domestic  and  export  prices. 

Refiners1  quotations,  Apr.  1 7, 1912,  on  granulated  to  the  domestic  trade  ( Willett  &  Gray). 

Cents. 

In  New  York pound..     5.05-5.20 

In  Philadelphia do. . . .  5. 20 

In  New  Orleans do 5. 20 

In  Boston do 5. 20 

In  San  Francisco,  where  only  domestic  beet  or  Hawaiian  cane  sugar  is 
sold  on  which  no  duty  has  been  paid: 

Cane pound . .  5. 50 

Beet 1 do 5.30 

Export  price  in  New  York  on  same  sugar  free  on  board  steamer  is  3.50  cents  to  3.55 
cents  per  pound. 

Let  those,  who  through  unfamiliarity  with  the  situation,  do  not  believe  that  a 
reduced  tariff  would  mean  a  lower  price  on  sugar  to  consumers,  refer  to  the  year  1891, 
when  the  tariff  law  became  effective  April  1,  removing  the  duty  of  about  2  cents  per 
pound  on  sugar,  and  they  will  find  that  refiners1  quotations  fell  from  6}  cents,  as 
quoted  on  March  26,  to  4}  cents  on  April  2,  and  by  May  14  granulated  sugar  had 
reached  44  cents  per  pound. 

The  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  recently  made  the  Government  a  price  of  5.35  cents 
on  a  700,000-pound  contract,  calling  for  summer  delivery,  with  a  proviso  that  if  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  placing  sugar  on  the  free  list  became  a 
law  before  they  are  called  on  to  make  delivery  of  the  sugar,  their  price  will  be  reduced 
1$  cents  per  pound,  because  of  the  fact  that  tney  will  not  be  required  to  pay  any  duty 
on  the  raw  sugar  imported.    (Senate  hearings,  p.  460.) 

INTERESTS  FAVORING  HIGH  TARIFF  AND  WHY. 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  but  that  the  consumer  will  get  all  the  benefit  from 
"free  sugar,"  or  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  rate  on  raw  sugar,  with  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  on  refined  sugar.  Those  in  the  sugar  trade  fully  recognize  this.  It  is 
also  shown  by  the  domestic  producer's  anxiety.  He  well  knows  that  a  reduced  tariff 
rate  means  that  he  will  have  to  sell  his  product  at  a  lower  price.  If  it  weie  not  so,  he 
would  not  be  working  so  hard  to  have  the  present  rate  maintained,  but  in  the  hope  of 
confusing  the  issue,  he  does  a  lot  of  talking  about  it  being  useless  to  reduce  the  rate 
because  the  " consumer  will  not  get  the  benefit,11  knowing  that  this  is  "rot." 

This  is  not  a  question  that  should  be  settled  only  on  what  this  or  that  "interest" 
wants,  but  let  us  see  who  it  is  that  wants  the  present  rate  maintained,  so  that  con- 
sumers will  continue  to  be  taxed  for  their  benefit?  First,  we  have  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  commonly  known  as  "The  Sugar  Trust. "  Their  interest  in  the  matter 
is  clear. 
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The  Hardwick  committee  developed  the  heavy  interest  which  the  Sugar  Trust  has 
in  the  domestic  beet  sugar  industry  (Hardwick  hearings,  pp.  58,  100,  2884  and  2992). 
These  factories  obtain  a  heavy  indirect  bounty  through  our  present  high  tariff  on 
sugar,  and  the  trust,  becoming  fond  of  the  Government  "pap  fed  to  its  offspring, 
naturally  desires  it  to  be  continued.  They  are  clearly  on  record  to  this  effect;  as  refer- 
ence to  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  hearings,  1909,  shows  a  brief,  pages  3430-3440,  filed 
by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  urging  that  the  present  tariff  rate  be  maintained. 
This  is  the  official  position  taken,  and  it  nas  never  been  changed.  To  insure  this 
they  have  worked  mainly  through  their  domestic  sugar  allies. 

Tie  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  also  profits  by  a  contract  which  it  has  with  the 
Hawaiian  planters,  which  insures  their  getting  all  the  sugar  produced  in  Hawaii,  with 
the  exception  of  that  shipped  to  the  C.  &  H.  Refinery  in  San  Francisco,  which  is  said 
to  be  controlled  by  the  Hawaiian  planters.    (See  Hardwick  hearings.) 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  also  profits  by  very  favorable  contracts  which 
they  have  been  able  to  make  with  the  Louisiana  planters.  (See  report  of  Hardwick 
committee,  p.  19),  which  enables  them  to  purchase  Louisiana  sugars  below  the  ruling 
market  in  New  York. 

As  the  price  of  all  sugar  in  this  country  is  based  on  the  in-bond  price  of  foreign  sugar, 
plus  the  duty  and  cost  of  refining,  it  is  apparent  that  the  value  of  all  sugar  produced 
inside  our  tariff  wall,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Philippines,  Louisiana,  and  domestic  beet, 
is  enhanced  "to  the  extent  of  the  tariff  on  sugar,"  naturally  these  interests  desire 
that  the  present  rates  be  continued. 

The  free  sugar  bill,  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  brought  forth  the 
usual  wail  from  these  interests,  who  claim  that  "ruination"  stares  them  in  the  face 
if  the  bill  became  a  law.  They  did  this  when  the  Hawaiian  sugars  were  admitted 
free,  and  a  similar  cry  arose  when  the  Porto  Rico  sugars  were  admitted  free,  and  was 
repeated  when  Cuba  sugars  were  admitted  at  a  20  per  cent  reduction,  and  was  again 
repeated  when  Philippine  sugars  were  permitted  to  come  in  free  up  to  300,000  tons. 
For  the  present  tariff  to  be  reduced  1  mill  would  bring  forth  the  same  outcry. 

INTERE8T8  FAVORING   REDUCTION  AND  WHY. 

A  material  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  sugar  would  reduce  the  price.  It  therefore 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumers,  manufacturers,  and  dealers  handling 
sugar.  They  have  sent  thousands  and  thousands  of  petitions  to  the  Ways  and  Mean* 
Committee  asking  for  a  reduced  rate. 

A  few  independent  cane  sugar  refiners  have  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  lower 
duties.  A  lower  tariff  rate  would  reduce  the  price  of  sugar,  resulting  in  an  increased 
consumption,  which  means  an  increased  business.  In  addition,  the  independent 
refiner  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  have  the  Government  discontinue  the  heavy  sub- 
sidy which  their  chief  competitor,  the  Sugar  Trust,  is  now  receiving  from  the 
indirect  bounty  which  the  present  tariff  grants  to  the  beet-sugar  plants. 

The  National  Canners'  Association  has  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  reduction  in 
the  duty  on  sugar  and  the  American  bottlers1  Protective  Association  has  passed 
resolutions  in  favor  of  "free  sugar.1'  Thousands  of  petitions  have  also  been  sent  to 
Congressmen  signed  by  individuals,  firms,  corporations,  granges,  etc.,  asking  that  the 
tariff  rate  on  sugar  be  reduced. 

When  the  tariff  on  sugar  was  removed  in  1891  the  consumption  increased  in  one 
year  23  per  cent.  Such  an  increase  would  be  double  last  year's  production  of  beet 
sugar  in  the  United  States.  Conoider  what  an  advantage  this  increase  in  business 
would  mean  to  jobbers,  retailers,  manufacturers,  refiners,  transportation  Compa- 
nies, etc. 

The  United  States,  because  of  its  proximity  to  Cuba  and  its  insular  possessions, 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  beet  sugar  can 
be  produced  in  our  Western  States  at  a  very  low  cost  should  have  cheaper  sugar  than 
any  nation  in  the  world.  From  these  sources,  with  the  natural  advantages,  we  are 
assured  not  only  of  an  ample  supply  of  sugar,  but  this  supply  can  be  obtained  at  a 
minimum  cost  if  it  were  not  for  the  nigh  duty  which  enhances  the  price. 

The  question  is,  Are  the  people  to  receive  the  benefit  of  our  natural  advantages  or 
are  they  to  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  promoters  of  our  domestic  beet  and 
cane  sugar  industry?    The  present  high  tariff  means  the  latter. 

ANALYSIS  OP  POSITION  OP  TARIFP-PAVOREn  INTERESTS?. 

Analyzing  the  domestic  sugar  producers'  position  we  find  that,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  present  tariff  rate  helps  them  to  make  enormous  profits,  to  overcapitalize 
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(Hardwick  Report,  p.  26),  to  pay  dividends  on  "watered"  stock,  to  locate  plants 
where  nature  never  intended  sugar  to  be  produced  economically,  their  claim  that 
they  must  have  the  present  rates  has  no  merit. 

Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Philippine  Islands  are  natural  sugar-producing  countries. 
In  the  past  they  have  worked  successfully  without  tariff  protection.  While  the 
industry  has  received  enormous  benefits  from  our  sugar  tariff,  no  one  attempts  to 
justify  the  continuation  of  a  policy  to  tax  consumers  in  the  United  States  over 
$125,000,000  each  year  so  that  these  interests  can  make  excessive  profits. 

Hawaii  which  boasts,  and  with  reason,  that  its  sugar  industry  is  operated  in  the 
most  scientific  way  of  any  industry  in  the  world,  whose  cane  yields  14  to  15  per  cent 
sugar  (much  better  than  Cuba),  produces  raw  sugar  at  a  cost  of  about  2  cents  per 
pound  for  96°  test.  Messrs.  Willett  &  Gray  show  that  the  average  duty-paid  price 
of  raw  sugar,  96°  test,  which  is  the  basis  on  which  Hawaiian  sugar  is  sold,  for  the  last 
10  years  has  been  3.97  cents  per  pound.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
manufacturers,  who  employ  almost  entirely  Japanese  labor,  should  make  such  exces- 
sive profits? 

It  is  commonly  reported  that  the  crop  of  1911  was  sold  for  $52,000,000,  with  the  plant- 
ers' profits  about  $20,000,000,  or  38  per  cent  of  the  total  sales.  Our  consumers  are 
being  taxed  nearly  2  cents  per  pound  in  order  to  produce  this  result. 

Similar  conditions  exist  in  Porto  Rico,  where  enormous  profits  are  being  made  in 
the  same  way.  A  reduction  in  the  tariff  to  the  rate  we  urge  would  only  mean  that 
these  abnormal  profits  would  be  reduced.  It  also  would  no  longer  be  profitable  to 
grow  sugar  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  where  nature  never  intended  sugar  should  be 
produced,  or  to  pay  Spanish  landlords  the  annual  rental  of  $20  per  acre,  as  is  done 
m  some  cases. 

It  is  not  our  understanding  that  the  American  people  desire  to  be  taxed  so  as  to 
produce  either  of  these  results. 

The  Philippine  Islands  have  many  times  been  referred  to  as  the  greatest  natural 
sugar-producing  country  in  the  world.  Thev  are  a  part  of  the  United  States,  just  as  is 
Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  Why  should  not  the  people  of  the  United  States  benefit  by 
these  great  natural  advantages?  The  greed  of  the  domestic  sugar  producer  will  not 
permit  this.  Our  beet-sugar  producers  are  afraid  that  the  Philippines  may  attempt 
to  sell  sugar  too  cheaply  to  the  American  consumer  some  day,  and  had  a  clause  inserted 
in  the  Payne-Aldricn  tariff  expressly  drawn  to  hamper  the  production  of  sugar  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  Philippine  Islands.    (See  Senate  hearings,  p.  445.)    ' 

Let  us  produce  our  own  sugar"  is  the  cry  of  the  domestic  beet-sugar  men,  but  they 
add  that  they  must  be  the  dictators  of  where  that  sugar  is  to  be  produced,  and  they  try 
to  hamper  the  production  in  that  section  which  nature  has  eauipped  for  doing  that 
particular  work  at  a  minimum  cost.  They  know  Porto  Rico  ana  Hawaii  have  reached 
their  limit  of  production  and  so  do  not  fear  this  competition,  but  in  the  Philippines 
possibilities  have  almost  no  limit  if  properly  encouraged. 

It  is  the  old  story.  Are  the  people  to  receive  the  benefit  of  our  natural  advantages 
or  are  they  to  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  promoters? 

LOUISIANA   SITUATION. 

This  leaves  only  what  is  called  our  "home  "  product  to  be  considered. 

Louisiana  produced  in  1894-95,  319,000  tons;  1910-11  only  300,000  tons.  Domestic 
beet  production  in  1900-7  was  433,010  tons.  Last  year  it  was  455,220  tons.  Our  con- 
sumption in  1911  was  3,351,391  tons.    (See  Willett  &  Gray.) 

Louisiana  tells  us  it  is  good  business  for  the  Government  to  tax  consumers  nearly 
$140,000,000  each  year  so  that  they  may  produce  a  crop  the  annual  value  of  which  is 
about  twenty-five  million. 

If  evidence  were  needed  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  claim  that  it  is  good  business  for 
the  Government  to  foster  an  industry,  under  unnatural  conditions,  by  a  high-protective 
tariff,  we  have  a  clear  example  in  Louisiana.  They  have  presented  the  strongest 
possible  indictment  that  could  be  drawn  against  them  when  they  stated  that  it  costs 
them  about  3}  cents  per  pound  to  produce  raw  sugar,  while  the  cost  of  production  in 
Cuba  is  about  2  cents  per  pound.  They  can  not  show  that  this  difference  in  cost  is 
due  to  the  high  price  of  labor.  The  negro  men  and  women  of  Louisiana  are  not  high- 
priced  labor.  A  reference  to  pages  1816  and  1817  of  the  Hardwick  hearings  will  show 
that  Mr.  Wilkinson  testified  that  in  Louisiana  male  laborers  were  paid  horn  75  to  85 
cents  per  day,  and  $1  and  board  in  harvest  time,  and  women  were  paid  75  cents  per 
day.  That  75  cents  per  day  was  paid  to  the  women  in  the  grinding  season,  and  less  at 
other  times.    He  also  said  that  25  per  cent  of  the  labor  in  the  grinding  season  was 
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women's  labor.  In  Cuba,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rate  is  from  $1  to  $1.25  a  day  per  man. 
and  the  women  will  not  work  in  the  fields.  The  old  days  in  Cuba,  when  labor  could 
be  gotten  at  80  cents,  have  passed.  But  in  any  event  the  labor  cost  in  a  factory  per 
pound  of  sugar  produced  is  a  small  item. 

If  they  show  any  increased  cost  in  the  mill,  they  only  prove  their  own  inefficiency. 
The  trouble  is  that  this  "infant  industry"  has  been  trying  to  produce  sugar,  under 
unnatural  conditions,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  The  constant  fear  of  frost  requires 
them  to  begin  cutting  the  cane  in  October,  before  it  has  properly  matured.  The  result 
is  that  their  sugar  yield  is  only  6  per  cent  to  7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  11  per  cent 
to  12  per  cent  in  Cuba,  with  an  occasional  yield  of  14  per  cent,  and  14  to  15  per  cent 
in  Hawaii.  Overlooking  the  fact  that  year  after  year  representatives  from  Louisiana 
have  gone  to  Washington  and  held  out  great  hopes  to  our  legislators  for  the  future  of 
the  industry,  their  claim  for  further  protection  is  now  reduced  to  the  simple  one  that 
"the  Government  has  protected  us  at  a  high  rate  for  so  many  yean  that  in  justice  to 
ourselves  they  should  continue  to  tax  the  rest  of  the  country  for  our  benefit." 

Because  of  the  help  given  for  the  last  100  years  must  consumers  continue  to  be  penal- 
ized because  these  gentlemen  persist  in  trying  to  produce  sugar  under  unnatural  con- 
ditions and  do  not  cnoose  to  divert  their  efforts  into  other  and  more  profitable  channels? 

They  tell  us  that  the  lands  on  which  this  sugar  is  produced  in  Louisiana  are  the  most 
fertile  in  the  South.  Therefore  it  is  apparent  that  their  claim  is  untenable  that  they 
can  not  be  put  to  some  other  use.  Taking  their  own  figures,  their  claim  that  an  invest- 
ment of  $119,000,000  will  be  wiped  out  by  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  sugar  needs 
careful  analysis.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  found  that  according  to  their  own  estimates 
but  $35,000,000  is  invested  in  factories.  They  claim  they  have  $70,000,000  invested 
in  lands,  buildings,  and  field  improvements.  The  lands  and  buildings  could  without 
doubt  be  put  to  some  other  use  for  which  they  are  equally  well  if  not  better  suited, 
and  the  field  improvements  certainly  would  not  be  any  handicap  to  the  production  of 
some  other  crop.  The  $10,000,000  invested  in  mules  would  not  be  interfered  with. 
It  is  beyond  all  reason  that  they  should  ask  that  the  American  people  be  taxed  well 
over  $125,000,000  annually  so  that  they  may  produce  a  crop  the  total  value  of  which 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000,000. 

The  far-seeing  men  in  Louisiana  will  to-day  admit  that  it  would  have  been  a  blessing 
to  their  State  if  the  tariff  on  sugar  had  been  removed  25  years  ago,  as  in  that  event  their 
lands  would  now  be  producing  other  and  more  suitable  crops,  and  the  grower  would  be 
on  such  a  sound  basis  that  he  would  not  have  to  ask  for  the  assistance  of  anyone. 

After  receiving  subsidies,  both  direct  and  indirect,  through  either  direct  bounties 
or  a  high  protective  tariff  for  100  years  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana,  if  it  can  not 
stand  alone,  has  no  further  claim  on  the  American  people. 

We  believe  we  should  look  to  industries  that  can  be  of  service  to  the  American  people 
and  not  to  industries  that  the  American  people  must  serve. 

EUROPEAN  TAHXPF8  AND  THE  B BET-SUGAR  SITUATION. 

In  this  connection  a  comparison  of  our  sugar  tariff  with  that  of  Europen  countries  is 
interesting. 


United  States. 

Germany 

France 

Austria 

Holland 

Belgium 


Duty 


$?). 


pound 


Raw. 


.47 


Refined. 


Cent*. 

Gentt. 

1.685 

1.00 

.47 

.52 

.47 

.52 

.47 

.52 

.52 


Production  of 

beet  sugar, 

19NML 


Tons. 

455,220 
2,600,000 

720,000 
1,588,000 

222,000 

285,000 


It  will  be  noted  that  our  beet-sugar  factories  now  have  practically  three  and  a  half 
times  as  much  "protection"  as  those  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  France.  In  the  old 
days  when  the  European  countries  gave  a  direct  bounty  to  their. sugar  industry,  this 
only  amounted  to  0.259  in  Germany,  0.137  in  France,  and  0.203  in  Austria.  So  that 
it  will  be  seen  that  if,  in  addition  to  the  tariff,  the  European  countries  were  still  giving 
direct  bounties  similar  to  the  above,  the  total  subsidy,  direct  and  indirect,  given  to 
the  industry  would  be  less  than  half  that  now  given  by  the  United  States. 
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Id  addition  to  the  duty  referred  to  above,  importations  to  European  countries  must 
pay  what  is  called  a ' '  consumption  tax."  Tneir  domestic  sugar  must  also  pay 'the  same 
u consumption  tax"  so  that  the  "protection  "  is  the  tariff  rate  stated  above  or  47  cents 
per  hundred  on  raw  sugar  and  52  cents  per  hundred  on  refined  sugar. 

Noting  the  very  heavy  "protection"  given  by  the  United  States,  as  compared  with 
the  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  relatively  small  production  of  beet  sugar,  it  might 
appear  at  first  glance  that  the  industry  in  this  country  had  some  unusual  handicaps, 
which  might  be  accepted  as  sufficient  reason  for  our  abandoning  it,  but  closer  investi- 
gation shows  that  this  is  not  a  fact. 

The  two  advantages  enjoyed  by  our  domestic  beet-sugar  industry  are,  first,  the  high 
protective  tariff,  and,  secondly,  the  additional  protection  the  factories  now  have  by 
reason  of  their  saving  in  freight  rates.  The  beet-sugar  factories  are  located  in  the 
interior,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the  Western  States,  and  market  their  sugars  near 
home.  They  base  their  selling  price  on  the  delivered  price  of  cane  sugars,  which,  of 
course,  includes  the  heavy  freight  from  seaboard  to  destination.  As  the  beet-sugar 
factories  pay  a  much  lower  freight  rate  to  reach  their  distributing  markets,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  rate  paid  by  them  and  that  charged  their  customers  gives  them  a 
very  substantial  extra  profit. 

Tlie  Hardwick  committee  showed  that  where  beet-sugar  factories  in  this  country  are 
properly  located,  thoroughly  equipped,  and  honestly  capitalized,  they  have  nothing  to 
tear  from  a  material  reduction  in  the  duties  on  sugar.  Therefore  the  present  sugar 
tariff  is  not  for  the  legitimate  protection  of  the  industry,  neither  is  it  an  equitable 
revenue  measure.  We  clearly  see  the  promoters'  reasons  for  desiring  "protection,"  in 
the  capitalization  of  our  beet-sugar  plants,  which  exceeds  $129,000,000.  These  fac- 
tories produced  only  450,595  tons  of  sugar  in  1910-11.  A  cane-sugar  refinery  in  New 
York,  with  $10,000,000  capital,  can  produce  an  equal  amount  of  refined  sugar.  This 
shows  how  the  promoters  of  our  domestic  beet-sugar  industry  have  capitalized  the  tariff 
(Hardwick  Report,  p.  26),  and  require  it  to  be  continued,  only  that  they  may  pay 
excessive  dividends  on  watered  stock. 

With  normal  prices  in  1910,  at  least  one  factory,  Union  Sugar  Co.,  paid  a  100  per  cent 
dividend,  and  tne  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  declared  a  stock  dividend  of  35  per  cent  in  addi- 
tion to  their  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1}  per  cent  on  their  capital  stock. 

Eighty-four  and  seventy  one-hundred ths  per  cent  of  this  beet  sugar  is  produced  in 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Michigan,  and  Utah,  where  47  factories  are  located;  7.46 
per  cent  is  produced  in  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  where  8  factories  are  located; 
7.84  per  cent  is  produced  in  Arizona,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Mon- 
tana, Washington,  and  Nevada,  where  there  is  but  1  factory  in  each  State,  and  these, 
it  has  been  contended,  were  located  for  strategical  purposes. 

On  this  point  I  might  refer  to  Mr.  Atkins's  (vice  president  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.)  testimony  before  the  Hardwick  committe,  page  167.    He  says: 

"They  never  have  been  able  to  get  a  reduction  of  duties  on  sugar,  for  this  reason: 
There  are  17  States  in  the  Union  producing  beet  sugars.  Every  one  of  those  States 
has  2  Senators.  There  are  34  Senators,  and  every  one  of  those  Senators  is  a  Republi- 
can. *  *  *  They  never  have  had  any  opportunity  to  get  that  reduction  down. 
The  probability  is  that  they  can  not  get  any  reduction  now,  in  the  face  of  such  a 
strong  opposition  as  that  is. 

You  will  note  that  he  does  not  treat  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  feels  that  the 
Senators  from  these  several  States  will  be  more  concerned  about  protecting  large 
profits  for  the  beet-sugar  factories  than  in  protecting  the  consumer. 

With  the  exception  of  the  20  per  cent  reduction  given  in  1908  on  importations  from 
Cuba,  and  the  absurd  reduction  of  five  one-hundred  ths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  made  in 
the  Payne- Aklrich  tariff  on  refined  sugar  (practically  none  of  which  is  imported),  the 
present  rates  were  reached  at  the  time  of  the  Dingley  bill  in  1898,  and  those  in  posi- 
tion to  know  freely  state  that  there  was  nothing  "scientific"  about  the  way  in  which 
rates  were  reached  at  that  time.  The  consumer  got  scant  consideration  and  the  manu- 
facturers got  what  they  wanted. 

For  years  our  tariff  laws  have  been  drawn  so  as  to  "protect"  the  factory;  let  us  now 
have  a  tariff  that  will  "protect"  the  consumer. 

farmer's  position  in  beet-sugar  industry. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  is  divided  into  two  parts:  First,  the  production  of  sugar 
beets,  in  which  the  farmer  is  interested;  secondly,  the  production  of  beet  sugar,  in 
which  the  factories  are  interested.  In  the  natural  course  of  events,  however,  one  is 
dependent  upon  the  other. 
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We  will  first  consider  the  farmer's  position.  Much  is  said  by  the  beet-sugar  lobbyist 
about  our  domestic  beet-sugar  production  making  us  independent  of  foreign  countries. 
The  reverse  is  true.  We  are  absolutely  dependent  on  Europe  for  our  sugar-beet  seed, 
all  of  it  being  imported,  and  no  encouragement  given  to  the  formers  in  this  country  to 
raise  sugar-beet  seed.  There  is  a  tariff  rate  on  ordinary  garden  beet  seed,  but  the 
sugar  factories,  who  import  beet  seed  from  Europe  and  sell  it  to  the  farmer,  have  seen 
to  it  that  this  comes  in  free  of  duty,  because  they  desire  to  purchase  it  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  What  would  be  our  position  if  the  countries  of  Europe  should  refuse 
to  sell  us  sugar-beet  seed? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  says:  "As  a  rule,  the  farmer,  if  he  grows  beets  to 
any  extent,  does  not  have  on  his  farm  sufficient  labor  to  take  care  of  the  work  of 
thinning,  bunching,  hoeing,  and  harvesting  the  sugar  beets.11  (Report  on  Progress, 
1901,  p.  19.) 

"Not  only  does  the  typical  American  farm  and  farm  community  lack  the  number 
of  laborers  required,  but  the  labor  itself  is  of  a  kind  distasteful  to  our  farmers."  (Ibid., 
1906,  p.  24.) 

The  manner  in  which  this  need  of  extra  labor  has  been  met  is  instructive,  not  only 
as  regards  the  beet-sugar  situation  itself,  but  also  as  regards  the  general  trend  of  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  during  the  last  generation. 

Almost  everywhere  in  the  beet-sugar  districts  we  find  laborers  who  are  employed 
or  contracted  for  in  pings— an  inferior  class  utilized  and  perhaps  exploited  by  a  supe- 
rior class.  The  agricultural  laborers  in  the  beet  fields  are  usually  a  very  different 
set  from  the  farmers.  On  the  Pacific  coast  they  are  Chinese  or  Mexicans.  Except  in 
southern  California,  where  the  Mexicans  are  near  at  hand,  most  of  the  work  is  done 
by  Japanese  under  contract,  there  being  usually  a  head  contractor,  a  sort  of  "sweater, " 
who  undertakes  to  furnish  the  men.  In  very  recent  years  Hindus  (brought  down 
from  British  Columbia)  also  have  appeared  in  the  beet  fields  of  California.  In  Colo- 
rado " immigrants  from  old  Mexico  compete  with  New  Mexicans  (i.  e.,  born  in  New 
Mexico),  Russians,  and  Japanese."  Indians  from  the  reservation  have  been  employed 
in  Colorado,  and  boys  have  been  sent  out  under  supervisors  from  the  juvenile  court 
of  Denver.    At  one  time  convict  labor  was  used  in  Nebraska. 

In  some  parts  of  Colorado,  in  Montana,  and  the  beet  fields  of  the  single  factory  in 
Kansas,  Russian  Germans  are  employed.  These  curious  and  interesting  people  are 
Germans  who  were  imported  into  Russia  by  the  Empress  Catherine.  They  per- 
sistently maintained  their  race  and  language  and  religion.  In  recent  years  they  have 
been  driven  from  Russia  by  persecution.  They  now  center  about  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
and  are  shipped  under  contract  to  the  beet  fields,  where  they  are  assiduous  and  much- 
prized  workers.  They  are  much  mbre  welcome  than  the  fickle  Indians  and  Mexicans; 
more  welcome  even  than  the  Japanese,  who  are  quick  and  capable,  but  often  break 
their  contracts.  The  German-Russians  camp  in  whole  families  at  the  beet  region 
for  the  summer;  men,  women,  and  children  toil  in  the  fields.  In  Michigan  the  main 
labor  supply  comes  from  the  Polish  and  Bohemian  population  of  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
and  Pittsburgh.  The  circulars  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  the 
State  boards  and  bureaus  repeatedly  call  the  attention  of  the  beet  farmers  to  the 
possibility  of  employing  cheap  immigrants.  The  troublesome  labor  problems,  it  is 
said  t  need  not  cause  worry;  here  is  a  large  supply  of  just  the  persons  wanted.  "Living 
in  cities  there  is  a  class  of  foreigners — Germans,  French,  Russians,  Hollanders,  Aus- 
trians,  Bohemians — who  had  more  or  less  experience  in  beet  growing  in  their  native 
countries.  *  *  *  Every  spring  sees  large  colonies  of  this  class  of  workmen  moving 
out  from  our  cities  into  the  beet  fields.' '  (Report  on  Progress,  1904,  p.  37.  Compare 
the  report  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  cited  above,  p.  19.) 

Thus  we  see  that  so  far  as  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  is  concerned  the  high-class 
American  laboring  man,  who  must  be  protected,  is  a  myth. 

AMERICAN   AND  EUROPEAN   PRICES  FOR  BEETfl  COMPARED. 

From  the  previous  bulletin  it  will  be  seen  that  sugar  beets  are  cultivated  under 
vastly  different  labor  conditions  than  our  other  farm  products. 

Let  us  see  how  the  position  of  our  beet-growing  farmer,  who  acts  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  capacity  of  an  overseer,  compares  with  the  beet  grower  of  Europe. 

Quite  naturally  the  beet-sugar  factories  in  America  desire  to  purchase  their  sugar 
beets  from  the  farmer  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  They  began  by  paying  the  farmer 
$4.50  per  ton  for  beets,  without  reference  to  the  sugar  contents.  Finding  the  farmers 
would  not  grow  sufficient  quantities  at  this  figure,  the  price  has  slowly  advanced. 

In  some  Western  States  a  flat  price  per  ton  is  still  paid,  but  the  highest  basis  that 
is  paid  anywhere  in  this  country  for  sugar  beets  is  on  the  following  scale:  "$4.50  per 
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ton  for  beets  when  the  sugar  contents  is  12  per  cent  and  33}  cents  per  ton  advance  for 
each  1  per  cent  increase  in  the  sugar  content." 

The  average  sugar  content  of  beets  in  the  United  States  is  between  15  per  cent  and 
16  per  cent,  which  is  about  the  same  as*in  Europe. 

In  some  of  our  far  Western  States  the  test  frequently  runs  up  to  18  per  cent  and 
19  per  cent,  or  more,  probably  higher  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Take  as  a  basis  15  per  cent  beets,  for  which  test  the  highest  price  paid  in  the  United 
States  would  be  (short  ton)  $5.50. 

Mr.  F.  O.  Licht,  who  is  recognized  all  over  the  world  as  the  leading  statistician  of 
Europe,  gives  the  average  price  paid  the  farmer  for  sugar  beets  in  Germany  (where 
the  tariff  on  raw  sugar  is  47  cents  per  hundred  against  our  rate  of  $1,685,  and  on  re- 
fined sugar  52  cents  against  our  rate  of  $1.90)  per  long  ton,  as  follows:  1909-10,  $5.30; 
1910-11,  $5.44;  1911-12,  $5.56. 

He  also  states  that  "conditions  in  the  other  European  beet-sugar  countries  do  not 
differ  much  from  those  in  Germany, "  and  adds,  "  except  that  the  average  beet  price 
per  long  ton  in  Russia  is  about  $9.42." 

L.  Behrens  &  Sonne,  for  Belgium  and  Holland,  season  1911,  fixed  the  price  per 
long  ton  at  $5.79. 

These  prices,  however,  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

F.  O.  Licht  states:  "We  might  add,  for  your  information,  that  the  beet  growers  of 
Europe  receive  other  returns  for  their  beets  besides  the  cash,  viz,  they  are  furnished 
with  oeet  seed  free  of  charge  (in  the  United  States  the  farmer  buys  his  beet  seed  from 
the  factory),  they  receive  allowances  for  freight,  and  get  from  40  per  cent  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  pulp  returned  to  them  without  charge." 

In  the  United  States  no  beet  pulp  is  returned  to  the  farmer  without  charge,  but 
this  by-product  of  the  factory  is  sola  to  the  farmers  and  nets  the  factory  a  very  nice 
return.    (Senate  hearings,  p.  404.) 

A  ton  of  15  per  cent  Deets  contains  a  possible  300  pounds  of  sugar,  so  that  even  if 
the  farmer  in  the  United  States  received  $1  per  ton  more  than  the  farmer  in  Europe, 
it  only  would  be  at  the  rate  of  33 J  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar.  (The  full  tariff  on 
raw  sugar  is  at  the  rate  of  $1,685  per  100  pounds,  and  $1.90  on  refined.) 

ANALT8I8  OF  PRICE  PAID  AMERICAN  FARMERS. 

Mr.  F.  O.  Licht  also  says  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  beet  grower  in  Europe: 

"In  answer  to  your  question  whether  the  beet  growers  are  interested  in  high  sugar 
prices,  we  must  say  that  some  of  them  do  profit  by  them.  In  Germany  beets  are 
procured  in  the  following  manner:  About  half  of  the  beets  are  grown  either  by  the 
factories  on  fields  which  they  own  or  lease,  or  by  individual  partners  and  stockholders 
of  the  factories.  The  other  half  of  the  beets  are  grown  by  independent  farmers  and 
sold  to  die  factories  by  contracts  which  are  renewed  annually.  A  fixed  price  is 
agreed  upon  for  these  Deets  when  the  contracts  are  made  and  the  growers  of  these 
beets  naturally  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  any  subsequent  changes  in  the  price  of  sugar. 
On  the  other  hand,  conditions  that  govern  the  sale  of  beets  that  are  grown  by  the 
factories  or  their  stockholders  are  entirely  different.  As  a  rule  a  minimum  price, 
which  is  always  very  low  (this  accounts  for  some  of  the  low  prices  that  have  been 
given),  is  fixed  and  the  growers  receive  further  payments  out  of  the  factories*  profits. 
At  the  end  of  each  year  the  net  profits  are  proportioned  and  distributed  among  the 
beet-growing  stockholders  according  to  the  quantity  of  beets  that  each  one  furnished. 

"It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  growers  of  about  one-half  of  the  beets  grown  in 
Germany  are  vitally  interested  in  the  movements  of  sugar  prices." 

Our  beet-eugar  factories  delight  in  dilating  upon  what  wonderful  things  they  do  for 
the  farmer,  and  at  times  boast  that  they  "pay  the  farmer  as  much  as  $6.50  per  ton  for 
beets." 

Let  us  analyze  this  statement,  and  ascertain  exactly  what  it  is  they  pay  for  their 
raw  material,  before  it  enters  the  factory: 

First,  the  factories  are  not  buying  beets,  they  are  buying  sugar.  When  they  buy  a 
ton  of  beets  they  are  buying  the  sugar  that  is  contained  in  those  beets,  and  they  pay  on 
the  basis  of  sugar  contents. 

When  they  pay  the  farmer — 

$4.50  per  ton  for  12  per  cent  beets  containing  240  pounds  sugar  they  pay  the  farmer 
tor  the  sugar  that  is  in  the  beets  at  the  rate  of  1.87  cents  per  pound. 

$5.50  per  ton  for  15  per  cent  beets,  containing  300  pounds  of  sugar,  they  pay  the 
fanner  for  the  sugar  that  is  in  those  beets  at  the  rate  of  1.83  cents  per  pound. 

$6.50  per  ton  for  18  per  cent  beets,  containing  360  pounds  of  sugar,  they  pay  the 
farmer  for  the  sugar  that  is  in  those  beets  at  the  rate  of  1.80  cents  per  pound. 
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When  they  pay  $6.60  for  18  per  cent  beete,  tibey  are  actually  paying  lew  for  the  sugar 
in  the  beete  (which  is  what  they  are  buying),  than  if  they  paid  $4.50  for  12  per  cent 
beete  or  $6.50  for  15  per  cent  beets.  It  is  clear  that  the  reverse  ehould  be  true  Decause 
of  the  greater  value  to  the  factory  of  the  higher  test  beets. 

If  the  factories  were  honest  with  the  fanner  and  paid  for  the  18  per  cent  beets  (which 
are  of  greater  value  because  they  are  easier  to  work)  the  same  oasis  as  on  the  lower 
test  they  would  pay  $6.73  per  ton  instead  of  $6.50  per  ton. 

In  this  way  the  factories  take  from  the  farmer,  who  they  "love,"  a  part  of  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  fact  that  the  beete  have  been  properlv  cultivated  and  the  Lord  has 
sent  His  rain  and  sunshine  at  the  proper  time  ana  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  the 
best  results. 

FACTORY   POSITION  TOWARD  FARMERS. 

The  beet-sugar  factories  have  for  many  years  paid  particular  attention  to  our  tariff 
laws,  maintaining  at  all  times  in  Washington  what  is  credited  as  being  the  strongest 
"lobby"  there.  The  American  Beet  Suear  Association  has  an  office  in  Washington 
and  their  name  appears  in  the  telephone  directory,  although  they  do  no  sugar  business 
in  Washington.    What  kind  of  tariff  law  is  it  that  meets  with  their  approval? 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  beet  factories'  lack  of  regard  for  the  beet  farmer,  let 
us  refer  to  the  fact  that  for  years  they  have  been  trying  to  get  the  Government  to  allow 
sugar  beets  to  come  in  free  of  duty.  They  did  succeed  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff, 
in  having  the  duty  on  sugar  beete  (in  which  the  farmer  is  interested),  reduced  from 
25  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  rate  on  the  ordinary  garden  beet  remained 
unchanged,  at  25  per  cent. 

The  rate  on  sugar  beete  was  reduced,  so  as  to  permit  the  Michigan  factories  to  import 
sugar  beete  from  Canada,  in  competition  with  the  Michigan  farmer. 

The  Treasury  Department's  figures  show  that  importations  of  sugar  beete  from 
Canada,  through  Detroit  and  Port  Huron,  in  1909,  were  30,731  tons;  in  1910,  56,950 
tons.  These  importations  paid  a  tariff  rate  of  45  cents  per  ton.  The  sugar  contents  of 
the  beets  in  1909  was  about  16  per  cent,  1910  15}  per  cent,  an  average  of  15}  per  cent, 
which  means  that  each  ton  of  beete  imported  contained  315  pounds  of  suear,  on  which 
the  duty  was  45  cents,  making  the  tariff  rate  on  sugar  in  the  beete  at  about  14  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

Suaar-beet  seed,  which  the  farmer  in  this  country  might  grow,  but  which,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  is  all  imported  bv  the  factories  from  Europe  is  duty  free. 

Sugar  beete,  in  which  the  farmer  is  also  interested,  pays  per  100  pounds  for  the  sugar 
in  beete  a  duty  equivalent  to  14  cents. 

Sugar  in  the  sack,  in  which  the  factor  is  interested,  pays  a  duty  per  100  pounds  on 
refined  sugar  of  $1.90,  and  if  it  is  96°  test  raw  sugar,  $1,685,  and  20  per  cent  less  if  im- 
ported from  Cuba. 

The  fact  that  the  factories  "protection"  is  all  out  of  proportion  makes  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  "lobbyists"  who  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  our  tariff  laws,  and  who 
have  been  paid  by  the  sugar  factories  to  look  out  for  their  interests,  have  earned  (heir 
money.  Yet  they  still  go  to  our  legislators  and  insist  that  they  "want  the  present 
tariff  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.'1    Such  rot. 

It  is  the  beet-sugar  factory  that  gets  the  great  benefit  from  the  present  high  tariff 
rate,  and  not  the  sugar-beet  grower. 

Reduce  the  tariff  to  the  rates  we  propose  and  the  farmer  will  find  his  position  un- 
changed, and  there  is  ample  testimony  to  show  that  he  is  now  reasonably  well  satisfied. 

The  beet  factory  proposed  and  put  through  a  10  per  cent  tariff  for  the  farmer  who 
stows  sugar  beete.  We  now  propose  approximately  a  24  per  cent  rate  for  the  factory, 
but  the  latter  cries  "ruination. 

FACTORY  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

We  have  now  established  that,  in  the  United  States,  the  beet-sugar  factories'  first 
cost  is  not  very  different  from  the  first  cost  of  the  beet-sugar  factory  in  Europe. 

It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  their  finished  cost  being 
materially  higher  than  in  Europe. 

Turning  sugar  beete  into  sugar  is  entirely  a  mechanical  process. 

The  beet-sugar  men  boast  that  their  product  must  be  very  pure,  because  it  is  "not 
touched  by  a  single  human  hand  from  the  time  the  beete  are  delivered  at  one  side 
of  the  factory  until  the  sugar  is  ready  for  shipment  at  the  other  side  of  the  factory." 

Therefore  it  is  apparent  that  the  so-callea  high  cost  of  American  labor  is  not  a 
material  factor  in  the  operation.  The  total  labor  cost  in  a  properly  equipped  beet- 
sugar  factory  is  less  than  15  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  produced.    If  at  the  lower 
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price  at  which  fuel  can  be  obtained  in  America,  as  compared  with  Europe,  our  beet- 
ragar  factories  could  show  that  their  factory  cost  was  much  different  than  in  Europe, 
they  would  only  prove  their  own  inefficiency. 

On  the  authority  of  a  beet-sugar  manufacturer,  we  can  say  that  the  total  stripped 
manufacturing  cost,  without  selling  expenses,  etc.,  in  a  properly  equipped  beet-sugar 
factory,  is  $10  per  ton,  or  only  one-halt  cent  per  pound.  This  was  also  confirmed  Dy 
Mr.  E.  W.  Coombs,  of  Colorado,  who  appeared  before  the  Hardwick  committee  (pp. 
325&-3348). 

The  factory  cost  in  Europe  is  about  the  same. 

Testimony  before  the  Hardwick  committee  showed  that  beet  sugar  had  been  pro- 
duced, not  once,  but  many  times,  at  under  3  cents  per  pound,  and  as  low  as  2.70  cents 
perpound. 

The  same  committee  showed  that  based  on  the  beet-sugar  men's  own  figures,  which 
certainly  included  everything  they  could  possibly  think  of,  taking  good,  Dad,  and  in- 
different factories,  the  average  cost,  not  of  producing,  but  of  producing  and  marketing 
beet  sugar  in  this  country,  was  3.54  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  trade  this  price  is  known  to  be  too  nigh,  and  it  is  recognized  that  under 
proper  conditions,  the  price  should  be  around  3  cents  per  pound,  and  under  this  figure 
when  conditions  are  esj>ecially  favorable. 

The  beet-sugar  factories  are  located  in  the  interior  and  sell  their  sugar  above  the 
New  York  price,  but  Messrs.  Willett  &  Gray  show  that  the  average  price  on  granulated 
sugar  for  the  last  seven  years  in  New  York  has  been  4.98  cents  per  pound,  showing 
that  the  beet-sugar  factories,  based  on  their  own  figures,  which  are  known  to  be 
high,  are  making  a  clear  profit  over  cost  of  from  1J  to  2  cents  per  pound,  or  over  43  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  production,  as  a  result  of  the  present  excessive  tariff  on  sugar. 

A  cane-sugar  refinery  in  New  York  is  much  pleased  when  their  profits  average  3.16 
cents  per  pound,  and  Willett  &  Gray  show  that  the  average  difference  between  the 
cane-sugar  refiners'  first  cost  and  their  selling  price  on  granulated  was  in  1911 — 
0.892  cent,  in  1910—0.784  cent,  and  in  1909  only  0.758  cent  per  pound,  out  of  this  the 
cost  of  operation,  packing,  and  all  other  expenses  must  be  deducted  before  any  profit 
can  be  figured. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  the  present  rates  on  the  factory  side  of  beet- 
sugar  production. 

EFFECT  OP  "HOME"  PRODUCTION. 

The  beneficiaries  of  our  high  protective  tariff  use  the  shop- worn  argument,  "Keep 
the  tariff  where  it  is  and  let  us  reduce  the  price  by  producing  all  our  sugar  at  home/' 

The  weakness  of  this  argument  has  been  shown  time  and  time  again  in  other  lines, 
but  fortunately,  in  the  case  of  sugar,  we  do  not  have  to  resort  to  theory. 

At  the  present  time  in  our  Western  States  all  of  the  sugar  that  is  being  consumed  is  of 
domestic  production,  either  being  imported  from  Hawaii,  on  which  no  duty  is  paid, 
or  the  product  of  our  beet-sugar  factories.    Let  us  see  what  the  prices  are. 

The  following  are  the  quotations  for  granulated  suj*ar,  quoted  May  4  throughout  the 
United  States  by  cane  refiners  and  beet  sugar  factories,  subject  to  a  cash  discount  of  2 
per  cent: 


Cane. 

NwrYork 

i 

"Ht.  per  lb. 
5. 05  -5. 20 

Philadelphia 

5.20 

Borton 

5.20 

New  Origans 

5.20 

Buffalo 

5.20  -5.35 

Chicago 

5.27J-5.424 

Hawaiian 
cane. 

Domestic 
beet. 

teFrsDctoo,Cti 

Cents  per  lb. 
5.50 
5.05 
5.80 
6.48 
5.45 

Centtperlb. 
5.30 

Wt  Lake  Cte,  Utah 

5.75 

gftoido  fltalnm,  Colo          

5.60 

&89S98  CttV   Ifo 

5.43 

UfaneapoUi,  Minn .    'm  

5.40 

Detroit,' Mich.  (New  York  cane) '. 

5.22*-5. 

37* 

5. 27  J 
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There  is  no  theory  about  this.  The  above  shows  that  in  actual  practice  prices  are 
higher  in  our  Western  States,  where  the  sugar  used  is  of  domestic  production  and 
pays  no  duty,  than  it  is  in  the  East,  where  the  eugsn  pays  a  duty. 

It  shows  that  the  cost  of  production  has  no  relation  to  the  selling  price  of  domestic 
sugar  and  that  the  domestic  producer,  in  arriving  at  a  selling  price,  bases  his  price  on 
the  value  of  imported  sugar  plus  the  duty  and  cost  of  refining,  and  not  only  adds  the 
duty,  but  adds  the  freight  from  seaboard  to  distributing  markets  as  well. 

Are  the  people  of  our  Western  States,  who  are  paying  these  high  prices,  receiving 
any  benefit  from  the  fact  that  this  domestic  sugar,  both  beet  and  cane,  is  being  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  of  around  3  cents  per  pound  for  granulated? 

There  is  only  one  way  to  reduce  the  price,  and  that  is  by  reducing  the  duty. 

LOWRY  TARIFF  PLAN. 

The  present  tariff  on  sugar  enhances  the  price  for  the  producers  in  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  so  that  the  owners  of  the  mills  (who,  as  a  rule,  live  in  the 
States)  are  making  an  enormous  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  American  consumer,  but 
the  sugar  industry  in  these  islands  before  they  became  a  part  of  the  United  States 
flourished  under  conditions  of  absolute  free  trade. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  any  tariff  that  we  might  have  would  enhance  the  value 
of  the  product  of  these  islands  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff,  so  that  it  is  clear  that  any 
tariff  means  just  so  much  extra  profit  to  those  engaged  in  producing  sugar  in  these 
islands. 

The  tariff  rate  we  propose  is  equal  to  $10  to  $12  per  ton. 

Let  us  now  consider  now  our  domestic  beet -sugar  industry  would  fare  under  the 
rate  which  we  propose. 

It  is  well  known  in  the  trade  that  where  factories  are  properly  located  and  thoroughly 
equipped  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  producing  beet  sugar  at  3  cents  per  pound 
(see  Hard  wick  hearings),  and  the  beet  men  themselves  boast  of  this  when  seeking 
financial  assistance. 

Taking  their  own  figures,  the  cost  of  producing  and  selling  in  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent factories,  the  Hard  wick  committee  shows  that  the  average  cost  was  only  3.54 
cents  per  pound.  Messrs.  Willett  &  Gray  show  that  the  average  New  York  refiners' 
price  for  tne  past  seven  years  on  refined  sugar  has  been  4.98  cents  per  pound.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  No.  240,  page  517,  shows 
that  the  average  cost  per  pound,  free  on  board  in  foreign  countries,  of  the  raw  sugar 
imported,  1905-1911,  inclusive,  was  2.378  cents  per  pound.  Add  the  freight  to  get 
the  average  cost  laid  down  at  United  States  ports,  say  0.14  cent  per  pound,  malnr^ 
the  in-bond  price  delivered  at  United  States  ports  2.518  cents  per  pound.  Add  the 
duty  which  we  propose  on  96°  test,  60  cents  on  full-duty  sugar  and  48  cents  on  Cuban 
importations,  making  average  rate  actually  paid,  say,  0.53  cent  per  pound,  TnAlH^g 
refiners'  first  cost,  duty  paid,  3.048  cents  tier  pound.  Add  the  margin  between  price 
paid  by  refiners  for  raw  sugar  and  their  selling  price  on  refined  the  past  seven  years, 
0.859  cent  per  pound,  making  refiners'  average  selling  price  under  proposed  new 
rate  3.907  cents  per  pound  New  York. 

The  beet-sugar  factories  are  located  in  the  interior  and  sell  their  sugar  above  the 
New  York  price  (see  Bulletin  No.  12);  but  as  this  advantage  is  partly  offset  by  the 
fact  that  the  trade  will  not  pay  as  much  for  beet  sugar  as  for  cane,  we  nave  not  taken 
this  advantage  in  price  into  consideration  in  this  calculation. 

We  find  that  the  rate  we  propose  would  give  beet -sugar  factories  who  produce  at 
3J  cents  per  pound  a  profit,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  tariff,  of  0.407  cent  per  pound,  or 
$8.14  per  ton. 

And  those  properly  located  and  equipped,  and  who  produce  sugar  at  3  cents,  a 
profit  of  0.907  cent  per  pound,  or  $18  per  ton. 

A  cane  refinery  in  New  York  is  very  glad  to  make  an  average  profit  of  one -eighth 
cent  to  three-sixteenths  cent  per  pound. 

As  the  average  price  of  granulated  under  the  present  tariff  has  been  4.98  cents  per 
pound,  the  saving  to  the  American  people  under  the  proposed  rate  would  be  over 
lcent  per  pound,  or  over  $75,000,000  on  the  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  191 1. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  rate  we  propose  will  amply  protect,  for  all  legiti- 
mate purposes,  the  sugar  industry  of  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Philippines,  and  also  our 
domestic  beets.  It  will  only  prevent  the  overcapitalization  of  beet-sugar  plants 
and  the  improper  location  of  factories  where  natural  conditions  are  not  such  as  to 
produce  the  best  results.  The  industry  would  be  on  a  much  better  footing  if  the  tariff 
were  revised  so  as  to  prevent  both  of  these  conditions,  which  are  fundamentally  so 
unsound. 
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In  all  our  calculations  we  have  provided  for  the  beet  grower  to  receive  the  same 
sune  price  that  he  now  receives  for  his  sugar  bee  to,  so  that  while  there  is  ample  room 
for  disputing  some  of  the  statements  regarding  the  farmers'  "indirect  benefits"  for 
the  purpose  of  this  argument,  we  can  admit  all  that  is  claimed  by  the  beet-sugar 
factories. 

▲NALT8IS  OF  BEET-8UGAR-FACTORY  PROFITS. 

We  have  previously  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all  our  calculations  we  have 
provided  for  the  farmer  to  receive  the'  same  price  under  the  reduced  tariff  rate  that 
we  propose  as  he  now  receives.  Therefore,  tne  only  change  will  be  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  save  over  $75,000,000  annually  on  their  sugar  bill,  and  thereby  receive 
the  benefit  of  our  great  natural  advantages  (due  to  our  ability  to  produce  cane  sugar 
at  low  prices  in  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  beet  sugar  in  our 
Western  States,  and  also  on  account  of  our  proximity  to  Cuba),  instead  of  having 
the  present  "special-privilege"  tariff  that  permits  these  advantages  to  be  exploited 
for  tne  benefit  of  the  promoters  of  those  several  sugar  industries. 

If  any  further  evidence  is  needed  to  show  that  these  promoters  never  intended 
that  the  beet  grower  or  the  consumer  should  receive  any  benefit,  we  have  it  in  the 
fact  that  "they  have  actually  capitalized  the  tariff"  (Hard wick  rept.,  p.  26)  when 
issuing  their  stock,  and  require  that  present  rates  be  continued  only  so  that  they  may 
continue  to  pay  dividends  on  an  excessive  amount  of  watered  stock. 

A  fair  example  is  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Go.  They  have  $5,000,000  preferred 
stock,  $15,000,000  common  stock,  or  a  total  capitalization  of  $20,000,000.  They  pro- 
duce only  about  1,500,000  bags,  say.  75,000  tons,  per  year.  A  cane-sugar  refinery  in 
New  York  with  ten  millions  capital  can  produce  over  350,000  tons  in  one  year. 

This  shows  why  the  beet-sugar  company  wants  the  tariff  to  increase  the  price  from 
1}  to  2  cents  per  pound. 

Look  at  the  last  statement  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  and  we  find  their  increase 
in  gross  earnings  was  $588,151  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1912.  After  paying  a  6 
per  cent  dividend  on  the  preferred  they  had  available  for  dividends  on  the  common 
13}  per  cent,  compared  with  10.95  per  cent  the  previous  year. 

All  this  was  after  they  had  allowed  "$756,976  for  depreciation"  (note  preferred 
stock  is  only  $5,000,000). 

And  so  it  goes.  The  Union  Sugar  Co.  last  year  paid  100  per  cent  and  the  Michigan 
8ugar  Co.  35  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  regular  dividend  of  7  per  cent. 

These  are  the  people  who  tell  Congress  that  they  "want  the  tariff  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farmer"  and  that  they  will  be  "ruined"  if  it  is  reduced. 

Under  a  legitimate  tariff  they  would  pay  a  legitimate  dividend  on  a  legitimate 
capitalization. 

It  is  clear  that  he  was  quite  right  when  Mr.  William  Bayard  Cutting,  one  of  the 
first  in  this  country  to  engage  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar,  stated:  "That  the 
beet-sugar  industry  is  profitable  under  conditions  of  absolutely  free  trade,  and  that 
the  United  States,  being  an  agricultural  country,  the  industry  has  nothing  to  fear 
even  from  the  annexation  of  Cuba.'1 

LOWRY  REVENUE  PLAN. 

Another  feature  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  sugar  tariff  is  the  revenue 
feature.  In  1911  the  high  tariff  which  we  have  on  imported  sugar  produced  for  the 
Government  about  $52,000,000,  but  this  money  was  collected  on  only  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  sugar  which  we  consumed,  as  only  this  much  was  imported 
from  foreign  countries  and  paid  duty.  The  balance  comes  from  Hawaii.  Porto  Rico, 
the  Philippines,  and  our  domestic  beet  and  cane  productions.  The  selling  price  of 
this  sugar  is  based  on  the  in-bond  value  of  foreign  sugar  plus  the  duty,  and  its  value 
is  enhanced,  at  least,  to  the  extent  of  the  tariff,  so  that  a  like  amount  ($52,000,000) 
to  that  collected  by  the  Government  is  handed  to  these  producers  as  an  indirect 
subsidy. 

Because  the  tariff  rate  on  sugar  is  so  high,  the  $52,000,000  collected  bv  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  revenue  from  one-half  of  the  sugar  we  use  is  17  per  cent  of  the  entire  cus- 
toms revenue  of  the  United  States,  is  it  right  that  a  single  necessity  of  life  should 
be  called  upon  to  bear  such  a  heavy  part  of  the  burden? 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  protective  tariff  and  a  revenue  measure.  The 
protective  rate  which  we  propose  woula  have  produced  for  the  Government  in  1911 
about  $18,000,000  in  revenue.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  doing  this  sugar  is  producing  its 
proper  share,  but  if  our  Legislature  should  determine  that  sugar  alone  must  produce 
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more  revenue,  then  all  the  sugar  which  we  consume  should  share  in  producing  this 
revenue,  and  we  should  adopt  the  revenue  or  "consumption  tax/1  just  as  has  been 
done  all  over  Europe. 

Every  time  a  tax  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  is  placed  on  the  total  amount  of  sugar 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  about  $19,000,000  is  produced. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  $18,000,000  or  more  collected  on  imports,  $19,000,000  more 
revenue  is  needed  from  sugar,  then  require  the  refiners  of  both  cane  and  beet  sugar  in 
the  United  States  to  pay  a  tax  of  25  cents  per  100  pounds  on  their  production.  This 
would  be  purely  a  revenue  measure,  like  the  countries  of  Europe  have  adopted  as  a 

£  roper  way  of  raising  revenue,  but  at  a  much  lower  rate,  and  would  be  levied  purely 
-om  a  revenue  standpoint  and  could  be  dropped  whenever  the  revenue  was  not 
required. 

Under  such  a  provision  there  need  be  no  tax  on  raw  sugar  made  in  our  insular  pos- 
sessions, Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  or  in  Louisiana,  as  the  tax  of  25 
cents  per  100  pounds  would  be  paid  on  these  sugars  by  refinere  before  they  were  put 
on  the  market.  It  would,  however,  be  necessary  to  have  a  provision  in  the  law  that 
any  refined  sugar  they  might  make  or  any  raw  sugar  imported  from  any  source  for 
direct  consumption  would  nave  to  pay  the  revenue  or  " consumption  tax"  of  25  cents 
a  hundred  pounds. 

Allowing  for  a  proper  increase  of,  say,  10  per  cent  in  consumption,  such  a  revision  of 
the  sugar  tariff  would  have  produced  in  1911  a  revenue  for  the  Government  of  about 
$39,000,000,  and  has  the  added  advantage  that  it  will  yield  more  revenue  each  year  as 
the  consumption  increases.  Under  the  present  ruling  this  is  reversed;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  our  consumption  has  increased  over  25  per  cent  in  the  last  seven 
years,  the  Government  derives  less  revenue  from  sugar  now  than  it  did  seven  years  ago. 

Such  a  readjustment  as  we  propose  would  materially  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  to  the 
consumer,  give  a  greaterprotection  to  our  domestic  industry  than  is  granted  by  Ger- 
many, Austria,  France,  Holland,  or  Belgium,  where  beet  sugar  is  produced  so  exten- 
sively, and  afford  the  Government  of  the  United  States  a  very  handsome  revenue. 

This  method  of  producing  revenue  is  the  one  followed  by  the  various  countries  of 
Europe,  where  beet  sugar  is  produced  so  extensively.  These  countries  have  adopted 
what  is  called  a  "consumption  tax,"  which  all  sugar,  whether  of  foreign  or  domestic 
origin,  is  required  to  pay.  In  Germany  this  tax  amounts  to  1.51  cents  per  pound,  in 
France  2.36  cents  per  pound,  Austria  2.39  cents  per  pound,  Holland  4.82  cents  per 
pound,  and  Belgium  1.75  cents  per  pound.  Such  heavy  taxes  as  these  would  be 
entirely  unnecessary  in  this  country,  but  it  would  be  perfectly  feasible  for  us  to  collect 
all  the  revenue  required  from  sugar  in  this  way,  and  the  rate  coul,d  be  reduced  or 
increased  as  warranted  by  the  situation. 

A  favorite  plan  of  those  who  profit  by  our  tariff  is  to  add  the  duty  and  the  consump- 
tion tax  and  hold  this  up  as  the  "  protection  "  given  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  Europe. 
They  will  say:  "The  tariff  in  Germany  on  raw  sugar  is  1.98  cento."  They  add  to  the 
0.47-cent  rate  of  duty  the  consumption  tax  of  1.51  cents  and  get  1.98  cents,  but  they 
do  not  say  that  all  sugar  produced  in  Germany  must  also  pay  the  consumption  tax  of 
1.51  cents,  so  that  the  protection  is  only  the  tariff  rate  of  0.47  cent  per  pound. 

This  is,  of  course,  only  one  of  the  many  ways  of  getting  tariff  favors  by  false  infor- 
mation. 

TARIFF  HANDICAPS  TO   EXPORT  BU8INES8. 

Our  domestic  sugar  industry  contends  that  the  tariff  is  not  a  handicap  to  a  domestic 
manufacturer  or  preserver  doing  an  export  business.  This  is  not  a  fact;  it  is  a  serious 
handicap.    (Senate  hearings,  pp.  457-458.) 

The  matter  of  collecting  drawback  is  a  serious  proposition  to  the  small  manufacturer. 
He  can  not  afford  to  be  without  his  money  three,  six,  or  nine  months,  as  is  required  in 
getting  settlements  of  drawbacks  from  the  Government.  These  drawbacks  are  col- 
lected through  the  customhouse  brokers  in  New  York,  and  a  great  deal  of  that  busi- 
ness is  done  on  the  basis  that  the  customhouse  broken  shall  be  paid  a  percentage  of 
the  amount  collected. 

The  exporter  is  required  to  get  certificates  of  origin  from  the  refiner,  and,  of  neces- 
sity, there  is  a  great  deal  of  red  tape  connected  with  these  drawbacks. 

Another  serious  difficulty  is  that  when  a  manufacturer  purchases  sugar  he  does  not 
know  its  origin.  He  may  manufacture  his  product  from  that  sugar,  quote  a  price  for 
export  based  on  the  assumption  that  he  is  going  to  receive  drawback,  secure  the 
business  and  make  the  shipment,  after  which  he  makes  application  to  the  refiner  for 
a  certificate  of  origin,  only  to  find  that  the  sugar  has  been  manufactured  from  Porto 
Rican,  Louisiana,  Hawaiian,  or  Philippine  raw  sugars,  on  which  no  duty  has  been 
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and  therefore  no  drawback  can  be  collected;  so  that  the  manufacturer  attempt- 
ing to  do  this  export  business  is  simply  out  that  much  money. 

To  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  this  has  often  happened,  and  under  such  conditions 
it  does  not  take  long  to  discourage  an  export  business. 

A  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  sugar  would  not  end  with  the  direct  benefits  derived  by 
consumers  and  those  handling  sugar,  such  as  jobbers,  retailers,  transportation  com- 
panies, refiners,  etc.,  but  it  would  also  widen  the  market  for  American  canners,  pre- 
servers, and  other  industries  in  which  sugar  is  an  important  factor,  who  are  at  the 
present  time  unable  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  an  export  business  because  of  the  high 
prices  they  are  forced  to  pay  for  their  sugars. 

A  material  reduction  in  the  sugar  tax  would  at  once  enable  our  canners  to  greatly 
increase  their  exports,  thus  creating  a  demand  for  the  fruits,  berries,  etc.,  of  our  farm- 
ers, which  now  go  to  waste  for  lack  of  a  market.  It  would  likewise  increase  the  de- 
mand for  all  products  used  in  these  industries,  such  as  tin  plate,  glassware,  labels, 
cases,  etc.  The  advantages  to  our  farmers  and  people  generally  from  the  increased 
markets  for  these  products  are  certainly  worthy  of  consideration. 

PHILIPPINE   SITUATION. 

Philippine  sugars. — We  have  referred  in  Bulletin  No.  4  to  the  fear  which  the 
domestic  beet-sugar  factories  have  of  sugar  production  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  Philippine  Islands  have  great  natural  ad- 
vantages for  producing  sugar,  but  they  now  have  three  serious  handicaps.  First, 
lack  of  suitable  labor;  second,  the  long  distance  from  the  American  market,  which  is 
quite  a  handicap  because  of  the  heavy  freight  rates  which  must  be  paid,  and  because 
it  takes  sugar  GO  days  from  the  time  it  is  shipped  until  it  reaches  New  York.  Buyers 
are  seldom  willing  to  purchase  so  far  ahead,  so  that  this  sugar  has  to  take  the  risk  of 
the  market  while  in  transit;  third,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  sugar  now  made  in  the 
Philippines  is  of  a  very  low  grade. 

There  is  much  loose  talk  by  the  lobbyists  for  the  domestic  industry  to  the  effect 
that  sugar  in  the  Philippines  can  be  produced  for  1}  cents  per  pound,  and  that  it  is 
unfair  to  expect  our  domestic  sugar  to  compete  with  this  product.  What  they  fail  to 
state  is  that  the  sugar  which  is  being  produced  at  this  figure  is  low  in  grade,  testing 
80°  to  88°,  and  sells  from  0.70  cent  to  1J  cents  below  the  price  of  the  96°  centrifugal 
raw  sugar,  which  is  the  standard  basis. 

To  produce  sugar  in  the  Philippines  on  a  large  scale  will  require  the  installation  of 
modern  centrals  so  as  to  produce  a  better  grade  of  sugar,  and  when  this  is  done  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  cost  of  production  is  not  much  different  from  the  cost  of 
producing  the  same  grade  of  sugar  in  Cuba  or  Hawaii. 

Capital  would  be  attracted  to  the  Philippines  and  modern  centrals  established  if 
it  were  not  for  the  " joker"  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  due  to  the  efforts  of  our  beet- 
sugar  producers,  who  by  having  the  following  clause  inserted  in  the  bill  got  the  better 
of  President  Taft's  desire  to  do  the  right  thing  by  the  Philippine  Islands  and  admit 
their  sugar  free  of  duty  without  any  restriction.  The  clause  we  refer  to  reads  as 
follows: 

"After  the  admission  of  300,000  tons  in  one  fiscal  year,  any  further  importations  from 
the  Philippines  shall  pay  regular  duty,  as  though  they  were  imported  from  a  foreign 
country:  and  it  is  further  provided:  "That  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretaryof  the  Treasury  preference  in  the  right  of  free  entry  of  sugars 
to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  provided  herein, 
shall  be  given  to  producers  of  less  than  500  tons  in  each  fiscal  year." 

This  limits  free  importations  and  appears  to  cater  to  the  small  producer,  but  in  fact 
it  effectually  stifles  tne  production  or  sugar  in  the  Philippines  on  a  large  scale. 

The  only  method  by  which  the  industry  can  be  successful  in  the  Philippines  is  by 
following  along  the  same  lines  as  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  Java,  and  all  the  large 
sugar-producing  countries.  Large  centrals  or  sugar  mills  must  be  established  and 
these  own  or  lease  large  tracts  of  land,  and  also  contract  with  the  farmers  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  supply  them  with  sugar  cane.  The  mills  grind  this  cane  and 
produce  raw  sugar,  which  in  turn  is  sold  to  an  exporter,  who  contracts  with  refiners  in 
the  States  for  the  sale  of  entire  cargoes  of  sugar,  ranging  anywhere  from  3,000  tons  to 
5,000  tons  each. 

It  is  just  as  impracticable  for  the  small  sugar  planters  in  the  Philippines  to  manu- 
facture and  sell  to  the  New  York  refiner  his  own  sugar  as  it  would  be  for  each  farmer 
hi  the  States  who  produces  wheat  to  have  his  own  flour  mill. 
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It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  capital  to  go  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  build  these 
centrals,  when  they  know  that  just  as  soon  as  the  industry  has  been  placed  on  its  feet, 
and  a  production  of  300,000  tons  annually  made  possible,  the  law  expressly  provides 
that  they  will  be  the  first  to  be  discriminated  against  in  their  shipments  of  sugar  to 
the  United  States. 

The  crude  methods  now  employed  in  the  Philippines  result  only  in  the  production 
of  low-grade  sugar,  testing  around  80°  to  88°,  for  the  sale  of  which  in  the  States  they 
are  to  a  great  extent  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  as  the  other  refiners 
greatly  prefer  to  melt  only  centrifugal  sugar,  testing  around  96°,  and  only  use  the  low- 
grade  sugars  in  a  small  way.  If  high-grade  sugar  was  made  the  islands  would  at  once 
have  a  broader  market. 

REFINERS1  .DIFFERENTIAL. 

As  a  general  misunderstanding  regarding  the  purpose  and  application  of  "  refin- 
ers' differential"  seems  to  prevail,  we  wish  to  explain  just  what  it  comprehends  and 
why  it  is  retained  in  our  present  tariff  law. 

As  explained  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  actual  difference  in  the 
tariff  tax  between  raw  and  refined  sugar  is  only  seven  and  one-half  hundredths  of  1 
cent  per  pound,  the  duty  on  raw  suear,  96°  test,  being  1.685  cents  per  pound,  the 
Payne- Alarich  bill  making  provision  for  0.035  of  a  cent  degree  to  be  added  if  afcove 
and  subtracted  if  below  96°.  For  example:  Sugar  96  per  cent  pure  pays  a  tariff  rate 
of  1.685  cents  per  pound;  sugar  97  per  cent  pure  pays  a  tariff  rate  of  1.72  cents  per 
pound;  sugar  98  per  cent  pure  pays  a  tariff  rate  of  1.775  cents  per  pound;  sugar  99 
per  cent  pure  pays  a  tariff  rate  of  1.79  cents  per  pound. 

On  the  same  basis  100  per  cent,  or  refined  sugar,  would  pay  a  duty  of  1.825  cents; 
but  the  duty  upon  refined  sugar  is  1.90  cents,  and  the  difference  between  1.90  cents 
and  1.825  cents  is  seventy -five  one-thousandths  of  1  cent.  This  is  what  is  called 
"refiners'  differential,"  and  is  what  Senator  Lodge  proposes  to  abolish.  Because 
the  first  cost  of  the  refiner's  product  is  increased  by  the  tariff,  naturally  their  finished 
cost  is  higher  as  a  result.  To  offset  that,  refiners,  under  the  present  schedule,  have 
a  protection  of  but  seventy-five  one-thousand ths.  of  a  cent  per  pound.  It  would  be 
perfectly  proper  to  give  our  refiners  no  protection  whatever  on  tneir  finished  product 
if  their  first  cost  was  not  increased  by  the  tariff,  but  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  increase 
their  first  cost  in  this  manner  and  then  require  them  to  compete  with  a  foreign  refiner, 
who  does  not  labor  under  this  handicap.  All  countries  recognize  this  feature  in  their 
tariff  laws,  even  where  the  tariff  is  low,  as  in  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  Belgium 
refiners  have  a  protection  of  0.05  cent  per  pound,  the  import  duty  being  53  cents  on 
refined  and  48  cents  on  98°  test  raw  sugar. 

When  raw  sugars  were  placed  upon  the  free  list  in  1891  the  duty  of  50  cents  per 
100  pounds  (which  was  excessive  and  out  of  all  reason)  was  retained  on  refined, 
thereby  admitting  the  right  of  refiners  to  protection  when  the  raw  material  was  free. 
While  this  emphasizes  the  point  that  we  make,  we  do  not  agree  with  the  theory  that 
a  scientific  tariff  would  give  refiners  in  this  country  any  protection  on  their  finished 
product  if  raw  sugars  were  admitted  free,  as  our  refiners  should  be  able  to  operate  as 
cheaply  as  refiners  anywhere  in  the  world;  but  we  do  contend  that  a  tariff  increasing 
refiners'  first  cost  on  their  raw  material  would  be  most  unscientific  if  it  gave  those 
refiners  no  protection  on  their  finished  product.  The  desire  expressed  by  Senator 
Lodge  in  his  report  for  the  Finance  Committee  to  heavily  protect  the  domestic  cane 
and  beet  industry  and  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  do  this  by  abolishing  "the 
refiners'  differential,  "exhibits  cross-purposes  and  lack  of  scientific  understanding  of 
the  situation.  Such  a  proposition  would  make  us  appear  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
sugar  men  the  world  over. 

A  scientific  tariff,  based  on  the.principle  of  protection,  must  necessarily  maintain 
the  protective  theory  throughout,  and  this  can  not  be  done  by  taxing  imported  raw 
sugar  at  high  rates  and  at  the  same  time  abolish  refiners'  differential. 

THE   DUTCH  8TANDAHD. 

Plausibly  pretending  concessions  while  actually  practicing  deception  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  advocate  abolition  of "  the  Dutch  standard,"  which  they,  craftily, 
nullify  by  inserting  a  "wood -chuck"  branding  clause.  Willett  &  Gray  comment  on 
this  in  their  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal  of  May  23,  as  follows: 

"  No  foreign  refiner  is  likely  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  branding  the  polari- 
scope  test  on  packages  of  suft  sugar  and  guaranteeing  them  to  pass  the  United  States 
customs  and  pure  food  laws  within  one-half  of  a  degree  after  an  ocean  voyage.    The 
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clause  being  in  a  tariff  bill,  it  was  at  first  supposed  to  apply  on  foreign  imports  only; 
but  we  learn  that  Senator  Lodge  states  that  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  domestic  refined 
sugar  also.  Here  again  the  clause  defeats  its  puprose,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
all  soft  sugars,  raw  and  refined,  deteriorate  rapidly  in  polariscope  test  with  changes 
in  transportation  and  weather.  If  packages  are  branded  at  refineries  on  a  stated 
date  ana  the  sugars  retested  at  a  later  date,  either  at  refinery  or  in  the  country,  a 
greater  loss  than  one-half  a  degree  is  certain  to  be  found  and  even  2  degrees  differ- 
ence might  appear. 

"This  feature  foreshadowing  trouble  under  the  pure  food  law,  together  with  the 
extra  trouble  and  expense  attending  the  testing  and  branding,  indicating  increasing 
coat  to  consumers,  is  almost  certain  to  curtail  the  manufacture  here  of  soft  sugars  ana 
defeat  the  object  of  the  clause. 

"There  is  no  infringement  of  the  pure  food  law  in  the  present  manufacturing  of 
soft  refined  sugar,  as  can  be  clearly  shown  from  an  analysis  of  such  manufacture. 
Polariscope  test  may  be  changed,  but  intrinsic  merit  of  soft  sugar  is  not  changed 
thereby,  as  shown  by  the  more  perfect  test  of  analysis." 

The  elimination  of  "The  Dutch  standard"  without  any  clause  qualifying  the  effect 
of  its  operation  would  lead  to  the  following  natural  and  inevitable  consequences. 
It  would  expose  the  American  refiner,  and  especially  Louisiana  planters,  to  unequal 
competitive  conditions. 

"The  Dutch  standard"  in  the  present  law,  which  requires  all  sugars  over  No.  16 
Dutch  standard  in  color  to  be  taxed  as  refined  sugar,  has  prevented  foreign  refiners 
from  semirefining  raw  sugars  and  manufacturing  a  product  light  in  color,  but  low  in 
test,  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States  and  sold  to  the  trade  for  direct  consumption. 
the  import  duty  on  same  being  assessed  at  the  same  rates  that  our  refiners  would 
have  to  pay  for  raw  sugar  of  the  same  low  saccharine  content.  The  value  of  this 
sugar  to  the  trade  is  not  based  upon  the  saccharine  content  but  upon  its  color,  char- 
acter, etc.  Only  about  10  per  cent  of  our  consumption  consists  of  yellow  or  soft 
sugar. 

Under  free  sugar,  or  a  low  rate  of  import  duty  such  as  the  European  countries  have, 
there  is  no  reason  for  this  clause,  the  only  excuse  for  it  being  when  our  refiners'  first 
cost  is  materially  increased  as  it  is  under  the  present  rates  of  duty. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  only  object  at  this  time  in  removing  the  "Refiners' 
differential"  and  "The  Dutch  standard"  clause  is  the  recognition  of  the  popular 
demand  that  "something  must  be  done"  with  the  sugar  tariff  and  the  desire  to  make 
as  little  real  change  as  possible;  at  the  same  time  go  before  the  voters  next  fall  with 
the  statement  that  "we  have  revised  the  sugar  tariff,"  just  as  this  element  in  the 
Republican  Party  made  the  same  claim  two  years  ago,  when  they  reduced  the  tariff 
on  refined  sugar  (of  which  none  is  imported)  five  one-hundred  the  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
knowing  in  their  hearts  that  by  no  possible  chance  could  it  reduce  the  price  of  sugar 
1  mill  to  the  consumer. 

EFFECT  OF  OUR  TARIFF  WALL  AND  CUBAN  RECIPROCITY. 

The  full  duty  upon  96°  test  centrifugals  (the  standard  of  test  upon  which  all  raw 
sugars  are  sold)  is  1.685  cents  per  pound,  the  Payne  bill  also  providing  for  0.035  cent 
per  degree  to  be  added  if  above  or  subtracted  if  below  96°  test.  On  refined  sugar 
the  duty  is  1.90  cents  per  pound.  This  represents  the  height  to  which  our  "tariff 
wall"  has  been  raised  for  the  protection  of  the  domestic  sugar  interests  against  for- 
eign invasion.  By  a  breach  in  the  tariff  wall  raw  sugars  from  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
and  to  the  extent  of  300,000  tons  in  any  one  year  from  the  Philippines  are  allowed 
to  enter  free  of  duty;  so  the  sugar  interests  of  these  islands  take  advantage  of  the  full 
protection  accorded  the  domestic  interests. 

By  reason  of  the  maintenance  of  this  high  tariff  wall  against  the  world  at  large  the 
consumer  derives  no  benefit  from  the  open-door  attitude  assumed  toward  Porto  Rico 
and  Hawaii  or  the  limitation  placed  upon  the  Philippines,  because  the  selling  price 
of  this  sugar  is  based  upon  the  in-bond  value  of  foreign  sugars  plus  the  duty. 

In  recognition  of  our  moral  obligations  to  Cuba,  a  reciprocity  agreement  with  that 
island  was  concluded  on  December  28,  1903,  by  which,  in  return  for  concessions 
made  to  our  imports,  we  agreed  to  allow  the  entry  of  Cuban  sugar  at  20  per  cent  under 
the  full  tariff  rates,  or  upon  the  basis  of  1.348  cents  per  pound  for  96°  test  raw  sugar. 

This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  in  Cuba  the  development  of  their 
principal  product  by  affording  a  certain  market,  and  thus  assisting  her  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  settled  form  of  government  founded  upon  a  sound  financial  basis. 
Any  intention  of  lowering  the  price  to  the  American  consumer  was  not  involved. 
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Since  this  reciprocity  agreement,  however,  an  impression  has  been  spread  abroad 
by  opponents  of  tariff  reduction  that  the  real  basis  of  protection  to  be  considered  is 
now  the  Cuban  rate  of  1.348  cents  instead  of  the  full  rate  of  1.685  cents  per  pound 
on  raw  sugar  or  1.90  cents  on  refined.  What  gives  rise  to  this  supposition  is  the  fact 
that  almost  all  of  the  duty-paying  raw  sugars,  which  comprise  half  of  our  importa- 
tions, come  from  Cuba,  and  since  they  are  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  basis  of  1.348 
cents  per  pound  they  must  be  sold  at  a  lower  duty-paid  price  than  the  in-bond  price 
of  foreign  sugar  plus  the  full  duty.    Let  us  show  how  this  does  not  necessarily  follow. 

Taking  the  record  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
No.  240,  page  517,  it  showB  that  the  average  cost  per  pound  free  on  board  in  foreign 
countries  of  the  raw  sugar  imported  1905-1911,  inclusive,  was  2.378  cents  per  pound. 
To  this  we  must  add  the  freight  to  get  the  average  cost  laid  down  at  United  States 
ports.  0.14  cent,  making  the  in-bond  price  at  United  States  ports  2.518  cents.  Dur- 
ing these  seven  years  the  margin  between  the  price  paid  by  refiners  for  their  raw 
material  and  the  selling  price  on  refined  was  0.859  cent  per  pound.  If  refiners  did 
not  have  to  pay  any  duty  and  added  this  margin  to  the  in-bond  price  of  the  raw 
material,  2.518  cents  per  pound,  it  would  have  made  their  average  selling  price  for 
these  seven  years  3.377  cents  per  pound.  Willett  &  Gray  show  that  the  average 
New  York  refiners'  price  for  these  years  was  4.98  cents,  or  an  increase  by  the  tariff 
of  1.603  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  our  high  tariff  enhances  the  value  of  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers' sugars  at  least  to  the  extent  of  1.603  cents  per  pound,  which  is  handed  to  them 
as  an  indirect  bounty.  In  the  same  way  we  have  placed  Cuba  inside  our  tariff  wall, 
not  on  the  ground  floor,  but  20  per  cent  from  the  top,  and  the  ability  to  take  advantage 
of  this  concession  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Cubans.  The  American  consumer 
has  received  some  benefit  from  this  reduced  tariff  rate  due  to  the  demoralized  methods 
of  the  Cubans  in  disposing  of  their  product;  but  this  condition  will  be  changed  when 
they  hold  back  their  product  as  the  planters  do  in  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  where  they 
enjoy  full  concessions.  Here  the  sugar  interests  have  banded  together  in  an  associa- 
tion so  as  to  insure  their  getting  all  the  benefits  from  the  full  height  of  the  tariff  wall 
to  the  same  extent  as  do  the  domestic  sugar  interests. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  only  by  lowering  our  tariff  wall  so  as  to  invite  competition 
from  the  world  at  large,  rather  than  by  confining  concessions  to  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
the  Philippines,  and  Cuba,  can  the  abnormal  price  to  the  American  consumer  be 
reduced. 

CAUSE  OF  THB  TARIFF  BOARD. 

The  Republican  national  platform  of  1908  went  on  record,  in  a  special  manner,  in 
favor  of  tariff  revision,  and  declared  for  protection  based  on  the  "  difference  between 
cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American 
industries.'1  In  order  to  obtain  the  information  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  this 
policy,  President  Taft  recommended  to  Congress  the  creation  of  a  tariff  commission 
to  be  composed  of  experts  to  investigate  conditions  and  propose  revisions.  This 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  conservative,  stand-pat  element,  because  impartial 
investigation  along  such  proposed  scientific  lines  would  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  pre- 
vailing high  tariffs.  A  tarifl  board  to  work  under  the  direction  of,  and  report  to  the 
President,  was  finally  created,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  serve  to  expedite  the  cause 
of  scientific  tariff  revision. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  TARIFF  BOARD. 

This  Tariff  Board  (of  which  so  much  was  expected),  has  been  in  existence  for  over 
three  years,  and  appears  to  have  made  little  or  no  progress  toward  the  end  for  which  it 
was  created .  Ignoring  the  immed iate  practicable  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  public 
through  consideration  of  the  simple  sugar  schedule  (which  is  burdened  with  17  per  cent 
of  our  entire  customs  revenue),  they  have  (at  some  one's  suggestion)  directed  their 
attention  to  an  examination  of  the  intricate  steel  and  chemical  schedules.  Hence, 
the  Tariff  Board,  as  now  constituted,  has  only  served  to  afford  a  pretext  for  delay  to  the 
very  element  which  opposed  its  creation.  Their  plea  is,  "How  can  we  determine  what 
1  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad '  is  until  the  Tariff 
Board  reports?"  "  How  can  we  act  intelligently  without  this  information?"  Thus 
they,  craftily,  make  use  of  the  means  intended  for  expedition  to  indefinitely  postpone 
revision  of  the  very  schedule  over  which  the  people  are  expressing  the  most  dissatis- 
faction. 
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WHAT  18   THE   COST  OF  PRODUCTION? 

Forced  to  take  some  action  on  the  sugar  schedule  by  the  passage  of  the  free-sugar  bill 
through  the  House  by  a  large  vote,  the  Senate,  a  majority  of  whom  are  Republicans 
who  desire  to  do  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  real  tariff  revision,  is  now  attempting  to 
maintain  the  present  rates,  but  it  makes  no  effort  to  justify  this  position  on  the  differ- 
ence-in -cost-of-production  "  theory.  Were  they  disposed  to  act  on  their  platform 
theory  we  desire  to  inquire,  "What  is  the  basis  of  cost? " 

Is  it  to  be  the  $2.70  per  100  pounds  reported  as  the  average  cost  to  produce  granulated 
sugar  for  the  year  1910  by  the  Sprockets  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  of  California,  on  page  2379  of 
the  Hard  wick  Hearings,  or  the  other  extreme  of  $8.02  per  100  pounds  reported  as 
the  cost  "to  produce  and  sell"  for  the  years  1908-9  by  the  Las  Animas  Beet  Sugar 
Factory,  of  California,  on  page  3420  of  those  same  hearings?  Is  it  to  be  the  $3.75  per 
100  pounds  it  is  reputed  to  cost  to  produce  Louisiana  raw  cane  sugar,  together  with  the 
expense  of  refining,  that  increases  the  cost  of  granulated  sugar  to  $4.35  per  100  pounds, 
or  is  it  to  be  the  $3.54  per  100  pounds  that  the  Hard  wick  Committee  unanimously 
report  as  the  average  cost  to  produce  beet  granulated  sugar?  Are  the  costs  to  produce 
several  of  The  Great  Western  Co.  fs  factories,  ranging  from  $2.76  to  $2.98  per  100  pounds 
to  enter  into  the  calculations?  Out  of  this  chaos  of  costs,  what  would  be  arrived  at  as 
the  basis  of  difference? 

HOW  AND  WITH   WHOM   WOULD  COST  BE  COMPARED? 

Would  out  cost  to  produce  beet  sugar  be  compared  with  the  costs  of  Germany  and 
Russia,  and  our  costs  to  produce  raw  cane  with  that  of  Cuba?  If  so,  could  we  ever 
reconcile  the  discrepancies  that  would,  inevitably,  arise  or  arrive  at  any  common 
basis  upon  which  we  could  predicate  a  cost  to  produce  either  here  or  abroad? 

Again  we  ask,  "What  is  the  cost  to  produce  here?  How  is  it  to  be  determined? 
With  whom  abroad  and  in  what  manner  is  this  cost  to  be  compared?  Why  did  the 
last  Republican  platform  abandon  this  basis?" 

A  DELUSION. 

In  order  to  delude  Congress  and  thus  preserve  the  present  high  rate  of  duty  for 
their  special  benefit,  representatives  of  established  beet-sugar  companies  resort  to 
endless  cunning  expedients.  A  common  decoy  is  the  hypocritical  attitude  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  sacrifice  they  assume  toward  expansion  of  the  beet-sugar  cause,  in 
general,  so  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  are  prompted  by  purely  "disinter- 
ested" motives  in  advocating  tnis  extension.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that 
the  principal  effect  of  maintaining  the  present  tariff  will  be  to  promote  exclusive 
development  of  beet-sugar  production  through  the  formation  of  new  companies  and 
the  establishment  of  additional  plants.  They  endeavor  to  hide  the  fact  that  four  large 
companies  now  produce  over  70  per  cent  of  our  total  beet-sugar  production.  In  other 
words,  they  adopt  the  anomalous  position  of  seeking  protection  against  foreign  in- 
vasion, and  intrusion  from  the  independent  cane  refiners  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  while 
they  appear  to  welcome  the  more  demoralizing  competition  of  rival  beet-sugar  factories 
in  their  very  midst.  In  order  to  expose  this  delusion  and  the  insincerity  of  purpose 
that  actuates  it,  let  us  consider  how  this  expansion  would  be  apt  to  work  out  in  actual 
practice  and  just  what  have  been  the  results  of  past  experience. 

CONTROL  OF  BEET-SUGAR  TERRITORY. 

The  desirable  localities  for  the  profitable  production  of  beet  sugar  are  certain  sec- 
tions of  California,  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Michigan,  and  this  territory  is  now 
well  covered  with  and  dominated  by  formidable  concerns.  Would  the  heralded 
expansion  begin  in  California,  where  the  trust  and  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co. 
have  preempted  the  most  available  locations  and  operate  the  4  largest  factories 
in  America  on  such  a  scale  that  the  State  turns  out  27  per  cent  of  the  whole  country's 
beet-sugar  productions  and  ship  out  to  all  parts  of  the  West? 

Would  it  be  encouraged  in  Utah  or  Idaho  where  now  the  trust,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Mormon  Church  and  the  Mormons,  controls  all  of  the  11  factories  through  con- 
solidation and  absorption  of  rival  companies?  Would  it  be  attempted  in  Colorado, 
where  the  territory  is  divided  between  the  trust  and  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
Co.,  the  former  controlling  9  factories  in  the  North  through  the  Great  Western  Beet 
Sugar  Co.,  and  the  latter  3  in  the  South  out  of  a  total  of  16  factories?  In  the  trust 
territory  rival  companies  have  been  either  exterminated  or  absorbed,  and,  according 
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to  the  testimony  of  Chester  S.  Morey,  of  the  Great  Western  Co.,  his  predecessor, 
H.  O.  Havemeyer,  served  notice  upon  prospective  investors  that  he  regarded  this 
territory  as  exclusively  his.  Would  Michigan,  already  dotted  with  18  factories,  of 
which  the  trust  controls  8  through  the  Michigan  Beet  Sugar  Co.  and  two  smaller 
companies,  be  sought  as  a  held?  As  the  trust  also  maintains  profitable  factories  in 
Montana  and  Nebraska,  as  well  as  strategical  ones  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Ohio,  where 
would  this  expansion  be  apt  to  meet  with  the  necessary  impetus?  It  looks  as  though 
this  expansion  receives  its  welcome  only  before  congressional  committees? 

PAST  EXPERIENCE. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  mentions  355  beet-sugar  projects  that  were  aban- 
doned between  1897  and  1910.  Since  the  tariff,  by  which  they  might  have  been 
affected,  has  remained  the  same,  does  this  bear  out  the  theory  of  expansion  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  tariff?  Doubtless  the  prospective  investors,  after  looking 
over  the  field  ana  weighing  all  considerations,  were  restrained  rather  by  the  form 
of  competition  they  would  be  obliged  to  encounter  than  any  apprehension  over  the 
tariff.  After  reflection,  they  concluded  they  needed  more  stimulation  than  the 
tariff  to  cause  them  to  expand. 

Hence  it  is  both  perfectly  safe  and  apparently  plausible  for  the  representatives  of  the 
beet-sugar  factories  dominated  by  the  "sugar  trust11  to  pose  for  this  kind  of  compe- 
tition which  they  know  will  never  materialize.  Having  arranged  the  field  so  formid- 
ably that  they  have  already  frightened  away  355  projects,  no  wonder  they  are  anxious 
to  have  the  tariff  maintained  so  that  they  may  continue  to  reap  an  exclusive  harvest. 

So  the  alleged  purpose  of  maintaining  the  tariff  turns  out  to  be  a  delusion,  and  the 
expressed  desire  for  expansion  by  builaing  new  and  independent  factories  the  usual 
sugar-beet  myth. 

TESTIMONY  OP  COLORADO  BEET  GROWERS. 

In  a  previous  bulletin  we  have  pointed  out  the  improbability  of  beet-sugar  expan- 
sion on  account  of  the  preoccupancy  of  available  territory  by  companies  controlled 
by  the  trust  and  other  companies  already  in  the  field,  even  with  tariff  stimulation. 

We  now  propose  to  show  from  evidence  taken  before  the  Hardwick  committee  how 
the  farmers  and  growers  feel  about  engaging  in  this  expansion,  and  what  restrains 
them.  On  page  3270  of  the  Hardwick  hearings,  Mr.  Combs,  of  Colorado,  after  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  the  way  to  promote  expansion  was  by  cooperation  between  the 
fanners  and  the  factory,  whereby  the  farmer  would  have  a  share  m  the  factory  profits, 
is  asked  this  question: 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  would  have  no  trouble  about  doing  that  if  you  were  satisfied 
that  the  tariff  on  sugar  was  not  going  to  be  tampered  with? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  naturally  we  would.  People  are  afraid  of  what  is  termed  the 
Sugar  Trust.  We  Know  of  some  factories  that  have  been  started  and  put  out  of  busi- 
ness; they  are  out  of  business  at  least  to-day,  and  capital  is  about  the  most  timid 
thing  we  have.    They  will  say,  "We  do  not  want  to  go  against  the  trust  proposition/9 

On  page  3271  the  following  testimony  appears: 

Mr.  Malbt.  How  will  the  consolidated  interests,  say,  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.,  affect  you? 
Mr.  Combs.  In  a  great  many  ways.    I  will  give  you  one  instance.    In  the 


of  $3  a  bag  on  this  sugar  as  I  put  it  in  the  warehouse  and  take  warehouse  receipts  for 
it?"  He  answered  that  he  would;  he  agreed  to  it.  Well,  he  started  in  and  on  the 
first  five  carloads  he  asked  for  his  money,  and  the  man  said:  "Well,  I  do  not  know; 
you  are  not  running  this  factory  right,  or  it  does  not  look  just  right  to  me,  and  there 
is  some  danger,  perhaps,  and  I  believe  I  can  not  furnish  you  with  the  money."  Well, 
he  was  out  of  the  race,  of  course.  He  had  no  funds.  On  investigation  he  found  out 
that  this  individual  was  a  director  in  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  So  then  he  was 
broke. 

Again,  on  the  same  page: 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  there  are  independent  bankers  and  moneyed  men  who 
would  be  willing  to  lend  money  under  usual  trade  conditions  in  Colorado  as  well  as 
elsewhere? 
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Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  but  if  they  could  be  shown  before  the  time  comes  that  it  would 
be  more  to  their  interest  not  to  do  it,  the  money  would  probably  not  be  available. 
*  *  *  My  experience  in  20  years  of  business  has  taught  me  something,  and  I 
know  the  rules  and  tricks  and  how  those  things  come  about,  and  whether  you  can 
prove  them  or  disprove  them  does  not  matter. 

On  pages  3341  and  3342  of  the  Hardwick  hearings  occur  these  observations  of  Mr. 
Dakan,  of  Colorado,  regarding  investment  in  new  factories  and  the  relation  of  the 
tariff  to  expansion: 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  want  now  to  get  at  the  result  of  this  conference.  I  asked  him  why 
it  was,  if  the  profits  were  as  great  as  he  said  they  were,  30  to  40  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment required,  that  he  could  not  get  the  independent  capital  to  build  the  factory, 
and  he  aid  not  know.  He  said  capital  was  too  timid  to  go  in  alone,  and  that  the 
fanners  would  have  to  join. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  He  did  not  tell  you  that  the  agitation  of  the  tariff  was  the  biggest 
itumblingblock? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  true,  though,  it  it  not? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Would  you  put  your  money  in  if  you  knew  the  tariff  was  going  to 
be  taken  off  sugar? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  would  not  put  my  money  up  against  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  did  not  say  against  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Dakan.  In  Colorado? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Anywhere;  on  Pikes  Peak? 

The  Chairman.  Tne  question  was:  "Would  you  put  your  money  in  northern  Col- 
orado if  you  thought  the  tariff  would  be  taken  off  sugar?'' 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  I  think  the  beet-sugar  industry  m  northern  Colorado  is  so  favored 
by  conditions — climate,  soil,  and  water  and  other  conditions — that  sugar  can  be  pro- 
duced there  cheaper  than  in  many  other  sections. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Could  be  produced  in  competition  with  free  foreign  imported  sugars, 
and  you  would  not  hesitate  to  put  in  your  money? 

Mr.  Dakan.  As  far  as  I  can  determine,  I  think  that  is  true. 

So  even  with  the  tariff  maintained  there  would  be  little  likelihood  of  beet-sugar 
expansion  in  Colorado  in  the  preserves  controlled  by  the  trust  on  account  of  the  fear 
of  extermination  through  its  methods  of  competition.  And  this  is  just  the  state  of 
fear  that  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  controlled  by  the  trust,  aims  to  bring  about  in 
order  to  avoid  competition  and  monopolize  trade  in  that  desirable  field  of  operation. 

TESTIMONY  OP  COLORADO  BEET  OROWER8. 

We  have  called  attention,  in  a  previous  bulletin,  to  the  solicitude  beet-sugar 
interests  feign  toward  the  farmer  (wnile  in  Washington).  Through  testimony  taken 
before  the  Hardwick  committee  we  wish  to  show  how  genuine  this  solicitude  is,  how 
they  carry  it  out  in  practice  (away  from  Washington;,  and  how  the  farmer  regards 
the  beet  sugar  companies. 

On  pages  3218  and  3219  of  the  Hardwick  hearings,  this  testimony,  by  a  beet  grower 
of  Colorado,  appears: 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  want  to  tell  us  why  you  are  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  sugar? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  do  not  want  to  particularly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  just  in  favor  of  retaining  the  duty  anyway? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  I  thought  maybe  you  would  want  to  know  why  I  am  in  favor 
of  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  know  why.    I  want  all  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  believe  I  stated  that  yesterday.  We  figure  that  as  it  is  the  Great 
Western  is  paying  us  this  price,  and  if  there  was  no  tariff  they  would  not  pay  up  any 
more  money;  and  he  said  that  if  they  took  off  the  tariff,  then  he  could  never  get  the 
farmers  to  raise  the  beets,  and  therefore  he  had  to  make  the  money  while  he  could. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Who  made  that  statement  to  you? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Chester  Morey. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Chester  Morey? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Chester  Morey,  the  president  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  Then 
we  fifpire  that  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off  he  would  still  tighten  down  on  us,  instead  of 
loosening  up,  but  if  he  would  loosen  up  one  of  those  dollars  we  would  cover  him  up 
with  beets,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  hurt  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
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Mr.  Fobdnbt.  But  he  did  not  loosen  up  with  that  dollar? 

Mr.  Bodkin  No;  but  we  have  got  him  in  a  fair  way. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  Well,  that  is  good1,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  You  should  have  your 
fair  share  of  profit  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  all  we  have  got  to  say  concerning  the  tariff.  If  we  could  get 
a  little  of  it,  we  would  favor  the  tariff,  and  we  favor  the  tariff  in  hopes  to  get  a  little 
of  it,  because  we  need  it. 

On  page  3267  this  testimony,  by  another  beet  grower,  may  be  found: 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Another  thing  we  would  like  to  have  you  state  to  the  committee, 
what  is  the  attitude  of  the  farmers  toward  the  factory? 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  generally,  pretty  bitter. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  all  the  farmers  entertain  hostile  feelings  toward  the  factory? 

Mr.  Combs.  Apparently  so.  You  could  go  out  and  talk  to  a  hundred  men  who 
grow  beets,  and  while  they  might  not  be  hostile  individually — they  express  no  per- 
sonal hostile  sentiment  or  anything  of  that  kind — still  they  all  feel  like  they  were 
working  for  the  sugar  refiner  without  any  profit  to  themselves.  This  is  the  way 
they  feel. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  But  your  grievance  is  that  the  man  who  plants  the  beets  and  tills 
them  and  brings  them  to  fruitage,  and  sells  them  to  the  factory,  gets  far  too  little 
as  compared  with  what  the  factory  gets  after  he  takes  his  beets  and  produces  the 
sugar  and  sells  the  sugar  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  where  the  whole  trouble  arises. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  say  that  the  farmer  just  about  breaks  even  on  the  average  from 
one  crop  to  another? 

Mr.  Combs.  Practically  so;  that  is  the  way  the  figures  show.  That  is  the  way 
they  all  seem  to  talk,  too.  Of  course,  some  of  us  make  money,  just  as  I  did,  but  we 
have  to  break  the  average  to  do  it  and  have  to  be  lucky. 

On  page  3270  appears  this  testimony: 

Mr.  Combs.  But  we  have  to  take  all  these  things  into  consideration,  and  that  is 
why  I  say  the  grower  gets  no  profit.  We  are  looking  to  the  indirect  benefits  that 
Mr.  Truman  G.  Palmer  tells  us  about.  We  have  not  seen  them  yet,  but  they  may 
come.  *  *  *  But  I  do  object  to  one  class  of  individuals  getting  all  of  the  benefit 
of  this  duty. 

On  page  3331,  Mr.  Dakan,  of  Colorado,  complains: 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  institution,  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  pockets  the  tariff  and 
the  farmer  pays  it,  and  there  is  no  benefit  from  it  in  the  way  of  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, wnile  the  man  that  consumes  the  sugar  that  is  imported,  pays  a  revenue 
to  the  Government.  The  Government  gets  a  revenue  from  that  sugar,  but  we  of 
Colorado  pay  our  money  into  the  coffers  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  and  they 
pocket  that  tariff  by  adding  the  amount  of  the  tariff.  They  not  only  add  to  the 
price  of  sugar  the  tariff,  but  they  add  the  freight. 

This  interesting  revelation  occurs  on  page  3276  of  the  Hard  wick  hearings: 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  anyone  discuss  with  you  about  your  coming  here  and  discuss 
the  conditions  of  the  farmers  in  Colorado,  and  the  sugar  conditions  there,  related  to  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir.    The  Great  Western  Sugar  people  did. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  purport  of  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  they  were  very  much  concerned  about  what  we  were  going  to 
say  down  here,  and  the  principal  thing  they  seemed  to  be  concerned  about  was  my 
attitude  about  the  tariff. 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  is  one  of  the  companies  organized  by  the  Sugar  Trust. 

So  it  would  seem  as  though  the  only  time  the  beet-sugar  interests  are  concerned 
about  the  farmer  is  when  they  want  to  intimidate  him  or  use  him  as  a  cat's-paw  to  rake 
away  objections  from  a  burning  tariff  issue. 

LATER  COMPARISONS   OF   EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN  PRICES   FOR   BEETS. 

The  representatives  of  the  beet-sugar  factories,  when  in  Washington,  continually 
harp  on  the  need  of  a  high  protective  tariff,  but  make  no  effort  to  justify  their  position 
by  showing  that  the  cost  to  produce  beet  sugar  in  this  country  is  materially  different 
from  the  cost  of  production  abroad.  What  is  it  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  production 
in  this  country  that  would  make  it  higher  than  abroad? 
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In  the  production  of  beet  sugar  there  are  two  distinct  operations — the  growing  of 
the  beets  by  the  farmer  and  the  manufacture  of  these  beets  into  sugar  by  the  factory. 
In  which,  if  either,  of  these  two  operations  is  the  cost  greater  here  than  in  Europe? 
Sugar  beets  are  an  agricultural  product,  and  it  is  evident  that  our  beet-sugar  factories 
do  not  admit  that  the  cost  to  produce  sugar  beets  in  this  country  is  higher  than  in 
Europe,  because  they  refuse  to  pay  the  farmer  a  higher  price  for  his  beets,  delivered 
at  the  factory,  than  is  paid  in  Europe.  Testimony  to  this  effect  was  presented  before 
the  Hardwick  committee,  page  3369,  and  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
pages  320  and  322,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  average  price  received  by  the  farmer  for 
beets  in  this  country  did  nqt  exceed  $5.50  per  short  ton.  It  was  also  shown  that  in 
Europe  the  average  price  for  1911-12  was  $5.56  per  long  ton,  in  addition  to  which  the 
fanner  received  his  beet  seed  from  the  factory  tree  ana  he  was  returned  40  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  beet  pulp  without  charge.  Here  the  farmer  must  buy  his  beet  seed  from 
the  factory  and  none  of  the  pulp  is  returned  to  him,  but  it  is  sold  as  a  by-product  by 
the  factory  at  a  nice  profit. 

We  now  desire  to  amplify  and  reiterate  this  point  by  quoting  from  the  "  Balance 
sheet  and  trade  report  of  the  Dirschau  (Germany)  sugar  factory,  for  the  season  1911-12, " 
as  follows: 

"We  have  followed  the  example  of  other  factories  and  have  increased  beet  prices 
M— .40  per  100  kilos  for  1912-13,  viz: 

"$5.80  per  long  ton,  shipment  by  end  of  October. 

"$6.04  per  long  ton,  shipment  first  half  November. 

"$6.28  per  long  ton.  shipment  from  November  16  to  closing  down  of  factory. 

"Rebates  for  freight  will  be  paid  as  usual.  The  beet  growers  will  receive  additional 
payments  if  the  profits  'of  the  stockholders  amount  to  more  than  6  per  cent.1  (Our 
factories  that  have  paid  as  much  as  100  per  cent  dividends  would  regard  this  as  '  con- 
fiscation of  property.1)  During  the  past  year,  1911-12,  we  have  made  additional  pay- 
ments to  beet  growers,  as  per  contract,  at  the  rate  of  89  cents  per  ton,  and  we  have 
voluntarily  paid  our  regular  shippers  an  additional  rate  of  79  cents  per  ton." 

In  the  annual  report  of  F.  O.  Licht,  statistical  bureau  for  the  beet  sugar  industry  of 
the  German  Empire,  for  the  season  1911-12,  the  following  occurs: 

"The  official  (average)  price  of  beets  during  the  years  1910-11  were  5.44;  1911-12, 
5.56.' ' 

So  it  develops  that  our  beet-sugar  factories  themselves  present  the  proof  that  the 
grower  in  this  country  is  entitled  to  little  or  no  protection. 

Certainly  it  can  not  be  successfully  contended  that  the  factory  cost  of  manufacturing 
beet  sugar  is  greater  in  this  country  than  abroad.  The  operation  is  a  mechanical  one. 
The  cost  of  labor  per  pound  of  sugar  produced  is  very  small.  The  cost  of  fuel  here  is 
less  than  in  Europe  and  the  average  size  of  the  factory  is  larger,  so  that  operating  ex- 
penses here  are  reduced  in  this  way. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  our  high  protective  tariff  is  maintained  solely  in  the  interest 
of  the  promoters  of  the  American  beet-sugar  factories,  who  enhance  their  price  of 
sugar  to  the  consumer  to  the  full  extent  of  the  tariff  and  deal  with  the  farmer  on 
practically  a  free-trade  basis. 

BASIS   OF  COST  AND  CAPITALIZATION  OF  BEET-SUGAR  COMPANIES. 

In  previous  bulletins  we  have  exposed  how  the  beet-sugar  interests  attempt  to 
justify  the  tariff  by  feigning  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  (while  in  Wash- 
ington), which  they  fail  to  carry  out  in  practice  at  home. 

We  now  propose  to  show  that  the  mam  use  they  make  of  tariff  concessions  (which 
they  should,  in  fairness,  share  with  the  farmer)  is  to  float  watered  stock  and  promote 
overcapitalization  in  their  several  companies. 

THE  BA8IS  OF  COST  OF  BEET-SUGAR  FACTORIES. 

At  the  tariff  hearings,  before  the  Payne  committee  of  1908-9,  F.  R.  Hathaway,  sec- 
retary of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co..  estimated  the  cost  of  a  beet-sugar  factory  investment 
on  the  basis  of  $  1,000  per  ton  of  daily  slicing  capacity.  (Tariff  hearings,  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  p.  3292.)  Henry  T.  Oxnard,  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co., 
made  the  same  basis  of  estimate  before  the  Hardwick  committee.  (Hardwick  hear- 
ings, p.  376.)  This  was  also  the  estimate  of  Charles  W.  Nibley,  the  promoter  and 
organizer  of  the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co.,  of  Utah.    (Hardwick  hearings,  p.  1090.) 

B.U.  Combs,  of  Colorado,  testified  before  the  Hardwick  committee,  of  an  estimate 
of  $367,000  submitted  to  him,  for  the  erection  of  a  beet-sugar  factory  of  600  tons  daily 
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slicing  capacity,  which  would  be  on  the  basis  of  less  than  $600  per  ton,  instead  of 
$1,000.    (Hardwick  hearings,  p.  3283.) 

Before  the  Hardwick  committee  2  Hon.  Joseph  L.  Fordney,  Member  of  Congress  from 
Michigan,  and  a  most  uncompromising  beet-sugar  advocate,  made  this  admission: 

44 1  think j  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  it  in  evidence,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  con- 
tract price  is  $1,000  per  ton."  (Hardwick  hearings,  p.  3285.)  So  the  basis  of  cost  of  a 
beet-sugar  factory  may,  safely,  be  said  to  be  no  more  than  $1,000  per  ton  of  daily  slicing 
capacity. 

BASTS   OP  CAPITALIZATION   OP   BEET-SUGAR  COMPANIES. 

According  to  the  census  report  of  1910,  the  combined  daily  slicing  capacity  of  68 
beet-sugar  factories  in  the  United  States  was  52,750  tons.  On  a  basis  of  average  cost 
this  would  permit  of  a  capitalization  of  $52,750,000.  These  factories,  according  to  the 
same  census  report,  were  capitalized  for  $129,620,000,  or  two  and  one-half  times  their 
cost.  These  factories  produced  457,000  tons  of  sugar.  (See  "The  United  States  beet- 
sugar  industry  and  the  tariff,"  by  Prof.  Roy  G.  Blakey,  of  Columbia  University,  table, 
p.  51.) 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  capitalization  per  ton  of  daily  slicing  capacity 
has  been  increased  from  the  normal  basis  of  $1,097  in  1889  to  $2,458  in  1909. 

CANE-8UOAR  CAPITALIZATION. 

In  contrast  to  this  beet-sugar  inflation,  the  total  capitalization  of  all  cane-sugar 
refining  companies  approximates  $163,000,000,  allowing  a  valuation  of  $12,000,000  for 
the  copartnership  of  Arbuckle  Bros,  and  $1 ,500,000  for  the  Henderson  refinery  of  New 
Orleans.  (See  table,  pp.  136-13$  of  "The  petition  of  the  United  States  of  America  v. 
The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  others,'*  filed  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York.)  This  total  includes  $3,500,000  of  stock 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  York,  $5,000,000  of  the  Spreckels,  and 
$5,000,000  of  the  Franklin  of  Philadelphia,  and  $5,128,000  of  the  National  of  New 
Jersey,  all  owned  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  or  trust,  for  the 
purchase  of  which  a  portion  of  its  $90,000,000  of  stock  was  issued.  It  also  includes 
$25,000,000  of  this  $90,000,000  capital  stock,  issued  in  1902  for  the  purchase  of  over 
$23,000,000  worth  of  stock  in  beet-sugar  companies.  Subtracting  these  amounts  (in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  relative  comparison),  we  find: 


Total  cane,  about. 
Total  beet 


Capitalisa- 
tion. 


$120,000,000 
129,600,000 


Production 

W.AQ, 
1910. 


Ton*. 
2,811.445 
457,000 


Period  of 
operation. 


Months. 
3 


These  cane-refining  companies  produce  over  six  times  as  much  as  the  beet-sugar 
refineries. 

All  of  the  larger  beet-sugar  companies  now  pay  a  dividend  upon  their  common  stock 
(which  was  originally  added  as  a  bonus).  The  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  now  pays  7  per  cent 
upon  their  common  as  compared  with  6  per  cent  upon  the  preferred.  In  1910  this 
company  had  a  surplus  of  $3,025,000,  out  of  which  it  paid  a  stock  dividend  of  $2,000,000. 
or  35  per  cent,  ana  carried  $1,025,000  to  surplus,  its  common  stock  was  then  quoted 
in  Detroit  at  121.  It  has  a  daily  slicing  capacity  of  4,450  tons,  and  is  capitalized  for 
$12,500,000,  or  approximately  three  times  its  cost.  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  up 
to  last  year  paid  6  per  cent  upon  $5,000,000  of  preferred  stock  only,  and  this  year 
started  m  to  pay  5  per  cent  on  $15,000,000  common.  This  past  year  it  earned  sufficient 
to  pay  13 J  per  cent  upon  the  common  and  the  year  before  10}  per  cent.  The  total 
daily  slicing  capacity  of  its  combined  factories  is  5.200  tons.  It  is  capitalized  at 
$20,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  four  times  its  cost.  Last  year  this  companv  charged 
up  over  $751,000  to  "depreciation,"  or  about  8}  per  cent  of  its  earnings.  I'he  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.,  of  Colorado,  pays  7  per  cent  upon  its  preferred  stock  and  5  per  cent 
upoa  its  common.  In  1910  it  nad  a  cash  surplus  of  $5,500,000.  It  has  a  daily  slicing 
capacity  of  9,700  tons  and  is  capitalized  for  $30,000,000,  or  at  the  usual  rate  of  more 
than  three  times  the  cost  of  its  factories. 
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This  interesting  and  illuminating  letter  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  above  com- 
pany was  written  Dy  its  president,  Chester  S.  Morey,  on  March  19, 1910,  to  Washington 
B.  Thomas,  who  was  then  president  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Thomas:  Inclosed  herewith  I  hand  you  copy  of  the  financial 
exhibit  and  income  statement.  This  is  the  form  in  which  we  expect  to  publish 
these  statements,  and  they  will  also  be  used  when  we  make  application  to  list  our 
stock  on  the  New  York  Exchange. 

"You  will  notice  that  this  year,  in  addition  to  the  regular  2J  per  cent  depreciation 
which  we  have  been  deducting  for  the  last  three  years,  we  have  set  up  $1,000,000  in 
depreciation  reserve.  I  do  not  want  this  year's  earnings  to  appear  as  large  as  they 
would  if  we  had  not  made  this  entry.  Of  course  this  can  be  changed  if  the  board  of 
directors  does  riot  approve  of  it. 

"You  will  note  that  our  total  surplus  is  shown  by  these  statements  as  a  little  over 
$5,000,000.  This  does  not  include  any  surplus  from  the  Billings  Co.,  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway  Co.,  and  other  corporations,  which  really  add  nearly  $2,000,000. 

"Our  sugar  is  invoiced  at  4  cents,  and  judging  from  present  market  indications 
there  is  at  least  $1,000,000  profit  that  will  show  up  in  next  year's  business.  The 
value  of  our  real  estate  and  railroads  over  and  above  the  amount  at  which  they  are 
carried  is  at  least  $5,000,000,  so  that  the  actual  surplus  is  nearer  $9,000,000  than 
$5,000,000. 

"Am  pleased  to  say  that  at  some  of  our  factories  the  farmers  are  signing  up  acreage, 
and  feel  more  encouraged  than  I  did  a  week  ago. 

"The  details  of  these  statements  I  will  bring  with  me  when  I  come  to  the  stock- 
holders' meeting." 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  sugar,  the  year  following  the  date  on  which  this  letter 
was  written  was  unquestionably  even  more  profitable  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.  than  any  of  the  preceding  years,  which  seem  to  have  yielded  abnormal  profits, 
as  this  company,  only  organized  in  January,  1905,  had  by  March  19,  1910.  accumu- 
lated a  surplus  of  $9,000,000  in  addition  to  having  paid  regular  yearly  dividends. 
Yet  these  are  the  "interests"  who  whine  at  the  doors  of  Congress  in  Washington  that 
"ruination"  stares  them  in  the  face  if  the  tariff  on  sugar  is  reduced. 

As  compared  with  these  beet-sugar  companies,  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  of 
New  Jersey  (cane  sugar),  though  in  operation  for  more  than  12  years,  does  not  now 
pay  a  dividend  on  its  $10,000,000  common. 

The  beet-sugar  companies  are  enabled  to  do  this,  because  they  are  not  obliged  to 
base  their  selling  price  to  the  consumer  upon  their  cost  of  production  (which  is  around 
3  cents  per  pound),  in  contrast  to  eastern  cane  refiners'  average  of  more  than  4}  cents 
per  pound  (a  full  1J  cents  of  which  is  due  to  the  tariff).  Thus  the  beet-sugar  com- 
panies capitalize  their  cheaper  cost  of  production,  freight,  and  tariff  protection  at  the 
expense  of  die  consumer,  with  no  thought  of  sharing  any  advantage  with  the  farmer. 
The  sugar-beet  companies  deal  with  the  latter  upon  a  free-trade  basis  for  his  beets 
and  charge  the  consumer  upon  the  highest  protective  basis  for  their  product.  Hence 
little  sympathy  should  be  wasted  upon  this  tariff-favored  element  on  account  of  the 
disposition  shown  to  exploit  the  benefits  so  generously  conferred  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  at  large  whom  Congress  represents. 

INTERE8T  OP  TRUST  IN   DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY. 

It  has  been  the  invariable  rule  for  representatives  of  the  domestic  beet  and  Louisiana 
cane  sugar  interests  to  charge,  both  in  the  literature  they  disseminate  and  at  hearings 
before  congressional  committees,  that  the  cane-refining  interests  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board alone  are  anxious  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  for  the  sole  purpose  of  annihi- 
lating the  domestic  sugar  industry,  so  as  to  give  the  former  a  complete  monopoly  of 
the  sugar  market  and  the  regulation  of  prices.  What  these  respective  representatives 
are  careful  not  to  divulge  is  the  close  alliance  between  the  beet-sugar  industry  and 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  monopoly  of  the  Louisiana  raw  cane-sugar 
crop  this  trust  enjoys. 

According  to  tnc  findings  and  report  of  the  Hardwick  committee,  the  American 
Suear  Refining  Co.,  or  trust,  controls  over  62  per  cent  of  the  cane^refining  industry, 
and  according  to  the  allegations  in  the  suit  brought  to  dissolve  it  as  a  trust  and  mo- 
nopoly in  restraint  of  trade  it  exercises  control  over  domestic  beet-sugar  companies 
that  produce  64  per  cent  of  the  beet  sugar. 

It  dominates  the  Michigan  Sugar  Lo.,  with  six  factories  in  Michigan;  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.,  with  nine  factories  in  Colorado;  and  one  each  in  Montana  and 
Nehraska;  tne  Utah-Idaho,  Amalgamated  <&  Lewiston,  or  "Mormon  group,"  with  all 
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of  the  11  factories  of  Utah  and  Idaho;  the  Spreckels  (the  largest  beet-sugar  factory 
in  the  world)  and  Alameda  in  California;  the  Continental  Sugar  Co.,  with  factories 
at  BlisBfield,  Mich.,  and  Fremont,  Ohio;  the  Iowa  Sugar  Co.,  with  a  factory  at 
Waverly,  Iowa;  the  Carver  County  Sugar  Co.,  with  a  factory  at  Chaska.  Minn.;  and 
the  Menominee  River  Sugar  Co.,  with  a  factory  at  Menominee,  Mich.  Prior  to  1907 
it  held  $7,500,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  with  factories  in 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  California,  but  since  that  time  has  disposed  of  these  holdings. 
This  action  has  been  explained  by  the  president  of  the  trust  to  nave  been  in  retaliation 
to  the  action  of  Henry  T.  Oxnard  (one  of  the  officers  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.) 
in  repudiating  a  contract  he  had  entered  into  with  the  trust  (in  behalf  of  his  com- 
pany) to  allow  the  former  to  act  as  agent  for  the  latter  in  the  disposal  of  the  latter'* 
product  until  1913  upon  the  basis  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  commission.  This 
concession  by  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  at  that  time  was  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ciliating the  trust  and  preventing  it  from  again  dropping  the  price  1$  cents  per  pound 
without  warning,  as  it  had  done  in  the  fall  of  1901  overnight  in  Missouri  River  terri- 
tory, to  the  utter  demoralizaton  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.'s  trade.  The  par 
value  of  the  stock  which  the  trust  owns  in  these  companies  is  $23,133,990. 

Through  intimidation,  it  compels  the  Louisiana  planters  to  deal  with  it  in  the  dis- 
posal of  their  raw  cane-sugar  product,  and  upon  its  own  arbitrary  terms,  which,  among 
other  things,  comprehend  a  fictitious  reduction,  based  upon  the  cost  of  freight  between 
New  Orleans  ana  New  York,  though  the  trust  refines  all  of  its  Louisiana  product 
at  New  Orleans  and  Chalmette.  Only  on  one  or  two  occasions  has  a  refinery,  inde- 
pendent of  the  trust,  been  able  to  induce  the  Louisiana  planters  to  deal  with  it. 
With  this  exception,  the  trust  has  enjoyed  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  Louisiana 
raw-cane  productions  ever  since  it  was  organized. 

It  owns  or  controls  companies  that  operate  6  cane  refineries  in  New  York  and 
vicinity,  3  in  Philadelphia,  2  in  New  Orleans,  Jersey  City,  and  San  Francisco,  and 
1  in  Boston. 

From  the  nature  of  the  control  it  exercises  over  both  industries,  it  has  an  unfair 
advantage  over  independent  cane  refiners,  as  it  can  compete  with  them  from  both 
directions,  and  absolutely  regulate  the  method  of  prices  m  its  exclusive  beet-sugar 
territory.  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  its  acting  president,  declined  to  express  an  opinion 
about  a  change  in  the  present  tariff  before  the  Hard  wick  committee,  though  ne  ex- 
pressed a  willingness,  if  the  opportunity  were  afforded  him,  before  a  congressional 
tariff  committee.  He  had  this  opportunity  offered  through  the  recent  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  but  he  did  not  appear.  Perhaps  he  considered  his 
company  sufficiently  well  represented  through  its  Deet-eugar  allies. 

But  what  Mr.  Atkins  gives  as  a  reason  for  the  trust's  investment  in  beet-sugar  com- 
panies explains  exactly  its  interest  in  the  present  tariff.  He  testified,  on  page  79  of 
the  Hard  wick  hearings,  as  follows: 

"I  think  Mr.  Havemeyer  had  tried  for  many  years  to  get  a  reduction  of  duties, 
and  he  made  no  headway;  and  then  he  thought  he  might  as  well  join  the  protective 
forces  and  take  advantage  of  the  high  rate  of  duty  on  sugar  produced  in  beet  factories; 
and  that,  I  understand,  was  his  object  in  building  these  beet  factories — so  as  to  come 
under  the  protective  influence." 

So  it  would  appear  as  usual,  that  this  is  a  subterfuge  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  sympathy  and  diverting  attention  so  that  the  trust  may  continue  to  expand 
and  thrive,  at  the  expense  of  its  independent  cane  refining  rivals,  and  the  domestic 
beet  and  cane  interests  to  exact  and  exploit,  at  the  expense  of  the  American  con- 
sumer, through  the  maintenance  of  a  hold-up  tariff. 

THE   BRU88ELS  CONVENTION. 

On  page  3  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  report  occurs  this  exaggerated 
description: 

"To  remove  the  duty  from  su^ar  imports  would  mean  the  removal  of  our  counter- 
vailing duties,  when  Russia,  which  pays  heavy  export  bounties,  could  flood  us  with 
bounty-paid  sugars,  crush  out  our  home  industry,  capture  our  markets  and  make  us 
dependent  upon  the  whim  of  one  country  for  our  annual  supply  of  a  food  necessity." 

As  the  maximum  production  of  Russia  has  never  exceeded  2.100.000  tons  in  any 
one  year,  out  of  whicn  she  supplies  her  own  needs  and  is  obliged  to  keep  on  hand  an 
"indivertible  reserve"  of  10  per  cent  besides  supplying  Finland,  from  whom  she 
receives  preferential  treatment,  Persia  and  Turkey,  her  contiguous  customers,  China, 
the  Far  East,  and  England  to  the  extent  of  200,000  to  300,000  tons  per  year,  it  is  utterly 
preposterous,  in  the  face  of  natural  conditions,  to  presume  that  we  would  ever  become 
^dependent  upon  the  whim"  of  this  "one  country  for  our  annual  supply  of  a  food 
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necessity,"  since  our  present  requirements  approximate  3,500,000  tons  per  year. 
This  same  report,  on  page  4,  refers  to  the  Brussels  convention  and  inconsistently 
observes: 

"Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  foreign  countries,  adhering  to  the 
Brussels  convention,  if  we  take  the  duties  off  sugar,  would  only  have  to  declare  the 
United  States  conventional  territory  to  enable  them  to  control  our  supply  of  sugar 
and  fix  the  price  we  should  pay  for  it." 

In  the  one  place,  the  committee  points  out  the  grave  danger  we  would  subject 
ourselves  to  by  abolishing  the  duties;  and,  in  the  other,  the  manner  in  which  we  would 
be  saved,  automatically,  from  the  consequences  of  our  rash  act. 

AH  appear  to  be  agreed  that  the  industries  of  the  United  States  should  not  be 
requirea  to  compete  with  bounty-fed  products  from  other  nations,  so  that  if  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  we  were  in  danger  it  would  have  been  a  very  simple  matter  to  have 
made  the  present  countervailing  clause  in  our  tariff  law  applicable.  This  provides 
that  any  imports  on  which  a  bounty  has  been  paid  shall  be  assessed  a  countervailing 
duty  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  bounty  paid. 

These  vague  and  contradictory  assertions  prompt  us  to  describe  the  Brussels  con- 
vention and  explain  the  effect  of  its  operations  upon  Russian  imports  of  sugar  to  the 
United  States.  The  Brussels  convention  is  the  designation  given  to  an  assembly  of 
the  representatives  df  various  European  countries  at  Brussels  in  1902  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  some  basis  of  regulating  or  abolishing  bounties  upon  exports  of  sugar  by 
international  agreement. 

Prior  to  this  convention  European  nations  engaged  in  fostering  beet-sugar  produc- 
tion were  accustomed  to  encourage  exports  of  surplus  sugar  through  a  system  of 
bounties  so  liberal  that  producers  were  able  to  dispose  of  their  product  abroad  even 
cheaper  than  the  actual  cost  of  production  at  home.  This  gave  rise  to  such  intense 
rivalry  that  the  financial  stability  of  certain  nations  was  threatened  by  the  excessive 
export  bounties  allowed  to  sugar. 

The  Brussels  convention  of  1902  was  participated  in  and  signed  by  Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  Sweden,  Lux- 
embourg, England,  and  later,  Switzerland.  Russia,  one  of  the  chief  promulgators  of 
the  bounty  6VBtem  (by  indirection,  through  favore,  ostensibly,  granted  to  promote 
domestic  production),  did  not  join.  The  underlying  principle  governing  the  parties 
to  this  convention  was  the  abolition  of  export  bounties  in  every  conceivable  form  by 
a  mutual  agreement  to  countervail  to  the  extent  of  such  bounties.  Hence,  Russia  was 
mainly  affected. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  action  of  this  convention  was  to  bring  about  an  increase 
in  price  to  the  consumers  of  those  countries  who  had  been  beneficiaries  of  the  bounty 
system  in  the  past.  This  rise  was  particularly  felt  in  England,  where  the  amount  of 
consumption  per  capita  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  though  they  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  imports  for  their  supplies,  and  where  they  had  formerly  reaped  the  full  benefits 
of  the  bounty  excesses.  This  agreement  was  to  last  for  five  years.  Hence,  in  1907, 
when  preliminary  arrangements  were  being  made  to  continue  the  convention  for 
another  five  years,  England  insisted  that  Russia  be  allowed  to  join  upon  terms  that 
would  be  more  liberal  than  those  of  the  original  protocol.  Through  the  insistence  of 
England  and  her  threat  to  "bolt"  the  convention  unless  her  demands  were  complied 
with,  Russia  was  permitted  to  join  on  the  basis  of  a  limitation  of  1,000,000  tons  export 
of  bounty-paid  sugars  to  "  conventional  territory"  during  six  years,  the  maximum  in 
any  one  year  to  be  no  more  than  200,000  tons.  This  concession  to  Russia  has  been 
extended  in  the  latest  protocol  (renewing  the  convention  until  1918)  to  1,250,000  tons. 

All  of  this  was  lost  sight  of  by  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  who 
did  not  follow  or  seem  to  understand  the  clear  exposition  of  this  subject  given  by  Mr. 
Morris  Jacobson,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  real  fear  to  be  apprehended  from  the  operations  of  the  Brussels  convention  is 
the  classification  of  our  sugars  as  bounty  fed,  owing  to  our  high  protective  tariff.  This 
question  has  not  yet  been  mooted,  because  we  nave  not  yet  become  such  a  large 
exporter  of  sugar  that  our  competition  has  been  felt  abroad.  So  far  as  Russia  is  con- 
cerned;  we  are  "convention  territory  "  in  the  view  of  the  Brussels  convention,  instead 
of  having  to  be  "declared"  so,  as  erroneously  stated  in  the  report.  It  would  only 
require  an  affirmative  declaration  (in  the  light  of  former  constructions)  on  the  part  of 
the  Brussels  convention  to  have  our  sugars  classified  as  bounty  fed  in  consequence 
of  the  nature  of  our  high  protective  tariff.  This  decision  will  become  inevitable  when- 
ever we  become  such  a  large  exporter  of  sugar  as  to  affect  the  European  markets. 
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Consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  for  1911— W.  <fc  G.  (in  tons). 

Louisiana  (cane) 280, 931 

Texas  (cane) 7, 143 

Domestic  beet 506, 825 

Domestic  maple  sugar 8, 000 

Foreign  molasses 1 8, 910 

Total  domestic  production 811, 809 

Hawaii  (cane) 482, 231 

Porto  Rico  (cane) 280, 622 

Philippine  Islands  (cane) 168, 408 

Total  imported  duty  free 931, 261 

Total  duty  free 1,743,070 

Cuba  (cane)  assessed  a  duty  of  1.348  cents  per  pound,  basis  96° 1, 409, 259 

Foreign  raw  cane  (Java,  138,470;  San  Domingo,  12,161;  Demerara, 

11,959;  Brazil,  10.976;  Surinam,  5,933;  Peru,  5,780  tons) 183, 341 

Foreign  raw  beet  (Europe) :.     13,915 

Total  (assessed  a  duty  of  1.685  cents  per  pound,  basis  96°) 197, 256 

Foreign  refined  beet 430 

Foreign  refined  cane 1, 373 

Total  (assessed  a  duty  of  1.9  cents  per  pound) 1,803 

Total  consumption 3, 351, 388 

There  were  exported  in  1911,  19,019  tons  of  refined  sugar,  which  would  make  the 
total  production  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1911,  3,370,407  tons. 

European  beet  sugar. 


Germany 

Austria 

France 

Belgium 

Holland 

Russia 

Other  countries. 


Total. 


Production 

1911-12 
(F.  O.  Licht). 


Tons. 

1,500,000 

1,145,000 
522,000 
235.000 
255,000 

2,050,000 
633,000 


6,340,000 


Consumption 
1910-11. 


Ton*. 

1,373,578 
666,368 
692,558 
100,636 
118,852 

1,134,000 

0) 


*  Consumed  Locally. 
Merchants'  European  bect-sugar  estimate  for  1012-13. 


Tons. 


Germany 2,650,000-2,850,000 

Austria 1,750,000-1,850,000 

France 850, 000-    900, 000 

Holland,  Belgium,  and  other  convention  countries 547, 000-    615, 000 

5, 797, 000-6, 215, 000 

Russia 1,800,000-2,000,000 

Other  nonconvention  countries 578, 000-    640, 000 


Total. 


8,175,000-8,855,000 
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Die  principal  sugar-producing  countries  of  the  world,  outside  of  Europe,  the  United 

States,  and  tie  latter 's  usual  sources  of  supply,  are: 

Tons. 

Argentine  (cane) 170,000 

Australia  (cane) 180, 000 

Brazil  (cane) 260,000 

British  India  (cane)  (consumed  locally) 2, 300, 400 

Formosa,  Japan  (cane) 220, 000 

Java  (cane)  (exported  mainly  to  Holland,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 

States) 1,395,000 

Mauritius  (cane) 160,000 

Peru  (cane) 150.000 

TOTAL  WORLD'S  PRODUCTION. 

1911-12  (Willett  6  Gray),  15,863,589  tons,  consisting  of  8,986,589  cane,  6,877,000  beet. 

1910-11  (Willett  6  Gray),  16,998,793  tons,  consisting  of  8,438,447  cane,  8,560,346  beet. 

The  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1910-11  (all  of  which  was 

imported)  was  1,879,352  tons,  and  their  price  for  sugar  less  than  in  any  other  country. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 


Pounds. 

Austria-Hungary 28. 53 

Belgium 38.37 

Denmark 84.23 

England 91.68 

Prance 42.84 

Germany 47.  91 

Holland 45.67 

Italy 10.10 

The  average  per  capita  consumption  of  the  world  is  about  22  pounds.    The  average 
per  capita  consumption  of  Europe  is  34.88  pounds. 

Import  and  internal-revenue  taxes  levied  upon  sugar  in  European  countries. 


Pounds. 

Norway 46. 10 

Hussia 22.49 

Spain 13.69 

Sweden 57.  98 

Switzerland 76. 34 

United  States 82.00 

Australia 100.00 


Austria-Hungary. 
Belgium 


Denmark. 
France... 
Germany. 
Holland.. 


Italy. 

Russia 

Spam 

United  Kingdom 


Import 
tax  per 
pound. 

Internal- 
revenue 

Total 
both 

tax  per 
pound. 

taxes  per 
pound. 

Cents. 

Cento. 

Genu. 

0.52 

3.50 

4.02 

.62 

1.75 

2.27 

1.21 

.49 

1.70 

.52 

2.53 

3.05 

.52 

L51 

2.03 

4.92 
6.23 

4.92 

2.44 

8.67 

6.06 

2.50 

8.56 

a  49 

3.06 

a  65 

.40 

.40 

The  import  taxes  alone  represent  the  protection  accorded  domestic  production. 
All  sugars,  domestic  as  well  as  imported,  must  respond  to  the  payment  of  internal- 
revenue  taxes. 

The  countries  of  Europe  collect  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  from  sugar,  but  do  so 
by  taxing  all  the  sugar  consumed,  while  in  the  United  States  only  the  half  that  is 
imported  produces  any  revenue,  tne  balance  being  untaxed.  Thus  half  of  the  sugar 
that  we  consume  yields  no  revenue,  and  domestic  producers  increase  their  price  to 
consumers  to  the  full  amount  of  the  tariff  levied  on  the  imported  half. 

The  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  the  United  States  are  1.90  cents  per  pound  on  refined, 
1.685  cents  per  pound  on  full-duty -paying  raw,  96°  test,  and  1.348  cents  per  pound  on 
Cuban  sugars  of  the  same  test. 
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A  Protest. 

(Committee  of  wholesale  grocers  formed  to  assist  in  obtaining  cheaper  sugar  for  consumers  through  reduc* 
tion  of  duties  on  raw  and  refined  sugars,  138  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.] 

COMMITTEE. 

Carl  Schuster  (Koenig  &  Schuster),  New  York  City;  B.  F.  Persons  (Parsons  &  Sco- 
ville  Co.),  Evansville,  Ind;  B.  E.  Collins  (Collins  &  Co.),  Birmingham,  Ala.;  G. 
Thalheimer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  F.  J.  Dessoir  (B.  C.  Williams  &  Co.),  New  York  City; 
W.  E.  Small  (The  A.  B.  Small  Co.),  Macon,  Ga.;  A.  Blanton  (A.  Blanton  Grocery  Co.), 
Marion,  N.  C;  W.  H.  Baker  (Baker  &  Co.),  Winchester,  Va.;  H  C.  Beggs  (Dillworth 
Bros.  Co.),  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  B.  E.  BenUey  (Bentley,  Shriver  &  Co.),  Baltimore,  Md.; 
A.  S.  Hammond  (Monypeny  Hammond  Co.),  Columbus,  Ohio;  Henry  Baden  (Henry 
Baden  A  CoA  Independence,  Kans.;  H.  T.  Gates  (E.  W.  Gates  &  Co.),  Bichmond, 
Va.;  E.  L.  Woodard  (E.  L.  Woodard  &  Co.),  Norfolk,  Va.;  Jacob  Zinsmeister  (J.  Zins- 
meister  &  Bro.),  Louisville,  Ky.;  A.  Brinitley  (A.  Brinkley  &  Co.),  Norfolk,  Va.; 
John  E.  Talmadge,  jr.  (Talmadge  Bros.  &  Co.),  Athens,  Ga.;  Isaac  Horner  (Hy.  Horner 
&  Co.),  Chicago,  HI.;  E.  P.  McKinney  (McKinney  &  Co.),  Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  H.  Y. 
McCord  (McCord  Stuart  Co.),  Atlanta,  Ga.:  A.  S.  Webster  (Webster  Grocery  Co.), 
Danville,  HI.;  Edward  Cumpson  (T.  &  E.  Cumpson),  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  F.  J.  Dessoir, 
chairman;  F.  C.  Lowry,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Republican  national  platform  of  1908,  while  committing  its  party,  in  a  general 
way,  to  a  new  basis  of  protection,  also  went  on  record  in  a  special  manner  an  in  favor 
of  tariff  revision.  This  division  of  policy  was  adopted  in  order  to  placate  popular 
feeling  aroused  against  the  increased  cost  of  living,  caused  by  the  high-tariff  taxes 
upon  the  common  necessities  of  life.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
cnusetts,  was  most  instrumental  in  framing  this  platform.  With  ear  to  the  ground, 
from  inherited  instinct,  he  had  heard  rumblings  of  tariff  disturbances  over  the  land, 
that  were  loudest  in  his  native  State.  As  an  historian  he  knew  well  how  to  interpret 
these  sounds;  as  a  statesman  still  better  how  to  give  warning.  As  a  scholar  he  knew 
full  well  how  to  allay  alarms  by  language;  as  a  politician  still  better  how  to  use  it,  for 
evasion.  Interpreting  this  declaration  of  expediency  as  pointing  toward  revision 
downward  and  nelieving  that  the  presidential  nominee's  letter  of  acceptance  was  a 
guaranty  of  such  relief,  in  event  of  succcsb,  the  American  people  elected  a  Bepubli- 
can  President  and  Congress  to  carry  out  this  reform.  When  Congress  convened  it 
was  commonly  supposed  that  the  Republican  majority  would  hasten  to  pass  special 
tariff  legislation  in  support  of  their  pledges  in  recognition  of  the  people's  confidence. 
Sugar,  one  of  the  commonest  necessities  of  life,  was  being  taxed  out  of  all  proportion, 
even  in  comparison  with  the  expensive  luxuries  of  diamonds  and  automobiles,  while 
the  consumer  "paid  the  piper.  Importations  of  raw  sugar,  that  comprise  only  half 
of  our  consumption,  yielded  17  per  cent  of  our  entire  customs  revenue,  amounting  to 
more  than  $52,000,000  per  annum,  while  the  other  half,  comprising  the  production 
of  domestic  beet  and  cane  sugar,  afforded  no  revenue,  the  promoters  of  which  took 
advantage  of  the  high  tariff  taxed  upon  the  imported  half  to  increase  their  price  to 
the  full  extent  of  that  tariff  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  American  consumer.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  this  "indefensible"  tariff  schedule  would  be  the  first  to  engage 
attention  for  revision.  But  the  now  "famous  but  not  forgeottn"  Payne- Aid  rich 
tariff  bill  of  1909,  partly  increasing,  partly  reducing,  but  generally  standing  pat  on 
tariff  rates,  was  the  final  creation  of  tardy  deliberations.  This  bill  reduced  the  duty 
upon  refined  sugar  (of  which  none  is  imported  so  could  not  be  affected)  0.05  rent 
per  pound  and  retained  the  duties  upon  raw  sugar  (of  which  1,750,000  tons  paying 
duties  are  imported  annually)  at  the  same  high  rates,  arrived  at  in  the  Dingley  bill  of 
1897,  the  only  change  since  that  time  being  the  small  concession  gran  tea  to  Cuban 
imports  in  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1903.  Hence  this  seeming  reduction  had  no  effect 
upon  the  price  of  sugar  and  left  the  patient,  long-suffering  consumer  still  a  victim  to 
tariff  discriminations.  This  was  approved  by  the  President,  and  subsequently  glori- 
fied by  him  as  "the  best  tariff  law  ever  enacted." 

Resentment  over  this  form  of  "fooling  some  of  the  people  some  of  the  time"  was 
forcibly  brought  home  to  most  of  these  "malefactors"  of  legislation  in  the  following 
Federal  and  State  elections  of  1910.  A  Democratic  House,  with  a  Senate  in  which  the 
balance  of  power  was  wielded  by  Progressive  Republicans  favorable  to  tariff  revision, 
was  the  reversal  caused  by  popular  indignation. 
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and  brought  forth  as  the  mouse  of  their  labors  a  measure  advocating  abolition  of  "the 
Dutch  standard"  and  "refiners1  differential,"  and  otherwise  leaving  the  provisions 
of  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  of  1909  (which  do  not  differ  in  effect  from  those  of  the  Dingley 
bill  of  1897)  unchanged.  As  elimination  of  these  features  would  not  reduce  the  price 
of  sugar  to  the  consumer,  but  would  add  confusion  to  the  deplorable  defects  of  the 
present  provisions,  we  wish  to  protest  against  this  latest  attempt  to  evade  the  real 
issue  of  tariff  revision  by  the  Republican  majority  through  the  resourceful ,  shifty 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  against  his  method  of  playing  "fast  and  loose 
with  the  American  public. 

OBJECT  OF  REFINERS*  DIFFERENTIAL. 

As  explained  before  your  committee,  the  actual  difference  in  the  tariff  tax  between 
raw  and  refined  sugar  is  only  7}  hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  the  duty  on  raw  sugar 
96°  test  being  1.685  cents  per  pound,  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  making  provision  for 
0.035  cent  per  degree  to  be  added  if  above  and  subtracted  if  below  96°  test.  For 
example:  Sugar  96  per  cent  pure  pays  a  tariff  rate  of  1.685  cents  per  pound;  sugar  97 
per  cent  pure  pays  a  tariff  rate  of  1.72  cents  per  pound;  sugar  98  per  cent  pure  pays  a 
tariff  rate  of  1.755  cents  per  pound ;  sugar  99  per  cent  pure  payB  a  tariff  rate  of  1 .79  cents 
per  pound. 

On  the  same  basis  100  per  cent,  or  refined  sugar,  would  pay  a  duty  of  1.825  cents;  but 
the  duty  upon  refined  sugar  is  1.90  cents,  and  the  difference  between  1.90  cents  and 
1.825  cents  is  seventy-five  one-thousand  wb  of  1  cent.  This  is  what  is  called ' '  refiners* 
differential,"  and  is  what  Senator  Lodge  proposes  to  abolish.  Because  the  first  cost  of 
the  refiner's  product  is  increased  by  toe  tariff  naturally  their  finished  cost  is  higher 
as  a  result.  To  offset  that  refiners,  under  the  present  schedule,  have  a  protection  of  but 
seventy-five  one-thousandths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  It  would  be  perfectly  proper  to 
give  our  refiners  no  protection  whatever  on  their  finished  product  if  their  first  cost  was 
not  increased  by  the  tariff;  but  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  increase  their  first  cost  in 
this  manner  ana  then  require  them  to  compete  with  a  foreign  refiner  who  does  not 
labor  under  this  handicap.  All  countries  recognize  this  feature  in  their  tariff  laws, 
even  where  the  tariff  is  low,  as  in  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  Belgium  refiners 
have  a  protection  of  0.05  cent  per  pound,  the  import  duty  being  53  cents  on  refined 
and  48  cents  on  98°  test  raw  sugar. 

When  raw  sugars  were  placed  upon  the  free  list  in  1891  the  duty  of  50  cents  per  100 
pounds  (which  was  excessive  and  out  of  all  reason)  was  retained  on  refined,  thereby 
admitting  the  right  of  refiners  to  protection  when  the  raw  material  was  free.  While 
this  emphasizes  the  point  that  we  make,  we  do  not  agree  with  the  theory  that  a  scientific 
tariff  should  give  refiners  in  this  country  any  protection  on  their  finished  product  if 
raw  sugars  were  admitted  free,  as  our  refiners  should  be  able  to  operate  as  cheaply  as 
refiners  anywhere  in  the  world;  but  we  do  contend  that  a  tariff  increasing  refiners1 
first  cost  on  their  raw  material  would  be  most  unscientific  if  it  gave  those  refiners  no 
protection  on  their  finished  product.  The  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  should 
be  familiar  with  the  above  precedent,  as  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  at  the  time. 
The  desire  expressed  in  the  report  to  heavily  protect  the  domestic  cane  and  beet 
industry  and  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  do  this  by  abolishing  the  refiners'  differen- 
tial, exhibits  cross  purposes  and  lack  of  scientific  understanding  of  the  situation. 
Such  a  proposition  would  make  us  appear  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  sugar  men  the  world 
over. 

THE  DUTCH  STANDARD. 

Plausibly  pretending  concessions,  while  actually  practicing  deception,  they  advo- 
cate abolition  of  the  Dutch  standard  which  they  craftily  nullify  by  inserting  a  " wood- 
chuck"  branding  clause.  Willett  &  Gray  comment  on  this  in  their  Statistical  Sugar 
Trade  Journal  of  May  23,  as  follows: 

"No  foreign  refiner  is  likely  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  branding  the  polari- 
scope  test  on  packages  of  soft  sugar  and  guaranteeing  them  to  pass  the  United  States 
customs  and  pure-food  laws  within  one-half  of  a  degree  after  an  ocean  voyage.  The 
clause  being  in  a  tariff  bill,  it  was  at  first  supposed  to  apply  on  foreign  imports  only, 
hut  we  learn  that  Senator  Lodge  states  that  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  domestic  refined 
sugar  also.  Here  again  -the  clause  defeats  its  purpose,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  all  soft  sugars,  raw  and  refined,  deteriorate  rapidly  in  polariscojSe  test  with 
changes  in  transportation  and  weather.  If  packages  are  branded  at  refineries  on  a 
stated  date  and  toe  sugars  retested  at  a  later  date,  either  at  refinery  or  in  the  country, 
a  greater  loss  than  one-half  a  degree  is  certain  to  be  found  and  even  2°  difference 
might  appear. 
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"This  feature,  foreshadowing  trouble  under  the  pure-food  law,  together  with  the 
extra  trouble  and  expense  attending  the  testing  and  branding,  indicating  increasing 
cost  to  consumers,  is  almost  certain  to  curtail  the  manufacture  here  of  soft  sugars 
and  defeat  the  object  of  the  clause. 

"There  is  no  infringement  of  the  pure-food  law  in  the  present  manufacturing  of 
soft  refined  sugar,  as  can  be  clearly  shown  from  an  analysis  of  such  manufacture. 
Polariscope  test  may  be  changed,  but  intrinsic  merit  of  soft  sugar  is  not  changed 
thereby,  as  shown  by  the  more  perfect  test  of  analysis." 

The  elimination  of  the  Dutch  standard,  without  any  clause  qualifying  the  effect 
of  its  operation,  would  lead  to  the  following  natural  and  inevitable  consequences. 
It  would  expose  the  American  refiner,  and  especially  Louisiana  planters,  to  unequal 
competitive  conditions. 

The  Dutch  standard  in  the  present  law.  which  requires  all  sugars  over  No.  16  Dutch 
standard  in  color  to  be  taxed  as  refined  sugar,  has  prevented  foreign  refiners  from 
semirefining  raw  sugars  and  manufacturing  a  product  light  in  color,  but  low  in  test, 
to  be  exported  to  the  United  States  and  sold  to  the  trade  for  direct  consumption; 
the  import  duty  on  same  being  assessed  at  the  same  rates  that  our  refiners  would  have 
to  pay  for  raw  sugar  of  the  same  low  saccharine  content.  Under  free  sugar,  or  a  low 
rate  of  import  duty,  such  as  the  European  countries  have,  there  is  no  reason  for  this 
clause,  the  only  excuse  for  it  being  when  our  refiners'  first  cost  is  materially  increased, 
as  it  is  under  the  present  rates  of  duty.  Of  this  fact  Senator  Ixxlge  must  also  be 
cognizant,  as,  when  voting  for  the  present  rates  to  be  maintained,  he  has  also  voted 
for  the  retention  of  this  clause  a  number  of  times.  It  therefore  appears  that  his 
only  object  at  this  time  in  removing  the  refiners'  differential  and  the  Dutch  standard 
clause  m  his  recognition  of  the  popular  demand  that  "something  must  be  done" 
with  the  sugar  tariff,  and  his  desire  to  make  as  little  real  change  as  possible,  at  the 
same  time  go  before  the  voters  next  fall  with  the  statement  that  "we  have  revised 
the  sugar  tariff,"  just  as  this  element  in  the  Republican  Party  made  the  same  claim 
two  yeare  ago,  wnen  they  reduced  the  tariff  on  refined  sugar  (of  which  none  is 
imported)  five  one-hundred ths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  knowing  in  their  heartsthat  by 
no  possible  chance  could  it  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  1  mill  to  the  consumer. 

OUR  SO-CALLED  FOREIGN   SOURCES  OP  8UPPLY. 

The  report  accompanying  this  substitute  bill  intimates,  on  page  2,  that  "we  are 
dependent  upon  'foreign  sources'  for  our  supplies."  As  all  tut  77,000  tons  in  a 
normal  year  were  supplied  by  cane  sugar  from  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines, 
and  I/Duisiana,  our  possessions,  Cuba,  our  ward,  and  the  domestic  beet-sugar  industry, 
and  the  former  came  from  the  West  Indies  and  Java,  and  not  from  Europe,  we  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  "dependent  upon  the  'foreran  countries'  (of  Europe)  for  our 
supplies."  With  a  certain  increase  of  production  in  Cuba,  the  indications  are  that 
little  or  no  sugar  will  hereafter  be  imported  from  other  than  there  and  our  island 
possessions. 

The  sugar  industry  of  Porto  Rico  is  controlled  almost  entirely  by  capitalists  resid- 
ing in  the  United  States.  The  enormous  profits  made,  because  the  value  of  the  sugar 
is  being  enhanced  by  the  tariff,  are  shared  only  in  a  small  measure  by  the  native 
laborers,  who  receive  65  to  80  cents  a  day.  So  profitable  is  the  production  of  sugar 
becoming  through  the  influence  of  our  tariff  concession  that  cultivation  is  being 
forced  upon  lands  not  naturally  adapted  to  the  growth  of  sugar  cane  nor  ever  intended 
to  be  utilized  for  such  purpose.  Enormous  rentals  are  being  paid  to  Spanish  land- 
lords. Even  hillsides  and  mountain  sides  are  at  a  premium.  All  of  this  is  due  to 
the  high  protection  accorded  to  encourage  natural  development  in  infancy,  to  be 
withdrawn  when  grown.  The  purpose  of  protection  having  been  accomplished,  it 
is  time  to  relax.  Porto  Rico  is  climatically  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cane  sugar 
and  in  natural,  accessible  lands  quite  as  productive  as  Cuba.  The  latter  produces 
sugar  at  a  cost  of  about  2  cents  per  pound,  and  laborers  receive  from  $1  to  $1.25  per 
day,  compared  with  the  maximum  wage  of  80  cents  per  day  for  common  labor  in  Porto 
Rico,  as  testified  in  the  Senate  hearings  page  140,  by  Don  Carlos  McCormick.  It 
is,  therefore,  clear  that  as  far  as  Porto  Rico  is  concerned,  no  justification  exists  for 
taxing  the  American  people  $120,000,000  annually  in  order  that  the  promoters  of  the 
sugar  industry  in  this  island  may  continue  to  make  excessive  profits.  Porto  Rico 
having  forced  its  cultivation  from  85,000  tons  in  1898  to  385,000  tons  in  1911  has 
reached  its  limit  under  all  circumstances  and  is  no  longer  an  "infant  industry11 
needing  the  advantages  incidental  to  a  high  protective  tariff.  J 

In  Hawaii,  as  in  Porto  Rico,  the  sugar  industry  is  composed  of  nonresidents.  If  the 
committee  is  to  be  influenced  by  Mr.  Fairchild,  the  sole  Hawaiian  representative, 
our  concessions  to  these  islands  nave  been  a  detriment  rather  than  a  Denefit      He 
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testified  that  the  average  cost  of  landing  a  ton  of  sugar  in  New  York  for  the  six  years 
preceding  annexation  was  $43.11  or  $2.15  per  hundred  pounds;  whereas  now  it  costs 
$65.96,  or  $3.29  per  hundred  pounds,  an  alleged  difference  of  over  $22  per  ton  (see 
hearings,  p.  579).  (Note  this  is  not  stripped  cost  of  production,  freight  and  all  other 
incidentals  being  added,  as  these  protectionists,  when  in  Washington,  always  make 
their  cost  appear  as  high  as  possible.)  This  increase  is  attempted  to  be  explained  from 
the  necessity  of  "Occidentalizing"  their  oriental  labor  on  account  of  our  attitude 
of  "benevolent  assimilation."  Hawaii  is  ideal  for  cane-sugar  cultivation,  and  in 
favorable  localities,  surpasses  Cuba.  She,  too,  has  reached  the  limit  of  her  production 
and  needs  no  further  tariff  stimulation.  Planters  refine  part  of  their  own  product  at 
San  Francisco,  turning  over  the  balance  to  the  trust,  on  most  favorable  terms.  From 
plantations  to  the  ports  of  San  Francisco  and  New  York  these  same  sugar  interests 
control  all  transportation,  terminal  and  dockage  facilities,  and  investigation  will 
show  that  they  employ  these  advantages  to  exact  high  rates  for  the  performance  of  these 
various  services,  and  so  indirectly  benefit  from  the  tariff,  at  the  same  time  making 
their  cost,  laid  down  in  New  York,  appear  abnormal  as  compared  with  Cuba.  The 
Hawaiian  planters  are  known  to  have  made  a  profit  of  $20,000,000,  or  38  per  cent,  out 
of  a  total  crop  value  of  $52,000,000  in  1910,  by  reason  of  their  ability  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  tariff.  We  find  no  justification  here  for  continuing  to  heavily  tax  American 
consumers.  As  the  majority  of  the  committee  seemed  enthusiastic  over  the  results 
of  commercial  expansion  brought  about  by  our  attitude  toward  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii, 
why  did  they  not  extend  it  to  the  Philippines?  Gen.  Edwards  maintained,  under 
proper  encouragement  and  development  the  Philippines  could  supply  the  world, 
and  limitation  to  300,000  tons  (the  "joker"  in  the  bill  of  1909)  would  both  impede 
progress  and  retard  the  investment  of  capital.  Why  did  the  committee  overlook  these 
facts?  By  affirmative  action  they  could  put  at  rest  all  further  anxiety  about  the 
danger  of  being  "dependent  upon  'foreign  countries '  for  our  supplies.' '  Besides, 
development  in  the  Philippines  would  terminate  monopoly  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  ordinarily  the  price  of  sugar  is  30  to  50  points  above  the  Atlantic,  though  all 
cane  sugar  is  admitted  free  there  and  beet  sugar  manufactured  cheaper  than  any 
other  place  in  America.  The  limited  supply  of  raw  cane  sugar  from  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines,  together  with  the  arrangement  by  Hawaiian  planters  to  furnish  only  the 
trust  plant  at  San  Francisco,  conspire  to  reverse  natural  consequences. 

While  grave  concern  seems  to  be  evinced  over  the  effect  of  free  trade  in  sugar 
upon  Cuba,  no  Cuban  interest  appeared  to  protest  against  it.  If  reciprocity  has  had  tne 
effect  of  promoting  those  advantageous  commercial  exchanges  so  elaborately  por- 
trayed in  the  report,  why  not  invite  further  trade  expansion  by  granting  additional 
concessions?  According  to  the  statistics  assembled,  we  get  back  from  the  "foreign 
countries"  of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  in  trade,  exactly  the  amount 
we  spend  with  them  in  the  purchase  of  sugar,  namely,  $78,000,000.  Under  the  present 
arrangement  of  only  a  20  per  cent  concession  to  Cuba,  we  leave  them  with  a  balance 
of  $13,000,000  against  our  purchases  of  sugar.  Is  it  not  fair  to  suppose — did  we  grant 
more  liberal  concessions  to  the  " foreign  country"  of  Cuba — she  would  reciprocate 
to  the  full  extent  of  this  deficiency,  in  tne  light  of  just  such  an  experience  with  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico?  The  figures  compiled  in  tne  report  are  a  revelation.  Heretofore  we 
have  been  led  to  believe,  from  tne  ample  " disinterested"  statistics  furnished  by 
Truman  G.  Palmer  and  F.  R.  Hathaway,  that  it  would  be  so  much  more  businesslike 
and  patriotic  to  continue  a  tariff  that  would  force  investment  at  home  in  the  domestic 
beet-sugar  industry  rather  than  " squander"  the  money  in  these  " foreign  countries.11 
It  now  appears  we  spend  $154,000,000  in  these  " foreign  countries"  in  the  purchase 
of  raw  cane  sugars  and  get  back  $141,000,000,  distributed  among  our  various  articles 
of  commerce,  the  whole  difference  being  in  favor  of  Cuba,  who  labors  under  the  handi- 
cap of  a  20  per  cent  instead  of  a  full  tariff  concession.  Is  it  not  far  better  to  apportion 
the  benefits  in  this  manner  rather  than  persist  in  upholding  the  rates  of  the  Dingley 
bill  of  1897  on  the  theory  "to  distribute  among  American  farmers  and  laboring  men 
the  $100,000,000  which  was  then  and  is  now  sent  to  'foreign  countries'  annually  for 
the  purcnase  of  sugar/1  as  the  report  inconsistently  observes  on  page  5?  Would  it 
not  be  more  equitable  to  extend  our  present  policy  toward  these  "foreign  countries" 
rather  than  to  contract  it,  to  the  sole  advantage  of  the  dog-in-the-manger-like  beet- 
sugar  interests,  in  which  the  trust  is  so  largely  interested?  Such  an  expansion  of  policy 
promises  an  immediate  reduction  in  price  and  longed-for  relief  to  the  consumer. 
That  should  be  the  object  of  all  advanced  legislation  in  this  era  of  high  prices. 

While  Senator  Lodge  points  to  the  fact  that  our  domestic  beet-sugar  production 
has  increased  from  6,000  tons  in  1891  to  600,000  tons  in  1911  under  the  policy  of  tariff 
subsidies,  in  considering  this  point  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  price  of 
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Xto  the  consumer  has  been  increased  nearly  2  cents  per  pound.  The  same  report 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  advanced  in  20  years  under  our  form  of  taxa- 
tion as  far  as  Germany  did  in  40  years  under  their  various  systems  of  bounties  and 
subsidies,  indicating  one  of  two  things — either  the  indirect  subsidy  which  we  have 
granted  tne  industry  through  the  tariff  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer  has  been  exces- 
sive or  the  industry  has  been  particularly  favored  by  superior  natural  advantages. 
To  continue  to  subsidize  the  industry  at  the  present  hign  rates  would  mean  that 
factories  would  be  encouraged  to  locate  where  natural  advantages  were  not  such  as 
to  produce  the  best  results,  a  condition  fundamentally  unsound. 

The  beet  sugar  producers  opposed  the  policy  adopted  toward  Porto  Rico,  reci- 
procity with  Cuba,  fought  any  relaxation  toward  the  Philippines,  and  are  now  feign- 
ing prostration  over  an  "open-door"  attitude  toward  this  possession,  so  ideally 
adapted  to  the  unlimited  production  of  sugar  cane.  Despite  this  kind  of  opposition 
the  Government  has  pursued  a  policy  of  commercial  expansion  with  such  striking 
results  that  the  committee  has  featured  them  in  their  report.  Should  the  present 
tariff  be  maintained  and  the  domestic  beet-sugar  industry  continue  to  increase  its 
production,  at  what  period  of  its  development  would  it  be  willing  to  reduce  the  price 
to  the  consumer?  Should  we  arrive  at  the  ideal  stage  where  we  produce  all  of  our 
sugar  at  home,  should  we  not  be  at  their  mercy  more  than  we  are  now?  Would  not 
the  price  be  advanced  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  freight,  since  all  production  would 
be  in  the  interior?  Would  not  the  domestic  beet-eugar  interests  be  more  human  and 
businesslike  than  they  are  now  in  taxing  their  local  consumers  a  fictitious  freight 
rate  if  they  had  no  competition  on  the  seaboard?  After  all,  is  it  not  better  to  be  some- 
what "dependent  upon  'foreign  countries"1  than  altogether  dependent  upon  domestic 
sources? 

Louisiana  has  been  limping  along  for  the  last  100  years  upon  tariff  crutches,  and  for 
the  last  15  years  has  been  on  a  steady  decline,  due  to  the  inroads  of  other  crops  for 
which  the  land  and  climate  axe  better  suited.  At  one  time  their  production  reached 
400,000  tons;  now  it  has  fallen  to  300,000  tons.  Does  it  seem  fair  to  tax  the  American 
people  $150,000,000  annually  for  the  benefit  of  a  decliningindustry,  fostered  for  over 
100  years  in  order  to  enable  it  to  produce  a  crop  less  than  125,000,000  per  year?  Sen- 
ator Broussard  admitted  to  Senator  Williams  that  the  cost  of  producing  Louisiana 
raw  sugar  was  30  cents  per  100  pounds  above  that  of  producing  refined  beet.  To 
the  natural  observation  that  the  industry  seemed  doomed  under  such  a  handicap, 
Senator  Broussard  mentioned  the  hope  of  some  prospective  inventions,  improvements, 
and  discoveries  that  had  not  been  thought  of  during  100  years  of  experience  in  Loui- 
siana or  elsewhere. 

BEET-SUQAB  PROJECTS  ABANDONED. 

Does  the  committee  actually  believe  that  419  beet-sugar  factories  were  projected  in 
good  faith  since  1897,  while  only  64  materialised?  Would  it  not  have  been  mors 
convincing  to  have  had  the  Agricultural  Department  specify,  with  more  detail,  their 
proposed  location  and  the  probable  amount  of  capital  to  be  invested?  Since  none  of 
them  have  been  known  to  fail,  why  did  not  the  department  divulge  what  restrained 
them  or  the  committee  inquire?  We  have  so  much  information  from  this  "Beet 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  "  about  the  merits  of  sugar-beet  cultivation  and  the 
virtues  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  that  they  can  offer  no  excuse  for  being  deficient  in 
this  instance.  How  long  would  so  many  be  able  to  remain  "independent"  and 
"philanthropic,"  did  they  come  into  competition  with  "beet"  plants  controlled  by 
the  trust,  if  the  latter  pursued  the  same  methods  of  extermination  characteristic  of 
H.  O.  Havemeyer? 

NOT  A  REVENUE  MEA8tntB. 

The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  can  not  be  classified  as  a  revenue  measure,  as  only  half  of 
the  sugar  we  consume  produces  revenue.  The  domestic  half  pays  none.  On  this 
account  the  revenue  derived  from  the  importation  of  sugar  is  growing  gradually  less, 
having  fallen  from  $60,000,000  in  1907  to  $52  400.000  in  1911.  As  domestic  production 
increases,  this  revenue  will  proportionately  decrease.  Since  the  attitude  of  the 
committee  seems  directed  toward  the  object  of  encouraging  production  of  all  our 
sugar  at  home  while  paradoxically  proclaiming  the  need  of  revenue,  might  we  ask 
what  they  devise  to  make  up  for  the  revenue  deficiency  in  the  event  of  that  "con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished  "?  A  proper  revenue  measure  would  be  to  tax  all 
the  sugar  we  consume,  which  would  include  domestic  sugar  as  well,  by  the  imposition 
of  an  internal-revenue  tax,  as  is  the  universal  custom  m  European  countries  An 
internal-revenue  tax  of  0.6  of  a  cent,  with  free  sugar,  would  yield  $48,000,000,  accord- 
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ing  to  our  present  consumption,  and  reduce  the  price  1  cent  per  pound .  If  our  internal- 
revenue  tax  corresponded  to  that  of  Germany  of  1$  cents  per  pound,  we  would  collect 
$113,000,000  revenue,  and  our  price  be  less  than  now.  If  the  tariff  is  to  be  defended 
only  on  the  ground  of  revenue,  we  advocate  "the  excise  tax  on  incomes  of  indi- 
viduals," passed  by  the  House  as  a  substitute,  in  order  that  the  consumer  will  be  the 
main  beneficiary. 

BRU88ELS  CONVENTION   "  FEARS." 

While  on  page  3  the  report  pictures  the  widespread  disaster  that  would  follow  under 
free  sugar  from  the  inroads  of  Russian  bounty-fed  sugars,  on  page  4  it  warns  us  that 
"the  foreign  countries,  adhering  to  the  Brussels  convention,  if  we  take  the  duties  off 
sugar,  would  only  have  to  declare  the  United  States  conventional  territory  to  enable 
them  to  control  our  supply  of  sugar  and  fix  the  price  we  should  pay  for  it."  In  one 
place  the  danger  of  that  form  of  competition  is  graphically  described  and  in  the  other 
the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  averted.  Which  horn  of  that  dilemma  is  the  com- 
mittee disposed  to  choose — this  form  of  competitionor  the  prevention  of  it?  They 
do  not  express  a  choice.  Mr.  Jacobson,  the  statistician  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, testified  before  the  committee  that  in  any  event  Russia  would  be  limited  to 
the  exportation  of  200,000  tons  in  any  one  year  to  "western  territory, ' '  which  included 
England,  her  largest  customer,  and  the  United  States,  until  1918.  As  England  now 
absorbs  all  of  these  exports  and  is  clamoring  for  a  modification  of  the  terms  of  the 
protocol  in  order  to  secure  more,  the  United  States  should  have  little  to  fear  from  this 
source.  Since  we  are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Cuba,  and 
the  Philippines  for  our  "foreign  supplies,"  by  what  process  of  reasoning  did  the  com- 
mittee arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  oy  any  action  of  the  Brussels  convention  foreign 
countries  could  control  our  supply  ana  fix  the  price?  Surely  they  did  not  think  that 
the  Brussels  convention  could  regulate  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines, 
our  possessions,  or  influence  the  attitude  of  Cuba.  With  these  natural  sugar  sources 
to  depend  upon,  how  could  foreign  countries  ever  "control  our  supply  or  price"? 
Would  our  colonies  enter  into  a  conspiracy  with  European  powers  against  us?  If 
they  did,  what  would  then  become  of  tneir  product?  But  if  the  committee  is  sincere 
in  its  apprehensions  about  the  bounty-fed  sugars  of  Russia,  they  could  easily  insert  a 
eountervailng  clause  to  the  extent  of  the  bounties  paid,  so  all  fears  would  be  allayed. 
Is  not  the  mention  of  this  prospect  more  to  distract  than  to  convince?  Do  not  the 
domestic  interests  fear  the  effect  from  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  rather  than  com- 
petition from  real  foreign  sources?  Are  not  the  "foreign  countries* '  at  our  door  their 
apprehension  rather  than  Russia? 

EFFECT  OF  TARIFF  UPON  THE  PRICE  OF  SUGAR. 

Doubt  seems  to  be  expressed  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  have  any  effect  upon 
the  price  of  sugar.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  reduction  between  1891  and 
1894  lowered  the  price  over  2  cents  per  pound,  and  the  reason  why  the  consumer  did 
not  receive  the  benefit  of  the  full  reduction  on  raw  sugars  was  that  a  duty  of  0.5  of  a 
cent  per  pound  was  retained  on  refined,  of  which  the  refiners  took  advantage.  On 
this  phase  of  the  question  Wallace  P.  Willett,  the  leading  American  authority  on 
sugar  statistics,  after  several  practical  demonstrations,  by  means  of  figures,  before 
the  Hard  wick  committee,  stated  as  a  conclusion:  "I  would  like  to  have  the  committee 
satisfied  that  any  reduction  of  duty  goes  to  the  consumer  and  any  addition  of  duty  is 
paid  by  the  consumer  in  any  year  under  any  duty  which  differs  from  any  other  duty, 
making  necessary  allowances  for  market  fluctuations  affected  by  supply  and  demand. ' ' 
(Hard wick  hearings,  page  3554,  testimony  of  Wallace  P.  Willett.)  Similar  testimony 
was  advanced  by  Mr.  Atkins  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels  before  the  Hardwick  committee. 
Taking  the  record  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  La,bor,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
No.  240,  page  517,  it  shows  that  the  average  cost  per  pound,  free  on  board  in  foreign 
countries,  of  the  raw  sugar  imported,  1905-1911,  inclusive,  was  2.378  cents  per  pound. 
To  this  we  must  add  the  freight  to  get  the  average  cost  laid  down  at  United  States 
ports,  0.14  cent,  making  the  inbond  price  delivered  at  United  States  ports  2.518  cents. 
During  the  seven  years  in  question  the  margin  between  the  price  paid  by  refiners  for 
their  raw  material  and  the  selling  price  on  refined  was  0.859  cent  per  pound.  If 
refiners  did  not  have  to  pay  any  duty  and  added  this  margin  to  the  inbond  price  of  the 
raw  material,  2.518  cents  per  pound,  it  would  have  made  their  average  selling  price 
for  the  seven  years  in  question  3.377  cents  per  pound.  W'illett  &  Gray  bhow  that  the 
average  New  York  refiners '  price  for  these  years  was  4.98  cents,  or  an  increase  by  the 
tariff  of  1.603  cents  per  pound,  which,  based  on  last  year's  consumption,  would  mean 
an  increase  of  $120,360,000. 
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No  matter  in  what  form  our  sugar  is  consumed,  the  price  and  profit  are  exacted 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  tariff,  and  the  highly  protectee!  interests  are  the 
beneficiaries.  So  it  is  idle  for  the  committee  to  present  special  tables  satisfactory  to 
and  prepared  by  beet-sugar  statisticians,  to  divert  attention  from  their  methods  and 
throw  sand  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Those  statistics  may  be  satisfactory  to  the 
interested  parties,  but  present  no  argument  to  excuse  their  methods  of  extortion  by 
means  of  the  tariff.  Their  profits  are  governed  by  the  amount  and  not  the  form  of 
the  consumption,  whether  by  individuals  or  the  trade.  If  reduction  of  the  tariff  will 
have  no  effect  on  the  price,  why  do  the  domestic  cane  and  beet  sugar  interests  so 
strenuously  oppose  it — as  disinterested  patriots  who  desire  to  protect  the  Govern- 
ment, or  as  business  men  desirous  of  maintaining  a  high  price  for  their  product?  It 
is  obvious  that  the  last  is  the  answer. 

UNFORTUNATE  COMPARISON. 

Owing  to  recent  exposures  in  the  coffee  situation  the  committee's  comparison  of 
sugar  price  regulation  with  that  of  coffee  is  wholly  inapplicable.  It  develops  that 
the  pnee  of  Brazil  coffee  is  regulated  and  the  output  controlled  by  a  valorization 
plan.  This  has  become  possible  on  account  of  the  limited  supply,  the  limited  area  of 
its  production,  and  the  comparatively  limited  amount  of  money  required  to  control 
ultimate  sales.  None  of  these  conditions  apply  to  sugar.  Its  production  extends  to 
all  parte  of  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  world;  the  supply  is  too  vast  to  be  monop- 
olized, and  it  would  require  billions  of  dollars  to  control  the  market  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  output  of  Brazilian  coffee  has  been  regulated. 

The  committee's  comparative  prices  on  page  3  are  unfair  and  misleading.  Foreign 
prices  are  taken  for  July,  1911,  to  be  compared  with  our  average  price  from  1890  to 
1907,  which  includes  the  four-year  period  of  free  sugar.  Why  did  the  committee  not 
take  our  price  for  July,  1911,  or  the  average  European  price  for  the  last  17  years,  and 
then  make  a  comparison?  It  is  well  known  that  the  period  between  1907  and  1911 
raised  the  average.  Even  upon  such  a  comparison  our  price  is  5.7  cento,  against  a 
German  price  of  5.4  cents,  which  takes  into  account  their  duty  and  internal  revenue 
tax  of  1.51  cents  per  pound,  a  total  of  2.03  cents,  4.4  cents  in  Geneva.  5.4  cents  in 
Brussels,  5  cents  in  Copenhagen,  and  4  cents  in  London.  Considering  all  of  the  taxes 
that  are  paid  to  the  Government  and  contribute  to  the  price  abroad,  little  comfort  is 
to  be  taken  from  this  comparison,  now  that  the  average  of  our  retail  price  is  above 
6  cents  per  pound. 

The  United  States,  because  of  its  proximity  to  Cuba  and  its  insular  possessions, 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  beet  sugar  can 
be  produced  in  our  Western  States  at  a  very  low  cost,  should  have  cheaper  sugar 
than  any  nation  in  the  world.  From  these  sources,  with  their  natural  ad  vantages,  we 
are  assured  not  only  of  an  ample  supply  of  sugar,  but  this  supply  can  be  obtained  at  a 
minimum  cost  if  it  were  not  for  the  high  duty  which  enhances  the  price. 

The  question  is:  Are  the  people  to  receive  the  benefit  of  our  natural  advantages, 
or  are  they  to  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  promoters  of  our  domestic  beet  and 
cane  sugar  industry?    The  present  high  tariff  means  the  latter. 

On  page  4  of  the  report  prepared  by  Senator  Lodge  which  accompanies  the  Finance 
Committee's  recommendation  a  most  misleading  table  is  presented,  which  purports  to 
compare  the  rates  of  duty  in  the  United  States  with  the  rates  in  tne  European  coun- 
tries. In  presenting  this  half  truth  a  subterfuge  is  resorted  to,  unworthy  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  As  we  have  previously  stated,  the  various  countries  of 
Europe,  in  addition  to  the  import  taxes,  have,  as  a  revenue  feature,  a  "  consumption 
tax,  tne  latter  being  levied  on  all  sugars,  whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  origin. 
Instead  of  using  the  table  furnished  the  committee  by  Senator  Broussard,  separating 
these  taxes  and  showing  that  the  import  tax  in  these  countries  is  0.48  cent  on  raw 
and  0.53  cent  on  refined  sugar,  as  compared  with  our  rate  of  1.685  cents  on  raw  sugar 
and  1.90  cents  on  refined,  the  committee  presents  a  table  in  which  it  lumps  the  two 
taxes  and  classifies  the  rates  as  "import  duties,"  making  it  appear  that  the  industry 
abroad  is  protected  at  a  higher  rate  than  in  this  country.  This  is  not  a  fact,  except 
in  the  cases  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Russia. 

Nor  is  the  attempt  to  magnify  the  amount  of  our  production  and  consumption  by 
expressing  it  in  short  rather  than  in  long  tons  to  be  commended.  Willett  A  Gray 
place  our  total  consumption  at  3,351,391  tons  for  the  year  1911,  of  which  506,000  were 
of  domestic  beet-sugar  manufacture,  whereas  the  figures  compiled  for  the  committee 
speak  of  a  consumption  of  3,912,862  tons,  of  which  606,033  are  credited  to  domestic 
beet.    This  leads  the  uninitiated  to  believe  there  has  been  a  total  increase  of  about 
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600,000  tons  in  consumption  in  one  year,  100,000  tons  of  which  was  domestic  beet  sugar. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  much  more  correct  and  less  misleading  to  express  sugar  con- 
ditions in  long  tons,  as  is  the  universal  custom  in  the  trade. 

ALLIANCE  BETWEEN  TRUST  AND   BEET  SUGAR  INTERESTS. 

We  observe  that  it  was  insinuated  by  witnesses  interested  in  the  beet  sugar  industry 
who  testified  before  your  committee  that  the  cane  refining  interests  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  were  clamorous  for  a  reduction  of  duty,  with  the  purpose  of  annihilating  the 
beet  suear  industry  so  as  to  give  the  former  a  monopoly  of  the  sugar  market  ana  the 
regulation  of  prices.  What  these  witnesses  were  careful  not  to  divulge  was  the  close 
alliance  between  the  beet  sugar  industry  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  While 
the  latter  controls  over  62  per  cent  of  the  cane  refining,  it  also  controls  companies 
that  produce  64  per  cent  of  the  beet  sugar.  It  controls  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. ,  with  six 
factories  in  Michigan,  of  which  company  F.  R.  Hathaway  is  secretary  and  "  Washington 
representative";  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  with  nine  factories  in  Colorado  and 
one  each  in  Montana  and  Nebraska;  the  Utah-Idaho  Amalgamated  and  Lewis  ton,  or 
"Mormon  group,"  with  all  of  the  11  factories  of  Utah  and  Idaho;  the  Spreckels  and 
Alameda  factories  in  California;  the  Continental  Sugar  Co.,  with  factories  at  Fremont, 
Ohio,  and  Blissfield,  Mich.;  the  Waverly  Sugar  Co.,  of  Waverly,  Iowa;  and  the  Carver 
County  Sugar  Co.,  of  Chaska,  Minn.  With  cane  refineries  at  New  York,  Jersey  City, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco,  they  dominate  the  seaboard. 
By  their  control  of  these  beet  sugar  companies  they  also  regulate  prices  in  the  interior. 
Prior  to  1907  they  also  controlled  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.:  out  around  that  time 
disposed  of  $7,500,000  worth  of  that  stock.  This  was  in  retaliation  to  the  action  of 
Henry  T.  Oxnard  (whom,  perhaps,  the  committee  may  remember)  in  repudiating  a 
contract  to  allow  tne  trust  to  act  as  the  agent  of  his  company  in  disposing  of  their 
product  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  commission  until  1913.  Havemeyer  shifted 
this  investment  into  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  which  now  competes  with  Oxnard 'a 
American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  at  Missouri  River  points  and  keeps  it  in  constant  check. 
The  trust  owns  over  $23,000,000  worth  of  beet  sugar  stock.  By  its  control  of  both 
industries  it  has  an  unfair  advantage  over  independent  cane  refiners.  It  can  compete 
with  them  from  both  directions.  On  this  account  it  is  indifferent  to  action  upon  the 
tariff,  because  its  losses  in  one  direction  will  be  more  than  offset  in  another,  while  a 
continuance  of  the  present. tariff  will  continue  to  embarrass  and  stunt  the  growth  of 
its  cane-refining  competitors.  Before  the  Hardwick  committee  its  acting  president, 
Mr.  Atkins,  decined  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  tariff,  though  evinced  a  willingness 
were  he  invited  to  a  tariff  hearing  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Atkins  resides  in  Boston. 
Neither  he  nor  any  other  representative  of  the  company  (except  the  beet  sugar  prop- 
agandists) testified  at  these  nearings.  It  is  then  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  are 
eminently  satisfied  with  the  present  provisions  or  opposed  to  any  change  through 
beet  sugar  allies.  A  little  less  than  $49,000,000  of  the  $90,000,000  worth  of  stock  is 
owned  by  12,240  residents  of  Massachusetts,  out  of  a  total  list  of  19,400  stockholders. 
Does  this  throw  any  light  upon  the  partial  attitude  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 

THE  COST  OF  PRODUCING   BEET  SUGAR. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  Republican  Party's 
assertion  in  their  last  platform,  that  duties  should  be  based  on  "the  difference  in  cost 
of  production  between  this  country  and  abroad,"  it  makes  no  attempt  to  justify  the 
present  duty  on  sugar  on  this  basis.  The  report  makes  no  reference  to  cost  of  produc- 
tion either  in  this  country  or  abroad.  Their  reason  for  doing  this  is  obvious.  Testi- 
mony both  before  the  Hardwick  committee  and  the  Finance  Committee  showed  that 
where  beet  factories  were  properly  located  there  was  no  legitimate  reason  for  the  cost 
of  production  being  materially  greater  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  "  Difference 
between  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  has  an  attractive  sound,  but,  when 
analyzed,  what  does  it  mean?  It  has  been  shown  that  refined  beet  sugar  has  been 
produced  at  2.70  cents  per  pound,  while  Louisiana  tells  us  that  it  costs  them  3.75 
cents  to  make  raw  sugar  of  96  test  ^  and  it  would  certainly  cost  them  0.60  cent  to  refine 
and  pack  this,  making  the  cost  of  producing  refined  sugar  4.35  cents  per  pound.  What 
is  the  cost  of  producing  refined  sugar  in  the  United  States? 

In  1898,  Henry  T.  Oxnard.  who  now  appears  to  advocate  retention  of  the  present 
duties,  as  a  representative  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  issued  a  circular,  over 
his  own  signature,  to  induce  investment  in  the  beet  sugar  stocks  of  companies  he  was 
promoting,  to  the  effect  that  beet  sugar  could  be  manufactured  at  a  cost  of  $2.80  per 
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hundred  pounds.    At  that  time  the  sugar  content  of  the  American  beets  was  no  more 
than  8  to  9  per  cent  and  the  yield  per  acre  no  more  than  7  or  8  tons.    At  the  hearings 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  in  1909.  Mr.  Oxnard  declared 
that  when  we  attain  the  German  average  of  sugar  content  and  yield  per  acre,  u  we" 
could  stand  against  the  world  without  any  further  assistance"  from  the  tariff.     It 
developed  before  the  Hard  wick  committee  that  this  country  had  equaled,  if  not 
surpassed,  the  German  average,  the  content  of  our  beets  having  reached  above  15  per 
cent  and  the  yield  per  acre  14  tons,  while  in  favorable  localities  of  California,  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Michigan  as  high  as  22  per  cent  content  and  20  tons  yield  per  acre.    When 
reminded  of  his  former  testimony,  Mr.  Oxnard  declared  he  did  not  have  in  mind 
America  alone  when  he  made  this  declaration,  but  the  "Sugar  beet  industry  of  the 
world,11  when  he  said  "we"  as  against  the  "cane  sugar  industry. "    The  committee 
may  accept  this  explanation  for  what  it  is  worth  in  the  light  of  his  latest  attempt  to 
compete  with  his  own  beet  sugar  interests  through  the  experiment  at  Adeline,  La. 
If  he  was  right  about  the  cost  to  produce  in  1898,  how  much  more  cheaply  should  his 
company  be  able  to  produce  now  under  these  improved  conditions?    Quite  in  corrob- 
oration and  confirmation  of  these  figures  the  Sprockets  Beet  Sugar  Co.  of  California 
returned  a  cost  of  $2.70  per  hundred  pounds  in  the  report  to  the  trust  (which  owns  a 
half  interest)  of  its  earningB  for  1910.    Several  Utah  companies  have  reported  cost  of 
production  ranging  from  $2.78  to  less  than  $3  per  hundred,  while  Mr.  Coombs  of  Colo- 
rado presented  detailed  figures  before  the  Hard  wick  committee  to  prove  an  average 
cost  of  production  among  six  factories  of  the  Great  Western  Beet  Sugar  Co.  of  Colo- 
rado of  $2.59  per  hundred  pounds.    The  Hardwick  committee,  in  a  unanimous  report, 
placed  the  average  maximum  cost  of  all  factories,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  at  $3.54 
per  hundred  pounds,  which  now  Mr.  Truman  G.  Palmer,   "the  $10,000-a-year" 
'"Washington  correspondent"  of  the  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association,  attempts 
to  stretch  into  $3.75,  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Hathaway,  secretary  of  the  Michigan,  and  Mr. 
Mendelsohn,  of  the  Billings,  into  $3.82.    At  an  average  selling  price  of  over  5  cents 
per  pound,  just  contemplate  the  margin  of  profit  ana  then  reflect  upon  the  need  of 
tariff  protection.    This  enormous  margin  between  the  cost  and  selling  price  permits 
of  a  capitalization  of  over  $130,000,000,  over  60  per  cent  of  which  is  watered  stock, 
where  the  actual  investment  is  less  than  $53,000,000,  based  upon  an  average  daily 
slicing  capacity  of  53,000  tons  at  $1,000  per  ton,  according  to  the  authority  of  Henry  T. 
Oxnard.    This  to  produce  500,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  per  year,  while  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  last  year  produced  1,376,466  tons  of  cane  sugar  and  has  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $90,000,000,  twenty-five  million  of  which  was  issued  in  1902  for  investment  in 
beet  sugar  companies.    Last  year  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  earned  $9,000,000  gross 
upon  a  total  capitalization  of  $20,000,000,  $5,000,000  of  which  is  preferred   and 
$15,000,000  common.    After  paying  6  per  cent  upon  the  preferred,  they  had  over 
$2,000,000  (or  more  than  13  per  cent)  available  for  dividends  upon  common,  as  com- 
pared with  10  per  cent  the  previous  year.    They  charged  off  $750,000  to  depreciation. 
(Note  the  preferred  stock  was  originally  only  $5,000,000.)    Since  the  hearings  before 
the  Hardwick  committee,  the  price  of  this  common  stock  has  advanced  from  48  to  74. 
The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.'s  statement  shows  that  their  gross  earnings  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1912,  were  $9,005,194.49.    The  object  of  calling  attention  to 
this  is  to  show  that  a  company  capitalized  at  $20,000,000  which  has  gross  earning*  of 
only  $9,000,000  and  a  production  of  about  one  and  one-half  million  bags  of  sugar,  clearly 
expected  to  make  a  very  large  profit  per  bag  because  the  value  of  their  sugar  is  enhanced 


tion  to  regular  dividends  of  If  per  cent  upon  both  preferred  and  common  and  trans- 
ferred $1,025,000  to  surplus.  The  Great  Western  of  Colorado  had  a  surplus  of  $5,500,000 
in  1910,  after  paying  7  per  cent  upon  $15,000,000  preferred  and  5  per  cent  upon 
$10,000,000  common.  It  has  lately  been  testified  by  Chester  Morev,  president  of  the 
latter  company,  in  the  suit  brought  by  the  Government  to  dissolve  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  that  he  and  H.  O.  Havemeyer  "cut  melons"  at  the  rate  of  $52.25  per 
share,  on  a  par  valuation,  in  some  of  the  Colorado  companies  before  they  were  consoli- 
dated with  the  Great  Western,  and  that  when  these  companies  were  eventually  com- 
bined their  capital  was  doubled.  Their  prosperity,  fostered  by  the  tariff  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  consumer,  enables  unscrupulous  promoters  to  carry  on  Ruch 
high-finance  exploitations.  Should  the  United  States  Senate  be  in  favor  of  a  tariff 
that  will  serve  to  continue  this  form  of  imposition  upon  and  extortion  from  the  Ameri- 
can public?    We  believe  not. 
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CONCLUSION. 


In  conclusion,  we  can  not  agree  with  the  observations  in  the  report  on  page  4  that 
"the  roll  significance  o!  results  from  free  sugar  to  our  home  production  was  not  clearly 
understood  by  our  people/'  but  incline  to  the  opinion  that  they  did  not  understand 
the  "full  significance"  of  the  provisions  of  the  Dingley  bill  of  1897,  have  become  edu- 
cated since,  know  now  that  they  were  imposed  upon  then,  and  have  voiced  their 
protest  in  the  most  recent  elections  against  the  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  provisions 
of  the  Dingley  bill  in  the  Payne  bill  of  1909.  The  House  responded  to  this  protest, 
which  the  Senate  seems  slow  to  heed.  What  we  do  believe  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  do  not  understand  the  people,  who  are  becoming  restless 
over  this  tendency  to  temporize  and  defer.  What  we  further  believe  is  that  this  same 
majority  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  did  not  understand  the  true  significance 
of  these  plausible  recommendations  and  were  themselves  imposed  upon.  They  repre- 
sent an  alliance  between  the  " Puritan  Trust"  and  "Mormon  Beets' '  for  their  mutual 
benefits  and  protection.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  • 
beats  the  monotonous  tom-tom  of  protection  to  frighten  away  attack  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.;  on  the  other,  the  Senator  from  Utah  enlists  the  "Mormon 
choir"  to  charm  the  heart  of  the  American  farmer  and  soothe  the  soul  of  the  "Ameri- 
can" laborer  by  chanting  pastoral  lavs.  This  "close  harmony"  is  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  distraction  of  the  public  at  large  so  the  trust  and  domestic  interests  may  con- 
tinue to  plunder.  As  an  added  attraction,  they  offer  the  boll  weevil,  whose  one  virtue 
seems  to  nave  been  to  have  aroused  the  Louisiana  planters  from  the  luxurious  lethargy 
of  a  century,  into  which  they  had  been  lulled  by  tariff  indulgence,  and  stirred  in 
them  an  energy  and  enterprise  hitherto  dormant.  Must  the  poor  consumer,  forced  to 
submit  to  such  a  spectacle  and  travesty  upon  justice,  continue  to  pay  the  price?  We 
insist  the  time  has  come  to  censor  and  suppress  such  pantomime  and  undertake  serious 
performance.  It  is  high  time  to  compel  certain  intrenched  sugar  interests,  through 
legislation,  to  serve  the  people  rather  than,  by  continuing  the  present  tariff,  to  force 
the  people  to  pay  everlasting  tribute  to  these  interests. 

We  trust  the  Honorable  Senate  will  legislate  to  this  end  by  passing  the  House  bill 
in  preference  to  any  makeshift  measure  reported  from  their  Finance  Committee. 

(Signed)  Frank  C.  Lowry,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Lowby.  There  has  been  some  question  raised  by  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  as  to  a  reduction  in  tne  tariff  going  to  the  consumer 
of  articles  wherein  sugar  was  used  in  manufacture.  Condensed  milk 
was  one  of  the  points  which  they  raised,  and  I  made  some  inquiries 
on  that  question.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  possible  if  you  reduced  the 
manufacturer's  first  cost  that  competition  would  not  take  care  of 
a  reduction  in  the  sale  price  of  his  finished  product.  So,  as  I  started 
out  to  say,  I  made  some  inquiries  of  condensed-milk  manufacturers, 
and  the  conclusion  is — well,  I  will  read  this: 

Philadelphia,  November  27,  1912. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Lowry, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  No.  138  Front  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  November  26,  we  beg  to  advise  that  approximately 
17  pounds  of  refined  sugar  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  an  average  case  of  condensed 
milk.  This,  figured  at  1|  cents  per  pound,  increases  the  cost  of  condensed  milk  per 
case  by  27|  cents.  There  are  48  cans  to  a  case,  and  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  is 
therefore  increased  by  more  than  one-half  cent  per  can.  This  one-half  cent  could 
be  saved  to  consumers  were  the  sugar  duty  abolished. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Hires  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  - 
H.  C.  Hooks,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Lowrt.  This  one-half  cent  per  can  could  be  saved  to  the 
consumer,  in  the  case  of  the  condensed  milk. 

I  also  made  some  inquiries  of  candy  manufacturers,  and  found 
those  who  handled  bulk  candies  were  in  favor  of  free  sugar  or  a 
material  reduction  in  the  present  rate  of  duty,  while  those  who 
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handled  package  goods  were  not  so  keen  for  it.  .  I  did  not  understand 
that  at  first,  and  finally  when  I  put  it  up  to  them  they  said: 

Well,  our  industry  is  at  present  standardized.  We  have  certain  sizes  of  packages 
all  through  the  industry,  we  will  say,  to  sell  for  5  cents  or  10  cents  or  some  other 
sum.  If  you  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  we  will  have  to  give  a  larger  package  for  5  cento 
or  give  a  present  5-cent  package  for  less  money.  That  would  mean  a  reorganization 
of  our  business  and  a  lot  of  trouble. 

From  this  you  will  readily  see  that  the  consumer  would  get  the 
benefit  from  a  reduction  in  duty. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  believe  what  I  have  said 
pretty  well  covers  the  situation,  taken  together  with  the  papers  I 
nave  handed  the  reporter.  If  you  would  like  me  to  review  the 
matter  further  I  can  do  so,  or  if  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
a  few  questions. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Fordney,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Lowry,  you  have  stated  that  the  list  prices  for 
sugar  in  this  country  is  based  upon  the  rates  for  sugar  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Was  that  true  during  1911  ? 
^  Mr.  Lowry.  In  the  main  it  was.    There  might  have  been  a  par- 
ticular period  when  it  was  not,  but — yes;  I  guess  it  was. 

Mr.  Fordney.  There  was  a  very  particular  period.  Is  this  not 
true,  that  an  abundance  of  testimony  was  furnished  before  the 
special  committee  on  the  investigation  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  known  as  the  Hardwick  committee,  that  after  domestic 
sugar  was  off  the  market  in  June  the  refiners  in  New  York  put  up 
the  price  of  sugar  to  as  high  as  7.5  cents  per  pound,  and  that  contin- 
ued during  July,  August,  and  September  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  There  was  ample  testimony  to  show 

Mr.  Fordney  (interposing).  Is  it  not  true  whether  there  was  testi- 
mony to  that  effect  or  not  f 

Mr.  Lowry.  Domestic  sugars,  in  the  first  place,  came  on  the  market 
in  the  latter  part  of  August  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  wait  a  minute  and  answer  the  question  I  pro- 
pounded.    Let  us  see  if  we  can  not  get  at  this  right.     Is  it  not  true 
«  that  the  price  of  sugar  in  New  York  advanced  during  July,  August 
and  September  to  as  high  as  $7.50  per  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes ;  for  a  short  period  it  is. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Oh,  for  a  short  period,  you  say.  Was  it  not  for 
three  or  four  months  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  No;  it  started  to  advance  on  the  5th  day  of  July  from 
5  cents. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Lowry,  is  not  this  true,  that  in  October,  when 
domestic  beet  sugar  came  on  the  market,  your  company,  the  Fed- 
eral Sugar  Refining  Co.,  dropped  its  price  from  about  7\  cents  per 
pound  to  5.75  cents  per  pound  when  the  beet  sugar  was  put  on  the 
market  at  5.55  cents  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  No;  beet  sugar  was  put  on  the  market  the  latter  part 
of  August,  coming  on  from  California.  California  beet  sugar  was 
sold  very  late  in  August  that  year. 

Mr.  Fordney.  There  is  no  Beet  sugar  made 
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Mr.  Lowry  (interposing).  Of  course,  Mr.  Fordney,  if  you  just 
pick  out  particular  dates-; 

Mr.  Fordney  (interposing).  There  was  no  beet  sugar  made  in 
August  and  put  on  the  market  in  the  Eastern  States  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  There  was  in  California. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  mean  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Lowry.  California  produces  a  great  deal  more  sugar  than 
they  use  there  and  it  is  shipped  East. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appeal  to  you  that  the  gentleman 
is  avoiding  answers  to  my  questions  and  making  an  argument.  He 
has  already  had  full  time  in  which  to  make  his  argument,  and  I  want 
him  to  answer  my  questions  now,  if  he  will. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lowry,  you  will  please  answer  Mr.  Fordney's 
questions.  You  have  the  privilege  of  answering  the  questions  in 
your  own  way,  but  please  try  to  answer  his  questions. 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  will. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  not  true  that  after  domestic  beet  sugar  was  off 
the  market  in  1911  the  refiners  of  sugar  advanced  the  price  as  high 
as  $7.50  per  hundred  pounds  in  New  York  I 

Mr.  Lowry.  No;  the  big  advance  began  in  July,  and  culminated 
in  September  and  October,  when  the  new  crop  of  sugar  in  Europe 
came  on  the  market.  They  advanced  refined  sugar  as  raw  sugar 
advanced,  as  the  world's  values  advanced. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  I  will  get  to  that  in  just  a  minute.  I  want  to 
know  about  this  now. 

Mr.  Lowry.  All  right. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  beet  sugar  came  on  the 
market  your  price  dropped  abnormally;  I  mean,  the  price  at  which 
your  company  sold  sugars  for  in  the  New  York  market  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Beet  sugars  were  on  the  market  during  the  whole 
period. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  they  were  not.     I  beg  to  differ  with  you. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Suppose  I  quote  some  prices  or  put  them  in  the  rec- 
ord? We  have  had  some  crrespondence  on  the  subject,  and  this 
paper  covers  the  thing  clearly,  and  I  will  just  put  in  the  whole 
record: 

Committee  of  Wholesale  Grocers, 

New  York,  January  18,  1912. 

Dear  Sir:  Knowing  that  you  are  interested  in  the  tariff  on  sugar,  I  would  like  to 

E've  you  an  idea  of  the  extremes  to  which  the  domestic  industry  will  go  in  order  to 
ive  the  Government  maintain  the  present  high  tariff  rate,  which  grants  such  a 
heavy  subsidy  to  this  industry. 

Mr.  Frederic  R.  Hathaway,  of  the  Michigan  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  prepared  an  affidavit, 
which  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fordney,  Congressman  from  Michigan,  and  member  of  the 
Hard  wick  investigating  committee,  filed  with  the  committee  on  December  6.  Mr. 
Hathaway's  affidavit  shows  the  price  quoted  by  the  various  New  York  refiners  from 
September  1  to  November  20,  ranging  from  6.25  to  7.50  cents.  The  price  quoted  by 
the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  on  the  same  dates  is  not  given.  He  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
"Michigan  Beet  Sugar  Co.  began  delivery  of  this  season's  sugar  on  October  12,  1911; 
that  up  to  and  including  November  18,  1911,  it  had  invoiced  860  cars  of  sugar,"  and 
concludes  with  the  following  statement:  "Deponent  further  states  that  of  the  total 
amount  of  sugar  invoiced  by  the  Michigan  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  as  above  stated,  from 
October  12  to  November  18,  A.  D.  1911,  94.1  per  cent  was  invoiced  on  the  basis  of 
$5.55  per  hundred  pounds,  or  5.55  cents  per  pound."  The  purpose  of  this  affidavit 
is  to  have  the  uninitiated  believe  that  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  assumed  a  charitable 
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rdle  this  year  and  sold  their  sugar  at  a  relatively  lower  price  than  that  quoted  by 
the  New  York  cane-sugar  refiners.  In  other  wordp,  that  during  the  recent  spectacular 
advance  in  sugar,  the  domestic  sugar  industry  stepped  into  the  breach  and  "saved 
the  day"  by  selling  sugar  to  consumers  at  a  concession,  thereby  protecting  them 
from  the  "extortion"  of  the  New  York  refiners. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  them  is  perhaps  best  shown  in  the  testimony  of  the  writer 
before  the  Hardwick  committee  last  December  when  being  questioned  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Fordney,  of  Michigan,  the  champion  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  (p.  3362): 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  justified  you,  your  firm,  in  selling  September  sugar  at  7.25 
cents  per  pound,  when  the  domestic  industry  shortly  afterwards,  as  soon  as  their 
sugar  began  to  go  on  the  market,  sold  for  5.56?  What  caused  you  to  come  down  on 
the  price? 

Mr.  Lowry.  They  sold  for  what? 

Mr.  Fordney.  5.55. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  domestic  industry  was  at  that  time  quoting 
6.50  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Fordney.  No. 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  know  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  put  an  affidavit  in  the  record  on  that. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Well.    *    *    * 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  had  no  sugar  in  the  market  in  September.  They  had  none 
until  their  season  opened,  on  October  12,  and  they  began  selling  at  5.55  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Mr.  Lowry.  And  when  did  they  begin  selling  at  5.55? 

Mr.  Fordney.  As  soon  as  the  season  opened. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Not  at  all.    They  began  when  cane  sugars  were  selling  at  5.65. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  looked  up  the  records  themselves,  the  bill 
books  and  the  invoices,  and  on  October  12,  when  the  season  opened,  they  quoted  sugar 
at  5.55  and  sold  it  at  that,  and  continued  to  sell.  They  sold  809  carloads  out  of  about 
850  carloads  at  that  price,  5.55,  while  your  firm  was  selling  at  7.25. 

After  further  testimony  on  other  matters,  the  question  of  the  selling  prices  of  beet 
and  cane  sugar  was  reverted  to  by  Mr.  Fordney,  and  the  following  testimony  ensued 
(p.  3381): 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  all  this  time  Michigan  sugar  was  sold  by  the  Michigan  Sugar  Go. 
and  all  other  factories  in  that  State  at  5.55. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Is  not  that  because  they  used  bad  judgment? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  they  may  be  a  pack  of  fools,  but  they  are  generally  intelligent 
enough  there  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Lowry.  They  sold  out  at  that  price  because  they  thought  it  was  a  good  figure; 
and  I  will  tell  you  that  they  were  blamed  sorry  when  the  market  got  up  to  6.50  that 
they  had  sold  out. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  it  was  when  sugar  was  at  6.50  that  they  were  selling  it  at  that. 

Mr.  Lowry.  No;  you  are  wrong  on  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  do  you  know  I  am  wrong  on  that?    I  saw  their  books. 

Mr.  Lowry.  My  business,  Mr.  Fordney,  is  to  sell  sugar,  and  I  keep  pretty  good  track 
of  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  you  do  not  know  anything  about  what  the  Michigan  man's 
mind  is,  and  what  his  contracts  are,  or  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Lowry.  The  Michigan  man  is  the  same  as  a  man  anywhere;  he  wants  to  get 
the  highest  price  he  can.  He  sells  his  sugar  at  the  highest  price  he  can  get  for  it, 
and  he  sells  it  when  he  thinks  the  market  is  right;  and  if  ne  has  misjudged  the  market 
he  is  very  sorry/ 

The  idea,  of  course,  is  to  assume  the  air  of  virtue  from  the  fact  that  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.  misjudged  the  market,  thereby  deceiving  our  legislators  into  believing 
that  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  really  did  something  to  prevent  the  public  from  paying 
too  much  for  their  sugar  during  the  recent  rise. 

To  prove  my  statements  I  refer  to  the  following: 

Under  date  of  August  16  Messrs.  Turner  Bros.,  sugar  brokers  of  New  York  City,  in 
their  daily  market  report  stated: 

"New  crop  beet  granulated  can  now  be  purchased  for  October  shipment  on  the 
basis  of  5.55  cents,  cash  less  2  per  cent.,  for  shipment  to  Pittsburgh  and  points  west, 
and  basis  5.65  cents  cash,  less  2  per  cent,  for  shipment  to  Utica,  N.  Y.f  Scranton,  Pa.f 
and  points  west  thereof.1' 
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On  that  date  eastern  refiners  were  quoting  granulated  for  immediate  shipment  as 
follows: 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  5.75  cents;  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  5.85  cents; 
Arbuckle  Bros.,  5.85  cents;  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  5.95  cents;  Warner  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  5.85  cents;  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  5.75  cents. 

W.  H.  Edgar  &  Son,  sugar  brokers  of  Detroit,  state  m  their  circular  of  August  18: 

"In  the  regular  beet  territory  (Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  and  west)  new  crop  Michigan 
granulated  is  now  offered  for  shipment  after  the  commencement  of  operations  at 
buyers'  option  during  October  basis  5.55  cents,  without  guarantee.1' 

A.  H.  Lamborn  &  Co.,  sugar  brokers  of  New  York  City,  in  their  market  report 
under  date  of  August  29  state: 

"Advices  from  the  interior  state  that  the  domestic  beet  refiners  have  practically 
disposed  of  their  October  production,  and  to-day's  prices  have  advanced  to  the  basis 
of  6.06  cents." 

October  12,  the  date  Mr.  Fordney  refers  to,  was  a  holiday  in  New  York,  but  under 
date  of  October  13  Messrs.  Turner  Bros.,  in  their  market  review  of  that  date,  stated: 

"New  crop  beet  granulated  is  quoted  to-day  on  the  basis  of  6.50  cents  cash  less  2  per 
cent,  to  Utica  and  Scran  ton  and  points  west  thereof,  carrying  the  same  eastern  basis 
of  rail  freight.  These  sugars  can  be  purchased  for  shipment  in  turn  during 
November." 

On  that  same  date  eastern  refinere  were  quoting  granulated  for  prompt  shipment  as 
follows: 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  6.75  cents;  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  6.75  cents; 
Arbuckle  Bros.,  6.75  cents;  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  6.75  cents;  Warner  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  6.75  cents;  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ,6.75  cents. 

On  my  return  to  New  York  I  wrote  Congressman  J.  W.  Fordney,  as  follows: 

New  York,  December  14, 1911. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fordney, 

Congressman  from  Michigan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  When  I  was  on  the  stand  last  Saturday  you  made  the  claim  that  the 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.  had  sold  sugar  at  5.65  cents  basis,  when  the  New  York  refiners  were 
quoting  6.75  cents.  This  I  denied,  stating  that  the  Michigan  factories  unquestionably 
sold  at  5.65  cents,  but  they  did  it  when  the  New  York  refiners  were  selling  at  10  points 
higher,  or  5.75  cents,  which  was  some  time  in  August.  In  other  words,  the  5.65  cents 
price  looked  so  good  to  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  that  they  anticipated  the  market  in 
August  and  made  contracts  at  this  figure,  for  delivery  as  soon  as  possible,  with  the 
understanding  that  this  would  be  some  time  in  OctoDer.  In  this  I  was  absolutely 
correct,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  did  not  have  Mr.  Hathaway's  affidavit  before  us 
when  we  were  arguing  this  point.  Carefully  reading  Mr.  Hathaway's  statement,  you 
will  note  that  he  does  not  make  the  claim  that  you  did.  He  merely  gives  the  price  at 
which  the  sugars,  delivered  in  fulfillment  of  contracts,  is  invoiced,  making  no  mention 
as  to  the  date  the  sales  were  made.  The  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  having  no  philanthropic 
motives  in  mind  had  simply  misjudged  the  market  and  sold  too  soon,  as  I  claimed. 
Of  course  I  recognize  that  Mr.  Hathaway's  statement  is  misleading,  both  to  you  and  to 
the  public,  and  was  intended  to  be  so,  just  as  his  statement  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  1908  (which*  President  Warren  did  not  contradict),  to  the  effect  that  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  had  no  interest  in  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  was  intended 
to  mislead  them.  In  the  present  instance  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  is  trying  to  assume 
the  air  of  virtue,  from  the  fact  that  they  misjudged  the  market.  I  might  add  that  for 
this  same  reason  some  New  York  refiners  in  October  were  still  delivering  sugar  at  5 
cents,  which  was  sold  by  them  before  the  advance. 

As  your  statements  were  very  emphatic  on  the  point,  and  as  it  is  clear  that  the 
statement  misled  you,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  should  take  occasion  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  correct  the  false  impression  that  one,  not  knowing  the  facts,  would  get 
from  reading  the  evidence. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Frank  C.  Lowry. 

P.  S. — I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  other  members  of  the  committee. 
Under  date  of  December  16,  1911,  Mr.  Fordney  replied  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  16,  1911. 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Lowry, 

1SS  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  14th,  would  say  your  story,  as  set  forth  in 
your  letter,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  what  you  have  stated  heretofore  in  my  presence. 
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and  incorrect.  Your  figures  are  not  correct  and  your  conclusions  are  not  correct. 
You  would  evidently  present  any  argument  to  mislead  the  public  to  believe  that  free 
trade  on  sugar  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  when,  in  fact,  it  would 
benefit  only  those  interested  in  refining  imported  raw  sugar. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  is  here  to  stay,  and  I  firmly  believe  the  present  rate  of  duty 
on  imported  raw  sugar  will  not  be  disturbed  for  some  time  to  come.  Certainly  not 
while  the  Republican  Party  is  in  power,  for  the  Republican  Party  does  not  seem  willing 
to  swell  the  coffers  of  men  engaged  in  refining  raw  sugar  and  to  aid  in  the  destruction 
of  a  magnificent  industry,  now  giving  aid  in  a  most  substantial  manner  to  the  con- 
sumers of  sugar  in  the  United  States.    I  am. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  W.  Fordnet. 

My  answer  to  this  letter  follows  under  date  of  December  18: 

New  York,  December  18,  1911. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fordnet, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  December  16,  and  have  read  same 
with  interest. 

I  appreciate  that  history  shows  that  many  statesmen  have  taken  the  easiest,  if  not 
the  most  honorable  way.  of  disposing  of  a  displeasing  statement  of  facts  made  by  the 
opposition,  by  the  simple  method  of  calling  the  man  a  liar,  at  the  same  time  taking 
very  good  care  not  to  attempt  to  prove  the  latter  statement.  If  you  desire  to  prove 
that  every  statement  which  I  made  to  you  in  my  letter  of  December  14  is  correct, 
write  to  any  broker  handling  Michigan  beet  sugars;  Chicago  would,  perhaps,  be  the 
beet  market,  and  the  largest  brokers  there  are:  Meinrath  Brokerage  Co.,  F.  C.  Van 
Ness,  Chester  Hogle,  Wm.  F.  Havemeyer  A  Co.,  and  in  Detroit  you  can  write  to  Mr. 
Goodlow  Edgar,  of  Wm.  H.  Edgar  Co.  (the  latter  company  has  for  many  yeare  worked 
hand  in  glove  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  receiving  special  rebates  for 
distributing  their  product,  etc.). 

When  Mr.  Hathaway  is  brought  right  to  the  point,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  himself 
will  deny  the  statements  which  I  have  made  regarding  this  affidavit  of  his,  or  will 
deny  that  the  beet-sugar  factories  of  Michigan  this  year  based  their  selling  price  on  the 
cane-sugar  refiners1  quotation,  just  as  they  have  always  done,  and  when  they  sold 
uheir  sugar  at  5.55  cents,  5.65  cents,  and  5.75  cents,  etc.,  the  New  York  refiners  were 
making  sales  at  the  usual  difference,  or  10  points  higher  than  these  figures.  In  fact, 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  careful  analysis  of  Mr.  Hathaway 's  affidavit  shows  this.  He  him- 
self admits  that  they  sold  sugar  as  high  as  6.40  cents,  and  an  examination  of  their  books 
will  show  that  at  that  time  they  were  so  thoroughly  sold  out  they  had  little  or  no  sugar 
unsold  for  delivery  prior  to  December  1. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  sold  to  their  custom- 
ers at  5.55  cents  to  5.65  cents  when  the  New  York  refiners  were  selling  at  6.75  cents. 
This  is  the  statement  which  you  made,  and  it  is  not  correct.  This  is  not  a  theory  of 
mine,  but  a  statement  of  facts,  and  can  be  readily  proved  by  you  if  you  desire  to  do  so. 
I  was  under  the  impression  thatvour  statement  was  the  result  of  an  incorrect  conclu- 
sion you  had  drawn  from  Mr.  Hathaway's  affidavit,  which  was  obviously  made  up 
with  the  view  of  concealing  the  real  hurts,  and  with  the  desire  to  have  their  attitude 
improperly  construed  by  the  public,  just  as  it  was  by  you.  Unless  you  make  some 
effort  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  correct  this  false  impression  I  am  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  your  attitude  on  this  important  matter  coincides  with  Mr.  Hathaway's. 

In  reply  to  your  intimation  that  the  public  would  not  benefit  by  a  reduction  in  the 
duties  on  raw  and  refined  sugar,  I  refer  to  Messrs.  Willett  &  Gray's  table  of  refined- 
sugar  prices  for  the  year  1891,  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Mai  by  last  week,  and  copy  of  which 
I  inclose  herewith,  showing  conclusively  that  when  the  tariff  on  sugar  was  removed 
the  price  of  refined  sugar  to  the  consumer  was  reduced  If  cents  per  pound  in  one  week. 

Naturally  I  am  interested  in  your  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Republican  Party 
will  not  reduce  the  duty  on  sugar  while  it  is  in  power,  but  will  continue  its  policy  of 
failing  to  keep  faith  with  its  pledges  to  the  people.  The  present  sugar  tariff  or  naif 
the  present  rate  can  not  even  be  defended  on  the  illusive  theoiy  of  protecting  American 
industries  to  the  extent  of  "the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  here  and 
abroad."  Such  a  course  will  unquestionably  lead  to  the  retirement  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  from  power  after  March  4,  1913. 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours,  Frank  C.  Lqwry. 
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Receiving  no  reply  to  this  letter  I  again  wrote  Congressman  J.  W.  Fordney,  under 
date  of  January  0,  as  follows: 

New  York,  January  9,  1912. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fordney, 

House  of  Representatives  t  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  had  no  reply  to  my  letter  to  you  of  December  18,  1911,  and  am 
naturally  curious  to  know  whether  or  not  you  intend  correcting  in  the  record  the  mis- 
statement which  you  have  made,  regarding  which  we  have  had  some  correspondence. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Frank  C.  Lowrt. 
I  am  still  without  any  reply  to  the  above. 

To  me  this  example  clearly  shows  the  extent  to  which  those  who  profit  by  high  pro- 
tection will  go  to  conceal  the  real  facts  in  their  effort  to  confuse  our  legislators  and  the 
public  generally. 
I  give  you  this  simply  as  a  matter  of  information. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Frank  C.  Lowry,* 

Secretary. 


Committee  of  Wholesale  Grocers, 

New  York,  March  1, 1912. 

Dear  Sir:  As  an  indication  of  how  incorrect  is  the  claim  that  the  beet-sugar  pro- 
ducers of  the  United  States  sell  their  sugars  at  low  prices  for  the  benefit  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices 
the  beet-sugar  producers  have  for  several  weeks  withdrawn  their  product  from  the 
market,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  beet  sugar  produced 
in  this  country  during  the  last  campaign  is  still  unsold. 

The  situation  is  well  covered  by  Willett  &  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade 
Journal  of  February  29,  from  which  1  quote  as  follows: 

"The  beetrsugar  factories  are  still  quoting  5.90  cents,  less  2  per  cent,  and  thus 
practically  withdrawn  from  the  general  market.1' 

Prices  of  the  New  York  cane-sugar  refiners  are  to-day  on  the  basis  of  5.80  cents. 

This  action  of  the  beet-sugar  factories  in  withdrawing  their  product  in  the  hope 
of  getting  still  higher  prices  is  taken  in  face  of  the  fact  that  prices  are  to-day  a  half  a 
cent  higher  than  the  lowest  price  touched  since  the  first  of  January  and  fully  2}  cents 
a  pound  above  the  cost  of  producing  beet  sugar. 

Based  on  the  beet-sugar  men's  figures  given  before  the  Hard  wick  investigating 
committee,  it  was  shown  that  beet  sugar  could  be  produced  at  less  than  3  cents  a 
pound,  and  that  the  average  cost  was  3J  cents  a  pound.  On  the  latter  basis,  which 
is  known  to  be  high,  to-day's  price  would  show  tne  beet-sugar  men  a  profit  of  about 
70  per  cent  over  their  cost  of  production.  It  would,  therefore,  be  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  dividends  of  33}  per  cent  paid  by  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  and  100 
per  cent,  paid  by  the  Union  Sugar  Co.,  of  California,  last  year  would  be  bettered 
this  year. 

This  is  not  a  criticism  of  methods,  but  simply  a  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  these  gentlemen  are  in  business  to  make  as  much  money  as  possible,  and  any 
attempt  to  den yr the  fact  only  proves  that  the  man  making  the  claim  is  either  not 
familiar  with  the'situation  or  is  wilfully  attempting  to  mislead. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

F.  C.  Lowry,  Secretary. 

In  Mr.  Hathaway's  testimony,  by  picking  out  quotations  in  par- 
ticular markets  on  certain  dates  last  fall,  he  now  endeavors  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  beet-sugar  producers  did  not  follow  the  usual  custom 
of  casing  their  price  on  the  New  York  refiner's  quotation  plus  the 
freight  from  New  York  to  destination.  I  recognize  that  the  commit- 
tee is  not  interested  in  "special  prices"  that  are  made  at  some  stated 
time,  but  is  interested  only  in  wnat  is  the  custom  of  the  trade.  And 
it  was  clearly  shown  in  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Hardwick  com- 
mittee that  the  custom  of  the  domestic  producer  is  to  base  his  price 
on  the  New  York  refiner's  quotation,  delivered  at  various  destina- 
tions throughout  the  interior  of  the  country.  As  this  includes 
freight  from  seaboard  to  destination,  it  is  apparent  that  the  price  in 
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the  interior  is  higher  than  at  New  York.  The  domestic  beet-suar 
men  were  very  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  sugars  rapidly  this  season, 
because  thev  recognized  that  the  higher  prices  obtained  in  the  fall 
of  1912  would  not  prevail  after  the  1st  of  January,  1913,  when  Cuba 
sugars  would  come  on  to  the  market  in  free  supply,  and  for  this  reason 
they  at  times  anticipated  the  market.  Their  position  is  well  covered 
by  the  following  market  report,  issued  to  the  trade  on  December  6: 

With  the  large  Cuban  crop  staring  them  in  the  face;  and  the  certain  knowledge 
that  as  soon  as  this  Cuban  sugar  becomes  available,  prices  will  recede  rapidly,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  domestic  beet  factories  are.  pushing  the  sale  of  their  sugar, 
so  as  to  dispose  of  as  much  as  possible  on  to-day's  market,  rather  than  hold  it  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  when  they  will  have  to  compete  with  low-priced  cane  sugars. 
Prices  are  therefore  quite  irregular. 

That  their  judgment  was  correct  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  between 
January  1  and  21  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in  New  York  declined  45 
points.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  decline  was  not  due  to  any 
pressure  of  domestic  sugar,  but  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  new  Cuban 
crop  was  being  harvested  and  was  being  received  by  our  refiners  at 
lower  prices. 

The  following  quotations  are  from  a  certain  letter  sent  to  the 
wholesale  grocery  trade  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Lowry: 

Quotations  for  granulated  sugar  at  New  York  (cents  per  pound  net  cash). 


1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 

Avwaen  Jan,  1  to  JwJv  1 . .  T  - .- , T , . . .  T  - . 

4.720 
5.069 

6.015 
4.929 

4.663 
4.874 

5.036 

4.878 

4.646 
4.660 

4.406 

4.619 

5.345 

4.972 

4.765 

4.957 

4.649 

4.615 

Nbw  Youc,  November  4, 1912. 


WlLUTT  &  GEAT. 


Mr.  Fordney.  When  I  want  j;ou  to  quote  prices  I  will  ask  you.  I 
am  probably  quite  as  familiar  with  them  as  you  are. 

Mr.  Shackleford.  For  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  I  hope  only 
one  witness  will  testify  at  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  put  the  figures  in  the  record  for  the  benefit 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  have  handed  them  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Fordney.  All  right,  put  them  into  the  record;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  want  my  question  answered.  Beet  sugar  was  offered  on  the 
market  on  the  12tn  day  of  October,  according  to  the  testimony  given 
before  the  Hardwick  committee,  and  at  $5.50  per  hundred  pounds 

Mr.  Lowry  (interposing).  That 

Mr.  Fordney  (continuing).  Let  me  put  my  question.  And  within 
a  very  few  days  thereafter  refined  sugar  in  New  York  dropped  from 
7i  to  5.75  cents.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Lowry.  It  did  drop  from  1\  to  6.75  cents. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  was  testimony  furnished 
here  by  affidavit,  as  a  part  of  the  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, that  the  average  price  of  raw  imported  sugar  during  that  year 
and  during  that  period  was  2.74  cents  in  bond  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Lowry.  No;  it  was  not  that 
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Mr.  Fordney.  Whereas  your  prices  for  refined  sugar  were  quoted 
on  prices  for  European  raws,  and  there  was  not  a  pound  of  European 
raws  coming  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  This  1911  we  are  talking  about 

Mr.  Fordney  (interposing).  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Lowry.  The  average  margin  between  raw  and  refined  sugar 
in  1911,  according  to  Willett  &  Gray,  was  $0.89  per  hundred,  a  nor- 
mal margin. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  raws  are  you  talking  about  t 

Mr.  Lowhy.  The  difference  between  the  duty  paid  value  of  raw 
sugar  and  the  refiners'  selling  price.  That  shows  the  margin  between 
raw  and  refined  for  that  year  was  nothing  more  than  normal. 

Mr.  Fordney.  European  raws,  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Lowry.  No;  the  raw  sugar  actually  received. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Your  prices  for  the  year,  you  say,  are  based  upon 
European  raws  quoted  on  the  market  and  as  furnished  by  Willett  & 
Gray? 

Au*.  Lowry.  I  beg  pardon.  The  price  of  refined  sugar  during  that 
year  was  based  upon  the  price  that  refiners  were  paying  for  raw 
sugars  p|us  the  margin  which  covered  the  cost  of  refining,  as  it  always  is. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  state  now  that  in  the 
Hardwick  hearings  you  will  find  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in  New 
York  in  July,  August,  and  September,  1911,  was  based  upon  Euro- 
pean raws,  and  that  I  now  file  and  put  into  this  record  a  statement 
showing  that  the  price  for  raws  during  that  time  was  $2.74,  less  the 
duty,  and  yet  that  refined  sugar  sold  as  high  as  1\  cents  per  pound 
in  New  York,  and  that  when  beet  sugar  was  put  on  the  market  in 
October,  1911,  New  York  refined  sugar  dropped  to  5.75  cents. 

THANK  C.  LOWKT,  8ALES  AGENT,  FEDERAL  8UGAR  BEPINING  CO. 

Mr.  Fordney.  *  *  *  I  want  to  know  what  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  sold 
sugars  for? 

Mr.  Lowry.  The  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  other  refineries  on  July  6  advanced 
their  price  from  5  to  5.1.  *  *  *  Now,  the  market  advanced  right  on  up  to  6.75, 
and  the  trade  kept  buying  on  each  successive  advance.  *  *  *  The  demand  came 
on  to  us  so  fast  we  could  not  take  care  of  it  and  we  went  to  7  cents.  Arbuckle  <fc  Co. 
were  delivering  promptly,  and  they  went  to  7  cents.  We  were  about  10  days  oversold 
at  the  time,  and  Arbuckle  was  the  only  refiner  prepared  to  give  immediate  delivery, 
and  he  jumped  his  price  to  7.5.  *  *  *  We  wanted  to  keep  in  the  market  and  sup- 
ply our  customers  right  along,  and  we  put  the  price  at  7.25,  and  at  7.25  the  market 
stopped,  and  from  that  time  on,  whether  we  talk  about  beet-sugars  or  cane-sugars, 
the  market  became  absolutely  a  jobber's  market.    The  beet-sugar  price  was  6.5  cents. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Is  the  object  of  that  question  to  show  that  beet-sugar 
men  sell  their  sugars  at  a  lower  price  than  they  can  get  for  them  in 
the  market  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  did  that  year,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  There  never  was  any  charity  business  that  year,  and 
never  was  in  any  year. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  they  not  put  beet  sugar  on  the  market  at  $5.55 
when  you  were^elling  at  7{  cents  in  New  i  ork  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  say  the  record  shows  that  is  the  testimony. 
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Mr.  Lowrt.  I  say  the  record  is  incorrect,  then.  They  sold  these 
sugars  in  August  for  $5.55,  when  our  price  was  $5.65. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  not  talking  about  beet  sugar  on  the  market  in 
August,  but  it  was  in  therecord  that  way.  There  was  no  beet  sugar 
at  all  put  on  the  market  in  August,  and 

Mr.  Lowrt  (interposing).  The  price  of — — 

Mr.  Fordney  (continuing).  Let  me  take  just  a  minute  and  finish 
my  question.  They  put  sugar  on  the  market  in  October,  1911,  and 
then  when  you  dropped  your  price  from  71  to  5.75  cents  they  put 
their  sugars  on  the  market  at  5.55  cents  and  when  you  wese  selling  at 
7J  cents.    Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  Lowry.  If  you  will  look  in  the  record  of  the  Hardwick  com- 
mittee investigation 

Mr.  Fordney  (interposing) .  Is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  You  will  find  that  the  price  for  domestic  beet  sugar 
followed  the  market  as  it  always  has  and  advanced  or  declined  as 
world's  values  advanced  or  declined.  You  will  find  on  page  3372 
of  the  Hardwick  hearings  testimony  to  show  that  from  the  high 
point  reached  in  September  until  tne  early  part  of  December  the 
London  sugar  market  declined  2s.  9d.,  or  66  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  that  American  beet  sugar  during  the  same  period  dropped  60 
points  from  their  high  figure. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Oh,  no ;  they  do  not  even  belong  to  the  same  human 
family. 

Mr.  Lowry.  They  want  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  repeat,  they  do  not  oelong  to  the  same  human 
race  with  the  refiners  of  sugar  in  New  York.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  order  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Is  that  their  misfortune  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Lowry,  you  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
refined  sugar  sells  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  a  higher  price  than  in  the 
East? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  sugar  imported  on  the  Pacific 
coast  to  be  refined  is  practically  all  free  sugar  coming  into  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  All  sugar  used  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  free  sugar,  either 
being  domestic  beet  or  domestic  cane  or  Hawaiian  sugar.  That  is 
what  I  said  in  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Fordney.  From  Hawaii  or  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Well,  from  the  Philippines;  a  trifle;  not  very  much. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  sugar  is  not  refined  by  the  sugar-beet  men  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  No;  it  is  refined  by  the  Western  refinery  and  the 
C.  &  H.  refinery.  They  both  take  advantage  of  the  tariff  in  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  No;  I  understand  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
now  state  they  have  no  interest  in  the  Western  Refining  Co.  They 
had  up  to  about  a  year  ago,  I  think;  and  since  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  has  no  control  of  the  Western  Refining  Co.  it  may  be 
fair  to  state  that  they  have  got  the  price  higher  than  for  a  year  or 
so  previously  as  compared  with  the  New  York  price. 
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Mr.  Fordney.  According  to  your  own  statement,  consumers  of 
sugar  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  paying  more  for  their  sugar  than  con- 
sumers of  sugar  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  whereas  raw  sugar  comes  in 
free  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  pays  a  duty  on  the  Atlantic  coast  ? 

Mr.  Lowbt.  They  pay  more  for  sugar  that  does  not  pay  any  reve- 
nue to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then,  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  price 
which  the  consumer  has  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Lowbt.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  everything  to  do  with  the  price  the 
consumer  has  to  pay  out  there,  as  their  price  is  based  upon  the 
inbond  value  of  foreign  sugars,  plus  the  duty  and  cost  of  refining 
and  not  upon  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Was  not  the  effect  of  admitting  Hawaiian  sugar 
there  merely  to  raise  the  price  of  Hawaiian  sugar  to  the  level  of  the 
price  of  sugars  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Lowby.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  other  words,  the  tariff  wall  was  not  opened  up 
wide  enough  to  let  in  enough  world  competition  to  lower  tne  price  ? 

Mr.  Lowby.  Exactly.  They  just  let  in  a  small  amount,  and  that 
let  in  took  advantage  of  the  tariff  and  boosted  their  price. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  If  that  were  the  case  and  you  put  sugar  on  the  free 
list  the  consumer  on  the  Atlantic  coast  would  not  get  any  advantage ; 
you  would  just  hold  up  the  price? 

Mr.  Lowby.  Mr.  Fordney,  there  are  any  number  of  gentlemen  in 
this  room  representing  the  domestic  industry  who  are  prepared  to 
testify  that  if  you  take  the  duty  off  sugar  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer,  and  that  is  wny  they 
don't  want  it  done.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  Hardwick  Committee 
Hearings,  Dages  3547  and  3554,  you  will  find  that  Mr.  Willett  of 
Willett  &  Gray  gave  a  very  clear  example  of  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on 
the  price  of  sugar.     He  stated : 

All  the  analyses  of  changing  from  duty  to  free  sugar  show  that  whenever  duty  is 
taken  off  the  cost  of  refining  decreases,  and  when  the  duty  is  added  the  cost  of  refining 
increases,  but  these  analyses  also  Bhow  that  whenever  duty  is  taken  off  the  consumer 
gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  amount  of  duty  taken  off  and  also  a  part  of  the  lower  cost  of 
refining,  and  whenever  the  duty  is  increased  the  refiners  bear  a  certain  portion  of  the 
increase  and  the  consumer  does  not  pay  the  full  addition  of  the  duty. 

And  on  page  3554  the  following  passage  occurs: 

I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  satisfied  that  any  reduction  of  the  duty  goes  to 
the  consumer  and  any  addition  of  the  duty  is  paid  by  tne  consumer  in  any  year  under 
any  duty  which  differs  from  any  other  duty,  making  necessary  allowances  for  market 
fluctuation  affected  by  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  was  simply  following  out  the  logic  of  your  con- 
tention and  not  stating  what  I  believed.  But  just  let  me  ask  you  a 
question  along  that  line:  When  you  had  the  opportunity,  when  you 
Had  a  clear  field,  when  there  was  no  domestic  heet  or  cane  sugar  on 
the  market  in  1911,  in  what  way  did  you  apply  your  philanthropic 
ideas  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  We  never  had  a  clear  field  in  the  selling  of  sugars. 
What  difference  does  it  make  whether  we  compete  with  cane  or  beet- 
sugar  f 
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Mr.  Fordnet.  You  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  because  of  the 
higher  cost  of  production  of  beet  sugar  a  higher  duty  was  demanded 
by  manufacturers  of  beet  and  cane  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Lowrt.  That  seems  to  be  the  object  of  putting  the  cost  high. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Has  it  not  been  shown  here  that  since  the  beet 
sugar  industry  began  in  this  country  the  cost  of  production  has  been 
materially  lowered  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  And  their  profits  materially  increased — correspond- 
ingly increased. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.  I  asked  you  if  the 
cost  of  production  has  not  been  materially  lowered  ? 

Mr.  Lowrt.  I  should  think  it  would  be;  and  here  we  have  an  indi- 
cation of  the  domestic  producers'  greed.  Ten  years  ago  they  urged 
that  if  they  could  only  have  10  years  of  the  present  basis  of  tariff 
bounty  they  would  be  prepared  to  work  under  lower  tariff  rates. 
They  nave  had  those  10  years  and,  although  we  find  them  much  fatter 
than  10  years  ago,  they  still  stick  their  forefeet  comfortably  in  the 
tariff  trough  and  are  unwilling  to  make  any  concession  to  the  con- 
sumer by  removing  even  one  of  those  feet,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  even  you  admit  that  during  this  period  they  have  very  materially 
reduced  their  cost  of  operation. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Is  it  not  true  that  every  particle  of  legislation 
since  that  time  affecting  sugar  has  been  to  lower  the  tariff  on  sugar  f 

Mr.  Lowrt.  Well,  there  has  been  practically  no  legislation  to 
lower  the  tariff  since  the  bill  of  1897,  with  the  exception  of  20  per 
cent  rate  on  Cuban  sugars,  a  part  of  which  the  Cubans  get  ana  a 
part  of  which  the  consumer  in  the  United  States  gets. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Mr.  Lowiy,  let  me 

Mr.  Lowrt  (interposing).  On  this  point  let  me  say 

Mr.  Fordnet  (continuing).  Let  me  get  this  straight  while  I  am 
at  it 

Mr.  Lowrt.  This  clears  it  up-; — 

Mr.  Fordnet  (continuing).  It  is  true  that  since  the  sugar-beet 
industry  began  in  this  country  the  duty  on  sugar  from  Cuba  has  been 
lowered  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Lowrt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  Porto  Rican  sugar  comes  in 
free  since  that  timet 

Mr.  Lowrt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Is  it  not  further  true  that  Philippine  sugar  comes 
in  free  since  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Lowrt.  Up  to  300,000  tons. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  bo  that  it  is  true,  as  I  stated  in  my  former  question, 
that  every  particle  of  legislation  affecting  the  duty  on  sugar  since  the 
beginning  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  country  nas  been  to 
lower  the  duty  and  increase  competition  with  free  sugar  or  sugar 
bearing  lower  rates? 

Mr.  Lowrt.  The  legislation  has  been  toward  spying  the  Philip- 
pines, Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  the  benefit  of  our  nigh  tariff  wall. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Even  if  you  prefer  to  put  it  that  way,  that  is  all  of 
the  legislation  there  has  been  affecting  sugar,  so  that  my  statement 
is  true,  is  it  not  I 
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Mr.  Lowry.  We  were  talking  a  few  minutes  ago  about  the  price  of 
sugar 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest  right  there,  Mr. 
Fordney,  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  American  flag  is  floating 
over  Hawaii,  and  that  legislation  affecting  her  production  of  sugar 
is  not  in  fact  a  lowering. of  the  tariff  wall. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  I  want  to  say  to  the  chairman  that  we  got 
sugar  from  Hawaii  long  prior  to  the  period  when  the  American  flag 
began  to  fly  over  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  Hawaii  is  a  part  of  this  country, 
and  in  speaking  of  Hawaiian  sugar  coming  in  free,  I  thought  your 
statement  might  be  understood. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  not  referring  to  Hawaii,  or  at  least  I  did  not 
bring  it  up;  the  witness  did. 

Mr.  Lowry.  As  an  indication  of  the  effect  on  the  market  of  beet 
sugar,  which  comes  on  the  market  in  the  fall,  let  us  take  the  prices 
for  the  last  six  months  and  the  first  six  months  of  the  following 
years  and  compare  them: 

1911: 

Average  from  January  to  July •. $4.72  per  100  pounds. 

Average  from  July  to  December $5.96  per  100  pounds. 

Average  for  the  year $5.34  per  100  pounds. 

Which  was  higher,  as  you  will  notice,  during  the  last  six  months. 
1910: 

Average  from  January  to  July $5.05  per  100  pounds. 

Average  from  July  to  December $4.92  per  100  pounds. 

1909: 

Average  from  January  to  July $4.65  per  100  pounds. 

Average  from  July  to  December $4.87  per  100  pounds. 

Average  for  the  year $4.76  per  100  pounds. 

1908:  Average  from  January  to  July 

Mr.  Fordney.  To  expedite  matters  you  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  believe  it  is  in.  It  shows  that  for  the  six  years 
compared  three  of  the  years  sugar  was  higher  during  the  last  six 
months  and  during  three  years  it  was  a  trine  lower.  It  shows  that 
beet  sugar  follows  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  not  true  that  domestic  beet  sugar  sold  in  New 
York  this  fall  cheaper  than  your  price  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes,  and  cheaper  than  it  did  in  Colorado.  It  sold  in 
Colorado  for  5.20,  whereas  it  was  shipped  to  New  York  and  paid 
freight  charges  80  cents  and  there  sold  lor  4.6  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  sold  for  a  less  price  in  New  York  than  you  were 
selling  your  sugar  for,  and  you  were  obliged  to  close  your  factory  on 
account  of  it? 

Mr.  Lowry.  No.  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  you  not  stop  sales  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  No-  why,  gracious  me,  no.  They  have  sold — oh, 
well,  I  don't  know  now  many  carloads  they  have  sold — but  certainly 
not  enough  to  close  our  factory.  But  when  the  people  of  Colorado 
were  paying  a  higher  price  they 

Mr.  Fordney  (interposing).  Just  answer  my  question.  I  know 
you  very  well. 

Mr.  Ix>wry.  I  expect  you  do. 
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Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  wound  up  for  all  time  to  come.  When 
you  sold  sugar  for  4.90  cents  in  New  York  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
undersold  you  this  fall,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lowbt.  Thfey  have  to  or  they  would  not  sell  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Fordnby.  Did  they  not  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes,  10  cents  per  hundred.  You  know  that  beet 
sugar  never  sells  for  the  price  received  for  cane  sugar,  because  the 
trade  will  not  pay  the  same  price  for  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Oh,  my  friend 

Mr.  Lowry  (interposing).  You  understand  that  that  is  so  ? 

Mr.  Fordnby.  I  understand  that  you  are  a  very  resourceful 
arguer.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lowry.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Fordnby.  You  stated  in  your  remarks  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
the  production  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  was  a  great  detriment  to  the 
people  there,  I  believe  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  say  that  that  is  the  statement  many  people  in 
Louisiana  make. 

Mr.  Fordnby.  The  statement  was  made  before  the  Hardwick  com- 
mittee by  a  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that  more  than  half  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  were  now  directly  engaged  in  the 
production  either  of  cane  or  cane  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  their  statements  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Fordnby.  Well,  that  was  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Lowry.  But  I  do  know  that  the  claim  is  made  that  Louisiana 
would  be  far  better  off  if  they  would  cut  the  area  of  the  State  up  into 
small  farms  and  get  away  from  the  big  plantation  idea  and  produce 
other  crops. 

Mr.  Fordnby.  That  is  the  olaim  of  the  free  trader,  is  it  not,  and  not 
of  the  sugar  grower  or  manufacturer  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  claim  of  people  in  Louisiana  who 
have  no  interest  in  the  matter  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  never  heard  a  man  engaged  in  the  production 
of  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana  make  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  No;  not  any  man  engaged  in  the  production  of  cane 
sugar,  but  by  people  there  who  know  the  conditions.  Yes ;  I  have 
heard  people  in  the  business  say  so,  but  they  were  not  engaged  in 
production  of  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Are  you  secretary  and  treasurer  of  this  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association  yet? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  stated  before  the  Hardwick  committee  that 
there  were  no  fees  or  annual  dues  or  dues  of  any  kind  charged  to  mem- 
bers of  your  association  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  situation  is  precisely  the  same  as 
when  I  stated  it  to  the  Hardwick  committee  and  to  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Fordney.  None  collected  from  the  members  of  that  associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Lowry.  That  is  right.    They  contribute  work  only. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  stated  that  there  was  never  a  meeting  held  of 
even  two  or  three  mombers  of  the  committee? 
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Mr.  Lowkey.  No;  but  there  have  been  meetings,  as  I  see  these 
people  frequently. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  I  know  that  you  represent  them  and  write  them 
and  go  around  and  see  them  occasionally? 

Mr.  Lowrt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  So  that  there  is  a  meeting  of  at  least  two  members 
when  you  and  another  fellow  are  together?     [Laughter]. 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Order,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  stated  further  to  the  Hardwick  committee 
that  the  only  money  you  had  ever  had  contributed  for  this  effort  to 
secure  free  sugar  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Spreckles,  president  of  the 
Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  some  $12,000? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Does  that  continue? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes,  sir;  no  change  in  the  situation. 

Mr.  Fordney.  So  that  all  of  the  money  produced  for  your  use  in 
advertising  comes  from  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  or  its  presi- 
dent; is  that  right? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right.  And  right  here  I  will  put 
into  the  record  a  statement  that  I  gave  to  Chairman  Hardwick  of 
the  Special  Committee  Investigating  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  and  which  he  incorporated  in  his  speech,  showing  exactly  who 
our  committee  was,  what  it  was,  and  what  it  stood  for. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  another  branch  of 
this  question,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  record,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  him,  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  who  has  been  previously  assailed  in  this  debate  by  opponents  of  this 
bill,  and  who  has  been  severely  criticized  all  over  the  country  by  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  sugar  tax.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  gentlemen  think  that  it  is  perfectly  proper 
for  any  gentleman  to  favor  a  retention  of  duties  for  the  "  protection  "  of  the  industry  in 
which  he  is  interested  and  conduct  as  active  and  as  aggressive  a  propaganda  to  save  his 
"protection"  as  he  may  desire,  but  that  it  is  hardly  short  of  a  crime  for  anybody  who 
■peaks  for  the  millions  of  American  consumers  and  urges  a  reduction  of  tariff  burdens 
to  conduct  a  propaganda  in  support  of  that  view.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  has. 
in  my  judgment,  done  a  great  work  for  the  people  of  the  country  by  his  aggressive  ana 
forceful  advocacy  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  and  while  he  has  necessarily 
earned  the  ill  will  of  the  protected  interest,  because  of  his  aggressive  fight,  he  is  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  the  good  will  of  every  American  consumer  who 
has  a  grocery  bill  to  pay.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Frank  C.  Lowry,  of  New  York,  sales  agent  for 
the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  secretary  of  the  committee  of  wholesale  grocers, 
and  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  letter  from  him,  which  follows: 

New  York,  March  IS,  1912. 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick, 

Chairman  Special  Committee  on  Investigation  of 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co  .,  and  others, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Those  opposed  to  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  sugar  have  endeavored 
to  besmirch  the  standing  of  the  Committee  of  Wholesale  Grocers,  of  which  I  have  served 
as  secretary,  because  I  am  also  in  charge  of  the  sales  department  of  the  Federal  Sugar 
Refining  do.,  an  independent  refinery.  There  has  at  no  time  been  any  mystery  as  to 
who  I  was  or  where  1  stood  on  this  important  matter.  Certainly  I  was  very  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  state  it  clearly  to  your  committee  when  I  appeared  before 
them  last  July.  The  Wholesale  Grocers1  Committee  was  formed  in  1909  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  stated  on  our  letterheads,  of  "obtaining  cheaper  sugar  for  consumers  through 
reduction  of  duties  on  raw  and  refined  sugars . ' '  I  believed  in  th  e  principl e  advocated , 
was  instrumental  in  forming  this  committee,  and  have  served  as  its  secretary  without 
any  remuneration,  direct  or  indirect,  because  the  other  members  desired  it.  My 
name,  and  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  has  appeared  on  all  our  sta- 
tionery.   We  have  been  particularly  careful  about  this,  so  that  all  might  know  exactly 
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who  was  behind  the  movement.  Had  there  been  any  desire  on  my  part  or  that  of 
the  other  member?  of  the  committee  to  conceal  the  fact  that  I  was  interested  in  this 
work,  this  would  not  have  been  done. 

With  the  exception  of  myself  all  our  members  are  actively  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale grocery  business.  They  are:  Car)  Schuster,  Koenig  A  Schuster,  New  York  City; 
W.  H.  Baker,  Baker  &  Co.,  Winchester,  Va.;  B.  F.  Persons,  Patsone  &  Scoville  Co., 
Evansville,  Ind.;  H.  C.  BeggB,  Dilworth  Bros.  A  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  R.  £.  Collins, 
Collins  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  A.  S.  Hammond,  Monypeny-Hammond  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio;  G.  Thafiieimer,  Syracuse^N.  Y.;  Henry  Baden,  Henry  Baden  &  Co., 
Independence,  Kans. ;  F.  J.  Dessoir.R.  C.  Williams  A  Co.,  New  York  City;  H.  T.  Gates, 
E.  W.Gates  &  Co.,  Richmond.  Va.;  W.  E.  Small,  the  A.  B.  Small  Co.,  Macon,  Ga.;  E.L. 
Woodward,  E.  L.  Woodward  &  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.;  A.  Blanton,  A.  Blanton  Grocery  Co., 
Marion,  N.  C:  Jacob  Zinsmeister,  J.  Zinsmeister  &  Bro..  Louisville,  Ky.;  A.  Brinkley, 
A.  Brinkley  a  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va  •  R.  E.  Bentley,  Bentley,  Shriver  A  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  John  E.  Talmadge,  jr.,  Talmadge  Bros.  A  Co.,  Athens,  Ga.;  Isaac  Horner, 
Henry  Horner  A  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Edward  Cumpson,  T.  A  E.  Curnpson,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  E.  P.  McKinney,  McKinney  A  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.;«  H.  Y.  McCord, 
McCord-Stuart  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  A.  S.  Webster,  Webster  Grocery  Co.,  Danville,  III. 

These  gentlemen  are  from  14  different  States,  and  the  firms  represented  have  a 
total  rating  of  nearly  18,000,000. 

In  the  work  we  have  been  doing  we  have  had  the  cooperation  of  a  great  many 
wholesale  and  retail  grocery  houses  that  are  not  members  of  the  committee,  but  who 
would  be  glad  to  become  members  of  it  were  it  desirable  to  have  the  number  increased. 
Furthermore,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  90  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  grocery  trade 
of  the  country  is  in  sympathy  with  our  efforts.  The  National  Wholesale  Grocers' 
Association,  as  an  organization,  has  not  taken  any  action  regarding  the  tariff  on 
sugar,  for  the  reason,  as  they  have  repeatedly  stated,  "  As  an  organization  we  do  not 
deal  with  political  questions  of  any  kind.'1  They  leave  matters  of  this  kind  to  be 
dealt  with  separately  by  the  various  local  organizations  and  individual  members, 
and  the  petitions  now  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  show  how  thoroughly 
this  has  been  done.  I  might  mention,  however,  that  the  National  Canners'  Associa- 
tion, with  a  membership  of  over  3,000  firms,  does  not  feel  this  way  about  it,  but 
passed  resolutions  favoring  a  lower  duty  on  sugar,  and  have  instructed  the  chairman 
of  their  committee  on  legislation.  Mr.  Bert  N.  Fernald,  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  bring 
about  such  a  reduction.  The  National  Bottlers'  Protective  Association  have  acted 
in  a  similar  way,  the  only  difference  being  that  their  resolution  calls  for  "free  sugar." 

Previous  to  the  time  this  committee  was  formed,  in  1909,  the  general  public  knew 
little  regarding  the  details  of  the  sugar  tariff,  and  all  our  efforts  nave  been  along  the 
lines  of  publishing  the  facts,  feeling  satisfied  that  if  the  people  were  informed  what 
the  tax  was  and  its  effect  they  would  demand  and  receive  the  relief  from  the  exces- 
sive rate  to  which  they  are  clearly  entitled.  As  a  result  of  our  efforts  thousands  of 
petitions  asking  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  sugar  have  been  sent  to  Congressmen 
signed  by  individuals,  firms,  corporations,  granges,  civic  associations,  etc.  Through 
these  the  signers  have  spoken  for  themselves  and  others  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  movement.  These  are  the  people  who  will  hold  their  Congressman  responsible 
for  what  he  does  or  does  not  do  to  secure  a  lower  tax  rate  on  sugar. 

To  distribute  this  information,  besides  requiring  effort  on  the  part  of  this  commit- 
tee, required  funds,  and  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  helped  us  financially. 
Investigation  by  your  committee  disclosed  that  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was 
absolutely  independent,  having  no  affiliation,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  tne  Sugar 
Trust.  Consequently  their  interest  in  the  lower  duties  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
consumer.  A  lower  tariff  rate  will  reduce  the  price  of  sugar,  resulting  in  an  increased 
consumption,  so  that  a  larger  business  can  be  done  at  a  reduced  expense. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  clearly  on  record  as  desiring  no  change  in  the 
present  tariff,  as  reference  to  the  Payne-Alarich  tariff  hearings  of  1909,  pages  3430- 
3440,  will  disclose  a  letter  and  a  brief  filed  by  them,  urging  that  the  present  tariff  rate 
be  maintained.  Thus  the  line  is  clearly  established  with  consumers,  manufacturers, ' 
dealers,  and  independent  refiners  desiring  lower  duties,  and  opposed  to  this  is  the 
Sugar  Trust  and  tneir  allies,  the  domestic  sugar  producers. 

As  this  committee  think  it  should  be  clearly  stated  exactly  who  we  are  and  also 
that  the  work  we  have  done  has  been  because  we  believe  in  the  principles  advocated, 
and  for  no  other  reason,  we  would  appreciate  if  vou  can  arrange  to  have  this  printed 
in  the  record. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Frank  C.  Lowry,  Secretary. 
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Mr.  Fordnet.  Why,  there  is  not  a  Congressman  nor  a  dealer  in 
the  country  to  day  who  has  not  got  a  copy  of  that. 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  am  glad  to  know  that,  because  I  have  certainly  been 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  get  it  into  their  possession. 

Sir.  Fordney.  Why,  of  course.  You  send  it  out  with  practically 
every  barrel  of  sugar  or  package  of  sugar  that  you  send  out,  unless 
the  purchaser  objects  to  it. 

Mr.  Lowry.  No;  that  list  was  never  sent  out  with  any  sugar. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  send  out  letters,  do  you  not,  and  make  appeals 
for  free  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  We  send  out  statements  showing  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  consumer;  yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is,  that  in  your  opinion  it  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Well,  we  can  not  do  any  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Lowiy,  you  stated  that  the  labor  cost  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  sugar  % 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  say  that  the  price  of  domestic  sugar  is  not  arrived  at 
by  taking  their  bases  of  cost  and  adding  a  fair  margin  to  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  you  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Well,  I  will  read  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  I  would  rather  have  the  clerk  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Let  the  clerk  read  it.  He  took  it  from  the  printed 
pamphlet,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  will  waive  that  point. 

Mr.  Lowry.  You  are  so  unsuspicious  when  the  beet-sugar  man  is 
on  the  stand  that  I  am  surprised  you  should  be  so  suspicious  now. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  suspicious  of  you  and  know  you. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes;  and  I  have  proved  several  of  your  statements 
incorrect. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  have  had  from  you  a  volume  of  this  stuff  you  are 
putting  into  the  record.  I  could  not  read  it  in  a  week  if  I  were  to 
make  a  great  effort,  there  is  so  much  of  it.  You  are  all  right  and  very 
proper,  and  fighting  hard  for  free  sugar.  You  have  your  reasons 
therefor.  Now,  then,  you  stated  that  tne  labor  cost  in  the  production 
of  beet  sugar  practically  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  at  which 
that  sugar  was  sold  % 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  said  it  was  a  very  small  item  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Why,  does  it  not  take  labor  to  raise  beets  and  to 
convert  beets  into  sugar,  and  is  not  the  same  thing  true  of  cane  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  said  in  the  factory.  You  settled  the  farming  end 
of  it  when  you  put  beets  on  the  10-per  cent  basis.  You  admitted 
beets  as  a  farmer's  product  needed  a  protection  of  only  10  per  cent, 
Mid  I  object  only  to  the  factory  receiving  over  7  per  cent  protection 
as  it  does  under  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Which  "you"  are  you  speaking  of  now? 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  speak  of  "you"  as  yourself  and  the  party  you 
represent,  the  Republican  Party.  On  this  matter  you  personally 
urged  that.  I  am  not  sure  about  it,  but  you  can  say  whether  it  is 
true  or  not. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  you  knew  all  about  it  you  knew  that  that  is 
not  so. 

Mr.  Lowry.  You  did  not 
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Mr.  Fordney  (interposing).  If  you  knew  all  about  it  you  know  that 
the  rate  fixed  in  the  House  was  25  per  cent,  the  same  as  the  Dingley 
law,  on  edible  vegetables,  and  was  lowered  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Lowrt.  I  see.  I  thought  perhaps  you  had  something  to  do 
with  those  conferences,  but  it  is  immaterial.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference.    The  correctness  of  their  judgment  has  been  proven. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  did.  I  was  on  the  conference  committee:  yes,  sir. 
Is  it  not  true  that  wages  both  in  the  beet  fields  and  in  the  sugar 
factories  of  this  country  are  much  higher  than  they  are  in  Europe — 
in  Germany  and  France,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  That  might  be  an  argument  if  this  was  true  for  paying 
the  farmer  more,  but  the  farmer  does  not  get  more. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  farmer  does  not  get  more  what  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  The  farmer  does  not  get  more  for  his  beets  than  the 
farmer  in  Germany  does. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  know  that  you  filed  with  the  Hardwick  committee, 
and  to  end  this  argument  I  will  explain  that  you  stated  the  farmer  in 
Germany  got  more  per  ton  for  his  beets  than  the  farmer  in  this 
country  got  for  his  beets  in  general.  You  had  in  mind  the  cooper- 
ative plan 

Mr.  Lowry  (interposing).  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  you  did  not  vou  do  not  know  all  about  it? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Well,  I  will  file  the  German  statistics  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Fordney.  All  right.  There  are  German  statistics  in  the 
Hardwick  committee  hearings,  and  the  average  price  received  for 
beets  by  the  German  farmer  during  the  period  1905-1911  was  $4.45 

per  ton 

.  Mr.  Lowry.  Oh,  no;  or  that  may  be  the  case  where  the  farmer 
sold  his  beets  for  $4.45  per  ton  and  afterwards  got  something  on  the 
cooperative  basis. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Wait  a  minute,  and  let  me  finish 

Mr.  Lowry.  We  do  not  have  to  argue  on  that;  here  are  the 
statistics. 

The  Chairman.  Just  file  those  statistics. 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  also  have  statistics  showing  the  prices  in  1911.  In 
our  own  country  our  farmers  got  $5.50  per  ton  and  the  German 
farmer  $5.54.  The  German  statistics  show  that  the  price  for  sugar 
beets  in  Germany  last  year  averaged  $6.07  per  long  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Just  place  those  in  the  record  with  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Lowry.  All  right.  So  that  there  could  be  no  possible  question 
on  this  subject,  I  have  secured  and  have  before  me  the  quarterly  book 
of  statistics  of  the  German  Empire,  issued  by  the  Imperial  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  This  you  can  procure  by  writing  to  any  of  the  United 
States  consuls  in  Germany.  It  shows  that  the  average  price  paid  the 
farmer  for  sugar  beets  in  Germany  for  the  years  1909-10  was  $5.29 
per  long  ton;  for  1910-11,  $5.44;  1911-12,  $6.07.  F.  O.  Licht, 
the  recognized  sugar  statistician  in  Europe,  advises  me  that  "con- 
ditions in  other  European  beet-sugar  countries  did  not  differ  much 
from  those  in  Germany/'  and  states  that  "we  might  add  for  your 
information  that  the  beet  growers  in  Europe  receive  other  returns 
for  their  beets  besides  cash,  viz:  they  are  furnished  with  beet  seed 
free  of  charge"  (in  the  United  States  the  farmer  buys  his  beet  seed 
from  the  factory)  * '  they  receive  allowances  for  freight  and  get  40  to 
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60  per  cent  of  the  pulp  returned  to  them  without  charge."  In  the 
United  States  no  pulp  is  returned  to  the  fanner  without  charge, 
but  this  by-product  of  the  factories  is  sold  to  the  farmer  and  nets  the 
factory  a  very  nice  return.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  own  Department  of  Agriculture  in  their  annual  report 
estimates  the  average  value  of  sugar  beets  to  the  farmer  in  the  United 
States  for  1911-12  at  $5.50  per  short  ton.  As  the  beet-sugar  factories 
in  the  United  States  may  tell  you  that  they  are  now  paying  much 
more  for  their  sugar  beets  than  formerly,  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  sugar  content  of  the  beets  in  the  United  States  is 
greater  than  it  formerly  was,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  prices  for 
sugar  beets  in  Germany  have  also  advanced.  According  to  the 
German  statistics  the  average  price  in  Germany  for  1900  was  $4.76 
per  long  ton,  by  which  it  will  be  noted  that  the  average  for  the  1912 
crop  was  $1.31  over  the  price  paid  in  1900,  showing  a  greater  advance 
than  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Is  it  not  true  that  filed  with  the  Hardwick  commit- 
tee there  were  statistics,  furnished  by  the  German  Government,  for  a 
period  of  10  years,  as  I  remember,  but  at  any  rate  for  8  or  10  years, 
showing  that  the  average  price  paid  by  the  factories  in  Germany  was 
$4.45;  and  were  there  not  similar  statistics  as  to  France,  showing  the 
French  factories  paid  $4.05  per  ton?    And  except 

Mr.  Lowby.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  statistics,  but  if  so  they 
were  wrong. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist  that  the  gentleman  let  me 
finish  my  question.  Except  where  the  farmer  was  a  stockholder 
in  a  factory,  and  then  he  sold  his  beets  at  a  given  price,  and  when 
the  dividends  were  paid,  in  order  to  get  around  payment  of  the  cor- 
poration tax,  they  paid  him  an  additional  sum  lor  his  beets,  which 
was,  in  fact,  a  profit  on  the  business.  That  is  the  evidence  before  the 
Hardwick  committee. 

Mr.  Lowby.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  statement. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  in  the  same  time  in  the  United  States  the 
price  paid  for  beets  per  ton  was  $5.50  to  $6.91  per  ton  delivered  at 
the  factory.    That  is  as  far  as  I  wish  to  go  with  you. 

Mr.  Lowby.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much  time  have  we  taken  ?  These 
other  witnesses  want  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  hour  of  your  time  has  been  consumed. 
Of  course  we  have  to  take  out  the  time  consumed  on  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Lowby.  We  would  stay  here  a  week  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  Fordney.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Lowry,  you  said  the  capitalization 
of  the  sugar-beet  factories  was  largely  water  ? 

Mr.  Lowby.  I  did. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Is  there  anything  that  has  more  watered  stock 
than  the  concern  you  represent,  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Lowby.  Yesj  sir;  and  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  tne  Federal 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  asking  that  American 
consumers  of  sugar  be  taxed  so  that  it  may  earn  dividends  on  any  of 
its  stock.    That  is  not  the  case  as  to  the  beet-sugar  companies. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Wait  a  minute  there.  You  are  here  attacking  the 
sugar-beet  industry,  to  ask  that  they  be  not  protected  to  earn  divi- 
dends on  large  blocks  of  watered  stock,  as  you  say.    Your  testimony 
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before  the  Hardwick  committee  was  that  you  had  some  $3,200,000 
paid  in,  out  of  a  capital  of  $10,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that  line  of  questioning  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  trying  to  show  that  the  beet-sugar  men  could 
not  be  more  greatly  watered  than  your  concern  is  admitted  to  be. 

Mr.  Lowry.  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  what  I  say,  but  why  did  you  mention  it  if 
it  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  tariff.  You  made  the 
point. 

Mr.  Lowry.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  beet-sugar  man's  case. 
He  is  asking  for  the  privilege  of  taxing  the  American  consumer  for 
his  special  benefit,  so  that  he  may  pay  dividends  on  this  excessive 
capitalization.  The  Federal  Sugar  Kenning  Co.  is  not.  They  come 
to  you  frankly  and  say  that  they  are  willing  to  work  without  any 
protection  and  meet  nonbounty-fed  competition  from  anywhere 
m  the  world.     Isn't  that  it? 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  not  the  witness — you  are. 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Can  you  state  a  single  instance  where  there  is  more 
watered  stock  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  than  you  testified  there  was 
in  your  concern  ?  If  so,  I  would  like  to  have  you  do  it.  Two-thirds 
of  your  stock  is  water. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Right  here  I  will  file  a  statement  showing  the  capital- 
ization and  daily  slicing  capacity  of  the  various  beet-sugar  factories 
in  the  country.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  erecting 
a  beet-sugar  factory  is  based  on  $1,000  per  ton  slicing  capacity. 


Name  of  company. 


Alameda  Sugar  Co 

Anaheim  Sugar  Co 

American  Beet  Sugar  Co. .. 

Amalgamated  Sugar  Co 

Billings  Sugar  Co 

Continental  Sugar  Co , 

Corcoran  Sugar  Co 

Great  Western  Sugar  Co 

German-American  Sugar  Co 
Holland-St.  Louis  Sugar  Co. 

Holly  Sugar  Co 

Iowa  Sugar  Co , 

J  ^w  is  ton  Sugar  Co , 

Los  Alamitos 


Location  of  plants. 


Arvarado,  Gal 

Anaheim,  Cal 

rOxnard.Cal 

Chino,Cal 

Lamar,  Colo 

Las  Animas,  Colo 

Rocky  Ford  Colo 

Grana  Island,  Nebr 

'Ogden.Utah 

Logan,  Utah 

Burley,  Idaho 

Billings,  Mont 

(Fremont,  Ohio , 

Findlay.Ohio 

Blissfleld,  Mich 

Corcoran.  Cal , 

Loveland,  Colo , 

Greely,  Colo , 

Eaton,  Colo , 

Fort  Collins,  Colo 

Longmont.  Colo 

Windsor,  Colo 

Sterling,  Colo , 

Brush,  Colo , 

Fort  Morgan,  Colo 

Paulding,  Ohio 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Holland,  Mich 

St.  Louis,  Mich 

.Decatur,  Ind 

Swink,  Colo 

Holly.  Colo 

Huntington  Beach,  Cal. 

Waverly,  Iowa. 

Lewiston,  Utah 

Los  Alamitos,  Gal 


Capitalisation 

(including 
bonded  debt). 


\ 


0,600,000 
860,000 


20,000,000 

4,000,000 
1,250,000 
2,400,000 
1,200,000 

30,000,000 


2,000,000 
3,300,000 

5,600,000 

660,000 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 


Daily 

slicing 

capacity. 


I 


Tom. 
760 
760 
2,000 
700 
400 


1,000 
400 


600 

600 

1,660 


700 

000 

1,800 

000 

1,000 

1,800 

1,800 

900 

800 

900 

700 

900 

1,400 

000 

600 

1,000 

1,200 

600 

600 

600 

650 

900 
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Name  of  company. 


Michigan  Sugar  Co. 


Menominee  River  8ugar  Co. 

Minnesota  Sugar  Co 

Mount  Clemens  Sugar  Co. . . 

Chippewa  Sugar  Co 

Nevada  Sugar  Co 


Owosso  Sugar  Co 

Pope,  Charles 

Rock  Country  Sugar  Co 

Sacramento  valley  Sugar  Co 

Santa  Ana  Cooperative 

8an  Joachim  Valley  Sugar  Co 

Scottsbluff  Sugar  Co 

National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co. 

flan  Luis  Valley  Sugar  Co 

Southern  California  Sugar  Co 


Sprockets  Sugar  Co. 
Toledo 


Sugar  Co. 

Union  Sugar  Co 

United  Sugar  A  Land  Co. 


Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co. ... . 


Southwestern  Sugar  &  Land  Co. 

United  States  Sugar  Co 

Washington  8tate  Sugar  Co 

West  Bay  City  Sugar  Co 

West  Michigan  8uear  Co 

Western  Sugar  6  Land  Co 

Wisconsin  Sugar  Co 

Western  Sugar  Refining  Co 


*-c 


Total 


Location  of  plants. 


fBay  City,  Mich 

Caro,  Mfch 

Alma,  Mich 

Sebewaing,  Mich 

Carrollton,  Mich 

Crosswell,  Mich 

Menominee,  Mich 

Chaska,  Minn 

Mount  Clemens,  Mich . 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. . 

Fallon,  Nev 

f  Owosso,  Mich 

\  Lansing.  Mich 

Riverdale,  III 

Janesville,  Wis 

Hamilton  City,  Cal.... 

Dyer,  Cal 

Vbalia,Cal 

Scottsbluff,  Nebr 

Sugar  City,  Colo 

Monte  Vista,  Colo 

Santa  Ana,  Cal 

Sprockets,  Cal 

Rossford,  Ohio 

Betteravia,  Cal 

Garden  City,  Kans 

Lehigh,  Utah 

Garland, Utah 

Austin,  Utah 

Idaho  rails,  Idaho 

Sugar,  Idaho 

Blackfoot,  Idaho 

Nampa,  Idaho 

Gtenoale,  Aris 

Madison,  Wis 

Waverly,  Wash 

West  Bay  City,  Mich. . 

Charlevoix,  Mich 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. . 

Menominee  Falls.  Wis. 

Marine  City,  Mich 


Capitalisation 

(including 
bonded  debt). 


} 


$12,600,000 


825,000 

1,200,000 

000,000 

700,000 

1,000,000 

2,300,000 

800,000 

800,000 
2,210,000 
1,000,000 
1,225,000 
1,200,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
8,000,000 


11,000,000 


3,400,000 
550,000 
500,000 
200,000 
350,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 
100,000 


141,410,000 


Daily 

slicing 

capacity. 


{ 


Tons. 

1,300 

1,200 
850 
600 
000 
600 

1,000 
600 
600 
600 
600 

1,000 
600 
600 
600 
700 
600 
350 

1,200 
500 
600 
750 

3,000 

1,200 
800 
900 

1,200 
750 
500 
750 
800 
650 
600 
600 
600 
500 
900 
600 
500 
600 
550 


63,550 


Mr.  Fordney.  You  said  the  duty  you  recommend  on  sugar  is  higher 
than  the  duty  collected  by  foreign  countries  generally  i 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  duty  you  recommend  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  The  duty  that  gives  a  certain  bounty 

Mr.  Fordney  (interposing).  Let  me  get  this  right.  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  the  duty  you  would  recommend  be  placed  on  sugar, 
which  is  a  reduction,  is  a  higher  rate  than  that  collected  by  lots  of 
foreign  countries  on  imported  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  That  "collected"  is  higher  than  the  "protective"  rate. 
It  is  a  favorite  trick  of  the  sugar  growers  and  sugar  men  asking  for 
protection  down  here.  They  add  the  consumption  tax  and  the  import 
tax  together  and  then  say  this  import  tax  or  other  countries  as  com- 
pared with  our  own  is  higher. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Lowry 

Mr.  Lowry.  If  I  might  finish.  For  example,  the  import  tariff  in 
Germany  is  47  cents  on  raw  sugar  and  52  cents  on  refined.  The  con- 
sumption tax  in  Germany  is  $1.50. 

Mr.  Fordney.  On  what  I 

Mr.  Lowry.  On  all  sugars. 
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Mr.  Fordney.  On  domestic  and  imported  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes;  so  that  on  foreign  sugars  imported  at  47  cents  add 
$1.50;  or  a  total  of  $1.97.  But  the  domestic  sugars  must  also  pay  the 
$1.50  tax,  so  that  the  protective  rate  is  only  a  rate  of  47  cents;  and 
that  was  the  rate  arrived  at  by  the  Brussels  convention  as  a  proper 
protective  rate. 

Mr.  Shackleford.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  consumption 
tax  and  the  import  tax,  and  both  apply? 

Mr.  Lowry.  i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Does  domestic  sugar  produced  in  Germany  pay  a  tax  I 

Mr.  Lowry.  They  pay  the  consumption  tax. 

Mr.  Fordney.  All  sugar  pays  the  consumption  taxi 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Whether  domestic  or  imported  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Tnat  is  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Tne  protection  is  53  cents  and  not  $1.98  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Fifty-two  cents  on  refined  and  47  cents  on  raw. 

Mr.  Fordney.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lowry,  do  you  desire  to  file  briefs  for  witnesses 
on  your  side  of  the  question? 

Air.  Lowry.  I  presume  they  would  like  to  file  them  right  now.  I 
suppose  these  other  gentlenjen  may  be  heard  if  they  want  to  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  you  have  consumed  1  hour  and  10  minutes 
of  your  two  hours'  time  allotted. 

Mr.  Lowry.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Bert  M.  Fernald. 

TESTIMONY    OF   HOff.    BERT    M.    FEBffAID,    OF    WEST 

POLAJflTD,  ME. 

Mr.  Fernald  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Fernald.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
deem  it  a  very  great  favor  to  be  permitted  to  address  you  on  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  importance  to  the  canned-food  packers  of  the  country. 
Had  I  asked  tnis  privilege  in  my  own  behalf  or  in  the  interest  of 
the  company  with  which  I  am  associated,  I  could  expect  to  receive 
but  little  of  your  time  or  attention,  but  as  representative  of  the 
National  Canners1  Association,  an  organization  with  membership  of 
75  per  cent  of  all  the  canned-food  packers  of  the  United  States,  with 
an  invested  capital  of  more  than  $150,000,000,  I  hope  it  may  not 
seem  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  present  to  you  the  facts  and  from 
our  viewpoint  the  reasons  why  we  ask  that  the  excessive  duty  of  69 
per  cent  ad  valorem  be  removed  entirely  from  sugar. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  I  have  always  been  a 
protectionist,  have  always  been  a  believer  in  a  high  tariff  on  luxu- 
ries, and  that  I  hold  to  tnat  belief  to  day.  I  was  born  in  the  second 
district  of  Maine,  have  always  lived  there,  and  was  taught  protec- 
tion from  that  great  statesman,  for  so  many  years  chairman  of  this 
committee,  the  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley.  and  that  other  exponent  of 
protection,  whose  memory  is  still  held  dear  by  all  who  knew  him, 
the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine.  I  believed  in  protection  in  1908  and 
was  elected  governor  of  Maine  on  the  same  issue  as  our  President. 
William  H.  Taft,  but  I  believed  in  a  revision  of  the  tariff  then,  ana 
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I  believe  the  first  item  to  be  considered  is  one  that  is  a  necessity  in 
every  family  and  household. 

Sugar  is  in  a  class  entirely  by  itself.  It  has  no  competitor  as  a 
sweetening  agency.  If  food  is  to  be  made  sweet  ana  palatable, 
sugar  alone  may  be  added.  Some  years  since  a  chemical  prepara- 
tion known  as  saccharine  was  discovered,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed 
likely  that  it  would  be  found  to  take  the  place  of  sugar,  as  it  is  500 
times  sweeter,  but  its  use  was  soon  discarded  for  general  purposes, 
and  not  an  ounce  is  used  to  day,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  the  canned- 
food  packers  of  the  country,  leaving  sugar  as  the  one  and  only  article 
that  may  properly  be  used  for  the  sweetening  of  foods. 

The  number  or  canneries  and  factories  that  would  be  affected  by 
the  lowering  of  the  duty  on  sugar  is  about  4,000,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  sugar  would  be 
used,  and  the  number  of  cans  is  something  like  900,000,000,000  cans, 
and  the  duty  on  sugar  fixes  the  value  of  the  particular  article  in  which 
sugar  is  used.  If  you  enter  a  grocery  store  and  view  the  different 
articles  on  the  shelves,  a  large  part  of  the  articles  there  contain  sugar; 
it  is  found  in  every  jar  and  can  and  container.  So  it  affects  our 
industry  perhaps  more  than  any  other  in  the  country ^  and  I  wish  to 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  so  far  as  we  are  interested  m  the  duty  on 
other  articles  whicn  go  into  our  manufacture,  we  would  be  entirely 
willing  to  waive  any  duty  on  tin  plate  or  tne  other  articles  if  we 
woula  be  allowed  to  have  free  sugar,  or  a  lower  duty  on  sugar.  I 
might  go  into  a  more  general  discussion  of  our  business.  We  are 
now  prevented  somewhat  from  exporting  our  goods  on  account  of 
this,  and  I  shall  take  this  up  a  little  later  in  a  brief  that  I  shall  sub- 
mit, which  is  now  being  prepared,  and  which  shows  that  we  can  not 
get  the  drawback  provided  for  by  law  readily,  but  that  we  are  con- 
stantly troubled 

Mr.  Payne  (interposing).  You  say  you  can  not  get  the  drawback 
readily.    Do  you  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Febnald.  Hardly. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  don't  get  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Febnald.  Very  seldom.    I  wish  to  say,  further,  Mr.  Chairman, 

that  I  have  a  letter  in  my  possession  inclosing  a  resolution  passed 

at  a  meeting  of  the  Canners   League  of  California,  which  I  wish  to 

read.     The  letter  is  from  San  Francisco.     The  resolution  is  as  follows 

[reading]: 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  January  9,  1913. 

The  Wats  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  Canners1  League  of  California,  an  organization  representing 
practically  all  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canners  of  this  State,  giving  employment  to 
nearly  30,000  people  during  the  packing  season,  asks  for  a  material  reduction  in  the 
tariff  on  raw  and  refined  sugar. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  sugar  industry,  if  conducted  as  a  legitimate  manufacturing 
enterprise,  whether  in  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  or  on  the  mainland,  requires  no  protection. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  as  a  revenue  producer  the  present  tariff  lays  a  heavy  and  unrea- 
sonable burden  upon  the  consumer,  compelling  him  to  pay  an  unnecessarily  high 
price  on  domestic  sugar,  which  yields  no  revenue  to  the  Government. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  in  our  endeavor  to  extend  our  foreign  markets  we  are  seriously 
handicapped  by  the  present  duties  on  sugar,  being  at  a  serious  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  British  exporters.  If  it  be  contended  that  the  drawback  law  is  an  offset, 
it  can  be  successfully  maintained  that  the  law  is  inadequate  for  the  reason  that  our 
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manufacturing  must  be  done  during  the  fruit  season,  before  the  nature  and  extent  of 
foreign  markets  can  be  fairly  estimated.  The  rules  of  the  Treasury  Department 
require  us  to  file  at  the  beginning  of  the  packing  season  a  notice  of  intent  to  manu- 
facture, showing  the  exact  quantity  of  each  grade  of  each  variety  of  fruit  to  be  packed 
with  imported  materials.  However  carefully  these  estimates  be  made,  they  never 
fit  the  actual  market  conditions,  and  canners  having  paid  the  higher  price  for  duty- 
paid  material  usually  find  themselves  "long"  on  some  grades  and  varieties  for  which 
there  happens  to  be  no  export  demand,  and  such  goods  must  accordingly  be  sold  to 
the  domestic  trade  without  benefit  of  drawback  and  at  a  loss.  They  also  find  them- 
selves "short"  of  goods  available  for  drawback  on  other  grades  and  varieties  for  which 
there  is  demand,  and  for  which  there  are  no  goods  remaining  in  stock  packed  with 
imported  materials. 

In  behalf  of  an  industry  of  serious  commercial  importance  to  the  laboring  and  the 
farming  classes,  as  well  as  to  the  manufacturer,  we  respectfully  urge  this  reduction, 
giving  full  assurance  of  our  willingness  to  give  up  any  measure  of  protection  that  the 
present  tariff  may  afford  to  the  canned-food  industry  if  only  we  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  our  sugar  and  our  tin  plate  at  the  lower  prices  which  we  believe  will 
prevail  in  the  event  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Canners1  League  of  California, 
Henrt  P.  Durand,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Needham.  Who  signs  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  Fernald.  The  Canners'  League  of  California.  In  comparison, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  sugar,  being  a  necessity — and  I  want  to 
say  I  am  a  high  protectionist  ana  believe  in  protection  on  luxuries.  I 
have  seen  important  industries  established  by  protection,  but  in  this 

Particular  instance  there  are  so  few  men  employed  in  the  industry  that 
believe  the  advantage  to  the  promoters  of  sugar  factories  is  far  .in 
excess  of  that  to  the  beet  farmers.  And  I  think,  from  personal  knowl- 
edge, that  it  is  not  particularly  an  advantage  to  the  laboring  man  en- 
gaged in  the  industries,  because  Asiatic  labor  is  employed  largely  in  the 
southwestern  States  and  in  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  so  that  it  is  not 
giving  the  advantage  to  the  laboring  man  that  we  are  led  to  believe. 
As  compared  with  other  luxuries,  it  seems  so  inconsistent  that  every 
person  m  the  United  States — because  we  use  on  an  average  81  pounds 
of  sugar  to  each  individual,  which  in  a  family  of  five  persons  would 
amount  to  about  400  pounds.  If  it  be  true  that  we  are  payirjLg  about 
H  cents  additional  duty,  the  saving  would  amount  to  so  much  for 
each  family  as  to  be  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  tariff.  I  speak  particularly  from  the  question  of  food 
standard,  and  not  only  that,  but  as  an  individual  I  believe  it  is  unfair 
and  unjust  for  the  poor  man,  who  uses  comparatively  more  sugar  than 
the  rich  man  on  his  table,  to  suffer  this  great  advance  in  the  price  of 
a  necessity  of  life. 

Mr.  Fordney.  When  the  duty  was  taken  off  coffee  the  consumer 
did  not  get  the  benefit,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Fernald.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  is  true  that  coffee  did  not  go  down. 

Mr.  Fernald.  Coffee  was  taken  off  the  list  some  time  since,  and 
I  believe  it  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  boons  to  the  consumer  of 
it  in  this  country.  In  comparison  with  wines,  automobiles,  and  other 
luxuries,  it  would  seem  that  the  revenue  might  be  placed  on  some- 
thing whereby  the  wealthy  citizen  should  bear  his  burden  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  is  a  duty  on  automobiles,  wines,  and  luxuries. 

Mr.  Fernald.  Yes,  and  the  man  of  wealth  wno  desires  to  purchase 
an  automobile  in  France  capable  of  carrying  his  family  100  miles  an 
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hour  will  do  so  by  paying  a  duty  of  49  per  cent.  He  has  29  per  cent 
more  advantage  than  the  poor  man  who  sparingly  dips  from  his  bowl 
of  sugar  to  sweeten  his  coffee  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  heavy  duty  on  automobiles  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  automobile  industry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Fernald.  The  same  is  true  of  the  tin-plate  industry.  In  1888 
we  paid  nearly  twice  as  much  for  tin  cans  as  we  pay  at  the  present 
time.  At  that  time,  to  establish  the  industry,  the  duty  was  placed 
on  tin  plate  and  the  price  of  cans  has  gone  down  to  about  half  what 
it  was  then. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  should  take  the  duty  off  sugar,  and  close  out 
the  sugar  business  in  Louisiana,  aren't  you  a  little  afraid  that  the 
producers  of  sugar  in  foreign  countries  will  put  the  price  of  sugar  up 
over  there,  so  that  you  win  not  get  any  benefit  in  your  canning  fac- 
tory from  it  ? 

Mr.  Fernald.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Lowiy  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Fernald.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  gentlemen  for  the 
time,  and  I  will  file  these  briefs. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

In  other  cereals  or  vegetables  if  there  is  a  shortage  of  crop  or  for  any  reason  less  than 
the  normal  supply,  others  may  be  found  to  take  its  place.  For  instance,  oats  for  many 
uses  may  take  the  place  of  wheat,  corn  for  barley,  and  in  the  many  and  varied  by- 
products those  of  one  cereal  may  properly  be  substituted  for  .another.  Not  so  with 
sugar.  It  alone  holds  sway,  and  'ts  consumption  is  constantly  increasing,  and  last 
year,  1912,  it  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  3,504,182  tons  in  the  United  States.  A 
saving  of  1$  cents  per  pound  on  the  sugar  consumed  in  1912  would  amount  to  about 
$120,000,000,  while  the  duty  on  sugar  affects  every  family  and  every  person  living, 
because  we  are  all  consumers. 

It  affects  the  canning  industry  more  than  any  Qther,  as  we  are  dependent  on  it  for 
use  in  our  products  which  last  year,  1912,  amounted  to  more  than  35,000,000  cases,  or 
840,000,000  cans  of  vegetables.  These  goods  are  almost  wholly  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  so  that  any  reduction  in  their  cost  would  be  beneficial  to  our  own  people 
and  possibly  aid  us  in  meeting  competition  in  foreign  markets  where  now  we  are  unable 
to  dispose  of  them  on  account  of  competition  by  manufacturers  who  purchase  their 
sugar  free  of  duty  or  with  lower  duty.  The  number  of  canning  establishments  in  the 
United  States  affected  by  this  duty  and  which  would  be  benefited  by  its  removal, 
according  to  the  census  of  1909,  is  3,767.  These,  with  the  grocers  who  could  handle 
this  article  on  two-thirds  the  capital  it  now  requires,  not  to  mention  the  consuming 
public,  ought  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  the  removal  of  this  duty. 

To  offset  this  army  of  manufacturers  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  merchants  in 
every  State  of  the  union  are  a  small  number  of  companies  operating  70  beet-sugar 
factories  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  small  and  are  distributed 
as  follows: 

Ohio,  3;  Michigan,  17;  Wisconsin,  4;  Nebraska,  2;  Colorado,  17;  Utah,  6;  Idaho,  3; 
California,  10;  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Montana,  Kansas,  Arizona,  Oregon,  and 
Nevada,  1  each,  or  about  the  same  number  as  we  have  of  corn-canning  factories  in 
my  own  State. 

I  assume  that  the  objections  to  change  of  duty  or  entire  removal  will  come  from  the 
domestic  sugar  interests  and  that  they  will  point  to  the  large  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  this  source.  The  same  would  apply  to  any  necessity  of  life,  but  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  good  reason  why  this  article  should  be  singled  out  and  made  to  pay 
such  an  abnormal  tax  coming  largely  from  the  homes  of  the  poor,  because  it  is  true 
that  the  families  of  the  poor  consume  more  sugar  par  capita  than  the  families  of  the 
rich.  The  consumption  of  sugar  last  year  was  81  pounds  for  each  individual.  In  the 
average  family  of  five  persons  this  amounts  to  405  pounds,  or  an  increased  cost  of  this 
food  product  to  the  farmer,  mechanic,  and  laborer  of  more  than  $6  per  family. 

Coffee  is  free  and  any  attempt  to  transfer  it  to  the  dutiable  list  meets  with  wide- 
spread and  fully  justified  protest,  yet  in  the  national  grocery  bills  the  cost  of  sugar  is 
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three  times  the  cost  of  coffee,  and  in  the  total  of  the  past  10  years  sugar  has  paid 
about  one-fifth  of  our  customs  revenue. 

The  price  of  all  refined  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  based  on  the  inbond  value  of 
foreign  raw  sugar  plus  the  duty  and  cost  of  refining.  The  value  of  raw  sugar  pro- 
duced in  Louisiana  and  our  colonies  is  based  on  the  same  method.  Domestic  raw 
sugar  is  produced  in  Louisiana,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  and  is  sold 
to  our  refineries.  While  refined  sugar  is  manufactured  in  the  domestic  beet-sugar 
plants,  Cuba  is  the  only  country  with  which  we  have  a  preferential  tariff  on  sugar, 
and  this  concession  was  made  with  a  view  of  benefiting  the  Cubans  and  not  with  the 
idea  of  reducing  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  in  the  United  States,  as  it  was 
understood  at  the  time  of  this  treaty  that  we  were  under  obligation  to  give  Cuba  this 
advantage.  Cuba  could  be  benefited  by  some  other  method  finally  determined  upon. 
While  sugar  cane  is  grown  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines, 
no  contention  is  made  that  the  93,000,000  consumers  in  the  United  States  are  Deing 
taxed  1}  cents  per  pound,  or  $117,000,000  yearly,  on  all  sugar  they  use  to  enable 
the  sugar  producers  of  these  islands  to  make  excessive  profits. 

This  tax,  then,  is  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Louisiana  and  domestic  beet-sugar 
producers  who  supply  less  than  25  per  cent  of  our  requirements.  The  Louisiana 
planters  have  for  years  catered  to  the  interests  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  the  domestic 
Deet-sugar  industry  is  controlled  by  the  trust.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  every  well- 
informed  person  knows,  the  Sugar  Trust  and  their  friends  have  been  largely  bene- 
fited by  this  excessive  tariff. 

Asiatic  labor  is  chiefly  employed  by  the  sugar  interests  in  Hawaii  and  in  our  Wes- 
tern States,  so  that  the  cry  of  the  sugar  interests,  who  repeat  over  and  over  again  that 
the  high-priced  American  laboring  man  must  be  protected,  is  a  myth.  The  endeavor 
to  convey  to  you  and  to  the  people  of  this  country  that  it  is  the  laboring  man  that  they 
are  striving  to  protect  and  do  not  explain  that  the  excessive  profits  for  which  our 
high  tariff  is  responsible  are  obtained  mainly  in  refining  and  not  in  cultivating  sugar 
beets.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  the  domestic  sugar  interests  have  greatly 
capitalized  their  plants. 

Further,  to  show  the  enormous  grasp  and  control  the  sugar  interests  have  on  the 
agriculturists  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  planters  in  these 
islands  are  organized  and  do  not  sell  their  sugars  individually  but  for  many  years 
have  had  a  contract  with  the  Sugar  Trust  Which  enables  them  to  purchase  of  these 
growers  at  less  than  the  New  York  market  price.  As  I  have  already  stated  in  Louisiana 
the  planter  nearly  always  sells  to  the  trust  and  in  1907  refused  to  treat  with  the  inde- 

r indent  refineries.  At  that  time  they  were  selling  their  raw  sugar  at  a  price  nearly 
cent  per  pound  under  the  parity  of  the  raw  sugar  markets  of  the  world.  It  was, 
therefore,  quite  natural  that  when  the  last  tariff  bill  was  being  considered  the  do- 
mestic interests  arrayed  themselves  with  all  the  forces  they  could  command  to  prevent 
the  lowering  or  removing  entirely  the  duty  on  sugar.  At  that  time  they  were  suc- 
cessful. 

Before  entering  upon  a  further  discussion  of  the  removal  of  duty  on  sugar  and  its 
relative  bearing  upon  the  sugar  industry,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  the  greatest  fruit- 
growing country  in  the  world.  Our  methods  of  canning  and  preserving  are  superior 
to  those  of  any  other  nation,  yet  our  export  trade  is  relatively  small,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  can  not  compete  in  neutral  markets  with  countries  having  the  advantage  of 
cheap  sugar,  and  in  some  instances  our  preservers  have  been  obliged  to  establish  fac- 
tories abroad  where  they  secure  this  advantage.  The  removal  of  the  sugar  tax  would 
not  only  naturally  aid  the  canner  and  preserver  to  increase  their  exports,  thus  creating 
a  demand  for  the  fruits  and  berries  which  now  go  to  wastet  but  it  would  likewise  in- 
crease the  productions  used  in  these  industries,  such  as  tin  plate,  glassware,  boxes, 
crates,  labels,  nails,  etc.  I  am  certain  the  advantages  to  our  farmers  and  the  people 
generally  from  the  increased  markets  for  these  products  would  far  exceed  the  doubtful 
benefit  which  a  very  few  of  them  now  derive  from  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  or  cane. 

I  desire  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  believing  it  to  be  a  direct  and  righteous 
relief  to  the  poor.  But  what  is  the  opinion  of  those  or  some  of  those  engaged  in  the 
refining  of  sugar?  The  late  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  in  one  of  his  annual  statements  to 
his  stockholders  said,  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  sugar,  "It  constitutes  a  charge  upon  con- 
sumption of  nearly  2  cents  per  pound.  Sugar  is  a  necessity  of  life.  With  duty  on  raw 
sugar  removed,  the  price  of  refined  would  permit  of  its  being  used  by  the  poorer  people. 
The  people  are  beginning  to  characterize  the  duty  on  sugar  as  a  hunger  tax.  A  re- 
moval of  the  tax  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  entire  community."  He  further 
adds  that  Mr.  William  Bayard  Cutting,  one  of  the  first  to  become  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  beet  sugar  in  this  country,  " states  over  his  own  signature  that  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  is  profitable  under  conditions  of  absolutely  free  trade,  and  that  the 
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United  States,  being  an  agricultural  country,  the  industry  has  nothing  to  fear  even 
from  the  annexation  of  Cuba." 

Excessive,  abnormal,  and  unreasonable  profits  have  been  made  by  promoters  in 
refining  and  not  by  farmers  in  cultivating  sugar  beets.  This  is  fully  demonstrated 
by  the  100  per  cent  dividend  declared  by  the  Union  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  as  reported  in 
the  San  Francisco  Post  of  June  1, 1911,  and  the  35  per  cent  dividend  declared  by  the 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.  in  addition  to  the  regular  If  per  cent  quarterly  dividend.  With 
these  facts,  does  it  seem  likely  that  those  interested  in  the  sugar  business  would  be 
harmed  by  a  removal  entirely  of  this  tax  on  the  one  great  necessity  of  life? 

The  late  Mr.  Arbuckle.  a  recognized  authority  on  sugar,  who  had  recently  returned 
from  abroad,  confirms  wnat  Mr.  Spreckles  had' already  said;  that  our  people  are  en- 
titled to  cheaper  sugar,  and  that  the  high  price  of  ougar  in  England  has  caused  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  fruit  to  rot  in  the  fields  ana  orchards  because  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
serve it  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  same  condition  existed  here  in  1911,  and  all  the 
goods  which  were  canned  cost  more  than  they  should  and  were  sold  to  the  consumer 
at  an  advanced  price.  It  is  not  only  the  one  article  of  sugar  on  which  the  consumer 
directly  payB  the  1}  cents  per  pound,  but  when  you  enter  a  grocery  store  and  cast 
your  eyes  upon  the  shelves  and  see  the  number  ana  varieties  of  canned  and  preserved 
foods  which  to-day  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  merchant's  stock,  and  remember 
that  in  almost  every  can,  jar,  and  container  is  to  be  found  a  quantity  of  sugar,  you 
may  have  a  slight  conception  of  the  commercial  importance  ana  how  every  family  in 
the  land  is  contributing,  through  the  purchase  of  these  foods,  to  the  unjust,  unwar- 
ranted, unfair  monopoly  of  the  sugar  interests. 

Mr.  Arbuckle  agreed  with  Mr.  Spreckels  and  said  there  should  be  no  tax  on  sugar 
and  that  through  full  publicity  free  sugar  could  be  obtained.  If  publicity  alone  is 
necessary,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  country  to  proclaim  it  from  the  house- 
top, in  the  street,  and  in  every  highway  and  hedge  in  the  land.  Let  there  be  an 
awakening  and  an  arousing  until  the  consumers  have  rid  themselves  of  this  unnec- 
essary burden.  If  the  fundamental  theory  of  protection,  which  is  to  build  up  and 
assist  infant  industries,  to  protect  labor,  and  place  these  industries  in  position  to 
compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  until  they  shall  be  masters,  as  it  were,  of  the 
situation  be  the  true  and  correct  theory,  and  I  believe  it  is,  it  has  failed  completely 
in  this  instance.  Because  Louisiana,  the  only  cane-producing  State  of  any  conse- 
quence which  has  raised  sugar  cane  since  1823,  produced  last  year  but  160,000  tons,  a 
trifle  less  than  9  per  cent  of  the  national  consumption.  Add  to  this  13.5  per  cent  of 
the  beet  sugar  produced  in  this  country  and  we  have  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  sugar 
consumed  in  the  United  States  as  an  American  product. 

The  foregoing  shows  very  clearly  that  a  sugar  duty  does  not  fulfill  the  protective 
tariff  requirements  of  protection  to  American  labor. '  As  the  beet-sugar  factories  are 
operated  but  60  to  90  days,  there  is  too  small  number  of  workers  in  the  industry, 
nor  is  it  true  that  States  where  these  factories  are  established  would  be  injured  even 
temporarily,  for  in  all  of  them  other  crops  can  be  successfully  cultivated  with  quite 
as  lucrative  result. 

There  is  but  one  other  argument  to  be  met  as  a  reason  why  the  present  duty  should 
be  maintained,  and  that  argument  would  apply  equally  as  well  to  flour,  salt,  milk, 
or  coffee,  and  that  is  the  old  cry  that  it  is  an  easy  way  of  raising  a  revenue  regardless 
of  the  source  from  which  it  comes.  And  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  gentlemen,  let  me  ask, 
is  it  right  and  fair  and  just  that  the  homes  of  the  poor  should  be  taxed  more  than  the 
homes  of  the  rich?  It  would  seem  so  by  the  present  schedule,  for  the  man  of  wealth 
who  brings  from  France  an  automobile  of  the  latest  design,  capable  of  carrying  his 
family  and  Mends  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  may  do  so  by  paying  a  duty  of  45  per 
cent.  He  has  29  per  cent  better  treatment  from  the  Government  than  the  American 
laborer  who  sparingly  dips  from  his  bowl  of  sugar  to  sweeten  his  morning  cup  of 
coffee. 

Again,  the  man  of  leisure  and  of  wealth,  who  passes  his  evenings  at  the  fashionable 
club  joking,  jesting,  and  making  merry  with  his  friends,  drinking  champagne  as  a 
pastime,  may  do  so  by  paying  a  duty  of  70  per  cent  on  his  wine;  while  his  coachman 
contributes  69  per  cent  on  the  sugar  consumed  by  his  frugal  wife  and  family.  The 
lover  of  art  who  desires  to  possess  the  rarest  painting  and  most  beautiful  statuary  may 
do  so  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  this  Government  15  per  cent  duty;  while  the 
wayfarer  must  satisfy  his  longing  and  desire  for  the  beautiful  by  gazing  at  the  pictures 
in  the  comic  almanac  and  paying  a  revenue  to  this  Government  of  69  per  cent  on  the 

Tir  in  his  baby's  milk,  and  this  must  be  contributed  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
will  speak  of  but  one  other  article  on  the  dutiable  list,  although  scores  might  be 
mentioned.    Diamonds,  with  the  enormous  duty  of  10  per  cent,  made  low,  I  suppose, 
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in  the  interest  of  the  fanners  that  all  may  have  them.  Can  you  conceive  of  a  more 
wicked  comparison,  10  per  cent  on  diamonds,  69  per  cent  on  sugar?  This  seems  so 
inconsistent  that  I  must  ask  your  pardon  for  a  moment  in*  following  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  Suppose  a  young  man  21  years  of  age  purchased  a  diamond  for  $100: 
on  this  he  pays  a  duty  of  $10.  If  he  should  live  to  be  72  years  of  age,  this  $10  and 
interest  at  4  per  cent  would  amount  to  the  monstrous  sum  of  $30.40,  and  as  diamonds 
are  constantly  increasing  in  value,  it  is  probable  that  it  could  be  sold  at  a  price  in 
advance  of  its  first  cost,  with  duty  and  interest  charge  added,  so  that  the  young  man 
would  really  pay  nothing  for  his  pride  and  it  would  prove  a  good  investment. 

Another  young  man  marries  and  starts  in  housekeeping,  and  in  due  season  has  a 
family  of  three  children.  His  wife  is  prudent,  and  uses  no  more  sugar  than  the  aver- 
age housekeeper.  At  the  end  of  his  life  of  72  years  he  has  contributed  as  his  share  of 
the  tax  on  sugar  $832.32,  and  if  he  has  followed  the  teaching  of  a  distinguished  ex- 
President  ana  had  eight  children  instead  of  three,  he  would  have  contributed  more 
than  $2,000.  Now,  gentlemen,  look  upon  that  picture  and  then  on  this,  and  let  me 
ask  you  if  the  burden  is  on  the  proper  shoulders. 

Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  say,  in  closing,  that  we  are  not  represented  by  an  attorney. 
We  have  felt  tnat  we  ought  to  take  as  little  of  your  time  as  seemed  necessary,  and'  I 
have  endeavored  to  state  the  facts  as  briefly  as  possible.  And  if,  after  due  considera- 
tion, you  find  it  feasible  and  advisable  to  strike  from  the  dutiable  list  this  one  article 
of  sugar,  you  will  have  given  to  the  canned-food  interests  of  this  country  a  relief  which 
is  greatly  desired,  and  to  the  consumer — the  farmer,  mechanic,  artisan,  laborer,  and 
every  citizen  of  this  Republic — a  greater  boon  than  has  been  bestowed  by  any  Con- 
gress of  this  century. 

The  following  addition  to  his  brief  was  filed  by  Mr.  Fernald  on 
January  20,  1913: 

It  has  been  contended  that  owing  to  the  ability  to  collect  drawback  on  goods  ex- 
ported that  the  tariff  on  sugar  is  not  a  handicap  to  our  domestic  industry  who  wish  to 
nave  an  export  business.  This  may  be  true  in  theory  but  in  practice  it  is  not  correct, 
and  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  one  of  our  western  members  on  this 
question  as  follows: 

"  It  occurred  to  me  to  say  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  drawback  law  from  the  cannar'a 
point  of  view,  in  my  opinion  should  be  shown  most  strongly.  The  trouble  arises  not 
only  because  of  the  delay,  uncertainty,  difficulty,  and  expense  of  collecting  the  draw- 
back, but  perhaps  even  more  because  the  canner  and  preserver  is  obliged  to  anticipate 
his  market  long  in  advance.  He  can  not  manufacture  his  product  during  the  year  to 
suit  the  market  conditions.  He  operates  only  during  the  short  fruit  season.  If  he 
anticipates  foreign  demand  and  packs  with  a  higher  priced  duty-paid  sugar  the  foreign 
demand  may  not  come,  and  the  goods  have  to  be  sold  domestic  at  a  sacrifice.  When 
you  realize  that  to  secure  the  drawback  we  must  notify  the  Treasury  Department  of 
the  exact  variety  and  grade  of  each  variety  of  fruit  we  propose  to  export,  the  amount 
of  sugar  varying  with  the  grade,  you  will  see  how  very  complicated  the  situation  is. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  quantities  of  each  of  the  five  or  six  grades  of  the 
dozen  or  more  varieties  will  be  reauired  for  export.  As  a  result  in  every  season  can- 
ners  doing  an  export  business  find  themselves  short  on  some  grades  on  which  their 
drawback  sugar  has  been  exhausted,  and  long  on  others  packed  with  duty-paid  sugar 
for  which  they  can  not  find  a  foreign  market. 

With  the  duty  reduced  so  that  refiners  could  supply  sugar  made  from  imported  raws 
with  no  increased  cost  over  domestic,  and  the  actual  cost  reduced  to  a  reasonable 
figure,  we  could  hope  to  compete  for  a  large  volume  of  business  in  the  Orient  now 
going  to  Great  Britain,  Tasmania,  and  other  producing  countries  enjoying  cheaper 
sugar  and  tin  plate. 

P.  S. — We  paid  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  premium  for  duty-paid  sugar  in  1912 — 
both  the  local  refineries  demanding  this  differential.  In  1911  tne  C.  &  H.  people 
broke  away  from  the  long-established  custom  of  charging  premium  and  the  western 
sugar  people  followed  very  reluctantly.  This  year  they  both  came  back  to  the  old 
practice." 

The  Chairman.  Now,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Lowrey  has  used  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  of  your  time.  Now,  Mr.  Lowrey,  you  desire  to  have 
your  people  file  their  briefs,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Lowrey.  Yes.  Can  you  tell  me  just  how  much  time  we  have 
left. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  used  1  hour  and  20  minutes,  and  jou 
have  40  minutes  left.  Mr.  Bass  is  here,  and  we  have  agreed  to  give 
him  10  minutes,  too. 

Mr.  Lowbey.  If  you  will  allow  Mr.  Jamison  to  file  his  brief  and 
say  what  he  has  to  say.  then  Mr.  Post  could  follow  and  Mr.  Atkins 
could  have  all  the  time  ne  wants,  and  leave  some  for  Mr.  Bass. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bass  says  that  he  wants  some  time,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  much. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  A .  JAMISON,  OF  BROOKLYN,  N .  Y .,  REP- 
RESENTING ABBUCKLE  BROS . 

Mr.  Jamison  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Jamison.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  desire  to  file  this  brief  on  the  mat- 
ter of  sugar  tariff,  and  only  to  repeat  in  conjunction  with  it  what  we 
have  repeated  each  time  we  have  appeared  before  you  at  other  times, 
asking  for  free  sugar,  and  urge  that  Congress  take  such  action  that 
may  reduce  the  duty  in  sucn  an  amount  that  the  consumer  will 
receive  an  equal  amount  of  benefit. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  interested  entirely  in  the  consumer,  Mr. 
Jamison  ?    Are  you  manufacturers  or  users  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Jamison.  We  are  refiners — Arbuckle  Bros. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Arbuckle  Bros.  Refining 
Co.? 

Mr.  Jamison.  I  am  one  of  the  firm;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  you  appear  here  in  favor  of  free  sugar  1 

Mr.  Jamison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

An  Argument  fob  Free  Sugar  bt  Arbuckle  Bros. 

New  York,  January  15,  1913. 
To  the  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

National  House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  Arbuckle  Bros.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  is  a  part- 
nership which  owns  and  operates  a  cane-sugar  refinery  on  the  Brooklyn  shore  of  the 
East  River,  with  a  capacity  of  over  7,500  barrels  of  refined  sugar  a  day.  We  are  among 
the  independent  refiners.  Our  contest  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  our 
competition  have  been  important  factors  in  keeping  the  prices  of  sugar  stationary, 
while  all  other  food  prices  have  rapidly  advanced.  At  every  opportunity  we  have 
advocated  "free  sugar"  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  feeling  able  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  world,  and  that  the  lower  prices  which  must  follow  free  raw  material 
will  increase  the  consumption  and  more  than  offset  any  importation  of  refined  sugar. 
We  do  not  ask  the  American  people  to  pension  us  for  conducting  a  legitimate  business, 
or  subsidize  us  in  the  production  of  a  food  commodity  of  universal  use.  We  are  not 
clamoring  about  the  cost  of  production  abroad .  We  do  not  fear  tlje  competition  of  the 
world,  but  aflk  the  world  for  our  market.  We  are  independent,  and  free  from  alliances 
with  any  trust  or  combination  or  "gentlemen's  understanding."  We  are  not  a  cor- 
poration, but  a  partnership,  and  have  "no  interlocking  directors"  with  any  com- 
petitive interests.  In  advocating  and  urging  the  removal  of  the  import  duty  on  sugar, 
raw  and  refined,  we  are  not  actuated  by  altruistic  motives,  but  by  purely  business 
motives,  believing  that  through  the  increased  consumption  of  sugar,  incident  to  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  price,  the  additional  business  will  fully  compensate  for  die  loss, 
if  any.  due  to  refined  sugar  imported. 

We  protested  against  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  committee  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  and  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  reasons  for  consideration: 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  United  States  Senate  it  was  denied 
that  "free  saw  sugar"  would  lessen  the  cost  of  refined  sugar  to  the  consumer.    Why, 
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then,  do  the  beet-sugar  men  besiege  the  Halls  of  Congress?  Why  have  they  subscribed 
great  sums  of  money  "to  educate  the  American  people" — moneys  which  are  being 
spent  largely  in  concentrating  upon  Congress  biased  statements  of  its  beneficiaries  for 
the  continuance  of  this  heavy  tax  upon  food  to  further  swell  their  grossly  swollen 
profits?  Why  do  they  rage  that  then*  industry  will  be  ruined,  and  why  does  the 
report  (p.  4)  go  on  to  say: 

14  Your  committee  do  not  think,  if  the  full  significance  of  results  from  ''free  sugar" 
to  our  home  production  was  clearly  understood  by  our  people,  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  see  the  labor  and  capital  engaged  in  our  sugar  industries  sacrificed:,  especially 
in  view  of  their  chances  ultimately  to  secure  cheaper  sugai  from  American  farms  and 
fields." 

The  beet-sugar  men  know  that  the  price  of  sugar  will  be  decreased  more  than  the 
import  duty  if  a  "free-sugar  bill1 '  were  to  become  a  law.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  consumer  saves  more  than  the  duty  that  is  remitted.  During  the  thiee  years  and 
five  months  of  free  sugar  (Apr.  1,  1891,  to  Aug.  1,  1894),  the  price  of  refined  sugar 
decreased  by  the  whole  of  the  duty  remitted,  and  in  addition  by  a  portion  of  the  refiner's 
gain.  Mr.  Willett  testified  before  the  Hard  wick  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  it  takes  107  pounds  of  "raws"  to  make  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar, 
and  further,  as  follows: 

"The  consumer,  therefore,  received  the  benefit  of  the  full  duty  taken  off  of  107 
pounds  of  raws,  $2,397,  plus  11.05  cents— $2,512  per  hundred  poundB.  That  is,  during 
the  time  of  free  duty  the  consumer  paid  for  granulated  $4.40  and  during  the  time  of 
$2.24  duty  the  consumer  paid  for  granulated  $6.92.  He  got  the  benefit  of  the  full  duty 
taken  off. 

"The  Chairman.  And  some  of  the  increased  profit  of  the  refiner? 

"Mr.  Willett.  Some  of  the  inci eased  profit;  yes. " 

It  is  true,  as  stated  in  the  Senate  committee  repoit,  that  the  refiner's  margin  of  profit 
was  increased.  The  gain  to  the  refiner  came  from  two  sources.  It  takes  107  pounds  of 
raw  sugar  to  make  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar.  The  refiner  saved  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  these  7  pounds.  In  addition,  a  given  capital  will  purchase  and  carry  a 
larger  amount  of  raw  sugar  and  sugar  in  course  of  refining.  This  gain  amounted  to 
$0,234  per  100  pounds.  He  divided  this  profit  with  the  consumers,  keeping  11.9 
cents  for  himself  and  giving  up  to  the  consumer  11.5  cents.  The  price  of  beet  sugar 
follows  the  price  of  cane  sugar  and  the  import  tax  on  cane  sugar  increases  the  price  of 
both.  A  very  simple  calculation,  based  on  figures  in  the  report,  *  hi  show  tnat  the 
tariff  tax  on  sugar  costs  the  people  of  the  United  States  between  one  hundred  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  per  annum.  The  report  answers  this  argument  by 
dividing  the  consumption  of  sugar  into  parts  and  by  assuming  that  the  only  saving  to 
the  consumer  will  be  on  the  sugar  which  he  uses  on  his  table.  If  that  were  true,  the 
remainder  of  the  saving  would  go  to  manufacturers  of  candy,  of  condensed  milk,  of 
preserved  fruits,  and  other  industries,  all  of  which  would  be  stimulated  by  the  lower 
price  of  sugar.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  keen  competition  in  these  trades 
would  reduce  the  price  of  their  manufactured  product  by  approximately  the  whole  of 
the  reduction  in  tne  price  of  .sugar. 

Mr.  Frank  Lowery,  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  in  a  recent  pamphlet, 
writes  as  follows: 

"The  public  benefits  from  the  cheaper  sugar  would  not  end  with  reducing  the  cost 
of  that  article  to  the  consumer.  Under  the  present  tariff  the  relatively  high  cost  of 
sugar  seriously  burdens  our  great  fruit  canning  and  preserving  industries,  and  by 
increasing  the  cost  of  these  products,  limits  their  consumption  in  this  country,  and 
practically  prohibits  exportation  on  a  large  scale. 

"  In  so  far  as  our  export  trade  in  jellies,  jams,  and  other  preserved  fruits  is  concerned 
the  direct  result  of  a  lower  sugar  duty  would  be  to  give  us  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
world's  markets  than  we  now  enjoy.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  fruit-bowing  country 
in  the  world,  but  our  export  trade  in  canned  and  preserved  fruits  is  relatively  small, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  can  not  compete,  in  neutral  markets,  with  countries  having 
the  advantage  of  cheap  sugar.  Preservers  like  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Co..  of  Pittsburgh, 
have  found  it  necessary  to  establish  factories  in  England,  where  tney  secure  mis 
advantage.  At  present  the  duty  on  sugar  in  England  is  1/6.6  and  it  is  generally 
believea  that  the  next  budget  will  show  this  has  been  still  further  reduced. 

"A  material  reduction  in  the  sugar  tax  would  at  once  enable  our  canners  to  greatly 
increase  their  exports,  thus  creating  a  demand  for  the  fruits,  berries,  etc..  of  our 
formers,  which  now  go  to  waste,  for  lack  of  a  market.  It  would  likewise  increase 
the  demand  for  all  products  used  in  these  industries,  such  as  tin  plate,  glassware, 
labels,  cases,  etc.    The  advantages  to  our  farmers  and  the  people  generally  from  the 
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increased  market  for  these  products  would  Car  exceed  the  doubtful  benefit  which  a 
very  few  of  them  now  derive  from  the  growth  of  sugar  beets  or  cane." 

At  the  time  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law  was  being  enacted,  the  National  Canners* 
Association  (which  numbers  nearly  3,000  firms),  at  their  annual  convention  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  passed  a  resolution  urging  Congress  to  abolish  the  duty  on  raw  and  refined 
sugar,  because,  as  stated  in  their  resolution:  "It  is  greatly  desired  to  offer  the  product 
of  our  factories  to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  possible  cost." 

The  National  Food  Manufacturers  adopted  a  similar  resolution. 

An  officer  of  the  California  Canneries  Co.  recently  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

"As  to  the  sugar  tariff  there  %  no  question  but  that  it  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
fruit  industry  of  this  State,  and  we  certainly  trust  that  you  will  succeed  in  your  efforts 
to  have  this  tariff  removed,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  bearing  this  great  burden  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  multimillionaires,  that  control 
the  Sugar  Trust,  and  are  in  a  position  to  force  a  tariff  that  is  for  their  own  benefit  as 
against  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large." 

Great  as  is  the  amount  of  sugar  used  by  the  canners,  it  is  small  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  that  consumed  by  the  housewives  of  the  country.  Tons  of  fruit  rot  every 
year,  which  in  farmhouses  would  be  preserved  if  the  price  of  sugar  were  lowered  by 
free  raw  sugar. 

8UGAR  A  UNIVERSAL  REVENUE  PRODUCER. 

It  is  true  the  European  countries  exact  large  revenues  from  sugar.  They  tax  the 
import  of  foreign  sugaro  and  the  consumption  oi  domestic  sugar,  causing  prices  to 
vary  from  4  cents  per  pound  in  London  to  14  cents  in  Rome.  They  tax  salt,  also, 
ana  the  salt  tax  was  a  potent  cause  of  the  French  Revolution.  To-day  in  some  con- 
tinental countries  salt  may  be  bought  only  at  the  Government  depots  and  at  prices 
which  include  heavy  taxes.  If  the  import  tax  on  Cuban  sugars  were  removed  and  the 
excise  taxes  of  Europe  copied  and  made  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  all  sugar  con- 
sumed, the  revenue  would  amount  to  $40,000,000  per  annum,  and  $75,000,000  per 
annum  would  be  saved  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  revenue  would, 
moreover,  be  always  increasing  with  consumption,  rather  than  diminishing  as  it  does 
now  with  the  growth  of  the  domestic  industry. 

FREE  8UGAR  AS  AFFECTING  OUR  EXPORT  TRADE. 

It  is  argued  in  the  Senate  committee's  report  that  Cuban  reciprocity  would  be 
ended  and  the  "advantages  which  we  now  have  for  our  exports  in  the  Cuban  market " 
destroyed  by  free  sugar.  Cuba  produces  sugar  cheaper  than  any  country  in  the 
world.  The  island  lies  at  our  doors.  The  planter  can  lay  down  his  sugar  in  the  New 
York  market  and  have  his  money  within  a  week.  The  East  Indian  planter  must 
wait  60  to  90  days.  The  Cuban  planter  sells  with  exact  knowledge  of  the  market. 
The  East  Indian  takes  the  chances  of  the  changing  markets.  If  tne  import  tax  on 
Cuban  sugars  was  removed,  our  trade  and  commerce  with  that  island  would  grow 
apace.  It  is,  indeed,  a  novel  idea  that  the  Cuban  planter  is  protected  by  taxing  his 
sugars  more  than  half  their  values.    The  Hawaiian  planter  produces  sugar  at  2  cents 

Sir  pound  and  he  is  in  combination  with  the  steamship  carriers,  the  refiners  in  Cali- 
rnia,  and  with  the  beet-sugar  men.  He  is  making  enormous  profits  because  he  sells 
at  full  New  York  prices,  which  include  freight  and  duty.  Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels  testi- 
fied that  between  1894  and  1895  he  bought,  operated,  and  sold  a  plantation  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  made  a  clear  profit  of  nearly  $2,000,000.  (Hearings  before 
Committee  on  Finance,  p.  418.)  Very  little  sympathy  will  be  wasted  upon  the 
Hawaiian  planter  by  those  who  know  the  combination  of  refiners,  planters,  and  beet- 
sugar  men  who  control  prices  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Gen.  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  stated  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  (p.  176)  that  the  Philippine  Islands  suffered  from 
the  limitations  on  their  free  export  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  to  300,000  tons  per 
year  and  from  their  land  laws  which  limit  the  acreage  to  be  acquired  by  one  person 
or  corporation.  We  advocate  the  removal  of  both  limitations,  that  capital  may  seek 
investment  in  the  Philippines  and  under  better  laws  be  highly  remunerative.  The 
export  trade  to  the  United  States  of  the  Philippine  Islands  would  be  greatly  increased 
by  laws  which  would  increase  their  export  of  sugar  to  the  United  States.    • 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  Louisiana  planters  are  dependent  upon  the  tariff. 
They  were  nursed  on  bounties  and  live  on  tariff  taxes.  They  produce  a  crop  the 
annual  value  of  which  is  $25,000,000,  and,  for  this,  demand  that  the  people  of  the 
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United  States  ahull  he  taxed  from  1100,000,000  to  9150,000,000  every  year.  Louisiana 
planters  allege  that  it  costs  them  3]  cents  per  pound  to  produce  raw  sugar.  The  cost 
in  New  York  of  Cuban  sugars  is  less  than  2\  cents  and  the  Hawaiian  planter  during 
the  last  26  years  landed  his  raw  sugars  in  New  York  at  2.96  cents  per  pound.  The 
Louisiana  planter  is  engaged  in  an  unequal  contest  with  nature,  the  result  of  which  is 
certain.  He  will  be  driven  out  by  the  beet-sugar  men  whom  be  supports  to-day. 
The  constant  fear  of  frost  requires  the  Louisiana  planter  to  begin  cutting  in  October 
before  the  cane  is  matured.  The  result  is  that  the  sugar  yield  is  from  6  to  7  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  10  to  12  per  cent  in  Cuba,  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  12  to  15 

Kr  cent.  The  Louisiana  planter  has  received  subsides  direct  and  indirect,  through 
unties  and  by  a  high  protective  tariff  for  100  years,  and  to-day  confesses  his  inability 
to  stand  alone.  He  demands  that  the  American  people  should  be  taxed  over  (100,- 
000,000  that  he  may  produce  a  crop  of  one-quarter  of  that  amount.  The  statement  of 
his  claim  is  its  complete  refutation,  and  an  indignant  people  will  not  forever  pay  taxes 
'o  keep  this  costly  exotic  in  full  flower.     It  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  the  sugar  lands 

ad  plants  and  sell  them  agai       "  ''  '       '        ''  — """  "     ' **"" 

whole  crop.    If  the  planters 
bounties  is  surely  cheapest. 

The  causes  of  nigh  prices  in  Porto  Rico  are  fraukly  stated  by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Dilling- 
ham, who  testified  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  in  behalf  of  the 
Porto  Rican  climate  (pp.  208-200): 

"The  following  reasons  may  be  given  for  the  high  cost  of  cane  delivered  at  the  factory 
in  Porto  Rico: 

"In  the  first  place,  a  large  amount  of  cane  is  purchased  from  independent  planters, 
not  raised  bv  the  factories  themselves.  The  percentage  varies  from  one-fourth  to  three- 
fourths.  The  number  of  independent  fanners  raising  cane  for  the  central  factories  runs 
into  thousands,  several  hundred  planting  for  one  factory,  of  whom  a  large  number  are 
financed  by  the  factory,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  the  parts  of  the  island  reached  by 
the  public-service  railroads  these  planters  have  a  choice  between  two  and  in  some 
cases  four  factories,  all  of  which  are  competing  for  their  canes.  It  is  only  in  one  or 
two  small  isolated  district*  that  the  planters  are  dependent  on  any  one  factory.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  prices  paid  to  planters  are  usually  high.  In  Santo  Domingo,  for 
instance,  the  farmer  is  paid  for  his  cane  during  the  15  to  20  years  of  its  perennial  growth 
from  4  to  5  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  his  canes  in  sugar  at  the  London  market  price, 
equivalent  to  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  ton.  In  Porto  Rico  the  planter  is  paid  from  H 
to  6  per  cent  sugar  at  the  New  York  price,  amounting  to  from  $4.50  to  $5.50  per  ton, 
with  a  bonus  for  canes  of  better  quality,  tie  factory  paying  the  freight  on  canes  from 
field  to  factory  and  the  cost  of  .weighing  and  other  incidental  expenses. 

"The  better  sugar  lands  in  Porto  Rico,  having  been  in  cultivation  for  many  years, 
are  more  or  leas  worn  out  and  are  also  infected  with  disease.    In  the  other  islands  in 
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increase  in  the  sugar  contained.  Mr.  F.  O.  Licht,  recognized  the  world  over  as  the 
leading  statistician  of  Europe  in  these  matters,  gives  the  average  price  paid  the 
former  for  sugar  beets  in  Germany  (where  the  tariff  on  raw  sugar  is  47  cents  per  100 
against  our  $1,685;  and  on  refined  sugar  52  cents  against  our  rate  of  $1.90)  per  long 
ton  as  follows: 

1900-10 $5.30 

1910-11 5.44 

1911-12 5.56 

This  is  not  the  whole  story.  The  beet  growers  of  Europe  are  furnished  with  their 
beet  seed  free  of  charge.  In  the  United  States  the  factory  imports  the  best  seed 
from  Europe  and  sells  it  to  the  farmer.  In  Europe  the  farmer  gets  40  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  pulp  returned  to  him  without  charge.  In  the  United  States  the  pulp  is  sold 
by  the  factory  to  the  farmer.  The  selfishness  of  the  beet-sugar  factory  owner  and 
his  disregard  of  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  is  further  easily  shown.  The  factories  buy 
the  sugar  in  the  beets.  When  they  buy  a  ton  of  beets  they  buy  the  sugar  content 
and  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  sugar  content. 

"When  they  pay  the  farmer  $4.50  per  ton  for  12  per  cent  beets  containing  240  pounds 
of  sugar,  they  pay  the  farmer  for  the  sugar  that  is  m  the  beets  at  the  rate  of  1.87  cents 
per  pound;  $5.50  per  ton  for  15  per  cent  beets  containing  300  pounds  of  sugar,  they 
pay  the  farmer  for  the  sugar  that  is  in  those  beets  at  the  rate  of  1.83  cents  per  pound; 
$6.50  per  ton  for  18  per  cent  beets  containing  360  pounds  of  sugar,  they  pay  the  far- 
mer for  the  sugar  that  is  in  those  beets  at  the  rate  of  1.80  cents  per  pound. 

"When  they  pay  $6.50  for  18  per  cent  beets  they  are  actually  paying  less  for  the 
sugar  in  the  beets  (which  is  what  they  are  buying)  than  if  they  paid  $4.50  for  12  per 
cent  beets,  or  $5.50  for  15  per  cent  beets.  It  is  clear  that  the  reverse  should  be  true 
because  of  the  greater  value  to  the  factory  of  the  highest  test  beets. 

"If  the  factories  were  honest  with  the  farmer  and  paid  for  the  18  per  cent  beets 
(which  are  of  greater  value  because  they  are  easier  to  work)  the  same  basis  as  on  the 
lower  test,  they  would  pay  $6.73  per  ton  instead  of  $6.50  per  ton. 

"In  this  way  the  factories  take  from  the  farmer,  whom  they  'love/  a  part  of  the 
benefit  derivea  from  the  fact  that  the  beets  have  been  properly  cultivated  and  the 
Lord  has  sent  His  rain  and  sunshine  at  the  proper  time  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce  the  best  results. "    (Lowry  Bulletin  No.  13.) 

The  truth  is  that  the  farmer  raises  and  sells  his  beets  on  a  free-trade  basis  and  pays 
to  the  very  factory  which  buys  his  beets  a  profit  swollen  by  the  tariff  tax. 

The  principal  beneficiary  of  the  sugar  tariff,  originally  a  revenue  measure,  is  now 
the  beet-sugar  industry,  largely  owned  (as  will  be  shown)  by  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  It  is  not  the  beet  refiners  who  would  be  injured  by  the  removal  of  this 
iniquitous  tariff.  Perish  the  thought!  It  is  the  "poor  farmer,"  who  grows  the  sugar 
beets,  who  would  be  ruined.  Hence  these  crocodile  tears.  If  the  farmer's  land  could 
grow  nothing  but  sugar  becto,  there  might  be  a  measure  of  merit  in  the  argument;  but 
that  is  ridiculously  untrue.  The  farmer  is  making  no  complaint.  He  is  not  a  con- 
spicuous lobbyist  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  or  in  the  committee  rooms.  He  appears  to 
be  quite  content  with  the  favors  of  fortune  which  have  come  to  him  in  the  ordinary 
course,  and  that  these  favors  do  not  spring  from  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  less  than  475,000  acres  of  land  have  been  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose out  of  all  the  vast  areas  of  tilled  land  in  this  country,  and  that  it  would  require 
the  production  of  more  than  2,000,000  of  acres  under  beets  to  equal  the  home  demand 
for  sugar,  a  demand  which  according  to  an  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
eiroeded  for  the  year  1912  the  stupendous  total  of  8,000,000,000  of  pounds.  It  would 
'hat  the  time  has  come  when  the  "poor  farm  a*"  should  cease  to  be  worn  as  a 
m  by  favor-seeking  corporations  and  the  "poor-farmer"  argument  given  a 
i  r.t^rm^nt  by  the  side  of  that  other  archaic  political  fetish,  "the  foreigner  pays 

THE   SEABOARD   REFINERS  AND  THE   HOME   PRODUCERS. 

,ny  before  the  Hardwick  committee  shows  that  beet  sugar  can  be  pro- 
.-equipped  factories  from  beets  with  high  sugar  contents  grown  in  good 
ble  climate  at  2.70  cents  per  pound.    The  high  cost  from  the  poor  beets 
\  ~y  conducted  factories  brings  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  selling  up  to 

_  per  pound.  The  lands  unfitted  for  beets  could  better  be  devoted  to  other 
^n  ural  produce,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  wise  governmental  policy  not  to  encour- 
age tic  beet  growing?.  A  class  of  beet  growers  comparable  to  the  Louisiana  cane 
grw    ct  will  be  nursed  into  activity  to  vex  the  Congress  every  year  with  demands  that 
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taxes  may  continue  or  increase  that  exotic  beets  may  live.  But,  even  if  it  be  conceded 
that  all  beet-sugar  factories,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  all  farmers  producing  sugar 
beets  from  lands  fit  and  unfit  for  their  culture  must  be  protected,  a  proposition  which 
we  vehemently  deny,  a  full  duty  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds  of  raw  sugar  96°  test  will 
suffice,  with  the  Cuban  differential  of  20  per  cent,  making  Cuban  sugars  pay  48  cents 
per  100  pounds.  This  would  save  to  the  American  people  1  cent  per  pound,  or  over 
$80,000;000  per  annum. 

"  It  is  well  know  in  the  trade  that,  where  factories  are  properly  located  and  thoroughly 
equipped,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  producing  beet  sugar  at  3  cents  per  pound 
(see  Hardwick  hearings),  and  the  beet  men  themselves  boast  of  this  when  seeking 
financial  assistance. 

" Taking  their  own  figures  of  the  cost  of  producing  and  selling  in  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  factories,  their  evidence  before  the  Hardwick  committee  shows  that  the 
average  cost  was  only  3.54  cents  per  pound. 

"  Messrs.  Willett  &  Gray  show  that  the  average  New  York  refiners  price  for  the  past 
seven  yeara  on  refined  sugar  has  been  4.98  cents  per  pound. 

"The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  No.  240,  page  517, 
shows  that  the  average  cost  per  pound,  free  on  board  in  foreign  countries,  of  tne  raw 
sugar  imported,  1905-1911,  inclusive,  was  2.378  cents  per  pound. 

"Add  the  freight  to  eet  the  average  cost  laid  down  at  United  States  ports,  say. 
0.14  cent  per  pound,  making  the  in-bond  price  delivered  at  United  States  ports  2.518 
cents  per  pound. 

"Aad  tne  duty  which  we  propose  on  96°  test,  60  cents  on  full-duty  sugar,  and  48* 
cents  on  Cuban  importations,  making  average  rate  actually  paid,  say,  0.53  cent,  making 
refiners1  first  cost,  duty  paid,  3.048  cents  per  pound. 

"Add  the  margin  between  price  paid  by  refiners  for  raw  sugar  and  their  selling  price 
on  refined  the  past  seven  years,  0.859  cent  per  pound,  making  refiners'  average  selling 
price  under  proposed  new  rate  3.907  cents  per  pound,  New  York." 

Mr.  George  H.  Fairchild,  appearing  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
(p.  350)  in  behalf  of  the  Hawaiian  planters,  stated  that  they  sold  three-quarters  of  their 
raw  sugars  in  the  New  York  market  at  a  price  which  for  the  last  25  years  has  averaged 
2.96  cents  per  pound.  He  did  not  explain  why  they  do  not  sell  the  whole  of  their 
sugars  in  San  Francisco  market  at  about  2.70  cents  per  pound.  The  refiner's  margin 
of  0.859  cents  would  bring  the  cost  of  refined  Hawaiian  cane  sugar  in  San  Francisco  to 
3.5  cents  per  pound  and  in  New  York  to  3.819  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  to  the  refiner 
*of  duty-paid  sugar  in  New  York  on  the  rates  assumed  will  exceed  the  cost  of  Hawaiian 
sugar. 

The  beet-sugar  factories  are  located  in  the  interior  and  sell  their  sugar  above  the 
New  York  price,  but,  as  this  advantage  is  partly  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  trade  will 
not  pay  as  much  for  beet  sugar  as  for  cane,  we  nave  not  taken  this  advantage  in  price 
into  consideration  in  this  calculation. 

"We  find  that  the  rate  proposed  would  give  beet-sugar  factories  who  produce  at 
3J  cents  per  pound  a  profit,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  tariff,  of  0.407  cento  per  pound, 
or  $8.14  per  ton.  And  those  properly  located  and  equipped,  and  who  produce  sugar 
at  3  cents,  a  profit  of  0.907  per  pound,  or  $18  per  ton."    (Lowry  Bulletin  No.  130 

A  cane  refinery  in  New  York  is  very  glad  to  make  an  average  profit  of  20  to  25  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

As  the  average  price  of  granulated  under  the  present  tariff  has  been  4.98  cents  per 

roind,  the  saving  to  the  American  people  under  the  proposed  rate  would  be  over 
cent  per  pound,  or  $75,000,000  on  the  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  1911. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  tabulate  figures  to  prove  that  the  per  capita  consumption 
on  the  table  is  small.  A  reduction  of  1  cent  per  pound  would  increase  by  one-fifth 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  money  appropriated  for  sugar  in  thousands  of  modest 
households  where  the  increased  cost  of  living  compels  the  count  of  pennies. 

The  rate  proposed  will  amply  protect,  for  all  legitimate  purposes,  the  sugar  indus- 
tries of  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  ana  also  our  domestic  beets.  It  will 
discourage  the  overcapitalization  of  beet-sugar  plants  and  the  improper  location  of 
factories  where  climate  and  soil  conditions  are  against  good  results.  The  domestic 
industry  would  be  on  a  much  better  footing  if  the  tariff  were  revised  so  as  not  to 
encourage  both  of  these  fundamentally  unsound  conditions. 

A  fair  example  of  this  overcapitalization  is  found  in  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co. 
They  have  $5,000,000  preferred  stock  selling  at  about  par  and  $15,000,000  of  common 
stock,  which  until  recently  was  selling  at  over  70 — say,  a  selling  value  of  $15,000,000. 
They  produce  one  and  one-half  million  bags,  say,  75,000  tons  per  year.  A  cane-sugar 
refinery  in  New  York  with  $5,000,000  capital  will  produce  over  350,000  tons  in  a  year. 
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The  gross  earningB  of  the  American  Co.  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1912,  were 
over  19,000,000.  After  paying  6  per  cent  dividend  on  the  preferred  shares  the  com- 
pany had  available  for  dividends  on  the  common  stock  13  J  per  cent,  and  all  this  was 
after  the  unusual  allowance  for  depreciation  of  $756,000.  The  common  stock  of  this 
company  has  come  to  be  a  favorable  speculation  in  Wall  Street,  and  the  protection  of 
it  is  therefore  a  protection  of  the  speculator.  The  Union  Sugar  Co.  last  year  paid 
100  per  cent  and  tne  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  35  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  regular  dividend 
of  7  per  cent.  These  beet-sugar  manufacturers  have  capitalized  the  tariff.  Under 
a  proper  tariff  they  would  pay  legitimate  dividends  on  legitimate  capital. 

THE  PRICE  OF  8UGAB. 

The  Senate  committee  argues  that  the  low  and  stationary  cost  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  is  to  be  credited  to  the  domestic  beet-sugar  factories.  All  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  high  protective  tariff  use  the  shopworn  argument,  "Keep  the  tariff  where  it  is 
and  let  us  reduce  the  price  by  producing  all  our  sugar  at  home." 

The  following  are  the  quotations  for  granulated  sugar,  quoted  May  4, 1912,  through- 
out the  United  States  by  cane  refiners  and  beet-sugar  factories,  subject  to  a  cash  dis- 
count of  2  per  cent: 

New  York,  5.05  to  5.20  cents  for  cane. 

San  Francisco,  Hawaiian  cane,  5.50  cents;  domestic  beet,  5.30  cents. 

Philadelphia,  5.20  cents  for  cane. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Hawaiian  cane,  5.95  cents;  domestic  beet,  5.75  cents. 

Boston.  5.20  cents  for  cane. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Hawaiian  cane,  5.80  cents;  domestic  beet,  5.60  cents. 

New  Orleans,  5.20  cents  for  cane. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Hawaiian  cane,  5.48  cents;  domestic  beet,  5.43  cents. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  5.20  to  5.35  cents  for  cane. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Hawaiian  cane,  5.45  cents;  domestic  beet,  5.40  cents. 

Chicago,  5.275  to  5.425  cents  for  cane. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  New  York  cane,  5.2225  to  5.3725  cents;  domestic  beet,  5.2725  cents. 

' ' There  is  no  theory  about  this.  In  actual  practice,  prices  are  higher  in  our  Western 
States,  where  the  sugar  used  is  largely  of  domestic  production,  and  pays  no  duty,  than 
it  is  in  the  East,  where  the  sugar  pays  the  import  duty. 

"The  cost  of  production  has  no  relation  to  the  selling  price  of  domestic  sugar,  and 
the  domestic  producer  bases  his  price  on  the  value  of  imported  sugar  plus  the  duty 
and  the  cost  of  refining.  Verily,  he  adds  not  only  the  duty  but  the  freight  from  the 
seaboard  to  his  distributing  markets  as  well.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1911, 
owine  to  short  crops  of  cane  sugar,  the  price  of  'raws '  rose  above  5.75  cents  per  pound 
and  the  refined  rose  in  eastern  markets  above  7  cents  per  pound .  The  cost  to  produce 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  was  not  at  all  increased,  and  yet  its  price  rose  steadily  with 
the  price  of  cane  sugar,  and  to  these  prices  the  beet  sugar  factories  continued  to  add 
the  tariff  tax  and  the  freight  to  the  western  markets."    (Lowry  Bulletin  No.  13.) 

Did  the  people  of  the  Western  States  who  paid  these  high  prices  receive  any  benefit 
from  the  fact  tnat  this  domestic  beet  sugar  was  produced  at  a  cost  of  around  3  cents  per 
pound?  Will  the  beet  sugar  barons  who  took  full  advantage  of  the  short  cane  crop 
lower  prices  if  they  should  have  complete  control  of  the  markets? 

It  is  argued  in  the  Senate  committee's  report  (p.  11)  that  "the  refining  industry 
can  be  and  is  conducted  in  large  units  which  are  controlled  by  a  few  people  who  fix 
the  price  of  the  product  at  will,  while  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  several  hundred 
beet  or  cane-sugar  factories  scattered  throughout  a  large  number  of  States  being  con- 
trolled by  one  body  of  men."  A  table  on  page  2  of  the  report  shows  that  in  1911  the 
domestic  beet-sugar  production  was  606,433  short  tons.  Mr.  Atkins,  vice  president  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  testified  before  the  Hard  wick  committee  that  the 
American  company  owned  stock  of  the  par  value  of  $23,183,990  in  13  beet-sugar  com- 
panies capitalized  at  156,883,617,  which  produced  in  the  campaign  of  1910-11, 
546,049,181  pounds.  The  holdings  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  run  from  35 
per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the  capital  stocks— quite  enough  to  control  the  policies  of 
these  companies.  A  chief  beneficiary  of  the  nieh  tariff  tax  on  sugars  through  the 
swollen  price  of  beet  sugar  is,  therefore,  shown  to  Be  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
It  is  conceivable,  at  least,  that  the  uniformly  high  price  of  beet  sugar  is  due  to  this 
centralization  of  large  minority  interests  and  sometimes  absolute  control  of  leading 
beet-sugar  companies  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

How  little  the  beet  refiners  need  protection  and  how  little  of  that  protection  benefits 
the  "poor  farmer"  is  amply  illustrated  by  the  course  of  the  market  prices  of  beet 
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sugars  which  during  the  present  beet  season  have  been  sold  at  the  very  doors  of  the 
eastern  cane  refiners.  Beet  sugars  have  recently  been  sold  in  all  the  eastern  centers 
and  notably  in  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
advantage of  freight  rates  for  the  longer  haul,  at  10  cents 'per  100  pounds  below  the 
cane  price.  As  an  instance  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  California  beet  sugars  have 
been  sold  in  Pittsburgh.  The  freight  from  New  York  to  Pittsburgh  is  16  cents  per 
100  pounds;  from  California  beet  points  to  Pittsburgh  it  is  78  cents  per  100  pounds; 
so  that  the  beet  refiners  have  not  only  absorbed  a  freight  differential  of  62  cents  per 
100  pounds  of  sugar,  but  have  been  able  to  undersell  the  cane  price  10  cents  per  100 
pounds,  thus  absorbing  72  cents  per  1Q0  pounds.  This  was  made  possible  only  be- 
cause the  eastern  refineries  were  burdened  by  the  present  high  duty,  and  well  may  it 
be  asked,  Did  the  "poor  farmer"  get  this  72  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  did  he  "con- 
tribute" it  to  the  profits  of  the  beet  refiners?  Somebody  must  have  contributed  it, 
for  there  were  profits  from  which  it  was  disgorged,  and  that  these  profits  were  large  is 
further  shown  by  the  fact  that  as  the  price  of  cane  went  down  with  the  advent  of 
lower  prices  for  raw  cane  then,  and  not  until  then,  did  the  price  of  beet  sugar  go 
down,  and  again  may  it  be  asked.  How  did  the  poor  farmer  profit  from  this? 

If  the  import  duty  on  raw  and  refined  sugar  were  levied  solely  for  revenue  pur- 
poses, there  might  be  patriotic  reasons  for  the  perpetuation  of  such  duties,  although 
it  would  be  more  humane  to  raise  the  revenue  necessary  for  public  needs  by  taxing 
other  commodities  not  of  such  general  use.  But  the  tax  on  sugar  is  no  longer  pri- 
marily a  revenue  tax.  It  is  now  primarily  a  protective  tax,  and  of  the  most  odious 
kind,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  largely  paid  by  those  least  able  to  bear  the  burden. 

In  the  readjustment  of  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation  incident  to  the  change  of 
administration  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  will  be 
emphasized.  Natural,  normal  trade,  unaided  by  public  bounties  and  unhindered 
by  public  barrierst  is  the  best  and  most  enduring  trade.  Artificial  respiration  may 
restore  or  sustain  life  under  favorable  conditions,  out  artificial  respiration  can  not  go 
on  indefinitely. 

We  are  not  a  new  or  recent  convert  to  the  principle  of  "free  sugar.* '  We  have  for 
years  consistently  and  persistently  urged  this  reform.  We  hold  that  the  tax  on  sugar, 
probably  the  commonest  of  all  the  necessities  of  life,  is  economically  unsound  ana 
commercially  unnecessary.  The  beneficiaries  of  "free  sugar"  will  be  all  the  people 
of  the  TTnited  States. 

•  Respectfully  submitted. 

Arbucklb  Bros. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  anyone  else,  Mr.  Lowroy  ? 

Mr.  Lowrby.  We  have  Mr.  Post. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  we  will  hear  Mr.  Post. 

TESTTM01TY  OF  JAMES  H.  POST,  PRESIDENT  NATIONAL  SUGAR 
REFINING  CO.  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Post  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Post.  As  representing  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  I 
merely  wish  to  file  this  brief,  stating  our  views.  We  are  opposed  to 
free  sugar,  but  we  would  suggest  a  slight  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  You  testify  that  tne  facts  contained  in  that  brief 
are  true? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  member  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  of  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  refine  foreign  imported  raw  sugars,  generally? 

Mr.  Post.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 
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The  brief  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  IS, 1913. 
To  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen:  Prompted  by  our  long  connection  with  the  sugar-refining  business 
and  direct  personal  interest  in  its  continuance,  we  beg  to  submit  some  suggestions, 
which  we  hope  may  serve  for  your  information  and  guidance  in  considering  any  meas- 
ure affecting  the  sugar  industry. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  sugar  duty.  We  advocate  a  moderate  reduc- 
tion of  the  sugar  tariff,  and  we  urge  the  retention  of  the  present  differential  of  7J 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  between  raw  and  refined  sugar. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we  think  "free  sugar"  would  be  a  mistake.  It  would 
entail  a  loss  of  at  least  $50,000,000  in  revenue  aid,  it  is  argued,  would  need  to  be 
replaced  by  an  "excise  tax,'1  a  direct  burden  to  :he  consumer  and  obnoxious  to  the 
American  people. 

Furthermore,  the  immediate  effect  of  free  sugar  or  excessive  reduction  of  the  tariff 
would  unavoidably  be  a  large  reduction  in  our  present  source  of  supplies;  such  a  bill 
would  demoralize  an  industrial  business  in  which  hundreds  of  millions  are  invested 
in  this  country  or  in  our  possessions  and  dependencies,  and  the  foreign  producer, 
possessing  himself  of  our  market,  could  name  his  own  terms. 

We  are  exempt  from  this  danger  to-day;  practically  our  entire  needs  are  now  pro- 
vided by  sugars  either  free  of  duty  or  tariff  favored,  as  from  Cuba. 

A  further  objection  is  that  this  large  reduction  of  supplies  available  for  the  United 
States  would  force  us  to  fill  up  the  quantity  needed  with  European  beet  sugar,  and 
prices  here  would  rise  to  the  European  level.  At  present  practically  all  of  our  sup- 
plies of  raw  sugar  are  "free"  and  preferential"  sugars.  During  the  year  1912,  of  a 
total  consumption  of  3,500,000  tons,  3,400,000  tons  were  "free"  and  r< preferential" 
sugars,  and  but  100,000  tons  paid  full  duty.  We  are  consequently  practically  free  from 
the  control  of  European  markets  and  our  average  prices  are  kept  Ibelow  the  European 
price  to  the  extent  at  least  of  34  cents  per  hundred  pounds  allowed  by  the  "  reciprocity 
treaty  "  with  Cuba. 

Another  disadvantage  arising  from  the  abolition  of  the  duty  would  be  the  loss  of  our 
extensive  trade  with  Cuba  through  the  cancellation  of  the  existing  treaty,  which  is 
based  on  the  rebate  of  20  per  cent  allowance  on  sugar  duties.  This  treaty  is  now  of 
great  value  to  the  American  people,  our  exports  to  the  islands  exceeding  $60,000,000 
annually.  For  Porto  Rico  also  abolition  of  duty  would  mean  a  great  injury  to  their 
prosperity  and  would  lessen  their  production  and  their  development. 

Under  free  sugar  the  refineries  of  this  country  would  necessarily  provide  their  sup- 
plies of  raw  sugar  from  greater  distances,  with  longer  voyages  and  higher  rates,  while 
the  surplus  of  European  production  would  at  times  be  dumped  on  our  market  regard- 
less of  price.  Under  their  system  of  cartels  and  combines  European  producers  would 
take  their  profits  from  their  local  consumers,  and  when  our  industry,  discouraged  and 
dismantled,  could  no  longer  meet  our  requirements,  they  would  impose  intolerable 
prices  and  conditions  for  our  wants. 

We  favor,  however,  a  moderate  reduction  of  sugar  duty,  partly  because  there  is  a 
general  demand  for  lowering  prices  of  commodities,  and  we  believe  these  duties  could 
be  somewhat  lowered  without  serious  injury  to  the  producers  or  lessening  the  supplies 
of  sugar  coming  from  these  sources.  Such  a  reduction,  we  believe,  would  largely 
accrue  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer. 

Whatever  reduction  is  made  in  the  sugar  tariff  should  be  on  something  approaching 
a  percentage  basis  so  that  the  rates  charged  might  be  proportionate  to  the  available 
sucrose,  as  is  practically  the  case  in  the  present  tariff.  A  fiat  rate  would  be  a  preat 
injustice  to  the  refiners. 

The  sugar-refining  industry  in  this  country  has  been  progressive  and  has  developed 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  now  employs  $200,000,000  capital  and  has  a  hundred  thousand 
people  depending  on  it  for  support.  It  is  technically  in  advance  of  refining  in  other 
countries,  and,  though  the  cost  of  labor  has  been  steadily  increasing,  the  cost  of  con- 
verting raws  into  refined  has  been  reduced  by  improved  methods.  Still,  as  labor  is  a 
large  item  of  the  cost,  the  present  differential  of  7J  cents  per  hundred  pounds  between 
raw  and  refined  sugar  should  be  retained.  This  is  especially  needed  to  protect  us 
against " German  factory  sugars,"  which  are  made  direct  from  beets  and  are  not  strictly 
refined  sugars  and  can  be  made  at  less  cost  over  raws  than  refined  sugar  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

Furthermore,  the  admission  of  raw  and  refined  at  equal  rates  renders  the  refiners' 
position  untenable — 100  pounds  of  European  beet  sugar  of  88  degrees  yield  about  90 
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pounds  of  refined.  The  expense  of  handling  this  10  pounds  of  waste  equals  one- 
thirty-second  of  a  cent  per  pound ,  which  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  trade  would  be 
unfair.  Under  this  condition  the  European  producer  would  inevitably  take  the 
business.  It  could  hardly  be  ever  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  award  a  foreign  com- 
petitor this  distinct  advantage. 

We  desire  to  remind  you,  further,  of  other  elements  entering  into  our  business  that 
ought  to  be  very  fully  understood.  First,  that  sugar  has  become  an  article  of  prime 
necessity  and  widespread  use  as  the  following  will  show: 

When  we  had  a  population  of  50,000,000  people  we  consumed  in  a  year  50  pounds 
of  sugar  per  capita,  or  a  total  of  1,200,000  tons;  with  nearly  a  hundred  million  popula- 
tion to-day  we  are  consuming  81  pounds  per  capita,  or  3,500,000  tons,  an  increase  of 
100  per  cent  in  our  population  and  300  per  cent  in  our  consumption  of  sugar,  indicating 
its  great  national  importance  as  an  article  of  food. 

In  view  of  this  aspect  of  the  case  and  the  relation  of  our  people  to  this  commodity, 
the  first  thought  is  to  be  certain  that  this  quantity  of  sugar  is  available  and  accessible 
to  our  markets  and  consumers  and  on  the  most  favorable  terms  obtainable. 

The  refineries  of  this  country  supply  80  per  cent  of  this  quantity,  and  whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is  to-day  conducted  under  the  most  acute  competition 
that  obtains  in  any  business  in  existence.  The  difference  between  raw  and  refined 
scarcely  covers  the  cost  of  refining.  The  net  margin  of  profit  of  one-sixteenth  of  a 
cent  per  pound  is  more  often  than  otherwise  the  whole  difference.  In  the  debate  of 
this  question  in  Congress  it  has  been  often  said  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
differential  of  7}  cents  per  hundred  pounds  now  existing  between  No.  16  Dutch 
standard  of  color  and  lighter  sugar. 

The  removal  of  this  differential,  it  is  argued,  would  supply  certain  needs  for  light 
brown  sugar  which  is  now  excluded.  This  can  scarcely  be,  because  the  Louisiana 
and  Texas  sugar  houses  make  these  bright  or  fancy  yellow  crystals  and  offer  them  to 
the  trade  at  one-sixteenth  and  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  over  the  price  of  darker 
centrifugal  sugars,  and  the  demand  for  these  crystals  is  so  restricted  that  they  find 
a  greater  economy  in  making  lower  grade  sugar.  But  assuming  the  other  view,  that 
yellow  crystals  are  sought  by  buyers,  and  you  seek  to  put  them  on  a  parity  with  other 
sugar;  it  is  very  simple  to  provide  the  revenue  that  is  usual  to  take  from  a  finished 
product  and  advance  the  standard  of  color  to  a  whiter  sugar — of,  say,  No.  18  or  20  Dutch 
standard.  You  thus  open  every  door  to  the  consumer  who,  for  manufacturing,  pre- 
serving, or  table  purposes,  prefer  what  is  known  as  a  light  brown  sugar  to  a  refined 
product. 

In  considering  the  whole  question,  we  are  impelled  to  ask  you  to  accept  our  state- 
ments with  an  open  mind — that  while  we  are  seeking  ourselves  to  survive,  we  also 
seek  to  maintain  a  true  relation  between  an  American  industry  conducted  in  many 
cities  of  our  country,  employing  thousands  of  its  people,  and  foreign  industries  of 
like  character  with  labor  that  in  the  main  is  paid  scarcely  half  the  wages  paid  here, 
who  supply  none  of  their  wants  from  our  country,  and  whose  sole  interest  is,  in  time, 
to  subject  us  and  every  one  connected  with  this  industry  to  the  same  conditions  under 
which  they  live;  we  ask  that  this  not  be  done,  and  that  the  present  differential  of  7J 
cents  between  raw  and  refined  or  white  sugar  shall  be  maintained. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  New  Jersey, 
Jambs  H.  Post,  President. 
George  R.  Bunker,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lowery,  have  you  anyone  else  who  wishes  to 
file  a  brief?  If  not,  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Bass  now,  for  10 
minutes. 

TESTIMONY  OF  W.  L.  BASS,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Bass  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Bass.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  when  I 
urged  the  removal  of  the  Dutch  standard  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  January  29,  1902,  Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  in  the  chair, 
dropped  his  gavel  and  remarked,  "Mr.  Bass,  you  may  print  the  bal- 
ance of  your  remarks." 
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On  July  27,  1912,  the  United  States  Senate,  with  the  exception  of 
the  late  Senator  Heyburn  and  the  two  Louisiana  Senators,  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike,  voted  to  remove  the  Dutch-standard 
clause  and  adopted  the  branding  clause. 

I  trust  that  10  years  will  not  again  elapse  before  my  suggestion 
for  a  sugar  schedule  is  acted  upon  by  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

My  idea  can  not  be  more  just  and  simple,  more  devpid  of  all  com- 
plexity, and  freer  of  all  intentions  to  befuddle  the  honorable  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate. 

In  1897  the  refiners  came  to  Washington,  and,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, they  stood  an  idea  (hourglass)  on  one  end  and  announced  that 
if  the  sand  ran  the  way  they  indicated  (1)  the  Government  would 
receive  an  ample  revenue  from  sugar;  (2)  domestic  sugar  production 
would  be  protected  and  fostered  (incidentally  they  forgot  to  state 
that  it  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  melters) ;  and  (3)  matters  would 
be  arranged  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  those  engaged  in  the  business 
of  refining,  which  business,  had  it  not  in  1897  been  accorded  the 
Dutch-standard  technicality,  would  have  become  obsolete  ere  this. 

I  merely  suggest  that  you  invert  their  idea;  that  is,  stand  their 
hourglass  upon  its  other  end,  and  I  contend  that  (1)  the  Government 
will  receive  ample  revenue;  (2)  domestic  production  will  be  protected 
and  fostered  (and  not  at  the  mercy  oi  the  melters) ;  ana  (3)  the 
legitimate  business  of  taking  low-grade  sugars  and  turning  them  into 
high-grade  sugars  and  table  candies  will  not  in  any  manner  be  called 
upon  to  experience  any  inconvenience. 

Sugar  has  become  an  article  of  vulgar  consumption — that  is,  an 
everyday,  commonplace  necessity — and  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  any  longer  empower  the  "melters"  not  only  to  enjoy  a 
monopolistic  control  of  the  delivery  of  sugar  to  the  consumer,  but 
maintain  sugar  on  the  status  of  candy,  instead  of  encouraging  it  to 
drift  along  to  the  status  of  potatoes. 

In  1897  a  sugar  schedule,  known  as  the  refiners'  schedule,  was 
adopted  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Tne  principle  embodied  in  that  schedule  is :  A  fixed  rate  of  import 
duty  on  100  per  cent  sugar,  and  for  sugar  of  a  less  degree  of  purity  a 
reduction  is  provided. 

Permit  me  to  submit  the  following  idea  for  your  careful  considera- 
tion and  approval.  I  term  my  plan  "The  procfuce^8,  sugar  schedule." 
The  principle  embodied  in  it  is:  A  fixed  rate  of  import  duty  on  100 
per  cent  sugar,  and  for  sugar  of  a  lees  degree  of  purity  an  added 
charge  is  to  be  provided.  However  far  reaching,  it  is  not  revolu- 
tionary, impractical,  unjust,  nor  difficult  to  understand. 

The  law  now  stipulates  SI. 90  as  the  import  duty  upon  100  pounds 
of  100  per  cent  sugar.  For  each  per  cent  of  purity  lacking,  down  to 
95  per  cent  sugars,  the  law  reduces  the  duty  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  From  95  per  cent  down  the  exemption  accorded 
in  duty,  per  per  cent,  is  3.5  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  Federal  revenue  is  derived  from  the  great  volume  of  importa- 
tions which  hover  around  and  lie  between  96  per  cent  and  94  per  cent 
sugars. 

To  illustrate  my  plan:  Instead  of  $1.90,  which  is  the  current  fixed 
rate  on  100  per  cent  sugars,  with  reductions  for  the  less  pure,  sugars, 
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let  us  assume  SI. 30  with  an  added  charge  of  5  cents  per  100  pounds, 
per  each  per  cent  the  sugar  lacks  of  being  pure,  in  which  latter 
instance  the  amount  of  duty  rises  from  $1.30  flat  on  100  per  cent 
sugars  to  $1.55  for  95  per  cent,  and  rises  to  $1.60  for  94  per  cent 
sugars;  this  in  contrast  to  what  occurs  with  the  existing  schedule, 
where  the  duty  for  95  per  cent  sugar  reduces  from  $1.90  flat  on  100 
per  cent  sugars  to  $1.65,  and  for  94  per  cent  sugars  reduces  to  $1.61$. 

Both  the  refiners'  ana  the  producer's  schedules  thus  provide  prac- 
tically identical  rates  of  duty  for  such  grades  of  unrefined  sugars  as 
are  currently  imported;  and  therefore  the  Federal  Government's 
income,  in  dollars  and  cents,  will  remain  constant. 

Should  $1.30  be  assumed  as  the  rate  wall  for  100  per  cent  sugars, 
the  existing  high  rate  of  $1.90  will  then  be  reduced  $0.60  per  hundred 
pounds;  that  is,  31.5  per  cent,  which  will  operate  in  favor  of  the 
consumer. 

No  diminution  of  revenue  will  occur  at  the  suggested  rate  of  $1.30 
on  100  per  cent  sugars. 

If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  to  dispense  with  a  part  of 
the  Government's  income  which  it  derives  from  sugar,  with  the  pro- 
ducer's schedule  one  has  merely  to  reduce  the  indicated  $1.30  rate 
on  100  per  cent  sugar  (retaining  the  5  cents  added  import  duty  for  each 
per  cent  of  purity  lacking  per  hundred  pounds),  when  each  10  cents 
reduced  from  the  $1.30  will  lessen  the  present  amount  of  Federal 
custom  revenue  on  sugar  7.7  per  cent,  or  nearly  8  per  cent. 

If  a  schedule  of  $1.30  rate  for  100  per  cent  sugar  with  the  5  cents  per 
per  cent  lacking  of  purity  sdded  should  be  adopted,  then: 

Domestic  producers  of  lower  grade  sugar  will  be  benefited,  because: 

(a)  The  import  duty  according  them  protection  upon  their  grade 
of  products  will  remain  unaltered. 

(5)  The  refiners,  being  obliged  to  pay  more  duty  on  the  imported 
lower  grades,  will  offer  increased  prices  to  the  American  producers  of 
low-grade  sugars. 

(c)  Both  the  refiners  and  domestic  beet  people  will  maintain  retail- 
ing prices  so  inviting  to  the  domestic  producers  of  low-grades  of  sugar 
that  the  producers  will  be  inclined  to  raise  the  standard  of  their 
output,  viz,  make  white  sugar. 

Beet-sugar  producers  should  be  satisfied  because  they  will  have  a 
rate  of  prices  established  by  the  refiners  and  the  makers  of  white  cane- 
sugars  which  will  assure  the  beet  people  a  profitable  market;  this  re- 
gardless of  stock-exchange  fluctuations  of  their  listed  stock. 

Foreign  producers  should  favor  the  plan,  because  accordingly  as 
they  raise  the  grade  of  sugar  manufactured  to  market  in  the  United 
States  they  will  be  charged  a  less  rate  of  duty. 

The  refiners  can  offer  no  open  objection  to  the  producer's  schedule, 
because  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on  unrestrained  their  normal 
and  legitimate  business,  which  formerly  was  to  purchase  both  domestic 
and  foreign  low-grade  cane  sugars  and  convert  these  into  such  high- 
grade  or  machined  sugars  as  "powdered/'  "granulated."  "cut  loaf," 
or  "domino  crystal."  True,  under  a  producer's  schedule,  the  refiners 
will  be  discouraged  from  taking  good  foreign  sugars  and  decreasing 
their  attractiveness  prior  to  offering  same  to  the  poorer  classes  oi 
Americans  for  consumption. 
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This  producer's  schedule  will  prompt  the  proprietors  of  foreign 
and  domestic  modern  cane-sugar  establishments  to  produce  at  once 
a  white  unrefined  sugar,  suitable  for  direct  consumption,  and  prompt 
them  to  cease  making  mere  melter's  stock.  In  turn,  this  will  increase 
the  number  of  sources  of  public  supply  for  white  cane  sugar.  The 
cane-sugar  industry  will  gradually  oecome  circumstanced  like  its 
fellow  American  beet-sugar  industry;  that  is,  where  each  factory 
turns  out  its  sugar  entirely  too  good  to  be  melted  up  and  made 
over. 

Under  a  "producer's  schedule/'  neither  the  refiners  nor  anyone 
else  will  be  able  to  import  and  "flood  the  country"  with  any  refined 
sugar;  this  for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  are  no  sources  of 
supply  equipped  to  produce  the  100  per  cent  sugar. 

A  high  fixed  rate  on  all  100  per  cent  sugar  such  as  the  existing 
Si  .90  tends  both  to  deter  the  importation  of  100  per  cent  and  near 
100  per  cent  sugar,  besides  establishing  a  rate  wall  behind  which 
the  refiners  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  charge  the  public  outrageous 
prices  for  such  imported  and  domestic  low-grade  sugars  as  pass 
through  their  hands. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  over  1,000,000  tons,  nearly  one-third 
consumption,  is  produced  within  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
its  production  and  refining  does  not  yield  the  Government  any 
revenue,  the  principle  embodied  in  the  existing  law  advantageously 
circumstances  the  refiners  so  that  they  are  able  to  readily  secure 
foreign  low-grade  sugars  upon  terms  advantageous  to  the  melters, 
and  thus  equipped  are  able  to  dominate  the  producers  of  domestic 
low-grade  sugars.  Since  1897,  when  the  Federal  Government 
adopted  the  refiner's  schedule,  the  refiners  have  dominated  the  trade 
and  all  the  producers  who  have  supplied  the  American  market  have 
had  to  do  "all  the  worrying."  With  a  producer's  schedule  the 
refiners  in  turn  will  have  to  do  "all  the  worrying.' '  On  the  one  hand 
the  refiners  will  be  called  upon  to  offer  good  values  to  both  the 
domestic  and  foreign  producers  in  order  to  secure  their  melting 
supplies;  otherwise  the  producers  themselves  will  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  white  sugar.  (White  sugar  is  pure  sugar  and  pure 
sugar  is  white  sugar.)  On  the  other  hand  the  refiners  will  have  to 
keep  down  the  price  to  the  consumer  because  the  moment  high  prices 
are  artificially  established  those  at  such  sources  of  production  as 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Louisiana,  and  Hawaii  will  be  attracted  to  the 
high  retailing  values  set  by  the  refiners  upon  white  sugar. 

Ihie  to  industrial  progress  the  general  manufacture  and  con- 
sumption of  white  cane  sugar  is  at  hand.  It  should  no  longer  be  the 
aim  of  Congress  to  retard  the  promptings  of  progress.  White  cane 
sugar,  of  necessity,  promises  competition  to  both  the  American  beet 
sugar  and  the  refining  people,  who,  alive  to  the  approach  of  such 
general  white  cane-sugar  production,  jointly  desire  that  the  American 
Government  maintain  the  present,  or  adopt  some  other  law,  to  retard 
the  general  production  ana  consumption  of  white  cane  sugar.  In  the 
tropical  jungle  they  have  reached  a  degree  of  manufacturing  pro- 
ficiency where  the  old  time  and  current  joker,  known  as  the  Dutch 
standard,  is  no  longer  to  be  relied  upon,  by  the  melters  and  beet 
producers  to  restrain  foreigners  from  importing  white  cane  sugar. 
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Both  the  beet  and  the  melters  realize  this,  and,  in  their  desperation, 
they  are  now  striving  to  secure  a  substitute  joker  at  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  shape  of  the  branding  clause  so  cleverly 
drafted  in  the  bill  now  in  conference — H.  R.  21213. 

The  increased  manufacture  and  consumption  of  white  unrefined 
sugar,  such  as  produced  at  "Adeline,"  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  is 
due  to  arrive,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  whether  it  strikes  the  American 
cane  and  beet-sugar  producers  protected  bv  a  reduced  "Refiner's 
schedule,"  or  under  "A  producer  s  schedule,  such  as  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  respectfully  submit  to  you. 

You  probably  prefer  to  learn  from  the  American  producers  of  both 
beet  and  cane  sugars  what  even  a  trivial  reduction  of  the  present 
refiner's  schedule  means  toward  encouraging  the  general  manufacture 
of  white  cane  sugar  and  prompting  the  introduction  of  such  white 
cane  sugar  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Have  you  finished  your  remarks! 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  a  producer  of  sugar  in  Santo  Domingo,  are 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Z  am  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  tropical  cane 
sugar. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Well,  I  project  going  into  business  when  these  laws  are 
straightened  out  somewhat.  I  am  already  in  business  and  have  been 
for  25  years. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Where  1 

Mr.  Bass.  In  the  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  You  want  lower  duty  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  For  10  years 

Mr.  Fordnet  (interposing).  Ten  years  where? 

Mr.  Bass.  I  am  answering  the  question.  With  your  permission 
I  will  read  that.  When  I  urged  tne  removal  of  tne  Dutch  stand- 
ard  

Mr.  Fordnet.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  too  much 
time  of  the  committee,  I  just  wanted  to  ask  him  if  he  will  make  a 
short  statement  of  his  position.  But  if  he  wants  to  read  it  I  will 
withdraw  the  question  and  let  it  go  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  He  withdraws  the  question,  and  you  can  put  it  in 
the  record. 

The  statement  Mr.  Bass  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

ADDENDUM. 

Manufacturing  tax. — I  trust  the  committee  will  not  fail  to  consider  both  the  desir- 
ability and  feasibility  of  adopting  some  very  small  tax  upon  both,  all  the  sugar  pro- 
duced as  well  as  that  made  over  (refined)  in  the  country.  The  increase  of  production 
of  sugar  within  the  country  over  the  increase  of  consumption  of  necessity  operates, 
in  the  face  of  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  Nation's  consumption,  to  cause  a  constant 
lessening  of  Federal  revenue  through  its  customhouse  channels.  A  very  small  manu- 
facturing tax  is  more  readily  adopted  now  than  a  heavy  tax  at  soma  later  date. 
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Branding  sugars. — If  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  considers  that  Mr.  Consumer  requires 
to  be  advised  of,  not  protected  against,  any  adulterants  through  the  medium  of  a 
branding  clause  in  the  law,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  law  carry  such  stipulations 
for  the  branding  of  packages  as  to  make  it  fair  to  all  by  applying  it  to  all  sugars,  ex- 
cepting no  particular  class  of  producers  or  makers-over  of  sugars,  and  furthermore, 
that  it  be  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  exactness  than  half  a  per  cent.  A  tenth  of  1  per 
cent  will  both  warrant  and  necessitate  the  engaging  of  a  chemist  and  will  avoid  all 
possibility  of  the  practice  of  branding  by  guesswork. 

Cuba. — Whatever  may  be  the  pleasure  of  Congress  as  regards  maintaining  or  ter- 
minating the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty,  it  is  applicable  to  the  producer's  schedule  I 
submit. 

Importation  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet. — I  trust  the  committee  will  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  impropriety  of  permitting  the  present  rates  to  remain  so  low  as  to 
admit  of  (1)  the  profitable  importation  of  sugar  cane  from  Santo  Domingo  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  cane  raisers  in  Porto  Rico;  (2)  the  importation  of  sugar  cane  from 
Cuba  or  Mexico  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  cane  raisers  in  Louisiana  and  Texas;  (3)  the 
importation  of  sugar  beets  from  Canada  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  beet  raisers  in  the 
States,  and  (4)  the  lessening  of  the  Government's  income,  through  importing  the 
plants  instead  of  the  product. 

If  any  of  the  members  of  the  committee  or  others  in  the  House  and  Senate  think 
that  my  plan  to  reduce  from  $1.90  to  $1.30  does  not  actually  reduce,  in  proof  of  the  fact 
that  it  does  reduce,  I  ask  that  one  carefully  note  the  opposition  which  will  be  made  to 
its  adoption  by  such  as  are  guided  by  the  Hons.  J.  w.  Fordney  and  S.  E.  Payne  and 
Senators  R.  Smoot,  J.  L.  Bnstow,  and  H.  C.  Lodge. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  for  according  me  an 
opportunity  to  place  my  suggestion  before  you. 

Respectfully  submitted  January  15, 1913. 

William  L.  Bass. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

[The  Modern  Sugar  Planter,  Saturday,  Jan.  11, 1913.] 
THE  RESERVE  CAMPAIGN. 

The  honors  of  the  1912  campaign  fell  to  the  Leon  Godchaux  Co.'b  Reserve  central 
as  the  leader  of  all  the  mills  of  the  State  in  cane  tonnage  handled  and  sugar  produced. 
While  this  distinction  has  failed  to  be  accorded  to  Reserve  only  twice  in  the  past 
several  decades,  the  recent  season,  concluded  the  2d  instant,  was  remarkable  for  the 
lane  outturn  of  "plantation  granulated"  bearing  the  Reserve  brand,  which  is'  sig- 
nificant of  the  trend  toward  Louisiana  plantation  manufacture  of  high  class  sugars, 
this  granulated  sugar,  so  it  is  reported,  finding  ready  sale  at  10  points  under  standard 
refined. 

•  Handling  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  normal  crop,  the  Reserve  mills  crushed  109,286 
tons  of  cane,  and  from  that  produced  sixteen  and  one-quarter  million  pounds  of  sugar, 
of  which  all  but  an  estimated  third  of  a  million  pounds  of  seconds  ana  thirds  has  been 
bagged  and  barreled.  This  high  recovery  of  the  product  in  the  form  of  firsts  is  of 
itself  noteworthy  considering  that  no  molasses  was  sold  during  the  campaign,  and 
speaks  most  highly  of  Reserve's  manufacting  system. 

The  1912  crop  at  Reserve  was  divided  as  follows:  6,250,000  pounds  of  granulated, 
3,000,000  pounds  of  yellow  clarified,  and  6,677,000  pounds  of  96-test.  This  is  a  case 
where  the  largest  sugar  house  in  Louisiana  worked  up  nearly  60  per  cent  of  its  big 
output  into  sugars  of  the  fancy  sort,  and  did  so  with  the  minimum  of  equipment 
preparation;  the  secret  was  the  exercise  of  most  careful  scientific  control  over  the 
clarification  and  painstaking  filtration  of  the  juices  which  the  Reserve  administration 
have  reduced  to  a  fine  point.  It  clearly  seems  that  this  example  of  granulated  sugar 
production  is  worthy  emulation  by  our  most  progressive  sugar  planters. 
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Submitted  by  W.  L.  Bass  as  part  of  his  testimony : 

Pbo-Dutch  Standard. 

[X.  J.  Gay,  of  Plaquemme,  La.,  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  on  Wednesday,  Apr.  8, 1911J 

Mr.  Gat.  Yes,  sir. 
a  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  take  but  a  few  minutes  of  your  time,  and  as  this  exhaus- 
tive subject  can  not  be  handled  in  its  entirety  by  any  one  witness  I  will  try  to  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  the  Dutch  standard.    We  wish  to  approach  this  question  with 
perfect  fairness  to  the  refiner,  the  consumer,  and  the  sugar  manufacturer. 

•  *  •  *  *  * 

Mr.  Gay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  blow  that  is  intended  for  the  trust  is  missing  the  mark,  and  instead  is  about  to 
knock  out  the  trust's  greatest  competitors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  coming  to  Washington  I  have  heard  it  rumored  that  even  the 
framers  of  this  bill  do  not  expect  it  to  pass  in  the  shape  that  they  have  framed  it, 
but  that  their  hope  is  for  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  recommend  a  substitute 
that  will  be  a  material  reduction,  and  thus  get  on  common  ground.  Any  such  compro- 
mise would  be  disastrous  to  my  State.  The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  by 
removing  the  Dutch  standard  you  are  removing  all  possible  competition  to  the  trust 
or  refiners  and  prohibiting  the  sugar  producers  from  making  good  grocery  grades, 
such  as  the  place  upon  which  I  reside  is  now  making.  You  will  force  us  to  make  sugar 
that  only  the  refiners  will  buy,  at  whatever  price  they  see  fit,  and  make  the  Louisiana 
planters  absolute  slaves  to  the  trust. 

******* 

Mr.  Gat.  Yes,  sir. 

If  you  abolish  the  Dutch  standard  you  permit  sugars  Uw  in  sucrose  contest  to 
come  into  this  country  by  paying  a  low  rate  of  duty,  to  compete  with  the  good  grade 
of  sugars  which  the  Louisiana  planters  can  manufacture  and  which  are  absolutely 
pure. 

******* 

Mr.  Gat.  We  need  it,  because  if  we  did  not  have  it  this  country  would  be  flooded 
with  a  low  grade  of  sugar  from  foreign  countries,  such  as  Cuba,  made  of  good  color  by 
the  method  of  washing,  but  low  in  sucrose  content. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Why  does  not  the  polariscope  test  protect  you  against  the 
sugars  that  you  are  describing?  You  say  you  would  be  affected  by  the  clarified  sugars 
that  were  not  pure — that  is,  that  did  not  reach  the  highest  percentage  of  saccharine 
content.  Why  does  not  the  polariscope  test  protect  you  in  that,  without  the  Dutch 
standard? 

Mr.  Gat.  The  polariscope  test  does  not  help  very  much.  But  the  point  is  this, 
sir:  According  to  the  polariscope  test,  at  96  degrees  of  sucrose,  sugar  comes  in  at 
$1.68 J,  as  I  understand,  less  the  Cuban  20  per  cent. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gat.  This  low  grade  of  sugar,  testing,  say,  90,  that  can  be  made  and  brought 
into  this  country,  of  a  good  color,  would,  without  the  Dutch  standard,  come  in  on  the 
test  and  would  compete  with  this  kind  of  sugar  [indicating  sample}. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  mean  it  would  come  in  on  the  polariscope  test  at  90? 

Mr.  Gat.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  not  a  pure  sugar;  it  has  a  large  percentage  of  impurities 
in  it. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  I  understand.    Then  it  would  be  sold  as  a  white  sugar? 

Mr.  Gat.  Tt  would  be  sold  as  a  white  sugar. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  would  not  come  in  quite  at  90,  would  it? 

The  Acting  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  where  the  additional  protection 
of  the  Dutch  standard  comes  in — where  that  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  your 
industry. 

Mr.  Gat.  It  is  to  keep  out  a  sugar  that  seems  to  be,  according  to  the  eye,  as  good  as 
the  sugar  that  we  make  down  there,  but  in  reality  is  \ery  low  in  sucrose. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  But  at  the  customhouse  it  would  have  to  pass  a  polari- 
scope test? 

Mr.  Gat.  It  would  come  in  then  on  the  test,  and  would  go  out  to  the  consumer,  who 
would  think  when  he  bought  that  grade  of  white  sugar  that  he  was  buying  something 
much  better  than  it  really  would  be. 
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The  Acting  Chairman.  Exactly;  he  would  buy  it  on  the  color? 

Mr.  Gay.  Exactly,  sir. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Not  on  the  Dolariscope  test. 

Our  lamented  Senator  McEnery,  in  his  speech  before  your  honorable  body  in  1897, 
paid  particular  stress  on  retaining  the  Dutch  standard.  He  called  attention  to  a  soft 
sugar  which  could  come  into  this  country,  which  polarizes  about  83°,  has  about  17 
per  cent  nonsugars,  has  a  good  color,  and  may  be  largely  imported.  It  is  a  sugar  which 
deceives  the  eye,  and  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  retailer;  and  the  consumer  is  deceived 
into  believing  ne  is  getting  a  high  grade  when  in  reality  he  is  buying  a  large  percentage 
of  impurities. 

The  Dutch  standard  was  put  into  the  law  in  1883  from  the  report  of  the  tariff  board 
which  held  its  sessions  in  1882  at  the  suggestions  of  Hon.  Duncan  F.  Kenner,  of  Louisi- 
ana, who  was  not  only  a  planter,  but  a  statesman,  a  member  of  the  tariff  board  in  1882. 
He  convinced  the  board  of  the  necessity  of  this  provision  in  the  law,  and  the  board 
convinced  Congress  that  No.  14  of  the  Dutch  standard  was  the  proper  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  raw  and  refined  sugar,  between  the  plantation  product  and  the  refined 
sugar  which  has  been  put  through  the  char-filter  or  bone-black  process  to  remove  all 
coloring  matter.  In  1897  this  standard  was  raised  to  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  this  Congress  will  not  change  it. 

About  20  per  cent  of  the  plantations  of  Louisiana  now  make  a  grocery  grade  of  sugar, 
the  dutv  on  which  is  $1.90  per  100  pounds.  If  this  restriction*  was  removed  a  soft 
sugar  which  polarizes,  say,  83.6°  would  pay  a  duty  of  $1.25  per  100  pounds;  so  that  I 
would  be  injured  in  the  sale  of  my  sugar  by  the  difference  oetween  $1.90  and  $1.25, 
or  over  five-eighths  per  cent  per  pound. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  coun- 
try, for  the  cane  or  beet  farmer,  for  the  sugar  manufacturer,  or  for  the  American  con- 
sumer to  abolish  the  Dutch  standard,  ana  I  express  the  hope  that  Schedule  E  will 
remain  as  the  law  is  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lowrey,  that  leaves  you  10  minutes.     Do  you 
desire  Mr.  Oxnard  to  go  on  at  this  time  ? 
Mr.  Lowrey.  I  believe  Mr.  Milling  would  like  to  go  on  now. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

TESTIMONY  AND  AEGUMENT  OF  B.  E.  MILLING,  OF  FRANK- 
LIN, LA.,  REPRESENTING  THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

In  response  to  the  oath  given  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Milling  made 
the  following  statement:  I  do,  in  so  far  as  is  within  my  personal 
knowledge,  and  those  things  I  infer  or  assert  as  coming  from  some 
•ne  else  1  believe  to  be  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge." 

Mr.  Milling.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
want  to  say  before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  that  I  am  here 
more  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  argument  than  giving  evidence, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  be  out  of  order  in  doing  so  or  not. 
If  the  committee,  however,  will  permit  me  to  present  the  argument, 
I  am  then  ready  to  answer  any  question  that  may  be  propounded  to 
me,  and  will  be  glad  to  answer  anvthing  that  is  within  my  knowledge 
or  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  with  reference  to  the  sugar 
industry. 

If  I  understand  the  question  before  the  committee  or  the  matter 
under  consideration — or  the  status  of  the  matter  to  be  considered — 
it  is  that  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  in  the  spring,  a  free-sugar 
bill  was  reported  by  this  committee  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress, 
was  there  passed,  went  to  the  Senate,  which  body,  instead  of  passing 
that  bill,  passed  another  carrying  a  slight  reduction  in  the  sugar  duty. 
The  bills  went  to  conference  afterwards,  but  no  agreement  was 
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reached,  and,  if  I  understand  the  matter  now,  these  hearings  are  for 
the  purpose  of  formulating  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  incoming 
House.    Am  I  correct  in  that  position  or  not  ? 
(The  chairman  answered  in  the  affirmative.) 

Synopsis  of  introductory. — Quotations  from  Democratic  platform,  showing 
that  promises  were  made  to  attain  the  principles  advocated  by  the  party 
with  reference  to  the  tariff  by  legislation  that  will  not  injure  or  destroy 
legitimate  industry;  tariff  tax  recognized  method  of  raising  revenue;  rules 
laid  down  for  determining  whether  an  object  should  be  placed  upon  the 
dutiable  list:  First,  is  the  article  a  proper  subject  of  taxation;  second,  is  it 
a  maximum  revenue  producer;  thira,  would  the  burden  imposed  be  evenly 
distributed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States;  fourth,  what  effect 
would  the  legislation  have  on  legitimate  industry? 

Oentlemen  of  the  committee,  since  your  last  consideration  of  this 
important  schedule  a  great  political  contest  has  been  waged  before  the 
American  electorate  between  the  dominant  political  parties,  and  the 
issue  has  resulted  in  favor  of  that  party  which  for  years  has  been  in 
the  minority.  The  American  people  have  changed  the  personnel  of 
their  Representatives  in  Congress.  They  have  ostensibly  coincided 
with  the  views  expressed  in  the  Democratic  platform  and  have 
intrusted  their  Government  to  that  great  party.  Whether  the  success 
of  this  time-honored  party  was  due  to  tne  brilliant  leadership  of  its 
generals  or  the  dissension  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  is  a  question  upon 
which  the  political  leaders  have  not  agreed.  We  (Democrats),  of 
course^  say  that  it  is  due  to  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  Gov- 
ernment set  forth  in  the  Democratic  platform  and  the  brilliant  leader- 
ship of  the  head  of  the  organization,  whereas  the  Republicans  say  that 
their  overwhelming  defeat  was  only  the  result  of  dissension  and  strife 
in  their  ranks,  which  not  only  destroys  parties  but  nations.  It  is  use- 
less to  discuss  that  issue;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Democrats  of  the 
Nation  will  on  March  4  assume  the  reins  of  Government  with  a  free 
hand,  and  the  presumption  is  that  the  American  people  expect  that 
party  to  carry  out  the  pledges  made  to  them  in  its  platform  and  in 
the  declarations  consistent  therewith  made  by  the  head  of  the  ticket 
during  the  campaign. 

We,  therefore,  in  discussing  this  question,  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss it  in  any  other  than  from  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  Democratic 
viewpoint,  and  we  expect  to  support  our  position  by  Democratic 
doctrines  and  declarations  made  m  the  last  Democratic  platform. 
If  the  sugar  planters  of  the  United  States  as  Democrats,  appealing 
to  a  Democratic  Congress,  are  entitled  to  consideration,  then  we 
demand  such  consideration  as  a  matter  of  right. 

Therefore,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  declarations  of  principle 
enunciated  in  the  Democratic  platform,  and  determine  whether  or 
not  under  the  rules  thus  laid  down  it  will  be  just  and  right  to  place 
sugar  upon  the  free  list,  or  to  even  place  it  upon  the  dutiable  list 
with  such  reduced  tariff  as  to  destroy  the  industry. 

The  first  declaration  in  the  platform  is  that  the  party  reaffirms  its 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  Democratic  Government  "formulated 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  enforced  by  a  long  and  illustrious  line  of 
Democratic  Presidents."     In  dealing  with  the  tariff,  it  says: 

We  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Democratic  Party  that  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  Constitution  has  no  right  or  power  to  impose  or  collect 
tariff  duties,  except  for  the  purpose  of  revenue.    *    *    * 
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We  favor  the  immediate  downward  revision  of  the  existing  high  and,  in  many 
wee,  prohibitive  tariff  duties,  insisting  that  material  reductions  be  speedily  made 
upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  Articles  entering  into  competition  with  trust-con- 
trolled productions  and  articles  of  American  manufacture  which  are  sold  abroad  more 
cheaply  than  at  home  should  be  put  upon  the  free  list.    *    *    * 

We  recognize  that  our  system  of  tariff  taxation  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  we  favor  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  principles  we 
advocate  by  legislation  that  will  not  injure  or  destroy  legitimate  industry. 

These  are  the  declarations  of  principles  enunciated  by  the  party, 
and  measured  by  these  rules  must  be  the  action  of  this  coming  Demo- 
cratic Congress  in  deciding  every  issue  of  the  imposition  of  a  tariff 
tax  upon  the  various  commodities  that  yield  a  revenue  to  the  Nation. 
That  the  Government  must  exist,  no  Democrat  will  deny;  that  the 
Government  can  not  exist  unless  its  citizens  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  it  will  not  be  gainsaid;  that  one  of  the  recog- 
nized modes  of  raising  revenue  with  which  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
Government  is  the  imposition  of  import  duties  upon  the  various  com- 
modities that  are  shipped  to  these  United  States  and  sold  upon  the 
American  markets  is  admitted  by  all.  These  facts  being  conceded 
then,  the  next  question  would  arise  in  looking  over  the  list  of  various 
articles  that  are  imported  into  the  United  States:  Which  of  these 
articles  should  be  upon  the  free  list  and  which  upon  the  dutiable  list  ? 
The  reply  would  be  that  it  is  useless  to  put  an  article  upon  the 
dutiable  list  that  does  not  yield  a  revenue.  You  have  declared  that 
you  will  not  permit  an  article  to  remain  upon  the  dutiable  list  where 
the  American  manufacturer  ships  the  same  article  to  a  foreign  mar- 
ket and  sells  it  for  a  less  price  than  at  home.  You  have  declared  that 
irou  reiterate  your  allegiance  to  Democratic  government  "as  formu- 
ated  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  enforced  by  a  long  and  illustrious  line 
of  Democratic  Presidents.' ' 

Democratic  government,  if  we  understand  it,  as  enunciated  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  is  that  every  citizen  is  a  sovereign  and  every  citi- 
zen must  bear  his  just  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  government.  He 
must  pay  his  proportion  of  taxes  according  to  his  ability  or  wealth  in 
time  of  peace,  and  in  time  of  war  he  must  support  his  government  by 
all  the  strength  and  courage  of  his  manhood;  therefore,  in  imposing 
taxes  upon  the  citizens  when  that  imposition  is  not  an  ad  valorem  or 
specific  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  particular  individual,  or  an  in- 
come tax,  or  some  variety  of  tax  that  meets  the  citizen  directly,  but  is 
an  indirect  tax  such  as  an  import  duty  upon  a  foreign-made  article 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  then,  we  announce  as  a  correct  princi- 
ple in  determining  what  articles  shall  be  placed  upon  the  dutiable  list, 
to  be  an  article  which  will  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue  and 
the  burden  of  the  tax  imposed  thereon  will  be  most  evenly  distrib- 
uted among  the  citizens  or  the  Nation  upon  the  basis  of  the  ability  of 
each  to  pay.  Such  an  article  should  head  the  list  as  a  preference 
article  upon  which  a  tariff  should  be  imposed. 

Theretore?  we  announce  the  following  as  correct  rules  to  be  applied 
in  determining  the  question  of  whether  an  article  should  be  placed 
upon  the  dutiable  list: 

1.  Is  the  article  regarded  as  a  proper  object  of  taxation  under  a 
democratic  government  ? 

2.  Is  it  a  maximum  revenue  producer  ? 
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3.  Would  the  burden  thus  imposed  be  evenly  distributed  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  each  to 
pay? 

4.  Would  the  tax  thus  imposed  have  the  effect  of  benefiting  or 
injuring  the  persons  engaged  in  producing  or  manufacturing  ths 
particular  commodity  upon  which  the  impost  is  levied  ? 

So  let  us  proceed  to  apply  these  tests  to  sugar,  and  from  them 
determine  whether  or  not  it  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  or  the 
dutiable  list,  and  if  upon  the  dutiable  list,  the  character  and  amount 
of  tax  that  should  be  imposed. 

I.  /*  sugar  regarded  as  a  jrroper  object  of  taxation  under  a  demo- 
cratic government  ? 

Synopsis  of  argument. — Reassertion  o!  Democratic  principles — If  prior 
Democratic  administrations  recognized  duty  on  sugar,  that  would  seem  suffi- 
cient— Examination  of  prior  tariffs  under  Democratic  Presidents — Under 
each  administration  a  duty  imposed  on  sugar — Declaration  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn and  John  G.  Carlisle  favoring  duty  on  sugar. 

The  declarations  of  the  Democratic  Party  is  that  we  "reaffirm  our 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  Democratic  government  formulated  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  enforced  by  a  long  and  illustrious  line  of 
Democratic  Presidents."  If  the  Democratic  government  as  formu- 
lated by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  as  enforced  by  a  long  and  illustrious 
line  of  Presidents  has  for  time  immemorial  recognized  sugar  as  a 
proper  subject  of  taxation  and  has  at  all  times  embraced  it  on  the 
dutiable  list,  then  it  would  seem  that  fact  would  be  sufficient  to  justify 
those  who  now  propose  to  run  the  Government  and  enforce  these 
same  Democratic  ideas  to  concede  that  its  proper  place  is  upon  the 
dutiable  list.  Therefore  let  us  examine  the  tariff  schedules  of  the 
United  States,  and  especially  those  schedules  as  enacted  by  Demo- 
cratic administrations,  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  has  been  so 
recognized. 

We  find  that  there  was  a  tariff  existing  upon  sugar  under  the 
administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  every  other  Democratic 
President.  Not  only  did  this  tax  exist  under  the  administration  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  every  other  Democratic  President,  but  the  tax 
ranged  from  one-half  cent  per  pound  specific  duty,  plus  100  per  cent 
to  as  high  as  3  cents  per  pound  and  12*  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under 
Andrew  Jackson,  James  K.  Polk,  Franklin  Pierce,  and  Grover  Cleve- 
land the  duty  imposed  was  an  ad  valorem  and  not  a  specific  duty; 
but  every  Democratic  President  who  has  occupied  the  White  House 
from  the  organization  of  the  Government  has  recognized  the  justice 
both  to  the  Nation  as  a  nation  and  to  its  individual  citizens  of  impos- 
ing a  tariff  duty  upon  sugar.  But  we  have  something  more  than  the 
mere  fact  that  a  tariff  tax  was  imposed  upon  sugar  by  the  Congresses 
of  the  United  States  assembled  under  the  various  Democratic  Presi- 
dents. We  have  declarations  with  reference  to  such  tariff  by  leading 
Democrats  who  are  recognized  authority  upon  what  constitutes  a 
Democrat  and  Democratic  principles,  and  we  desire  to  embody 
herein  a  few  of  such  declarations. 

In  revising  the  tariff  in  1816  Mr.  Dallas,  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  wrote  what  is  regarded  as  an  able  state  paper  upon  the 
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question,  and  in  the  broadest  spirit  of  patriotism  he  set  forth  the  duty 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Nation  in  dealing  with  the  question;  and 
at  that  time  Congress,  recognizing  the  importance  of  sugar  as  a  reve- 
nue-producing article,  placed  a  tariff  of  3  cents  on  raw  sugar,  4  cents 
on  refined,  10  cents  on  lump,  and  12  cents  on  loaf.  This  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Mr.  Huger,  also  of  South 
Carolina,  offered  a  substitute  providing  lower  rates.  The  debate 
that  followed  was  indeed  interesting.  It  was  participated  in  by 
recognized  statesmen  of  the  Nation.  The  voice  of  John  C.  Calhoun 
was  neard  upon  the  question,  and  his  expressions  and  those  of  others 
are  record  eel  at  pages  1258  to  1262  of  the  Annals,  first  session  Four- 
teenth Congress.  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Louisiana,  in  opposing  the  sub- 
stitute, said: 

My  friend  from  South  Carolina,  the  chariman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
(Mr.  Lowndes),  who,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  .is  better  acquainted  with  the  fiscal  concerns 
of  the  Nation  than  any  member  of  this  Mouse,  has  recommended  the  duty  which  I 
now  advocate.  He  tells  you  explicitly  that  it  is  required  by  the  necessities  of  the 
Government.  Impartial  and  intelligent  as  he  is,  he  nas  not  said  as  much  in  regard 
to  any  other  tax. 

You  will  find  that  the  debate  continued,  and  among  others  who 
made  remarks  was  Mr.  Lowndes.     It  says: 

Mr.  Lowndes  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  same  side.  He  argued  that  the  manufac- 
tures of  sugar  demanded  encouragement  as  strongly  as  any  other,  and  that  he  thought 
the  duty  provided  by  the  bill  was  even  too  low,  being  a  very  small  increase  on  the 

nine  duty,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  as  the  protection 
le  article. 

We  now  quote  what  was  said  by  John  C.  Calhoun: 

Mr.  Calhoun  made  a  few  remarks  against  the  motion  (to  reduce  the  duties).  He 
dwelt  on  the  great  importance  of  the  article  and  the  expediency  of  encouraging  its 
production  in  our  country,  by  which  our  supplies  would  be  so  much  more  certain; 
and  enforced  particularly  the  necessity  for  encouraging  all  those  articles  at  home, 
for  which  we  now  depended  on  the  West  Indies,  to  which  the  trad  -  was  so  precarious. 

But  we  can  quote  from  the  great  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party 
who  have  figured  as  statesmen  during  a  more  recent  period  than  that 
great  statesman  and  southerner,  Jonn  C.  Calhoun.  Hon.  John  G. 
Carlisle,  once  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
Mr.  Cleveland's  second  Cabinet,  on  May  19,  1888,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  said: 

But,  sir,  let  us  see  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  the 
effect  upon  the  revenue  and  upon  the  people  who  are  compelled  to  pay  taxes  in  some 
form  for  the  support  of  the  Government. 

The  latest  report  I  have  at  hand  showing  the  total  amount  of  sugar  produced  in  this 
country  and  the  total  amount  consumed  for  the  year  1886,  and  they  show  that  the 
domestic  production  was  302,754,486  pounds,  while  the  total  consumption  was  3,111, 
640,000  pounds.  1 1  thus  appears  that  considerably  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  domestic 
consumption  is  produced  at  home  and  that  the  remainder  is  imported  and  pays  duty 
at  the  customhouse.  The  duty  collected  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $57,000,000. 
Now,  assuming  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  domestic 
article,  it  is  clear  that  whenever  $1  is  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  consumer  on 
account  of  this  increased  price  more  than  $10  is  paid  into  the  Public  Treasury  for  the 
Bupport  of  the  Government  and  the  discharge  of  its  obligations. 

The  repeal  of  this  duty,  therefore,  while  it  would  undoubtedly  reduce  the  revenue, 
would  anord  very  little  relief  to  the  people  in  comparison  with  the  relief  that  would 
be  afforded  by  the  repeal  of  duties  upon  many  other  articles  in  common  use. 
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We  could  reproduce  the  declarations  of  many  other  distinguished 
Democrats  of  a  similar  tenor  to  those  herein  quoted,  but  we  aeem  it 
unnecessary.  Every  Democrat  is  presumed  to  be  familiar  with  the 
history  of  his  party,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  gentleman 
on  this  committee  who  will  for  a  moment  say  that  it  is  wrong  in 
principle  or  violative  of  the  tenets  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  impose 
a  tariff  tax  on  sugar.  Then  let  us  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
second  rule  to  be  applied. 

II.  h  sugar  a  rna&imum  revenue  producer. 

Synopsis  of  argument. — Total  revenue  from  all  imports  per  annum,  $309,581- 
944.  Sugar  produces  153,500,000,  or  about  one-sixth  of  total.  Such  receipts 
exceed  total  received  from  any  other  schedule.  Expense  of  collecting  the 
duty  the  minimum.  The  duty  specific,  therefore,  no  appraisement.  No 
opportunity  for  fraud  by  under  appraisement.  At  port  of  New  Orleans 
sugar  eaualed  in  1912  three-fifths  of  entire  revenue,  out  of  13,416  articles 
imported.  Collection  cost  on  sugar,  about  27  per  cent  of  total  and  73  per  cent 
on  all  others. 

The  total  revenue  derived  from  all  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1911 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $309,581,944.  Of  this,  sugar  and  molasses 
yield  a  revenue  of  practically  $53,500,000,  or  one-sixth  of  the  total 
revenues  collected  on  all  imports  passing  through  the  customhouses 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  much  larger  than  any  other  single 
article;  in  fact,  the  revenue  thus  produced  exceeds  tne  duties  col- 
lected under  Schedule  A  (existing^  tariff  act),  chemicals,  oils,  and 
paints,  by  $40,000,000;  Schedule  B,  earths,  earthenware,  and  glass- 
ware, by  $40,000,000;  Schedule  C,  metals  and  manufactures  of,  by 
$35,000,000;  Schedule  D,  wood,  and  manufactures  of,  by  $50,000,000; 
Schedule  F,  tobacco,  and  manufactures  of,  by  $26,000,000;  Schedule 
G,  agricultural  products  and  provisions,  by  $25,000,000 ;  Schedule  H, 
spirits,  wines,  and  other  beverages,  by  $35,000,000 ;  Schedule  I,  cotton 
manufactures,  bv  $40,000,000;  Schedule  J.  flax,  hemp,  and  iute,  and 
manufactures  of,  by  $6,000,000  (under  tnis  Schedule  J,  ttere  is  a 
large  amount  of  drawbacks  allowed  where  iute  is  imported  and  manu- 
factured into  bags,  and  exported,  etc.) ;  Schedule  K,  wool,  and  manu- 
factures of,  by  $25,000,000;  Schedule  L,  silks  and  silk  goods,  by 
$37,000,000;  Schedule  M,  pulp,  papers,  and  books,  by  $48,000,000; 
and  Schedule  N,  sundries  (which  covers  all  other  goods  upon  which 
duties  are  imposed  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  various  schedules), 
by  $26,000,000. 

It  is  not  only  ideal  in  that  it  yields  the  maximum  revenue,  but  it  is 
also  ideal  in  the  fact  that  it  costs  a  minimum  amount  to  collect  the 
duty.  A  specific  duty  is  imposed  and  that  specific  duty  is  collected 
upon  the  mere  weighing  and  polariscoping  of  the  sugar  without 
appraisement  or  valuation,  and  therefore  it  is  preferable  to  some  other 
article  that  would  have  to  be  appraised  in  order  that  a  tax  may  be 
imposed  and  collected  thereon.  For  example,  take  the  port  of 
New  Orleans.  During  the  year  1912  there  were  received  dutiable 
articles  in  said  port  amounting  to  13,416.  Of  this  number  there 
were  80  consignments  of  sugar. 

The  total  revenue  received  from  these  articled  was $10, 103, 131.14 

Received  from  Bugar  alone 6,683,664.74 

From  all  other  imports • 3,419,466.40 
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The  cost  of  collecting  the  custom  revenue  at  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  was  4  per  cent.  The 
proportion  of  the  total  cost  chargeable  to  the  handling  of  sugar  impor- 
tations is,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  27  per  cent.  The  cost  of 
handling  the  imports  of  sugar  and  collecting  the  revenue  thereon, 
which  is  three-fifths  of  the  total  imports,  is  practically  $109,113, 
whereas  the  cost  of  collecting  the  imports  upon  tne  remaining  articles, 
which  paid  only  two-fifths  of  the  entire  duty,  amounted  to  $295,812. 

We  believe  that  this  same  rule  of  proportion  will  apply  to  the 
other  ports  of  the  United  States,  but  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  give 
further  examples.  We  therefore  conclude  that  sugar  is  an  ideal 
revenue  producer. 

III.   Would  the  burden  thus  imposed  be  distributed  upon  ike  inhabitants 
of  the   United  States  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  each  to  pay? 

Synopsis  of  argument. — The  correct  rule  of  democratic  government  is  that 
every  citizen  should  bear  his  just  proportion  of  taxation.  Difficult  to  force 
wealthy  to  bear  such  just  proportion.  Property  of  poor  man  is  usually  tan- 
gible and  rarely  ever  escapes  taxation .  In  imposing  indirect  tax,  a  commodity 
which  is  in  general  use  preferable  especially  when  commodity  is  used  in  pro- 
portion to  ability  of  consumer  to  buy.  Sugar  is  such  an  ideal  commodity. 
Average  consumption  of  sugar,  77  pounds  per  capita.  The  richer  classes  use 
more  than  poorer.  Each  class  buys  in  proportion  of  ability  to  pay.  Stand- 
ard tariff  is  1.685  per  pound.  Deduction  of  20  per  cent  in  favor  of  Cuba. 
Cuba  furnishes  practically  the  deficit  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  therefore, 
duty  is  1.34  per  pound.  This  duty,  if  taken  off  and  consumer  received  full 
benefit,  would  be  $1.04  per  capita  per  annum.  This  figure  on  average  would 
be  less  to  the  poor. 

Every  statesman  will  tell  that  in  theory  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of 
the  poor  man  to  pay  taxes  in  proportion  to  his  ability  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  tne  rich  man.  In  practice  the  difficulty  has  been  in  forcing  the 
wealthy  classes  to  pay  their  proportion  of  taxation.  Such  tax  has 
been  unequal  where  it  has  been  levied  principally  upon  tangible 
assessment  of  property,  for  the  reason  that  the  small  amount  of  prop- 
erty usually  owned  by  the  poor  man  is  easily  discovered  and  rarely 
ever  escapes  assessment;  whereas  the  wealth  of  the  rich  or  a  large 
proportion  thereof  is  almost  invariably  that  class  of  wealth  which  is 
easily  hidden  away  and  therefore  frequently  escapes  taxation,  and  so 
the  establishing  of  some  means  of  imposing  a  tax  that  will  reach  the 
rich  and  the  poor  alike  or  within  the  power  or  the  ability  of  each  to 
pay  has  been  the  desire  of  the  leaders  of  national  thought.  Therefore 
if  tnis  Nation  can  secure  a  commodity  which  measures  up  to  the  stand- 
ard above  fixed,  then  certainly  it  would  be  the  duty  of  that  branch  of 
the  Government  in  which  bills  to  create  revenue  originate  to  place 
upon  and  keep  such  a  commodity  upon  the  dutiable  list. 

We  say  sugar  is  such  an  ideal  commodity.  Sugar  to-day  is  a 
semiluxury.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  regarded  as  a  luxury.  To-day, 
owing  to  its  cheapness  and  its  universal  use,  it  is  regarded  almost  as, 
a  necessity,  but  still  there  are  hundreds  of  the  poorer  classes  who 
use  little  or  no  sugar. 

The  average  consumption  of  sugar  bv  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  is  77.01  pounds  per  capita.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean 
that  every  citizen  consumes  that  amount,  but  that  is  the  average. 
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A  large  quantity  of  that  is  consumed  by  confectioners,  and  the  fami- 
lies of  the  wealthy  consume  a  great  deal  more  sugar  than  the  families 
of  the  poor,  but  just  whatever  is  consumed  by  each  individual  he  in 
just  that  proportion  contributes  to  the  public  Treasury  or  pays  that 
proportion  of  the  impost  tax  placed  thereon. 

Suppose  the  poor  man  thus  consumes  his  whole  77  pounds  per 
annum,  and  suppose  that  by  placing  sugar  upon  the  free  list  he  would 
buy  it  for  a  price  per  pound  less  than  the  difference  between  the  pres- 
ent price  and  the  tariff  thereon.  Practically  all  the  sugar  that  wo 
consume  in  the  United  States  is  either  produced  in  the  United  States 
or  is  imported  from  her  dependencies  or  from  Cuba.  Cuba  gets  a 
reduction  of  20  per  cent.  The  regular  duty  is  1.685  on  96®  test. 
Therefore  the  import  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  would  practically  be  1 .34 
cents  per  pound.  The  77  pounds  consumed  by  each  inhabitant  at 
1.34  cents  per  pound  would  amount  to  $1.04,  which  sum  each  inhabit- 
ant of  the  United  States  would  pay  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  he 
now  pays,  granting  that  he  would  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  tariff  if 
the  same  was  removed.  But,  in  actual  practice,  everyone  knows  that 
sugar  is  not  consumed  equally  by  all  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 
The  families  of  the  wealthy  indulge  themselves  in  all  character  of 
luxuries  made  from  sugar — expensive  candies,  sweet  desserts,  and  in 
numerous  other  ways — whereas  the  families  of  the  poor  will  content 
themselves  with  using  but  small  quantities  of  sugar  in  their  tea  or 
coffee,  and  if  the  family  is  verv  poor,  only  able  to  buy  bread  and  meat, 
they  can,  and  frequently  do,  Ibuy  no  sugar  at  all. 

Is  there  another  commodity  upon  which  any  amount  of  revenue 
is  derived  that  the  tax  thus  imposed  would  be  so  equally  distributed 
in  proportion  to  ability  to  pay?  Let  us  compare  a  few.  Suppose 
that  a  heavy  tax  was  imposed  upon  brogan  snoes,  overalls,  cotton 
shirts,  then  the  workingman,  the  poor  man,  would  pay  the  entire  tax. 
Suppose  the  tax  was  imposed  alone  upon  silk  hats,  broadcloths,  fine 
jewels;  etc.,  then  the  tax  would  be  paid  exclusively  by  the  rich;  but 
sugar  is  a  commodity  that  is  used  by  almost  every  family  in  the  United 
States  and  used  by  such  families  just  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of 
the  family  to  buy  the  same,  and  therefore  the  impost  tax,  if  consid- 
ered as  paid  by  the  consumer,  is  ultimately  paid  by  that  consumer 
just  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  pay. 

Therefore,  viewing  sugar  from  this  standpoint,  we  must  conclude 
that  it  measures  up  fully  to  the  standard  laid  down  in  the  third  rule 
by  which  the  imposition  of  such  tax  should  be  judged. 

IV.  Would  the  tax  thus  imposed  have  the  effect  of  benefiting  or  injuring 
the  persons  engaged  in  producing  or  manufacturing  the  particular 
commodity  upon  which  the  imposition  is  leviedt 

Synopsis  of  argument. — Quotations  from  Democratic  platform  on  tariff — 
Quotation  from  speech  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson — Free  sugar  means  not 
only  to  injure  but  to  destroy  the  sugar  industry,  which  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  annual  crop  of  $96, 250,  OOJ— A  pledge  in  the  Democratic  platform 
not  to  injure  or  destroy  legitimate  industry — Is  the  sugar  industry  legiti- 
mate? 

As  suggested  by  a  member  of  the  committee,  is  it  economically  legiti- 
mate?—Discussion. — The  cost  of  production  and  price  to  public  has  gradu- 
ally declined. — Sugar  worth  13i  cents  in  1870.— -Worth  4^  cents  to-day. — 
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This  reduction  steady  despite  high  tariff  most  of  the  time. — No  persons  save 
the  sugar  refiner  and  trust  demanding  reduction  of  tariff  on  sugar. — The 
great  American  public  not  making  the  demand. — World's  price  of  sugar  con- 
trolled by  Brussels  agreement,  which  is  itself  a  gigantic  combine. — All 
nations  deeply  interested  in  protecting  the  industry — Why  should  not  the 
United  States? — The  duty  should  remain  specific. — An  ad  valorem  duty  is 
greater  the  higher  the  price  of  the  commodity  and  lower  correspondingly. — 
An  ad  valorem  makes  the  amount  of  the  revenue  uncertain. — Opens  door  to 
fraud  by  giving  opportunity  for  undervaluation.— Oives  producer  more 
when  he  needs  it  less  and  less  when  he  needs  it  most. — The  price  of  every 
other  commodity  for  man's  consumption  except  sugar  has  increased  in  the 
past  10  years.— The  price  of  sugar  nas  decreased. — Table  showing  increase 
given. 

We  ask  the  foregoing  question  for  the  reason  that  the  Democratic 
platform  declares — 

We  recognize  that  our  system  of  tariff  taxation  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  we  favor  the  ultimate  attainment  of  tjie  principles  we 
advocate  by  legislation  that  will  not  injure  or  destroy  legitimate  industry. 

In  connection  with  the  above  we  quote  a  declaration  made  by 
Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Democratic  President-elect,  which  enun- 
ciates the  rule  of  right.     He  says: 

There  are  two  great  things  to  do.  One  is  to  set  up  the  rule  of  justice  and  of  right 
in  such  matters  as  the  tariff,  the  regulation  of  the  trusts,  and  the  prevention  of 
monopoly,  etc. 

With  this  declaration  in  the  Democratic  platform,  and  this  patriotic 
assertion  of  policy  by  him  who  is  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the 
Nation  for  the  next  four  years,  we  feel  perfectly  at  liberty  to  appear 
before  this  Democratic  committee  with  every  assurance  that  if  we 
succeed  in  convincing  it  that  the  placing  of  sugar  upon  the  free  list, 
or  any  appreciable  reduction  in  tne  tariff  now  existing  thereon,  will 
have  the  effect  of  not  only  injuring  but  destroying  this  great  sugar 
industry  which  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the  business  of 
the  country  and  received  recognition  in  every  tariff  law  enacted  since 
the  organization  of  the  Government,  that  this  committee  will  halt 
before  saying  the  final  word  that  will  wipe  out  of  existence  an  indus- 
try that  produces  an  annual  crop  worth  $96,250,000,  the  most  of  which 
is  expended  in  the  production  of  the  commodity,  in  tools,  implements, 
machinery,  and  labor — yes,  American  labor. 

Mr.  Dixon.  What  do  you  think  of  that  branch  of  the  platform 
that  says:  We  indorse  the  action  of  the  Democratic  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Sixty-second  Congress  in  its  tariff  legislation  ¥ 

Mr.  Milling.  The  rule  of  construction  with  regard  to  a  law  is 
that  every  portion  thereof  must  be  construed  together;  and  a  mere 
inference  of  that  character  written  into  a  law  would  hardly  be  con- 
sidered when  the  law  itself  is  directly  written  and  written  so  plain 
that  it  can  not  be  misunderstood.  It  says,  "  will  not  injure  or  destroy 
legitimate  industry." 

J.  will  go  further,  if  the  platform  is  so  written  as  that  what  you  have 
said  is  fairly  inferable  therefrom,  and  this  was  written  in  the  plat- 
form for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  party  to  take  either  horn  of  the 
dilemma,  I  snould  still  say  that  the  direct  and  positive  declaration 
should  control.  Furthermore,  gentlemen,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
party  will  attempt  to  resort  to  thimblerigging  methods  in  dealing 
with  the  people.     Our  Representatives  in  Congress  and  our  leaders  of 
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the  party  in  Louisiana  told  us  that  the  declaration  above  quoted 
meant  what  it  said,  and  that  is  what  Louisiana  relied  on.  We  then 
believed  that  if  we  were  able  to  come  to  a  Democratic  Congress,  if  it 
was  ordained  by  the  American  people  that  there  should  be  a  Demo- 
cratic House  and  Senate  and  a  Democratic  President,  and  we  were 
able  to  present  our  cause,  show  that  sugar  was  a  maximum  revenue 
producer,  that  it  had  been  recognized  by  every  Democratic  adminis- 
tration from  time  immemorial  as  a  commodity  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  imposition  of  a  tariff  tax,  and  we  could  show  further  that  to  cur- 
tail or  cut  off  the  tariff  and  especially  to  put  sugar  upon  the  free  list 
would  have  the  effect  of  destroying  our  industry,  that  you  would 
remember  the  promise  in  the  platform  and  would  not  attempt  it. 
What  do  we  understand  from  this  declaration  of  the  Democratic 

Elatform  that  the  tariff  system  is  "intimately  connected  with  the 
usiness  of  the  country"  and  the  pledge  that  the  party  will  bring 
about  a  just  adjustment  of  the  tariff  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  injure 
or  destroy  legitimate  industry?  We  understand  that  the  industry 
must  be  legitimate.  An  illegal  or  illegitimate  industry,  one  that  is 
carried  on  m  violation  of  the  law,  will  have  no  standing  before  the 
Democratic  administration.  In  other  words,  will  have  no  right  to  be 
heard. 

I  heard  some  witness  say  here  this  morning  that  it  was  an  illegiti- 
mate industry;  that  the  sugar  growing  and  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States  was  illegitimate,  u  you,  as  judges,  to  whom  this  mat- 
ter has  been  referred,  determine  that  it  is  illegitimate,  that  it  is  out- 
lawed, that  we  have  no  standing  before  you,  why  then,  gentlemen, 
you  will  place  it  upon  the  free  list  and  wipe  out  the  industry.  But 
let  us  consider  further. 

IS  THE  SUGAR   INDUSTRY  LEGITIMATE? 

Is  the  grower  of  sugar  cane  in  Louisiana,  who  toils  the  whole  12 
months  in  producing  a  crop  of  cane  and  harvesting  it,  who  hardly 
receives  a  fair  margin  of  profit  under  the  existing  conditions,  engagea 
in  a  legitimate  industry  ?  Is  the  manufacturer  of  that  cane,  who  in 
many  instances  is  also  the  producer,  who  tends  his  crops  in  season 
and  out,  and  who  runs  his  factory  day  and  night  to  harvest  the  same; 
who  has  his  all  invested  in  this  industry;  who  is  a  grower  and  manu- 
facturer of  cane,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  perhaps;  who  is 
schooled  to  that  occupation  and  knows  nothing  else,  engaged  in  legiti- 
mate industry  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Milling,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest,  the 
word  "legitimate"  as  used  m  the  Democratic  platform,  was  inter- 
preted, I  think,  by  the  committee  to  be  economically  legitimate;  and 
we  do  not  want  you  to  understand  that  the  word  was  put  in  in  an 
offensive  sense,  or  sense  in  which  you  seem  to  interpret  it. 

Mr.  Milling.  Well,  I  interpret  it  in  this  way:  That  our  party 
has  claimed  that  there  are  great  criminal  combinations  in  the  United 
States  that  are  oppressing  the  people  and  practically  destroying  dem- 
ocratic government,  and  that  is  tne  sense  in  whicti  I  construe  it. 

I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  the  cane  planters  and  manufacturers 
of  Louisiana  and  the  beet  growers  and  manufacturers  of  the  West 
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were  combined  with  the  Sugar  Refining  Trust  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  argument  is  advanced  that,  since  this  Sugar  Refining  Trust  is 
the  worst  of  all  the  bad  trusts,  as  it  has  in  many  instances  defrauded 
the  Government,  bribed  its  employees,  and  committed  every  other 
variety  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  no  one  connected  there- 
with deserves  any  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Our  answer  to  this  charge  is  that  it  is  absolutely  untrue  as  to 
the  sugar  planters  and  manufacturers  of  Louisiana. 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  sugar  planter  in  Louisiana,  unless  he 
be  a  spy  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  who  is  in  any  manner  connected  with 
that  giant  monopoly  or  in  any  manner  under  obligations  to  it.  To 
the  contrary,  the  Sugar  Trust-— -the  sugar  melting  combinations  of  the 
United  States — have  been  absolutely  the  master  of  the  raw  sugar  pro- 
ducers in  the  United.  States.  At  one  time,  the  sugar  producers  in  Lou- 
isiana manufactured  most  of  their  product  into  what  was  known  as 
prime  yellow  clarified  sugar — sugar  commonly  called  Y.  C.  sugars, 
which  were  sold  to  the  grocery  trade  and  went  into  direct  consump- 
tion; but  the  trust  lowered  the  price  of  granulated  sugar  until  the  dif- 
ference between  granulated  ana  Y.  C.  was  so  small  that  the  consumer 
quit  using  the  Y .  C.  sugar,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Louisiana 
sugar  producer  had  to  sell  his  sugars  to  the  refineries,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  price  the  refiner  would  pay  for  raw  sugar  and  Y.  C. 
was  so  small,  that  the  producer  is  now  manufacturing  raw  sugar 
almost  entirely  and  selling  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
which  is  practically  the  only  purchaser  on  the  New  Orleans  market; 
I  have  heard  if  any  planter  gets  independent  and  makes  an  effort 
to  sell  his  raw  sugar  elsewhere,  then  his  commodity  is  blacklisted 
on  the  floor  of  the  exchanges  and  he  has  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it 
at  all. 

We  will  not  halt  here  for  the  purpose  of  proving  this  assertion,  but 
will  refer  your  honorable  committee  to  tne  evidence  taken  at  the 
hearing  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  The  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  a  short  while  ago.  The  evidence 
produced  at  that  trial  shows  that  the  sugar  interests  of  Louisiana  are 
in  no  manner  connected  with  the  trust,  but,  to  the  contrary,  the  trust 
has  been  practically  the  master  of  the  sugar  manufacturers  and  bought 
their  raw  product  almost  at  its  own  price.  A  further  fact  which  dis- 
proves this  assertion  is  that  the  sugar  refining  or  melting  concerns  of 
the  United  States  are  demanding  at  this  time  free  raw  sugar.  The 
growers  and  manufacturers  are  demanding  a  tariff  upon  sugar.  The 
trusts  are  not  demanding  something  that  would  be  to  their  disad- 
vantage. We,  however,  will  enlarge  upon  this  idea  further  along  in 
our  argument. 

In  this  very  connection  we  desire  to  say  that  in  our  judgment  there 
is  not  a  corporation  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  that  is  operating  a 
manufacturing  plant  or  sugar  plantation  that  is  overcapitalized;  in 
fact,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  undercapitalized.  The 
stock  is  not  oartered  or  sold  upon  the  exchanges.  If  the  prospects 
for  a  sugar  crop  are  bright,  the  property  is  considered  valuable;  if  we 
have  an  agitation  of  the  tariff,  with  bad  crop  seasons,  then  the  prop- 
erty is  little  sought  after.  The  sugar  producers  of  these  United 
States  certainly  can  not  be  classed  as  engaging  in  other  than  a  legiti- 
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mate  industry;  therefore  we  are  within  that  class  of  industries  which 
you  declare  shall  not  be  injured  or  destroyed  by  a  readjustment  of 
the  tariff.  If  this  committee,  however,  persists  in  the  action  taken 
with  reference  to  sugar  last  spring,  when  it  reported  the  free  sugar 
bill,  we  declare  then  that  the  party  will  not  be  able  to  make  good  this 
pledge.  We  are  hopeful,  however,  that  you  have  long  since  seen  the 
injustice  of  your  reporting  such  a  bill  and  that  in  your  coming  report 
sugar  will  receive  the  just  consideration  that  its  position  as  a  great 
agricultural  product  entitles  it. 

We  have  confidence  that  you,  as  a  committee  and  as  leaders  of  the 
party,  not  only  have  seen  the  error  of  your  way,  but  vou,  with  the 
other  great  Democratic  leaders  in  convention  assembled,  gave  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  declaration  above 
quoted,  which,  as  we  interpret  it,  assures  the  American  citizen  that 
the  party,  if  intrusted  with  the  affairs  of  the  Nation,  would  not  enacf 
legislation  that  would  injure  or  destroy  legitimate  industry.  The 
production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  being  a  legitimate  industry, 
the  next  question  that  presents  itself  in  logical  sequence  is: 

WOULD  THE  REDUCTION  OF  THE  TARIFF  UPON  SUGAR  INJURE  OR  DE- 
STROY THE   INDUSTRY? 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  case.  If  your  honorable  committee  finds  that 
it  will  injure  or  destroy  this  industry  and  that  the  retention  of  the 
duty  upon  sugar  will  be  no  great  imposition  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple, then  in  order  to  make  good  your  pledges  you  should  not  in  any 
manner  interfere  with  the  existing  sugar  tariff. 

What  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  pound  of  raw  sugar  in  Louisiana? 
We  have  evidence  taken  before  the  committees  in  the  various  hear- 
ings on  sugar,  which  is  conclusive,  that  cane  sugar  can  not  be  pro- 
duced in  continental  United  States  under  3}  to  3}  cents  per  pound 
net,  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  beet  industry  can  thrive  if  it  is  forced 
to  produce  sugar  for  less  than  that  price. 

The  matter  of  the  cost  of  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana 
was  fully  gone  into  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  when  it  was 
considering  the  free-sugar  bill  that  passed  the  House.  Messrs.  Jules 
Godchaux,  E.  A.  Fharr,  B.  A.  Oxnard,  Mr.  Dickerson,  and  othere 
gave  evidence  upon  this  point,  and  they  all  concur  that  it  costs  from 
3}  to  3}  cents  per  pound  to  grow  and  manufacture  sugar  in  Louis- 
iana. 

From  this  evidence  your  committee  must  be  convinced  that  since 
the  average  price  of  foreign  sugars  sold  to  the  sugar  melters  or  re- 
finers of  the  United  States  in  1911  was  2.60  cents  per  pound,  if  the 
American  sugar  producer  is  forced  to  sell  at  that  price  immediate 
ruin  will  be  his  lot. 

I  know  what  comes  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  at  this  time,  and 
that  is,  "If  that  be  true,  you  never  will  be  able  to  raise  sugar  in 
Louisiana  without  a  tariff." 

Mr.  Harrison.  Does  not  that  raise  the  question  whether  or  not 
it  is  economically  legitimate  ? 

Mr.  Milling.  I  do  not  think  so;  that  is  not  the  way  we  construe 
the  law — I  mean  the  platform.    But  I  believe  that  I  will  be  able  to 
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show  that  the  industry  is  legitimate  even  if  the  platform  is  construed 
as  you  suggest.  So  let  us  examine  that  phase  of  the  case.  In  1870 
refined  sugar  in  the  United  States  was  worth  13.51  cents  per  pound, 
and  it  bore  a  duty  of  3  J  cents  per  pound.  The  Louisiana  planter 
received  for  his  produce  about  11  or  12  cents  per  pound.  Now,  sup- 
pose that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  that  time  had  pro- 
pounded to  the  sugar  producer  in  Louisiana  the  question:  "  Will  you 
ever  be  able  to  produce  sugar  at  a  price  less  than  the  present?"  We 
feel  sure  he  would  have  told  you:  "No,  we  can  not  do  it.  Eleven 
cents  per  pound  is  as  cheap  as  we  can  afford  to  make  sugar  and  place 
it  upon  the  market."  Suppose  the  reply  of  the  honorable  commit- 
tee nad  been:  "If  that  be  the  case,  we  might  as  well  remove  the 
duty  entirely  and  give  the  country  free  sugar,  thereby  reducing  the 
cost."  Suppose  Congress  had  removed  the  duty  entirely  and  per- 
mitted sugar  to  remain  on  the  free  list  from  1870  up  to  this  time, 
what  would  have  been  the  effect  ?  There  is  but  one  answer — no  sugar 
whatever  would  have  been  produced  in  the  United  States  either  in 
Louisiana  or  the  West,  as  no  one  could  have  been  induced  to  embark 
in  the  enterprise.  What  would  have  been  the  result  ?  Why,  we  would 
have  been  paying  to-day  whatever  price  was  fixed  by  the  refiners  of 
the  United  States,  and  we  have  evidence  of  what  the  difference  be- 
tween raw  and  refined  sugar  would  now  be  from  the  fact  that  in  1870, 
when  the  domestic  production  of  sugar  did  not  amount  to  competi- 
tiop  with  the  refiner,  he  bought  raw  sugars  at  4.76  cents  per  pound, 
refined  it  and  sold  it  to  the  consumer  at  13.51  cents  per  pound.  The 
sugar  refiner  would  be  doing  just  what  the  pork  packer  is  to-day.  If 
you  will  examine  the  Government  statistics  you,  we  believe,  will  be 
able  to  find  that  in  1896  the  difference  between  the  value  of  pork  and 
bacon  in  the  hog  or  on  foot  and  the  price  to  the  consumer  after  it  was 
packed  was  less  than  3  cents  per  pound.  To-day  pork  in  the  hog  or 
on  foot  is  worth  from  5J  to  7£  cents,  and  the  dry  salt  meat  from 
11  to  about  13  J  cents.  If  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
hog  received  by  the  farmer  and  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold  to  the 
consumer  was  no  greater  to-day  than  in  1896,  we  would  not  find  hog 
products  very  expensive. 

Outside  of  and  beyond  the  pledges  of  the  Democratic  Party,  why 
should  Representatives  in  Congress,  either  Democrats,  Republicans, 
or  nonpartisans,  desire  a  reduction  of  the  sugar  tariff  ?  Does  it  pro- 
duce no  revenue  ?  We  have  shown  that  it  is  a  maximum  revenue  pro- 
ducer and  pays  about  one-sixth  of  all  duties  collected  upon  imports 
into  the  United  States.  Is  it  an  unequal  burden  placed  upon  one 
citizen  or  a  class  of  citizens  as  against  another?  We  have  shown 
that  the  burden  is  more  evenly  distributed  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Nation  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  each  to  bear  it  than  any 
similar  burden  imposed.  Is  it  one  of  the  duties  that  is  practically 
outlawed  in  the  Democratic  platform — that  is,  a  duty  imposed  upon 
a  commodity  which  is  protected  at  home  by  a  tariff  and  sold  abroad 
for  less  than  to  the  American  consumer?  No;  the  sugar  produced  in 
the  United  States  is  consumed  by  the  American  people;  not  exported 
to  foreign  countries.  Is  it  one  of  those  articles  tnat  has  built  around 
it  a  tariff  wall,  absolutely  protecting  it  from  competition  and  thereby 
producing  no  revenue,  and  every  cent  of  tax  imposed  thereon  is  a 
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tax  directly  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer t  No;  the  sugar 
tariff  is  a  tax  upon  a  manufactured  article  which,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  same  consumed  in  the  United  States,  yields  to  the  public 
treasury  more  revenue  than  any  other  single  article  or  schedule  under 
the  existing  tariff  law. 

Then  why  this  asserted  agitation  about  free  sugar  ?  Who  is 
demanding  that  sugar  be  placed  upon  the  free  list  ?  Is  it  the  manu- 
facturer or  machinist  who  sells  to  the  sugar-cane  producer  the  intricate 
and  expensive  machinery  with  which  the  cane  and  beets  are  crushed 
and  sliced  and  their  contents  converted  into  sugar  ?  Is  it  the  corn  and 
oat  raiser  in  the  West,  who  each  year  finds  a  ready  market  for  a  pro- 
portion of  his  magnificent  grain  crops  and  who  can  with  1  bushel  of 
corn  to-day  buy  twice  as  much  sugar  as  he  could  10  years  ago  ?  Is 
it  the  mule  raiser  of  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  who 
finds  a  ready  sale  for  the  products  of  his  farm  to  the  beet  grower  of 
the  West  and  the  cane  producer  of  the  South  ?  Is  it  the  small  hill 
farmer  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
other  Southern  States,  who  finds  a  purchaser  for  his  clay  peas  and 
velvet  beans  in  the  sugar  growers  of  the  Nation?  Is  it  the  cotton 
planter,  who  finds  that  nis  cottonseed  meal  sells  from  $30  to  $35  per 
ton  as  fertilizer  to  the  cane  producer  of  Louisiana  ?  No.  We  believe 
it  is  none  of  these.  The  moving  spirit  of  this  agitation,  this  so-called 
demand,  is  the  sugar  melters  or  sugar  refiners  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 

They  are  before  this  committee  telling  you  that  by  all  means  they 
want  you  to  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  in  order  to  benefit  the  con- 
sumer. They  seem  now  to  have  an  enlargement  of  the  heart;  they 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  consumer.  As  long,  gentlemen,  as 
they  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  a  tariff  of  from  3J  to  3.59  cents  per 
pound,  imposed  upon  sugar  from  the  year  1870,  and  even  bcfore'that, 
down  to  the  time  when  the  sugar  industry  was  created  in  the  United 
States,  which  now  comes  in  direct  competition  with  them  and  is  a 
competitor  which  threatens  to  greatly  reduce  their  profits,  they  were 
at  every  assembly  of  Congress  demanding  higher  duties.  They  have 
now  suddenly  discovered  that  the  American  interest  demands  that 
the  tariff  be  taken  off  sugar — entirely  by  some  of  the  refiners,  and  by 
others  that  it  be  materially  reduced.  We  believe  that  that  is  part  of 
the  game — one  refiner  demanding  a  reduction  in  the  duty  and  another 
insisting  that  it  be  removed  entirely. 

Gentlemen,  this  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  sugar  refin- 
ing interests  of  the  United  States,  showing  such  deep  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  great  consuming  public,  reminds  me  of  a  convention 
of  cats,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  best  method 
of  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  rats.  [Laughter.]  That  is  what 
it  amounts  to.  They  are  interested  very  deeply  in  the  American  peo- 
ple and  have  evidenced  that  fact  by  demanding  free  sugar.  Gentle- 
men, did  you  ever  know  that  combination — I  am  not  speaking  per- 
sonally; I  am  speaking  of  that  character  of  combination — did  you 
ever  know  a  combination  of  that  kind  to  do  anything  that  was  not 
for  their  own  personal  interest?  Have  you  ever  known  it  or  even 
read  about  it  ?  If  at  some  time  a  movement  was  launched  or  an  idea 
advanced  by  them  that  seemed  to  be  advantageous  to  the  public,  it 
has  usually  developed,  by  an  investigation  years  afterwards,  that  the 
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hidden  hand  was  there,  and  what  appeared  to  be  beneficial  to  the 

{rablic  was  really  to  the  interest  of  the  combination  proposing  it.  I 
eel  certain,  gentlemen,  that  if  you  heed  their  demands,  in  a  few 
years  the  advanced  price  of  sugar  will  clearly  show  the  hidden  hand. 

Why  did  not  this  combination  give  the  American  consumer  cheaper 
sugar  when  the  bounty  was  put  on  and  the  tariff  taken  off  ?  There 
was  an  impost  tax  of  3.59  cents  per  pound  being  imposed  on  raw 
sugar  at  the  time  it  was  placed  upon  the  free  list,  and  a  bounty  of 
2  cents  per  pound  was  placed  thereon.  Why  did  not  these  gentle- 
men,  out  of  the  fullness  of  their  heart,  give  us  sugar  3.59  cents  per 
pound  cheaper  than  they  were  before  selling  it  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mj%  Milling,  when  the  duty  was  taken  off  of  sugar 
in  1891,  is  it  not  true  that  the  quotations  fell  from  6J  cents  on  March 
26  to  4£  cents  on  April  2,  and  on  May  14  granulated  sugar  had  reached 
4£  cents? 

Mr.  Milling.  Here  are  the  quotations  (reading  from  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States  for  1911):  In  1890  the  average  price 
of  sugar  was  6.27  cents  per  pound.  After  the  tariff  was  taken  off, 
in  1891,  the  average  price  was  4.65  per  pound,  making  a  difference 
on  the  average  price  between  1890  and  1891  of  1.62  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  tariff  taken  off  being  3.59,  you  will  see  that  the  tariff  was 
almost  double  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar.  During  the  year 
1893  the  average  price  was  4.84  cents  per  pound,  and  in  1894  the  aver- 
age was  4.12  cents  per  pound.  In  1895  the  bounty  was  taken  off  and 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff  was  imposed,  and  the  following  year, 
1896,  sugar  advanced  to  4.53  cents  per  pound  and  dropped  back  to 
4.50  cents  in  1897,  so  we  see  that  with  a  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
in  1897  it  was  but  0.38  cents  per  pound  higher,  or  38  cents  per  100 
pounds  higher  than  it  was  durmg  the  last  year  of  the  free  sugar,  viz, 
1897. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  gentlemen,  to  determine  just  what  effect 
a  reduction  of  tariff  is  going  to  have  on  the  price  of  sugar.  I  have 
before  me  the  average  wholesale  prices  of  granulated  sugar  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  are  found  on  page  743  of  the  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States  for  1911.  In  1870  and  1871  it  was 
worth  more  than  13  cents  per  pound.  It  got  below  10  cents  in  1878. 
The  price  gradually  declined  until  1880,  although  the  tariff  was  3  J 
cents  per  pound.  In  1883  the  tariff  was  raised  to  3.59  cents  per 
pound,  yet  it  continued  to  decline  until  in  1891  sugar  was  placed  upon 
the  free  list  and  the  bounty  added.  Placing  it  back  on  the  dutiable 
list  in  1895,  with  a  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  had  but  little  effect 
in  increasing  the  price,  and  to-day  it  is  worth  about  the  same  as  in 
1893  (4.81  cents  per  pound  wholesale),  and  remember  this  was  one  of 
the  years  when  sugar  was  upon  the  free  list. 

These  figures  bring  us  back  to  the  argument.  We  say  this,  that  we, 
in  Louisiana,  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
sugar  from  about  12  or  13  cents  in  the  year  1870  to  3£  to  3$  cents 
per  pound  at  this  time.  Now,  do  you  believe  that  if  no  sugar  had 
teen  raised  in  the  United  States  we  would  buy  refined  sugar  to-day  at 
4  to  4£  cents  per  pound?  Is  there  a  man  on  this  committee  who 
believes  it  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  Milling.  I  believe  if  there  had  never  been  any  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  we  would  to-day  be  paving  8  to  10  cents 
per  pound  for  it,  and  I  believe  that  sugar  would  have  advanced  as 
much  in  proportion  as  other  so-called  trust  controlled  articles. 

You  have  had  before  you  to-day  a  gentleman  representing  the 
American  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  so-called.  His  name,  I 
believe,  is  Mr.  Lowry,  and  if  he  is  the  representative  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation, they  are  most  earnestly  interested  in  reducing  the  price  of 
sugar  to  the  American  consumer.  I  wonder  if  this  Wholesale  Grocers' 
Association,  or  its  members,  sell  nothing  except  sugar  ? 

Turning  to  Mr.  Lowry,  Mr.  Milling  said:  Do  vou  grocers  sell  any- 
thing but  sugar  ?  I  suppose  you  sell  meat  and  flour  and  meal  and 
oats  and  corn  and  other  commodities  in  the  grocery  line  ?  Then,  if 
that  is  the  case,  if  you  are  so  deeply  interested  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  sugar,  why  have  you  not  interested  yourself  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  flour,  corn  meal,  salt  meat,  fresh  pork,  and 
fresh  beef?    Why  have  you  not  thus  exerted  yourself? 

Mr.  Needham.  Is  that  not  because,  as  it  has  been  testified,  the 
Federal  Sugar  Co.  put  up  the  money  for  this  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Milling.  Yes;  and  the  Federal  Sugar  Co.  is  interested  only 
in  sugar.  It  cares  nothing  whatever  whether  we,  the  American  con- 
sumer, pay  400  per  cent  more  for  beef  or  pork  just  so  it,  the  Federal 
Sugar  Co.  and  the  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  it,  get  what  they 
desire,  and  they  know  what  is  good  for  their  interest  and  are  trying 
to  get  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  suppose  you  recognize,  Mr.  Milling,  that  this  is 
not  a  question  that  concerns  merely  the  Federal  Sugar  Co.,  but  the 
eople  of  the  United  States,  and  you  will  perhaps  recollect  that  a 
ill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  last  session  to  put  meat 
upon  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Milling.  Yes;  but  as  meat  is  being  exported,  putting  meat 
upon  the  free  list,  I  fear,  will  have  but  little  effect  upon  the  price  of 
the  commodity.  The  trouble  with  meat  in  the  United  is  that  it  is 
controlled  by  the  packers. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  The  same  is  true  as  to  sugar. 

Mr.  Milling.  Yes;  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  controlled  by  the 
refiners  of  the  United  States.  That  is  the  very  argument  I  offer,  and 
I  say  that  if  the  refiners  did  not  have  a  competitor  in  the  producer 
and  manufacturer  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  we  would  to-day  be 
paying  as  proportionately  high  a  price  for  sugar  as  we  are  for  other 
commodities. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  am  afraid  you  have  furnished  us  with  an  addi- 
tional argument  for  putting  sugar  on  the  free  list  when  you  say 
it  is  a  trust-controlled  proauct,  because  our  platform  directs  us  to 
place  trust-controlled  articles  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Milling.  I  do  not  think  it  is  trust-controlled  in  the  same  way 
or  to  the  same  extent  that  meat  and  some  other  products  are,  espe- 
cially meat.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  that  the  trust  is  able  to 
control  it  absolutely  even  with  the  tariff  on,  for  the  reason  that  it  has 
an  active  competitor  in  the  sugar  producers  and  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Milling,  the  trust  controls  only  the  imported 
sugar,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Milling.  That  is  all  it  controls.  It  does  not  control  the  home 
sugar,  for  that  sugar  is  selling  in  competition  with  the  trust-produced 
article. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  your  home  sugar  needs  protection  ? 

Mr.  Needham.  If  it  was  not  for  the  domestic  industry,  it  would  be 
absolutely  controlled  by  the  trust,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Milling.  Yes;  absolutely  controlled  by  the-  trust.  I  want  to 
again  call  your  attention  especially  to  that  point.  We  had  sugar 
refiners  in  tne  United  States  m  1870.  We  had  a  tariff  on  sugar  of  3  J 
cents  per  pound.  Raw  sugar  on  the  foreign  markets  was  selling  at 
4.67  cents  per  pound.  Refined  sugar  in  New  York  was  selling  at 
13.51  cents  per  pound.  So  we  see  the  refined  article  was  worth 
almost  three  times  the  market  value  of  the  raw  sugar.  Why?  Sim- 
ply because  the  refiner  controlled  the  price,  and  this  living  example 
furnishes  a  perfect  argument  as  to  why  the  sugar  industry  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  destroyed. 

The  Chairman.  If  my  impression  was  correct,  when  this  matter 
was  before  the  committee  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Colcock,  I  think,  rep- 
resenting the  same  interests  that  you  do  now,  I  believe,  stated  to  the 
committee  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  the  refiners 
fixed  the  price.     Is  that  the  situation  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Milling.  Yes;  they  fix  the  price  of  our  Louisiana  sugar  to- 
day. They  fix  the  price,  but  not  because  there  is  a  tariff;  they  would 
fix  it  whether  we  had  a  tariff  or  not,  but  we  would  have  no  sugar 
upon  which  to  fix  a  price  if  there  was  no  tariff.  But  the  refinery 
practically  fixes  the  price  of  raw  cane  sugars  because  it  has  to  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  to  find  a  market. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Colcock  stated  it  was  four  years  ago, 
and  I  may  be  mistaken;  and  that  was  the  reason  I  asked  you.  You 
do  not  contend  that  the  Louisiana  sugar  planter  derives  the  full  ben- 
efit of  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Milling.  Well,  he  gets  1.34;  he  gets  the  difference;  I  think 
he  does.     I  do  not  think,  however 

Mr.  Kttchin.  I^et  me  read  you  what  Mr.  Colcock  said  about  that 
before  the  committee  in  1909. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  the  value  of  the  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana,  the  price  of  it 
for  refining  purposes,  practically  fixed  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  not 
by  the  markets  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Colcock.  I  should  say  absolutely;  not  practically,  but  absolutely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Absolutely  fixed  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Colcock.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  isn't  it  a  fact  that  last  year  the  Louisiana  sugar  pro- 
ducer sold  his  sugar  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  a  price  largely  below  the 
world's  price,  with  the  tariff  duties  added? 

Mr.  Colcock.  Not  only  last  year,  but  to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Please  state  to  the  committee  how  much  the  difference  was 
between  what  you  sold  your  sugar  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  for  and  the 
world's  price,  with  the  duty  added. 

Mr.  Colcock.  In  Hamburg,  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  the  quotation  for  sugar  was 
4.16  cents.  The  New  York  quotation  on  our  board  for  96  test  sugar  was  3.94  cents. 
The  price  paid  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  for  very  nearly  all  of  the  sugar 
offered  that  day  on  the  basis  of  96  test  was  3.62$  cents. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  The  Louisiana  sugar  planter  and  producer,  by  reason  of  the  Sugar 
Trust  being  the  largest  purchaser  in  the  American  market,  does  not  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  the  tariff  under  the  Dingley  law? 

Mr.  Colcook.  By  no  means. 

Mr.  Milling.  I  did  not  catch  the  scope  of  the  chairman's  question. 
Here  is  how  I  explain  that.  They  (meaning  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.)  claim  to  pay  us  in  New  Orleans  for  sugar  the  New  York 
price  less  the  freight  to  New  York.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  send 
it  to  New  York  in  order  to  sell  it.  It  is  true  they  receive  it  in  New 
Orleans,  place  it  in  the  refinery  which  they  have  located  at  that  point, 
refine  it  just  as  cheaply  there  as  in  New  York,  distribute  it  from  that 
point  to  the  consumer,  but  compel  the  producer  to  pay  what  it  would 
cost  to  ship  it  to  New  York.  I  suppose  that  is  what  Air.  Colcock  was 
referring  to.  I  want  to  state  in  tnis  connection,  however,  that  the 
difference  in  price  was  not  always  the  freight  rate;  it  was  simply  an 
arbitrary  difference  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  fixing  the 
price  lower  under  the  pretense  of  its  paying  the  freight  rate  to  New 
York. 

Mr.  Milling  turned  to  Mr.  Pharr  and  asked:  "What  is  the  difference, 
Mr.  Pharr"? 

Mr.  Pharr.  It  has  ranged  from  }  cent  to  15  points. 

Mr.  Milling.  Fifteen  points  to  half  a  cent. 

These  remarks  apply  to  raw  sugars.  Where  the  cane  manufac- 
turer refines  his  own  sugar  in  order  to  sell  it  he  is  forced  to  put  it  on 
the  market  at  a  few  points  lower  than  the  sugar  from  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  By  permission  of  the  committee  I  will  file  a 
table  showing  the  comparative  prices  of  raws,  granulated,  and  yellow 
clarified  sugars  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  In  this  same  con- 
nection I  desire  to  state  that  a  few  years  ago  some  of  our  sugar  pro- 
ducers tried  shipping  their  sugars  airect  to  New  York.  They  nad 
great  difficulty,  nowever,  in  securing  bottoms  from  steainship  compa- 
nies and  a  great  many  trials  and  tribulations  in  getting  it  to  New 
York,  and  the  day  it  would  arrive  sugar  would  decline  on  the  New 
York  market,  so  that  they  met  with  very  little  success  in  thus  market- 
ing their  sugar. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Milling,  will  you  permit  me  to  interrupt  you  ? 

Mr.  Milling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  There  was  a  gentleman  before  the  Hardwick  sugar 
investigating  committee  last  summer  who  manufactured  sugar  in 
Louisiana.  He  stated  that  either  the  Arbuckle  Bros.  Co.  or  the 
Federal  Sugar  Co.,  I  have  forgotten  which,  sent  a  man  to  New  Orleans 
to  purchase  some  sugar  from  the  Louisiana  producers.  This  man  who 
testified  stated  that  his  company  did  sell  those  people  a  portion  of  a 
cargo. 

Mr.  Milling.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  who 
have  a  factory  in  New  Orleans  that  turns  out  12,000  barrels  per  day, 
refused  to  buy  any  further  sugar  from  this  man  at  any  price  until  he 
came  forward  and  apologized  and  paid  a  fine.  They  finally  reduced 
that  fine  to  a  barrel  or  a  bag  of  sugar  after  he  had  propeily  apologized 
and  humiliated  himself,  and  they  then  continued  to  buy  sugar  from 
him.    Do  you  know  if  such  conditions  exist  now  I 
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Mr.  Milling.  Well,  I  heard  that  story  in  part.  I  have  understood 
that  Mr.  Bourgeois 

Mr.  Fordnet.  What  is  the  name  t 

Mr.  Milling.  Bourgeois. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  I  think  that  is  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Milling.  I  have  never  heard  about  his  paying  a  fine;  but  I 
understood  his  sugar  was  blacklisted. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  that  is  what  he  said,  that  he  was  fined,  and 
they  finally  reduced  it  to  a  bag  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Milling.  Well,  those  are  the  conditions  that  confront  us,  but 
I  think  conditions  could  be  worse,  viz,  free  sugar. 

You  ask  why  is  this  demand  for  free  sugar  coming  from  the  refiners 
when  at  every  other  session  of  Congress  they  were  before  that  legis- 
lative body  in  full  force  and  demanding  an  increase  of  the  tariff  or 
retention  of  the  present  duty,  declaring  that  it  is  necessary  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  injurea  in  their  business.  Why  ?  Because  the 
cane  producer  of  Louisiana  and  the  sugar-Jbeet  grower  of  the  West 
have  increased  the  production  of  sugar  until  now  the  beet  manufac- 
turers of  the  West  are  producing  granulated  sugar  equal  to  that  of 
the  Sugar  Trust  and  are  selling  upon  the  market  of  the  United  States 
at  a  less  price  than  is  demanded  by  this  giant  monopoly.  The  cane 
manufacturers  of  Louisiana  have  recently  discovered  a  process  by 
which  they  can  convert  the  cane  juice  directly  into  granulated  sugar, 
and  at  one  or  two  sugar  houses  are  doing  so,  and  are  sending  forth 
their  product  in  direct  competition  with  the  trust  article.  So  these 
trust  magnates  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall;  they  see  the  produc- 
tion of  beet  sugar  in  some  15  years  increased  from  40,000  tons  to 
700,000  tons,  or  about  1,650  per  cent  in  15  years;  they  see  the  beet 
passed  into  the  mill  and  coming  out  at  the  refinery  perfectly  white 
granulated  sugar  equal  to  their  own,  and  they  see  that  they  must 
lower  the  price  of  sugar  in  order  to  compete  with  this  beet-sugar 
industry  of  the  West.  You  say,  if  that  is  tne  case,  why  the  necessity 
of  the  tariff  ?  If  the  sugar  renner  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  can  buy 
the  raw  sugar,  import  it  to  the  United  States,  and  hold  his  own  with- 
out a  tariff,  why  could  not  the  sugar  producer  ?  We  tell  you  because 
it  costs  a  certam  amount  of  money  to  grow  the  beet  or  the  cane;  it 
costs  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  convert  the  contents  of  those  field 
products  into  sugar,  whereas  the  refiner  buys  the  raw  sugar,  and  it 
matters  not  to  him  whether  he  buys  it  at  1,  2,  or  3  cents  per  pound, 
he  will  never  refine  it  and  turn  it  loose  to  the  consumer  without  placing 
thereon  the  same  profit  that  he  is  this  day  demanding. 

Should  he  succeed  in  obtaining  free  sugar,  he  likely  would  be  willing 
to  run  his  refinery  at  a  loss  untd  the  competition  of  the  beet  grower 
of  the  West  and  the  cane  grower  of  the  South  is  destroyed,  and  then 
the  American  people  must  bow  the  knee  to  this  giant  monoply  and 
pay  tribute  to  it  ror  the  sugar  they  consume  just  as  they  are  at  this 
time  paying  homage  to  the  coffee  monopoly,  the  Tea  Trust,  the  Beef 
Trust,  the  rork  Trust,  and  every  other  trust  that  has  succeeded  in 
placing  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  man  of  ordinary  means.  But  you  say,  how  can  this  be  if  the 
trust  is  not  able  to  control  the  sugar  market  with  a  tariff?    How 
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can  it  thus  control  it  if  there  is  a  free  market,  free  to  all  the  world  f 
Our  answer  is  that  there  is  no  free  market;  that  the  most  giant 
monopoly  and  combination  that  ever  existed  within  the  knowledge 
of  man  exists  with  reference  to  the  sugars  of  the  world  other  than 
those  raised  in  the  Tropics. 

THE   BRUSSELS   CONFERENCE 

is  a  joint  monopoly  which  controls  the  sale  of  sugars  throughout 
practically  all  continental  Europe.  To-day  America  is  western  terri- 
tory ;  it  is  convention  territory.  Under  the  "terms  of  the  Brussels 
conference  certain  restrictions  and  duties  are  imposed  upon  the  sugars. 
Russia,  which  has  millions  of  pounds  of  bounty-fed  sugar  and  last 
year  had  a  surplus  of  more  than  1,000,000  tons,  is  prohibited  from 
shipping  to  the  western  markets  more  than  150,000  tons;  and  the 
United  States,  being  a  western  market,  she  is  thereby  prohibited  from 
pouring  her  bounty-fed  sugar  into  the  United  States.  Should,  how- 
ever, the  free-sugar  bill  become  a  law,  then  the  preferential  duty  that 
is  imposed  on  bounty-fed  sugars  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  bounty 
woula  be  taken  off  or  could  not  be  collected  because  the  law  itself 
says  that  no  such  duties  can  be  collected  upon  free  articles.  The  next 
convention  of  nations  in  Europe  could  easily  write  into  their  protocol 
that  Russia  is  no  longer  prohibited  from  pouring  her  bounty-fed 
sugars  into  the  United  States,  and  she  would  exercise  her  right  to  do 
so  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  What  would  be  the  result  f 
Sugar  from  Russia,  on  account  of  her  export  bounty,  could  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  for  even  less  than  it  could  be  brought 
here  from  the  Tropics  and  manufactured. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  price  of  sugar  would  not 
go  down  if  the  tariff  were  reduced.  I  think  it  would.  I  think  if  you 
take  the  tariff  off  the  price  of  sugar  would  decline.  I  think  the  re- 
finers of  the  United  States  would  run  the  price  down  to  a  point  where 
neither  the  beet-sugar  manufacturer  nor  the  cane-sugar  producer 
could  stand  the  pace.  The  trust  recognizes  in  the  beet  manufacturer 
in  the  West  an  active  competitor,  and  you  know  what  the  thought 
of  an  existing  competitor  inspires  in  the  bosom  of  the  trust. 

Mr.  Needham.  And  when  they  have  got  it  down  there  they  will 
put  it  up  gradually? 

Mr.  Milling.  And  when  they  have  gotten  rid  of  their  competitors 
in  the  United  States  they  will  lie  free  to  act;  at  least,  that  is  my  judg- 
ment. It  is  true  it  is  only  an  opinion  and  I  can  not  say  absolutely 
what  will  happen,  but  they  admit  that  they  have  a  strong  competitor 
in  the  beet  manufacturer.  I  think  Mr.  Atkin's  testimony  was  taken 
at  some  hearing,  in  which  he  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  Needham.  In  your  opinion,  that  is  the  reason  why  they 
bought  into  that  industry,  because  they  saw  it  was  so  strong  f 

ilr.  Milling.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  evidence,  that  one  of 
them  testified  that  he  was  opposed  to  going  into  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  was  Mr.  Atkin  who  testified  not  long  ago. 

Mr.  Milling.  That  he  was  opposed  to  going  into  the  beet  indus- 
try, because  he  saw  that  they  would  bo  building  a  competitor  whom 
after  a  while  they  would  not  be  able  to  control. 
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To  place  sugar  upon  the  free  list  might  have  the  effect,  for  one  year 
perhaps,  of  closing  the  refineries  or  making  them  run  on  short  tune; 
but  with  the  influence  of  those  overgrown  corporations  we  would  hear 
a  protest  such  as  has  never  been  neard  within  the  confines  of  the 
United  States.  There  would  be  a  great  protest  from  the  American 
people,  as  it  would  be  called,  against  the  dumping  of  bounty-fed 
sugars,  raised  by  peon  labor  of  Russia,  upon  the  free  American  mar- 
kets; and  immediately  it  would  be  demanded  that  some  action  be 
taken  by  the  National  Government — either  to  be  included  in  the 
Brussels  agreement  or  else  that  there  should  be  a  prohibition  against 
the  importation  of  bounty-fed  sugars  into  the  United  States. 

In  the  meantime,  what  has  happened  to  the  cane  planter  of  Lou- 
isiana? His  fields  are  gone  to  waste;  his  seed  cane  is  lost;  and  the 
manufacturer,  the  owners  of  that  great  number  of  cane  crushing  mills, 
have  either  gone  into  bankruptcy  or  the  mills  been  pulled  down  and 
sold  for  junk  to  some  sugar  planter,  backed  by  the  Sugar  Trust,  to  be 
shipped  to  the  Tropics.  The  land  of  the  beet-producing  farmer  of 
the  West  would  be  adapted  to  something  else,  would  cease  to  raise 
beets,  and  the  manufacturing  establishments,  which  it  is  estimated 
cost  an  average  of  about  $1,000,000  for  each  factory,  would  stand 
idle  and  become  the  prey  of  rust  and  canker.  More  than  that,  what 
else  would  happen?  What  would  become  of  the  thousands  of  day 
laborers  who  are  now  living  from  the  cane  fields  of  Louisiana,  and 
their  wives,  and  two,  three,  or  four  children  depending  upon  them 
for  support?  How  will  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions i  Where  will  they  find  employment?  What  will  tney  do  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  ?  What  will  become  of  that  other  great 
number  of  employees  who  receive  handsome  remuneration  for  their 
labor  in  the  factories  during  the  grinding  season,  and  that  great 
crowd  of  chemists  and  skilled  engineers  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  learning  the  art  of  sugar  making,  have  adopted  it  as  a  trade  or  pro- 
fession, and  have  sought  nothing  more? 

Not  only  that.  What  would  be  said  by  the  small  hill  planter  of 
the  Southern  States,  who  is  to-day  receiving  from  $1.25  to  $2.25  a 
bushel  for  his  clay  peas,  when  he  offers  them  upon  the  market  and 
finds  that  he  can  get  only  75  to  80  cents  per  bushel  ?  What  would 
he  say  to  you,  Mr.  Congressman,  you  who  represent  him  in  this 
great  legislative  body,  if  he  knew  that  the  reduction  of  the  price 
of  his  peas  was  due  to  the  fact  that  you  had  enacted  a  law  which 
had  destroyed  the  sugar  industry  of  these  United  States  and  thereby 
greatly  curtailed  his  market?    Would  he  not  say  to  you: 

I  would  rather  pay  my  $1  per  annum  in  excess  for  the  sugar  that  I  consume,  even 
if  I  consume  my  proportionate  share,  and  get  $2  per  bushel  for  my  peas  than  to  sell* 
them  for  $1  a  bushel. 

What  would  be  the  response  of  the  small  planter  or  farmer  of 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  who  raises  one,  two,  or  three 
mules  per  annum,  if  you  tell  him: 

I  have  given  you  free  sugar;  1  have  reduced  the  price  of  the  sugar  that  you  con- 
sume, so  that  you  will  save  somewhere  from  75  cents  to  $1.05  a  year  upon  your  sugar 
bill,  but,  as  a  matter  of  couree,  you  will  no  longer  get  the  handsome  prices  you  once 
got  for  the  sugar  mules  that  you  shipped  to  Louisiana;  there  is  no  longer  a  sale  for 
them,  as  the  cane  industry  is  destroyed,  and  instead  of  getting  $275  to  $300  apiece 
for  them,  you  will  only  get  $75  to  $125;  but,  my  dear  fellow,  you  have  free  sugar, 
and  you  ought  to  be  perfectly  satisfied? 
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You,  who  represent  him  in  this  lower  branch  of  Congress,  do  you 
believe  that  you  could  thus  satisfy  him?  If  you,  wno  represent 
these  small  farmers,  these  men  who  sell  us  oats,  corn,  peas,  hay, 
mules,  and  saddle  horses,  went  to  them  and  put  the  proposition  to 
them: 

Do  you  want  free  sugar;  do  you  want  sugar  which  will  cost  you  for  the  total  amount 
that  you  consume  each  year  from  75  cents  to  $1.05  less  than  it  is  now  costing,  but 
at  the  same  time  you  may  expect  the  condition  that  you  had  in  1896? 

What  would  he  say  t 
He  would  say: 

Yes;  I  remember  those  conditions;  I  remem  ber  when  the  corn  planter  of  the  Wes 
burned  his  corn  for  fuel,  it  being  cheaper  than  coal;  I  remember  in  that  year  when 
draft  horses  were  sold  in  every  hamlet  of  the  South  at  auction  for  $30  to  $50  per  head; 
1  remember  when  the  very  best  sugar  mules  that  I  now  receive  from  $250  to  $300 
apiece  for  were  selling  f.  o.  b.  cars  from  $80  to  $125;  1  remember  that  saddle  horses 
at  that  time  selling  for  $120  to  $150  apiece  are  now  worth  from  $300  to  $500  apiece. 

He  would  tell  you  that  such  legislation  would  be  ruinous.  He 
would  tell  you  that  in  1896,  if  he  had  desired  to  exchange  corn  for 
sugar,  he  could  have  gotten  about  8£  pounds  of  sugar  for  1  bushel  of 
corn;  that  he  could  have  gotten  about  6£  pounds  of  sugar  for  1  bushel 
of  oats;  that  he  could  have  gotten  about  2,750  pounds  of  sugar  for  a 
sugar-plantation  mule;  and  that  if  he  desired  to  make  the  same  ex- 
change to-day,  he  could  get  about  15  or  16  pounds  of  sugar  for  a  bushel 
of  corn,  about  12  pounds  for  a  bushel  of  oats,  and  6,500  pounds  for  a 
sugar-plantation  mule.  He  would  therefore  reason  if,  in  destroying 
sugar  vou  destroy  my  market  for  heavy  plantation  mules  and  greatly 
diminish  the  demand  for  my  corn  and  my  oats,  I  would  much  prefer 
selling  at  the  present  prices  and  continue  to  pay  75  cents  to  SI  per 
year  additional  for  the  sugar  I  consume.  In  fact,  the  very  thought 
of  the  conditions  of  1896  will  make  him  shudder.     He  will  say: 

I  want  no  more  of  those  times.  It  matters  not  how  cheap  sugar  or  other  commodities 
might  be  if,  as  in  1896,  I  had  no  money  with  which  to  buy,  it  matters  not  the  price. 

And  I  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  you  who  have  been 
in  favor  of  this  free-sugar  measure;  you  who  believe  that  it  is  your 
duty  honestly  and  conscientiously  to  place  sugar  upon  the  free  list  in 
order  that  your  constituents  may  sweeten  their  coffee  at  a  less  price 
than  they  are  now  doing,  that  if  you  were  to  explain  to  your  con- 
stituents exactly  the  situation  and  ask  them  what  they  preferred, 
they  would  tell  you : 

Let  us  sell  our  peas  for  $2  a  bushel,  the  saddle  horse  we  raise  for  $300  to  $500  apiece, 
the  mules  we  raise  from  $200  to  $300,  and  we  will  then  have  at  all  times  money  in  our 
pockets  with  which  to  pay  the  extra  $1  per  capita  for  sugar. 

Why,  sirs,  tne  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  should  be  the 
pride  of  the  Nation.  It  is  the  one  agricultural  product  that  has  been 
the  spoiled  child  of  other  nations.  It  has  been  tended  and  nursed 
and  petted  and  fed  on  the  fat  of  the  land  in  every  nation  of  conti- 
nental Europe.  It  is  protected  by  a  tariff  duty?  a  revenue  tax,  and 
a  surtax.  The  burden  of  making  it  a  great  agricultural  commodity 
is  imposed  upon  the  citizens  of  the  nation  who  grow  it  as  these 
taxes  are  ultimately  paid  by  the  home  consumer.  In  Kussia  the 
Government  itself  controls  the  output  of  sugar,  fixes  the  prices  deter- 
mines what  it  shall  and  shall  not  bring.    In  the  winter,  when  the 
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weather  is  bleak  and  the  poor  are  in  need  of  their  tea  as  a  stimulant 
the  Government  reduces  the  price  of  sugar.  In  the  summer,  when 
it  is  used  only  as  a  luxury  and  the  poor  no  longer  require  their  tea, 
the  price  is  raised.  In  Germany  every  protection  and  safeguard  is 
thrown  around  it  that  the  law  itself  can  give.  It  seems  to  be  the 
policy  of  all  great  statesmen  of  other  countries  that  their  nation 
should  be  self-sustaining  and  produce  everything  within  its  borders 
necessary  for  the  support  of  its  people. 

Then  why  should  the  policy  of  our  Nation  as  to  this  agricultural 
product  be  different  from  other  enlightened  countries?  Especially 
why  should  the  treatment  of  sugar  be  different  from  other  agricul- 
tural products)  Why  the  desire  to  destroy  the  industry?  It  has 
not  heretofore  been  the  policy  of  the  Nation  to  injure  or  destroy  an 
industry,  but  to  the  contrary  it  has  been  its  policy,  recognized  and 
enforced  by  all  the  political  parties  who  have  heretofore  guided  the 
destinies  of  the  Nation,  to  encourage  and  protect  legitimate  industry 
and  enterprise.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  reference  to  agricul- 
tural industries.  To  give  this  branch  of  industry  the  encourage- 
ment which  the  Government  felt  it  deserved,  the  Nation  has  spent 
millions  of  dollars.  It  has  created  a  great  State  department  to  aid 
and  stimulate  agriculture.  But,  says  some  one  who  is  occupying  a 
position  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  ' l  My  constituents  grow  no  sugar. 
They  are  not  interested  therein,  and  therefore  I  am  in  favor  of  cheaper 
sugar,"  which  necessarily  means  free  sugar  and  he  says  further  if 
the  sugar  growers  of  the  United  States  can  not  produce  sugar  and 
compete  with  foreign  sugars,  even  bounty-fed  sugars,  let  them  quit 
growing  sugar  cane  and  beets  and  do  something  else. 

Is  this  argument  logical,  sound,  or  convincing  ?  If  so,  and  this  is 
the  message  you  are  going  to  send  forth,  then,  with  equal  justice, 
you  can  say  to  the  dwellers  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  River  ana 
its  tributaries,  to  bundle  their  personal  effects  and  depart,  for  the 
Nation  will  no  longer  attempt  to  protect  their  lands  from  overflow. 
You  would  say  to  tnem,  "It  is  immaterial  that  you  have  invested  the 
savings  of  a  lifetime  in  your  home  and  farm,  you  knew  the  river  was 
subject  to  overflow,  and  you  knew  that  the  Government,  both  State 
and  Federal,  would  have  the  right  to  withdraw  their  aid  at  any  time, 
and  you  knew  that  without  such  aid  you  could  not  stay  the  floods." 
Would  you  send  a  similar  message  to  the  dwellers  of  our  Gulf  coast 
when  their  all  had  been  swept  away  with  one  of  those  West  Indian  hur- 
ricanes, and  when  hunger,  gaunt  and  blear-eyed,  stalks  unrestrained 
throughout  the  land,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  you  for  aid  ?  Would 
you  say  to  them  that — 

You  knew  the  Gulf  coast  was  subject  to  such  catastrophes  and  you  should  never 
have  located  thereon,  but  should  have  cast  your  abode  upon  higher  land. 

If  this  is  the  policy,  then  destroy  your  Patent  Office,  close  your 
Agricultural  Department,  and  cease  further  encouragement  of  all 
legitimate  effort  and  say  to  the  citizen  you  may  never  in  future  expect 
aid  or  encouragement  from  your  Government.  Yet  the  placing  of 
sugar  upon  the  free  list  or  any  appreciable  reduction  of  the  tariff 
thereon  would  be  a  message  to  the  sugar  planter  that: 

We  will  not  protect  you  further  and  are  perfectly  willing  that  your  industry  be 
destroyed. 
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But  let  us  go  back  and  further  consider  the  question  submitted. 
Is  the  sugar  industry  economically  legitimate?  The  point  suggested 
is:  Will  Louisiana  ever  be  able  to  raise  sugar  upon  a  free  or  competi- 
tive basis?  No  doubt  those  of  you  who  are  in  favor  of  free  sugar 
think  that  it  never  can  be  thus  raised,  but  if  your  predecessors  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  applied  this  same  argument  40  or 
50  years  ago,  we  would  have  had  no  sugar  in  Louisiana  to-day, 
because  if  tney  had  said: 

You  will  never  be  able  to  raise  sugar  for  less  than  the  then  prevailing  price,  and 
the  American  people  must  have  sugar  cheaper,  therefore,  we  are  going  to  take  off  the 
tariff  without  regard  to  what  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana 
or  without  regard  to  encouraging  that  industry  in  the  United  States, 

then  the  trust  would  have  had  no  competitor  to-day*  But  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  40  or  50  years  ago  did  not  thus 
declare.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  willing  to  allow  the  tariff  to 
remain  and  let  the  people  engaged  in  the  industry  struggle  along 
and  see  if  they  could  continue  to  produce  sugar.  What  has  been  the 
result?  The  Louisiana  planters  have  given  to  the  world  more 
improved  sugar  machinery  than  all  others  engaged  in  the  same 
industry,  and  I  assert  that  if  you  were  to  keep  a  duty  of  1$  cents 
per  pound  on  sugar  for  the  next  15  years  and  the  planters  of  Louisiana 
were  to  reap  the  full  benefit  therefrom,  you  never  would  repay  what 
the  world  has  received  from  the  Louisiana  planter  in  cheapening  the 
cost  of  the  production  of  sugar.  From  the  brain  of  a  Louisianian 
the  first  vacuum  pan,  the  first  double  effect,  the  first  6-roller  mill 
was  evolved.  They  went  from  a  6  to  a  9  roller  mill,  and  the  new 
factories  are  now  oeing  equipped  with  12-roller  mills.  The  only 
reason  that  they  are  able  to  produce  sugar  at  3J  cents  per  pound  at 
this  time  is  the  fact  that  the  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  the 
industry  are  willing  to  put  back  into  the  industry  every  dollar  that 
comes  from  it.  Every  new  invention  that  is  placed  upon  the  market 
they  try.  Every  dollar,  as  I  say,  that  they  make  in  the  farm  or 
factory  goes  back  into  the  farm  or  factory  for  the  purpose  of  making 
further  effort  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  producing  sugar,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  think  they  have  succeeded  remarkably  well.  In  50  years  they 
have  brought  the  cost  of  producing  the  article  down  from  13 J  cents 
per  pound  to  3$  cents. 

We  never  know  what  is  the  limit  of  human  effort  or  human 
endeavor.  If  our  ancestors  had  been  told  that  their  children  would 
be  able  to  talk  from  one  part  of  this  Nation  to  the  other,  they  would 
not  have  believed  it.  If  they  had  been  told  that  in  a  few  years  light 
would  be  produced  by  electricity  and  we  would  have  the  electric 
lights  that  are  now  lighting  this  room,  they  would  have  believed  not 
a  word.  Had  they  been  told  in  1870  that  their  children,  say  in  40 
years,  would  be  producing  sugar  in  Louisiana  at  3£  cents  per  pound, 
they  would  have  regarded  it  as  idle  prattle.  We,  of  course,  do  not 
know  to  just  what  extent  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar  may  be 
reduced.  We  do  not  expect,  however,  to  get  it  so  low  that  it  can  be 
given  away,  but  it  is  almost  to  that  point  now.  If  the  improvement 
m  sugar  machinery  goes  on  for  the  next  25  years  as  it  has  m  the  past 
25,  we  will  be  able  to  reduce  materially  the  cost  of  Droduction  from 
its  present  low  point.  For  example,  if  we  had  a  machine  that  would 
strip  and  top  cane,  throw  it  in  piles  ready  to  be  grappled  by  machin- 
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ery,  placed  in  the  cars  and  transported  to  the  mill,  it  would  reduce 
immensely  the  cost  of  harvesting. 

Even  if  there  was  no  further  development  in  the  sugar  house,  there 
are  the  greatest  possibilities  of  increased  production  in  the  fields. 
We  have  a  vast  area — almost  a  perfect  empire  along  the  Gulf  coast, 
so  rich  that  it  will  raise  from  30  to  40  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  These 
are  vast  wet  prairie  or  marsh  areas  which,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  were 
regarded  by  all  as  being  absolutely  worthless.  They  were  not  owned 
by  private  individuals  Decause  no  one  was  willing  to  pay  the  taxes 
thereon,  but  it  has  now  developed  that  they  can  be  reclaimed,  and 
when  once  reclaimed  we  believe  we  can  produce  sugar  thereon  at  3£ 
cents  per  pound,  with  a  small  margin  of  profit.  If  we  are  correct  in 
our  present  opinion  as  to  the  capacity  of  these  lands  to  produce  cane, 
since  we  have  only  been  getting  an  average  of  17  to  18  tons  per  acre, 
if  we  can  put  in  cultivation  new  lands  and  average  30  to  40  tons  per 
acre,  we  can  in  a  few  years  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  producmg 
sugar.    But  the  question  arises: 

Are  these  not  the  same  character  of  lands  that  have  been  in  cultivation  for  a  number 
of  years? 

In  answer  will  state  that  in  the  sugar  country — I  think  some  of 
you  gentlemen  of  the  committee  have  visited  Louisiana — you  will 
notice  that  there  is  only  a  small  ridge  along  the  banks  of  the  streams, 
and  the  rain  that  falls  flows  back  from  the  crest  of  the  ridge  to  the 
rear  into  the  swamps  and  the  ridge  constitutes  the  plantation.  Cane 
has  been  raised  upon  these  lands,  situated  upon  the  banks  of  these 
streams,  for  years  and  years,  and  they  were  so  fertile  that  the  owners 
believed  them  inexhaustible,  and  they  were  thus  treated,  but  now 
the  soil,  to  a  great  extent,  has  been  exhausted  and  the  planter  has 
to  spend  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre  for  fertilizer  in  order  to  get  an  average 
crop  of  17  to  20  tons  per  acre.  If  they  were  able  to  place  in  cultiva- 
tion these  prairie  or  marsh  lands  and  can  raise  from  30  to  40  tons 
per  acre  without  fertilizer,  the  industry  is  bound  to  prosper,  and  we 
will  certainly  be  able  to  produce  sugar  at  a  less  price  per  pound  than 
we  do  at  this  time. 

I  have  here  a  few  pictures  that  I  would  like  to  exhibit  to  you,  illus- 
trating, to  some  extent,  the  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana  and  showing 
certain  marsh  lands  and  a  new  pumping  plant  with  which  they  are 
being  drained.  [Hands  picture  to  chairman.]  If  the  Louisiana  sugar 
planter  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  industry  and  permitted  to 
develop  these  new  lands,  he  will  give  to  the  United  States  some 
3,000,000  to  4,000,000  of  acres  of  the  finest  land  that  has  ever  been 
cultivated  in  this  American  country. 

If  this  great  American  Congress  can  make  up  its  mind  to  say  that 
we  believe  in  allowing  sugar  to  remain  upon  tne  dutiable  list  at  the 
present  rate  of  tariff,  then  the  cane  raiser  of  the  South  and  the  beet 

Sower  of  the  West  will  feel  that  he  is  safe  in  making  investments  in 
ad  and  factories,  and  in  a  few  years  will  raise  all  the  sugar  that  is 
consumed  by  the  American  people.  Then  we  can  with  pride  say  that 
our  country  raises  the  four  great  staple  products  of  the  world — cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  and  sugar — in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  its  inhab- 
itants. It  would  be  a  glory  to  the  Nation,  and  this  Congress,  by 
taking  that  broad-minded  view,  would  go  down  in  history  as  com- 
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posed  of  constructive  statesmen  who  were  broad  minded  enough  to 
see  their  Nation's  needs  and  act  upon  them. 

Destroy  the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States,  and  let  continental 
Europe  wage  war  against  us  and  block  every  port  upon  our  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  and  Gulf  coast.  How  would  we  secure  the  3,000,000  tons  of 
sugar  we  are  now  consuming  ?  Why.  of  course,  we  would  have  to  do 
as  the  great  Napoleon  did  when  England  blockaded  the  ports  of 
France.  In  that  case  he  created  the  industry;  the  Government  pro- 
tected and  fostered  it.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  beet  industry 
that  now  exists  in  continental  Europe.  Then,  if  such  a  condition 
were  to  arise,  the  United  States  Government — no  doubt  some  wise 
statesman — would  come  to  the  front  and  insist  on  giving  direct 
governmental  aid  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  this  ideal  agricul- 
tural industry  that  you  are  now  threatening  to  destroy. 

What  does  it  mean  for  a  nation  to  live  at  home  f  It  means  just 
as  much  as  it  does  for  the  farmer  to  live  at  home.  Show  me  a  farmer 
who  every  time  he  goes  to  town  sells  to  the  townspeople  more  than 
he  buys  from  them  and  I  will  show  you  a  farmer  who  is  prosperous 
and  happy  and  has  at  all  times  money  to  meet  his  wants.  6n  the 
other  hand,  show  me  a  farmer  who  says  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy 
chickens,  eggs,  pork,  and  beef  than  it  is  to  raise  them,  tnat  he  can 
afford  to  raise  the  staple  crop  of  corn,  cotton,  or  wheat,  and  with 
such  staple  crop  buy  these  other  minor  products,  and  I  will  show  you 
a  farmer  whose  balance  at  the  bank  is  against  nim  and  who  is  con- 
stantly giving  his  merchants  an  I.  O.  U.  This  very  same  thing  is  true 
of  nations.  It  is  the  commerce  of  a  nation  that  makes  it  great.  What 
would  the  United  States  be  without  its  cotton,  its  wheat,  its  oats,  and 
its  corn  ?  What  would  become  of  the  vast  amount  of  gold  and  natural 
wealth  that  has  been  produced  in  these  United  States  if  those  great 
staple  products  had  to  oe  purchased  and  brought  to  this  country  ?  We 
would  not  only  lose  millions  that  we  receive  by  the  exportation  of 
those  products  but  we  would  lose  the  millions  that  we  would  have  to 
send  abroad  to  purchase  them. 

If  you  destroy  the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States,  you  threaten 
the  trade  balance  in  our  favor;  you  not  only  prevent  this  country 
from  receiving  from  its  citizens  th£  value  of  900,000  tons  of  sugar 
that  is  raised  in  continental  United  States  and  sold  directly  to  the 
consumer  and  the  money  kept  at  home,  but  you  will  require  tne  send- 
ing abroad  of  the  value  of  this  900,000  tons  of  sugar  in  order  that 
it  may  be  purchased  for  use  by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  do  you  limit  it  to  the  agricultural  products? 
Why  do  you  not  take  in  all  the  products  manufactured  as  well  as  the 
agricultural  products  in  the  United  States,  that  are  used  on  sugar 
plantations  ? 

Mr.  Milling.  My  time  is  limited  and  I  can  not  discuss  the  other 
products  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Your  product  has  only  increased  to  a  small  extent 
as  compared  with  the  consumption  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Milling.  Notwithstanding  that  fact,  the  production  has 
greatly  increased. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  dispute  that  the  consumption  has 
increased. 

Mr.  Milling.  What  is  that? 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  duty  on  the  product. 

Mr.  Milling.  I  understand  the  production  has  not  increased  ma- 
terially for  the  last  few  years  because,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  great 
many  disasters  have  befallen  the  sugar  planter — yellow  fever,  bad 
crops,  overflows,  etc.  Such  disasters  will  come.  Nevertheless,  the 
production  can  and  will  be  increased  because  there  is  a  tide  of  immi- 
gration coming  in  that  country  at  this  time,  and  we  are  reclaiming 
the  lands  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

If  sugar  is  a  recognized  revenue  producer  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  needs  the  revenue,  then  why  the  necessity  of  dis- 
turbing the  tariff?  Why  the  necessity  of  cutting  it  20  or  10  per 
cent  or  even  5  per  cent,  or  any  per  cent  whatever — a  cut  that  would 
never  be  noticed  or  felt  by  the  consumer  but  would  be  an  injustice  to 
and  perhaps  the  destruction  of  the  sugar  producer.  What  aoes  even 
a  30  per  cent-cut  amount  to  on  this  tariff?  As  heretofore  explained, 
while  we  have  a  nominal  tariff  of  1.685,  there  is  a  20  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  favor  of  Cuba,  which  practically  reduces  the  tariff  to  1.34,  as 
Cuba  furnishes  most  of  the  deficit  in  sugar  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  Suppose  you  cut  that  1.34  20  per  cent,  and  what  do  you 
get,  0.26  cent  per  pound.  The  family  that  buys  100  pounds  of  sugar 
a  year  for  $5  you  say  would  be  able  to  buy  it  for  $4.74.  Do  you 
believe  they  would  ever  feel  the  difference  ?    Do  you  believe  that  the 

Socer  would  ever  cut  the  price  to  meet  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  ? 
on't  vou  believe  that  the  retailer  would  practically  get  the  same 
price  tnat  he  gets  now  ?  Whereas,  this  20  per  cent  reduction  on  the 
price  of  900,000  tons  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  would  mean  a  vast 
sum  to  the  grower  and  manufacturer  pf  sugar.  It  would  pay  his 
interest  charges  and  his  taxes,  and  of  course  while  the  consumer  could 
never  feel  it,  it  would  take  20  per  cent  off  of  the  $53,500,000  annual 
revenue  collected,  which  would  mean  about  $10,000,000  less  to  the 
National  Treasury. 

But,  says  one  Representative,  we  have  promised  to  reduce  the 
tariff;  we  are  bound  by  that  promise.  Are  you  bound  to  reduce  or 
increase  the  tariff  on  all  commodities  simply  because  the  Republican 
Part}  wrote  that  schedule  ?  If  that  is  the  idea,  then  I  say  it  is 
prompted  more  by  vanity  than  patriotism.  Our  party  has  promised 
to  have  a  revision  of  the  tariff  downward,  but  you  representing  the 
party  have  not  promised  that  where  the  existing  tariff  upon  an 
article  is  just  and  fair  to  bofch  the  producer  and  the  consumer  of  that 
article  that  you  are  bound  to  interfere  with  it.  To  the  contrary,  you 
in  your  platform  have  promised  to  let  it  alone.  You  should  not  only 
let  it  alone  in  the  sense  of  not  reducing  the  tariff,  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  there  be  a  change  from 

A   SPECIFIC  TO  AN  AD  VALOREM  DUTY. 

There  are  two  excellent  reasons  whv  such  change  should  not  be 
made:  First,  the  Government  should  "know  accurately,  if  possible, 
what  would  be  its  income.  Second,  the  producer  of  the  article  should 
know  the  exact  amount  of  duty  in  order  that  he  can  know  just  what 
to  expect.  We  could  add  another  reason,  and  that  is,  the  process  of 
collecting  it  is  much  simpler  and  less  costly;  besides,  the  opportunity 
for  fraud  in  undervaluation  is  eliminated.     When  the  Government  is 

78960°— vol  a— 13 14 
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making  its  budget  for  the  purpose  of  its  appropriation  bill  and  has  a 
commodity  such  as  sugar  on  the  dutiable  list  for  a  specific  tax  per 
pound,  and  knowing  that  under  normal  conditions  a  certain  number 
of  pounds  will  be  imported,  it  knows  almost  with  certainty  what 
revenue  will  be  received.  But  where  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty 
imposed,  the  amount  of  revenue  is  uncertain.  If  the  foreign  com- 
modity is  sold  upon  a  cheap  market,  the  revenue  is  less;  if  sold  upon 
a  high  market,  it  is  more.  To  illustrate:  In  the  year  1903  the  aver- 
age cost  per  pound  for  raw  sugars  in  foreign  countries  was  1.71, 
whereas  in  1905  the  average  cost  in  foreign  markets  was  2.65  per 
pound.  Now,  suppose  there  had  been  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  80  per 
cent  on  sugar  at  tnat  time.  Then  the  ad  valorem  duty  in  1903,  if 
converted  mto  a  specific  duty,  would  have  been  1.368  per  pound  and 
in  1905  it  would  have  been  2.02  per  pound,  a  difference  of  65  cents 
per  100  pounds,  and  on  4,200,000,000  (about  what  was  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  1905)  there  would  have  been  a  difference 
of  $13,000,000  in  the  revenue  between  the  two  years,  presuming  the 
amount  imported  would  be  the  same. 

With  reference  to  the  sugar  producer,  the  ad  valorem  tax  benefits 
him  most  when  he  needs  it  least,  and  benefits  him  least  when  he  needs 
it  most.  The  example  above  given  illustrates  this:  In  1903  under 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  80  per  cent  he  would  have  sold  his  sugar  at 
3.07  per  pound,  and  in  1905  at  4.73  per  pound,  making  a  difference 
of  $1.66  per  100  pounds,  whereas,  under  the  specific  duty  of  1.685 
he  sold  the  crop  of  1903  at  3.39  and  the  crop  of  1905  at  4.33.  He, 
therefore,  gets  a  little  more  in  bad  years  and  a  little  less  in  good  years 
than  if  the  duty  were  ad  valorem  instead  of  specific. 

Let  us  ask  the  further  question,  Is  the  price  of  sugar  too  high  ?  Is 
the  consumer  paying  too  much  for  his  sugar  ?  Why,  sir,  sugar  is  the 
cheapest  necessity  of  life,  if  such  it  is  classed,  that  is  produced  by 
the  American  people.  It  is  the  only  necessity  of  life  which  has  not 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  last  decade.  Instead  of  increas- 
ing, however,  it  nas  decreased,  and  it.  perhaps,  is  the  only  article  that 
can  be  thus  classed.  We  have  had  tne  pleasure  of  examining  certain 
charts  prepared  by  Mr.  Palmer,  of  the  beet-sugar  people,  and  the  sta- 
tistics secured  by  him  show  the  increase  in  the  value  of  products 
consumed  in  the  United  States  from  1900  to  1910,  and  the  following 
table  will  give  that  increase : 


Per  cent. 

Potatoes 14.4 

Beans 14. 4 

Prunes 19. 7 

Codfish 21.4 

Onions 22. 1 

Bread 25.0 

Sugar  beeta 26. 8 

Fresh  beets 27. 7 

Rye  flour 29.1 

Milk 34.3 

Cattle  and  sheep 34. 4 

Evaporated  apples 35. 9 

Butter 36.7 

Average  of  all 37.7 

Cheese 39.4 

Wheat  flour 43. 0 

Herring 43.9 


Percent 

Timothy  hay 49. 3 

Barley 49.5 

Salt  beef 49.7 

Rye 50.2 

Mutton 51.9 

Corn  meal 52. 4 

Corn 52.5 

Wheat 55.9 

Cotton 57.3 

Hams 60. 4 

Eggs 64.8 

Oats 69.8 

Hogs 76.0 

Bacon 77. 1 

Lard 81.6 

Salt  pork 89.8 
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Whereas  sugar  has  decreased  7  per  cent,  raisins  19.5  per  cent,  and 
molasses  22.4  per  cent. 

In  concluding  this  argument  we  desire  to  urge  upon  your  honor- 
able committee  that  you-  consider  seriously  if  you  did  not  commit  a 
grave  error  in  reporting  a  free-sugar  bill  at  the  last  sitting  of  Con- 
gress. We  ask  you  again  to  read  the  Democratic  platform  and  see  if 
the  leaders  of  that  great  party  have  not  practically  so  declared  in  the 
platform. 

We  ask,  Do  you  feel  the  weight  of  responsibility  resting  upon  you  as 
Democrats  in  running  the  affairs  of  this  Government?  and  will  ask 
you  to  scan  the  field  and  see  if  there  is  another  commodity  that  can 
be  placed  on  the  dutiable  list  that  will  yield  one-half  the  revenue  that 
is  produced  by  sugar  and  the  burden  be  as  equally  distributed  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

We  will  ask  you  to  consider  further  the  Democratic  platform,  and 
in  doing  so  remember  that  the  cane  growers  and  the  manufacturers 
of  Louisiana  believed  what  was  asserted  in  that  platform.  Our  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  and  our  political  leaders  told  us  that  the  prom- 
ises therein  made  could  be  relied  upon;  that  this  declaration  was  a 
recognition  of  error  on  the  part  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  reporting  a  free-sugar  bill  to  Congress  last  spring;  and  that  the 
sugar  producers  of  Louisiana  could  absolutely  rely  upon  the  promise 
that  the  tariff  would  be  so  adjusted  as  not  to  injure  or  destroy  their 
industry.  Believing  this,  they  voted  for  Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
Louisiana  stood  where  she  has  always  stood — in  the  Democratic  col- 
umn. When  we  placed  Louisiana  in  the  Democratic  column  we 
believed  you  would  carry  out  your  promises,  and  our  faith  has  not 
yet  been  lost. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  submit  certain  exhibits 
and  to  file  an  abstract  of  certain  evidence  referred  to  in  this  discus- 
sion, and  also  a  brief  in  support  of  our  position. 

I  thank  you. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  EDWIN  F.  ATKINS,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AMERICAN 

SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  owing  to  my  defective  hearing,  I  ask 
your  favor  to  allow  my  secretary  to  be  near  me,  so  that  he  can  repeat 
any  questions  that  you  wish  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Gentlemen,  in  connection  with  the  consideration  by 
your  committee  of  the  tariff  on  sugar,  this  company  desires  to  submit 
the  following  statement: 

Statement  bt  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Go. 

January  15, 1913. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives j  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  connection  with  the  consideration  by  your  committee  of  the  tariff 
upon  sugar,  this  company  desires  to  submit  the  following  statement: 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  wishes  to  be  recorded  in  favor  of  a  reduced  tariff 
upon  sugar.  It  is  our  belief  tnat  a  moderate  reduction  which  is  not  so  great  as  to 
endanger  the  domestic  and  insular  industries  or  to  reduce  such  sources  of  supply  would 
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accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  and  would  neither  increase  foreign  values  on 
raw  material  nor  increase  the  refiner's  margin  of  profit  per  pound. 

Foreign  values  are  regulated  only  through  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Short 
crops  will  always  advance  prices,  as  excessive  crops  will  depress  them,  regardless  of 
tariffs.  Such  conditions  can  not  be  regulated  by  legislation,  but  a  reduction  of  duty 
upon  imported  raw  material  would  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  reduction  of  prices 
in  refined  sugar  in  the  United  States.  The  benefit  to  the  refiners  would  arise  from 
increased  consumption  through  a  lowering  of  prices. 

We  urge  the  retention  of  tne  small  differential  duty  as  a  protection  upon  refined 
sugar,  if  protection  is  to  be  accorded  to  any  industry,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent color  standard  as  the  most  practicable  distinction  between  raw  and  refined  sugars 
for  customhouse  classification.  The  present  differential  or  protection  of  7£  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  is  but  seventy-five  one-thousandths  of  a  cent  per  pound  upon  granu- 
lated sugar  and  should  be  retained,  if  not  increased,  in  order  to  cover  the  waste  result- 
ing from  the  process  of  refining,  as  well  as  the  higher  cost  of  labor  and  materials  in  this 
country. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  all  duty  upon  sugar  for  the  following  reasons: 

It  would  at  once  destroy  one  of  the  largest  sources  of  revenue,  some  $50,000,000,  for 
the  substitution  of  which  no  provision  has  been  made. 

It  would  cause  the  termination  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty,  under  the  provisions 
of  which  a  preferential  rate  of  20  per  cent  is  accorded  to  Cuban  sugars,  and  Cuba  gives 
preferential  rates  upon  goods  coming  from  the  United  States  of  20  to  40  per  cent. 
Under  this  treaty  the  United  States  buys  practically  all  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  at  a 
price  considerably  under  the  world's  parity,  and  sends  to  Cuba  in  exchange  upward 
of  $60,000,000  worth  of  merchandise,  tine  greater  part  of  which  was  formerly  imported 
from  Europe.  ' 

Free  sugar  would  open  the  United  States  markets  to  the  importation  of  refined  beet 
sugars  from  Europe,  upon  exactly  the  same  terms  as  raw  sugars,  in  competition  with 
domestic  refined,  and  we  should  expect  to  see,  as  formerly,  Large  imports  of  this  class 
of  granulated  suear  from  Germany  and  Austria. 

Russia  pays  a  bounty  of  71  cents  per  hundred  pounds  upon  her  exports,  but  as  coun- 
tervailing duties  are  assessed  in  practically  all  countries,  including  the  United  States, 
she  can  not  export  beyond  a  limited  amount.  The  removal  of  the  countervailing  duty 
in  the  United  States  would  admit  Russian  sugars  to  this  country  at  far  below  then*  cost 
of  production,  to  the  great  injury  of  all  other  sugar  interests. 

In  our  opinion,  the  first  effect  of  free  sugars,  while  present  production  is  maintained, 
would  be  to  drop  prices  here  to,  or  about,  present  bond  values.  So  low  a  price  would 
destroy  the  Louisiana  industry,  also  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  many  localities  and 
particularly  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  is  not  protected  by  a  long  railroad 
naul  against  sugars  coming  from  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.  It  would  carry  the  price 
of  Porto  Rican  and  Philippine  Island  sugars  far  telow  their  cost  of  production  and 
make  Hawaiian  production  unprofitable.  Thus  our  present  sources  of  supply  would 
be  largely  curtailed,  for  under  normal  crop  conditions  these  domestic  and  insular 
sources  of  production  are  now  furnishing  upward  of  1,800,000  tons,  or  half  our  supply. 
Once  this  production  was  so  reduced  foreign  prices  would  advance  until  they  reached 
a  point  where  domestic  producers  could  again  enter  the  field.  How  long  a  time  this 
would  require  is  problematical.  Meanwhile  disaster  would  be  widespread  and  con- 
sumers would  get  out  a  temporary  benefit. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
By  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  Vice  President. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  the  idea  of  our  company  to  suggest  a 
rate  to  you.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  from  all 
sources  in  regard  to  production  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  able  to 
reach  a  compromise  measure,  if  that  is  your  wish,  by  which  all  inter- 
ests may  be  cared  for.  They  all  have  a  right  to  live ;  few  have  a  right 
to  demand  the  present  hieh  rates  of  protection. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  would  like  to  asK  the  witness  a  question.  Mr. 
Atkins,  you  are  the  vice  president  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  which  is  popularly  known  as  the  Sugar  Trust? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  that. 
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Mr.  Harbison.  Do  you  appear  here  representing  the  sentiment  of 
the  directors  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir;  with  their  authority. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Are  you  in  favor  of  free  sugar? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  not,  and  our  company  is  not. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  wish  to  ask  vou  further  whether  you  know  of  the 
campaign  which  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Frank  C.  Lowrey,  as 
secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers7  Association,  in  favor  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  on  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  have  occasionally  received  a  pamphlet  expressing 
Mr.  Lowrey's  views  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  has  been  suggested,  also,  that  the  campaign  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Lowrey  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co. ;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  is  untrue.  One  reason  why  I  appear  before  this 
committee  is  to  clear  that  matter  up,  not  only  with  your  committee, 
but  with  the  whole  country.  We  are  opposed  to  free  sugar,  for  the 
reasons  that  are  given  here.  We  are,  however,  desirous  of  a  reduction 
in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  interest  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  the  beet-sugar  plants  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  hold  not  so  much  as  we  had  at  one  time.  At 
present  I  think  it  is 

Mr.  Atkins's  secretary.  It  is  riven  at  page  100  of  the  hearing 
before  the  Hardwick  committee.     Would  you  Bke  to  have  it  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  I  will  not  trouble  you  for  that. 

Mr.  Atkins.  It  was  $23,000,000,  the  par  value.  It  is  since  some- 
what reduced.  It  is  approximately  $22,000,000,  the  par  value  now. 
We  have  disposed  of  some  holdings. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Have  you  any  interest  in  many  cane-sugar  manu- 
factories 1 

Mr.  Atkins.  None  whatever  in  any  source  of  production  with  the 
exception  of  the  beet  sugar  already  published. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Atkins.  You 
would  like  to  see  the  differential  retained  between  Cuban  and  other 
foreign  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  preferential,  I  guess  you  mean  S 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  preferential;  yes. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir;  I  would. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  produce  sugar  in  Cuba,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  much  sugar  do  you  produce  there  annually  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Not  very  much;  about  22,000  tons. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  many  acres  of  a  plantation  have  you  in  Cuba, 
Mr.  Atkins  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  I  have  between  25,000  and  30,000;  much  of 
this  is  in  pasture  land. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  is  your  investment  in  the  sugar  plant  f  What 
does  it  amount  to,  if  that  is  a  better  question  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Value  or  cost? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  put  it  either  way;  cost,  we  will  say. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  I  suppose  possibly  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 
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Mr.  Fordney.  You  would  be  willing  to  have  free  sugar  from  Cuba 
if  we  would  retain  the  duty  on  sugar  from  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  would  not  ask  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  have  asked  it,  before  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Never. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  you  not  ask  free  sugar  at  the  time  Cuban  reci- 
procity was  advocated  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No,  sir.  I  asked  for  a  larger  preferential  than  we 
ot.    We  got  a  preferential  of  35  cents,  but  I  asked  for  50  cents. 

e  could  not  get  that,  and  we  took  35  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  was  my  recollection  that  you  wanted  free  trade 
between  Cuba  and  America  at  that  time,  but  perhaps  you  are  right. 
But  certainly  your  interests  in  Cuba  give  you  some  special  interest 
in  that  preferential  with  Cuba,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  The  interest  of  the  sugar  refiners  in  this  country  and 
the  producers  in  Cuba  are  identical.  The  sugar  refiners  can  buy 
their  sugars  in  Cuba  as  long  as  the  sugar  gets  that  preferential. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  the  small  amount  of  sugar  that  you  produce 
in  Cuba  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  advocating  a  low  rate  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  would  like  to  see  the  preferential  maintained,  and 
we  all  hope  it  will  be,  refiners  and  producers  alike. 

BRIEF  OF  FEANK  SCHAFFER,  NEW  YORK,  IX.  T.v  REGARDING 

CAVE   SUGAR. 

New  York,  November  t9, 191 1. 
Hon.  O.  W.  Underwood, 

Member  Sugar  Conference  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Being  largely  interested  in  the  production  of  sugar  from  sugar  cane,  and 
believing  that  the  time  is  opportune  to  bring  before  yourself  and  your  honorable 
committee  my  viewB  on  this  subject,  which  I  hope  you  will  have  under  consideration 
when  discussing  the  proposition  of  reducing  the  present  tariff  schedule  on  sugar  this 
coming  closing  session  of  Congress  and  during  the  following  opening  session  in  the  spring, 
before  entering  into  this  subject  proper,  I  oeg  to  remind  you  of  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity which  our  great  and  lamented  president,  William  McKinley,  so  strongly 
advocated  and  which  met  with  such  universal  approval.  It  was  primarily  the  idea 
that  through  reciprocity  with  other  nations  the  United  States  would  enter  into  a  freer 
intercourse  of  trade  with  such  nations  who  would  agree  to  enter  into  any  reciprocal 
arrangements  with  us,  and  in  this  manner  it  was  contemplated  that  the  great  surplus 
of  manufactured  production  of  the  various  industries  would  find  its  way  to  other 
lands,  thus  relieving  any  possible  overproduction  at  home  or  stagnation  of  trade,  and 
yet  make  such  reciprocal  trade  profitable  to  the  industries  of  this  country. 

This  appears  very  well  but  it  is  not  just  nor  fair  to  all,  because  to  give  any  one  nation 
a  preference  over  another,  even  through  a  reciprocal  arrangement,  is  not  a  fair  way  to 
deal  with  our  neighbors  either  on  this  continent  or  abroad.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
the  countries  would  be  very  eager  to  make  some  reciprocal  arrangement  with  the 
United  States,  but  on  account  of  some  special  environment  or  other  obstacle  it  might 
be  impossible  for  them  to  do  so,  and  hence  they  would  not  have  the  same  opportunities 
as  those  who  would  be  more  free  to  make  such  reciprocal  arrangement. 

Therefore,  if  reciprocity  is  not  the  ideal  method  for  the  expansion  of  our  trade  and 
commerce,  we  must  look  for  other  means  to  accomplish  this  end,  which  means  can  be 
found  only  in  the  revision  and  material  reduction  of  our  present  high  and  extremely 
oveiprotective  tariff.  It  is  conceded  by  all  political  factions,  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic, as  well  as  others,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
demonstrated  this  past  ^presidential  election,  that  such  reduction  is  both  necessary 
and  urgently  wanted.  While  it  has  had  its  good  effect  in  years  past  in  the  protection 
of  industries  which  may  then  have  been  in  their  infancy,  tariff  has  entirely  outlived 
this  stage  of  its  existence  and  does  now  probably  more  harm  in  its  economic  recon- 
struction of  the  country  by  the  gradual  concentration  of  the  money  power  from  a  large 
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circle  of  the  entire  population  of  the  land  to  a  center  composed  of  but  a  few  of  those 
interested  in  developing  the  industry  and  wealth  of  our  Nation.  This,  one  must 
concede,  is  not  a  healthy  progress  of  tne  people  at  large,  the  wage  earners  who  create 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  as  well  as  that  created  by  the  natural  products  of  the  soil, 
and  if  this  wage-earning  population  is  stunted  in  its  ambition  by  reason  of  this  con- 
tinually high  taxation  exhausting  its  resources,  which  are  finally  collected  by  a  few 
in  the  concentration  of  manufacture  and  wealth,  it  is  certainly  not  a  condition  con- 
ducive to  contentment  in  the  country  and  may  sooner  or  later  bring  about  serious 
political  disturbance.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  start  immediately,  before  such  dis- 
turbance might  even  be  discussed,  to  legislate  for  the  welfare  of  the  general  public 
and  not  alone  for  the  giving  of  legislative  privileges  to  a  few.  The  remedy  for  this 
is  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  probably  every  schedule,  but  I  shall  here  treat  the 
sugar  schedule  only. 

The  American  citizen  is  a  very  patient  taxpayer,  and  probably  is  such  in  the  belief 
that  the  taxes  paid  go  to  a  good  purpose,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  our  Government 
and  country.  Our  neighbors  from  the  Western  and  Southern  States,  whom  we  might 
call  the  beet  growers  of  the  West  and  the  cane  growers  of  (he  South,  have  evidently 
the  welfare  of  this  Government  in  mind  if  only  to  a  partial  degree,  for  they  say  that 
sugar  is  a  very  good  article  to  tax  because  it  goes  so  proportionately  into  the  consump- 
tion of  every  family  and  household  of  the  United  States  in  comparison  with  the  income 
of  such  families  and  households,  and  as  the  price  of  sugar  represents  such  a  small 
value  they  say  it  is  not  felt  at  all  by  those  who  pay  it.  Let  this  be  true,  and  we  com- 
mend such  spirit  very  highly — it  is  strange  that  our  distant  neighbors,  and  I  believe 
we  ought  to  call  them  patriots,  the  Porto  Ricans,  Hawaiians,  and  Filipinos,  have 
changed  their  minds  on  this  subject  since  they  have  become  partly,  if  not  entirely, 
annexed  to  the  United  States.  Now,  these  neighbors  do  not  feel  quite  the  same  as 
formerly  when  we  talk  of  reducing  the  tax  on  sugar,  and  yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  only  imported  sugars  pay  a  tax  to  the  Government  and  toward  its  maintenance, 
while  the  domestic  producers,  both  beet  and  cane,  including  the  above-mentioned 
islanders,  pay  absolutely  nothing  toward  the  maintenance  of  this  Government,  yet 
they  say  so  freely,  as  above  stated,  that  sugar  is  a  good  article  to  tax  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  and  its  Government.  And  why  do  they  take  this  attitude?  Because 
by  reason  of  the  tremendously  high  protective  tariff  on  sugar  they  are  enabled  to 
bleed  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  such  protective  tariff  permits  them  to  do. 
Such  are  the  selfish  motives,  while  at  the  same  time  they  profess  such  concern  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  country  and  its  Government. 

Would  it  not  be  better  if  all  sugar  were  taxed,  both  imported  and  domestic  produc- 
tion? Then  really  all  sugar  would  be  contributing  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
Government,  which  would  derive  a  revenue  from  all  sugar  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  This  would  permit  of  a  material  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  on  sugar, 
allowing  sufficient  taxation  to  stand  which  will  give  the  domestic  producer  a  slight 
advantage  over  the  importer  of  sugars,  and  yet  not  give  him  such  rediculous  legislative 
privilege  as  to  ask  and  take  from  the  people  of  this  country  a  large  and  unearned 
profit  not  .legitimate  to  the  industry.  This  country,  it  must  be  remembered,  must 
be  legislated  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  and  decidedly  not  for  the  benefit  of  a  few, 
nor  is  it  intended  that  any  one  man,  manufacturer,  or  corporation,  whoever  it  may  be, 
should  receive  any  greater  legislative  license  to  carry  on  a  business  than  any  other 
individual  or  concern.  We  are  supposed  to  be  citizens  and  all  alike  as  far  as  we  stand 
before  our  Government.    Therefore  all  should  be  treated  alike. 

In  order  not  to  make  too  great  or  violent  a  change  of  the  tariff  I  therefore  propose 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  imported  sugars  down  to  three-fourths  cent  per  pound,  this 
being  a  flat  rate  on  any  sugar  imported,  whether  high  or  low  test  of  polarization  or 
white  or  dark  in  color.  Then  I  would  exact  an  internal-revenue  tax  of  one-fourth 
cent  per  pound  on  all  sugars  of  domestic  production  in  the  United  States  and  its 
Territories  and  dependencies  which  are  consumed  in  the  United  States,  this  one- 
fourth  cent  perpound  also  being  a  flat  rate.  This  would  give  our  beet  friends,  cane 
growers,  Porto  Ricans,  Hawaiians,  and  the  intelligent  Filipinos  an  ample  and  good 
protection  of  one-half  cent  flat  per  pound  over  alf  foreign  made  and  imported  sugars, 
which  ought  to  satisfy  them,  and  still  allow  them  to  come  before  the  people  as  being 
public  spirited  and  looking  toward  the  welfare  of  the  Government  by  their  small 
contribution  derived  as  above  stated.  As  mentioned  above,  this  would  place  all  sugars 
in  a  position  as  paying  a  tax  to  the  Government,  which  at  present  is  not  the  case,  the 
burden  being  put  on  the  foreign  imported  sugars  entirely  and  which  represent  half 
the  quantity  consumed  in  the  country,  and  this  is  certainly  a  discrimination  and 
restriction  of  free  intercourse  of  international  commerce  and  trade. 
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There  should  be  absolutely  no  joker  to  such  proposition,  such  as  the  branding 
clause,  nor  should  the  provision  of  the  Dutch  standard  of  color  remain;  both  of  these 
should  be  entirely  eliminated  and  absolutely  nothing  else  substituted. 

I  respectfully  submit  these  suggestions  to  your  consideration  when  the  subject 
again  comes  before  Congress. 

Respectfully,  Frank 


BBIEF  OF  BIO  GSJJTOE  CAVE  GEOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION, 

BBOWHSVELLE,  TEX. 

Bbown8Ville,  Tex.,  January  4, 1913. 
Mr.  Oscab  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Meant  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  We  understand  that  your  committee  will  have  the  sugar  tariff  under 
their  consideration  on  or  about  the  15th  instant. 

The  sugar  growers  of  the  Bio  Grande  Valley,  through  this  association,  beg  to  pro- 
test against  any  recommendation  from  your  committee  along  the  lines  of  a  reduction 
in  the  present  duty  on  raw  sugar. 

In  this  protest  we  are  joined  by  practically  the  whole  of  the  adult  population  of 
this  part  of  Texas,  which  is  entirely  an  agricultural  community. 

We  have  sent  a  circular  letter  to  each  of  the  Texas  Congressmen,  asking  that  they 
vigorously  oppose  any  such  reduction,  in  which  we  have  presented  some  of  the  argu- 
ments and  reasons  for  such  request,  and  we  are  herewith  inclosing  a  copy  of  said 
letter  for  the  information  of  your  committee. 

With  confidence  that  your  committee  will  carefully  consider  the  facts  which  we 
have  presented,  we  are, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Bio  Grande  Cans  Growers'  Association, 
By  B.  G.  Wharton,  Secretary. 


Brownsville,  Tex.,  January  3, 1913. 

Dear  Sir:  Much  has  been  printed  and  stated  regarding  the  question  of  the  sugar 
tariff,  with  all  of  which  you  are  familiar.  There  are,  however,  phases  of  the  situation 
that  we  have  not  seen  brought  out,  some  of  which  we  will  endeavor  to  bring  to  your 
attention. 

The  sugar  tariff  is  a  complex  proposition  for  the  United  States  Congress,  but  it  must 
be  presupposed  that  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  legislature  to  establish  the  sugar 
duties  on  a  basis  that  will  benefit  the  mass  of  the  people  and  not  the  few. 

One  hears  legislators  talk  about  reducing  the  sugar  duty  1  cent  per  pound  and  thereby 
reducing  the  retail  price  of  sugar  by  1  cent  per  pound. 

Such  statements  snow  a  misconception  of  the  intricacies  of  the  tariff,  as  applied  to 
the  business. 

To  illustrate,  allow  us  to  compare  the  retail  prices  of  granulated  sugar  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  also  the  tariffs  or  excise  duties  paid  by  the  two  countries 
under  existing  laws. 

We  have  selected  Great  Britain  for  comparison  as  she  buys  her  sugars  in  the  open 
markets  of  the  world,  and  both  her  sugar  tax  and  the  retail  price  of  her  sugar  is  lower 
than  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Great  Britain  manufactures  no  sugar.  Buys  in  the  open  market.  Sugar  taxation  is 
but  40  cents  per  100  pounds.  Her  merchants  retail  granulated  at  lowest  world's  price. 
Said  price  in  1911  was  5  cents  per  pound. 

Retail  price  of  granulated  sugar  in  United  States  for  same  period  was  5.69  cents  per 
pound. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  3,406,205  metric  tons,  of  which 
1,772,058  metric  tons,  or  52  per  cent,  were  free  of  duty,  and  1.634.147  metric  tons 
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paid  a  tariff. 

Of  the  duty-free  sugar,  824,844  tons,  or  over  46)  per  cent,  was  a  domestic  product, 
and  947,214  tons,  or  a  little  over  53  per  cent,  came  irom  our  island  possessions. 

If  the  revenue  from  sugar  is  divided  by  the  consumption,  the  United  States  sugar 
tax  is  but  0.666  of  a  cent  per  pound  of  consumption — a  tax  of  only  0.266  of  a  cent  per 
pound  in  excess  of  the  British  excise  tax. 
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The  retail  price  of  granulated  sugar  in  the  United  States  was  only  0.69  of  a  cent  per 
pound  higher  than  the  English  retail  price  for  the  same  period. 

To  equalize  to  British  conditions,  deduct  0.266  (the  excess  of  our  average  tax  per 
pound  of  consumption  over  the  British  tax  per  pound  of  consumption)  from  0.690 
(the  difference  in  retail  prices),  and  we  find  that  the  retail  price  to  the  consumer  in  the 
United  States  is  but  0.424  of  a  cent  per  pound  more  than  the  English  consumer  pays 
for  the  same  article. 

When  the  difference  in  cost  of  wages,  material,  distance  of  internal  transportation, 
and  necessary  merchandising  profits  of  the  two  countries  are  taken  into  account, 
the  United  States  to-day  is  getting  cheaper  sugar  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  result  of  free  sugar,  or  a  reduced  tariff,  in  the  United  States  would  increase 
rather  than  lessen  the  burden  of  taxation  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 

First.  The  fifty-odd  millions  of  revenue  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  some  other 
form  of  taxation. 

Second.  The  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  would  not  be  reduced  correspondingly 
with  the  reduction  in  tariff. 

Eliminate  its  tax,  and  England  would,  on  the  basis  shown  above,  retail  granulated 
sugar  at  4.60  cents  per  pound. 

Eliminate  our  present  tariff,  and  we  should  then,  theoretically,  retail  granulated 
sugar  under  like  conditions  at  4.342  cents  per  pound,  or  0.258  of  a  cent  per  pound  less 
than  England. 

Without  acknowledged  higher  commercial  costs,  our  business  acumen,  and  the  phil- 
anthrophical  methods  of  the  refiners,  as  shown  by  the  congressional  investigation,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  any  such  extensive  reduction,  even  were  it  not 
impossible. 

Third.  Even  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  such  reduction  actually  took 
place,  the  taxpayers  would  still  have  to  make  up  the  revenue  deficiency  in  other 
ways  and  would  be  unbenefited  by  the  transaction. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  people's  losses  that  would  follow. 

Twenty  States  are  more  or  less  interested  in  the  sugar  industry.  There  are  now  76 
beet-sugar  factories  in  18  States,  exclusive  of  a  large  number  of  cane-sugar  factories 
in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

All  of  those  factories  would  be  ruined  and  put  out  of  business  and  their  factory 
employees  thrown  out  of  work. 

In  addition  to  the  factories,  there  are  500,000  acres  of  land  in  sugar  beets  and  400,000 
acres  in  sugar-cane  plantations  in  the  United  States.  Thus  an  enormous  number  of 
fanners  and  a  large  agricultural  population  would  from  necessity  have  to  change  their 
method  of  gaining  a  livelihood  ana  revert  to  the  growing  of  less  profitable  crops. 

The  persistent  agitation  from  certain  quarters  by  interested  or  unthinking  parties 
for  the  reduction  or  removal  of  the  sugar  tariff,  and  the  resultant  feeling  of  insecurity 
and  unstability  in  the  business,  works  a  great  hardship  to  the  American  people  at 
large,  for,  as  a  consequence,  capital  hesitates  to  embark  further  in  the  industry,  and 
thus  agriculturists  are  denied  the  possibility  of  growing  sugar-producing  plants  to  the 
extent  of  the  people's  requirements.  This  would  be  an  accomplished  fact  in  a  very 
few  years  could  capital  be  assured  that  the  present  tariff  could  remain  undisturbed. 

The  only  gainers  oy  the  reduction  or  removal  of  the  sugar  tariff  would  be  the  refiners, 
notably  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Go.  Congress  is  well  aware  of  the  magnanimity 
of  this  mammoth  corporation  from  its  partial  exposure  in  the  recent  investigation, 
and  it  can  not  be  conceivable  that  the  Democratic  Party  would  inaugurate  its  acces- 
sion to  power  by  enacting  tariff  legislation  to  uphold  the  Sugar  Trust  and  increase 
its  power  to  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  sugar  business  in  the  United  States  as  against 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country. 

The  future  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  State  of  Texas  depends  entirely  upon  the 
tariff  being  maintained. 

Sugar  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  Texas's  great  industries. 

In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  alone  several  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  four  new  factories  have  recently  been  completed,  one  of  which  commenced 
grinding  last  season  and  two  of  them  this  season. 

We  have  just  received  an  appropriation  from  the  United  States  Government  to  aid 
in  sugar  experiment  work,  and  we  are  now  requesting  the  State  legislature  to  make 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  sugar 
experiment  station;  but  to  what  end  are  our  efforts  should  Congress  see  fit  to  materi- 
ally reduce  or  remove  the  tariff?  Our  growing  industry  would  be  irretrievably  mined, 
and  the  sugar-growing  sections  of  the  State,  including  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
would  receive  a  setback  from  which  it  would  take  decades  to  recover. 
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We  therefore  strenuously  request  you  as  a  Democrat,  representing  Democratic  con- 
stituents, to  urge  upon  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  Congress  the  dire  disasters  that  will 
be  brought  upon  your  constituents  and  the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas  in  the  event 
the  tariff  on  sugar  is  removed  or  materially  reduced,  and  we  ask  that  you  do  everything 
possible  to  oppose  such  reduction  in  conversation  with  your  colleagues,  in  committee, 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  we  pray  that  your  efforts  may  be  successful. 
Respectfully, 

Rio  Grandb  Cane  Growers'  Association. 

Note. — All  statistics  in  foregoing  have  been  taken  from  Senate  Document  No.  890, 
second  session  Sixty-second  Congress,  "Sugar  at  a  Glance.1 ' 

BRIEF  OF  WARNER  SUGAR  REFINING  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  V.  Y. 

January  16,  1913. 
Hon.  O.  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  We  respectfully  submit  our  objections  to  the  present  duty  on 
raw  sugar,  and  request  a  reduction  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  an  adjustment  from  1.685 
to  0.685  per  100  pounds  on  nonpreferential  centrifugals  not  above  No.  16  Dutch 
standard,  and  to  0.548  on  Cuban  sugars. 

The  existing  duty  is  manifestly  excessive  and  unjust  to  the  consumers  of  this 
country,  and  if  this  burdensome  tax  was  reduced  as  broadly  requested,  there  would  be 
a  decided  increase  in  consumption  by  individuals  and  large  manufacturing  industries 
using  sugar. 

Fruits  are  grown  more  extensively  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country 
and  a  cheaper  sugar  to  the  manufacturers  of  preserves,  jams,  and  jellies  should  create 
a  much  greater  development,  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  in  the  exportation 
of  their  products;  and,  furthermore,  our  great  candy  industry  should  also  be  placed 
on  a  basis  to  compete  in  the  neutral  foreign  markets.  Drawbacks  are  collectible,  but 
as  refiners  are  frequently  compelled  to  use  raws  of  different  origin,  mixing  free  and 
dutiable  sugars,  the  export  shippers  do  not  get  the  full  drawback. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  understood  in  all  parts  of  the  country  that  the  present  tax  is 
exorbitant  and  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  hold  such  a  high  tariff  on  this  great  necessity, 
which  could  be  materially  reduced,  and  still  maintain  our  beet-sugar  industry.  Fifty- 
five  to  sixty  cents  per  hundred  pounds  should  be  sufficient  protection  for  the  beet 
Sroducers;  otherwise  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  healthfulness  of  their  industry. 
>ur  market  fluctuations  are  governed  by  the  prices  of  cane  refined  sugar,  the  beet- 
sugar  prices  following  on  a  differential  of  10  to  20  points  under,  which  is  due  principally 
to  the  superior  quality  of  the  former,  and  the  country's  constant  demand  for  the  higher- 
grade  product.  Even  in  the  beet  sections  and  during  the  beet  season,  the  superiority 
of  the  cane  is  recognized  to  such  an  extent  that  provisions  are  made  on  all  orders  that 
the  containers  must  hold  a  distinct  brand  reading,  "Pure  Cane  Sugar." 

BRANDING   CLAUSE. 

An  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  importance  as  to  color  of  refined  soft  sugars  and  the 
branding  clause  whereby  all  containers  should  plainly  show  the  polanscopic  teat, 
would  indeed  involve  a  constant  and  endless  controversy.  In  the  distribution  of 
these  sugars  they  frequently  lose  between  two  and  three  degrees  through  chemical 
changes  from  sucrose  to  invert  before  reaching  destination  and  particularly  where  the 
climatic  conditions  are  unfavorable,  but  the  intrinsic  merit  does  not  change.  It  has 
been  the  purpose  to  give  considerable  attention  to  the  color  when  manufacturing 
these  sugars  so  as  to  avoid  the  arising  of  this  question,  or,  in  other  words,  to  keep 
within  a  color  classification  of  the  15  grades,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 

It  is  physically  impossible  for  the  sugars  to  hold  the  original  polarization  within 
one-half  of  1°  on  shipments  from  time  of  forwarding  to  time  of  sale  to  consumers. 
Still  further,  soft  sugars,  although  consumed  in  about  every  part  of  the  country,  with 
the  exception  of  the  extreme  West,  are  not  so  rapid  in  the  process  of  delivery  as  granu- 
lated, and  therefore  are  held  in  stock  by  wholesalers  and  retailers  for  a  particular  use 
by  the  family  trade  and  such  manufacturers  of  foodstuffs  requiring  the  invert  sugar. 
This  is  also  where  the  polarization  would  materially  change. 

The  New  Orleans  clarifiers  would  be  seriously  affected,  as  they  are  sold  on  color. 
Plantations  in  Louisiana  can  not  afford  laboratories,  etc.,  to  determine  polarization^ 
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and  if  enforced  would  work  a  great  hardship  on  the  planter,  meaning  the  expense  in 
following  up  and  guaranteeing  the  polarization  as  marked  on  each  container. 

The  Philippine  raws,  being  open-kettle  sugars,  are  more  favorable  than  centrifugals 
for  the  manufacture  of  soft  sugars  and  consequently  are  purchased  by  all  refiners  making 
such  sugars.  Therefore,  where  the  output  of  softs  would  be  affected  or  eliminated,  it 
would  have  a  similar  effect  upon  the  Philippine  sugars. 

In  the  event  of  Senator  Loage's  amendment  becoming  a  law,  there  can  only  be  con- 
ceived a  heavy  expense  to  the  refiners  and  distributors  in  an  effort  to  keep  within  the 
requirements  of  such  a  law,  and  no  advantage  to  the  Government  or  consumer  what- 
ever, nor  a  benefit  to  anyone,  but  most  probably  an  elimination  of  refined  soft  sugars, 
Louisiana  clarifiers,  and  practically  no  demand  in  the  United  States  for  the  Philippine 
sugars. 

DUTCH  STANDARD. 

The  abolition  of  the  Dutch  standard  would  mean  the  elimination  of  what  is  termed 
the  "refiners'  differential, "  or  the  difference  between  the  duty  on  raws  of  1.825  cents 
and  refined  1.90  cents,  both  being  on  the  same  basis  of  100°;  raws  figuring  1.685 
cunts  per  pound  96°,  adding  .035  per  100  pounds  to  each  degree  from  96*  to  100°,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill. 

This  protection  is  little  enough,  and  if  withdrawn  or  interfered  with  through  the 
dumping  on  us  of  foreign  primary  sugars  of  light  color  and  low  test  the  result  would  be 
unfair  to  our  cane  refiners. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Warner  Sugar  Repining  Co., 

By  E.  L.  Wemple. 

79  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LETTER    OF    COMMITTEE    OF    MAffUFACTUBEBS    OF    COBS 

PBODUCTS. 

January  13,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  committee  of  manufacturers  of  corn  products  consists  at  present  of 
the  following  companies: 

Clinton  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Union  Starch  &  Refining  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind. 

Piel  Bros  Starch  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Douglas  &  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

American  Maize  Products  Co.,  Roby,  Ind. 

National  Starch  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  Argo,  Waukegan,  Granite  City,  and  Pekin,  111.,  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  and  Edgewater,  N.  J. 

There  is  in  the  course  of  preparation  a  general  brief  on  the  subject  of  the  whole  line 
of  products  from  corn,  which  lead  up  to  the  products  glucose  and  grape  sugar,  known 
in  this  country  as  corn  sirup  and  corn  sugar. 

While  it  is  quite  true  that  these  final  products  are  sugars  and  are  contained  in 
Schedule  E,  page  26,  paragraph  217,  of  the  existing  tariff,  and  dutiable  at  1$  cents 
per  pound,  we  request  that  the  most  serious  consideration  be  given  to  these  products 
at  the  time  of  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  upon  the  raw  material — corn— and  the  other 
products  of  corn  in  the  agricultural  schedule. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  express  oursleves  properly  with  respect  to  the  need  for  the 
retention  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  upon  glucose  and  grape  sugar  without  necessarily 
making  reference  to  the  products  that  will  come  up  for  discussion  in  connection  with 
the  agricultural  schedule,  and  therefore  beg  that  you  will  refer  to  that  part  of  our 
general  brief  which  will  be  filed  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  schedule,  in 
so  far  as  same  refers  to  the  products  above  mentioned,  namely,  glucose  and  grape  sugar. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Committee  of  Manufacturers  of  Corn  Products, 
By  Hull  &  Reeve, 

Metropolitan  Bank  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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EDWIN    PACKARD,    NEW   YORK,  N.  Y„  WRITES    COHCERVnTO 

P0BT0  RICAH  COTOITTOirS. 

New  Yore,  January  TJ,  1913. 
Hon  William  C.  Rbdfield, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Rbdfield:  I  am  obliged  for  your  attention  and  reply  to  my  letter. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  beyond  adding  this  statement  to  my  former  communication: 

The  company  in  which  I  am  interested  has  $3,500,000  actual  money  invested. 
Last  year,  with  unusually  good  prices  for  sugar,  it  netted  barely  7  per  cent  on  this 
capital.  This  year  prices  start  off  much  lower.  The  company  being  very  well 
managed  the  stock  sold  from  120  to  125.    I  refused  120  for  a  block  of  it  a  year  ago. 

Threatened  action  on  the  tariff  has  so  alarmed  stockholders  that  the  stock  is  offered 
at  70,  with  a  bid  price  of  only  65. 

The  company  has  paid  unusual  attention  to  the  housing  of  the  workmen.  What 
is  to  become  of  them  if  the  threatened  legislation  is  enacted  is  hard  to  tell. 

The  densely  inhabited  little  island  of  Porto  Rico,  about  the  size  of  Long  Island, 
has  a  population  in  excess  of  the  combined  population  of  Delaware,  Utah,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico,  and  is  yearly  increasing  its  imports  of  merchandise  from  the  States. 

The  sugar  business  of  necessity  involves  great  risks,  from  droughts,  hurricanes, 
etc.,  but  if  rates  are  left  as  at  present  a  natural  development  of  all  resources  will 
make  the  island  prosperous  and  contented ;  a  good  year  will  take  care  of  a  bad  one. 
There  is  no  big  thing  in  it  however. 

With  an  easily  collected  revenue  of  $55,000,000  to  $60,000,000,  I  fail  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  throwing  this  away,  causing  the  ruin  which  is  sure  to  follow,  and  seeking 
elsewhere  an  equal  amount  for  the  support  of  the  Government. 

I  fear  that  in  the  multiplicity  of  conflicting  interests  this  matter,  so  vital  to  the 
life  of  many,  may  not  receive  the  consideration  to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled,  but  in 
presenting  the  matter  through  your  kind  offices  I  have  done  what  I  feel  to  be  a  duty. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Edwin  Packard. 

BRIEF  OF  HON.   LUIS   MUffOZ  RIVERA,   RESIDENT  COMMIS- 
SIONER  FROM   PORTO   RICO. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  15, 1919. 

Although  the  free-sugar  bill,  in  its  relation  to  the  injury  that  it  might  work  upon  the 
sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  and  the  profit  that  might  accrue 
from  its  passage  to  the  American  consumer,  was  fully  discussed  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  later  on — April,  1912 — before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance,  it  behoves  me  as  the  representative  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  to  again 
enter  a  protest  against  the  suppression  of  the  present  duty  on  sugar,  basing  the  same, 
among  other  important  facts,  upon  the  following  reasons: 

The  development  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Porto  Rico  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
table,  taken  from  the  governor's  report  of  1912: 


Fiscal  year. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1900 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Tons. 


68,909 
91,912 
113,106 
129,647 
135,663 
205,277 
204,079 
234,607 
244,257 
284,522 
322,919 
367,145 


Value. 


$4,715,611 

5,890,302 

7,470,122 

8,690,814 

11,925,804 

14,184,667 

14,770,682 

18,690,504 

18,432,446 

23,545,922 

24.479,346 

31,544,083 


Average 

price  per 

ton. 


$68.43 
61.08 
66.04 
67.03 
87.90 
69.10 
72.37 
76.52 
75.4b 
82.75 
75.81 
86.92 


It  will  be  noticed  bv  the  above  table  that  the  sugar  exports  from  Porto  Rico  have  in 
twelve  years  increased:  to  over  five  times  those  of  1901 .  This  development  is  due  to  the 
activity  of  the  people  and  the  protection  afforded  the  industry  at  present.  Let  the 
duty  be  taken  off  and  the  production  of  the  country  will  decrease  year  after  year,  be- 
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coming,  no  doubt,  what  it  was  in  1901,  when  the  exports  amounted  to  $4,715,611 
against  $31,594,063  in  1912. 
The  total  exports  of  the  island  in  1912  were  as  follows: 


Years. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


To  the  United 
States. 


15,581,288 
8,378,766 
11,051, 195 
11,722,826 
15,633,145 
19,142,461 
22,070,133 
25,891,281 
26,394,312 
32,095,615 
34,765,409 
42,873,401 


To  foreign 
countries. 


13,002,679 
4,055,190 
4,037,884 
4,543,077 
3,076,420 
4,115,069 
4,926,167 
4,753,209 
9,  «WOj  yi3 
5,864,574 
5,152,958 
6,832,012 


Total. 


18,583,987 
12,433,956 
15,089,079 
16,265,903 
18,709,565 
23,257,530 
26,996,300 
30,644,490 
30,391,225 
37,960,219 
39,918,367 
49,705.413 


Of  the  $49,705,413  to  which  our  exports  amounted  in  1912,  $31,544,063,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  statistics  previously  given,  came  from  sugar,  and  the  balance  of  exports, 
amounting  to  $18,161,350,  from  all  other  products  together.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  sugar  exports  constituted  63  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  external  sales.  The 
sugar  industry  may  be  said  to  be  the  basis  of  the  island's  wealth. 

Having  thus  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  committee  the  importance  of  the  sugar 
industry  to  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  I  will  proceed  to  show  why, 
under  different  conditions,  this  business  would  be  greatly  affected. 

COST  OP  CULTIVATION. 

According  to  the  figures  contained  in  a  memorial  presented  by  the  Association  of 
Sugar  Producers  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  War,  in 
July  27,  1911,  we  have  that  the  cost  of  sugar  production  per  acre  is  as  follows: 

Plantilla  cane. 
First  year: 

Plowing $12. 00 

Ditching 5. 00 

Planting 10. 00 

Replanting 4. 00 

Four  cleanings 15. 00 

Stripping  leaves 4. 00 

Fertilizer 15.00 

Cutting,  loading,  and  carters 15. 00 

Taxes 1. 50 

Overseer 2.00 

Total 83. 50 

Second  year: 

Banking  and  replanting 1. 00 

Three  cleanings 9. 00 

Cultivating  (twice) 2. 00 

Cutting,  loading,  and  cartage 9. 00 

Fertilizer 15. 00 

Taxes 1.50 

Overseer 2. 00 

Total 39.50 

The  above-stated  figures  represent  actual  expenditures,  excepting  as  follows:  Rent 
of  land,  depreciation,  interest  on  capital  employed,  and  overhead. 

PRODUCTION. 

The  first  year  the  acre's  production  is  25  tons  and  for  the  second  year  12  tons,  with  an 
average  of  18  tons. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  colonos  to  support  any  reduction  of  the  tariff,  as  we  shall  show: 
Cost  of  1  acre  of  new  cane  is  $83.50;  cost  of  1  acre  of  ratoons,  $39.50;  total,  $123. 
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The  yield  of  2  acres  being  37  tons  of  cane,  each  ton  costs  $3.31;  and  sold  at  the  Tate  of 
6  pounds  of  sugar  for  every  100  pounds  of  cane  at  the  price  of  $3.50  in  the  island,  it  is 
worth  $4.20,  so  it  leaves  the  colonos  a  benefit  of  89  cents  per  ton  of  cane. 

The  tariff  is  $1.68  per  100  pounds,  so  if  it  is  reduced  25  per  cent  the  colonos'  benefit 
will  be  reduced  to  41  cents.  If  reduced  50  per  cent,  the  colonos  will  lose  7  cents  per 
ton.  If  reduced  75  per  cent,  the  colonos  will  lose  55  cents  per  ton,  and  with  free  trade 
the  colonos  will  lose  $1.03  per  ton.  The  central  sugar  factories  would  follow  the  same 
fate,  as  their  expenses  and  profits  are  relatively  divided. 

This  cost  of  production,  higher  than  the  cost  of  production  in  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo, 
and  other  West  Indian  sugar-producing  countries,  due  to  the  condition  of  the  roil, 
which  has  for  many  years  been  under  cultivation,  yielding  less  crops  and  making 
imperative  the  fertilization  of  the  land  at  more  frequent  periods  than  in  the  above- 
mentioned  countries,  would  not  allow  the  sugar  planter  or  tie  sugar  factory  to  compete 
with  their  fellow  producers  in  those  countries,  to  Bay  nothing  of  the  Russian,  German, 
and  other  producers  of  the  beet  sugar  in  Europe,  where  labor,  machinery,  land,  etc., 
are  much  cheaper. 

Under  the  protection  given  this  industry  at  present,  a  good  many  native  corporations 
have  been  formed,  and  their  money  was  m vested  in  the  business  with  the  honest  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  island  and  establishing  an  industry  for  which  its  soil  is  most 
adaptable.    A  list  of  those  corporations  follows  herein: 

Sugar  corporations  of  Porto  Rico.  Antborlied 

capital. 

The  Providencia  Central  Co $750,000 

Central  Cambalache 1,200,000 

Juncos  Central  Co 400, 000 

The  Yabucoa  Sugar  Co 600,000 

Plazuela  Sugar  Co 800, 000 

Central  Eureka  (Inc.) 100,000 

Loiza  Sugar  Co 1, 000, 000 

Mayaguez  Sugar  Co 230, 000 

Santa  Ysabel  Sugar  Co 720, 000 

Arkadia  Sugar  Co 150, 000 

Soller  Sugar  Co 100,000 

Benitez  Sugar  Co 500, 000 

El  Ejemplo  Sugar  Co 350, 000 

Cayey  Sugar  Co 200, 000 

Borinquen  Sugar  Co 1, 000, 000 

Pellejas  Sugar  A  Coffee  Co 180, 000 

Camuy  Sugar  Co 200,000 

Central  Vannina 375, 000 

Central  Alianza 500, 000 

Utuado  Sugar  Co 300, 000 

Plata  Sugar  Co 500,000 

Total 8,155,000 

The  following  are  American  corporations  engaged  in  the  sugar  business  in  Porto 
Rico: 

Authorised 
capital. 

Guanica  Centrale,  Jersey  City,  N.J $50, 000 

Central  Los  Cafios,  New  York  City 50, 000 

Central  San  Cristobal,  New  York  City 00,000 

The  Fajardo  Sugar  Co.,  New  York  City 3,000,000 

The  Fajardo  Development  Co.,  Greenwich,  Conn 750, 000 

Central  Aguirre  Co.,  Portland,  Me 600, 000 

Central  Altagracia  (Inc.),  Augusta,  Me 200, 000 

Central  Fortuna  (Inc.),  Greenwich,  Conn 450, 000 

Colonial  Sugar  Co.,  New  York  City 600, 000 

Porto  Rico  Mercantile  Co.  (molasses),  New  York  City 1, 500, 000 

The  Central  San  Cristobal,  Greenwich,  Conn 1, 000, 000 

Plantation  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.J 100, 000 

Total 8,360,000 
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American  corporations $8, 360, 000 

Porto  Rican  corporations 8, 155, 000 

Total 16.515,000 

This  capital,  American  as  well  as  Porto  Rican,  will  be  greatly  affected  should  the 
sugar  industry  of  the  island  be  thus  dealt  with  by  leaving  it  unprotected  and  at  the 
mercy  of  unfair  competition.  American  capital  will  not  continue  to  be  invested  in 
that  business,  nor  lands  especially  adaptable  to  the  raising  of  sugar  cane  will  find' 
any  other  application  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

With  the  development  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Porto  Rico,  American  exports  to 
the  island  became  of  considerable  importance.  This  trade  will  naturally  decrease 
if  the  main  source  of  our  wealth  disappears.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  exports 
from  the  United  States  into  Porto  Rico  for  the  last  12  years: 

1901 $6,965,408 

1902 10,882,653 

1903 12,245,845 

1904 11,210,069 

1905 13,974,070 

1906 19, 224, 881 

1907 25,686,285 

1908 22, 677, 376 

1909 23, 618, 545 

1910 27, 097, 654 

1911 34,  671, 958 

1912 37,424,545 

INJTJBY  TO   LABOR.  . 

One  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  laborers  find  emloyment  in  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  If  an  estimation  is  made  that  three  other 
lives  depend  upon  each  of  these  wage-earners,  we  have  that  680,000  human  beings  are 
dependent  on  the  sugar  industry.  If  sugar  is  admitted  free  into  the  United  States, 
American  factories  in  the  island  will  have  to  get  out  of  business  and  at  least  half  of  the 
land  now  devoted  to  sugar  cane  will  lie  idle.  And  it  may  be  estimated  that  340,000 
laborers  would  be  without  work.  Wages  would  also  be  lowered  and  employment 
would  not  easily  be  found  under  the  prevailing  circumstances.  The  average  wage 
paid  in  1901  was  40  cents  per  day ;  to-day  the  average  wage  amounts  to  80  cents  per  day. 
A  very  serious  situation  would  be  created  in  Porto  Rico  should  sugar  be  placed  on  the 
free  list,  and  we  would  have  to  face  an  economical  problem  of  difficult  solution. 

The  suppression  of  the  duty  on  sugar  would  have  a  generally  detrimental  effect  upon 
the  prosperity  and  life  of  the  island  as  a  whole.  I  will  try  to  prove  this  statement. 
Coffee,  coming  at  present  free  into  the  United  States — the  exports  of  this  product 
represent  the  third  source  of  our  wealth — and  sugar  being  placed  on  the  free  list,  we 
have  that  of  the  three  main  products  of  the  island,  tobacco  alone  would  remain  pro- 
tected. The  exports  of  fruits  and  other  products  raised  in  Porto  Rico  have  not  attained 
verv  much  importance.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  exports  of  the  country  during 
the'year  1912: 

Sugar $31,544,063 

Tobacco 7,406,841 

Coffee 6,754,913 

Fruits 2,377,762 

All  other  products 1, 621, 834 

Total 49,705,413 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  all  the  exports  from  the  island  to  other 
countries  amounted  in  1912  to  $49,705,413.  If  sugar  is  placed  on  the  free  list  we 
will  have  that,  taking  1912  as  a  basis,  $31,544,063  from  sugar  and  $6,754,913  from 
coffee,  making  a  total  of  $38,298,976,  would  remain  without  any  protection,  while 
tobacco  and  fruits,  the  exports  of  which  amounted  to  $9,784,603,  would  alone  remain 
protected. 
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This  would  be  unjust.  Porto  Rico  bought  from  the  United  States  in  1911  mer- 
chandise amounting  to  $33,774,263,  which  would  have  paid,  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing rates,  $12,178,135  into  the  custom  houses.  American  goods,  therefore,  were 
protected  to  that  extent,  having  come  into  Porto  Rico  free  of  duty.  If  we  estimate 
in  $4,000,000  the  benefit  that  may  be  received  from  protection  on  tobacco,  fruits, 
and  other  small  products,  the  island  would  still  be  discriminated  against  to  the  amount 
of  $8,178,135  in  the  balance  of  its  commerce  wity  the  United  States. 

our  crisis  in  1911. 

The  mere  news  last  year  that  sugar  was  going  to  be  placed  on  the  free  list  was  the 
cause  of  a  crisis  in  Porto  Rico.  Business  suffered  a  loss  which  may  be  conservatively 
estimated  in  twenty  million  dollars,  including,  of  course,  the  depreciation  that  it 
worked  on  the  price  of  land  all  over  the  island.  Banks  stopped  giving  credit,  the 
price  of  stock  went  down,  and  business  generally  found  itself  without  means  for 
its  development  and  operations.  Business  houses  saw  their  sales  diminished  and. 
naturally,  reduced  their  purchases.  Several  bankruptcies  were  experienced  and 
commerce  came  nearly  having  a  panic.  This  uneasiness  is  yet  felt.  And  another 
commercial  crisis  will  occur,  probably  of  a  larger  scope,  when  it  should  be  ascertained 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of  Congress  passing  the  free  sugar  schedule. 

The  Porto  Ricans  would  perhaps  accept  end  applaud  the  establishment  of  free 
trade  between  the  United  States — Porto  Rico  included — and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Absolute  free  trade  would  lower  the  cost  of  living  and  establish,  in  our  case,  a  satis- 
factory balance  in  the  interchange  of  commodities.  But  it  would  be  unjust  and 
unsatisfactory  to  make  us  buy  protected  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  the 
value  of  $38,000,000  a  year,  and  leave  out  of  the  $42,873,401  we  sold  the  United  States 
$38, 318, 976  without  any  protection  whatever. 

L.  M.  Rivera, 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Porto  Rico, 

BRIEF  OF  PORTO  RICO  SUGAR  GROWERS. 

ASOCIACION    DB   PRODUCTORES  DE   AZUCAR  DE  PUERTO   RlCO, 

San  Juan,  P.  /?.,  Januarys,  1913, 

To  the  honorable  chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  sugar  growers  of  Porto  Rico,  avail  ourselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  place  before  you  our  petition  against  any  reduction  of  the  sugar  tariff  and 
beg  to  place  before  you  our  reasons  why  this  tariff  should  not  be  touched.  In  1898 
the  island  became  a  possession  of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  thus  changing  our  sovereignty.  In  1901  free  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Porto  Rico  was  declared,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Porto  Rico,  because  we  saw  ahead  an  era  of  prosperity,  which  we  were 
certain  would  bring  happiness  to  the  island.  We  have  not  been  mistaken  in  that 
expectation;  the  sugar  industry  has  been  the  one  that  has  been  the  most  encouraged, 
and  it  has  gone  ahead  and  developed  in  such  a  way  as  has  seldom  been  seen  in  any 
other  country.  From  60,000  tons,  more  or  less,  that  we  produced  in  1900  our  pro- 
duction has  been  increased  to  about  375,000  tons.  Other  industries  in  Porto  Rico, 
like  tobacco,  coffee,  and  fruits,  have  also  in  a  certain  way  increased,  but  not  to  the 
great  extent  as  has  the  sugar  industry.  The  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Porto  Rico 
has  also  increased  in  relation  to  the  value  it  has  acquired.  To-day  it  represents 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  of  production.  Our  sugar  laborers  are  getting 
to-day  three  times  as  much  as  they  used  to  get  in  the  old  Spanish  times,  and  necessi- 
ties have  been  created  to  this  people  that  any  change  in  the  sugar  tariff  that  might 
affect  this  great  staple  industry  will  certainly  bring  hardship  and  ruin  to  them  and 
to  the  balance  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  and  we  say  tnis  because  three-fourths 
of  the  people  of  the  island  depend  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  sugar  industry. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  being  protected  by  the  present  tariff,  but  do  not  forget  for  a 
moment  that  this  protection  is  reciprocal.  It  will  be  interesting  to  study  the  fol- 
lowing figures  showing  the  relation  existing  between  the  development  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  the  years  that  free  trade  has  been  in  effect  and  our  importations  from 
the  United  States,  which  show  the  purchasing  power  we  have  when  we  have  the 
sugar  industry  well  protected  behind  us: 
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Years. 


1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1906.. 
1900.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1010.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 


Value  of 

export  of 

sugar  to  the 

United 

States. 


$4,715,611 

•  5,880,602 

7,470,122 

8,690,814 

11,925,804 

14,184,667 

14,770,6*2 

18,690,504 

18,432,446 

23,545,922 

24,439,159 

31,544,063 


Value  of 
importations 

from  the 

United  States 

into  Porto 

Rico. 


96,985,408 
10,882,653 
12,882,653 
11,211,069 
13,974,070 
19,124,881 
25,686,285 
22,677,376 
23,618,545 
27,897,654 
34,671,950 
38,470,963 


This  volume  of  purchases  of  domestic  merchandise  places  Porto  Rico  eleventh 
among  those  countries  that  buy  American  products  and  manufactures,  and  should  it 
be  curtailed  the  resultant  loss  and  suffering  would  be  as  keenly  felt  by  the  many 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States  who  have  in  the  Porto  Rican  markets 
such  a  large  outlet  as  it  would  be  by  Porto  Rico  itself. 

Porto  Rico  exceeded  in  its  purchases  from  the  United  States  such  countries  and 
groups  as  Austria-Hungary,  the  Russian  Empire,  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  Spain,  Persia,  all  of  China,  all  of  India,  Siam,  all  of  the  countries  of  Africa 
combined,  all  of  South  America  except  Argentina,  all  of  Central  America,  all  of  the 
West  Indies  except  Cuba,  all  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  except  Australia,  and  all 
the  other  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

In  merchandise  shipped  to  the  United  States  Porto  Rico  was  exceeded  by  only  10 
countries  of  the  103  enumerated. 

The  external  trade  of  the  island,  which  amounted  to  $92,678,304,  shows  an  increase 
of  17  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  thus  evidencing  a  condition  of  continuing 
progress  and  development. 

Of  this  trade,  87  per  cent  was  with  the  United  States. 

By  the  assistance  of  your  protective  tariff  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  found,  fortunately, 
strong  credits  with  your  merchants,  bankers,  and  manufacturers,  who  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity to  invest  their  money  with  us.  In  the  short  period  between  1901  and  the  pres- 
ent tune  all  our  efforts,  all  our  actions,  have  been  directed  to  create  new  fountains  of 
production  and  wealth,  employing  and  putting  back  into  the  sugar  factories,  for 
their  development,  all  our  profits  and  most  of  the  existing  credits  to  enlarge,  develop, 
and  cheapen  the  sugar  proauction.  Unfortunately,  we  nave  not  been  able  as  yet  to 
pay  back  entirely  our  debts  to  your  own  merchants,  bankers,  and  manufacturers. 
We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  this  protection  shall  be  kept  for  same  years  yet,  and 
in  that  hope  we  expect  to  have  time  to  pay  up  all  of  our  obligations.  Should  any 
reduction  take  place  now  in  the  sugar  tariff,  this  would  put  upon  us,  as  we  said  before, 
a  great  hardship  and  would  affect  our  sugar  industry  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
ultimately  be  destroyed,  leaving  us  for  the  moment  unable  to  meet  our  obligations 
with  the  American  friends  who  have  helped  us  so  far.  We  respectfully  call  your 
attention,  also,  to  the  many  industries  which  are  in  close  relation  to  and  whose  success 
depends  largely  on  the  sugar  industry,  and  we  will  refer  particularly  to  the  four  or 
five  steamship  companies  that  ply  now  between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico, 
carrying  backward  and  forward  our  mercantile  interests.  These  lines,  having  started 
with  almost  nothing  in  the  early  days  of  free  trade  to-day  own  good  ships  that  show 
that  this  business  has  been  profitable. 

The  whole  economic  situation  in  Porto  Rico  depends  on  the  success  of  the  sugar 
industry.  Our  taxes,  which  are  quite  high,  we  pay  willingly,  because  we  know  they 
go  to  sustain  a  good  government,  to  keep  a  very  large  number  of  schools,  to  maintain 
good  roads;  everything  proclaiming  daily  the  excellence  of  American  administra- 
tion. Take  away,  however,  the  protection  that  this  sugar  industry  is  enjoying  and 
you  will  administer  a  fearful  blow  that  will  bring  everything  down  with  us,  destroy- 
ing the  happiness,  contentment,  and  prosperity  that  you  have  built  up  in  this  island. 
The  sugar  industry  in  Porto  Rico  is  to-day  divided  between  centrals  who  cultivate 
their  own  canes  and  colonos  who  sell  their  canes  to  the  centrals,  receiving  an  adequate 
price  for  their  canes.    The  greater  the  number  of  colonos  that  exist  the  greater  the 
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division  of  the  property  that  takes  place.  These  colonos  are  able  to-day  to  live, 
cultivating  their  sugar  lands  and  being  small  proprietors  without  large  means;  every 
one  of  them  would  have  to  succumb  should  this  protective  tariff  be  reduced  or  taken 
off.  By  having  colonos,  the  wealth  of  this  island  is  better  divided;  so  many  more 
colonos  means  so  many  more  well-to-do  families  into  whom  the  benefits  of  this  indus- 
try go;  they  at  the  same  time  giving  life  and  work  to  so  many  other  families  of  the 
workmen  and  common  field  laborers;  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  colonos  would 
be  the  first  ones  to  disappear. 

Actually  we  are  engaged  in  improving  our  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane. 
We  have  created  the  Associaion  of  Sugar  Growers,  and  we  contribute  liberally  to  sus- 
tain it.  We  spend  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  in  American  experts  and  chemists 
who  study  our  lands,  improve  our  fields,  combat  the  diseases  of  tne  canee,  etc.,  and 
all  this  work  is  being  paid  for  by  the  sugar  industry;  not  a  cent  of  it  has  cost  the  Na- 
tional Treasury,  as  was  the  case  when  the  British  Government  a  few  years  ago  sent  a 
royal  commission  to  do  that  same  work  in  the  British  West  Indian  Islands,  when  it 
cost  the  British  treasury  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  sterling.  We  are  doing 
that  willingly  to  improve  our  lands  and  be  able  to  compete  with  the  virgin  soils  ana 
fields  of  Cuba,  Java,  and  Formosa,  where  they  have,  besides,  cheap  labor. 

Let  us  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  sugar  can  never  be  coneideredJLn  the  many 
articles  of  daily  need  to  the  people  as  regards  cost.  Sugar  is  the  only  article  that  in  the 
last  10  years  has  declined  7  per  cent  in  value,  according  to  the  figures  of  your  own 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  and  in  these  last  10  years  potatoes  have  increased 
14.40  per  cent,  beans  14.40  per  cent,  codfish  21  per  cent,  onions  22  per  cent,  bread  25 
per  cent,  fresh  beef  27.50  per  cent,  milk  34  per  cent,  butter  36.70  per  cent,  cheese  39 
per  cent,  mutton  50  per  cent,  coal  64  per  cent,  and  so  on;  and  these  figures  plainly 
show  that  sugar  can  not  be  counted  among  the  high-priced  commodities  which  the 
poor  people  count  as  oppressive.  Sugar  costs  just  as  much  in  the  United  States  as 
in  England,  and  is  cheaper  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  and  we  feel  positive 
that,  were  sugar  to  be  placed  on  the  free  list  or  were  present  duties  reduced,  very  little, 
if  any,  would  be  the  benefit  to  the  people,  the  amount  of  the  duties  would  remain  with 
the  refiners,  wholesale  grocers,  joobers,  and  retailers.  The  much-heralded  2-cent 
reduction  per  pound  would  result  in  a  myth.  The  many  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  who  use  sugar  in  their  products,  such  as  candies,  biscuits,  cakes,  condensed 
milk,  etc.,  if  sugar  were  cheaper,  on  account  of  reduced  duties  or  no  duties  at  all, 
would  surely  be  able  to  purchase  at  wholesale  cheaper  sugar,  but  do  you  think  for  a 
moment  that  a  pound  of  candy,  a  can  of  condensed  milk,  a  package  of  crackers,  a 
piece  of  cake  would  be  sold  at  retail  cheaper  than  to-day?  Certainly  not.  Then  this 
reduction  would  go  to  the  manufacturers,  and  not  to  the  people,  and  as  many  thousands 
of  tons  of  sugar  are  used  in  all  these  industries  the  amount  per  capita  that  is  calculated 
as  used  in  the  United  States,  upon  the  basis  of  importation,  would  come  to  quite  a 
lower  figure.  Would  it  be  worth  while  for  the  little  saving  that  the  American  families 
would  have  by  changing  the  sugar  tariff  or  suppressing  it  entirely,  would  it  be  worth 
while,  we  ask  again,  to  destroy  this  great  industry,  worth  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars,  that  cultivates  millions  of  acres  of  sugar  cane  and  beet  root  in  your  own  West- 
ern and  Northern  States,  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico?  We  believe 
not.  In  our  opinion  the  surest  way  to  cheapen  sugar  would  be  to  encourage  the 
domestic  production,  but  never  to  destroy  it.  The  value  of  domestic  sugar  was  plainly 
shown  when  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1911  the  price  of  sugar  went  up  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  sugars  because  of  the  drought  in  Europe;  the 
prices  only  begun  to  drop  when  the  American  beet  sugars  and  Louisiana  sugars  were 
marketed . 

What  would  be  the  economic  situation  of  Porto  Rico  should  the  sugar  industry  be 
left  without  protection,  while  everything  that  she  consumes  and  needs  remains  more 
or  less  included  in  your  protective  tariff?  You  will  easily  see  that  our  situation 
would  be  unbearable. 

Congress  has  always  been  just,  and  it  can  not  now,  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  destroy 
the  best  work  that  any  colonizing  country  has  ever  done,  having  built  up,  as  the 
Americans  have  done  in  Porto  Rico  in  the  course  of  10  years  only,  a  prosperous  and 
happy  community. 

We  respectfully  submit  all  these  considerations  for  your  perusal  and  trust  that  no 
sugar  bill  that  will  destroy  Porto  Rico  will  be  recommended  by  you. 

R.  Aboy  Benito,  PretuknL 
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BRIEF  OF  J.  E.   KAIANIANAOLE,  DELEGATE   FROM  HAWAII. 

The  chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

As  the  official  representative,  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  Congress,  I  would  like 
to  present  some  reasons,  that  seem,  to  me  important,  why  the  tariff  on  sugar  should 
not  be  abolished . 

The  considerations  which  I  shall  urge  upon  your  committee  relating  particularly 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  not  merely  economic  and  financial;  they  go  beyond  that 
to  questions  of  statesmanship  concerning  the  attitude  of  a  strong  Nation  toward  its 
insular  Territories;  they  vi tally  and  fundamentally  affect  the  future  of  an  island 
people  who  voluntarily  surrendered  their  own  sovereignty  to  become  a  Territory  of 
the  United  States. 

I  do  not  appeal  to  you  primarily  on  behalf  of  the  sugar  planters,  who  have  the 
largest  amount  of  capital  invested  in  that  industry.  As  Delegate  from  that  island 
Territory  my  purpose  is  to  show  you  the  inevitable  effect  of  this  legislation  on  our 
community  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  on  the  Caucasian  and  native  Hawaiian 
citizens  of  our  islands. 

Capital  has  its  rights  and  is  entitled  to  fair  consideration;  but,  after  all,  the  man  of 
wealth  can  always  take  his  money  and  go  elsewhere  to  enjoy  it,  even  though,  as  in 
the  case  of  Hawaii,  he  would  lose  a  large  part  of  his  capital  in  making  the  transfer 
and  would  leave  our  island  community  impoverished.  But  with  the  mass  of  our 
citizenship  whom  I  represent  the  case  is  different.  My  purpose  is  to  show  you  what 
the  effect  of  this  legislation  would  be  on  the  rank  and  file  of  those  who  constitute 
the  citizenship  of  our  Territory. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  enact  legislation  that  will  paralvze  the  industrial  life  of 
its  island  Territory  and  insular  possessions;  but  I  do  not  befieve  that  it  ought  to  do 
so  without  at  least  frankly  facing  the  probable  results  and  recognizing  what  it  is 
about  to  do.  Hawaii  under  its  own  independent  government  was  a  prosperous  com- 
munity. It  voluntarily  ceded  its  sovereignty  to  this  country,  believing  that  Congress, 
as  the  arbiter  of  its  destiny,  would  always  give  fair  consideration  to  its  welfare.  When, 
therefore,  one  House  of  Congress  looks  favorably,  as  I  believe,  toward  the  abolition 
of  the  tariff  on  sugar,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  wipe  out  four-fifths  of  the  main 
and  well-nigh  sole  industry  of  that  country,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  place  the  facts 
before  you,  so  that  the  Congress  shall  act  with  full  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and 
with  undivided  responsibility  for  the  results  that  must  follow. 

If  this  were  merely  a  question  of  cutting  down  the  profits  of  the  sugar  planters,  I 
would  leave  it  to  their  attorneys  to  argue  the  questions  of  comparative  costs  and  the 
proper  tariff  rate  to  best  maintain  the  relatively  low  price  of  sugar  which  the  American 
consumer  has  enjoyed  during  the  past  20  years,  while  still  building  up  a  large  American 
sugar  production.  But  the  question  now  before  Congress  is  the  total  abolition  of  the 
sugar  duty.  It  is  admitted  that  this  radical  reversal  of  the  long-established  policy  with 
respect  to  sugar  will  greatly  lessen  and  undoubtedly  eventually  destroy  the  sugar 
production  of  Louisiana,  will  destroy  four-fifths  of  the  plantations  in  Hawaii,  will 
peatly  reduce  the  production  of  Porto  Rico,  and  will  wipe  out  most  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  resulting  conditions  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
that  I  wish  to  make  clear  to  your  committee. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  form  an  extreme  example  of  a  one-industry  country.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  commerce  of  those  islands  is  based,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  upon 
sugar  production;  necessarily,  therefore,  the  wiping  out  of  four-fifths  of  our  plantations 
by  free-sugar  legislation  will  mean  industrial  disaster  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

But  the  rapid  decline  and  collapse  of  our  present  industrial  life  will  not  be  the  worst 
form  of  the  disaster  to  Hawaii;  the  most  serious  factor  in  the  Hawaiian  situation  is  the 
inherent  obstacles  to  substituting  other  forms  of  industrial  life  and  in  making  them 
succeed,  under  the  physical  and  geographical  conditions  of  those  islands. 

If  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  is  wiped  out,  while  there  will  be  great  economic 
loss,  still  the  land  can  be  used  to  produce  cotton,  corn,  or  rice.  When  the  free-sugar 
law  shall  have  turned  the  sugar-beet  factories  of  the  United  States  into  junk  heaps,  the 
miles  of  sugar-beet  fields  surrounding  them  can  be  used  to  grow  wheat,  corn,  or  other 
crops. 

The  situation  in  Hawaii  is  utterly  different.  We  can  grow  neither  wheat  nor  corn 
successfully.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  the  continental  United  States 
and  Canada  in  either  cereals  or  fodders:  we  can  not  begin  to  compete  with  California 
in  citrous  fruits,  nor  with  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  potatoes  or  vegetables.  Our  area 
of  arable  land  is  very  small,  is  scattered  around  the  fringe  of  the  various  islands,  and  is 
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cut  up  into  small  tracts  by  deep  gulches.  Most  of  the  laud  requires  expensive  irrigp- 
tion.  With  our  remoteness  from  market  and  with  our  limitations  of  climate,  physical 
conditions,  and  high  cost  of  transporting  freights;  it  is  impossible  in  Hawaii  to  suc- 
cessfully produce  anything  except  a  relatively  high-priced  commodity ?  such  a*  sugar. 

Hawaii  has  spent  literally  millions  in  trying  to  diversify  her  industrial  production. 
At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  a  large  coffee  industry  could  be  built  up,  and  more 
than  $2,000,000  was  sunk  in  that  effort  before  the  impossibility  of  competing  with 
Brazil  was  proven  to  us.  Similar  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  the  cultivation 
of  sisal,  cotton,  and  rubber,  but  they  have  been  commercially  unsuccessful.  Pine- 
apple crowing  has  been  developed  to  a  profit-yielding  basis,  but  for  this  the  market  is 
limited.  Aside  from  pineapples  and  certain  limited  areas  that  will  produce  tobacco, 
we  have  been  unable,  even  by  the  aid  of  long  and  costly  experiments,  to  find  oilier 
crops  to  take  the  place  of  sugar. 

I  desire  to  make  it  very  explicit  to  Congress  that  free  sugar  will  mean,  in  the  case  of 
Hawaii,  not  merely  the  loss  of  capital  invested  in  one  of  several  industries  and  the  ex- 
pense of  transferring  to  other  lines  of  production  as  here  on  die  mainland;  it  means  for 
Hawaii  the  closing  down  of  four-fiftns  of  her  industrial  unities,  with  no  other  crops 
available  for  substitution.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  absence  of  fuel  and  raw 
materials  make  it  impossible  to  build  up  any  manufacturing  industries  in  Hawaii. 

In  making  this  small  statement  of  fact  that  free  sugar  will  mean  industrial  disaster 
for  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  I  frankly  recognize  that  Congress  would  have  an  excuse  for 
enacting  such  legislation  if  it  would  permanently  confer  a  benefit  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  not  in  the  position  to  contend  that  the  90,000,000  of  people  in 
the  United  States  should  be  taxed  to  support  the  sugar  industry  of  Hawaii  and  the 
beet-sugar  States.  But  I  hold  to  the  fact  that  this  Government,  through  the  power 
of  congressional  enactment,  will  bring  disaster  to  Hawaii  without  permanently 
benefiting  the  people  here  by  giving  them  cheap  sugar. 

Sugar  now  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  of  this  Government.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Congress  should  enact  a  law  that  will  both  cause  the  loss  of  that 
revenue  and  at  the  same  time  cause  disaster  to  the  entire  people  of  Hawaii  and  the 
valuable  industries  in  Louisiana  and  the  Western  States,  without  first  having  it  at 
least  clearly  proven  that  the  American  people  will  be  assured  of  an  important  gain 
to  offset  this  serious  loss. 

The  economic  effect  upon  our  islands  of  this  drastic  legislation  will  be  to  change 
Hawaii  from  a  one-industry  to  a  no-industry  country;  but  I  wish  to  go  beyond  that 
to  point  out  its  probable  effect  on  the  future  of  the  citizenship  of  Hawaii. 

During  all  the  years  since  annexation,  the  Federal  Government  has  been  advo- 
cating the  "Americanization  of  Hawaii  by  inducements  to  American  and  other  Cau- 
casian immigrants  to  displace  the  original  population  of  those  islands.  Within  the 
last  four  years  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  through  its  board  of  immigration,  has  expended 
about  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  to  promote  and  assist  Caucasian  immigration. 

These  funds  are  raised  by  a  special  income  tax  of  2  per  cent  restricted  to  persons 
and  corporations  with  an  income  in  excess  of  $4,000  per  year.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  sugar  plantations  have  directly  aided  the  movement  to  Americanize  the  islands 
by  voluntarily  paying  a  higher  wage  to  citizen  labor  and  those  eligible  to  become 
citizens.  As  a  result  of  this,  there  is  now  a  steady  decline  in  the  percentage  of  oriental 
labor  engaged  in  plantation  work;  there  has  been  no  oriental  immigration  to  Hawaii 
for  the  past  four  years,  while  there  is  a  more  or  less  steady  stream  of  oriental  departures. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  inevitable  effects  of  a  free-sugar  law  on  the  labor  and  citi- 
zenship of  Hawaii?  The  weaker  plantations— the  ones  producing  sugar  at  the  highest 
cost — will  at  once  be  forced  to  close.  This  will  include  not  only  some  small  plantations, 
bu  t  two  at  least  of  the  larger  ones  which  have  never  paid  a  dividend .  The  effect  on  the 
stronger  plantations  will  be  to  compel  them  to  at  once  discontinue  their  higher  wages 
to  Caucasian  laborers.  The  closing  down  of  many  plantations  will  at  once  produce  a 
surplus  of  labor  and  tend  to  lower  the  minimum  wage;  the  inevitable  result  will  be 
that  the  plantations  in  their  struggle  to  continue  as  going  concerns  will  be  forced  to 
employ  tne  oriental  at  declining  wages,  and  that  citizen  and  Caucasian  labor  will  be 
forced  to  leave  the  country  to  find  profitable  employment. 

It  is  a  fixed  economic  law  that  under  sharp  competition  a  cheaper  form  of  labor  will 
always  crowd  out  that  which  has  a  higher  standard  of  living.  In  Hawaii  we  have  been 
taxing  the  sugar  industry  to  counteract  that  law  and  to  purposely  reverse  it  by  placing 
Caucasian  labor  in  place  of  the  oriental;  and  in  addition  to  being  taxed  to  bring  them 
in  the  planters  have  voluntarily  paid  a  higher  wage  to  Caucasian  laborers. 

The  effect  of  this  law,  if  enacted,  will  be  to  stop  the  process  of  Americanization  and 
to  force  a  considerable  part  of  the  white  population  now  in  Hawaii  to  leave  the  islanda. 
It  will  result  in  having  whatever  is  left  of  our  agricultural  industries  turned  over  almost 
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exclusively  to  oriental  laborers,  they  being  the  only  form  of  labor  that  can  compete  in 
free  sugar  production,  even  on  our  best  plantations. 

The  destruction  of  the  larger  part  of  our  sugar  industry  will  work  direct  hardship  on 
our  native  Hawaiian  people.  It  will  take  away  the  employment  of  native  Hawaiians, 
whose  labor  as  stevedores,  boatmen,  railway  ana  plantation  employees  is  based  directly 
or  chiefly  on  the  sugar  industry.  It  will  greatly  lessen  and  in  some  cases  wholly  destroy 
the  value  of  plantation  shares  held  by  school-teachers,  clerks,  mechanics,  and  all 
classes  of  citizens  in  Hawaii ,  representing  in  many  cases  their  entire  savings.  To  every 
class  that  goes  to  make  up  the  citizenship  of  Hawaii  this  bill  would  mean  the  loss  of 
their  means  of  earning  a  living  for  themselves  and  families. 

To  our  Territorial  government  it  would  mean  a  tremendous  shrinkage  in  tax  receipts 
and  would  make  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  building  of  new  roads,  wharves,  bridges, 
schoolhouses,  and  other  public  works  that  are  absolutely  vital  to  the  development  of 
those  islands. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  were  not  secured  to  this  country  by  either  purchase  or  con- 
quest. They  became  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  by  treaty  between  two  inde- 
pendent nations;  and  it  was  both  represented  and  understood  by  all  concerned  that 
the  welfare  of  the  Hawaiian  people  would  be  protected  by  this  Nation. 

If  Congress  were  passing  a  bill  to  abolish  duties  in  the  United  States  on  all  com- 
modities, Hawaii  could  not  well  protest,  even  though  she  would  have  to  bear  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  burden  of  change.  But  it  is  a  grave  question  as  to  whether  it  will 
not  in  effect  amount  to  a  breach  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  this  Government  toward 
a  separate  people  who  voluntarily  merged  their  Government  in  this  to  bring  industrial 
disaster  to  that  island  community  by  singling  out  this  one  great  commodity  for  transfer 
to  the  free  list  while  continuing  many  other  staples  and  many  necessities  of  life  on 
the  dutiable  list. 

I  do  not  question  the  right  of  Congress  to  readjust  the  fiscal  system  of  the  Government. 
1  ask  only  that  in  making  such  readjustment  due  consideration  be  given  to  sources  of 
revenue  and  to  the  proper  rights  and  claims  of  all  Territories,  States,  and  dependencies 
that  go  to  make  up  the  Nation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  K.  Kalantanaole,  Delegate  from  Hawaii. 

BRIEF  OF  SIDNEY  BALL0T7,  EEPRESENTING  THE  HAWAIIAN 

SUGAR  PLANTEES'  ASSOCIATION. 

Committee  on  Wats  ani>  Means,  Waekington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  comprising 
practically  all  the  plantations  in  Hawaii,  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  statement 
relative  to  the  present  tariff  on  raw  sugar  and  the  effect  upon  Hawaii  of  any  mate- 
rial reduction  therein.  I  also  beg  leave  to  file,  for  the  information  of  the  committee, 
a  more  general  brief  on  the  subject  of  the  sugar  tariff,  based  wholly  upon  the  exten- 
sive hearings  held  in  1911  and  1912  by  the  special  investigating  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  usually  referred  to  as  the  Hardwick  committee. 

Hawaii  came  to  the  United  States  neither  by  conquest  nor  by  purchase.  In  1898 
the  then  republic  voluntarily  ceded  its  sovereignty  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
1900  was  organized  as  a  Territory.  Hawaii  obtained  no  tariff  concession  for  its  sugar 
by  annexation,  as  its  sugar  had  been  admitted  free  by  treaty  since  1876  in  exchange 
for  the  right  to  use  Pearl  Harbor  as  a  naval  base. 

Prior  to  annexation  Hawaii  had  an  abundance  of  cheap  labor  from  China  and 
Japan.  Following  annexation  its  supply  of  oriental  labor  was  cut  off,  first  by  the 
abolition  of  contract  labor  and  the  application  of  the  Federal  Chinese  exclusion  act, 
and,  later,  by  the  arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  which  pro- 
hibited Japanese  immigration.  Since  the  latter  date  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease 
in  the  number  of  Asiatic  laborers  employed. 

At  the  same  time  the  permanence  of  political  status  assured  by  annexation  and  the 
expressed  desire  of  successive  administrations  for  the  development  of  the  Territory 
along  traditional  American  lines  has  led  to  a  continuous  effort,  against  adverse  con- 
ditions, to  supplant  the  decreasing  Asiatic  laborers  with  a  Caucasian  population. 
Under  the  law  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  is  forbidden  to  assist  in  this 
movement,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  Territory  of  Hawaii,  however,  with 
funds  raised  by  public  taxation  by  means  of  a  special  income  tax,  is  making  every 
effort  to  attract  and  assist  European  laborers  of  selected  agricultural  families.  At  the 
same  time  a  splendid  public-school  system,  backed  by  a  law  providing  compulsory 
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education  in  English,  is  making  first-class  American  citizens  out  of  the  second  gen- 
eration of  these  immigrants,  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  it  is  hoped  that 
this  work  will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

The  attitude  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  toward  this  movement 
can  best  be  summarized  by  the  following  quotation  from  a  recent  report  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  under  the  act  of  Congress  requiring  that  the  labor  conditions  of  Hawaii 
shall  be  investigated  and  reported  upon  every  five  years: 

"  Meantime  a  bona  fide  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Territorial,  government,  backed 
by  the  large  employing  interests,  to  settle  a  larger  proportion  of  Caucasian  workers  and 
settlers  in  Hawaii.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  large  industry  upon  the  mainland  has  in  the 
past  been  willing  to  disregard  the  economic  demand  for  cheap  labor,  in  consideration 
of  what  are  at  least  partly  civic  motives  in  securing  more  costly  labor,  to  the  same  extent 
as  have  the  Hawaiian  planters.  They  are  willing  without  reserve  to  employ  all  the 
Caucasian  workers  the  Government  can  bring  to  the  islands  at  a  wage  one-third  larger 
than  they  pay  for  nearly  as  efficient  labor  brought  from  Asia."  (Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Laoor,  No.  94,  May,  1911,  p.  763.) 

The  effect  of  these  endeavors  to  Americanize  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  and  in  the  cost  of  producing  sugar.  At  the  time 
of  annexation  the  minimum  wage  of  unskilled  field  hands  was  $12.50  a  month.  By 
1911  this  figure  had  advanced  to  $18  a  month  for  Asiatic  field  hands  and  $24  a  month 
for  Caucasian  field  hands.  On  January  1,  1912,  the  present  scale  was  adopted,  with 
a  profit-sharing  bonus,  depending  on  the  price  of  sugar.  The  minimum  wage  is  $20 
for  Asiatics  and  $24  for  Caucasians,  in  addition  to  which  the  laborer  receives  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1  per  cent  additional  for  every  dollar  of  the  average  price  of  raw  sugar 
over  $70  a  short  ton  (3.5  cents  a  pound).  Thus  a  price  of  4  cents  a  pound,  or  $80  a 
short  tont  would  net  each  laborer  an  additional  10  per  cent  of  his  wages.  The  actual 
distribution  for  the  first  year  of  this  system  was  13  per  cent,  or  more  than  six  weeks, 
extra  pay. 

In  addition  to  the  money  wage  every  laborer  receives  free  house  rent,  free  water 
and  fuel,  and  free  medical  attendance.  G»  especial  importance,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  laborer  is  given  a  house  and  steady  employment  the  year  round.  The  Ha- 
waiian wace  rate  can  not  fairly  be  compared  with  that  paid  by  other  agricultural  com- 
munities during  a  harvesting  season  wnere  the  laborer  is  left  to  shift  for  himself  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  increase  in  wages  is  not  the  only  factor  in  the  increased  cost  of  production. 
European  immigration  has  resulted  in  nigher  standards  of  housing,  sanitation,  etc., 
affecting  the  laborers  of  all  nationalities.  Another  important  factor  is  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  laborers  receiving  the  minimum  rate  of  wages.  With  the  extension  of 
the  system  of  cultivating  cane  on  contract  the  proportion  of  day  laborers  has  dimin- 
ished, and  the  number  classed  as  unskilled  is  smaller  still.  The  driver  of  four  mules, 
for  example,  eets  an  advance  of  $4  over  the  minimum  rate. 

A  typical  illustration  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  was  given  by  a  plan- 
tation manager  who  testified  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  last  year.  On  hia 
plantation  the  cost  of  producing  a  short  ton  of  sugar  from  1893  to  1899  was  $43.11,  or 
2.15  cents  a  pound;  from  1899  to  1905  it  was  $59.85.  or  2.99  cents  a  pound;  and  from 
1905  to  1910  is  was  $62.41,  or  3.12  cents  a  pound.  The  average  cost  for  all  the  planta- 
tions in  Hawaii  for  1908  was  $51 .681  a  short  ton,  or  2.58  cents  a  pound ;  for  1809,  $52,878, 
or  2.64  cents;  for  1910,  $56,426,  or  2.82  cents;  and  for  1911,  $58.28,  or  2.91  cents.  It  is 
already  apparent  that  the  cost  for  1912  under  the  new  scale  of  wages  will  reach  3  cents 
a  pound. 

in  dealing  with  an  average  cost  like  this,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  half 
of  the  entire  production  is  at  a  higher  figure,  and  that  if  the  average  cost  is  given  a 
bare  profit  half  the  plantations  would  be  forced  out  of  business  and  the  production 
diminished  in  proportion. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  in  advance  exactly  what  reduction  in  the  tariff  would 
enable  even  half  the  plantations  in  Hawaii  to  survive,  because  the  basic  price  of  sugar, 
irrespective  of  the  tariff,  is  itself  fluctuating  and  impossible  to  forecast.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  any  material  reduction  would  at  once  aiminish  the  production  of  Hawaii 
and  that  the  extent  of  the  damage  would  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  reduction. 
In  order  to  survive,  moreover,  Hawaii  woula  be  compelled  to  abandon  its  efforts  to 
introduce  a  higher  class  of  labor  and  return  to  the  days  when  cheapness  was  the  only 
consideration.  Should  the  application  of  a  literacy  test  to  our  European  immigration 
accompany  a  material  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  sugar,  Hawaii  would  be  left  perma- 
nently ana  hopelessly  orientalized. 
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We  respectfully  submit  that  the  crippling  or  the  destruction  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  by  a  material  reduction  in  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  would  not  be  counterbal- 
anced by  any  lasting  gain  to  the  American  consumer.  Tne  present  tariff  on  raw  sugar 
is  essentially  a  competitive  tariff,  in  that  it  has  stimulated  production  from  widely 
different  and  competing  sources.  Except  for  the  admission  of  300,000  tons  of  Philip- 
pine sugar  by  the  act  of  1909  and  an  immaterial  change  in  the  duty  on  refined  sugar, 
the  sugar  schedule  was  put  in  its  present  form  in  December,  1903,  when,  by  giving 
reciprocity  to  Cuba,  Cuban  sugar  was  accorded  a  protection  of  0.337  cent  per  pound 
against  all  other  foreign  sugar.  The  increase  in  production  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent has  been  as  follows: 


Cuba 

Domestic  beet 

Hawaii 

Louisiana  and  Texas 

Porto  Rico , 

Philippines 

Total  protected  and  partly  protected  sugar '. 

Total  consumption  of  United  States 


1903-4. 


1912-13. 


Long  tons. 

Longtoiu. 

1,040,228 

2,250,000 

206,135 

625,000 

328,103 

500,000 

215,000 

170,000 

130,000 

340,000 

84,000 

200,000 

2,005,466 

4,085,000 

2,767,162 

3,504,182 

Under  the  present  tariff,  therefore,  the  production  of  protected  and  partly  protected 
sugars  has  increased  until  this  year,  in  spite  of  the  unusual  shortage  of  the  Louisiana 
crop,  they  exceed  the  total  consumption  of  the  United  States,  and  henceforth,  if 
allowed  to  continue,  will  permanently  exclude  full  duty-paying  sugars  from  the 
United  States. 

The  influence  on  the  price  of  sugar  has  been  equally  marked.  Before  Cuban  reci- 
procity the  average  price  of  raw  sugar  was  nearly,  and  sometimes  fully,  the  world's 
price,  plus  the  full  auty.  In  the  language  of  the  trade,  "The  full-duty  sugars  made 
the  price."  With  the  gradual  elimination  of  these  sugars  and  the  growth  of  the  com- 
petition between  the  various  domestic  and  Cuban  producers,  the  price  has  been 
forced  below  the  parity  of  the  world's  price.  During  the  past  year  (1912)  raw  sugar 
Bold  in  New  York  at  0.945  cent  a  pound  below  the  cost  of  Hamburg  beet  sugar  landed, 
duty  paid,  in  New  York,  and  the  average  for  the  year  was  0.473  cent,  or  nearly  half 
a  cent  below  the  full  duty  price.  In  recent  years,  in  fact,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  has 
been  at  this  parity  only  at  infrequent  intervals,  caused  by  an  unexpected  shortage  of 
the  Cuban  or  some  domestic  crop.  The  Democratic  Campaign  Book  of  1912  states 
(p.  149)  that  the  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  sugar  by  reason  of  the  tariff  during 
tne  last  seven  years  has  been  1.03  cents  per  pound.  This  is  not  only  less  than  the  full 
duty  of  1.685  cents  but  below  the  Cuban  duty  of  1.348.  The  consumer  no  longer  pays 
the  full  duty. 

It  is  the  custom  of  those  attacking  the  present  schedule  to  treat  each  of  the  domes- 
tic producers  individually  and  to  endeavor  to  show  how  each,  considered  alone,  has 
no  economic  claim  to  continued  protection.  The  question  takes  a  far  different  aspect 
when  their  combined  production  is  considered,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  are 
competing  against  each  other. 

Hawaii,  with  its  production  of  half  a  million  tons  has  an  important  effect  on  the 
price.  Over  one-third  of  its  crop  is  refined  in  San  Francisco  and  is  marketed  from 
the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Missouri  River,  in  direct  competition  with  the  beet  sugar  of 
California,  Colorado,  and  Utah  and  with  refined  cane  sugar  from  New  Orleans.  The 
remainder  of  the  crop  is  sold  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  refineries  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Should  the  forthcoming  tariff  be  such  as  to  permit  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try to  continue  on  a  profitable  basis,  the  producers  of  Hawaii  hope  ultimately  to  bring 
their  entire  crop  into  competition  in  the  refined  market,  either  by  controlling  the 
refining  of  their  entire  output  or  by  the  production  at  the  plantations  of  sugar  suit- 
able for  direct  consumption.  As  an  earnest  of  this  hope  they  have  purchased  and 
are  holding  a  site  at  Baltimore  suitable  for  a  refinery,  and  are  also  experimenting  on 
an  extensive  scale  with  methods  of  direct  production  of  white  sugars. 

The  effect  of  the  present  tariff  on  raw  sugar  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  It  has  stimulated  the  production  of  protected  and  partly  protected  sugars  to  a 
point  where  the  production  is  in  excess  of  the  entire  consumption  of  the  United 
States. 
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2.  It  has  diversified  production  among  competing  producers,  checking  the  tendency 
toward  monopolization  of  the  industry  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 

3.  It  has  kept  the  average  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  from  rising  in  spite  of  an 
almost  universal  increase  in  the  price  of  other  staple  products. 

4.  It  has  steadily  lowered  the  wholesale  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  world's  price  of  sugar  as  quoted  at  Hamburg. 

5.  It  has  furnished  the  Government  with  a  steady,  easily  collectible  revenue  in 
excess  of  $50,000,000  a  year — the  largest  revenue  on  any  single  item  of  import. 

6.  It  holds  out  every  expectation  of  continuing  to  stimulate  production  and  com- 
petition and  to  lower  prices. 

SlDNBT  BALLOU. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January,  19 IS. 

BRIEF   OF  AMERICAN   BOTTLERS*   PROTECTIVE   ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

New  York,  January  14,  1913. 
To  the  honorable  the  members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sirs:  On  behalf  of  the  American  Bottlers'  Protective  Association, 
representing  the  organized  bottling  trade  in  the  United  States,  we  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duties  upon  sugar,  and  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  reasons  therefor: 

In  the  manufacture  of  bottled  beverages,  cane  sugar  is  used  exclusively  as  one  of 
the  chief  ingredients  and  is  the  principal  item  of  expense.  The  greatest  volume  of 
business  is  done  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  when  the  price  of  cane 
sugar  is  invariably  high,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  Cuban  crop,  and  the  necessity 
of  producing  raw  cane  su^ar  supplies  from  other  countries,  against  whom  almost  pro- 
hibitive tariff  duties  are  imposed.  In  consequence  of  the  high  prices,  brought  about 
by  such  conditions,  some  manufacturers  are  tempted  to  resort  to  the  use  of  substi- 
tutes in  order  to  carry  on  their  business  at  an  average  profit,  and  they  thus  have  to 
use  expedients  that  lower  the  standard  of  these  products.  They  are  forced  to  do  this 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  usual  profits  from  sales  are  very  small.  Such  practices 
it  is  the  main  object  of  our  association  to  discourage  and  prevent,  in  the  interest  of 
the  trade  as  well  as  that  of  the  public.  The  removal  of  the  present  high  tariff  on 
sugar  would  indirectly  operate  as  a  sanitary  measure  in  improving  the  quality  and  in 
insuring  the  purity  of  the  bottled  beverages,  which  maintenance  of  the  present  rates 
now  discourages. 

Our  organization  has  quite  uniformly  gone  on  record  at  its  annual  meetings  as  either 
in  favor  of  a  substantial  reduction  or  the  entire  removal  of  the  duties  on  sugar;  we 
prefer  the  latter. 

We  believe  that  neither  the  sugar  refiners  nor  the  domestic  sugar  industry  generally 
requires  any  protection  in  order  to  thrive,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  uninterrupted 
prosperity  ana  their  ability  to  pay  substantial  dividends  upon  their  stock.  We  feel 
that  Congress  should  legislate  in  favor  of  such  industries  as  are  struggling  for  existence 
and  at  best  manage  to  work  but  ordinary  returns  upon  their  investments,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  bottling  industry. 

Trusting  that  your  honorable  committee  can  see  your  way  clear  to  jgrant  substantial 
relief  from  the  exacting  rates  of  the  existing  sugar  schedules,  I  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Wm.  T.  Phillips,  Secretary. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  HENfiY  DE  FORD,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Boston,  February  5t  1913. 
Hon.  O.  W.  Underwood, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  About  two  years  ago  a  central  sugar  factory  in  Porto  Rico  leased  a  plan- 
tation of  750  acres  for  15  years  at  $20,000  per  annum.  This  means — I  would  be  glad  to 
send  you  the  figures  should  you  wish  them — a  minimum  of  0.57  cent  in  land  rental 
alone  on  every  pound  of  sugar  the  central  factory  can  make  from  cane  cultivated  on 
the  plantation  in  question. 

At  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  above  central  factory,  which  took  place  shortly 
after  American  intervention,  this  plantation  might  have  been  worth  $40,000— certainly 
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at  very  outside  not  oyer  $50,000— as  against  a  valve  of,  say,  $200,000  to-day,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  $20,000  annual  rental.  This  $20,000  a  year  goes  to  foreigners,  who  live 
abroad,  and  have  precious  little  interest  in  either  Americans  or  so-called  Porto  Ricans. 
It  is  in  just  this  way  that  under  existing  tariff  conditions  no  inconsiderable  burden  is 
borne  by  our  American  consumer,  without  benefit  to  either  our  sugar  makers  or  our 
Government. 

Of  course  such  enormous  land  rental  could  only  be  brought  about  by  most  excessive 
tariff  protection,  coupled  with  a  tendency  of  sugar  makers  to  take  advantage  of  it  too 
quickly,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  warranted  by  their  capital,  to  the  neglect  of  that 
most  vital  consideration,  i.  e.,  an  assured  ample  cane  supply  at  reasonable  cost. 

Although  at  present  I  have  no  financial  interest  whatever  in  sugar  making,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  give  considerable  study  to  the  respective  merits  of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba 
along  this  line,  and  would  be  glad  to  send  you  briefly  my  views  in  this  connection,  if 
you  would  care  to  have  me  do  so. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Henry  De  Ford. 

BRIEF  OF  JOS.  E.  POSTER,  FEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  January  23, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Way*  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  For  no  other  motive  than  one  of  real  interest  I  write  you. 

The  sugar  planter  of  Louisiana  could  not  succeed  as  planter  if  the  tariff  is  reduced 
33  per  cent  ad  valorem;  my  appeal  is  not  confined  to  a  particular  race.  There  are 
hundreds  of  white  men  with  whom  the  bread  of  their  children  depends  on  the  success 
of  the  sugar  industry. 

It  would  be  the  gravest  calamity  that  ever  overtook  our  section  of  the  country  to 
reduce  the  tariff  upon  sugar.  I  am  in  hope  the  Louisiana  delegation  in  Congress  will 
have  full  opportunity  to  discuss  the  sugar  industry  or  the  sugar  schedule  and  the  rice 
grower  ana  the  lumber  people  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  industries  that  are  to  be 
protected. 

The  Government  owes  to  the  sugar  producer  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  it  could  not 
destroy  the  sugar  industry  without  stultifying  itself,  from  the  fact  that  $50,000,000  or 
$60,000,000  as  revenue  is  secured  through  the  energy  of  the  sugar  planter  now  culti- 
vating the  sugar  cane. 

In  40  vears  there  are  over  $2,000,000,000  come  to  the  Government  through  the 
energy  of  the  sugar  producers. 

I  nope  this  appeal  will  not  come  to  you  as  a  political  argument,  out  as  one  of  inter- 
est for  the  children,  the  widows,  and  the  orphans  and  their  homes  and  firesides. 

Congratulating  you  for  having  been  able  to  preside  over  the  destiny  of  the  committee 
and  give  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  to  all  of  the  interests  of  the  country,  knowing 
that  the  committee  over  which  you  preside  is  the  strongest  arm  of  our  National 
Government. 

There  is  something  to  discuss  that  might  be  in  keeping  with  a  certain  policy,  but 
the  time  is  not  ripe  vet. 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours,  Jos.  E.  Porter. 

BRIEF  OF  CHARLES  D.  WE5TC0TT,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  21, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 

Bear  Sir:  Permit  me  to  address  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  through  you, 
relative  to  the  impending  revision  of  tariff  Schedule  E,  specifically  on  behalf  of  the 
Cuban  sugar  producers. 

In  1912  Cuba  produced  approximately  1,900,000  tons  of  cane  sugar.  The  estimated 
crop  for  1913  will  be  2,100,000  tons.  Practically  all  of  that  output  is  exported  to  the 
United  States  in  the  form  of  sugar  96°  test.  In  1912  there  were  on  the  island  engaged 
in  the  nwmiiactare  of  said  tonnage  183  active  plantations,  centrals  or  ingenios.  Of 
that  number  only  37  estates  are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  so-called  American  Sugar 
Trust,  producing  annually  about  32  per  cent  of  the  crop,  or  approximately  672.000 
tons.  One  hnnored  and  forty-six  of  the  Cuban  plantations  are  not  trust  controlled, 
but  independent,  and  produce  about  68  per  cent  of  the  total  crop,  or  1,428,000  tons 
per  annum. 
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Hence  it  is  obvious  the  great  majority  of  the  above  producers  (independents)  ire 
vitally  concerned  in  obtaining  free  Cuban  sugar  in  the  revised  tariff  to  be  enacted 
by  the  Democratic  majority  during  the  special  session  of  Congress  after  March  4  next 
But,  as  you  yourself  are  aware,  the  Cuban  producers  foiled  to  appear,  by  counsel  or 
otherwise,  or  to  file  a  brief  in  support  of  their  interests  at  the  nearing  before  your 
committee  on  January  15  last. 

Nevertheless,  on  or  about  December  15,  1912,  our  office  received  an  apparently 
reliable  intimation  from  Habana  that  the  Cuban  Agrarian  League  (an  association  of 
sugar  producers)  desired  to  be  represented  by  counsel  and  to  file  a  brief  at  the  hearing 
in  question;  that  a  delegation  of  said  producers  would  arrive  in  Washington  in  ample 
time  to  perfect  their  preliminary  arrangements :  and  that  they  proposed  to  urge  upon 
your  committee  the  advisability,  economically  and  politically,  of  placing  Cuban 
sugar  upon  the  free  list  in  the  subsequent  tariff  bill  to  be  reported  to  the  House. 
Their  program,. as  outlined  to  me.  was  substantially  as  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  December  27  last,  under  tne  caption  "Sugar  must  be  free,"  a  copy  of  which 
article  is  attached  hereto  and  marked  "Exhibit  A."  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
the  Cuban  producers  subsequently  failed  to  authorize  my  appearance  as  counsel  at 
hearing,  ana  their  delegation  did  not  arrive  in  Washington  as  expected.  If  it  actu- 
ally left  Habana,  it  got  no  farther  than  New  York,  but  returned  from  there  to  Cuba. 

As  a  possible  explanation  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  failure  of  those  producers 
to  appear,  please  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  vice  president  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Kenning  Co.,  Ways  and  Means  hearing  of  January  15,  1913. 

"Mr.  Fordnby.  You  would  be  willing  to  have  free  sugar  from  Cuba  if  we  would 
retain  the  duty  on  sugar  from  foreign  countries?" 

"Mr.  Atkins.  I  would  not  ask  such  a  thing." 

In  other  words  the  "trust,"  allied  with  the  American  beet  interests,  apparently 
were  most  vitally  concerned  in  preventing  the  independent  Cuban  producers  from 
appearing  at  bearing  before  your  committee  and  urging  free  Cuban  sugar;  on  the 
theory  that  such  nonappearance  would  create  the  intendent  impression  that  said  pro- 
ducers did  not  really  desire  that  legislation  in  their  favor,  thereby  enforcing  the 
"trust"  argument  against  any  material  tariff  reduction  on  sugar.  We  submit  the 
foregoing  as  the  inevitable  ana  logical  conclusion  in  the  premises. 

But  in  the  confident  expectation  that  the  producers  of  the  island  (independents) 
will  shortly  open  a  vigorous  campaign  here  in  spite  of  "trust"  opposition,  permit  me 
to  urge  upon  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  following  considerations: 

1.  It  is  vitally  essential  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Cuban  propaganda,  and  the 
resulting  benefit  to  the  American  consumer,  that  Schedule  E  as  finally  reported  to  the 
House  snail  provide  for  free  Cuban  sugar,  raw  and  refined,  but  retain  the  present  tariff 
on  sugars  from  foreign  producing  countries;  that  is,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Bel- 

S'um,  Holland,  and  Russia  (beet),  and  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Formosa,  Java, 
auntius,  and  Peru  (cane).  Such  legislation,  while  providing  free  entry  of  Cuban 
sugar,  would  at  the  same  time  protect  it  from  destructive  competition  on  the  American 
market  with  the  foreign  product  mentioned.  There  would  then  remain  only  the 
domestic  competition  from  Louisiana,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Philippines  (limited  to 
300,000  tons  annually),  and  the  American  beet. 

2.  Free  Cuban  sugar,  as  proposed,  would  not  affect  adversely  our  domestic  indus- 
try; because  the  latter,  with  its  combined  output  of  cane  and  beet,  is  inadequate  to 
supplv  our  present  home  consumption.  Hence  free  entry  of  the  Cuban  product 
would  be  an  economic  benefit  by  (a)  introducing  a  healthy  competition,  thereby 
reducing  the  price  of  sugar  to  our  consumers,  and  (6)  developing  and  conserving  the 
producing  industry  of  the  island,  which  is  the  most  important  source  of  sugar  supply 
to  the  American  market. 

3.  Legislation  proposed  in  (1)  is  urged  specifically  on  the  ground  of  Cuba's  excep- 
tional political  and  economic  relation  to  the  United  States;  which  relation,  under  the 
established  principles  of  international  law,  would  estop  the  countries  referred  to  from 
objecting  thereto  as  discriminatory,  or  in  contravention  of  the  "most- favored- nation* 
clause  in  treaties  with  themselves. 

4.  In  return  for  free  sugar,  Cuba  would  unquestionably  continue  in  force  the  existing 
preferential  reduction  in  duties  on  American  exports  to  the  island,  a  most  important 
desideratum. 

5.  Free  Cuban  sugar,  if  enacted  by  the  House  as  urged,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
tactical  advantage  to  tne  producers  of  the  island  in  combating  the  united  "trust'1 
opposition  at  hearing  before  the  Senate  finance  Committee. 

6.  Free  Cuban  sugar  would  be  in  conformity  withprinciples  of  the  Baltimore  plat- 
form, with  preelection  promises  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  with  the  insistent  dt» 
mand  of  the  American  people  for  the  abolition  of  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  desire  to  urge  upon  you  as  chairman,  and  through  you 
upon  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
inclosed.  Some  indication  of  your  disposition  in  the  premises  would  be  greatly 
appreciated.  If  so  desired,  such  a  reply  will  be  considered  as  confidential.  It 
would,  however,  be  of  great  service  in  advising  my  Cuban  clients.  With  respect, 
I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Charles  D.  Weatcott, 

Exhibit  A. 
[Washington  Post,  Friday,  Dec.  27, 1912.] 

8UOAB  MUST  BE  FREE — CUBAN  PRODUCERS  BEGINNING  A  VIGOROUS  FIGHT — PEOPLE 
WANT  PLEDGE  KEPT — GROWERS  JOIN  WITH  CON8UMERS  IN  REMINDING  DEMOCRATS 
THAT  VOTERS  GAVE  MANDATE  FOR  TARIFF  REDUCTION — LEADERS  IN  CONGRESS  IN 
SYMPATHY  WITH  DEMAND  FOR  RELIEF  FROM  HIGH  PRICES. 

Editor  Post:  A  representative  of  the  Cuban  Agrarian  League,  the  association  of 
Cuban  sugar  producers  and  their  American  consignees,  has  requested  our  office  to 
publish  a  statement  of  "what  we  plan  to  do,  and  through  what  channels,  to  favor 
Cuban  sugar  before  Congress." 

Briefly,  we  propose  to  free  their  product  from  the  refining  tentacles  of  the  American 
Sugar  Trust  by  securing  the  repeal  outright  of  existing  duties  on  such  imports  and  plac- 
ing Cuban  sugar  on  the  "free  list"  in  the  revised  tariff  to  be  enacted  at  the  special 
session  of  Congress  after  March  4  next.  To  that  end  we  shall  present  the  legal,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  aspects  of  Cuban  sugar — in  oral  argument  and  by  brief — at  hearings 
before  the  House  ana  Senate  committees,  and  supplement  this  by  an  assiduous 
propaganda  through  the  press  and  other  available  channels  in  support  of  the  interests 
of  Cuban  producers  and  our  own  consumers. 

We  are  under  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  magnitude  of  that  task.  Nor  do  we 
underrate  a  particle  the  combined  opposition  of  American  refining,  beet  sugar,  Louisi- 
ana, Porto  Rico,  Hawaiian,  and  Philippine  interests.  That  combination — highly 
organized,  strategically  led,  and  energized  by  unlimited  financial  resources — main- 
tains eternal  vigil  at  the  Capitol.  Its  outposts  never  slumber.  It  is  armed  with  a 
thousand  subtle  expedients,  such  as  the  Dutch  color,  branding,  and  high  polarization 
provisos,  heretofore  successfully  employed  as  "jokers"  to  nullify  every  attempted 
tariff  reduction  on  Cuban  sugar. 

Nevertheless,  the  producers,  allied  with  our  consumers,  have  an  exceptionally 
strong  case  at  the  present  time.  Their  common  cause  is  a  supremely  just  cause.  It 
is  backed  by  the  mandate  of  the  American  people,  registered  in  overwhelming  major- 
ities at  the  November  election,  to  abolish  import  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  of 
which  sugar  is  an  essential  article  of  universal  consumption.  Our  people,  therefore, 
are  vitally  concerned  in  the  success  of  the  Cuban  producers.  The  majority  which 
will  control  the  next  Congress  is  pledged  unconditionally  to  carry  out  their  mandate. 
It  can  by  no  subterfuge  be  disregarded,  evaded,  or  misconstrued  without  drastic 
consequences  to  the  dominant  political  party.  But  the  Democratic  leaders  in  Con- 
gress have  declared  unequivocally  their  intention  of  carrying  out  preelection  promises. 
Therein  lies  the  inherent  strength  of  free  Cuban  sugar,  and  that  factor  should  be 
decisive  in  the  premises. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  policy  of  concealment.  The  interests  of  Cuban 
producers  can  be  most  effectually  suDserved  by  double  shotting  our  guns,  unmask- 
ing our  batteries,  and  delivering  a  frontal  attack  along  the  whole  line,  in  the  reasonable 


people  may  know  through  the  press  exactly  who  are  attempting  to  thwart  the  avowed 
intention  of  the  Democratic  party  to  place  sugar  imports  on  the  free  list. 

Finally,  our  people  should  realize  that  right  now  the  hour  of  free  sugar  is  striking 
and  the  psychological  moment  is  upon  them.  The  opportunity  may  not  occur  again 
for  a  decade.  Free  sugar,  or  even  a  material  reduction  in  existing  import  duties 
thereon, 
wise 
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»n,  means  literally  a  decrease  of  millions  annually  in  our  sugar  bill,  wnich  other- 
will  continue  to  now  as  an  unearned  increment  into  the  cofiers  of  the  American 
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Sugar  Trust.    Our  case  is  made  up  and  we  shall  submit  it  with  supreme  confidence 
to  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  next  Congress. 

Charlbs  Drakr  Wrstcott, 
Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law. 
Washington,  December  26. 

Thereupon,  at  1.30  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  recess,  Hon. 
Francis  Burton  Harrison  presiding. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Oxnard,  we  will  open  the  session  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Underwood. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Francis  K.  Cary,  of  Baltimore, 
would  like  to  address  this  committee  for  half  an  hour. 

BEET  SUGAR. 
TESTIMONY   OF   FRANCIS .  K.    CARET,    OF   BALTIMORE,   MD. 

[President  National  Sugar  Securities  Co.  and  vice  president  of  the  National  Sugar 

Manufacturing  Co.  of  Colorado. 

The  witness  was  first  duly  sworn  by  the  presiding  chairman. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Carey.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  a  member  of  the  Baltimore 
bar,  I  am  not  representing  professionally  any  beet>-sugar  interests 
but  those  of  the  companies  of  which  I  am  an  officer.  A  large  part  of 
my  personal  resources  is  invested  in  the  plant  and  property  of  the 
National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  owns  and  operates  a  550- 
ton  beet-sugar  plant  in  Crowley  County,  Colo.,  adjoining  the  factory 
town  of  Sugar  City,  which  is  located  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
about  56  miles  east  of  Pueblo.  Our  plant  has  been  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent plant  from  its  organization  and  has  no  connection  with  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  or  the  Great  Western  Co.  or  with  any 
other  sugar  company. 

The  men  who  organized  the  National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.  do 
not  consider  that  they  are  under  any  obligations  to  the  Government 
or  people  of  the  United.  States,  nor  have  they  any  favors  to  ask  of 
them  of  any  description.  I  will  be  surprised  if  I  am  not  able  to 
satisfy  this  committee  before  I  get  through  that  the  favor  is  on  the 
other  side. 

The  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  our  com- 
pany have  had  a  strenuous  time  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  plains 
of  Colorado.  They  climbed  1,100  feet  above  tidewater  into  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Pikes  Peak  range  of  the  Rooky  Mountains  for  the 

Jurpose  of  harnessing  the  great  Twin  Lakes,  which  Helen  Hunt 
ackson's  beautiful  poem  has  made  famous,  into  irrigation  reservoirs, 
using  for  that  purpose  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  The  water 
which  they  impounded  in  these  lakes  they  brought  160  miles  down 
the  Arkansas  River,  using  the  river  under  the  lawB  of  Colorado  as  a 
common  carrier,  and  at  this  point  took  this  water  into  a  canal  40 
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miles  long,  terminating  in  a  large  reservoir,  which  they  constructed 
on  the  prairies  of  Colorado,  which  they  had  set  out  to  subdue  and 
civilize.  They  connected  this  local  reservoir  with  the  present  fac- 
tory site  of  the  sugar  plant  with  a  30-inch  pipe  line  4  miles  long.  In 
other  words,  they  Drought  the  water  to  irrigate  the  prairies  a  distance 
almost  as  great  as  the  distance  between  Washington  and  New  York. 

Before  they  entered  upon  this  bold  and  difficult  task  there  stretched 
from  the  little  hamlet  of  Boone,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  to  what  is 
now  Sugar  City,  between:  40,000  and  50,000  acres  of  desert  prairie 
land-|-8uent,  unpeopled,  and  barren — giving  sustenance  only  to 
prairie  dogs,  coyotes — the  contemptible  hyena  of  the  Colorado 
plain — stray  antelope,  and  lean  range  cattle,  the  last  named  being 
one  of  the  most  miserable  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  too 
often  destined  to  a  terrible  death  by  hunger  or  thirst. 

If  we  were  trying  this  great  case  before  a  nonpartisan  business 
commission  instead  of  being  compelled  to  try  it  on  a  political  basis 
in  a  town  meeting  under  the  circumstances  which  have  attended  this 
and  similar  hearings,  and  2,000  miles  away  from  the  source  of  infor- 
mation, we  would  be  glad  to  show  such  a  commission  to-day  what 
we  have  substituted  for  these  wilderness  conditions,  and  we  could 
with  pardonable  pride  point  to  a  smiling,  prosperous,  and  fertile 
agricultural  country,  peopled  by  industrious,  prosperous  and  con- 
tented American  citizens. 

The  little  town  of  Sugar  City,  which  is  the  creation  solely  of  our 
beet-sugar  operations  and  entirely  dependent  upon  them,  has  a 
population  of  about  1,200  people.  It  has  an  attractive  appearance. 
Its  enterprising  citizens  have  financed  and  put  in  operation  admirable 
sewerage  and  water  plants;  it  is  lighted  with  electricity;  it  has  3 
churches;  an  enterprising  newspaper;  a  prosperous  bank;  and  best 
of  all  it  has  a  large  brick  school  building,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
would  be  a  credit  to  the  city  of  Washington,  where  over  400  children 
are  enrolled  for  the  purpose  of  being  trained  to  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  American  citizenship. 

Free  sugar  would  send  our  property  and  plant  to  the  auction 
block,  the  scrap  heap,  and  the  Darikrupt  court  with  such  certainty 
and  celerity  that  even  men  of  courage  and  experience  who  have  had 
some  training  in  disaster,  and  who  Know  many  ways  of  averting  or 
delaying  it,  would  not  even  have  the  poor  privilege  of  gasping  and 
struggling  along  for  a  year  or  two  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
American  people  that  they  are  good  sports. 

A  radical  reduction  in  the  sugar  tariff  would  head  us  for  the  same 
goal,  but  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  our  death  would  be  by  a  process 
of  strangulation  and  much  more  painful  than  a  sudden  one,  because 
those  of  us  who  can  command  money  and  afford  to  lose  it  would 
have  the  courage,  which  could  be  better  called  the  desperation,  to 
try  to  sa ve  our  investments  and  might  struggle  along  for  a  brief 
period  in   the  hope  that  better  national  counsels  would  prevail. 

If  this  committee  has  no  sympathy  with  the  pioneers  who  have 
given  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  the  establishment  of  the  beet- 
sugar  business  in  this  country,  and  if  they  share  the  prejudice  which 
now  seems  fashionable  with  the  man  on  the  street,  who  seems  to 
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resent  the  progress  of  his  enterprising  fellowman,  and  who  has  never 
found  it  necessary  himself  to  take  any  more  desperate  chances 
than  those  which  are  involved  in  riding  on  a  suburban  street  car  or  a 
hotel  elevator,  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  tragedy 
which  awaits  the  population  whose  prosperity  is  tied  up  with  the 
prosperity  of  our  company  and  the  current  of  whose  life  is  bound  to 
stop  the  moment  the  fires  are  drawn  for  the  last  time  from  under 
our  boilers  and  our  giant  Corliss  engine  makes  its  final  revolution. 

For  example,  perhaps  you  can  measure  to  some  extent  the  tragedy 
which  would  await  tne  entire  population  of  the  prosperous  little 
town  of  Sugar  City,  whose  citizens  surely  deserve  a  better  fate  than 
that  which  the  friends  of  free  sugar  are  so  insistent  upon  providing 
for  them. 

Our  plant  has  this  year  made  about  6,000  tons  of  absolutely  pure 
and  wholesome  standard  white  granulated  sugar.  We  will  consider 
ourselves  very  fortunate  indeed  if  we  are  able  to  sell  this  output  for 
an  average  f.  o.  b.  price  of  $4.25  per  100  pounds.  As  a  manufacturer 
of  beet  sugar,  who  has  been  engaged  in  tne  business  for  over  12  years, 
I  feel  absolutely  certain  that  the  business  can  not'  stand  a  lower 
average  price  for  standard  granulated  sugar  than  that  .which  now 
prevails.     I  assume  that  we  are  at  this  hearing  endeavoring  to  talk 

1>ractical  common  sense  to  each  other,  and  on  that  basis  I  do  not  be- 
ieve  that  any  member  of  the  compnttee  will  dispute  the  fact  that 
if  the  proposed  cut  in  the  duty  does  not  result  m  diminishing  the 

{>rice  of  granulated  sugar  to  tne  consumer,  it  would  be  perfectly 
oolish  to  make  it,  because  it  would  simply  mean  that  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  Government  would  be  out  of  pocket  without 
giving  any  benefit  to  the  consumer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cut 
is  large  enough  to  reach  the  price  of  refined  sugar;  in  other  words, 
if  it  is  so  great  that  it  can  not  be  absorbed,  as  a  large  part  of  it  is 
bound  in  any  event  to  be  absorbed,  either  by  the  cane  refiner  or  the 
Cuban  grower  or  by  both,-  and  the  net  result  is  the  reduction  of  the 
average  price  of  standard  granulated  sugar,  I  feel  absolutely  certain 
that  this  reduction  would  be  both  unnecessary  and  unfair. 

I  say  it  is  unnecessary  because'I  believe  it  will  be  everywhere  con- 
ceded that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  to-day  buying  a  very 
excellent  and  pure  sugar  at  a  very  moderate  price,  which  compares 
favorably  with  the  price  charged  throughout  the  world,  and  is  lower, 
as  I  understand  it,  than  the  average  world  price  to  the  consumer  in 
what  may  be  called  the  nations  of  the  first  and  second  class.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  price  of  sugar  has  not  responded  to  the  influences 
of  the  so-called  high  cost  of  living,  because  while  other  food  products 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  advance  in  price,  sugar  has  shown  a  con- 
sis  tent  tendency  during  the  past  10  years  to  decline  in  price,  and 
when  you  put  these  facts  alongside  of  the  most  important  fact  of  all, 
that  the  Government  is  collecting  a  revenue  of  over  $50,000,000  from 
the  sugar  tariff,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  energies  of  the  national 
administration  might  be  profitably  devoted  to  some  more  pressing 
subject  than  that  of  the  sugar  tariff. 

Take,  for  example,  a  cut  of  50  per  cent  in  the  present  sugar  tariff, 
which  seems  to  be  the  fashionable  conclusion  which  many  people 
have  reached,  and  which  has  no  more  scientific  or  intelligent  basis 
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than  an  alleged  compromise  between  free  sugar  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  present  tariff.  I  believe  it  will  be  conceded  that  such  a  cut 
would  enable  the  cane  refiner  to  safely  reduce  the  price  of  standard 
granulated  sugar  for  a  period  of,  say,  two  years,  to  less  than  4  cents 
a  pound,  and  that  his  business  interests  would  justify  such  a  tempo- 
rary reduction.  Now,  such  a  reduction  for  such  a  period  would 
inevitably  first  of  all  stop  instantly  the  threatened  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  which  it  is,  of  course,  the  duty  of 
the  cane  refiner  to  stop  if  he  can-  and  secondly,  a  period  of  two  years 
of  4-cent  sugar  would  be  quite  long  enough  to  put  out  of  business 
every  beet-sugar  plant  which  was  not  possessed  of  a  very  long  purse 
and  a  very  courageous  board  of  directors. 

The  beet  sugar  business  can  not  to-day  get  bank  credit  or  finance 
its  operations  on  4-cent  sugar.  Now,  do  not  understand  that  I  am 
for  one  moment  joining  in  the  bitter  attitude,  toward  the  American 
cane  refiner  which  has  been  manifested  at  an  earlier  part  of  this 
session.  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  his  skill  and  enterprise. 
If  some  of  the  refiners  have  made  mistakes  they  have  been  surely 
severely  punished  for  them.  But  when  a  man  of  the  standing 
and  character  of  Mr.  Jameson  comes  before  this  committee,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  respectful  consideration  which  the  creator  of  a  great 
and  distinguished  business  is  at  all  times  entitled  to;  and,  per- 
sonally, I  resent  the  treatment  which  some  of  the  cane  refiners  have 
received  this  morning  from  the  Republican  side  of  the  committee.  I 
have  no  personal  criticism  to  pass  upon  the  American  refiner  for 
having  sold  his  sugar  this  year  for  the  price  and  at  the  time  which 
he  selected  for  selling  it,  aiiy  more  than  I  blame  him  for  going  off 
the  market  when  the  fierce  competition  of  the  beet  sugar  plants  of 
Colorado  proceeded  to  drive  him  off  the  great  market  between  the 
Ohio  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ana  I  cast  no  reflection  upon 
him  when  I  say  that  after  he  had  made  use  of  a  50  per  cent  cut  to 
throttle  his  competitors  by  putting  the  beet-sugar  man  out  of  busi- 
ness, he  will  then  follow  tne  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and  put  his 
sugar  prices  up  to  a  price  as  high  as,  il  not  higher  than  those  which 
prevailed  before  the  cut  was  made. 

And  in  this  connection  let  there  be  no  confusion  as  to  what  really 
did  happen  in  the  markets  east  of  the  Ohio  River  during  the  last  few 
months.  While  my  plant  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  demoralized 
market  caused  by  the  fierce  competition  of  the  beet  sugar  interests 
amongst  themselves,  we  can  all  take  a  little  bit  of  pride  in  the  fact 
that  we  sold  sugar  in  the  Missouri  Valley  30  and  40  points  below  the 
price  of  cane  and  made. it  absolutely  impossible  for  the  cane  refiner 
to  get  into  those  markets  at  all.     I  absolutely  misunderstand  the 

Elatf  orm  and  policy  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Democratic  Party  if  either 
e  or  it  can  find  any  pleasure  in  making  this  wholesome  competition, 
witU  its  resultant  decrease  in  prices  to  the  consumer,  a  Dusiness 
impossibility. 

In  approaching  the  conclusion  of  my  brief  argument  I  find  it  nec- 
essary to  refer  to  my  own  political  affiliations.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
assuming  that  no  member  of  the  committee  who  is  now  looking  me 
in  the  face  will  believe  that  I  am  so  lacking  in  ordinary  good  taste 
or  so  little  understand  the  political  attitude  of  the  incoming  President 
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as  to  refer  to  my  political  affiliations  with  any  foolish  hope  of  mi 
capital  out  of  them.    I  do  refer  to  the  fact  that  I  am  loyal  to  the 

Srmciples  and  organization  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  a  very 
ifferent  purpose  indeed. 

It  may  be  a  little  bit  old-fashioned  but  my  own  opinion  is  that 
when  a  man  has  given  his  support  to  the  nomination  and  election  of 
a  candidate  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  he  is  not  at 
liberty  to  allow  his  private  interests  to  lead  him  into  any  cooperation 
with  the  political  enemy  of  the  party  which  this  candidate  represents, 
and  least  of  all  to  become  a  party  to  any  plan  designed  to  embarrass 
him  in  carrying  out  policies  to  the  support  of  which  he  considers 
that  he  has  In  honor  pledged  himself  to  the  American  people. 

Speaking,  therefore,  entirely  for  myself  and  as  an  American  citizen 
who  has  chosen  to  spend  his  money  in  the  beet-sugar  business,  I 
desire  to  say  that  while  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Democratic  organ- 
ization under  its  new  and,  as  I  believe,  its  inspired  leadership,  will 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  economic  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  demand  that  the  beet-sugar  business  should  not  be 
thrown  like  a  bone  to  a  pack  of  hungry  dogs;  when  Mr.  Wilson  and 
his  cabinet  make  up  their  minds,  in  conjunction  with  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  and  his  Democratic  associates,  what  they  think 
should  be  done  with  the  tariff  on  sugar,  I  will  not  personally  give 
any  support  to  any  political  opposition  to  that  conclusion. 

With  this  much  frankly  said  and  standing  before  this  committee 
in  defense  of  my  own  property,  I  think  I  have  a  fair  right  to  call 
attention  to  another  subject. 

Sugar,  as  nobody  knows  better  than  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been 
the  football  of  American  politics  since  you  and  I  have  been  of  age 
and  have  known  anything  about  business  at  all.  Business  considera- 
tions have  never  prevailed  in  discussing  it.  It  has  always  been 
controlled  by  what  have  been  deemed  at  the  time  to  be  the  political 
requirements  of  the  hour.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  any  member  of 
the  Democratic  Party  or  any  of  its  leaders  when  I  say  that  I  know 
no  better  illustration  of  this  ugly  fact  than  the  passage  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  spring  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  a 
free-sugar  bill.  These  members  of  the  Democratic  Party  may  not 
have  publicly  said  so,  but  I  believe  that  they  have  admitted  or 
would  privately  admit  that  they  never  would  have  supported  that 
monstrous  measure  which  was  designed  to  throw,  over  night,  a 
heavily  protected  industry  inlo  the  very  slums  of  destruction,  if 
they  had  not  known  in  their  hearts  that  the  measure  would  be 
quickly  throttled  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  is  publicly 
rumored  that  a  similar  policy  is  to  be  pursued  at  the  next  special 
session  of  Congress.  If  it  is,  I  desire  to  say,  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity, and  with  a  full  responsibility  for  my  statements,  that  if  such  a 
wicked  policy  is  pursued,  every  Democrat  who  voted  for  Mr.  Wislon 
with  the  confident  belief  that  this  great  subject  would  be  approached 
with  business  decorum,  would  have  the  clearest  right  to  Relieve  at 
least  that  the  House  or  Representatives  and  the  Democratic  leaders 
did  not  represent  and  were  not  guided  by  the  fair  promises  and  the 
honorable  purposes  of  their  new  leader. 
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As  I  have  been  bold  enough  to  speak  so  frankly  on  this  subject, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  go  one  step  farther?  Why,  in  Heaven's 
name,  can  not  the  Democratic  Party  say  once  for  all  that  the  tariff 
shall  not  any  longer  be  a  political  question,  and  refer  it,  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  referred  long  ago,  to  impartial  nonpartisan  business 
commissions  ?  While  we  are  all  being  properly  thankful  for  the  fact 
that  we  are  to  have  at  last  an  idealist  at  the  head  of  the  Nation, 
may  it  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  he  proposes  to  do  everything  he 
can  to  bring  about  an  honest  and  fair  cooperation  between  the 
business  man  and  the  statesman  ? 

Take  the  beet-sugar  business,  for  instance:  Its  proposed  destruc- 
tion involves,  without  rhetorical  statement,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  money.  It  involves  also  an  easily  collected  revenue  of 
$50,000,000  to  the  United  States  Government.  Is  not  that  subject 
big  enough  to  merit  the  consideration  of  a  commission  whose  sole 
duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  and  report  upon  it?  Does  not  this  chair- 
man and  his  associates,  at  least  nis  Democratic  associates,  believe 
that  there  are  enough  men,  women,  and  children  whose  fortunes 
and  lives  are  involved  in  this  subject  to  justify  the  United  States 
Government  in  spending  enough  time  and  enough  money  to  make 
a  fair  and  impartial  study  of  it?  Do  you  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  those  of  us  who  have  gone  fearlessly  out  into  the  prairies  of 
Colorado  and  who  have  been  engaged  in  building  up  one  of  the 
cleanest  businesses  on  the  face  of  God's  footstool,  and  have  been 
real  makers  of  civilization  while  we  have  been  going  through  the 
difficult  process  of  establishing  it — do  you  not  suppose  we  resent 
the  fact  that  our  work  is  being  subjected  to  the  snap  judgments  of 
men  who  have  had  no  experience  m  working  out  tne  complicated 
risks  involved  in  such  a  business  ?  Even  to-day  this  committee 
has  certainly  had  illustration  enough  of  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished and  experienced  gentlemen  who  make  up  this  committee 
can  not  by  any  possibility  hope  to  reach  fair  conclusions  in  the 
hurly-burly  of  such  a  hearing  as  we  have  gone  through  to-day. 
Do  such  hearings  give  the  business  man  any  reasonable  ground  to 
hope  that  this  great  subject  will  be  approached  with  the  business 
dignity  which  we  have  been  led  to  believe  would  mark  the  discussion 
of  this  and  similar  business  subjects  ? 

And  now  in  real  conclusion  I  wish  to  say,  without  affectation  and 
with  absolute  sincerity,  that  I  am  looking  to  the  great  new  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  bring  into  the  relations 
between  business  and  the  National  Government  a  spirit  of  good  will 
and  cooperation,  and  that  I  will  personally  resent  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  any  interest  with  which  I  have  even  the  most  remote 
connection  to  embarrass  the  incoming  President  of  the  United 
States. 

But  suppose  the  political  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  should 
elect  to  pass  a  free-sugar  bill  through  the  House  at  the  special  session 
for  the  purpose  of  "  trying  to  frighten"  the  beet-sugar  interests  into 
subjection  and  bring  rfbout  a  compromise?  Would  these  political 
leaders  have  anybody  but  themselves  to  blame  if  such  a  policy 
resulted  in  a  fierce  political  controversy  in  the  Senate?  Can  an 
enlightened  treatment  of  the  sugar  problem  be  possible  if  the  now 
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dominant  party  can  not  approach  it  in  an  enlightened  way?     If 
enlightenment  begets  enlightenment  and  fair  business  treatment 
begets  fair  business  treatment,  who  will  deny,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a 
political  attack  invites  and  justifies  a  political  defense  f    My  friends 
who  are  here  representing  other  beet-sugar  companies  will  tell  you 
that  I  refused  to  come  here  at  all  unless  I  was  permitted  to  speak  as 
I  have  spoken,  and  I  am  only  here  because  I  entertain  the  hope  that 
the  business  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  the  beet-sugar  business 
will  be  permitted  to  sit  down  with  the  business  gentlemen  who  will 
represent  the  policies  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  reach  a  fair  and  businesslike  conclusion  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
cession and  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation.     I  have  said  to  these  gentlemen 
who  are  here  to-tlay,  and,  so  far  as  I  know  they  agree  with  me,  that 
in  my  opinion  the  beet-sugar  business  should  set  an  example  to  all 
of  the  protected  industries  of  the  United  States  by  meeting  Mr. 
Wilson  and  his  associates  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  himself  an- 
nounced he  wishes  to  be  met.     My  political  friends  who  make  up  the 
Republican  members  of  this  committee  are,  I  am  sure,  saying  to 
themselves  that  I  am  "  calling  Mr.  Wilson's  bluff,"  but  they  know  in 
their  hearts  that  I  am  not,  because  they  must  feel,  as  every  man  who 
has  followed  Mr.  Wilson's  utterances  is  bound  to  feel,  whatever  his 
political  prejudices  and  affiliations  may  be,  that  there  is  every  reason 
in  the  world  to  believe  that  a  man  is  on  his  way  to  the  White  House 
whose  mind  is  free  from  guile  or  hypocrisy  and  on  whose  sincerity 
and  patriotism  we  can  all  rely.    Let  us  suppose  that  instead  of  throw- 
ing this  great  industry  into  the  maelstrom  of  politics  and,  in  a  des- 
perate effort  to  save  it  from  political  destruction,  encouraging  its 
friends  to  resort  to  all  the  desperate  devices  of  lobbying  and  log- 
rolling, it  was  possible  that  even  before  the  special  session  began  the 
new  administration  and  the  domestic-sugar   interests  could  agree 
either  upon  a  fair  adjustment  of  differences  of  opinion  or  else  upon 
the  appointment  by  the  President  of  an  impartial  and  wise  com- 
mission.    I  do  not  "believe  there  is  a  man  in  the  sound  of  my  voice 
who  sincerely  doubts  that  Mr.  Wilson  means  to  be  the  President  of 
all  the  people  and  of  all  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  that  in 
assuming  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party  he  will  inspire  in 
every  right-minded  man,  whatever  his  prejudices  or  whatever  his 
olitical  associations,  a  sincere  desire  and  purpose  to  cooperate  with 
im  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  aspirations  which  he  has  for  the  welfare 
and  progress,  and  the  improvement  of  the  standards,  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Mr.  Trueman  6.  Palmer  will  now  address  the  com- 
mittee. 


E 


TESTIMONY  OF  TBUEMAH  G.  PALMER,  SECRETARY  UVITED 

STATES  BEET  SUGAR  DTDUSTRY. 

The  witness  was  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  reason  why  you  are  considering  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff  is,  primarily,  because  of  tne  high  price  of  food  products, 
certainly  it  is  not  because  of  a  closing  down  of  our  mills,  which  have 
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been  running  overtime,  or  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor,  which  has 
never  been  employed  at  such  high  wage3  as  at  present,  but  when  you 
come  to  consider  sugar,  it  does  not  seem  that  its  price  affords  any 
reason  for  wishing  to  reduce  the  duty  on  that  commodity.  Since  1870 
the  price  of  sugar  has  declined  63  per  cent,  and  a  dollar  to-day  will 
buy  as  much  sugar  as  $2.70  would  buy  at  that  time,  and  from  1900  to 
1910,  while  the  price  of  salt  pork  has  increased  89  per  cent,  and  lard 
has  increased  81  per  cent,  bacon  77  per  cent,  eggs  64  per  cent, 
hams  60  per  cent,  and  all  other  food  products  in  proportion,  the  price 
of  sugar  declined  7  per  cent.  We  contend  that  dining  recent  years, 
domestic  sugar  has  played  a  rather  important  part  in  keeping  down 
the  price  of  all  classes  of  sugar  in  the  United  States.  In  1911,  when 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  crop  came  on  to  the  market,  it  sold  at  a  price 
below  cane  sugar,  and  in  10  weeks  time  the  marketing  of  that  sugar 
reduced  the  price  of  cane  sugar  throughout  this  country  If  cents  a 
pound.  When  we  compare  the  retail  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  with  the  prices  obtaining  in  Europe,  we  do  not  find  that  sugar 
is  sold  at  a  higher  price  here  than  it  is  tnere,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in 
a  majority  of  the  European  countries  sugar  retails  at  a  higher  price 
than  it  does  here.  The  figures  gathered  by  the  State  Department  in 
July,  1911,  show  that  in  out  five  of  the  19  European  countries  was 
granulated  sugar  sold  at  even  a  fraction  of  a  cent  below  the  price  it 
was  selling  for  in  the  United  States,  and  that  in  the  other  14  countries 
it  was  selling  at  a  much  higher  price,  in  several  countries  the  price 
being  more  than  double  that  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  revenue  collected  on  sugar,  there  are  but  three  European 
countries  which  do  not  exact  a  higher  rate  of  taxation  on  sugar  than 
is  exacted  in  the  United  States.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  import 
duty  and  the  internal  or  excise  tax  as  well,  ana  should  the  price  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States  be  reduced — that  is,  if  you  take  the  duty 
entirely  off  of  sugar  and  the  amount  of  the  duty  should  be  passed 
along  by  the  refiners  to  the  wholesalers,  by  the  wholesalers  to  the 
retailers,  and  the  consumer  obtained  his  sugar  at  a  price  lower  by 
the  full  reduction  of  duty — his  net  saving  would  amount  to  less  than 
14  cents  per  annum  per  capita. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  total  amount 
expended  by  the  average  workingman's  family  for  sugar  is  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  what  he  expends  for  other  food  products,  and  it  only 
would  reduce  the  cost  for  a  family  of  five  by  the  actual  sum  of  4 
cents  per  day  if  he  received  his  sugar  absolutely  free  of  cost.  With 
such  a  small  possible  saving  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  assign  as  a 
reason  for  lowering  the  duty  on  foreign  raw  sugar  a  desire  to  reduce 
the  high  cost  of  nving.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  that  any  con- 
sumer oelieves  that  the  retail  price  of  sugar  would  be  permanently 
lowered  by  destroying,  rather  than  by  building  up,  tne  domestic 
sugar  industry,  the  only  competitor  the  refiners  nave.  Stifling  and 
destroying  competition,  thereby  establishing  a  monopoly,  has  not 
been  considered  an  effective  method  whereby  prices  can  be  perma- 
nently lowered. 

The  most  potent  influence  which  has  contributed  to  the  high  cost 
of  living  is  tne  nonadoption  of  one  recognized  essential  in  the  art  of 
agriculture,  as  a  result  of  which  we  reap  but  one  bushel  where  other 
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countries  reap  two.  Because  of  these  small  acreage  yields  of  cereal 
crops,  excluding  cotton  which  is  not  a  food  product,  the  United  States 
has  become  an  importer  instead  of  an  exporter  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts.  From  1900  to  1910  the  value  of  our  annual  exports  of  food- 
stuffs .declined  40  per  cent.  Excluding  cotton,  for  every  dollar's 
worth  of  agricultural  products  which  we  export,  we  import  a  dollar 
and  fifth  cents  worth,  and  the  value  of  our  imports  exceeds  the  value 
of  our  exports  of  these  products  by  $267,000,000  a  year.  Is  it  a 
cause  for  wonder  that  with  this  reversal  of  conditions  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  food  products  in  the  United  States  has  been  phenomenal  f 

Tnis  unfortunate  reversal  of  trade  balances  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts is  due  absolutely  to  the  failure  of  our  farmers  to  adopt  the  crop- 
rotation  system,  which  is  practiced  by  all  the  leading  nations  of 
Europe.  With  the  newest  and  richest  soils,  the  best  agricultural 
climate,  the  finest  implements,  the  most  intelligent  and  well-to-do 
farmers  to  be  found  in  the  world,  with  our  agricultural  science  and 
an  unparalleled  and  well  equipped  national  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, we  have  the  doubtful  distinction  of  producmg  one-half  as  much 
per  acre  as  do  the  fields  in  Europe.  It  was  the  planting  of  sugar  beets 
one  year  in  four  in  rotation  with  other  crops  which  doubled  and  quad- 
rupled Europe's  yield  per  acre  of  all  cereal  crops  and  thereby  saved 
a  large  portion  of  its  people  the  alternative  of  emigration  or  starva- 
tion. While  before  tne  advent  of  sugar-beet  cultivation  European 
governments  encouraged  emigration  because  of  inability  to  feed  the 
increasing  population,  they  now  discourage  emigration  in  every 
possible  manner,  and  Germany  alone  annually  imports  over  100,000 
field  workers  from  Russia  and  Galicia. 

Europe  having  doubled  the  yield  of  her  fields,  and  the  United 
States  having  failed  to  profit  by  her  example,  we  no  longer  can  be 
represented  as  " feeding  the  world"  or  " feeding  the  starving  hordes 
of  western  Europe,"  .which  are  two  of  the  headlines  of  certain  maga- 
zine articles  which  appeared  only  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  western  Europe  pro- 
duces 43  bushels  per  acre,  Germany  69.3  bushels,  and  the  United 
States  21.1  bushels;  and  of  these  five  crops  western  Europe  annually 
produces  26.7  bushels  per  capita,  Germany  48.8  bushels,  and  the 
United  States  but  21.5  bushels  per  capita.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
with  this  disparity  in  acreage  yields  the  price  of  food  products  in  the 
United  States  has  become  abnormally  high  ? 

Inasmuch  as  the  direct  returns  from  a  crop  of  sugar  beets  more 
than  repay  the  entire  expenses  of  special  preparation  and  cultiva- 
tion, the  consequent  increase  in  yield  is  entirely  profit  which  goes 
to  tne  farmer  in  increased  number  of  bushels  and  to  all  consumers 
in  a  decreased  price  per  bushel.  The  consumer  can  not  be  so  blind 
to  his  own  interests  as  not  to  realize  that  he  has  a  direct  and  material 
interest  in  any  industry  or  any  work  that  will  increase  the  yield  per 
acre  of  our  fields. 

A  century  ago  the  fields  of  Europe  yielded  an  average  of  but  12 
bushels  of  cereals  per  acre.  Thirty  years  ago  of  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
and  oats  the  fields  of  Germany  yielded  21  oushels  per  acre,  and  of 
the  United  States  20  bushels.  They  were  very  close  together  30 
years  ago.  To-day  it  is  but  21  bushels  in  the  United  States;  we 
nave  increased  but  1  busbel  per  acre,  and  in  Germany,  due  to  the 
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rejuvenating  of  their  worn-out  soils  with  sugar-beet  culture  and  the 
otner  root  crops  which  came  in  after  it,  their  average  yield  is  39.5 
bushels  per  acre,  nearly  double  what  the  yield  is  in  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  in  that  time  Germany  has  increased  her 
yield  per  acre  80  per  cent,  as  against  an  increase  of  but  6.6  per  cent 
in  the  United  States.  Figuring  it  in  tons  during  that  period,  Ger- 
many increased  her  area  grown  to  those  four  crops  but  5  per  cent, 
but  she  increased  the  tonnage  of  cereals  coming  from  those  fields 
from  13,500,000  to  25,000,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  is  30  bushels  per  acre  in  Germany,  33 
in  Holland,  38  in  Denmark,  and  40  in  Belgium,  while  it  is  but  15.8 
bushels  in  the  United  States.  The  average  yield  of  Oats  is  37  bushels 
per  acre  in  Austria,  42  in  Denmark,  55  m  Holland,  59  in  Germany, 
75  in  Belgium,  and  but  30  bushels  in  the  United  States.  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  those  who  through  sugar-beet  culture  have  so  rejuvenated 
their  naturally  poor  soils  should  smile  and  wonder  why  we  do  not 
so  legislate  as  to  produce  our  sugar  at  home  and  get  these  great 
indirect  benefits  f 

From  the  5,200,000  acres  sown  to  wheat  in  Minnesota  in  1907, 
Minnesota  farmers  harvested  but  67,000,000  bushels,  while  from  the 
4,316,400  acres  sown  to  wheat  in  Germany,  German  farmers  har- 
vested 127,844,000  bushels,  or  twice  as  many  bushels  from  883,600 
acres  less  area.  With  16,000,000  acres  sown  to  wheat  in  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  and  Kansas,  and  a  like  acreage  in  France,  our  fanners 
harvested  but  178,000,000  bushels  while  French  farmers  harvested 
381,000,000  bushels,  or  considerably  more  than  2  bushels  to  our  1. 
From  42,000,000  acres  Germany  harvests  nearly  twice  as  many 
bushels  of  cereals  and  potatoes  as  we  harvest  from  88,000,000  acres, 
and  these  results  have  been  accomplished  through  the  introduction 
of  sugar-beet  culture.  It  is  an  old  saving  that  we  can  not  lift  our- 
selves by  our  boot  straps,  but  to  strike  down  the  domestic-sugar 
industry  would  be  equivalent  to  an  attempt  to  lift  ourselves  Tby 
pulling  down  on  our  boot  straps — to  decrease  the  price  of  food 
products  by  taking  away  from  the  farmer  the  only  known  means  of 
doubling  his  yield  per  acre,  to  decrease  the  price  of  food  products  by 
decreasing  the  yield  per  acre. 

Suppose  it  had  been  fully  established  at  home  that  by  producing 
our  own  tin  plate  we  could  reduce  by  one-half  the  cost  of  production 
of  all  of  our  iron  and  steel,  would  it  be  wise  to  encourage  the  tin-plate 
industry  or  to  discourage  it  ? 

If  from  our  virgin  sous  we  harvested  as  many  bushels  of  potatoes, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  as  many  bushels  per  acre  as  Germany 
harvests,  our  farmers  at  present  farm  prices  would  be  richer  by  a 
billion  four  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  The  greatly  increased 
yields  which  have  been  secured  in  Europe  by  reason  of  rotating 
cereal  crops  with  sugar  beets  are  not  peculiar  to  tnat  country.  Where 
we  have  grown  sugar  beets  in  the  United  States  we  find  the  same 
results,  only  even  more  marked  than  they  are  in  Europe.  I  gathered 
data  from  115  farmers  located  from  Ohio  on  the  east  to  California  on 
the  west,  farmers  who  had  kept  a  record  of  their  yields,  both  before 
and  after  introducing  sugar-beet  culture.    Farmers  do  not  usually  keep 
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crop  records,  and  it  is  impossible  in  this  country  to  get  a  large  number, 
but  out  of  a  considerably  large  number  I  found  115  who  had,  and  their 
average  yield  of  wheat  has  been  increased  to  43  bushels  per  acre,  or 
nearly  three  times  the  average  yield  in  the  United  States,  and  50 
per  cent  greater  than  is  the  yield  in  Germany.  Their  average  yield 
of  corn  has  been  increased  to  53  bushels  per  acre,  of  barley  to  59,  and 
of  oats  to  60  bushels,  in  each  case  being  twice  as  great  as  is  the  average 
yield  in  the  United  States.  If  all  American  farmers  now  engaged  in 
the  culture  of  those  cereal  crops  should  produce  as  many  bushels  per 
acre  as  did  these  sugar-beet  farmers  ana  as  they  are  doing,  based  on 
the  1911  prices,  their  crops  would  be  worth  $7,900,000,000  instead  of 
$3,500,000,000.  *If  our  entire  acreage  yield  were  so  increased,  the 
prices  of  farm  and  food  products  would  be  lower  and  the  cost  of  living 
would  be  reduced. 

Even  though  a  reduction  of  duty  would  materially  lower  the  price 
of  sugar,  it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  American  consumers  to 
enact  any  tariff  measure  which  would  tend  to  check  the  development 
of  the  only  industry  the  establishment  of  which  has  doubled  and 
trebled  the  yield  of  all  cereal  crops  in  Europe,  has  doubled  the  stock- 
carrying  capacity  of  their  farms,  and  is  producing  even  a  more  marked 
effect  wherever  sugar  beets  are  grown  m  the  United  States. 

As  stated,  the  indirect  benefits  of  sugar-beet  culture  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  production  of  cereals.  They  have  found  in  Europe  that 
the  introduction  of  sugar-beet  culture  doubled  the  stock-carrying 
capacity  of  their  farms.  I  was  on  a  farm  (Jown  in  Yenc,  one  of 
Emperor  Francis  Josef's  estates  in  Bohemia,  where  they  put  a  beet- 
sugar  factory  in  60  years  ago.  They  had  kept  a  record  for  120  years, 
which  happened  to  be  60  years  before  beet  culture  was  introduced  and 
60  years  afterwards.  They  had  devoted  one-third  of  their  area  to 
sugar  beets,  and  the  yield  from  the  remaining  two-thirds  had  pro- 
duced more  tonnage  of  all  other  crops  than  had  the  original  three- 
thirds,  and  they  had  more  than  doubled  the  stock-carrying  capacity 
of  that  farm. 


According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  in  1901  the  average  working- 
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price  of  fresh  beef  has  risen  70  per  cent,  and  the  workingman  to-day 


man's  family  expended  $50.05  for  fresh  beef.     Since  that  time  the 


is  obliged  to  pay  $35  more  than  he  did  in  1901  for  the  same  amount  of 
beef.  This  excess  alone  is  double  the  amount  he  annually  expends 
for  all  the  sugar  his  family  consumes. 

Not  enough  beet  sugar  was  produced  in  1898  to  supply  the  people 
of  the  one  State  of  California,  and  now  we  produce  enough  of  beet 
sugar  to  supply  the  people  living  in  all  the  States  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  exceptmg  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  The 
industry  has  grown  from  36,000  tons  in  1898  to  500,000  tons  in  1910, 
600,000  in  1911,  and  700,000  this  year  just  past.  If  its  development 
be  not  checked  our  domestic  and  insular  sugar  soon  will  supply  this 
entire  market,  and  the  competition  between  our  manufacturers  will 
lower,  as  it  is  now  lowering,  the  price  of  sugar. 

Sugar  refining  is  not  manufacturing.  It  is  more  like  laundering,  in 
that  it  simply  means  the  washing  out  of  a  little  dirt  from  an  already 
practically  finished  product.  In  laundering  700,000  tons  of  sugar 
last  year  the  sugar  refineries  contributed  to  the  American  industry  but 
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$5,000,000,  and  in  producing  700,000  tons  of  sugar  last  year  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  contributed  $52,000,000.  In  the  refining  of  1,800,000 
tons  of  foreign  raw  sugar,  imported — and  this  is  based  on  the  state- 
ment made  some  years  ago  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  testified  here 
this  morning — there  is  involved  the  disbursement  of  but  $12,000,000 
to  American  industry  in  labor  and  supplies,  and  in  producing  that 
amount  of  sugar  from  American  beets  there  is  involved  the  distribu- 
tion of  $135,000,000. 

The  introduction  of  sugar-beet  culture  in  Europe  led  to  the  planting 
of  mangolds,  Swedes,  turnips,  and  other  hoed  crops  which  are  fed 
directly  to  stock,  and  to-day  for  every  4  acres  of  cereal  crops  grown  in 
Germany  1  acre  is  devoted  to  a  hoed  crop. 

The  wage  rate  in  the  beet  fields  of  Europe  is  but  36  cents  per  day, 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  $2.60  per  day  in  the  beet  fields  of 
die  United  States.  Mr.  Lowry  this  morning  said  that  the  wage  rates 
in  the  sugar  industries  had  practically  nothing  to  do  with  tne  cost 
of  sugar,  from  which  I  would  have  to  conclude  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence would  drop  the  seed  down  from  the  sky,  keep  the  weeds  out 
of  the  fields,  carry  the  beets  to  the  factory,  run  them  through  the 
factory,  and  load  the  sugar  on  the  cars. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  do  you  get  your  figures  in  regard  to  the  cost  of 
labor  abroad  and  the  cost  of  labor  here  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  got  my  facts  concerning  the  cost  of  labor  abroad 
from  my  own  investigations  from  several  trips  there. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  average  cost  i 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Sir  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  The  average  cost  of  so  much  a  day  I 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  The  average  cost  of  the  labor?   ' 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Of  all  labor  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Of  all  labor;  the  average  cost,  yes,  sir;  and  from  the 
figures  gathered  by  Mr.  Dowling,  of  the  British  Beet  Sugar  Associa- 
tion, and  figures  gathered  by  M.  Saillard,  who  is  at  the  nead  of  the 
laboratories  of  the  sugar  syndicate  of  France. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  was  stated  here  this  morning  that  the  cost  of  labor 
was  the  same  abroad  and  here. 

Mr.  Harbison  of  New  York.  Mr.  Palmer,  in  spite  of  the  difference 
assumed  by  him — I  say  " assumed' '  for  the  purpose  of  argument — in 
the  cost  of  labor  to  the  farmer  here  and  abroad,  do  the  beet-sugar 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  pay  the  farmer  any  more  per 
ton  for  his  sugar  beets  than  the  European  manufacturer,  for  instance, 
the  German  beet-sugar  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  not  concede  the  figures  that  Mr. 
Lowry  put  into  the  record  of  one  of  the  other  committees. 

Mr.  Harbison  of  New  York.  Perhaps  you  have  not  seen  them. 
They  are  the  official  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  German 
Government. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes;  the  figures  as  published  there  are  correct,  but 
those  figures  do  not  correspond  with  the  ones  I  had  in  mind.  The 
price  of  beets  in  Germany  is  much  higher  than  in  some  other  countries. 
In  Russia  the  price  of  beets  is  under  $4  a  ton,  and  there  are  several 
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things  that  you  must  take  into  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
price  of  beets.  The  beet  is  only  good  for  sugar  manufacture  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  sugar  you  can  get  out  of  it,  and  you  can  not  get 
as  much  sugar  out  of  the  American  beet  as  you  can  out  of  the  foreign 
beet,  not  only  because  they  are  lower  in  sugar  content,  but  especially 
because  they  are  lower  in  purity. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  You  were  not  discussing  that,  Mr. 
Palmer.  You  were  discussing  the  actual  money  wages  of  farm 
laborers  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  but  a  fraction  abroad  of  what 
they  are  here. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  But  in  spite  of  that,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  farmer  who  has  to  pay  these  higher  wages  here  gets  any  more 
for  his  ton  of  beets  from  the  American  sugar  manufacturers  than,  for 
instance,  the  German  farmer,  who  pays  less  wages,  does  from  the 
German  beet-sugar  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Harrison;  the  German  farmer  does  not 
begin  to  get  the  price  for  his  beets  that  the  American  farmer  does. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  The  statistics  submitted  this  morning 
controvert  that  statement. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  be  very  gjlad  to  take  those  statistics  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  figures  paid  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  common 
statement  in  eastern  Germany  that  the  wage  of  laborers  is  a  mark  a 
day:  that  is,  24.8  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  Some  farmers  here,  I  believe,  are  paid  for  the  saccha- 
rine strength  in  the  beet. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  universal  or  not; 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  not  universal,  but  a  great  many  do.    • 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  Wnat  kind  of  laborers  are  employed 
in  raising  sugar  beets  in  the  Western  States  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  made  a  statement  of  that.  I  presume  you  are 
thinking  of  whether  there  are  many  Japanese  and  Cninese  engaged  in 
the  industry  ? 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
there  are. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  put  it  in  my  testimony  either  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  or  before  tne  Hardwick  committee,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  file  a  supplementary  brief  and  include  those  figures;  I  gathered 
it  for  all  of  the  factories. 

White  sugar  for  the  United  States  market  is  supplied  only  by  the 
seaboard  refiners  and  by  the  domestic  sugar  producers.  Their  inter- 
ests are  antagonistic;  tne  extension  of  the  business  of  one  necessarily 
curtails  the  business  of  the  other.  The  domestic  sugar  industry  is 
growing  too  rapidly  to  suit  the  refiners  and  they  have  decided  mat 
Congress  shall  destroy  it  by  reducing  the  import  duty  on  foreign  sugar, 
their  raw  material.  They  admitted  under  oath  that  they  inaugurated 
the  campaign  for  free  sugar,  that  they  established  a  press  bureau 
under  the  guise  of  the  "Wholesale  Grocers'  Committee,"  and  that  for 
years  they  have  conducted  and  paid  all  the  bills  of  this  fictitious 
organization  which  has  flooded  tne  country  with  misleading  state- 
ments and  petitions. 
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Since  tlie  observing  scientific  men  of  Europe  discovered  the  value 
of  sugar-beet  culture  as  a  rotating  crop,  the  refining  of  imported  raw 
sugar  has  ceased  with  them  and  the  exports  of  beet  sugar  have  grown 
to  several  million  tons.  Germany  alone  has  paid  out  m  export  T>oun- 
ties  $350,000,000,  that  is,  from  1840  to  1903,  and  the  greater  part  of 
that  money  was  paid  out  in  export  bounties  after  Germany  had 
reached  a  production  of  sufficient  sugar  to  supply  her  own  people. 
It  certainly  can  not  be  thought  that  Germany  would  give  Great  Brit- 
ain a  bounty  or  a  present  of  $25,000,000  or  $30,000,000  a  year  because 
of  her  love  for  the  British  people. 

They  have  been  perfectly  content  to  have  their  producers  sell 
Great  Britain  sugar  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  and  to  reim- 
burse those  producers  out  of  the  imperial  treasury;  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  it.  Those  people  are  not  fools.  They  are  the  most 
diligent  thinkers  in  the  world,  and  this  immense  expenditure  was 
made  because  German  economists  appreciated  the  value  of  sugar- 
beet  culture  in  rejuvenating  her  worn-out  soils.  They  only  ceased 
paying  those  bounties  when  Great  Britain  forced  them  to.  Great 
Britain  brought  about  the  Brussels  convention  and  forced  the 
European  countries  to  stop  paying  bounties. 

To  destroy  or  check  the  expansion  of  an  industry,  the  development 
of  which  will  add  several  billion  dollars  to  the  annual  wealth  produc- 
tion of  this  Nation,  is  a  responsibility  which  I  feel  confident  no  great 
political  party  is  willing;  or  anxious  to  assume,  especially  when  by  no 
possibility  could  the  direct  saving  exceed  14  cents  per  annum  per 
capita. 

Some  have  concluded  that  because  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
could  not  now  exist  without  a  tariff,  it  never  would  be  able  to,  but  this 
conclusion  is  in  error.  Based  on  the  reports  of  the  census  of  1899, 
1904,  and  1909,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during  that  period 
the  price  of  beets,  which  is  the  main  item  which  makes  up  the  major 
cost  of  production,  increased  36  per  cent,  the  cost  of  producing  sugar 
declined  from  $4.26  in  1899  to  $3.86  in  1904,  and  to  $3.67  in  1909. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  Mr.  Palmer,  will  you  permit  me  to 
interrupt  you  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  Are  vou  familiar  with  the  figures  for 
the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1903  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  1903? 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  Just  roughly  speaking. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  consider- 
ably less  than  the  annual  output  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States 
to-day? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  could  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Harrison,  without  looking 
it  up.    I  may  have  those 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  Is  it  not  true  it  is  five  or  six  times  as 
great  to-day  as  it  was  then  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  Harrison  oi  New  York.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  inject  this 
remark  in  your  speech,  I  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1903,  when  we 
passed  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty,  and  we  heard  then  from  the 
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beet-sugar  men  of  the  United  States  the  same  statements  that  they 
are  making  now,  that  the  reduction  in  the  duty  by  admitting  Cuban 
sugar  20  per  cent  cheaper  would  ruin  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the 
United  States.  I  merely  suggest  that  to  some  manufacturers  the 
tariff  seems  to  be  more  of  a  frame  of  mind  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  not  a  frame  of  mind,  if  the  Chairman  will 
permit  me  to  add  that  when  Cuban  reciprocity  came  in  that  some 
thirty-odd  factories  which  were  building  immediately  went  out  of 
existence. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  That  is  simply  what  I  call  a  "  frame 
of  mind." 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  "frame  of  mind"  was  this,  Mr.  Harrison,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 
we  had  at  that  time  86  projected  plants  to  cost  $49,000,000,  and  all 
but  six  of  them  were  abandoned,  and  only  six  have  ever  been  built 
since.  Now,  whether  it  was  a  "rrame  of  mind"  or  other  conditions, 
we  know  that  is  the  result.  As  Mr.  Cleveland  said,  "  It  is  a  condition, 
and  not  a  theory,  that  confronts  us." 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  The  condition  to-day  is  that  instead 
of  going  out  of  business  the  industry  is  five  or  six  times  as  big  as  it 
was  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  Mr.  Harrison;  but  during  the  first  five  or  six 
years  under  the  Dinglev  bill  our  beet -sugar  factories  increased  in 
number  several  hundred  per  cent.  The  increase  in  beets  was  small; 
it  was  a  new  crop.  After  the  enactment  of  the  Cuban  reciprocity 
treaty  things  turned  over  absolutely.  The  farmers  had  begun  to 
find  out  the  value  of  the  crop,  but  you  could  not  get  capital  to  go  into 
the  factories,  and  in  this  great  country  we  are  only  building  two  or 
three  factories  a  vear. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Palmer,  is  it  not  true  that  in  1903  we  had  some 
fifty-odd  beet-sugar  factories  in  this  country  and  now  we  have 
but  71,  and  the  great  increase  in  production  is  not  in  new  factories, 
but  addition  and  increased  facilities,  more  efficient  management  and 
understanding  of  the  business  in  the  factories  we  had  in  existence  at 
that  timet 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  the  desire  of  the  farmers  to  grow 
beets. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  Combined  with  the  general  tendency 
observable  in  other  lines  of  business  to  consolidate  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  can  not  consolidate  much  in  the  beet-sugar 
business.  It  is  a  business — the  manufacturing  of  sugar  from  beets — 
that  can  not  be  concentrated  as  the  business  of  refining  can;  it  must 
be  scattered  over  a  wide  area. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  not  the  number  of  factories  in  existence  in  16  or 
17  States? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Seventeen  States. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  Has  any  great  power  entering  into  the 
purchase  of  sugar-beet  plants  closed  down  any  factories  for  purpose 
of  stopping  competition  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  The  only  factories  that  have 
closed  down  have  been  those  that  did  not  get  enough  beets. 

Mr.  Ansberry.  Is  that  last  statement  compatible  with  the  state- 
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ment  as  to  the  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  grow  beets, 
that  you  have  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  was  referring  to  the  factories  closed  down  some 
years  ago  in  Michigan,  and  which  were  moved  West,  and  they  told 
me — I  have  not  been  there  to  investigate  it  myself — but  they  told  me 
that  in  almost  every  instance  in  Michigan  wnere  a  factory  has  been 
moved  away,  that  had  the  factory  remained  there  they  now  could  get 
sufficient  beets.  It  comes  about,  in  a  measure,  through  this:  The 
farmer  had  an  idea  that  sugar  beets  injured  his  soil  and  he  would  not 
grow  sugar  beets  unless  he  got  a  high  price.  He  was  looking  solely 
upon  the  amount  of  money  that  he  got  for  a  ton  of  beets,  but  he  has 
gradually  been  taught  that  sugar  beets  improve  his  soil,  and  now  he 
is  very  much  more  anxious  to  grow  beets  tnan  he  was,  because  of  the 
double  incentive  of  putting  his  ground  in  excellent  condition  for 
other  crops,  and  at  the  same  time  securing  a  money  return  for  his 
beets. 

Mr.  Ansberry.  Then,  is  the  sending  out  of  the  field  men,  who  are 
engaged  in  inducing  farmers  to  sign  contracts  to  raise  beets,  due  to 
the  competition  among  the  factories  to  get  desirable  territory} 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  I  auite  understand  that  question. 

Mr.  Ansberry.  As  I  understand  it,  the  field  men  are  engaged  con- 
stantly by  the  sugar-beet  manufacturers  to  contract  with  farmers  in 
advance  to  raise  beets  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ansberry.  Is  that  done  for  the  purpose  of  setting  desirable 
territory  near  the  factory,  or  is  it  done  to  induce  a  larger  number  of 
farmers  to  engage  in  the  production  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  depends  on  a  great  many  other  things.  In 
some  districts  they  have  more  acreage  if  they  would  sign  everything 
that  came  along;  they  would  have  much  more  acreage  than  they 
could  handle,  so  the  field  men  go  out  and  select  certain  districts,  the 
districts  that  they  know  give  the  best  beets,  and  select  acreage  in 
those  districts. 

Mr.  Ansberry.  Then  it  is  not  because  the  farmer  does  not  desire 
to  raise  sugar  beets  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  is  not? 

Mr.  Ansberry.  You  have  made  two  statements  there,  apparently, 
that  are  not  consistent  with  reference  to  the  desire  of  ail  tanners  to 
raise  beets,  and  the  closing  of  factories  because  farmers  no  longer 
desired  to  raise  beets. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  said  that  in  referring  to  the  closing  of  factories, 
and  I  was  referring  then  to  those  factories  which  closed  years  ago  in 
Michigan,  and  which  have  been  moved  into  the  Western  States. 

Mr.  Ansberry.  The  question  that  I  asked  you  in  connection  with 
that  was  whether  or  not  the  sugar-beet  factory  had  field  men  out 
engaged  constantly  to  contract  with  the  farmers,  because  the  farmers 
had  to  be  canvassed  in  order  to  get  them  to  raise  beets. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  should  say  both. 

Mr.  Ansberry.  Both? 
Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  Mr.  Palmer,  if  I  may  interrupt  you  a 
moment  before  you  proceed,  is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories of  Michigan  are  combined  f 
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Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  The  largest  company  of  Michigan 
owns  six  factories. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  What  is  the  name  of  that  company  ! 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  The  Michigan  Beet  Sugar  Co.  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  I  think  it  is  just  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  Is  not  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  owned 
by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  know.  I  understand  they  have  an  interest 
in  that  factory  or  company,  or  did  have. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.  is  part  of  the  $23,000,000  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  has  invested  in  beet-sugar  plants  throughout  the  country  f 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  can  help  the  chairman,  Mr.  Palmer,  if  you  will 
permit  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Hardwick  hearings  the  evidence 
is  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  that  time  owned  34  per 
cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  Has  it  not  since  transpired  that  they 
own  the  controlling  interest  ? 

Mr.  Fordnet.  No,  sir;  they  were  at  that  time  reducing  their  hold- 
ings. They  at  one  time  held  forty-odd  per  cent,  but  they  have  been 
reducing  their  holdings  in  that  company,  and  I  think  they  have 
reduced  that  to  34  per  cent. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Another  misapprehension  is  concerning  the  percent- 
age of  sugar  beets  grown  by  the  factories  and  those  grown  dv  inde- 
pendent farmers  under  contract.  I  am  now  gathering  data,  hoping 
to  get  it  complete,  concerning  this  question.  Up  to  the  present 
moment,  I  have  received  the  data  from  56  factories,  and  these  figures 
show  that  16  factories  have  grown  no  beets  whatever;  4  others  grow 
less  than  a  hundred  acres  each;  7  others  less  than  a  thousand  acres 
each;  52  grow  an  aggregate  of  13,083  acres,  or  4  per  cent  of  their 
total  supply;  and  4  of  the  California  factories  located  where  they 
must  grow  their  beets  or  remain  idle,  grow  28,204  acres.  The  acreage 
grown  under  contract  for  the  56  factories  by  farmers  was  341,976, 
supplied  by  41,287  farmers.  Aside  from  the  4  California  factories 
mentioned.  95  to  97  per  cent  of  the  beets  grown  in  the  United  States 
are  grown  oy  somewhere  from  75,000  to  100,000  independent  farmers, 
all  of  whom  are  directly  interested  in  this  sugar  tariff. 

Based  on  a  careful  study  of  this  great  economic  question,  I  say  to 
the  members  of  this  honorable  committee  that  the  nigher  you  place 
the  duty  on  sugar  within  reason,  the  more  you  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
living.  In  numerous  localities — in  a  dozen  different  States — thou- 
sands of  farmers  now  are  anxious  to  engage  in  sugar-beet  culture,  and 
thereby  increase  or  stimulate  yields  oi  their  fields,  but  with  the 
present  attitude  of  Congress  concerning  the  import  duty  on  foreign 
sugar,  no  capital  is  available  for  the  erection  of  factories.  Place 
the  duty  on  raw  sugar  at  2  cents  per  pound,  or  even  leave  it  where  it 
is,  and  assure  investors  that  the  party  which  is  committed  to  a  low 
tariff  recognizes  the  importance  of  this  great  economic  question,  and 
not  only  will  you  have  in  10  years  the  cheapest  sugar  the  country 
ever  has  produced,  but  you  will  have  cheapened  their  food  products 
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to  a  greater  extent  than  you  will  by  any  other  one  measure  this 
Congress  can  pass. 

lir.  Harbison  of  New  York.  Are  there  any  questions,  gentle- 
men ?    [After  a  pause.]    If  not,  thank  you,  Mr.  ralmer. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Mr.  Hathaway,  of  Michigan!  would  like  to  address 
the  committee  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  You  have  already  consumed  1  hour 
and  20  minutes,  Mr.  Oxnard,  although  I  admit  the  committee  has 
helped  you  to  consume  that. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  made  it  an  hour  and  five  minutes,  actual  consump- 
tion. 

TESTIMONY  OF  F.  B.  HATHAWAY,  SECRETARY  MICHIGAN 

SUGAR  CO.,  DETEOIT,  MICH. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  acting  chairman,  Mr.  Harrison 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Habrison  of  New  York.  Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  only  two  or  three  points 
that  I  specially  care  to  bring  out  at  this  time  in  the  few  minutes  that 
are  allotted  to  me. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hathaway,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Oxnard's  side  has  only  40  minutes  more,  by  a  very  liberal 
calculation,  do  you  desire  me  to  call  your  attention  at  such  time  as 
you  may  designate?  Do  you  want  to  speak  10  or  15  minutes,  or  do 
you  want  to  consume  the  rest  of  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  desire  to  speak  15  minutes.  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  one  particular  matter  that  I  think  has  been  presented 
to  your  consideration  to-day,  but  in  such  a  way  that  you  have  gotten 
entirely  the  wrong  impression.  The  statement  was  made  by  one  of 
the  speakers  this  morning  that  the  price  of  sugar  is  less  in  the  city  of 
New  York  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  admitted  that  was  not  correct  afterwards. 

A  Voice.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  did,  too. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Whether  he  admitted  it  or  not,  the  statement  is 
hardly  in  accord  with  the  facts.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  Willett 
&  Gray's  Weekly  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  dated  January  9, 
1912,  which  gives  a  r6sum6  of  the  New  York  quotations  week  by 
week  for  the  past  10  years,  and  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  first, 
that  the  quotations  as  given  herein  for  the  current  year  are  the  net 
cash  quotations  after  the  2  per  cent  cash  discount  has  been  deducted, 
and  in  order  to  compare  them  with  the  other  quotations  I  shall  add 
that  2  per  cent  to  avoid  the  fraction  of  a  cent  on  any  given  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar.  Beginning  with  the  week  of  the  3d  of  October, 
1912,  the  net  cash  price  of  sugar  as  given  here  is  4.851,  which  was  a 
4.95  quotation  less  2  per  cent  cash,  seven  days.    The  next  week's 

?nce  declined  5  points,  making  the  cash  quotation  4.90  f.  o.  b.  New 
^ork — no,  making  the  quotation  4.90,  subject  to  a  2  per  cent  cash 
discount,  which  quotation  of  4.90  was  maintained  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  calendar  year,  between  the  dates  indicated  we  have  the 
introduction  of  the  domestic  crop  of  beet  sugar  for  the  current  year. 
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I  venture  to  say  here,  and  I  will  give  specific  illustrations  of  the 
truth  of  my  statement,  that  there  was  not  a  minute  between  the  10th 
day  of  October,  1912,  and  the  1st  day  of  January,  1913,  when  the  cost 
of  domestic  sugar  delivered  at  any  point  in  the  United  States — from 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  between  the 
Ohio  River  and  the  Canadian  boundary — was  not  less  than  the  quo- 
tation in  New  York.  The  highest  price  of  sugar  in  the  territory 
mentioned  would  be  the  price  in  the  Twin  Cities,  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  where  the  rate  of  freight  is  30  cents.  The  maximum  base 
price  of  beet  sugar  in  the  time  indicated  was  4.50;  add  30  cents 
freight  to  it  and  you  get  a  quotation  of  4.80  in  the  Twin  Cities,  whereas 
the  quotation  in  New  York  itself  was  4.90.  A  few  days  after  this 
open  4.50  quotation  went  into  effect,  the  price  of  domestic  beet  sugar 
in  the  Twin  Cities  and  throughout  that  section  of  the  country  where 
the  highest  freight  rate  is,  declined  to  a  4.35  basis,  and  add  30  cents 
to  that  and  you  get  4.65,  the  delivered  price. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  giving  the  New  York  quotations  from  4.90  at 
St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  would  you  add  to  the  4.90  the  30  cents 
freight? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  To  get  the  New  York  freight  there;  but  I  am 
figuring  on  the  delivered  price  of  beet  sugar  in  the  Twin  Cities  as 
against  the  price  of  cane  sugar  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Fobdnby.  Yes ;  but  in  the  Twin  Cities,  the  two  together 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  will  get  to  that  in  just  a  moment,  if  you  will 
bear  with  me.  That  was  the  maximum  price  for  beet  sugar  in  the 
Twin  Cities. 

Take  it  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  city  of  Chicago  has  been  buy- 
ing beet  sugar  during  this  interval  at  a  base  price  as  low  as  4.20, 
whereas  the  cash  price  in  New  York,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
refiners  that  cut  it  five  points,  has  been  during  that  period  4.90.  The 
delivered  price  of  beet  sugar  in  the  city  of  Chicago  has  been  as  low  as 
4.42A,  ana  I  know  some  sales  that  were  made  at  4.40  delivered  in 
Chicago,  whereas  the  price  of  cane  sugar  in  New  York  was  4.90.  You 
take,  for  instance,  Cincinnati.  The  prevailing  price  for  beet  sugar  in 
Cincinnati  during  this  time  had  been  4.40  plus  19$  cents  for  the 
delivered  price,  and  that  makes  4.59$  cents,  the  delivered  price  in 
Cincinnati,  as  against  4.90  in  New  York. 

Now,  we  will  take  the  city  of  Detroit;  4.40  plus  17$  cents,  makes 
you  4.57$  cents  in  Detroit,  as  against  4.90  in  New  York.  I  say,  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  price  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  between  the 
dates  indicated,  when  the  beet  crop  came  on  the  market  and  the  1st 
day  of  January,  and  in  the  territory  described  has  been  below  the 
price  of  cane  sugar  in  New  York,  thus  controverting  the  statement 
that  has  been  made  here — that  the  price  of  sugar  in  New  York,  under 
the  eaves  of  the  refineries,  is  the  lowest  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  Mr.  Lowry  is  wrong  when  he  said  the  price 
of  sugar  was  always  lowest  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Hathaway.  I  have  given  the  distinct  statement  here,  and  the 
quotations  are  before  me.  The  proof  is  right  here,  and  if  any  gentle- 
man desires  to  have  this  substantiated  any  further  than  by  my  naked 
statement,  which  I  have  given  under  oath,  I  will  furnish  you  invoices 
and  settlements  to  substantiate  every  word  that  I  have  said. 
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Not  only  has  the  delivered  price  of  beet  sugar  throughout  this  great 
interior  district  been  lower  this  year  than  the  price  of  cane  sugar  at 
the  very  doors  of  the  Eastern  refineries,  but  beet  sugar  has  been  sold 
all  this  season  in  every  State  in  the  Union  except  six  or  eight,  and  in 
nearly  every  market  it  has  entered  the  delivered  price  of  oeet  sugar 
has  been  from  40  to  50  cents  per  100  pounds  below  the  delivered  price 
of  cane  sugar  in  that  same  market. 

Were  there  time  I  could  show  you  that  this  is  no  unusual  condition. 
I  could  show  you  that  a  year  ago  the  advent  of  beet  sugar  not  only 
checked  the  arbitrary  high  price  of  cane  sugar  fixed  by  the  very  re- 
finers who  are  here  asking  for  free  trade  or  low  duties,  but  forced  these 
same  refiners  to  drop  their  prices  from  1 J  to  2  cents  per  pound  through- 
out the  entire  United  States. 

Now,  why  has  this  condition  prevailed  ?  Because  there  are  seventy 
odd  beet  sugar  factories  competing  with  each  other  in  this  territory, 
and  there  have  been  only  three  potent  cane  refineries  competing  with 
themselves  on  the  selling  price  of  cane  sugar.  There  is  the  reason 
that  the  prices  of  beet  sugar  during  the  beet-sugar  season  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged  have  been  made  independent  of  the  price  of  cane 
sugar;  and  the  low  quotations  that  I  have  just  given  you  are  brought 
about  by  this  competition  between  the  beet  sugar  people  themselves. 
That  is  what  I  am  getting  at,  and  I  bring  it  out  for  this  purpose, 
that  if  you  wish  to  throttle  that  kind  of  competition  and  to  turn  this 
market  over  to  the  three  gentlemen  who  have  come  here  this  morn- 
ing and  asked  for  a  low  tariff  on  sugar,  you  will  introduce  into  the 
economic  policy  of  this  country  the  absence  of  that  competition 
which  you  are  trying  to  give  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  regulate  the  price  of  foodstuffs.     [Applause.] 

Now,  you  have  your  choice  between  facing  this  matter  of  the  price 
in  the  hands  of  a  great  number  of  people  who  are  competing  for  the 
market  or  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  three  concerns.  There  is  the 
whole  question  in  a  nutshell.  Why  ?  This  honorable  committee,  in 
the  report  of  the  majority  members  of  the  committee  accompanying 
their  last  bill  on  sugar,  said  that  the  cost  of  sugar  in  Germany — raw 
sugar — ranged  from  1.96  to  2.07,  and  that  the  cost  of  refined  sugar 
in  Germany  was  2.41$.  The  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  of  which  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  being  secretary,  I  think  buys  its  sugar  as  cheaply  as 
does  any  other  company,  and  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  has  paid  for 
the  extractable  sugar  in  the  beet  during  the  time  that  it  has  been  in 
operation  S2.62  a  nundred  before  we  began  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture. 

Gentlemen,  raw  material  before  we  touch  it  in  our  factories  costs 
Bs  S2.62  per  nundred,  and  the  C09t  of  the  sugar  in  Germany — raw — 
ready  for  the  refinery,  or  refined  sugar  ready  for  the  table,  is  the 
price  I  have  indicated,  and  there  is  but  one  thing  for  us  to  do  if  we 
compete  without  a  tariff  with  the  foreign  sugar. 

To  drive  it  further  home,  Cuban  sugar  is  selling  to-day  in  New  York 
for  February  delivery  at  2-^  cents  per  pound  in  bond.  You  add 
1.35  (round  numbers),  the  Cuban  tariff  on  that  sugar,  and  you  get 
3.41,  but  leave  out  the  tariff  and  that  Cuban  sugar  laid  down  in 
New  York  at  the  present  daily  quotation  costs  but  $2.06  per  hundred 
pounds.    I  say  that  with  that  cost  on  foreign  sugar  we  must  go  out 
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of  business  unless  something  stands  between  us  and  that  cost  of 
foreign  sugar,  and  when  the  domestic  beet  sugar  goes  out  of  existence 
you  come  to  this  one  thing,  that  you  have  removed  the  only  com- 
petition that  stands  between  those  three  men  and  feeding  90,000,000 
people  with  a  necessity  of  life. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kindness.     [Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  arrangements  were  made  where- 
by Mr.  Oxnard  was  to  have  20  minutes  to  yield  to  farmers  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  30  minutes  left  on 
the  regular  schedule  now. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  He  only  took  10  minutes,  the  last  witness,  and  we 
had  40  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  They  started  at  2.10,  and  it  is  not  3.45. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  some  questions  which  were 
asked. 

The  Chairman.  I  took  the  time  of  questioning  out  of  Mr.  Lowiy^ 
time,  as  we  always  do. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  If  you  take  it  out  of  his  time,  would  not  you  take  it 
out  of  ours  1 

The  Chairman.  I  say  I  did  take  it  out  of  his.  Most  of  the  time  of 
Mr.  Lowry's  statement  was  taken  up  by  questions  of  Mr.  Fordney. 
I  did  not  take  it  out  of  his  time,  but  I  mean  it  was  added  to  his  time. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  not  we  get  two  witnesses  that  will 
take  five  minutes?  Then  I  would  like  to  have  three  farmers  to 
come  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  consumed,  according  to  my  figures,  1 
hour  and  35  minutes. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  There  are  three  gentlemen,  I  understand,  here  from 
Colorado  who  would  just  like  a  few  minutes;  these  are  the  men 
Mr.  Oxnard  speaks  of.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  come  so  far, 
we  ought  to  give  just  a  few  minutes  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Oxnard,  you  have  already  consumed  1  hour 
and  35  minutes  of  your  1  hour  and  45  minutes.  That  leaves  but 
10  minutes  of  your  original  time.  I  do  not  like  to  cut  you  short,  but 
other  gentlemen  are  waiting  here.  We  have  another  hearing.  I  do 
not  want  to  .intrench  on  them,  but  how  much  time  do  you  want  f 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Say  half  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  give  you  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  would  like  Mr.  Wagner  now  to  occupy  five  minutes. 

TESTIMONY  OF  B.  O.  WAGNEB,  PRESIDENT  WISCONSIN  STJGAB 

CO.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  be  stopped  at  the  end  of  five  min- 
utes yielded  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  four  beet-sugar 
companies  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  that  are  all  separate,  independent 
corporations,  and  I  come  here  to  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the 
existing  tariff  for  the  following  reasons: 
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We  need  protection  simply  because  of  the  higher  cost  of.  labor  in 
our  country  compared  witn  the  foreign  countries.  I  have  personal 
knowledge  of  that  because  I  have  personally  investigated  it.  I  know 
that  labor  in  European  factories  is  paid  less  than  one-half  of  what  is 
paid  in  our  factories,  and  less  than  one-third  on  European  farms  what 
we  pay  on  our  farms.  I  know  that  from  actual  personal  investiga- 
tion. The  profits  in  our  business  are  now  so  moderate  that  the  indus- 
try can  not  exist  with  lower  prices.  This  is  the  statement  that  I 
make,  and  I  make  it  under  oatn,  and  I  make  it  subject  to  any  verifi- 
cation in  books  or  anything;  that  the  committee  may  want  to  make. 
I  have  not  time  enough  to  Dring  figures  to  prove  that. 

The  first  of  the  four  companies  in  Wisconsin  was  organized  and 
commenced  business  in  1901  and  the  last  one  in  1906.  The  four 
companies  represent  an  investment  of  $3,000,000.  None  of  them  is 
capitalized  for  more  than  the  actual  investment;  in  other  words, 
there  is  no  water  in  the  stock  of  the  companies.  "On  account  of  the 
pioneer  work,  largely  educating  farmers  to  grow  beets,  none  of  these 
companies  have  paid  dividends  for  the  first  three  or  four  years,  and 
since  that  time  none  of  them  have  paid  to  average  over  7  per  cent. 
This  is  all  subject  to  verification,  gentlemen. 

I  also,  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  industry  in  general,  know 
that  there  was  a  certain  number  of  failures,  that  at  least  10  per  cent 
of  the  factories  that  were  organized  and  built  in  the  United  States  in 
the  past  15  years  were  failures,  and  I  know  that  75  per  cent  pay  not 
to  exceed  and  earn  not  to  exceed  7  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  remainder 
only  a  few  would  earn  more  than  that  or  what  might  be  termed 
excessive  profits. 

I  bring  this  matter  out,  gentlemen,  to  show  that  there  are  not 
excessive  profits  in  the  industry,  and  that  the  tariff  is  not  making 
the  people  interested  in  this  industry  unduly  wealthy  at  the  expense 
of  the  public. 

I  also  want  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  we  buy  a  lot  of  machinery  on 
which  there  is  a  duty.  We  buy  a  lot  of  supplies — as,  for  instance,  we 
buy  a  lot  of  cotton  and  jute — on  which  there  is  a  duty,  and  that  if  the 
duty  should  be  taken  off  the  sugar  or  reduced  it  will  necessarily  follow 
that  the  duty  on  these  other  things  should  be  taken  off,  to  put  us  in 
the  same  position  as  we  were  before. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  public  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  coun- 
try to  the  consumer  is  lower  as  comparea  with  the  price  of  sugar  in 
tHe  other  countries,  and  also  the  price  of  sugar  in  this  country  since 
the  advent  of  beet  sugar  15  years  ago  has  steadily  declined.  This  is 
evidence  that  further  development  oi  the  beet-sugar  industry  will  fur- 
ther reduce  the  cost  of  production  and  will  further  reduce  the  price  to 
the  consumer.  The  fact  that  10  years  ago  the  cost  of  producing 
sugar  was  just  about  a  half  cent  on  the  average  higher  throughout 
the  United  States  than  it  is  to-day  can  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
further  development  of  the  industry  will  improve  farm  ,and  factory 
machinery  so  that  eventually  the  industry  can  compete  with  foreign 
countries  without  any  protection. 

As  an  economic  proposition,  it  has  been  brought  out  that  beets  are 
a  benefit  to  agriculture  in  general.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  in 
Europe  when  one  asks  the  question  over  there  whether  beets  are 
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good  for  agriculture,  it  has  been  known  there  so  many  years,  and  it  is 
also  an  established  fact  in  this  country  where  sugar  factories  have 
existed  for  the  past  10  years. 

It  has  also  been  brought  out  that  the  production  of  beet  sugar  dis- 
tributes about  $75  per  ton  among  the  American  people,  while  the 
refining  of  imported  raw  sugar  distributes  less  than  $10  a  ton.  That 
also  should  be  considered  as  a  question  of  great  economic  value. 

The  effect  of  the  tariff  reduction  on  sugar  prices 

The  Chairman.  Your  five  minutes  are  up,  Mr.  Wagner. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  can  file  the  rest,  unless  you  want  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  can  finish  in  two  minutes  more. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Oxnard  has  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  can  have  two  minutes. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Free  sugar  means  the  absolute  destruction  of  the 
beet-sugar  industry,  and  the  slightest  reduction  means  to  retard 
development.  A  lower  tariff,  therefore,  means  lower  prices  for  sugar 
only  until  the  existing  beet-sugar  industry  is  destroyed  or  until  further 
development  of  the  industry  ceases.  After  that  decreased  produc- 
tion and  lack  of  competition  will  tend  to  increase  the  prices. 

At  the  present  time  about  80  per  cent  or  $300,000,000  worth  of 
sugar  consumed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  pass  through 
the  hands  of  three  separate  refining  interests,  namely,  tne  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  Arbuckles,  and  the  Spreckels.  These  people 
have,  through  the  public  press  and  through  manufactured  petitions, 
made  propaganda  tor  a  lower  tariff  on  sugar.  Inasmuch  as  a  high 
or  low  tariff  nas  but  little  effect  on  their  business  of  refining  imported 
sugar,  they  can  only  be  interested  in  a  lower  tariff  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  which  is  now  their  only 
competition. 

It  is  an  established  business  proposition  that  competition  between 
several  hundred  beet-sugar  factories  located  over  an  area  covering 
the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  will  insure  the  consumer  cheaper 
sugar  than  compulsory  Sherman-law  competition  between  three  sugar 
refining  interests  located  in  a  limited  territory  on  the  seaboard. 

Because  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  or  Sugar  Trust  is  inter- 
ested in  some  of  the  existing  beet-sugar  companies  these  companies, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  may  not  object  to  some 
reduction  in  the  tariff,  but  their  only  object  can  be  to  prevent  further 
development  of  the  industry  in  order  to  prevent  further  competition. 

The  Government  will  lose  all  the  revenue  incidental  to  a  reduced 
tariff,  but  the  consumer  will  make  no  corresponding  gain,  because 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  this  country  goes  into 
manufacture  of  such  articles  as  candy,  confections,  chewing  gum. 
chewing  tobacco,  liquors,  condensed  milk,  and  others,  the  retail 
price  of  which  will  not  be  affected  by  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  sugar. 
This  40  per  cent  which,  under  only  a  moderate  reduction,  amounts  to 
a  large  sum  of  money  will  go  to  the  manufacturers  and  distributors 
of  the  above  articles  as  increased  profits. 

Summing  up,  the  present  tariff  of  sugar  should  not  be  reduced, 
because  it  is  building  up  an  important  and  beneficial  home  agricul- 
tural industry  of  great  value;  that  with  further  development  can 
eventually  compete  with  foreign  countries ;  because  the  existing  indus- 
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try  is  not  making  excessive  profits;  because  it  is  no  burden  to  the 
people;  because  it  is  a  large  revenue  producer  for  the  Government. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  question  should  be  a  matter  of  politics 
and  adjusted  by  men  elected  to  only  a  two-year  tenure  of  office,  who 
therefore  can  not  have  the  knowledge  or  tune  necessary  to  investi- 
gate and  decide  such  questions  on  their  economic  values  to  the  Nation. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  what  an  impartial  commission  of  expert 
economists  would  not  only  decide  in  favorof  retaining  the  present 
tariff,  but  probably  in  favor  of  increasing  it  in  order  to  hasten  the 
development  of  such  an  important  industry  as  beet-sugar  production. 

Mr.  Wagner  also  furnished  the  following  brief : 

To  ike  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives: 

On  behalf  of  the  four  beet-sugar  companies  in  Wisconsin,  all  separate  independent 
corporations,  I  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  existing  tariff  on  sugar  for  the 
following  reasons: 

FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  SUGAR  COMPANIES. 

The  sugar  industry  needs  protection  because  of  higher  cost  of  labor  compared  with 
foreign  sugar-producing  countries.  The  profits  are  now  so  moderate  that  the  home 
industry  can  not  exist  with  lower  prices.  The  first  of  these  four  companies  in  Wiscon- 
sin was  organized  and  commenced  business  in  1901  and  the  last  in  1906.  They  repre- 
sent an  investment  of  $3,000,000.  None  of  these  companies  are  capitalized  for  more 
than  the  actual  investment  in  the  plants.  None  of  tnese  companies  have  paid  divi- 
dends during  the  first  three  years  of  their  existence  and  none  of  them  have  since  paid 
dividends  averaging  over  7  per  cent.  ThiB  statement  is  subject  to  verification  at  any 
time  by  an  inspection  of  the  books  of  the  various  companies. 

Investigation  will  show  that  out  of  all  of  the  beet-sugar  companies  that  organized  and 
built  factories  during  the  past  1$  years  in  the  United  States,  over  10  per  cent  were  total 
failures,  that  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the  factories  earned  and  paid  not  to  exceed  7  per 
cent  dividends  on  the  actual  money  invested  and  that  of  the  remainder  only  a  few  have 
earned  more  or  what  might  be  termed  excessive  profits. 

Considering  the  duty  on  Bugar  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  investment  in 
American  factories  is  increased  through  duty  on  machinery  and  the  operating  cost 
increased  through  the  duties  on  supplies,  notably  cotton  and  jute,  aside  from  the 
indirect  duty  on  labor  through  labor  organizations. 

FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  price  of  sugar  in  this  country  to  the  consumer  is  low  compared  to  the  price  of 
sugar  in  other  countries^  and  the  price  in  this  country  since  the  advent  of  beet  sugar, 
15  years  ago,  has  steadily  declined.  This  is  evidence  that  further  development  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry  will  further  reduce  the  cost  of  production  and  will  further 
decrease  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

It  can  also  safely  be  assumed  that  further  development  of  the  industry  in  theUnited 
States  will  improve  farm  and  factory  machinery,  so  that  eventually  the  industry  can 
compete  with  the  lower  cost  of  labor  in  foreign  countries. 

AS  AN  ECONOMIC  PROPOSITION. 

Growing  sugar  beets;  a  deep-root  crop,  in  rotation  with  grain,  shallow-rooted  crops, 
improves  the  soil  and  increases  the  yields  of  the  grain  crops.  This  is  an  admitted  fact 
in  European  countries  where  sugar  beets  have  been  grown  for  many  years,  and  is  also 
an  eptablished  fact  in  this  country  in  localities  where  beet-sugar  factories  have  been 
in  existence  for  10  or  more  years. 

The  cost  of  producing  beet  sugar,  averaging  in  this  country  about  $75  per  ton,  are 
earnings  that  are  widely  distributed  among  a  large  number  of  people,  and  represents 
ft  much  larger  distribution  of  wealth  among  American  people  than  the  cost  of  refining 
imported  raw  sugar,  which  amounts  to  less  than  $10  a  ton. 
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EFFECT  OF  TARIFF  REDUCTION  ON  SUGAR  PRICES. 

Free  sugar  means  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  the 
slightest  reduction  means  to  retard  the  development.  A  lower  tariff,  therefore,  means 
lower  prices  for  sugar  only  until  the  existing  beet-sugar  industry  is  destroyed  or  until 
further  development  of  the  industry  ceases.  After  that,  decreased  production  and 
lack  of  competition  will  tend  to  increase  prices. 

At  the  present  time  about  80  per  cent,  or  $300,000,000  worth  of  sugar  consumed  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  must  pass  through  the  hands  of  three  separate  refining 
interests,  namely,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  Arbuckles,  and  the  Spree klee. 
These  people  have,  through  the  public  press  and  through  manufactured  petitions, 
made  propaganda  for  a  lower  tariff  on  sugar.  Inasmuch  as  a  high  or  low  tariff  has  but 
little  effect  on  their  business  of  refining  imported  sugar,  they  can  only  be  interested 
in  a  lower  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  which  is  now 
their  only  competition. 

It  is  an  established  business  proposition  that  competition  between  several  hundred 
beet-sugar  factories  located  over  an  area  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States 
will  assure  the  consumer  cheaper  sugar  than  compulsory  Sherman  law  competition 
between  three  sugar  refining  interests  located  in  a  limited  territory  on  the  seaboard. 

Because  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  (Sugar  Trust)  is  interested  in  some  of  the 
existing  beet-sugar  companies,  these  companies,  under  the  influence  of  the  Sugar 
Trust,  may  not  object  to  some  reduction  in  the  tariff,  but  their  only  object  can  be  to 
prevent  further  development  of  the  industry  in  order  to  prevent  further  competition. 

EFFECT  OF  TARIFF  REDUCTION  ON  GOVERNMENT  REVENUES. 

The  Government  will  lose  all  the  revenue  incidental  to  a  reduced  tariff,  but  the 
consumer  will  make  no  corresponding  gain,  because  about  40  per  cent  of  the  sugar 
consumed  in  this  country  goes  into  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  candy,  confections, 
chewing  gum,  chewing  tobacco,  liquors,  condensed  milk,  and  others,  the  retail  price 
of  which  will  not  be  affected  by  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  sugar.  This  40  per  cent, 
which  under  only  a  moderate  reduction  amounts  to  a  large  sum  of  monev,  will  go  to 
the  manufacturers  and  distributers  of  the  above  articles  as  increased  profits. 

SUMMING  UP,  THE  PRESENT  TARIFF  ON  SUGAR  SHOULD  NOT  BE  REDUCED. 

Because  it  is  building' up  an  important  and  beneficial  home  agricultural  industry  of 
great  value  that  with  further  development  can  eventually  compete  with  foreign 
countries. 

Because  the  existing  industry  is  not  making  excessive  profits. 

Because  it  is  no  burden  to  the  people. 

Because  it  is  a  large  revenue  producer  for  the  Government. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  question  should  be  a  matter  of  politics  and  adjusted  by 
men  elected  to  only  a  two-year  tenure  of  office,  who  therefore  can  not  have  the  knowledge 
or  time  necessary  to  investigate  and  decide  such  questions  on  their  economic  value 
to  the  Nation.  There  can  be  no  question  but  what  an  impartial  commission  of  expert 
economists  would  not  only  decide  in  favor  of  retaining  the  present  tariff,  but  probably 
in  favor  of  increasing  it  in  order  to  hasten  the  development  of  such  an  important  indus- 
try as  beet-sugar  production. 

R.  G.  Wagner, 
President  Wisconsin  Sugar  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January  11,  1913. 

Mr.  Rucker  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  representatives 
of  a  number  of  commercial  bodies  from  my  district  who  have  come 
here  nearly  2,000  miles  to  be  heard  by  this  committee  upon  invita- 
tion. I  do  not  know  anvthing  about  who  had  the  distribution  of 
this  time,  but  I  would  hke  one  of  these  gentlemen,  a  constituent  of 
mine,  to  be  heard  by  this  committee  before  it  is  through. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  was  your  constituent  here  this  morning 
when  this  agreement  was  entered  into  ? 

Mr.  Rucker  of  Colorado.  I  was  net  here,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
observed  the  distribution  of  the  time. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Chairman  proposed  to  call  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  and  ask  if  they  did  not  want  an  agreement,  and  they  en- 
tered into  an  agreement.  The  sugar  men  undoubtedly  had  the  best 
of  it.    Mr.  Palmer  has  the  floor  now. 

Mr.  Rucker  of  Colorado.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  the 
manufacturers'  standpoint,  but  we  have  not  heard  much  from  the 
farmers'  standpoint,  and  that  is  what  these  gentlemen  have  come 
nearly  2,000  miles  to  talk  about. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Mr.  Case,  of  California,  wants  to  file  a  brief,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  file  a  brief  i 

Mr.  Case.  I  just  want  to  make  a  casual  remark. 

TESTIMONY  OF  F.  B.  CASE,  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
been  engaged  in  the  sugar  industry  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
elsewhere,  and  subsequently  in  the  State  of  California,  and  am  at 

? resent  a  stockholder  and  manager  of  the  Southern  California  Sugar 
o.  at  Santa  Ana.  I  came  here  as  the  accredited  representative  of 
our  company  and  of  the  Los  Alamitos  Sugar  Co.  ana  the  Newheim 
Sugar  Co.,  independent  corporations  operating  separate  plants,  and 
in  no  way  connected  with  any  other  sugar  company  or  any  other 
corporation. 

I  should  have  been  satisfied  to  appear  and  simply  make  a  protest 
against  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  sugar  and  submit  our  case 
upon  the  statements  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  in 
behalf  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  impu- 
tations have  been  made  against  the  California  industry,  pointed  par- 
ticularly at  the  sugar  factories  of  that  State. 

California  is  the  largest  beet-sugar  producing  State  in  the  Union. 
We  produce  sugar,  and  while  at  San  Francisco  we  have  large  refineries 
that  refine  the  imported  product,  our  State  is  the  largest  producing 
State  in  the  Union.  We  nave  been  charged  with  selling  our  sugar  to 
our  own  people  at  a  higher  price  than  we  receive  from  the  people  of 
other  States.  In  California  we  produce  and  manufacture  five  and  six 
times  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  is  consumed  upon  the  coast  in  the 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  Our  surplus  product 
must  find  its  market  in  some  consuming  community.  We  therefore 
ship  the  sugar  which  is  not  consumed  at  home  to  the  Missouri  River, 
the  Mississippi  River,  Chicago,  and  as  far  east  as  Cincinnati  and 
Pittsburgh.  ±o  ship  our  sugar  this  long  distance  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  an  excessive  freight  rate.  Were  we  not  permitted  to  receive 
more  for  our  sugars  at  home  than  we  receive  in  Cincinnati  and  Pitts- 
burgh we  wouldgo  out  of  business  entirely.  It  is  our  profitable  mar- 
ket, and  in  enjoying  our  own  profitable  market  we  are  doing  no  more 
than  every  other  producer  in  the  State  of  California  is  doing. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Your  three  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  Case.  I  simply  wanted  to  refer  to  a  remark  made  concerning 
the  employment  of  celestials  in  southern  California.  I  want  to 
say — and  I  am  conversant  with  the  employment  of  labor  in  all  the 
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sugar  factories  in  southern  California — that  none  of  them  employ 
any  more  celestials  than  they  are  compelled  to.  The  factory  with 
which  I  am  connected  does  not  employ  an  Asiatic  in  any  capacity 
either  in  the  factory  or  in  the  field,  and.  I  do  not  believe  that  to-day 
3  per  cent  of  the  sugar  factories  of  southern  California  employ  celes- 
tials, and  they  are  not  employed  by  any  other  factory  except  as  a 
matter  of  necessity. 
I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  very  kindly. 

Mr.  Case,  at  a  later  date,  filed  the  following  communication  with 
the  committee : 

Capitalization  of  Southern  California  Sugar  Co. 

Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  January  28,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  looking  over  the  statement  filed  by  Mr.  Lowry  giving  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  beet-eugar  factories,  I  note  that  that  of  the  Southern  California  Sugar  Co.  is 
placed  at  $1,000,000,  and  it  is  included  with  other  sugar  factories  with  the  intent  to 
show  that  the  stock  of  beet-sugar  factories  is  largely  watered. 

The  stock  issued  by  this  company  is  $500,000;  the  plant  cost  originally  $600,000, 
and  there  was  a  mortgage  indebtedness  of  $100,000.  While  we  are  permitted  to 
increase  the  stock  issue  to  $1,000,000,  it  can  not  be  done  until  improvements,  enlarge- 
ments, and  extensions  are  made  to  the  value  of  every  additional  share  of  stock  issued. 
To-day  there  is  not  and  never  has  been  one  drop  of  water  in  the  stock  of  the  Southern 
California  Sugar  Co. 

We  desire  to  have  the  record  show  the  truth,  and  would  thank  you  to  incorporate 
this  letter  in  the  printed  copy  of  the  hearing. 

Yours  truly,  Southern   California   Sugar   Co., 

F.  B:  Case,  Manager. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  O'Donnell,  of  Montana,  a  beet 
grower,  would  like  to  address  you  for  seven  or  eight  minutes. 

TESTIMONY  OF  I.  D.  O'DONVELL,  OF  BILLINGS,  MONT. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
hope  in  this  very  short  time  to  give  you  a  little  change.  The  question 
has  been  the  tariff  and  the  price  of  sugar.  I  would  Juke  to  speak  for  a 
few  minutes  along  the  line  of  strictly  farming  from  the  beet-sugar 
standpoint.  I  am  located  at  Billings,  Mont.,  in  the  Billings  sugar 
district.  I  have  been  in  that  settlement  for  31  years  next  spring  on 
a  continual  line  of  farming  under  irrigation;  I  have  farmed  it  prac- 
tically every  year,  under  irrigation.  As  my  neighbors  tell  me,  I 
fraduated  from  the  swamps  of  Michigan,  in  the  Hon.  Mr.  Fordney's 
istrict. 

The  early  days  in  our  section  saw  the  growing  of  blue  joint,  followed 
by  a  series  of  grain  farming.  Then  came  alfalfa,  and  we  thought  we 
had  solved  the  problem  with  alfalfa.  Then  came  the  sheep  panic,  and 
we  could  not  sell  hay.  In  1906  came  the  sugar  factory,  and  with  that 
our  prosperity  apparently  started.  Our  market  began  to  build  up. 
We  had  better  markets  for  our  grain,  alfalfa,  and  stock. 

The  comity  in  which  I  live  nas  shown  a  remarkable  growth  in 
population.    In  1906  the  population  of  our  county  was  9,000;  in 
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1910,  23,000;  showing  a  remarkable  gain.    From  away  back  in  1890 
to  1901  we  only  gained  a  couple  of  thousand. 

The  sugar-beet  business  in  our  country  has  brought  on  diversified 
and  intense  farming,  under  which  40  acres  produces  more  than  160 
acres  under  the  old  order  of  business.  The  result  of  growing  1  acre 
of  beets  with  us  now  is  twice  or  three  or  four  times  the  gross  proceeds 
of  farming  before  that  time  which  was  $10  or  $12  an  acre.  The 
factory  paid  us  last  year  $1,200,000  for  our  sugar  beets.  The  pulp, 
sirup,  and  tops— by-products  of  the  factory— are  fattening  this 
winter  $1,000,000  worth  of  stock,  and  especially  has  made  a  market 
for  a  class  of  cattle  and  sheep  that  used  to  be  a  loss — the  old  ewe  and 
the  old  cow.  The  pulp  and  the  tops  have  found  a  place  in  fattening 
that  class  of  stock. 

It  has  made  new  markets.  We  used  to  ship  our  cattle  and  sheep 
to  Chicago  and  then  have  them  shipped  back  to  us  as  meat.  Now 
we  are  fattening  at  home  and  supmying  the  home  market.  Our 
market  now  is  almost  entirely  Seattle  and  Portland. 

It  means  crop  rotation,  diversified  farming,  and  stock  feeding. 
Rotation  means  better  farming.  On  my  own  farm — I  have  a  farm 
of  640  acres  under  irrigation — the  rotation  has  increased  my  grain 
yield,  alfalfa  yield,  and  other  yields  fully  50  per  cent.  Where  we 
used  to  grow  30  to  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  we  are  now  growing 
50  to  60  bushels.  During  the  last  year  as  high  as  126  bushels  of  oats 
were  raised  per  acre.  % 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Do  you  think  the  beets  are  increasing  the  fertility  of 
the  soil? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  They  undoubtedly  do. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  That  would  seem  to  compensate  for  some  reduction 
of  the  tariff,  would  it  not — the  growing  oi  these  beets  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  It  might  in  a  way,  but  the  growing  of  the  beet 
itself  has  no  great  profit.  But  in  the  increased  yields  of  crops  fol- 
lowing is  where  we  make  our  best  profits. 

Mr.  Kjtchin.  About  how  many  tons  to  the  acre  do  you  make  of 
beets? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  We  are  averaging  10  to  12  tons. 

Mr.  Kjtchin.  And  you  got  last  year,  or  this  season,  how  much  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  About  $6. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Do  you  use  any  fertilizers  at  all? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Yes,  sir;  we  feed  sheep  and  cattle  and  have  the 
fertilizer  put  back  on  the  farm. 

The  diversified  farming  eliminates  losses.  If  we  lose  on  alfalfa  we 
make  it  up  on  beets,  ana  so  on.  So  we  have  practically  three  first- 
class  crops  to  rely  on.  The  top  feeding  means  more  fertilizer.  On 
my  farm  1  put  out  2,000  loads  oi  fertilizer  a  year.  It  makes  a  market 
on  the  farm  for  all  of  our  roughage.  The  stock  feeding  means  better 
stuff.  Before  this  when  we  raised  stock  on  the  range  and  pastures 
and  shipped  it  to  the  markets,  we  did  not  know  good  stock  from  poor 
stock.  We  never  got  to  realize  the  difference  Detween  a  first-class 
feeder  and  a  poor  feeder.  Now,  with  the  feeding  proposition  we  are 
beginning  to  learn  the  advantage  of  good  stock  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding. 
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Every  acre  of  beets,  as  a  neighbor  of  mine  pats  it,  when  we  grow 
40  acres  of  beets,  it  means  a  market  for  another  40  acres,  n»»1nng  a 
home  market  for  that  much  more. 

It  solves  the  labor  problem  on  our  farms.  The  help  that  work  in 
the  beet  fields  work  right  along.  The  work  seems  to  come  just  right 
for  them  to  handle  our  hay  and  harvest  and  our  winter  feeding.  On 
my  farm  I  used  to  haul  tne  men  from  town  out  and  back;  now  we 
keep  the  entire  help.  I  have  not  had  to  go  to  town  for  five  years  for 
my  farm  help.  The  average  on  my  farm  used  to  be  six  men.  Now 
we  have  75  people  on  the  farm  during  the  summer  work  and  12  during 
the  winter  wort. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Do  you  work  the  whole  640  acres  with  75  f 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  beets 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  work  75  men  during  the  summer  when  you  are 
cultivating  beets  1 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Cultivating  beets. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  about  8  or  10  at  what  other  times  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  In  stock-feeding  times,  in  the  wintertime. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  When  do  you  harvest  your  beets  ¥ 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  We  harvest  the  beets  in  October:  the  feeding 
starts  in  November.  ^^ 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  cultivate  with  those  men  about 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  to  forty  acres  of  sugar 
beets. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  how  many  acres  in  grain  and  wheat  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  alfalfa,  only 
about  eighty  acres  of  grain,  some  potatoes,  and  a  small  orchard. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  kind  of  labor  is  that  t 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  I  will  touch  on  that  in  just  a  minute. 

This  solves  the  labor  problem.  It  is  the  only  crop  in  which  we  have 
an  assured  market  price,  known  before  we  sow  the  seed.  Last  year, 
as  a  comparison  with  the  wheat  business,  wheat  was  90  cents  a  bushel 
in  our  country.  Our  farmers  sowed  an  immense  acreage  of  wheat. 
When  we  got  to  the  market  with  our  wheat  we  were  offered  53  cents  a 
bushel.  It  is  the  same  way  with  flax.  When  we  sowed  flax  the  price 
was  $2.50  a  bushel,  and  when  we  took  it  to  market  we  were  offered 
$1.25.  Potatoes  were  $2  a  hundred,  but  when  we  reached  the 
market  with  them  we  were  offered  50  cents.  It  is  the  same  way  with 
the  apple  proposition.  The  season  before  apples  were  $2  a  box,  and 
this  year  we  could  hardly  give  them  away.  That  shows  the  splendid 
advantages  of  the  sugar-beet  business — the  assured  market,  knowing 
theprice. 

The  other  things  practically  all  went  to  pieces.  The  farmer  who 
did  depend  on  wheat  has  practically  gone  behind  on  this  season's 
returns. 

The  beet  grower  is  furnished  by  the  factory  with  practical  experts. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  expert  and  the  practical  expert. 
They  furnish  practical  experts.  In  our  district  there  are  eight  men 
under  a  supervisor.  They  rotate  around  among  the  farmers,  explain 
to  us,  and  give  us  general  ideas,  and  we  have  their  assistance  at  any 
and  all  times  practically  free. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  The  factories  furnish  those  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  work  is  good  for  the  small  farmer.  Some  of  my  people  have 
said  to  me,  "You  have  a  large  farm*  you  ought  to  sell  out  and  give 
the  small  farmer  a  chance."  I  tell  tnem  that  when  the  small  farmer 
can  produce  more  on  any  one  40  acres  than  I  can  on  any  one  40  acres 
on  my  place,  or  can  show  more  return  or  show  more  people  on  his  40 
acres  than  I  nave  on  my  40  acres,  I  will  let  him  take  it ;  but  as  long  as  I 
can  keep  the  lead  I  am  going  to  stick  to  the  large  farm. 

It  lessens  the  labor  on  the  crop  following.  Some  of  the  sugar-beet 
growers  who  grew  beets  and  only  Tbroke  even  got  out.  They  concluded 
it  was  worth  while  to  grow  sugar  beets  if  they  only  broke  even,  for 
the  increased  crop  of  grain  and  other  crops. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I)o  you  work  under  the  contract  system? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  The  contract  system;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  do  you  do  it?  Do  you  contract  for  the  next 
season's  crop  at  so  much  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  We  contract  in  January  for  the  beets  for  1913. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  At  so  much  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  It  is  a  sliding  scale. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  If  beets  should  go  up,  though,  you  do  not  get  any 
advance  in  the  price  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  The  larger  part  of  the  cultivation  of  beets  is  done 
under  this  contract  system  and  by  the  tenants  of  the  factories  and 
the  factories  themselves  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  The  entire  business  in  our  district  is  under 
contract.     The  factory  grows  no  beets;  has  no  tenants. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Do  vou  have  independent  farmers,  each  on  his  own 
hook,  who  take  the  chances  of  selling  their  crop — independent  farmers 
cultivating:  beets  without  being  under  contract  to  these  factories  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  There  are  just  a  few  growing  for  feed.  It  is 
increasing,  however. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Each  one  of  these  beet  factories  is  interested  in  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  I  have  not  seen  anything 

Mr.  Kitchin.  The  farmers  have  not  got  an  association  to  put  up 
any  beet  factories  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  No,  sir. 

The  beets  are  hardy  and  especially  well  adapted  to  the  West  and 
Northwest  climates. 

The  growing  of  beets  means  better  roads,  because  it  has  a  heavy 
tonnage.  It  means  better  horses,  because  it  is  heavy  work,  and 
heavy  work  means  good  horses.  In  the  seven  years  the  quality  and 
weight  of  our  horses  has  increased  almost  50  per  cent.  That  means 
better  stock  for  feeding,  better  equipments. 

The  beet  workers  in  our  district  are  almost  entirely  German-Rus- 
sians. They  calj  themselves  Russians,  but  they  speak  the  German 
language.     They  are  a  splendid  help — thrifty,  sober,  industrious 

Mr.  Kitchin.  That  is  the  ordinary  help  ?  What  do  you  have  to 
pay  them  a  day  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  They  work  by  the  acre.  We  pay  them  $20  an 
acre  for  doing  what  we  call  the  handwork.  They  work  by  the  month 
at  $35  a  month  and  board  when  they  are  working  by  the  month;  $2 
per  day  in  haying  and  harvest. 
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Mr.  Kitchin.  That  is  all  you  pay  them,  $35  I  That  does  not  mean 
house  rent 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  House  free. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Free  fuel  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  The  fuel  is  usually  on  the  ranch. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  No  board,  though  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Wages  include  board.  We  sell  them  anything 
we  have  on  the  farm  at  a  sort  of  wholesale  price  to  encourage  them 
to  stay. 

These  people  are  mostly  citizens:  those  that  are  not  usually  become 
so.  They  send  their  children  to  school  and  they  attend  church.  The 
school  on  the  corner  of  my  farm  in  1906  had  only  30  children  in  all. 
Now  it  has  120  in  three  rooms,  with  three  teachers  teaching  two  grades 
in  high  school. 

The  farmer  has  the  best  of  it  in  the  growing  of  beets,  because  we 
could  Uve  without  growing  beets,  but  the  factory  could  not.  We 
have  in  our  district  a  well-organized  beet-growers'  association.  This 
association  has  never  been  called  into  action  in  any  serious  matters 
between  the  growers  and  the  factory.  The  policy  of  the  factory 
seems  to  be  good.  The  general  inclination  of  the  officials  from  their 
standpoint  is  to  cater  to  the  farmers.  The  farmers,  especially  in  the 
West,  are,  I  think,  a  little  more  independent.  We  are  a  class  of 
fellows  such  that  if  we  are  not  used  right  we  know  how  to  get  out  and 
hustle,  and  they  seem  to  know  that  and  they  seem  to  want  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  There  is  no  night  riding  out  in  that  section  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  No;  one  of  the  special  points  in  the  growing  of 
beets  has  been  the  Huntleyproject.  You  gentlemen  all  know  of 
the  Reclamation  Service.  They  have  spent  a  very  great  deal  of 
money  in  Montana;  they  spent  $4; 000,000  or  $5,000,000  on  the 
Shoshone  project.  On  the  Huntley  irrigation  project  there  were  last 
year  14,000  acres  under  water  and  5,000  acres  in  sugar  beets. 

The  Huntley  project  is  noted  for  being  most  prosperous,  and  the 
farmers  and  settlers  on  the  Huntley  project  have  made  their  pay- 
ments and  are  farther  to  the  front  than  any  other  district  in  the 
West.  In  that  district  now  they  have  13  schools  on  a  plat  of  land 
of  33,000  acres.  The  Reclamation  Service  have  laid  out  an  expendi- 
ture of  $13,000,000  for  1913  and  1914  in  Montana. 

In  almost  any  district  which  would  support  a  sugar  factory,  from 
the  surveys  and  from  the  reports  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  the 
Huntley  project  shows  the  best  results  of  any  reclamation  project  in 
the  West.  Every  valley  in  Montana  has  sent  delegations  of  farmers 
into  our  district  to  see  the  good  results  of  the  work  we  are  doing. 
You  know  Montana  is  a  very  large  State.  We  have  8  or  10  very 
large  valleys.  Delegations  from  every  valley  in  our  State  have  come 
into  the  Billings  district  to  look  over  the  field  and  see  the  wonderful 
improvement  the  sugar-beet  industry  has  made  in  our  district  and 
have  gone  home  enthused,  and  have  repeatedly  written  us  about 
how  we  got  the  sugar  factory. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  O'Donnell,  your  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  I  wanted  to  ask  if  it  would  not  be  possible  for  some 
of  these  gentlemen  to  be  heard  to-morrow.  There  are  three  or  four 
beet  growers  that  have  come  2,000  or  3,000  miles,  some  of  them. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  how  much  time  these  other  gentle- 
men are  going  to  take  up  on  the  liquor  question,  but  they  were  sum- 
moned here  for  to-day. 

Mr.  Oxnard.  You  nave  been  very  liberal. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  wait  until  they  get  through,  we  will  be 
very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  In  closing,  I  find  in  a  Government  report  a  few 
words  that  probably  put  the  case  in  better  shape  than  I  could,  and  I 
*just  want  to  close  with  those  few  remarks.  It  is  apparently  an 
extract  from  an  article 

Mr.  Oxnard.  Your  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  I  have  a  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  suppose  I 
may  file  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

ADDITIONAL  TESTIMONY  OF  I.  D.  O'DOHirELL,  BILLINGS,  MONT. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  just  present  a  short 
extract  from  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Orton,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  from  Bulletin  No.  260,  page  42,  which,  I  think,  puts  it  in  a 
short,  concise  way.  He  words,  possibly  much  better  than  I  could 
word,  the  general  situation  of  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  and  its 
perquisites.     The  article  is  as  follows: 

[Extract  bom  article  by  W.  A.  Orton,  Bureau  Plant  Industry— Bulletin  No.  260,  p.  42.) 
THE   BEET  INDUSTRY  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  MODERN  AGRICULTURE. 

The  significance  oi  the  beet  industry  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  State  is  not 
treated  in  detail  here,  as  it  might  be  objected  that  the  State  would  always  obtain  the 
income  which  it  needed  and  would  be  indifferent  as  to  the  source  of  the  money. 
Nevertheless,  it  could  not  be  without  value,  as  a  matter  of  national  economy,  to  main- 
tain a  rural  industry  which  increases  the  tax-paying  ability  of  the  country.  It  is 
the  fanning  communities  which  practically  constitute  our  home  market,  and  to 
maintain  their  ability  to  buy  and  consume  is  important  to  the  urban  industries, 
especially  when  foreign  countries  shall  have  closed  their  doors  to  German  exports,  an 
occurrence  that  will  surely  take  place  some  day. 

In  short,  we  see  from  this  sketch  that  beet  culture  is  actually  the  foundation  of 
oar  modern  intensive  and  business-like  farm  management,  that  it  has  not  only  greatly 
promoted  agriculture,  but  that  it  has  in  large  and  small,  in  whole  and  in  part,  ele- 
vated our  whole  rural  life,  promoted  stock  raising,  stimulated  farm  planning  and 
bookkeeping,  improved  the  intellectual  and  material  conditions  of  the  regions  con- 
cerned, and  contributed  indirectly  to  the  welfare  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
sugar-beet  industry  is  the  lever  that  has  raised  and  supported  our  modern  form  man- 
agement. He  who  raises  the  ax  against  it  could  strike  no  more  dangerous  blow 
against  agriculture,  against  the  possibility  of  providing  our  people  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent  with  home-grown  foodstuffs,  and  against  an  important  part  of  our 
national  wealth. 

Sugar-beet  culture  is  therefore  a  significant  factor  in  our  national  economy  as  well 
as  in  our  agriculture,  and  on  account  of  its  peculiarly  beneficial  general  influence 
can  not  be  replaced  by  anything  else. 

That  seemed  to  me  to  touch  the  keynote  and  word  it  much  better 
than  I  could  word  it. 
The  Chairman.  Your  two  minutes  are  up. 
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Mr.  O'Donnell.  That  is  enough.    I  also  present  a  brief,  as  follows : 

THE   BEET-SUGAR  INDUSTRY  OF  MONTANA  FROM  A  FARMING  STANDPOINT. 

[By  L  D.  O'Donnell,  Billings,  Mont] 

The  real  growth  and  agricultural  development  of  the  Billings  country  began  with 
the  establishment  of  the  beet-sugar  factory  in  Billings  in  1906. 

The  town  of  Billings  was  laid  out  with  the  coming  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way in  1882.  The  succeeding  20  years  saw  hut  slow  growth  in  farming,  the  leading, 
ana  almost  the  only,  industry  being  that  of  stock  raising.  Outside  of  the  limited* 
area  of  irrigated  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  practically  no  farming  was 
done,  and  even  in  the  valley  diversified  farming  was  not  practiced:.  The  only  local 
demand  was  for  forage  for  winter  feeding.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  agricultural  devel- 
opment of  this  section  of  Montana  in  which  1  have  been  engaged  in  farming  for  the 
past  30  years  is  divided  into  four  well-marked  periods,  the  first  three  of  8  years  each, 
while  the  last  period  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1906. 

The  first  period  (1882  to  1890)  was  that  of  the  pioneer,  when  the  raw  lands  were 
harvested  for  their  native  grasses.  Red  top,  blue  joint,  and  other  native  grasses 
yielded  about  a  ton  per  acre  and  sold  for  $12  to  $14  per  ton  baled. 

Next  came  the  grain  period  (1890  to  1898),  when  the  irrigated  lands  were  made  to 
yield  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  with  but  a  slight  advance  in  the  value  per  acre  over  the 
crops  first  produced. 

Then  came  alfalfa,  the  great  forage  crop  (1898  to  1906),  but  even  then  with  careful 
handling  and  three  cuttings  per  season,  or  an  average  of  4  tons  per  acre,  unless  the 
hay  were  fed  on  the  farm,  but  little  improvement  was  shown  in  dollars  and  cents. 
The  maximum  gross  income  per  acre  during  the  first  three  periods  of  the  farm  life  of 
this  valley  and  its  tributaries  did  not  exceed  $30  per  acre,  which,  by  the  way,  is  40 
per  cent  less  than  it  now  .costs  to  grow  an  acre  of  sugar  beets. 

With  the  first  crop  of  sugar  beets  in  1906  began  the  fourth  period,  that  of  diversified 
farming,  which  marks  a  new  era  in  our  agricultural  development  and  has  made  pos- 
sible the  splendid  success  of  the  small  farmers  of  our  district.  The  raising  of  sugar 
beets  has  made  four  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before;  in  other  words, 
the  farm  of  40  acres  is  now  producing  as  much  and  more  than  a  farm  of  160  acres  pro- 
duced under  the  old  regime. 

The  United  States  Census  for  1890  shows  that  Yellowstone  County,  with  a  total 
area  of  approximately  7,000  square  miles,  had  a  population  of  only  2,065.  The  total 
population  in  1900  was  6,212,  or  1  to  the  square  mile,  a  gain  of  200.8  per  cent. 

Carbon  County,  to  the  south,  which  embraces  the  Clark  Fork  Valley,  having  a  large 
acreage  devoted  to  the  raising  of  sugar  beets,  was  not  on  the  map  in  1890,  but  had  a 
population  of  7,533  in  1900,  or  3  persons  to  the  square  mile.  The  unusual  gain  in 
population  in  Carbon  County  during  this  period,  however,  was  due  solely  to  the 
development  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Red  Lodge. 

Reference  to  the  last  Federal  Census  (1910)  will  show  Yellowstone  County's  popu- 
lation to  be  22,944,  or  approximately  5  persons  to  the  souare  mile  (total  area 4,709  square 
miles),  a  gain  of  269.3  per  cent.  For  the  first  20  years  tne  gain  in  population  was  approx- 
imately 410  per  annum.  This  ratio  of  growth  holds  good  up  to  1905.  In  other  words, 
the  population  of  Yellowstone  County  did  not  exceed  9,000  January  1,  1906,  so  that 
the  gain  in  population  during  the  last  half  of  the  decade  or  first  five  years  of  sugar- 
beet  culture  was  nearly  14,000,  as  against  3,000  for  the  first  five  years,  or  from  1900 
to  1905,  inclusive. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  of  the  total  population  of  Yellowstone  County  in  1890  more 
than  40  per  cent  was  in  the  town  of  Billings.  The  urban  population  had  increased  to 
51.9  per  cent  in  1900,  while  from  1900  to  1910  the  urban  population  had  decreased  to 
43.7  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  showing  a  marked  gain  of  rural  over  urban  popu- 
lation during  the  last  decade.  This  gain  in  rural  population  has  been  more  marked 
during  the  past  two  years.  A  close  estimate  of  the  gain  in  population  of  the  Billings 
United  States  land  district,  comprising  Yellowstone  County,  the  east  half  of  Rosebud 
County,  the  west  half  of  Carbon  County,  and  about  10  townships  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  Musselshell  County,  shows  that  more  than  3,500  farmers  have  found  homes 
m  the  district.  Of  this  number  2,262  were  homesteaders,  and  215  filings  were  made  on 
the  40-acre  tracts  of  the  Huntley  United  States  irrigation  project.  These  figures  can 
be  verified  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the  United:  States  land  office  at  BilfingB.  It 
is  figured  that  1,200  families  have  settled  in  the  district  as  purchasers  of  land  or  renters, 
the  Billings  Land  &  Irrigation  Co.  reporting  the  sale  of  land  in  small  tracts  to  the 
value  of  $280,000  for  1912  alone.    Figured  on  an  average  of  three  to  a  family  (a  low 
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estimate)  the  rural  population  has  been  increased  more  than  10,000  since  the  1910 
census,  and  of  this  number  fully  25  per  cent  is  engaged  in  the  growing  of  sugar  beets. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (statistics  for  1910)  credit  Yellowstone 
County  with  182,888  acres  of  irrigated  land.  Careful  estimates  compiled  by  irriga- 
tion engineers,  spring  of  1912,  show  a  grand  total  of  211,100  acres  of  irrigated  land 
within  the  confines  of  Yellowstone  County,  distributed  as  follows: 

YELLOWSTONE  VALLEY,  WEST  OF  BILLINGS. 

North  of  river. 

Auras* 

Gudwell  ditch 3,800 

Columbus  Land  6  Water  Co 2, 000 

Cove  ditch 8,800 

Rogers  ditch 300 

High  line  ditch 5,300 

Big  ditch 36,700 

Italian  ditch 4,400 

Old  Mill  ditch  . . 5,500 

Yellowstone  and  Canyon  Creek 7, 000 

Suburban  ditch 1 ,  500 

Grey  Eagle  ditch 1,000 

Nutting  ditch 1,000 

Total 77,200 

South  of  river. 

White  Horse  ditch 8,000 

Duck  Creek,  etc 4, 000 

Blue  Creek 800 

12,800 

lake  basin  district 2, 000 

YELLOWSTONE  VALLEY,  EAST  OF  BILLINGS. 

North  of  river. 
Billings  Land  &  Irrigation  Co 35, 000 

South  of  river. 

Coulson  ditch 1 ,  000 

Huntley  irrigation  project 33, 000 

Huntley  irrigation  project  extension 3, 000 

Miller  4  McGirl  ditch 2,500 

Waco-Custer 6,000 

Total 46,100 

Lockwood  Ditch  (under  construction,  but  not  included  in  grand 
total) 2,600 

YELLOW8TONB  VALLEY,   EAST  OF  BILLINGS   (SOUTH  OF  RIVER). 

Big  Horn  Valley. 

Two  Leggin  Improvement  Co 16, 000 

Big  Horn  Low  Line  Ditch 7,500 

Farmere  Ditch 3,000 

Big  Horn  Ditch 2,500 

Total 29,000 
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Pryor  Creek  District. 

Acrss. 

Private  ditches 5,000 

Indian  land 4,000 

Total 9,000 

38,000 

Grand  total 211,100 

The  total  area  of  irrigated  land  in  the  Billings  trade  zone,  or  within  a  radius  of  100 
miles  of  the  city,  is  approximately  900,000  acres,  distributed  as  follows: 


Yellowstone  County 211,100 

Carbon  County 129,922 

Musselshell  County  (estimated) 40,006 

Rosebud  County 64,462 

S weetgrasB  County 82, 978 

Park  County 99,862 

Gallatin  County 139,050 

In  Wyoming  (estimated) 152,000 

Grand  total 939,964 

The  total  amount  of  irrigated  land  in  Yellowstone  County  actually  under  cultivation 
in  1912  was  approximately  121,000  acres,  of  which  amount  13,000  acres  were  planted  to 
sugar  beets. 

When  to  the  total  area  of  irrigated  land  in  Yellowstone  County  (211,100  acres)  there 
is  added  the  total  acreage  of  land  under  irrigation  in  Carbon  County  (129,900  acres, 
Government  statistics)  we  have  341,000  acres.  Of  this  amount,  fully  25  per  cent 
could  be  profitably  planted  to  sugar  beets.  But  when  you  consider  that  the  irrigation 
projects  of  Big  Horn  and  Park  Counties,  Wyo.,  comprising  what  is  known  as  the 
Big  Horn  Basin,  have  a  total  of  152,632  acres  of  irrigated  land  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  sugar  beets,  some  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  may  be  had, 
and  what  its  fullest  development  would  mean  to  this  section. 

The  statement  that  this  district  is  capable  of  supporting  10  beet-sugar  factories  the 
size  of  the  Billings  factory  is  not  extravagant.  Certainly  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
irrigated  area  could  be  devoted  to  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  annually,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  Billings  factory  can  handle  the  product  of  only  20,000  acres,  we  have  an  acreage 
sufficient  to  supply  five  sugar  factories,  each  with  a  capacity  equal  to  the  Billings 
factory . 

Carrying  the  analysis  to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  let  us  see  just  what  five  factories 
would  mean  in  dollars  and  cents  from  a  farming  point  of  view.  Under  ordinary 
methods  the  average  yield  per  acre  has  ranged  from  9  to  13  tons  for  the  seven  crops 
harvested,  the  average  crop  for  this  year  (1912)  being  about  10  tons.  The  price  paid 
for  sugar  beets  has  ranged  from  $6  to  $6  per  ton,  the  average  for  this  year  being  about 
$6  per  ton.  This  would  mean  a  gross  yield  of  $60  per  acre,  or  $1,200,000,  for  the  crop 
raised  on  20,000  acres  required  to  supply  one  sugar  factory.  Consequently,  the 
annual  crop  from  100,000  acres,  sufficient  to  supply  five  sugar  factories,  would  yield 
the  farmers  $6,000,000. 

In  conclusion,  1  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  observation  relative  to  the  importance  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  furtherance  of  better  farming  so  necessary  to  meet  our 
crying  needs  as  the  result  of  modern  conditions.  Much  has  been  said  and  many  sug- 
gestions offered  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  high  cost 
of  living.  In  this,  as  in  most  of  our  national  ills,  a  protective  tariff  receives  the 
blame.  It  is  argued  that  if  a  protective  tariff  increases  the  cost  of  home  manufactured 
articles  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  will  cheapen  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  as  well. 

No  thought  is  given  to  the  rapid  increase  and  centralization  of  our  population 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  past  20  years,  particularly  within  the  past  decade, 
and  that  farm  production  has  not  Kept  pace  with  the  changing  conditions,  but  actu 
allyshows  a  decrease  in  many  lines. 

What  we  need  more  than  anything  else  is  to  increase  the  output  of  the  farm,  and 
anything  which  tends  to  aid  in  the  development  of  our  agricultural  poasibilitiei 
should  not  only  receive  careful  consideration,  but  a  dispassionate  and  unbiased 
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judgment,  and  when  that  is  done  there  will  be  no  lack  of  support  given  to  what  is 
for  the  beet. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  undertake  to  say  authoritatively  that  a 
reduction  of  the  sugar  duty,  or  even  to  place  raw  sugar  on  the  free  list,  would  result 
in  the  permanent  reduction  of  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer.  Wnile  my  judg- 
ment is  that  no  permanent  benefit  would  inure  to  the  consumer  "in  either  event, 
because  with  the  American  beet-sugar  factories  eliminated  and  foreign  sugar  in  the 
hinds  of  the  refiners  the  regulation  of  the  price  will  not  be  difficult. 

I  hold  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  has.  and  does  now  exercise,  an  influence  for 
good — the  betterment  of  farm  methods  ana  an  increased  yield  of  all  farm  products — 
greater  than  economic  features,  per  se,  and  that  if  the  industry  is  fostered  as  in  the 
past  it  is  destined  to  solve  many  of  the  vexing  problems  of  farm  management  and 
toil  cultivation  which  confront  the  American  farmer  of  to-day. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  of  the  reduction  of  the  living  cost  lies  in  the  fact  that 
when  you  reduce  the  price  paid  to  the  farmer  for  farm  products  you  must  find  a  way  to 
increase  the  yield  per  acre,  otherwise  you  will  have  automatically  decreased  farm 
profits,  and  thereby  take  away  the  incentive  to  farming  as  an  industry.  To  kill  that 
incentive  would  be  to  nullify  a  reduction  of  cost,  because  the  farm  would  lose  its  attrac- 
tion as  a  money-maker  and  the  farmers'  sons  would  seek  other  employment,  as  hereto- 
fore. The  prophetic  vision  of  James  J.  Hill  some  years  ago  glimpsed  the  future  as  it 
is  to-day,  but  nis  warning  passed  unheeded,  and  even  yet  his  repeated  utterances  of 
the  need  of  farming,  and  still  more  farming  and  better  farming,  have  not  awakened  our 
people  to  a  realization  that  want,  and  even  famine,  are  a  menace  with  which  the  future, 
not  far  distant,  will  have  to  reckon. 

Now,  in  what  way  does  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  aid  the  farmer?  In  the  first  place, 
it  inculcates  crop  rotation,  and  thereby  increases  the  yield  per  acre  of  all  other  farm 
products.  This  is  demonstrated  in  my  own  experience.  My  best  land  prior  to  culti- 
vation for  sugar  beets  produced  from  25  to  40  bushels  of  wheat  and  from  50  to  65  bushels 
of  oats  per  acre.  As  a  rotation  crop  following  the  production  of  sugar  beets,  the  same 
land  last  year  and  the  year  before  made  a  yield  of  more  than  125  bushels  of  oats  and 
nearly  75  bushels  of  soft  wheat,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  sav  that,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  the  yield  of  oats  is  increased  from  25  to  40  bushels,  and  wheat  from  15  to  35 
bushels  per  acre,  as  a  rotation  crop. 

It  raises  the  price  of  other  crops  by  creating  a  market  for  them,  especially  forage 
crops. 

It  encourages  stock  raising  by  providing  a  balanced  ration  for  feeding,  and  feeding 
on  the  farm  makes  fertilizer,  which  makes  for  better  farming. 

It  solves  the  labor  problem  on  the  farm.  The  labor  employed  to  grow  a  beet  crop 
fits  in  just  right  to  care  for  the  grain  and  hay  harvests,  which  come  between  the  hoeings 
and  cultivation  of  the  beets,  and  in  the  fall  there  is  abundant  help  to  handle  the  feeding 
and  fattening  of  live  stock  during  the  winter  months. 

It  creates  a  greater  demand  for  labor  on  the  farm,  thus  giving  profitable  employment 
to  thousands  of  people  who  otherwise  would  crowd  into  our  congested  centers  of  popu- 
lation, and  thus  increase  competition  in  the  class  already  overburdened — the  con- 
sumer. For  example,  on  my  640-acre  farm  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  beet- 
sugar  factory  at  Billings  I  employed  six  men  the  year  around  to  handle  crops,  princi- 
pally grain  and  alfalfa,  and  to  do  the  winter  feeding.  The  farm  now  employs  75 
people  during  the  summer  months  and  from  10  to  12  hands  are  required  during  the 
winter. 

It  has  an  economic  value  in  feeding  of  considerable  importance,  and  which  can  be 
met  in  no  other  way,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  old  cows  and  toothless  ewes  can  be 
fattened  on  the  beet  pulp  and  refuse  molasses.  This  is  now  being  done,  but  heretofore 
this  source  of  revenue  could  not  be  utilized,  as  stock  of  this  kind  can  not  be  fattened  on 
rough  feed.  Fully  50,000  head  of  worn-out  breeding  stock  in  past  years  died  of  old  age 
per  annum,  a  no  inconsiderable  loss,  considering  the  present  price  of  beef  and  mutton. 

It  is  the  only  stable  crop  in  the  matter  of  market  price  which  we  have.  The  grower 
knows  in  advance  just  wnat  price  he  is  going  to  receive  per  ton  for  his  sugar  beets 
before  he  plants  his  crop.  Another  advantage  to  the  farmer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he 
receives  cash  for  his  product,  thus  enabling  him  to  fix  a  definite  time  for  the  settlement 
of  his  business  affairs. 

It  means  better  fanning,  better  machinery,  better  roads,  and  better  living.  It  meets 
every  requirement  as  a  rotation  crop,  from  the  standpoint  of  tillage,  equalizes  farm 
labor,  and  promotes  stock  feeding.  The  beet  tops  which  are  left  in  the  field  are  an 
excellent  stock  food.  Every  acre  of  beets  is  equal  to  a  ton  of  hay  in  food  value ;  hence 
the  food  value  of  the  beet  tops  alone  from  last  season's  crop  was  equal  to  20,000  tons  of 
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hay,  which  at  the  prevailing  price  last  winter  would  be  worth  nearly  a  quartermillion 
dollars. 

It  is  the  only  crop  which  has  given  to  the  farmer  the  advantages  and  assistance  of 
having  an  expert  in  soil  cultivation  in  the  field,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice 
without  cost.  Without  it  the  farmer  must  depend  on  his  own  empirical  knowledge, 
the  agricultural  yearbook,  and  what  he  can  remember  from  hearing  lectures  at  farmers* 
institutes  once  a  year,  or  go  to  the  expense  of  attending  the  short  course  on  farming 
provided  by  our  agricultural  colleges.  As  compared  with  having  an  ocular  demon- 
stration of  what  modern  scientific  farm  methods  mean,  the  institute  and  college  lecture 
are  a  poor  substitute.  The  field  men  of  the  sugar  factory  not  only  help  the  farmer  in 
the  growing  of  sugar  beets,  but  encourage  and  assist  bun  to  do  good  farming  in  all 
other  lines* 

The  growing  of  sugar  beets  means  small  farms,  intensive  cultivation  with  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  profits.  It  thus  encourages  farming  by  making  it  possible  for  the  man  with 
small  means  to  succeed. 

It  lessens  the  labor  required  to  grow  other  crops,  such  as  grain  and  hay,  because  the 
ground  does  not  have  to  be  plowed  for  seeding  purposes.  And  what  is  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  it  leads  to  diversified  farming,  so  necessary  in  the  maintenance  of 
soil  fertility. 

Sugar  beets  are  a  very  hardy  crop  and  therefore  particularly  adapted  to  the  climate 
of  our  Northern  and  Western  States,  and  I  know  of  no  crop  which  responds  to  thorough 
cultivation  as  do  sugar  beets. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  has  done  more  for  better  farming  and 
to  increase  tne  yield  per  acre  in  all  lines  of  farm  production  during  the  seven  years 
it  has  been  established  in  the  Billings  district  than  has  all  the  experiment  station  and 
Government  institute  work  combined. 

While  I  have  but  barely  touched  upon  the  importance  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in 
its  relation  to  stock  feeding,  because  the  utilization  of  the  factory  by-products  as  a  feed 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  as  a  concrete  exam- 
ple, that  at  the  Billings  sugar  factory  there  will  be  fed  and  fattened  for  the  markets 
of  the  entire  country  5,000  head  of  cattle  and  16,000  head  of  sheep  from  the  products 
of  the  1912  sugar-beet  crop.  It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  approximately  9500,000 
capital  is  required  to  handle  this  business,  of  which  about  $120,000  is  for  feed.  I  can 
speak  authoritatively  from  the  fact  that  my  brothers  are  engaged  in  the  business. 

As  previously  intimated,  I  have  been  farming  in  Yellowstone  County,  Mont.,  for 
nearly  30  years  and  have  grown  sugar  beets  7  years,  or  since  the  factory  started  at 
Billings.  I  grew  120  acres  the  first  year  and  increased  each  year  up  to  230  acres  in 
1911  and  the  same  in  1912.  Sugar  beets  in  this  district  are  all  grown  under  irrigation. 
The  district  seems  to  be  naturally  adapted  to  the  growing  of  sugar  beets.  There  was 
grown  in  1906  about  4,000  acres  and  gradually  increased  to  20,000  acres  in  1912,  with 
the  assurance  of  an  additional  factory  next  season  if  tariff  conditions  permit. 

In  1911  the  Billings  sugar  factory  paid  the  farmers  $1,100,000  for  sugar  beets  and 
slightly  above  that  figure  in  1912,  or  an  average  price  of  $6  per  ton. 

The  growing  of  sugar  beets,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  thorough  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  leaves  tne  ground  in  such  shape  that  the  following  crops  do  fully  50  per  cent 
better,  and  as  a  rotation  crop  there  is  none  better. 

It  builds  up  all  kinds  of  business,  encourages  good  roads,  good  horses,and  the  best 
kind  of  farming  and  stock  feeding,  as  the  tops  are  a  splendid  forage.  There  is  more 
profit  in  the  successful  growing  of  sugar  beets  than  any  crop  one  can  raise.  But  the 
farmer  is  entitled  to  more,  as  there  is  much  greater  cost  and  therefore  greater  risk. 
It  costs  fully  four  times  as  much  to  grow  beets  as  hay  or  grain,  and  it  is  the  only  crop 
in  which  we  have  an  assured  market.  By  having  a  contract  and  stipulated  price, 
the  farmer  knows  just  what  he  is  doing.  In  other  crops  he  does  not  know  until  he 
goes  to  market  whether  he  is  to  receive  a  living  price  or  not. 

In  the  Billings  district  it  has  solved  the  labor  problem.  The  German-Russians  who 
do  the  hand  labor  do  the  other  extra  labor  on  tne  farm,  such  as  haying,  harvesting, 
and  thrashing,  which  work  comes  just  at  the  time  when  they  are  not  employed  in  the 
beet  fields.  These  Russians  are  splendid  workers,  are  sober,  industrious,  and  thrifty. 
A  great  many  of  them  are  now  citizens  and  the  rest  are  becoming  citizens  as  fast  as  tne 
law  allows.  These  people  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools,  have  their 
churches,  keep  the  Sabbath,  and  in  every  way  we  consider  them  a  desirable  addition 
to  our  community. 

They  soon  accumulate  funds  and  buy  their  own  outfits,  then  rent  land,  and  then 
purchase,    A  great  many  who  came  the  first  year  (1906)  now  own  their  own  farms* 
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The  Banner  has  the  best  of  it,  as  the  factory  can  not  run  without  beets,  while  the 
fanner  could  live  without  the  factory.  In  fact,  the  factory  must  see  the  beet  grower  do 
well  or  they  will  stop  growing  beets. 

We  have  a  well-organized  beet  growers'  association,  but  have  never  been  called  on 
to  take  action,  as  the  prices  and  terms  have  always  been  satisfactory.  In  fact,  the 
entire  policy  of  the  sugar  company  seems  to  have  been  and  is  to  be  fair  with  the 
grower. 

The  Huntley  irrigation  project,  built  by  the  Government  and  opened  to  settlement 
in  40-acre  units  in  1906,  had  water  on  14,000  acres,  of  which  5,000  acres  was  in  sugar 
beete  in  1912,  and  it  was  the  most  successful  crop  they  raised.  In  fact,  the  Huntley 
project  is  reported  to  be  the  most  successful  Government  project  in  the  West,  due  to 
the  success  achieved  in  the  raising  of  sugar  beets. 

Nearly  every  irrigated  valley  in  Montana  is  striving  for  a  factory  since  seeing  the 
splendid  results  of  the  Billings  district. 

The  Billings  district  has  shown  by  far  the  greatest  gain  in  population,  assessed  valua- 
tions, and  value  of  crops  raised  than  any  other  section  in  Montana,  mostly  due  to  the 
growing  of  sugar  beets. 

After  thoroughly  looking  over  the  field  from  the  farmer's  standpoint  as  a  practical 
farmer  and  stuayine  the  market  situation  in  its  various  phases,  I  am  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  single  industry  so  appeals  to  the  farmer,  that  so  lends  itself  to  the  needs, 
of  diversified  farming  and  that  adds  as  much  wealth  to  the  community,  as  the  growing 
of  sugar  beets,  and  I  hope  your  honorable  committee  will  see  fit  to  encourage  it. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

I.  D.  O'Donnell, 
Hesper  Farm,  Billings,  Mont. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  B.  B7AV,  ROCKY  FORD,  COL. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have  come  before 
you  as  the  representative  of  the  beet  growers  of  the  Arkansas  Valley 
in  Colorado  to  present  to  you  our  views  of  what  effect  the  lowering  of 
the  tariff,  or  tne  doing  away  with  it  entirely  will  have  upon  our 
industry. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  for  the  last  12  years  been  adjusting  our- 
aelves  to  conditions  in  order  that  we  could  grow  successfully  large 
acreages  of  beets,  and  in  doing  this  have  been  at  a  very  great  expense, 
until  this  year  we  have  grown  over  45,000  acres  of  beets  out  of  a 
total  irrigated  acreage  of  250,000,  thereby  giving  employment  for  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  year  to  9,000  additional  laborers. 

In  growing  beets  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  certain  amount  of 
labor,  other  than  that  which  the  farmer  and  his  family  can  do,  which 
amounts  to  something  like  $25  per  acre,  and  in  addition  to  this,  at 
the  same  rates  per  day  for  the  farmer's  labor,  making  an  acre  of  beets 
cost  us  for  labor  alone  $45. 

We  have  received  for  our  beets  on  an  average  for  the  past  1 1  years 
S5.18  per  ton  with  the  average  tonnage  per  acre  of  10.41  for  the  same 
number  of  years,  giving  us  a  total  of  $53.92  per  acre,  which  we  have 
received  from  the  oeet-sugar  companies  for  our  beets. 

Allowing  ourselves  only  common  labor  rates  for  work,  bringing  the 
cost  for  labor  up  to  $45,  this  only  leaves  us  $9  per  acre  to  pay  for  our 
water,  taxes,  upkeep  of  land,  buy  the  necessary  tools,  and  to  main- 
tain our  farms.  You  can  readily  see  that  we  can  not  grow  beets  at  a 
less  rate  per  ton  than  that  which  we  now  receive. 

Should  Congress  decide  to  lower  the  present  rate,  then  the  beet- 
sugar  companies  can  not  pay  the  rate  they  are  now  doing  for  their 
raw  material;  and  on  the  otner  hand,  we  can  not  hope  to  lower  the 
wages  of  our  help,  as  the  laborer  must  have  enough  to  live  upon; 
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hence  the  only  alternative  we  would  have  would  be  to  quit  growing 
beets. 

Now,  what  would  that  meant  It  would  mean  that  several  thou- 
sand families  would  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  living.  The 
little  farms  of  10  and  20  acres  must  again  be  merged  into  larger  ones, 
for  the  owners  can  not  make  a  living  by  growing  grain  or  hay  on  10 
and  20  acre  farms.  In  making  this  change  back  again  to  the  same 
conditions  we  had  before  the  factories  came,  land  values  will  be  cut 
in  two  and  great  havoc  will  be  the  result.  If  our  only  returns  for 
growing  beets  were  the  amount  we  are  receiving  from  the  beet-sugar 
companies,  we  would  not  be  much  concerned  about  this  question. 
But  we  have  found  that  the  money  we  have  received  from  the  by- 
products, namely,  pulp  and  beet  tops,  with  the  indirect  profits  de- 
rived from  the  better  condition  of  the  soil  for  the  next  crop,  that  it 
has  paid  us  to  grow  beets  and  we  can  pay  for  this  great  amount  of 
labor. 

And,  again,  in  using  45,000  acres  of  our  land  for  beets  we  have  been 
able  to  keep  an  even  balance  for  our  crops,  not  growing  an  overcrop 
of  hay  or  cantaloupes,  which  under  present  conditions  are  bringing 
us  fair  prices,  but  should  we  be  compelled  to  plant  this  acreage  to 
other  crops,  making  in  some  cases  an  oversupply  of  these  crops, 
which  would  mean  lower  returns,  too. 

As  to  our  soil,  it  would  go  back  to  its  former  condition  of  less  pro- 
ductiveness; and,  again,  we  have  discovered  that  in  growing  beets 
on  our  land  we  are  improving  the  soil  for  the  next  crop  to  a  great 
extent — for  these  reasons  it  requires  opening  up  of  the  soil  by  deep 
plowing — and  as  the  myriad  small  rootlets  penetrate  deeply  in  the 
ground,  opening  it  up  to  aeration  and  leaving  abundance  of  humus 
matter  there  after  decaying,  also  the  great  amount  of  labor  we  are 
compelled  to  put  upon  this  crop,  leaves  the  ground  free  of  weeds  and 
extra  good  tilth  for  any  succeeding  crop,  thereby  increasing  the 
returns  from  the  soil  by  virtue  of  the  beet  at  least  50  per  cent. 

You  know,  gentlemen,  that  the  beet  gets  all  of  its  sugar  from  the 
air,  by  the  help  of  the  sunlight,  through  the  leaves,  leaving  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  land  again  all  the  fertilizer  it  has  used,  which  is  true 
of  no  other  crop. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  our  valley  is  purely  an 
agricultural  one,  and  that  the  people  directly  or  indirectly,  depend 
upon  the  soil  for  their  living;  that  in  growing  the  sugar  beet  and 
making  it  into  sugar  requires  the  cooperation  of  all  the  people.  In 
our  beet  fields  eacn  year  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  school  boys,  with 
many  of  the  school  girls,  work.  After  the  thinning  is  over  comes 
the  hand  weeding,  then  the  topping  of  the  beet,  and  the  delivery  to 
the  factory.  After  all  the  farm  labor  is  over,  the  farmers'  boys  finish 
up  the  season  helping  in  the  factory.  This  makes  a  division  of  the 
gross  returns  from  the  beets  among  the  greatest  possible  number, 
which  is  not  the  fact  with  any  other  crop.  You  can  readily  see,  if 
the  farmer  is  compelled  to  quit  growing  beets  there  is  an  equal  num- 
ber of  people  to  tnat  of  the  farmers  who  will  be  thrown  out  of  work 
and  must  look  elsewhere  for  their  employment.  I  will  say  here  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  labor  in  growing  and  harvesting  the  beet  is  by 
American  labor. 
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In  recognizing  these  facts  as  they  are  we  must  entreat  you  not  to 
lower  this  rate  but  to  give  us  more  timeto  study  out  better  ways  to  grow 
beets,  to  learn  to  lessen  the  attacks  of  insects  and  disease,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  companies  in  learning  how  to  lower  the  cost  of  making 
sugar,  by  installing  newer  and  better  machinery,  we  together  can,  in  a 
few  years,  produce  sugar  at  as  low,  if  not  lower,  cost  than  any  country. 

We  recognize-^-any  industry  that  can  not  stand  on  its  own  bottom 
must  fall — that  it  must  be  self  sustaining,  and  in  coming  before  you 
we  are  only  asking  for  protection  until  we  can  lower  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, furnish  the  ideal  environments  for  the  beet,  and  to  lessen  the 
attacks  of  its  enemies.  Then  and  only  then  can  you  cut  off  the  duty 
on  sugar  and  not  destroy  our  industry. 

Gentlemen,  in  ending  my  plea  for  the  life  of  the  beet-growing 
industry,  I  most  earnestlv  entreat  you,  in  fairness  to  all,  especially 
to  us  who  haVe  centered  all  our  farming  around  the  sugar  beet,  do  not 
do  this  thing. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Do  you  get  back  your  dry  product  after  you  take 
the  beets  to  the  factory  ?  After  they  squeeze  the  sugar  out  of  the 
beets  do  you  get  that  back  and  put  it  in  use  on  your  farm  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  get  it  back  for  feed.  It  indirectly  gets  back  to  the 
soil  again. 

TESTIMONY   OF   P.   J.    McHUGH,    FOBT   COLLINS,    COLO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  come  here  as  a  representative 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  a  city  of  10,000 
population  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  north- 
ern Colorado.  Directly  I  am  not  interested  in  the  culture  of  beets, 
but  as  a  professional  man  and  one  representing  business  interests  in 
our  community,  I  feel  directly  interested.  I  feel  that  the  beet-sugar 
industry  is  of  vital  importance  both  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  mer- 
chant. When  this  industry  was  first  started  in  order  to  secure  the 
necessary  acreage  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  factory,  the  business 
men  of  Fort  Collins  organized  what  was  then  known  as  the  Beet 
Growers'  Association.  This  association  contracted  with  the  factroy 
to  grow  1 ,000  acres  of  sugar  beets  yearly  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
As  its  president  for  the  three  years  I  can  state  that  this  contract  was 
fulfilled  to  the  letter,  although  directly  it  was  not  a  profitable  enter- 
prise, as  its  affairs  were  settled  up  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  at  75 
cents  on  the  dollar.  However,  as  we  accomplished  the  object  of  its 
organization,  namely,  the  securing  of  a  sugar  factory  in  our  locality, 
the  company  felt  that  indirectly  it  had  been  a  success. 

The  Beet-sugar  business  about  Fort  Collins  has  quite  an  interesting 
history  as  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following,  to  wit : 

The  first  year  some  6,500  acres  of  beets  were  cultivated,  and  I 
believe  from  this  acreage  some  15,000,000  pounds  of  pure  granulated 
sugar  was  extracted.  The  first  eight  years  $6,000^000,  in  round  num- 
bers, were  paid  to  the  farmer  and  $2,000,000  paid  as  wages  to  men 
employed  through  the  eight  campaigns.  In  the  year  1912, 12,500  acres 
of  beets  were  harvested,  yielding  to  the  farmer  some  $800,000  for  his 
beets  and  to  the  laborer  $145,000  for  work  hi  the  factory  during  the 
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campaign  just  ended.  Practically  all  this  latter  amount  is  spent  with 
Fort  Collins'  merchants  and  a  large  per  cent  of  the  $800,000  is  spent  in 
the  city  of  Fort  Collins;  hence  the  merchant  is  very  interested  in  this 
important  crop. 

Speaking,  then,  for  the  business  interests  of  the  town  and  the  com- 
munity around  it,  I  can  say  with  considerable  pride  that  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  has  been  and  is  now  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  community,  both  urban  and  suburban,  and  any  tariff 
legislation  that  may  result  in  the  reduction  of  the  price  which  the 
farmer  receives  for  his  beets  or  that  may  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
the  industry  and  the  closing  down  of  the  factory  will  be  deplored  by 
our  people.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  its  destruction  will  rob  our 
State  of  one  of  its  most  valuable  assets,  an  asset  the  value  of  which 
can  not  yet  be  measured  fully  as  the  industry  is  but  in  its  infancy. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  it  in  relation  to  the  nation,  for  in  my  belief 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United 
States  should  supply  enough  beet  sugar  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  entire  consumption  of  our  people. 

The  Chairman.  Your  five  minutes  is  up. 

TESTIMONY  OF  S.  E.  WABBICK. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  realize  that  you 
have  had  a  busy  day,  and  so  I  will  try  to  confine  myself  to  the  five 
minutes.  I  know  you  are  tired.  I  come  here  as  a  representative  of 
the  farming  and  business  interests  of  Scotts  Bluff,  Nebr.  Scotts 
Bluff  is  located  in  the  irrigated  territory  watered  by  the  Pathfinder 
Dam,  located  in  Wyoming.  We  are  located  in  the  border  county 
next  to  Wyoming,  and  have  about  250,000  acres  of  irrigated  land. 
Scotts  Blun  is  the  center  of  this  body  of  land. 

In  1909  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Beet  Co.  located  a  sugar  factory 
at  Scotts  Bluff,  known  as  Scotts  Bluff  Sugar  Co.  In  1910  we  had  an 
acreage  of  6,812  acres,  producing  50,250  tons  of  beets,  or  an  average 
of  about  8  tons  per  acre.  In  1911  we  had  approximately  10,000  acres 
of  beets,  producing  114,700  tons  of  beets,  or  approximately  11  £  tons 
per  acre,  and  in  1912  we  had  an  acreage  of  15,500  acres,  producing 
171,200  tons  of  beets,  or  a  little  more  than  11  tons  per  acre.  In  1910 
the  price  paid  by  the  factory  was  $5  per  ton.  In  1911  they  volun- 
tarily raised  the  price  to  $5.25  per  ton.  In  1912  they  raised  the  price 
to  $5.50  per  ton,  on  an  offer  that  if  the  farmers  would  raise  so  many 
tons  of  beets,  thereby  giving  them  a  longer  campaign  and  a  greater 
tonnage,  they  would  mcrease  the  price. 

The  value  of  these  beets  in  1910  was  approximately  $251,000;  in 
1911,  $600,000,  and  in  1912,  $941,600.. 

This  $941,600,  or  approximately  that,  was  produced  from  15,500 
acres  of  land.  You  had  between  50,000  and  60,000  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation  under  your  reclamation  project  watered  by  the 
Pathfinder  Dam,  producing  a  total  value  of  approximately  $550,000 
from  an  acreage  of  between  50,000  and  60,000  acres,  or  an  average  of 
$10  and  twenty-odd  cents  per  acre  in  general  farming. 
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From  tliis  acreage  of  15,500  acres  we  get  a  revenue  of  approxi- 
mately $60  per  acre,  or  a  total  of  $941,600,  which  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  possibilities  of  sugar-beet  culture. 

The  deposits  in  the  banks  of  our  valley  in  1909  were  $962,082. 
On  November  26,  1912,  the  date  of  the  last  official  call  of  both  State 
and  national  banks,  the  deposits  were  $1,919,692.  a  gain  of  $947,610, 
or  approximately  100  per  cent  in  three  years  for  tne  whole  valley.  In 
1909  the  bank  deposits  of  Scotts  Bluff  proper  were  $173,921.21.  On 
November  26,  1912,  the  deposits  of  Scotts  Bluff  were  $557,623.48,  a 
gab  of  $383,694.27.  A  large  part  of  this  gain  was  due  directly  to 
sugar-beet  culture  and  the  increased  values  of  the  community  result- 
ing from  this,  and  the  increased  production  of  the  soil.  It  came  largely 
from  the  benefits  of  sugar-beet  culture. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  is  up. 

TESTIXOVT  OF  MS.  EARLY,  OF  THE  LOVELAVD  (COLO.)  CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sent  here  as  a  farmer  from  the  Love- 
land  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  am  a  farmer  and  always  have  been  a 
farmer.  I  am  interested  in  this  beet  culture.  It  has  been  one  of  my 
principal  crops.  I  find  that  the  beet  business  has  not  been  as  flowery 
as  some  people  represent  it. 

I  wish  to  give  you  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  beets,  which  I  have 
not  heard  here  to-day.  It  is  as  follows:  Plowing,  $2.75;  harrowing 
and  rolling,  $1 ;  other  work,  $0.50  (that  other  work  includes  possible 
rolling  and  harrowing  in  case  of  crust);  planting,  $0.50;  cultivating, 
$2;  irrigation,  $1;  cost  of  water,  $1.75;  contract  work,  $20;  cost  of 
delivery,  $10.12,  which  is  based  on  a  basis  of  13  J  tons  per  acre,  which 
was  our  average  this  year,  and  other  working  expenses,  such  as 
grease  and  oil,  other  wear  and  tear;  cost  of  seed,  $2;  and  depreciation, 
$1,  which  makes  a  total  of  $43.62. 

The  average  of  the  northern  district  this  year,  according  to  the 
factory  figures,  as  I  have  them,  has  been  13£  tons,  and  the  average 
price  they  paid  was  $5,875,  which  makes  $79.30.  If  I  am  a  pretty 
good  figurer,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Hammond.  What  do  you  include  in  depreciation  ? 

Mr.  Eably.  You  have  to  replace  your  horses  and  your  tools. 
Every  so  often  you  wear  your  tools  out  and  your  horses  have  to  be 
replaced. 

Mr.  Hammond.  You  do  not  include  any  fertilization  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Eably.  No;  we  use  alfalfa  to  keep  our  land  in  shape. 

This  industry,  gentlemen,  has  been  the  greatest  distributor  of 
wealth  we  have  ever  had  in  northern  Colorado.  It  goes  into  the 
hands  of  more  people,  into  the  hands  of  the  working  class,  to  the 
farmer.  We  have  not  made  on  an  average  since  the  sugar  beet  was 
started  in  Colorado  a  profit  very  much  above  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  beets.  Yet  at  the  same  time  it  has  distributed  this 
wealth.  Everybody  has  found  employment.  It  has  improved  our 
methods  of  farming,  which  I  consider  the  greatest  advantage  in  the 
sugar-beet  business.  And  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  you  seri- 
ously disturb  this  tariff — if  you  lower  it  too  much — that  it  will  dis- 
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turb  our  industry.    That  is  the  sentiment  of  the  farmers  of  northern 
Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  just  elected  two  Senators  from  Colorado, 
have  you  not,  who  are  pledged  to  vote  for  free  sugar  ¥ 

Mr.  Early.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  the  people  of  your  State  do  not  look  at 
it  like  you  do. 

Mr.  Early.  But  not  in  our  sugar  localities. 

Mr.  McHugh.  I  do  not  think  that  is  hardly  correct.  If  Senator 
Shafroth  votes  for  free  sugar  he  will  be  doing  something  contrary  to 
hispromise  made  heretofore. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  understand  they  stumped  the  State  on  it.  I  am 
informed  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  Early.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  farmer  in  northern 
Colorado  that  raises  beets  who  is  in  favor  of  a  serious  reduction  in 
this  tariff,  at  least  not  that  I  have  ever  heard  talk. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  are  dependent  for  your  price  solely  upon  the 
will  of  the  beet-sugar  refiner,  are  you  not — for  the  price  of  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Early.  They  make  the  price,  yes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  They  absolutely  fix  that? 

Mr.  Early.  They  fix  the  price. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,  and  do  you  know 
whether  they  have  divided  up  this  tariff  with  you  ¥ 

Mr.  Early.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  It  is  not  a  question  with 
me  as  a  farmer.  The  question  with  me  is  whether  these  men  will  pay 
me  enough  money  so  that  I  can  make  a  profit  raising  beets.  That  is 
the  question  with  me.    That  is  the  sole  question  with  me. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  will  not  raise  them  unless  they  do  fix  the  price 
high  enough  for  you  ¥ 

Mr.  Early.  I  will  not  raise  these  beets  unless  they  pay  me  enough 
so  I  can  afford  to  raise  them. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  make  a  contract  before  you  put  in  your 
beets  with  the  company,  and  is  the  price  determined  in  that  contract) 

Mr.  Early.  We  make  that  by  the  year. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  At  what  time  of  the  year  do  you  make  that  contract! 

Mr.  Early.  That  contract  is  made  alone:  in  January  or  February. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  have  already  made  that  contract? 

Mr.  Early.  That  contract  has  not  been  made  on  account  of  this 
tariff  agitation. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  They  are  waiting  on  this  tariff  agitation,  and  they 
tell  you  farmers  that  if  this  tariff  is  materially  reduced  they  will 
have  to  give  you  a  dollar  or  two  less  for  your  beets,  do  they  not  ¥ 

Mr.  Early.  I  have  not  heard  them  say  that. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  They  have  tried  to  scare  you  with  that? 

Mr.  Early.  They  nave  not  scared  me  a  minute.  I  know,  gentle- 
men, that  if  this  tariff  is  reduced,  it  comes  off  the  farmer  ultimately. 
The  farmer  will  have  to  pay,  and  he  has  to  pay  for  everything. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  do  not  have  to  get  that  information  from  the 
f  actorypeople,  do  you  ¥    You  know  it  yourself,  do  you  not  ¥ 

Mr.  Early.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  The  beet-sugar  refiners  are  going  to  make  the 
farmers  take  all  the  loss  which  they  say  will  come  if  the  tariff  is 
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changed,  rather  than  themselves  or  the  laboring  men,  as  manufac- 
turers usually  urge  before  us. 

Mr.  Early.  If  the  tariff  is  taken  off  they  expect  a  very  great 
decline  in  the  industry.  I  think  they  will  take  it  off  the  farmers. 
The  farmers  can  not  afford  to  raise  the  beets  if  that  is  done. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  And  not  take  it  off  the  laboring  men  ? 

Mr.  Early.  No. 

TESTIMONY  OF  C.  H.  ALLEN,  OF  PAULDING,  OHIO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  the  hearings  before  the  Hard- 
wick  committee  and  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  enough 
things  have  been  said  about  the  sugar  business.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  possible  to  say  anjr  more  than  was  stated  at  that  time,  but  there 
are  one  or  two  little  points  that  were  made  at  that  time  that  I  would 
like  to  clear  up.  Mi*.  Hardwick,  in  his  examination  of  one  of  the 
witnesses,  asked  how  long  it  would  be  before  the  beet-sugar  factories 
would  be  able  to  supply  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  the 
sugar  they  used  ?  I  ao  not  believe  that  Mr.  Hardwick  would  have 
asked  that  question  if  he  had  understood  the  conditions  that  confront 
the  industry  in  this  country.  A  sugar  factory  is  different  from  any 
other  kind  of  a  factory.  A  wagon  factory,  for  mstance,  takes  a  quan- 
tity of  lumber,  a  lot  of  steel,  and  by  means  of  suitable  machinery  and 
the  labor  of  a  few  men  fashions  and  manufactures  a  machine  com- 

fosed  of  those  different  materials.  It  is  an  entirely  new  product, 
t  is  a  manufactured  product.  This  a  sugar  factory  does  not  do. 
The  word  factory  is  used  here  in  an  entirely  wrong  sense  and  is  mis- 
leading. There  is  not  one  of  the  factories  owned  and  operated  by 
the  companies  who  made  their  statements  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee or  the  Hardwick  committee  that  ever  made  one  ounce  of 
sugar.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  do  it.  They  are  simply 
extractors  of  sugar,  and  they  can  not  extract  one  ounce  more  of  sugar 
from  the  beet  than  what  has  been  put  in  that  beet  during  the  summer, 
and  this  is  controlled  to  a  great  extent  by  the  farmer  who  raises  it. 
It  is  the  farmer  who  is  the  manufacturer  of  sugar,  not  the  man  who 
extracts  the  sugar  from  the  beet.  It  is  to  them  that  we  must  look 
for  the  answer  to  Mr.  Hardwick's  question. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Are  you  a  sugar  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir.  This  oeing  the  case,  the  whole  sugar  question 
resolves  itself  into  an  agricultural  question,  where  it  ought  to  be  and 
where  it  is  in  every  nation  of  Europe  whose  soil  is  suitable  for  raising 
this  important  crop. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  know  there  is  a  great  difference  in  farmers.  Do 
you  cultivate  the  soil  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  cultivate  the  soil.  I  own  600  acres,  and  I  have  raised 
100  acres  at  a  time  of  sugar  beets.  I  raise  other  things  besides.  Now. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  get  right  down  and  hoe  the  ground,  ana 
I  am  not  a  horse. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Have  you  any  interest  in  a  sugar  factory? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  one  cent,  and  neither  has  my  family  or  any  of  my 
relatives  that  I  know  of. 
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The  farmer  is  the  manufacturer,  and  to  get  more  sugar  he  is  the 
person  who  must  learn  how  to  do  it.  In  the  minds  of  some  people 
it  looks  like  a  very  simple  thing  to  build  a  factory  and  have  the 
farmer  raise  the  beets  and  thus  build  up  an  entire  new  business,  but 
when  you  come  to  the  actual  experience  you  find  an  entirely  different 
condition  confronts  you  from  what  you  expected.  Men  are  not  so 
willing  to  change  then:  method  of  doing  business  nor  are  farmers  very 
willing  to  change  their  crops.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what 
profits  they  may  make  out  of  the  new  crop.  Then,  one  year  of  bad 
crop  conditions  will  completely  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  farmer 
in  the  value  of  his  new  undertaking  and  he  will  absolutely  refuse  to 
touch  it  again;  but  all  these  are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  inability 
of  the  farmer  to  realize  that  it  is  his  incompetency  that  keeps  the 
sugar  in  the  beet  to  such  a  low  percentage.  They  must  be  taught 
how  to  change  this,  and  to  anyone  that  has  attempted  to  "teach  old 
dogs  new  tricks"  you  will  understand  what  a  task  it  is,  yet  it  is  the 
only  way  to  do  to  develop  the  beet-sugar 'business  to  such  a  point 
that  we  can  meet  the  competition  of  the  Tropics.  This  is  where  we 
need  the  tariff.  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  object  to  our  having 
the  magnificent  sugar  business  of  Germany  if  we  could  bodily  transfer 
it  to  this  country.  The  great  profits  it  brings  to  German  labor, 
German  capital,  and  the  immense  benefits  it  has  brought  to  German 
agriculture  and  to  the  consumers  of  food  products  of  every  kind  has 
been  a  wonder  to  all  Americans  who  have  made  any  investigation  of 
the  subject,  and  yet  we  know  it  could  never  have  been  brought  to  its 

S resent  proportions  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  tariff  that  protected  the 
rerman  farmer  from  the  cheap-grown  sugar  of  the  Tropics.  They 
had  to  be  protected  until  they  had  learned  to  grow  enough  sugar  in 
the  beet  to  meet  this  competition.  This  is  ail  the  sugar  factories 
and  the  farmers  ask.  Nothing  more  than  this,  but  they  ask  nothing 
less. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  far  can  you  ship  these  beets  without  injuring 
them  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  sir;  it  depends  a  great  deal 
upon  the  weather.  Last  year  we  could  not  ship  them  any  distance 
in  our  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  far  would  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  50  miles  or  a  little  more.  They  could  ship  them 
on  the  railroad  a  longer  distance  than  that. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  They  can  not  ship  them  from  one  State  to  another! 

Mr.  Allen.  Oh,  yes.  I  know  of  beets  that  are  shipped  from  In- 
diana clear  to  Michigan. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  There  is  no  way  for  a  foreigner  to  ship  a  lot  of  beets 
over  here  i 

Mr.  Allen.  Only  from  Canada.  They  could  not  ship  them  from 
Europe. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Canada  grows  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes;  right  across  from  Detroit. 

In  the  examination  of  Mr.  Loweiy  before  the  Senate  committee 
Senator  Lodge  asked  him  what  would  become  of  the  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories if  the  free-trade  sugar  bill  should  pass.  His  answer,  in  sub- 
stance, was  (I  do  not  quote  literally)  that  only  those  favorably 
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located  could  live.  What  was  meant  by  that  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  judge  that  he  means  they  must  be  favorably  located  as  to  the 
markets  and  to  good  beet  territory;  but  outside  of  that  question  of 
markets,  good  beet  territory  is  wnere  the  farmers  have  learned  to 
cultivate  the  sugar  in  the  beet. 

Where  are  you  going  to  hunt  "favorable  location' '  with  this  defi- 
nition ¥  I  am  reliably  informed  that  one  of  the  first  factories  in  the 
West  was  in  operation  for  nine  years  with  a  loss  every  year  before  it 
paid  expenses.  I  know  a  factory  in  Michigan  that  has  a  capacity 
of  1,200  tons  of  beets  a  day  that  should  cut  120,000  tons  every  year, 
making  from  25,000,000  to  30,000,000  pounds  of  sugar.  The  sugar 
content  of  the  beets  is  excellent.  An  expert  told  me  that  the  sugar 
fairly  rolled  out  of  the  beets,  yet  that  factory  never  had  over 
50,000  tons  of  beets  in  any  one  season,  and  that  the  last  one. 
Eveiy  season  it  gains  some.  Favorably  located?  Yes;  but  they 
have  been  nine  years  educating  the  farmer  to  this  point. 

There  are  favorable  locations  for  sugar  factories  all  over  New 
England,  New  York  State,  Wisconsin,  Montana,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Dakotas,  and  a  large  number  of  other  States,  but  they  can  not  be 
even  thought  of  being  developed  unless  there  is  enough  tariff  on  the 
cheap  tropical- grown  sugar  and  kept  there  until  the  farmer  has 
learned  how  to  put  enough  sugar  in  the  beet  to  compete  with  them. 
Again  I  say,  this  is  an  agricultural  question. 

The  testimony  given  before  the  Hardwick  committee  concerning 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  building  of  a  sugar  factory  in  the 
midst  of  a  given  locality  has  been  all  on  the  side  of  the  industry. 
The  immense  amount  of  money  paid  out  in  supplies  of  lime,  coal, 
and  other  things  needed  in  the  factory,  the  large  amount  paid  for 
labor,  the  heavy  expenditures  for  beets  all  stimulate  the  transactions 
of  business,  to  say  nothing  of  the  very  large  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  fanners'  land.  But,  I  can  hear  some  one  say,  this  is  a  local 
benefit,  and  the  question  of  a  tariff  on  sugar  concerns  the  people  of 
the  entire  nation,  and  we  should  not  tax  a  large  number  of  people 
to  help  a  comparatively  small  number  in  any  particular  locality. 

Unquestionably  I  think  this  is  right,  but  upon  that  very  ground  I 
take  issue  with  the  policy  of  free  trade  in  sugar,  or  even  the  least 
reduction  in  the  tariff.  It  does  not  take  a  person  of  extraordinary 
observing  powers  to  soon  learn  that  the  sugar  beet  produces  a  won- 
derful change  in  the  yields  of  all  other  crops  when  grown  in  the 
proper  rotation. 

The  results  on  the  lands  under  my  own  charge  astonished  me  and 
the  investigations  I  made  in  other  parts  of  the  country  convinced 
me  that  others  who  had  raised  sugar  beets  were  equally  benefited. 
If  we  could  increase  in  like  proportions  the  yield  of  grain  all  over  the 
country,  then  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  the  food 
supply  of  the  increasing  population  of  this  country.  A  study  of 
what  foreign  countries  have  done  more  than  ever  confirmed  me  in  my 
observations  on  my  own  fields.  The  66  sugar  factories  in  the  United 
States  should  be  mcreased  to  500,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  sugar 
factories,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  fanners,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
local  communities,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  "ultimate  consumer" 
of  food  products,  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  man,  the  city  man, 
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the  banker,  the  doctor,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick  maker,  for 
everyone  except  the  four  or  five  sugar-refining  companies  who  are 
seeking  to  grasp  the  entire  sugar  bill  of  the  United  States  in  their 
hands  and  who  by  the  way  are  the  only  people  who  have  appeared 
before  the  two  committees  advocating  the  free  trade  in  sugar. 

The  great  question  before  the  United  States  to-day  is  not  money, 
it  is  not  tariff,  it  is  not  the  trusts,  but  it  is  the  food  question.  When 
and  how  are  we  going  to  get  enough  to  feed  these  people  ?  This  has 
been  a  year  of  extraordinary  yields  of  all  our  crops,  yet  the  cry  is 
for  more.    What  would  it  be  ir  we  had  had  a  partial  failure? 

We  have  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  every 
State;  we  run  agricultural  trains;  we  have  institutes  and  farm  schools 
and  boy  clubs;  large  financial  firms  like  the  International  Harvester 
Co.,  and  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  and  the  bankers'  associations  of  dif- 
ferent States  are  appropriating  large  sums  of  money  and  engaging 
the  best  of  talent  to  use  it,  all  for  what  purpose  ?  To  try  and  increase 
the  yield  of  food  grown  on  our  land. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange,  then,  that  in  the  very  face  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  demonstrated  hundreds  of  times  on  our  own  soil,  and  it  is 
the  universal  experience  of  Europe,  that  there  is  nothing  that  pro- 
duces the  results  of  an  increased  crop  like  a  well-cultivated  root  crop 
in  a  proper  rotation,  that  Congress  should  even  be  considering  the 
limiting  of  that  crop,  to  say  nothing  of  absolutely  destroying  it  from 
our  fields  ? 

If  we  look  at  this  question  from  a  national  point  of  view,  the  great- 
est good  to  all.  we  wul  do  just  as  the  French  and  Germans  did — raise 
the  tariff,  not  lower  it  or  take  it  off  altogether,  and  keep  it  there  until 
our  farmers  learn  to  manufacture  the  sugar  in  the  beets  so  we  can 
compete  with  the  world. 

Again  I  say  this  is  an  agricultural  question  pure  and  simple  and  con- 
cerns wholly  whether  we  are  going  to  use  the  proven  methods  of 
increasing  our  food  supply. 

Looking  at  it  from  this  point,  the  four  or  five  sugar-refining  com- 
panies, the  beet-sugar  factories,  even  the  farmers  should  not  be  given 
any  consideration;  only  the  consumers  of  food  products. 

To  increase  the  yields  of  our  fields  we  must  have  a  root  crop  in  our 
rotation ;  the  best  root  crop  is  the  sugar  beet.  We  can  not  have  these 
without  the  factories.  The  sugar  factories  can  not  compete  with  the 
cheap  tropical  sugar  until  the  farmers  learn  to  manufacture  more  sugar 
in  the  beet,  and  the  farmer  must  have  the  tariff  high  enough  until  he 
reaches  that  point.  The  only  thing  that  we  can  do  without  that  have 
appeared  before  the  two  committees  is  the  four  or  five  sugar-refining 
companies,  and  they  have  already  so  badly  damaged  the  country 
agriculturally  that  it  will  take  a  hundred  years  for  us  to  recover 
from  it. 

TESTIMONY  OF  D.  C.  DOVOVAV,  OF  L0VOM0OT,  COLO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  represent  the  Grange  of  my  district  and  the  com- 
mercial body  of  my  city.  I  can  touch  only  briefly  on  one  or  two 
points  in  the  time  I  have,  and  one  of  the  points  is  this:  That  our 
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people  are  practically  in  their  infancy  in  the  growing  of  sugar  beets 
In  our  country  the  farmers  have  been  preparing  and  going  to  con- 
siderable expense  during  all  these  years  building  up  to  a  point  where 
they  can  handle  this  product.  They  have  had  to  increase  their  in- 
vestments in  horses,  tools,  etc.,  and  they  have  reached  a  point  now 
where  they  will  be  able  to  get  some  profit  on  their  investment.  They 
feel  that  any  disturbance  that  would  prove  of  material  disadvantage 
to  them  should  not  be  made.  The  other  point  on  which  I  wish  to 
speak  is  a  side  issue  connected  with  this  industry.  I  think  that  in 
our  community  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  hundred  head  of  cattle 
and  sheep  being  fed;  fed  in  the  community  where  this  industry  was 
first  started.  It  has  been  brought  about  by  the  use  of  the  pulp  from 
the  sugar-beet  factories.  That  pulp  goes  back  to  the  farms  m  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  beets  raised  and  it  goes  back  to  the  particu- 
lar land. 

If  it  is  a  renter  it  goes  back  to  the  particular  land  from  which  the 
beets  came.  It  is  not  given  in  large  punches;  these  cattle  are  scat- 
tered all  around  among  the  farms,  and  the  pulp  is  distributed  among 
the  farms  from  1  carload  to  20.  This  has  been  of  great  advantage  in  the 
community.  It  has  kept  up  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  the  farmers 
have  been  able  to  produce  more  per  acre  than  ever  before,  all  from 
the  fact  that  thev  have  had  the  use  of  this  pulp.  By  using  this  pulp 
they  are  enabled  to  feed  up  all  of  their  rough  stun  for  which  tnere 
was  no  market  in  our  community. 

So  far  as  the  farmer  particularly*  is  concerned  in  this  question,  I 
think  he  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  from  the  simple  fact  that 
if  the  sugar  people  do  not  pay  enough  for  his  beets  he  can  go  into 
some  other  industry  and  the  manufacturer  has  his  plant  on  his  nands. 
This  is  one  case  in  which  I  think  the  weaker  has  the  whip  in  his  own 
hands.  I  think  if  there  is  no  disturbance  in  the  tariff  on  sugar  beets 
that  this  industry  will  grow  more  and  more  in  every  locality.  I 
think  there  are  13  factories  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  my  home. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Longmont,  Colo.  And  I  think  beets  can  be  raised 
in  other  States,  and  I  believe  from  a  farmer's  standpoint  it  is  one  of 
the  best  crops  that  can  be  raised  in  any  locality  in  wnich  they  can  be 
raised.    I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  not  heard  in  any  of  these  statements  a  deduction 
of  the  value  of  the  pulp,  that  is,  a  deduction  from  the  expense  of 
raising  the  beet  crop.  Is  that  customary,  or  do  they  simply  consider 
that  a  by-product  which  is  of  no  value  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Oh,  no;  the  farmers  pay  a  given  price  for  that. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Do  thev  not  take  off  20  per  cent  for  the  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  percentage  taken 
off.    In  my  State  we  pay  a  given  price. 

Mr.  Foednet.  I  will  tell  you  what  is  true  in  Michigan,  if  you  will 
permit  me.  In  Michigan  the  factories  have  now  established  driers, 
at  great  expense,  and  the  factories  use  all  the  pulp.  They  dry  it 
and  put  the  residue  sirup  on  and  prepare  it  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
make  some  money  out  of  it  as  a  by-product. 

Mr.  Donovan.  The  statement  I  made  was  that  a  renter  of  a  piece 
of  land  can  get  his  proportion  of  pulp.    He  gets  the  benefit  of  his 
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labor  during  the  winter  time;  he  gets  his  portion  of  it.  The  owner 
of  the  land  gets  the  benefit  of  it  as  a  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  And  they  feed  the  tops,  etc.,  to'  cattle  and  sheep, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  worth  from  $2  to  $5  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hammond.  A  witness  from  Colorado  testified,  as  I  remember 
it,  that  the  farmer  got  back  from  the  factory  the  dry  pulp,  and  that 
it  was  about  20  pea:  cent  of  the  beets  when  tne  sugar  and  water  were 
taken  out;  the  residue  is  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  one  man 
from  Colorado  testified  that  the  farmers  took  that  back. 

Mr.  Donovan.  There  must  be  some  mistake  about  that,  because 
there  is  no  dry  pulp  in  Colorado. 

TESTIMONY  OF  W.  J.  POWELL,  OF  STEELING,  COLO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  if  I 
had  been  called  earlier,  I  should  have  said  a  good  deal  that  has  already 
been  said;  but  it  is  now  like  thrashing  over  old  straw,  and  I  know  you 
are  tired.  I  trust  you  will  pardon  a  little  personal  reference,  because 
I  want  to  use  it  in  tne  way  or  a  comparison.  I  am  from  Colorado,  Ster- 
ling, Logan  County,  which  section  is  largely  interested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  beets,  and  I  am  sent  here  by  the  chamber  of  commerce 
to  try  and  tell  something  about  the  farmers'  side  of  the  question. 
Now,  I  have  been  in  Colorado  for  about  40  years.  I  have  seen  all  of 
the  changes  take  place  there,  ranging  from  an  Indian  and  buffalo 
frontier  to  civilization.  I  have  gone  through  all  of  the  tragedies 
and  heartaches  incident  to  pioneer  life. 

Since  the  building  of  a  sugar  factory  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.  in  our  community — tariff  or  no  tariff,  argument  or  no  argument, 
preferential  or  differential  or  any  other  entail,  that  I  know  nothing 
about — notwithstanding  any  sins  of  omission  or  commission  that  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  may  have  committed  or  whether  they  did  or 
did  not  pay  the  farmer  what  they  should  for  the  beets,  I  am  willing 
to  make  a  sworn  statement  that  in  my  humble  opinion  civilization, 
home  building,  house  building,  schoolhouse  building,  public  building, 
and  increased  taxable  wealth  in  my  section  have  been  increased  500  per 
cent,  progress  has  gone  ahead  500  per  cent  more  in  the  7  years  since 
the  building  of  that  factory  than  in  all  the  33  years  preceding  it. 
Now,  a  little  more  personal  history,  and  I  will  close  that  part  of  it. 
I  am  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  hardware  and  implement  business. 
Further,  I  am  interested  in  land  and  the  producing  of  sugar  beets, 
a  joint  owner  in  the  land,  managing  this  branch  of  the  business.  I 
have  farmed  sugar  beets  myself,  but  not  lately. 

This  necessarily  brings  me  into  close  personal  business  relations  with 
the  beet  raisers  of  my  section.  I  am  prepared  to  make  a  plain  state- 
ment of  what  I  consider  facts.  If  our  honorable  law-making  body 
sees  fit  to  put  sugar  on  the  free  list,  or  to  make  a  very  material  reduc- 
tion on  the  present  duty{  if  this  change  will  compel,  or  suggest  to  the 
buyers  of  the  beets — that  is,  the  manufacturers  of  beet  sugar — theneces- 
sity  of  reducing  the  price  per  ton  to  the  beet  producer,  the  people  of 
my  section  I  know  will  not  and  can  not  continue  producing  Beets. 
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In  1905  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  erected  a  large,  well-equipped 
factory  near  Sterling,  Colo.  It  was  like  waving  the  wand  of  a  magi* 
cian  over  the  land. 

Sugar  beets  make  a  good  rotation  crop,  some  seasons  as  much  money 
can  be  made  in*  our  section  on  potatoes,  hay,  alfalfa,  or  grain.  The 
next  season  beets  may  be  the  best  crop.  In  1911  hay  and  alfalfa 
paid  as  much,  I  think,  as  beets.  In  1912  beets  seemed  to  lead  every- 
thing. 

Now,  those  are  physical  reasons  that  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
detail  to  make  you  understand,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  irrigation 
and  the  scarcity  of  water  or  having  plenty  of  water  which  bring  about 
those  conditions,  and  the  question  of  hail  enters  into  it  also.  The 
production  of  beets  has  one  decided  and  never  changing  advantage. 
The  farmer  knows  to  a  small  fraction  what  he  will  receive,  thus  stimu- 
lating him  to  do  his  best.  The  minimum  price  of  beets  per  ton  is 
$5  where  15  per  cent  of  sugar  content  is  shown.  For  each  additional 
one-half  per  cent,  12)  cents  per  ton  is  added. 

In  the  seven  years  following  the  building  of  the  above-named  fac- 
tory, the  section  I  represent  has  gone  to  enormous  expense  breaking 
stubborn  soil  and  fitting  it  for  beet  producing.  Further,  my  section 
has  undertaken  the  building  of  large  conservation  reservoirs  and  our 
people  are  burdened  with  an  indebtedness  of  over  three  and  one-half 
millions  of  dollars,  in  order  to  have  a  certain  supply  of  water  to 
use  in  raising  beets  and  other  crops.  I  think  I  am  fully  justified  in 
asserting  that  none  of  this  would  have  been  done,  or  at  least  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  save  for  the  stimulus  given  to  farmers  by  the  advent^ 
of  the  factory.  All  these  improvements  and  heavy  expenses  incurred" 
have  been  assumed  and  perfected  under  the  old  regime;  that  is,  under 
the  duty,  and  I  am  frank  to  say,  I  fear  the  consequences  most  keenly 
if  too  radical  legislation  should  effect  this  old  adjustment  of  con- 
ditions. In  this  regard  I  might  add  that  if  the  sugar-beet  business  is 
destroyed 

In  this  regard,  gentlemen,  I  might  say,  honestly,  that  if  a  readjust- 
ment is  made  I  wish  to  the  Lord  I  nad  never  seen  a  sugar-beet  factory. 
I  have  got  to  go  through  the  same  thing  exactly  again.  I  have 
changed  all  of  my  business  in  the  way  of  treating  the  land  and  cattle 
raising,  all  at  enormous  expense.  As  to  the  treatment  of  the  land, 
you  would  never  understand  that  unless  you  went  through  it,  and  that 
is  where  we  have  been  irrigating  land  for  20  or  30  years  in  the  bottoms, 
and  we  are  forming  a  very  tough  sod;  it  sometimes  takes  four  or  six 
large  horses  to  break  it,  and  that  land  must  lie  fallow  for  the  next  year 
in  order  to  give  the  frost  and  time  an  opportunity  to  disintegrate  it 
before  we  can  handle  it,  and  consequently  it  sometimes  takes  $5  or  $6 
an  acre  to  break  that  land. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  gentlemen,  this  question  is  not  a  local  one. 
I  trust  I  am  not  egotist  enough  to  think  that  my  humble  section  is 
all  in  all.    This  great  industry!  that  can  and  will  be  made  so  cosmo- 

r>litan  in  its  reach,  affects  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  Nation, 
might  ask,  gentlemen,  if  the  plain  purpose  of  the  removal  of  the  duty 
altogether  or  a  decided  reduction  is  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting 
the  ultimate  consumer  ?  If  these  contemplated  changes  in  the  tariff 
should  destroy  or  even  partially  destroy  the  beet-sugar  industry, 
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would  the  purpose  defeat  itself  by  placing  the  consumer  in  the  hands 
of  the  remaining  sugar  refiners  and  makers  ?  The  beet  producer  must 
use  very  costly,  high-protected  implements.  He  must  use  better  har- 
ness  and  large,  powerful  horses.  Nothing  has  ever  so  materially 
improved  the  breeding  of  horses  in  our  country  as  beet  farming.  In 
no  sense  am  I  a  special  pleader  for  the  manufacturer  of  beet  sugar, 
but  we  should  be  fair  and  give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  Our  home 
factory  for  beets  and  labor  has  paid  out,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
something  over  $850,000  in  our  community  for  this  season  of  1912 
and  more  or  less  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  proportion.  While 
our  farmers  would,  of  course,  like  a  higher  price  for  their  products, 
this  is  human  nature.  There  has  been  no  great  disaffection  between 
them  and  the  manufacturers.  The  largest  acreage,  to  my  knowledge, 
was  signed  up  for  in  1912  than  at  any  previous  year. 

Further,  the  industry  has  brought  about  other  great  advantages  to 
the  farmer  and  community;  the  sugar  company  has  built  a  large  alfalfa 
meal  mill  for  grinding  alfalfa.  With  this  grist  they  add  about  10  per 
cent  of  a  by-product  called  beet  sirup  or  molasses,  making  a  very 
fine  cattle  feed,  either  for  dairy  or  fattening  purposes.  This  makes 
a  good  market  for  alfalfa  for  our  farmers. 

Beet  pulp  is  fed  yearly  to  thousands  of  head  of  cattle,  fed  adjacent 
or  in  hauling  distance  of  the  factory,  thus  creating  another  very  im- 

Eortant  industry  for  our  people  and  furnishing  labor  for  a  great  many 
ands.  These  same  industries  have  been  fostered  ana  built  up 
fenerally,  I  understand,  over  the  territory  where  factories  have  been 
uilt. 

To  sum  up,  gentlemen,  I  think  no  greater  calamity  could  happen 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  my  State  and  section  or  to  the  oeet- 
growing  section  than  to  enact  such  legislation  as  would,  in  whole  or 
m  part,  destroy  this  great  industry. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  A.  M.  GROUCH,  OF  F0ET  MOBGAff,  COLO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Crouch.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  brother-in-law  to  farmers; 
that  is.  I  am  a  merchant,  and  as  a  merchant  have  been  located  at 
Fort  Morgan  for  12  years,  during;  all  of  which  time  I  have  been  inti- 
mately in  touch  witn  the  agricultural  interests  of  my  community. 

Mr.  Hammond.  What  community  is  that? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.,  the  county  seat  of  Morgan 
County.  In  our  county  we  have  two  sugar-beet  factories,  and  they 
are  10  miles  apart — one  at  Fort  Morgan  and  the  other  at  Brush.  I 
represent  the  commercial  body  of  our  city,  which  is  composed  of 
business  men,  farmers,  and  enterprising  citizens,  looking  out  for  the 
welfare  of  our  community.  We  have  been  producing  Dee ts  for  six 
years:  we  have  had  factories  in  our  county  live  years.  Before  the 
introduction  of  beet  culture  in  our  community  our  county  was  largely 
a  pastoral  county,  given  over  to  the  raising  of  sheep  ana  the  feeding 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  in  this  employment  we  could  not  support 
a  large  population.  The  county  in  which  I  live,  according  to  the 
census  of  1900,  had  a  population  of  634;  to-day  it  has  about  3,500 
population. 
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One  or  two  years  ago  we  had  two  churches;  we  now  have  nine 
churches.  We  had  a  small  schoolhouse,  with  three  or  four  rooms  in  it, 
and  to-day  we  have  four  graded  schools  and  a  high  school,  employing 
something  over  40  teachers  in  our  district,  setting  a  fine  educational 
example  for  the  East.  Now,  these  conditions  have  been  made  possible 
largely  through  the  prosperity  that  has  come  to  us  by  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  beets  and  its  relation  in  rotation  to  other  crops.  I  have  with 
me  a  letter  to  your  honorable  committee  from  our  chamber  of  com- 
merce, in  which  they  emphasize  not  only  the  importance  of  beet  cul- 
ture to  our  population,  but  the  necessity  of  this  kind  of  intensive 
farming  in  order  to  maintain  our  present  and  projected  prosperity. 
I  also  have  a  letter  addressed  to  you  from  our  board  of  county  com- 
missioners. Our  county  commissioners  are  the  stewards  of  our 
people,  levying  the  taxes  and  looking  out  for  the  financial  welfare  of 
our  people.  In  this  letter  they  particularly  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  bonded  ourselves  for  more  tnan  $3,000,000  in  order  to 
build  a  reservoir  and  build  our  irrigation  ditches;  that  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  have  the  prosperity  coming  to  us  through  the  culture  of  sugar 
beets  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  on  our  bonded  indebtedness  and 
eventually  pay  off  the  principal  of  our  bonded  indebtedness.  In 
other  words,  that  the  condition  of  prosperity  which  we  now  enjoy  and 
the  benefits  which  have  come  to  us  can  be  traced  to  the  culture  of 
sugar  beets  in  our  community.  I  would  like  to  file  both  of  these 
letters  with  the  committee 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  so. 

Said  letters  follow: 

Fort  Morgan  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Fort  Morgan,  Colo.,  January  8,  19 IS. 
To  the  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

United  States  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sirs:  The  Fort  Morgan  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  its  board  of  direc- 
tors, has  requested  Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Crouch  to  appear  before  your  honorable  body  to  petition 
against  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  sugar. 

The  welfare  of  our  merchants  depends  upon  the  success  of  our  farmers.  The  sugar- 
beet  industry  is  the  most  certain  crop  in  the  irrigated  sections  of  Morgan  County, 
which  is  in  the  center  of  a  large  territory  where  similar  conditions  exist.  Yet  the 
financial  risk,  on  account  of  the  large  investment  necessary  to  grow  the  crop,  is  so 
great,  as  compared  to  the  present  average  income,  that  any  reduction  of  the  tariff 
would  discourage  the  fanner. 

The  net  average  income  to  the  farmer  is  small,  yet  the  labor  necessary  for  growing 
the  crop  and  for  manufacturing  the  sugar  gives  employment  to  a  lot  of  homesteaders 
and  people  who  depend  on  their  daily  wage  for  a  living. 

A  Wring  granted  to  Mr.  Crouch  by  your  honorable  body  will  be  much  appreciated 
by  our  citizens, 

R.  6.  Spencer. 

C.  E.  Walker. 

F.  W.  Carruth. 

F.  M.  Simpson. 

R.  T.  Ambrose. 

R.  L.  Park. 

Fort  Morgan,  Colo.,  Januarys,  1913. 
To  the  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sirs:  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners of  Morgan  County,  Colo.,  and  the  clerk  and  recorder  of  said  county,  do  petition 
your  honorable  body  not  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  sugar. 
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The  sugar-beet  industry  is  the  leading  crop  of  the  irrigation  section  of  Morgan 
County,  as  well  as  of  eastern  Colorado.  For  irrigation  purposes  our  lands  are  heavily 
bonded,  and  we  give  it  as  our  judgment  that  the  sugar-beet  crop  is  the  only  means  by 
which  this  bonded  indebtedness  can  be  met,  which  concerns  not  only  our  local  farm- 
ers and  merchants,  but  the  bondholders  as  well,  who  live  in  all  sections  of  the  East 
and  West. 

Further,  our  irrigated  lands  are  surrounded  by  homesteads,  the  residents  on  which, 
in  many  instances,  depend  on  employment  in  the  beet  harvest  for  means  with  which 
to  carry  them  through  the  year. 

With  the  industry  protected  as  it  is  at  present,  the  average  income  to  the  farmer 
is  a  financial  risk,  considering  the  heavy  investment  necessary  to  grow  the  crop. 

We  commend  the  bearer,  Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Crouch,  of  Morgan  County,  to  whom  we 
would  be  pleased  to  have  your  honorable  body  give  a  hearing. 

N.  Christbnsrn,  Chairman 
B.  W.  Schaeper, 
W.  S.  Henderson, 
Board  County  Commissioners  Morgan  County,  Colo. 
Attest: 

John  A.  Murray, 

Clerk  and  Recorder,  Morgan  County,  Colo. 

In  closing  I  want  to  emphasize  a  thing  that  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently emphasized  to-day,  and  that  is  this:  That  while  the  culture 
of  sugar  beets  is  profitable  at  present,  it  is  not  abnormally  profit- 
able. The  price  we  received  for  our  beets  this  year  was  an  average 
of  $5.75  per  ton;  the  average  tonnage  per  farm  in  our  county  was 
12£  tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  average  of  sugar  content  was  15$  per 
cent.  Now,  as  I  say,  while  the  culture  of  sugar  beets  is  profitable, 
it  is  not  abnormally  profitable.    The  sugar  beet  companies  this  year 

fave  a  first,  second,  and  third  prize  to  the  farmers  producing  the 
est  beet  tonnage  per  acre.  Now,  the  farmer  who  secured  the  first 
prize,  Mr.  Nelson,  last  year  raised  nothing  on  the  prize  farm.  In 
other  words,  last  year's  crop  was  a  conditioning  crop  for  this  year's 
large  growth  of  sugar  beets.  So  that  whatever  he  may  have  re- 
ceived for  his  sugar  beets  this  year  should  be  divided  by  two,  which 
will  not  make  him  a  larger  average  than  the  average  of  the  entire 
county.  That  is  true  to  the  last  degree  of  every  sugar-beet  crop 
raised  in  our  county.  I  am  speaking  now  of  our  county  as  typical 
of  practically  every  other  county  that  raises  sugar  beets  in  Colorado, 
ana  as  a  commercial  traveler  I  have  had  reason  to  be  in  touch  with 
sugar-beet  culture  not  only  in  our  county  but  in  the  other  western 
mountain  States.     I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  you  are  a  merchant.  Do  you  sell  plows  and 
cultivators  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  No,  sir;  I  sell  clothing  and  shoes. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  simply  asked  you  that  m  order  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  preceding  you  said  that  he  paid  such  a  high 
rate  of  .duty  on  agricultural  implements,  whereas  the  fact  is  they  are 
free  and  have  been  for  a  good  while. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  When  did  they  become  free  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  They  were  put  on  the  free  list  in  the  Payne  Tariff  Act 
from  any  country  that  admits  them  free  from  this  country. 
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BBIEF  OF  CALIFOBNIA  SUGAR  COMPANIES. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives t  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  This  statement  is  submitted  for  your  earnest  consideration  by  the 
Alameda  Sugar  Co.,  organized  in  1889,  capital  $1,500,000,  operating  in  Alameda 
County,  Cal.,  and  the  Union  Sugar  Co.,  organized  in  1898,  capital  $3,000,000,  operating 
in  Santa  Barbara  County,  Cal.,  the  ownership  and  administration  of  the  two  com- 
panies being  largely  the  same. 

In  common  with  others  engaged  in  the  beet-sugar  industry,  we  can  not  but  be  con- 
cerned at  the  manifest  tendency  to  remove  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  protection 
hitherto  afforded  to  domestic  cane  and  beet  sugars,  and  in  presenting  this,  our  respect- 
ful protest,  we  desire  to  support  it  with  a  statement  of  facts  gained  during  business 
experience. 

First.  Comparing  the  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  of  land  cultivated  and  the  wage  rates 
paid  in  tropical  countries,  with  the  yield  from  the  crop  of  sugar  beets  and  the  wage 
rates  prevalent  throughout  our  country,  it  will  at  once  become  apparent  that  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  beet  sugar  on  a  parity  of  cost  with  that  of  imported  tropical 
cane  sugar  refined  in  the  United  States. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  beet-sugar  problem,  because  the  raw  material 
represents  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product,  and  although 
progress  has  been  made  m  farming  methods,  yet  to  those  experienced  in  the  business, 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  great  disparity  between  the  cost  of  refined  tropical  cane 
sugar  and  domestic  beet  sugar  can  ever  be  overcome. 

The  abolition  of  the  existing  duty  would  make  the  business  absolutely  unprofitable 
to  every  company  now  engaged  in  the  beet-sugar  business  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  Out  of  a  present  annual  consumption  in  our  country  of  nearly  4,000,000 

tons  the  supply  is  approximately  as  follows: 

Tons. 

Raw  cane  sugar  from  Porto  Rico,  Louisiana,  and  Sandwich  Islands 1,250,000 

Beet  sugar  from  16  States 650,000 

1,900,000 
Raw  cane  sugar  imported  from  foreign  countries,  chiefly  from  Cuba 2, 100, 000 

4,000,000 

The  domestic  cane-sugar  production  has  practically  reached  its  limit. 

To  become  self-supplying  our  country  must  look  to  the  further  development  of  the 
beet-sugar  industry.  The  ability  of  this  industry  to  respond  to  such  a  demand  is 
evidenced  by  the  growth  of  its  production  from  40,000  tons  in  1897  to  650,000  tons  in 
1912,  a  rate  of  progress  not  readied  in  an  equal  period  by  any  of  the  beet-sugar  pro- 
ducing countries  in  Europe,  whose  total  output  for  1912  will  exceed  8,000,000  tons. 

The  650,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  year 
involved  the  consumption  of  more  than  4,000,000  tons  of  beets  and  the  use  of  about 
450,000  acres  of  land. 

If,  through  an  encouraged  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  its  product 
Aould  displace  the  2,000,000  tons  of  raw  cane  sugar  now  purchased  abroad,  then,  on 
the  basis  of  an  average  yield  of  10  tons  of  beets  per  acre  and  a  sugar  recovery  of  15 
per  cent,  it  would  mean  the  use  of  13,000,000  tons  of  beets  and  of  1,300,000  acres  of 
land. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  estimated  that  in  our  country 
there  are  274,000,000  acres  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-beet  crop. 

The  mistaken  idea  should  be  dispelled  that  the  protection  of  the  tariff  applies  only 
to  the  beet-sugar  manufacturer,  whose  factory  expense  covers  only  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  the  product. 

The  removal  of  the  tariff  in  closing  the  factories  would  deprive  the  farmer  of  that 
market  and  profit  which  he  now  enjoys  through  the  use  of  his  land  and  his  labor. 
In  such  assured  event  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  land  may  be  put  to  other  uses, 
when  the  present  fact  is  that  the  farmer  regards  sugar  beets  as  the  best  use  to  which 
he  can  devote  such  land  as  he  gives  to  the  cultivation  of  that  crop. 

Surely  these  facts,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  money  through 
the  employment  of  labor  in  field  and  factory,  instead  of  being  sent  abroad  to  purchase 
what  we  ourselves  have  the  proven  ability  to  supply,  should  be  given  due  weight 
against  such  a  destructive  proposal  as  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  which  would  cripple 
an  industry  of  assured  promise  and  check  its  further  growth. 
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Under  justifying  conditions,  which,  as  we  contend,  exist  in  this  case,  it  may  be 
the  part  of  good  statesmanship  to  give  as  much  consideration  to  the  development  of 
the  Nation's  agricultural  resources  and  its  industrial  interests  as  to  following  a  theory 
of  economy  or  a  party  pledge  looking  to  a  possible  reduction  in  the  ultimate  cost  of 
sugar,  a  theory  whose  outworking  results  are  exceedingly  problematical. 

Third.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  sugar  business  will  warrant  the  belief  that  a 
seduction  of  the  duty  will  permanently  work  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  selling 
price  of  sugar. 

The  world's  production  and  consumption  are  so  nearly  in  balance  that  any  changes 
in  the  expected  or  predicted  yield  from  any  of  the  important  points  of  supply  are 
immediately  reflected  in  the  world  price,  which  is  fixed  at  Hamburg  and  London. 

The  cost  of  raw  sugar  dominates  the  selling  price  of  the  refined  product. 

If  the  tariff  be  reduced  so  as  to  make  the  domestic  sugar  business  of  the  United 
States  unprofitable,  then  to  the  extent  that  the  domestic  supply  is  reduced  to  the 
same  extent  must  we  draw  increasingly  from  foreign  sources,  subject  to  the  specu- 
lative conditions  in  European  markets,  whereas  if  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  per- 
mitted to  develop,  then,  as  the  domestic  contribution  to  the  national  demand  in- 
creases, the  foreign  producers  and  speculators  will  be  rendered  negligible  and  the 
working  of'  the  law  of  competition  among  the  local  producers  that  are  so  widely  scat- 
tered will  eventually  result  in  a  lower  and  more  stable  level  of  prices  to  the  consumer 
than  is  possible  where  the  foreign  influence  is  felt. 

This  statement  has  been  and  is  now  being  verified,  and  as  a  result  the  eastern  cane 
refiners  have  been  spurred  into  activity  to  accomplish,  if  possible,  the  abolition  of 
the  present  sugar  duty,  because  they  find  that  the  invasion  of  their  markets  and  the 
diminution  of  their  volume  increases  annually,  and  while  the  cry  is  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  sugar  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  when  the  mask  is  torn  off  this  specious  plea 
it  will  be  found  that  their  real  purpose  is  to  use  Government  legislation  to  cripple  a 
competitor  that,  under  existing  conditions,  has  grown  beyond  their  control. 

Fourth.  A  combination  among  the  few  eastern  refiners  of  imported  cane  sugar  has 
been  found  to  be  possible,  and  the  fact  is  that,  owing  to  the  exposure  of  methods  pur- 
sued by  some  of  them,  the  public  mind  seems  to  have  become  so  inflamed  against  the 
sugar  business  that  hostile  legislation  is  welcomed  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  in 
some  way  it  will  correct  evils  growing  out  of  what  is  commonly  termed  a ' '  Sugar  Trust. ' ' 

But  the  legislation  proposed  will  not  have  this  effect;  on  tne  contrary,  it  will  lead  to 
a  renewal  of  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  eastern  refiners. 

Combination  among  70  beet-sugar  factories,  scattered  over  a  wide  area  in  16  St  tea, 
is  inherently  impossible,  and  the  future  safety  of  the  public  lies  in  this  fact. 

Fifth.  The  refining  of  imported  cane  sugar  contributes  nothing  to  the  development 
of  our  resources,  save  the  investments  in  refineries  and  in  the  labor  used  in  decolorizing 
the'  raw  material. 

The  contributions  by  the  beet-sugar  industry  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  country 
have  been  already  shown  at  the  various  hearings  before  congressional  committees,  but 
we  beg  to  attach  to  this  some  statistics  relating  to  our  own  enterprises,  with  the  further 
general  statement  that  there  are  now  11  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  State  of  California, 
whose  output  during  1912  reached  165,000  tons. 

It  is  a  well-attested  fact  that  local  prosperity  has  followed  the  institution  of  each 
factory.  Land  values  have  increased,  farmers  have  a  ready  market  for  their  beet  crop 
at  a  predetermined  price.  Banks  and  merchants  and  railroads  have  been  greatly 
benefited,  and  above  all,  and  this  is  not  the  least  important  consideration,  tanners 
have  been  taught  such  lessons  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beets  as  to  greatly  increase 
the  yields  of  other  crops  in  the  process  of  rotation.  The  great  value  of  this  has  been 
absolutely  proven  in  Europe  ana  in  this  country  wherever  the  facts  have  been  reliably 
recorded. 

As  it  appears  to  us,  the  important  questions  to  be  determined  in  this  matter  are: 

1 .  Is  it  desirable  that  our  country,  in  following  the  example  set  by  European  nations, 
should  raise  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to  our  annual  consumption  and  thereby  in  the 
development  of  our  agricultural  resources  and  industrial  enterprises  disburse  among 
our  own  people  the  vast  sums  annually  spent  in  the  purchase  of  sugar  from  foreigners? 

If  so — 

2.  Does  our  domestic  sugar  industry  give  promise  of  an  ability  to  supply  the  quan- 
tity needed? 

If  so— 

3.  Does  the  industry  require  any  tariff  protection  against  the  productive  capacity 
and  the  low  wage  rates  in  the  cane-produoing  Tropics,  or  the  low  labor  costs  in  the  beet* 
producing  countries  in  Europe?    And,  if  so,  to  what  extent? 
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4.  In  an  economic  sense,  will  the"  advantages  to  the  Nation,  growing  out  of  a  pro- 
tected development  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  offset  the  amount  of  indirect  tax 
imposed  upon  consumers  by  the  tariff,  assuming  that  such  tariff  rate  will,  to  its  extent, 
menace  the  nelling  price  of  sugar? 

We  believe  that  an  intelligent  and  unbiased  study  of  these  questions  will  unques- 
tionably lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  any  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  industry  should 
be  preserved,  and  that  a  total  abolition  of  present  protection  will  destroy  it. 
Very  respectfully, 
[sbal.]  Alameda  Sugar  Co., 

By  John  L.  Howard,  President. 
By  J.  G.  Whittinoton,  Secretary. 

[8bal.]  Union  Sugar  Co., 

By  John  L.  Howard,  President. 
By  J.  G.  Whittington,  Secretary. 

BEIEF  OF  THE  GREAT  WESTERN  SUGAR  CO.,  DENVER,  COLO. 

To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
respectfully  submits  the  following  statement  for  the  consideration  of  your  honorable 
committee: 

We  are  sensible  of  the  vast  amount  of  data  which  your  committee  will  have  to 
examine,  and  have  endeavored  to  set  forth,  as  succinctly  as  possibly,  only  a  few  of 
the  most  important  facts  pertaining  to  our  industry. 

The  above-named  company  owns  and  operates  9  factories  in  Colorado,  equipped 
for  the  manufacture  of  refined  sugar  from  beets,  located  at  the  following  points:  Eaton, 
Greeley,  Windsor,  Fort  Collins,  Loveland,  Longmont,  Sterling,  Brush,  and  Fort 
Morgan.  During  the  manufacturing  season  just  closed,  the  company  purchased  from 
5,400  growers  a  total  of  approximately  1,225,000  tons  of  sugar  beets,  harvested  from 
96,500  acres,  this  being  the  largest  tonnage  and  acreage  of  beets  ever  grown  in  the 
territories  tributary  to  our  factories.  It  is  also  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that 
of  the  total  number  of  growers  furnishing  beets  this  season,  35  per  cent  had  not  pre- 
viously grown  beets,  showing  that  in  this  community,  at  least,  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect advantages  of  this  crop  are  being  recognized.  We  paid  this  season  to  growers 
for  all  beets  delivered  an  average  price  of  $5.90  per  ton,  the  total  expenditure  amount- 
ing to  over  $7,200,000.  This  is  tne  highest  price  per  ton  we  have  ever  paid,  being 
83  cents  per  ton  above  the  average  price  paid  the  previous  11  seasons. 

It  is  a  fact,  universally  recognized  by  careful  students  of  the  subject,  that  a  suc- 
cessful agriculture  demands,  in  rotation  with  other  crops,  a  crop  which  not  only 
requires  deep  plowing  before  planting,  but  also  frequent  and  thorough  cultivation 
during  the  growing  season.  This  intensive  culture  results  in  the  eradication  of 
weeds  and  larvae  and  in  a  wonderful  improvement  of  the  soil  texture.  But  at  the 
sune  time  such  a  crop  must  return  sufficient  gross  revenue  to  justify  the  additional 
expenditure  involved  in  its  production.  Speaking  particularly  of  the  arid  lands, 
few  crops  measure  up  to  this  standard.  Corn  seems  to  fulfill  requirements  in  the 
Middle  West,  but  its  cultivation  has  not  been  successful  under  far  western  climatic 
conditions.  The  culture  of  potatoes  is  limited  to  sandy  soils,  and  the  price  of  this 
commodity  is  subject  to  violent  fluctuations.  It  is  noticeable,  by  the  way,  that  in 
the  celebrated  potato-raising  district  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  more  farmers  are  every  year 
substituting  sugar  beets  for  potatoes.  In  a  word,  the  beet  crop  with  its  price  assured 
to  the  grower  by  contract  before  the  seed  is  planted,  and  a  definite  time  set  for  pay- 
ment, has  been  the  means  of  a  wonderful  agricultural  progress  in  the  communities 
where  it  has  been  established.  This  crop  is  a  favored  security  with  bankers  and 
merchants,  thus  enabling  farmers  to  readily  secure  financial  aid  during  the  growing 
season.  This  is  of  inestimable  advantage  in  all  newly  settled  western  communities, 
where  a  lack  of  ready  capital  is  generally  one  of  the  serious  handicaps  of  a  healthy 
expansion. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  agriculture,  to  be  permanently  successful,  must  be 
diversified;  not  only  should  crops  of  different  character  be  grown  in  rotation,  but  the 
growing  of  these  crops  should  be  supplemented  by  fertilization.  Here  is  a  crop  that 
not  only  possesses  great  value  in  itself  as  an  improver  of  the  soil  and  a  creator  of  better 
methods  of  soil  culture,  but  the  by-products  of  the  plant  resulting  from  the  manu- 
facturing process  furnish  a  cheap  and  nutritious  stock  food.    The  prevention  of  soil 
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exhaustion  demands  that  the  essential  fertilizing  elements  be  maintained,  and  in 
practice  this  means  of  course  the  return  of  such  elements.  The  feeding  of  live  stock 
in  conjunction  with  the  growing  of  crops  must  solve  the  problem  in  the  West,  at 
least,  of  soil  conservation.  The  so-called  arid  lands  of  the  West  are  rich  in  mineral 
fertilizing  elements,  and  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  thus  superfluous  and 
undesirable,  but  our  Western  soils  are  deficient  in  water-holding  capacity,  due  to  a 
lack  of  humus,  and  nothing  can  approach  the  value  of  animal  manures  in  supplying 
this  deficiency.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  average  production  of  an 
acre  of  corn  (43  bushels)  in  one  of  the  largest  corn-producing  States  of  the  Union,  in 
this  its  banner  year,  is  sufficient  to  finish  one  steer  for  market,  the  production  of  an 
acre  of  beets  furnishes  not  only  an  average  of  3,000  pounds  of  sugar,  but  also,  in  the 
form  of  factory  by-products,  sufficient  carbohydrate  feed  to  also  equal  the  entire 
product  of  an  acre  of  corn,  and  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  finished  prod- 
uct commands  a  price  from  the  packer  equally  as  good  as  the  corn-fed  stuff,  as  the  meat 
produced  can  not  be  excelled.  The  beet  tops,  beet  pulp,  and  molasses  from  the 
acreage  contracted  by  our  company  this  year  is  sufficient  to  finish  45,000  head  of 
cattle  for  market.  It  is  being  fed  to  cattle  and  sheep,  and  10  sheep  can  be  fed  on  the 
amount  necessary  for  1  steer. 

Basing  our  calculations  on  the  amount  of  sugar  eventually  extracted  from  beets 
sliced,  the  sugar  contained  in  the  beets  before  being  extracted  therefrom  cost  us  this 
year  delivered  at  the  factories  2.53  per  hundredweight,  this  price  being,  we  under- 
stand, higher  than  the  actual  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  some  foreign  countries. 
While  we  are  each  year  gaining  efficiency  in  manufacturing,  yet  the  decreased  ex- 
penses resulting  from  this  increased  efficiency  have  not  been  reflected  in  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  total  cost  of  producing  sugar,  on  account  of  the  increasing 
cost  of  raw  material,  manufacturing  supplies,  and  labor.  Commencing  with  the 
manufacturing  season  just  closed,  the  wages  of  all  factory  employees  of  this  com- 
pany were  increased  10  per  cent. 

We  are  not  only  devoting  our  energies  to  promote  efficiency  in  our  manufacturing 
process,  but  are  continually  investigating  and  experimenting  with  a  view  of  cheapen- 
ing the  cost  of  production  to  the  farmer.  At  each  of  our  factories  we  maintain  a 
small  staff  of  trained  agriculturists,  whose  work  lies  largely  in  teaching  better  and 
more  efficient  methods  of  farming,  not  only  as  regards  the  culture  of  beets,  but  in 
all  the  varied  activities  of  a  successful,  diversified  agriculture.  The  company  owns 
a  few  small  tracts  of  land  in  different  territories  devoted  entirely  to  experimental 
work.  One  of  these  experimental  farms,  for  instance,  is  in  charge  of  a  skilled  ento- 
mologist, who  is  propagating  and  studying  the  life  histories  of  insect  enemies  of  the 
beet  crop  and  of  other  crops;  at  another  farm  stock  feeding  and  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  fertilizers  are  being  studied  and  investigated;  and  so  on.  The  results  of 
these  experiments  will  be  compiled,  printed,  and  distributed  to  growers  throughout 
our  territory. 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  the  cost  of  producing  a  crop  of  sugar  beets  is  the 
expense  involved  in  plowing  the  beets  out  of  the  ground  and  cutting  off  the  tops  just 
below  the  crown  of  the  plant.  To  encourage  inventive  genius  in  the  problem  of 
reducing  this  cost,  the  company  last  year  offered  a  prize  of  $10,000  for  the  invention 
of  a  machine,  the  market  price  of  which  was  limited  to  a  figure  within  the  reach  of  the 
average  grower,  which  would  properly  plow  out  and  top  beets,  doing  away  with  the 
excessive  cost  of  hand  labor  for  these  operations.  The  company  has  no  intention  of 
acquiring  any  interest  in  such  a  device,  all  patent  rights,  royalties,  etc.,  to  inure  to  the 
inventor. 

Another  feature,  which,  because  of  the  comparative  newness  of  the  industry  in  this 
country,  has  received  but  scant  attention  up  to  the  present  time  is  the  production  of 
beet  seed  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  great  bulk  of  the  seed  furnished  the  beet 
growers  of  the  United  States  is  imported  from  Europe.  This  company  has  been  experi- 
menting with  seed  production  on  a  small  scale  in  widely  separated  territories  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  the  results  have  exceeded  expectations.  During  the  coming 
season  over  600  acres  of  land  in  territories  tri  >utary  to  our  factories  will  be  devoted  to 
growing  seed  beets,  from  which  should  be  harvested  seed  enough  to  plant  60,000  acres 
of  beets.  It  is  hoped  that  at  on  very  distant  date  the  country's  beet  seed  requirements 
will  be  supplied  by  domestic  production,  adding  a  new  source  of  agricultural  wealth. 

Now  permit  us,  in  closing,  to  make  a  short  statement  concerning  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  our  product — refined  granulated  sugar.  Since  the  1st  of  November  we 
have  been  offering  and  selling  sugars  in  practically  all  territory  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  sales  having  been  made  at  points  in  everv  one  of  the  Southern  States  ana 
in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Albany,  etc.    In  a  season  such  as  the 
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present  one,  when  our  production  is  heavy,  it  is  necessary  to  market  a  large  proportion 
of  our  sugars  in  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  the  consumptive  demand 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  Western  States. 

The  impression  has  prevailed  in  some  quarters  that  manufacturers  of  beet  sugar 
located  in  the  Western  States  are  benefited  W  reason  of  their  location.  Our  strongest 
competitors  are  of  course  the  cane-sugar  refiners  located  at  points  on  the  seaboard. 
Their  prices  at  inland  points  are  combinations  of  prices  quoted  f.  o.  b.  refineries  and 
freight  rates  from  refineries  to  such  inland  points.  In  all  territories  in  which  we  sell 
we  do  so  in  competition  with  cane,  refiners,  and  must  necessarily  meet  their  prices  in 
order  to  effect  sales.  While  it  is  true  that  the  freight  rates  from  seaboard  refining 
points  to  certain  points  at  a  limited  distance  from  our  factories  are  higher  than  from 
our  factories  to  the  same  points,  the  fact  is  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  our 
sugar  is  sold  in  this  near-by  territory,  we  being  compelled  to  dispose  of  the  major 

Eortion  at  large  eastern  distributing  points  and  pay  higher  freight  rates  than  are  used 
y  the  cane  refiners  from  seaboard  in  naming  prices  at  the  same  points. 

Competition  with  both  beet  manufacturers  and  cane  refiners  is  unusually  severe, 
and  prices  at  which  our  sugar  is  offered  range  anywhere  from  10  to  60  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  below  the1  price  of  cane  granulated.  Although  our  records  are  not  in 
such  shape  as  to  indicate  the  exact  figures,  sales  of  this  season's  product  to  date  will 
net  us  from*  50  to  60  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less  than  we  have  netted  on  our  prod- 
uct for  the  past  11  years,  and  as  far  as  one  can  prophesy,  judging  from  conditions  in 
the  world's  sugar  market,  extremely  low  prices  will  continue  for  the  next  six  or  eight 
months,  during  which  time  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  dispose  of  the  remainder  of 
our  present  season's  production. 

To  sum  up.  we  sincerely  feel  that  the  short  record  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this 
country  has  been  distinctively  one  of  progress.  Speaking  particularly  of  this  com- 
pany, we  are  striving  in  every  way  possible  to  reach  the  ideal  condition  of  highest 
efficiency  under  American  standards  of  living. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  encouraged  the  settlement  of  large  areas  of 
heretofore  unproductive  land,  the  occupants  of  which  have  in  good  faith,  as  their 
means  permitted,  slowly  developed  varied  lines  of  agricultural  activity.  These 
interests  have  been  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  mutually  interdependent.  In 
many  communities  the  establishment  of  the  sugar-beet  industry,  has  been  the  funda- 
mental* basis  of  other  development.  Enormous  financial  obligations  have  been 
assumed  by  settlers  the  liquidation  of  which  is  dependent  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  not,  acting  with 
integrity,  withdraw  adequate  protection  to  this  industry  at  one  fell  swoop. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co., 
W.  L.  Pbtrixin,  Secretary. 

Denver,  Colo.,  January  75,  1913. 

BRIEF   SUBMITTED  BT  A.  V.   OFFICER,   MANAGER    SC0TTS- 
BLUFF  SUGAB  CO.,  SCOTTSBLUFF,  NEBR. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  15,  1913. 
To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen:  We  desire,  in  submitting  this  our  final  appeal  to  your  committee, 
haying  under  consideration  the  revision  of  the  existing  tariff  schedule,  to  present  a 
brief  statement  of  facts  regarding  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  section  of  Nebraska; 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  part  this  industry  has  played  in  the  development  of  the 
Arming  resources  and  furthering  the  commercial  interests  of  this  section,  what, 
therefore,  its  expansion  means  to  this  section  of  Nebraska,  and  what  the  possibilities 
for  its  expansion  are  if  the  protection  now  afforded  is  continued. 

We  desire  to  submit  this  data  in  order  that  you  may  know  just  what  this  industry 
means  to  the  prosperity  of  this  State,  irrespective  of  our  own  personal  interests,  and 
what  it  must  mean  to  the  farming  and  commercial  interests  of  any  other  State  in  which 
a  beet-sugar  factory  is  located. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  we  present  for  your  information  a  statement  of 
what  it  costs  this  company  to  make  sugar;  the  net  price  we  are  getting  for  our  sugar. 
The  cause,  as  we  view  it,  for  the  present  low  price,  and  our  reason  for  the  belief  that 
these  low  prices  will  continue;  the  narrow  margin  of  prqfit  that  the  industry  affords 
the  manufacturer  under  existing  conditions,  and  the  evident  necessity  for  its  con- 
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tinued  protection  to  the  extent  of  existing  duty  if  the  business  is  to  expand  or  con- 
tinue to  be  profitable. 

We  desire  to  present  this  data  for  your  earliest  and  careful  consideration  so  that 
when  final  action  is  taken  by  your  committee  it  will  be  done  with  these  facts  before 
you  and  with  the  full  knowledge  and  understanding  that  any  material  reduction  in 
the  existing  tariff  will  not  only  check  any  further  growth  of  the  beet-sugar  industry 
but  will  render  the  business  unprofitable,  thus  in  effect  destroying  our  investment. 

We  believe  from  the  facts  presented  in  this  brief  setting  forth  the  cost  to  this  com- 
pany of  making  refined  sugar,  and  from  similar  testimony  presented  to  your  com- 
mittee by  others  as  well  as  the  testimony  previously  submitted  at  the  hearings  of  the 
Hard  wick  committee,  all  of  which  is  a  matter  of  public  record,  that  it  would  be  ap- 
parent to  your  committee  that  the  prevailing  notion  existing  in  the  public  mind  of 
enormous  profits  realized  by  the  beet-sugar  manufacturer  is  largely  a  myth  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  evident  to  your  committee  that  any  material  reduction 
made  in  the  tariff  will  eliminate  the  manufacturer's  profit. 

From  testimony  furnished  at  previous  hearings  of  the  Hardwick  committee,  we 
believe  it  has  been  .clearly  shown  that  the  profit  made  by  the  farmer  on  the  beet  crop 
is  only  a  normal  one,  proportionate  only  to  the  work  and  burden  the  crop  imposes 
and  the  hazard  the  grower  assumes. 

FACTORY  CAPACITY  AND  LOCAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  Scott8bluff  factory  is  a  modern  factory  in  every  respect.  Constructed  but 
three  years  ago,  it  is  equipped  with  all  the  latest  and  most  improved  type  of  machin- 
ery, including  what  is  known  as  the  Steffens  process,  which  was  installed  in  order 
to  effect  the  nighest  possible  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  beet.  This  plant  has  a 
capacity  for  working  up  daily  1,400  tons  of  beets,  and  since  the  first  year  of  its  con- 
struction has  enjoyed  a  long  campaign  of  operation  owing  to  the  generous  support 
given  it  by  the  farmers.  The  campaign  for  1911-12  covered  a  period  of  93  days, 
and  for  the  campaign  1912-13,  108  clays.  The  quality  of  beets  grown  in  the  North 
Platte  Valley,  in  which  this  factory  is  located,  is  up  to  a  normal  average  standard, 
the  sugar  content  for  the  respective  seasons,  as  shown  by  the  analysis  of  the  Cos- 
set tea,  being  as  follows: 

Percent 

Campaign  1910-11 15.60 

Campaign  1911-12 15.21 

Campaign  1912-13 15.69 

I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  these  facts  so  that  they  may  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
committee  when  later  a  presentation  of  cost  data  of  our  finished  product  is  made. 

WHERE   THE   8COTTSBLUFF  SUGAR  FACTORY  IS   LOCATED. 

The  Scottsbluff  factory  is  located  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  Nebraska  in 
what  is  known  as  the  North  Platte  Valley,  a  section  of  the  State  that  is  now  attracting 
the  attention  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  owing  to  the  construction  of  our 
irrigation  enterprises  and  consequent  farming  developments. 

The  normal  annual  precipitation  in  this  section  of  Nebraska  rarely  exceeds  15 
inches,  in  consequence  of  which  jthe  attempts  of  the  early  settlers  who  endeavored 
to  farm  the  table  and  bench  lands  resulted  in  failure,  due  to  insufficient  rainfall, 
until,  by  artificial  means  (the  construction  of  irrigation  ditches),  this  shortage  was 
supplemented. 

Trie  need  of  irrigation  by  the  early  settlers  was  recognized  and  practiced  by  those 
whose  farms  were  located  on  the  river  bottom  or  first-bench  lands,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  large  irrigation  enterprise  of  the  Tri-State  Canal  Co.,  and  later  the  undertaking 
of  the  Reclamation  Service,  known  as  the  North  Platte  interstate  project,  was 
brought  to  completion  that  the  people  began  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  lands 
of  the  North  Platte  Valley  for  diversified  farming,  for  it  was  by  reason  only  of  these 
two  undertakings,  involving  an  outlay  of  between  $6,000,000  and  $7,000,000,  that 
160,000  acres  of  barren  waste  land  was  reclaimed .  This  great  work  and  service  done  by 
the  Reclamation  Department  will  stand  as  a  lasting  monument  to  the  credit  of  our 
Federal  Government. 
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COMMUNITY  BENEFITS. 

• 

The  community  benefits  resulting  from  the  beet-sugar  industry,  like  the  benefits 
bom  any  other  great  industry,  are  proportionate  to  and  commensurate  with  its  dis- 
bursements, but  with  this  additional  advantage,  that  there  are  indirect  benefits  dis- 
tinct from  the  profits  directly  derived  from  the  raising  of  beets,  due  to  the  improved 
methods  of  husbandry  that  the  crop  entails,  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  to 
which  I  will  refer  later. 

The  following  statement  of  cash  disbursements  will  serve  to  show  some  of  the  direct 
benefits  to  our  community: 

Factory  disbursement*. 


Total  cash  disbursements 

Payroll 

Average  number  men  employed  at  factory  and  weigh 

stations  during  campaign  period 

During  intercampaign 

Average  daily  wage  paid: 

Campaign 

Intercampaign 

Beets: 

Number  growers 

Acreage  grown 

Total  crop A tons. . 

Average  yield  per  acre do — 

Pakl  farmer ton.. 

Freight  and  agricultural  expense do — 

Total  cost do — 

Total  paid  tenners 

Total  cost  beets  at  factory 

Factory  supplies  used 

Freights— Incoming  and  outgoing 

Shipments: 

Beets cars.. 

Coal do.... 

Coke do — 

Lime  rock do — 

MineUaneous do — 

Cattle do.... 

Sheep do — 

Sugar do 


Disbursements  fiscal  year  ending- 


Mar.  1,1911. 


1813,435.42 
$88,857.90 


325 

6,812 

50,520 

9.43 

15.097 

SO.  753 

15.849 

$257,432.20 

$295,497.42 

$57,406.41 

$59,300.00 


870 
289 

25 
109 
724 

51 


Total. 


.do. 


32 


2,100 


Mar.  1, 1912. 


$1,372,260.62 
$220,352.83 

454 

124 


Mar.  l,1913.i 


370 

10,010 

114,901 

11.85 

$5,318 

$0,530 

$5,848 

$610,058.07 

$671,932.44 

$132,272.38 

$193,250.00 


1,998 

577 

29 

151 

45 

64 

56 

444 


3,364 


$1,932,199.16 
$261,042.15 

498 
M22 

$3.01 
$2.70 

597 

15,960 

171,202 

11.00 

$5,647 

$0,585 

$6,232 

$966,736.00 

$1,066,061.00 

$208,000.00 

$298,132.01 


3,048 

701 

69 

192 

40 

65 

62 

592 


4,759 


i  Oar  fiscal  year  ends  February  28,  hence  were  obliged  to  estimate  amount  disbursements  for  January 
and  February,  1913,  in  making  up  this  report. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  disbursements  of  this  factory,  exclusive  of  the  initial  plant 
investment,  aggregates  for  the  past  three  years  $4,117,901.20;  that  of  this  aggregate 
amount  $570,232.88  has  been  expended  for  labor  and  salaries*  that  the  disbursements 
for  beets  during  this  period  have  been  $2,018,679.52,  of  which  $1,834  022.33  was  paid 
direct  to  the  farmers;  that  the  disbursements  for  miscellaneous  factory  supplies 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  sugar  amounted  to  $397t678.79  during  this  period; 
that  during  the  present  fiscal  year  our  incoming  and  outgoing  freight  shipments  have 
amounted  to  4,759  carloads;  that  we  paid  to  transportation  companies  on  these  incom- 
ing and  outgoing  shipments  $550,682.01  and  for  the  year  1912  $298,132.01,  equivalent 
to  an  average  daily  outlay  of  $955  for  every  working  day  in  tie  year. 


DISBURSEMENTS   FOR  LABOR. 


It  will  be  noted,  from  the  preceding  statistical  report,  that  the  average  number  of 
factory  employees  during  the  campaign,  including  weignmasters  and  their  assistants, 
is  498:  that  the  average  daily  wage  paid  by  this  factory  during  the  campaign  is  $3.01; 
that  the  minimum  wage  (sweepers  and  sample  boys)  is  $2.31  per  day,  including  the  10 
per  cent  bonus  payment  allowed  for  meritorious  service,  and  that  the  scale  ranges 
upward  to  $3.30  per  day  for  station  wen  and  as  high  as  $5  »°r  day  for  skilled  mechanics; 
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that  the  average  number  of  factory  employees  during  our  intercampaign  period  (and 
by  that  term  we  designate  that  portion  of  the  year  in  which  the  factory  is  not  in  actual 
operation  slicing  beets)  is  122;  that  the  average  wage  received  by  employees  during 
the  intercampaign  period  is  $2.70  per  day.  During  this  period  of  the  year  the  men 
so  engaged  are  employed  in  overhauling  and  general  repair  work  and  making  such 
changes  and  alterations  as  has  been  found  expedient  for  economical  operation. 

Pay  roll*. 

Our  pay  rolls  show  that  our  average  daily  disbursements  for  factory  labor  and  other 
labor  used  in  connection  with  the  receiving  of  the  crop  averages  for  each  working  day 
in  the  year,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  $836. 

In  connection  with  the  above  we  believe  it  is  no  exaggeration  of  facts  to  say  that 
this  factory  has  afforded  employment  during  the  current  year,  either  partially  or 
wholly,  to  3,559  breadwinners.    This  estimate  is  based  on  the  following: 

Factory  labor: 

Average  number  of  employees  during  campaign 498 

Field  labor: 

Teamsters  employed  in  preparing  seed  bed,  cultivating  crop,  and 

lifting  or  plowing  out  beets  in  fall 531 

Teamsters  delivering  crop 800 

Field  laborers  (1  worker  to  each  9  acres) 1, 730 

3,061 

3,559 

An  analysis  of  the  preceding  statistical  sheet,  showing  factory  disbursements, 
develops  some  interesting  and  rather  startling  facts  in  connection  with  our  industry, 
illustrative  of  the  benefits  from  intensive  farming  and  deserving  of  special  mention, 
to  wit:  That  this  factory  paid  to  the  farmers  of  the  North  Platte  Valley  for  the  1912 
crop  $966,532;  that  this  sum  represents  the  income  from  15,560  acres  of  land  devoted 
to  beets;  that  this  sum  is  exclusive  of  the  beet  tops,  that  have  a  market  value  of  $3.50 
per  acre,  amounting  to  $54,460,  and  a  feeding;  value  considerably  in  excess  of  that 
amount;  that  the  average  gross  returns  from  the  beet  crop  in  this  section,  as  shown 
above,  is  $65.61  during  the  current  year,  and  that  this  crop  was  grown  in  lands  which 
adjoined  the  lands  lying  under  the  Government  canal  known  as  the  North  Platte 
interstate  reclamation  project. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a  comparison  of  the  returns  realized  from  beet  raising  with 
general  diversified  farming,  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  an  official  report  compiled 
by  Mr.  Fred  D.  Pyle,  irrigation  manager  of  the  North  Platte  interstate  reclamation 
project  during  the  year  1912,  which  report  sets  forth  in  detail  the  yields  from  the  various 
crops  and  their  value  under  the  present  market  conditions  under  this  project. 

Crop  yield  for  19  It  (under  Government  interstate  canal). 


Rye 

VvWt 

Oats 

Barley 

Corn... 

Potatoes 

Sugar  beets 

Alfalfa  hay 

Alfalfa,  new  seeding 

Alfalfa  seed 

Miscellaneous  crops 

Total  cultivated  area 


iTons. 
Average  gross  returns  per  acre,  $10.21. 
Average  gross  returns  per  acre  from  beets,  $60.86. 
Number  persons  living  on  lands  under  project,  2,092. 
Gross  value  of  all  crops,  $668,20447. 


Acres. 


1,012 
4.405 

10,671 

1,161 

6,406 

1,270 

670 

22,024 
3,003 
1,248 
1,061 


66,631 


Yield. 


Bushel*. 
0 
17 
29 
27 
16 
99 
HI 
12.20 


0.9 


Value  per 
bushel. 


$0.50 
.67 
.36 
.60 
.40 
.25 
15.60 
15.00 


9.00 


Value  per 


$439 

11.48 
10.09 
13.40 
6.20 
24.68 
59.86 
10.93 


7.68 
9.48 
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In  addition  to  the  information  given  above  the  report  sets  forth  that  the  total 
irrigable  land  under  the  project  is  103,695  acres;  that  55,631  acres  is  now  in  crop; 
that  the  gross  returns  for  1912  from  this  entire  cultivated  area  was  $568,204.07,  or  but 
55  per  cent  of  the  gross  returns  from  15,560  acres  of  adjoining  land  (approximately 
but  one-fourth  of  the  area)  devoted  to  beets. 

In  contrast  with  Mr.  Pyle's  report  of  the  grain  yields  under  this  project  I  desire  to 
present  a  report  of  the  yields  obtained  in  this  valley  from  similar  lands  following  beet 
rotation:  Oats,  80  to  110  bushels  per  acre;  barley,  70  to  72  bushels  per  acre;  spring 
wheat,  40  to  42  bushels  per  acre. 

The  above,  we  believe,  may  be  considered  a  fair  average  yield  in  this  section  follow- 
ing beets.  Could  anything  afford  a  better  illustration  or  object  lesson  to  your  com- 
mittee of  the  value  of  the  beet  crop  to  the  farmers  of  the  Nortn  Platte  Valley  than  the 
above  comparison  furnishes? 

It  will  be  noted  the  report  gives  $10.21  as  the  average  gross  returns  per  acre  from 
diversified  crop  farming  under  this  project,  as  compared  with  a  gross  revenue  of  $59.86 
from  the  beet  crop  under  this  project.  The  query  naturally  arises,  If  such  is  the  case, 
why  is  it  that  a  larger  portion  than  670  acres  of  cultivated  land  under  this  project  was 
not  devoted  to  beets  in  1912?  There  are  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  not  highly  profitable 
to  grow  beets  on  virgin  soil  containing  little  or  no  humus  until  such  land  has  been  built 
up  by  growing  some  nitrogenous  crop,  and  with  alfalfa  this  requires  three  to  four  years. 
Second,  that  owing  to  the  long  wagon  haul  much  of  the  land  under  the  project  is  too 
remote  for  raising  Beets  with  present  transportation  facilities.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the 
development  and  expansion  of  the  beet  industry  that  the  settlers  under  this  project 
are  looking  forward  as  a  means  of  remedying  this  condition,  for  it  is  generally  recognized 
in  this  valley  that  if  the  homesteader  is  to  glean  a  living  for  himself  and  family  from 
an  eight-acre  unit  under  this  project,  it  can  be  done  successfully  only  under  a  diversi- 
fication of  crops,  in  which  the  sugar  beet  constitutes  the  most  important  factor.  This 
is  something  that  must  be  evident  to  any  thoughtful  person  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions, from  the  fact  that  the  per  capita  revenue  shown  by  Mr.  Pyle's  official  report  is 
but  $211.07  per  annum,  equivalent  to  67  cents  per  day  per  capita  to  those  living  under 
this  project. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  months  many  of  the  homesteaders  have  found  employ- 
ment for  themselves  in  our  factory,  and  many  others  find  employment  for  themselves 
and  teams  hauline  beets  at  highly  remunerative  wages.  Through  the  employment 
thus  afforded  a  solution  of  some  of  the  financial  problems  that  have  confronted  the 
homesteader  has  undoubtedly  been  found. 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  increase  in  soil  production  following  beet  culture 
in  Nebraska,  if  possible,  is  more  strikingly  shown  by  citing  the  conditions  in  the 
irrigated  districts  of  northern  Colorado  prior  to  the  introduction  of  beet  culture  there 
in  1900.  At  that  time  the  average  wheat  yield  in  what  now  constitutes  the  choicest 
farming  section  of  northern  Colorado  averaged  from  13  to  15  bushels  per  acre.  These 
same  irrigated  farms  are  yielding  on  an  average  to-day  45  bushels  per  acre,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  individual  cases  to  reach  from  60  to  65  bushels  per  acre.  This  increase 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  improved  methods  of  farming,  resultant  from  the  introduction 
of  beet  culture. 

To  the  majority  of  your  committee,  unfamiliar  with  the  possibilities  of  soil  production 
under  irrigation,  the  above  statement  of  yields  may  seem  incredible,  but  anyone  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  farming  conditions  that  existed  in 
northern  Colorado  in  1900  and  prior  thereto  will  find  these  facts  substantiated,  and 
that  the  increased  yield  in  all  other  crops  following  beet  rotation  was  as  pronounced 
as  in  the  wheat  crop. 

The  desirability  of  increasing  our  soil  production  50  or  100  per  cent  is  recognized  by 
all.  The  urgent  necessity,  for  economic  reasons,  for  such  increased  production  is 
recognized  by  a  few,  but  it  is  not  generally  realized  or  understood  that  increased  pro- 
ductivity, however  greatly  desired,  is  only  possible  of  attainment  through  intensive 
•oil  cultivation  and  systematic  crop  rotation,  and  that  the  former  is  economically 
practical,  and,  therefore,  possible,  only  by  growing  such  crops  as  can  bear  the  expense 
of  thorough  cultivation,  such  as  beets  and  potatoes. 

When  these  economic  phases  of  our  beet-sugar  industry  have  been  studied  with  the 
same  care  and  intelligence  that  the  subject  has  received  by  European  countries,  the 
more  apparent  will  it  become  to  those  into  whose  hands  the  destiny  of  this  great 
industry  has  been  committed  that  the  expansion  of  the  industry  at  any  cost  is  the 
matter  with  which  this  nation  is  fundamentally  concerned,  rather  than  the  consider- 
ation of  the  maximum  amount  that  can  be  removed  from  the  tariff  without  effectually 
accomplishing  the  absolute  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  industry. 
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CATTLE  FBBDINO. 

For  the  purpose  of  supplying  to  your  committee  a  definite  idea  as  to  increased  stock 
feeding  in  this  valley  consequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  beet-sucar  industry,  we 
submit  the  following  figures  showing  the  amount  of  live  stock  handlea  into  the  valley 
tributary  to  this  plant  the  year  before  the  same  was  built,  as  compared  with  the  last 
six  months: 

Live  stock  shipped  in  the  North  Platte  Valley  west  of  Bridgeport  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1909 46  cars. 

Live  stock  shipped  into  the  North  Platte  Valley  west  of  Bridgeport  during 
six  months,  July  1  to  December  31,  1912 838  cars. 

The  carloads,  as  stated  above,  are  exclusive  of  the  live  stock  produced  locally  or 
trailed  into  the  valley  from  surrounding  ranches  which  this  year  will  amount  to  about 
600  acres.  Admitting  that  the  natural  course  of  events  would  have  brought  some 
increase  to  the  feeding  operations  of  the  valley,  it  is  plain  to  every  observer  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  advancement  noted  above  has  been  due  directly  to  the  forage 
afforded  in  the  way  of  beet  tope,  beet  pulp,  and  the  increased  tonnage  on  alfalfa  hay 
due  to  crop  rotation  necessary  to  properly  prepare  land  for  the  sugar-beet  crop. 

What  it  cost  to  make  beet  sugar. 

8COTT8BLUFF  PLANT. 


Total  output  In  refined  granulated  sugar (bags) . 

Cost  of  beets  (from  which  100  pounds  granulated  sugar  is  extracted) 

Manufacturing  cost  (including  labor,  supplies,  taxes,  insurance,  and  main- 
tenance)  

Total  cost  per  bag,  100  pounds,  exclusive  of  depredation 

6  per  cent  depredation  on  cost  of  plant  (for  1910,  $62,880.67;  1911,  $64,647.82; 
1912,167,309.33) 

Total  cost  per  bag 

The  manufacturing  cost  as  shown  above  does  not  cover  any  expenditures 
far  betterments  charged  to  cost  of  plant,  which  have  been  as  follows: 
1911-12,  $96,052.63;  1912-13,  $67,878.01,  equivalent  per  bag  to 


Campaign. 


1910 


103,845 
$2.46 

1.388 


1911 


291,224 
$2,366 

1.221 


3.848 
.606 


4.453 


None. 


3.577 
.222 


3.799 


.837 


1912 


431.090 
•S2.49 


$.634 
.134 


1  Our  fiscal  year  ends  Feb.  28,  and  as  our  1912-13  campaign  was  not  finished  when  this  report  was  made 
op,  the  figures  for  January  and  February  are,  necessarily,  estimated. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS. 


Nothing  approaching  the  present  inactive  and  demoralized  market  condition  during 
the  past  12  years  has  ever  been  experienced.  In  order  to  facilitate  sales,  we  have 
been  carrying  consignment  stocks  in  70  cities  scattered  throughout  21  States,  to  place 
us  in  a  position  to  make  spot  deliveries. 

On  January  1  of  this  year,  our  total  sales  aggregated  but  68,800  bags,  or  but  about 
15  per  cent  of  this  season's  production. 

The  consignment  stocks  above  referred  to  at  present  aggregating  nearly  200,000 
bags  are  carried  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  Georgia,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Middle  Western  States.  At  the  time  of  dictating  this  brief  the  New 
York  open  price  on  cane  sugar  is  $4.65  per  hundred,  less  2  per  cent,  making  the  net- 
gain  price  $4,557. 

In  order  to  effect  sales,  we  are  offering  beet  sugar  in  New  York  City  at  $4,408.  On 
this  basis,  after  deducting  the  freight  and  brokerage  amounting  to  58  cents,  this  sugar 
nets  us  $3.83,  and  after  deducting  storage  expense,  would  probably  net  not  to  exceed 
$3.76  per  bag. 
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FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EXPAN8I0N. 

The  yearly  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  beet  growing  in  the  North  Platte  Valley 
■bee  the  establishment  of  this  factory,  both  in  the  number  of  growers  and  the  tonnage 
produced,  clearly  demonstrates  and  satisfactorily  guarantees  to  our  people  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  irrigated  lands  of  Nebraska,  her  people  and  her  climate,  to  the  raising 
of  sugar  beets. 

No  further  demonstration  is  needed  by  the  owners  of  this  factory  .to  insure  to  the 
people  of  this  valley  its  highest  possible  development  by  the  expansion  of  the  beet 
industry,  and  no  other  condition  is  required  except  a  reasonable  assurance  of  a  fixed 
policy  of  our  Federal  Government  against  any  reduction  in  the  sugar  schedule. 

We  want  to  emphasize  the  foregoing  statement  with  the  additional  information 
that  preliminary  investigations  have  been  made  and  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  selection  of  sites  for  new  factories  in  this  valley  by  this  company,  but  further 
exploitation  has  been  suspended  in  consequence  of  threatened  tariff  reduction. 

We  append  hereto  views  showing  the  Scottsbluff  factory,  together  with  map  show- 
ing mat  portion  of  our  irrigated  farming  section  lying  in  Scottsbluff  County. 

Respectfully  submitted.. 

A.  V.  Officer,  Manager. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  BILLINGS  (MONT.)   SUGAR  GO. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  wish  to  respectfidly  submit  the  position  of  the  beet-sugar  industry 
in  Montana  and  northern  Wyoming.  The  train  of  thought  will  be:  (1)  Some  things 
accomplished  by  the  Billings  Sugar  Co.,  (2)  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry  to  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  (3)  trie  opportunity  for  great  expansion, 
(4)  some  reasons  why  duty  on  imported  sugar  is  necessary  to  secure  this  expansion. 

This  company  has  purchased  beets  each  year  over  a  large  area  in  Montana  and  north- 
ern Wyoming.  When  we  started  the  country  was  very  new  and  the  farming  was  very 
crude.  For  the  first  five  years  we  were  struggling  for  all  the  acreage  of  beets  we 
could  get.  The  last  two  years  we  have  had  to  refuse  contracts  to  many  farmers  who 
wished  to  grow  beets.  The  increase  in  the  price  paid  to  the  farmers  for  beets,  from  $5 
per  ton  to  about  $6  per  ton,  increased  our  acreage  by  over  50  per  cent  in  one  year  after 
the  acreage  had  remained  about  the  same  for  several  years.  Fifty  per  cent  more  beets 
could  have  been  secured  last  year,  and  double  the  acreage  woujd  be  grown  next  year 
within  the  territory  of  our  past  operations  if  manufacturing  facilities  were  adequate. 

The  population  of  Billings  and  all  the  surrounding  towns  has  greatly  increased  since 
the  industry  started.  The  Billings  school  census  in  1905  showed  1,692  children,  and  in 
1912,  3,432.  Billings  bank  deposits  have  increased  from  $2,701,000  to  $4  649,000,  and 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  from  $8,476,000  to  $20,792,000.  The  irrigated 
lands  are  now  cut  up  into  40,  80,  and  160  acre  farms,  where  formerly  320  or  640  acres 
were  considered  necessary  to  make  a  living.  Homes  have  been  made  for  many  more 
people,  more  wealth  produced  from  each  acre,  and  the  wealth  of  the  community 
greatly  increased.  In  our  seven  years' of  operation  we  have  spent  $62,000  in  transpor- 
tation of  labor  for  the  farmers,  principally  Russians  and  Germans,  who  are  now  making 
substantial  citizens  of  our  agricultural  communities. 

RELATION   OF  BEET  GROWING  TO   SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE  IN   MONTANA. 

This  is  the  day  of  great  strides  in  scientific  agriculture.  The  nation  and  States  are 
spending  large  sums  in  investigation  and  education  of  the  farmers.  The  Billings  Sugar 
Co.  maintains  a  force  of  eight  field  men  and  a  chief  agriculturalist,  who  circulate  among 
our  950  growers  through  the  entire  year,  calling  their  attention  to  their  mistakes  and 
showing  them,  in  the  field,  how  to  get  better  results,  not  only  with  beets  but  with  other 
crops  in  their  rotation.  We  also  maintain  at  considerable  expense  an  experimental 
farm  for  research  work.  The  quality  of  the  farming  done  has  greatly  improved,  and 
the  yields  of  other  crops  have  increased  through  beet  growing.  The  land  is  plowed 
deeper,  kept  more  free  from  foul  growth,  and  more  thoroughly  tilled.  In  order  to  run 
water  down  between  the  rows  without  drowning  some  beets  and  missing  others,  the 
wrface  of  the  ground  must  be  smoothed  better  than  was  the  practice  with  grain  and 
hay  before  beet  growing  started.  This  alone  is  a  great  benefit  to  all  succeeding  crops. 
Those  formers  who  in  the  past  have  not  grown  beets  have  observed  the  superiority  of 
crops  grown  in  rotation  with  beets  and  are  now  anxious  to  start  raisin?  them 
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ECONOMIC  USEFULNESS  OP  8UOAR  BEETS  IN  MONTANA. 

All  this  western  country  was  devoted  to  cattle  and  sheep  range  a  few  vears  ago. 
When  gradually  farming  was  started  it  was  to  raise  hay  to  feed  the  stock  in  the  winter. 
These  conditions  supported  but  few  people  and  were  very  wasteful  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country.  As  lands  became  more  scarce  elsewhere,  settlers  came  and 
fenced  the  valley  land  for  irrigated  farming,  forcing  the  stock  raiser  back  to  the  hills. 
Live  stock  was  a  natural  product  of  the  country,  as  it  was  of  sufficient  value  to  stand 
long  distance  shipment.  Grain  and  hay  which  followed  were  not  so  well  adapted  to  long 
shipments,  being  low-priced  commodities.  Their  local  market  became  easily  glutted, 
unless  a  hard  winter  created  an  emergency  demand.  At  this  stage  the  beet-sugar 
industry  was  introduced,  making?  a  large  cash  market  for  a  crop  to  be  reduced  to  granu- 
lated sugar  and  thereby  made  of  sufficient  value  to  stand  longer  shipment  than  ordi- 
nary farm  products.  The  by-products  of  the  industry,  the  tops  in  the  fields,  the  pulp, 
and:  the  molasses  are  particularly  valuable  for  feeding  here,  because  of  the  lack  of 
other  carbohydrate  feeds  to  balance  the  ration  with  alfalfa.  The  people  are  coming 
to  realize  more  fully  each  year  the  value  of  these  feeds,  and  each  year  sees  more  ani- 
mals fattened  for  market,  where  formerly  they  were  shipped  as  feeders.  This  feeding 
returns  fertilizer  to  the  soil  and  helps  increase  the  live-stock  production  so  well  suited 
to  the  West. 


BEET  RAISING  ON  HUNTLEY  IRRIGATION  PROJECT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  RECLAMATION 

SERVICE. 

The  first  settlers  irrigated  isolated  river-bottom  tracts  where  little  effort  was  required 
to  build  ditches.  Then  Bmall  groups  of  settlers  cooperated  in  building  longer  ditches 
covering  higher  lands.  Later  private  corporations  undertook  greater  enterprises,  and 
finally  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  has  undertaken  many  which  private 
enterprise  could  not. 

One  of  these  Government  irrigation  projects  lies  just  east  of  Billing,  the  Huntley 
project.  Its  total  acreage  under  completed  ditches  is  28,800,  of  which  14,423  acres 
were  irrigated  in  1912.  The  fLst  crops  were  raised  there  in  1908.  This  project  has 
been  the  most  successful  of  all  th<  Government's  projects,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
percentage  of  settlers  meeting  payments  to  the  Government  for  water  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  project.  This  project  was  divided  into  40-acre  farm  units,  582  units  being 
opened  for  settlement  in  1907,  of  which  534  are  now  taken  under  homestead  laws. 
This  40-acre  unit  system  is  ideal  to  accomplish  the  highest  aims  of  reclamation  work. 
It  makes  twice  as  many  homes  as  80-acre  units  and  four  times  as  many  homes  as  160- 
acre  units.  The  average  Huntley  unit  will  support  a  family  of  five,  an<i  there  will  soon 
be  as  many  in  the  towns  as  on  the  farms,  which  will  result  in  1  inhabitant  to  4  acres,  or 
160  people  to  the  square  mile.  There  are  now  14  schools  in  operation  on  the  project 
and  8  church  organizations.  The  40-acre  system  is  desirable  also  because  it  eliminates 
the  land  speculator  and  confines  settlement  to  the  actual  home  seeker.  For  a  40-acre 
unit  project  to  be  successful,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  large,  reliable,  and 
constant  market  for  some  intensive  crop.  The  sugar  beet  has  no  rival  in  this  respect. 
Grain  and  hay  raising  alone  will  not  enable  sueh  a  project  to  be  successful.  No  crop 
will  bring  as  large  returns  quickly,  and  reliably  to  the  new  settler,  to  help  him  get 
established.  The  subduing  of  raw  land  to  get  same  into  a  high  state  of  productivity  is 
a  slow  process  at  best,  and  beet  growing  contributes  greatly  to  that  end. 

Statement  of  beets  grown  on  the  Huntley  project,  United  States  Reclamation  Service. 


Acre- 
age. 

Tonnage. 

Tons 

per 

acre. 

Total 

receipts  by 

farmers 

for  beets. 

Aver- 

receipts 
acre. 

1908 

48 

.178 

1,3(14 

3,661 

5,158 

307 

4,335 

14,302 

34,475 

41,800 

6.4 
7.5 
10.5 
9.4 
8.1 

$1,536.00 

21,675.00 

85,168.00 

209,079.00 

270,000.00 

S32.00 

1909 

37  50 

1910 

62.44 

1911 

57  11 

1912* 

52.34 

* 1912  deliveries  not  completed;  figures  estimated. 
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Grain  or  hay  would  do  well  to  average  a  gross  revenue  of  $15  per  acre  on  this  new 
hod.  Their  price  fluctuates  greatly  from  year  to  year,  and  always  is  handicapped  by 
freight  to  the  Dig  markets.  Dairying  and  stock  feeding  develop  slowly,  as  considerable 
capital  is  required.    Capital  comes  quicker  through  beet  raising. 

AREAS  INVITING    EXTENSION  OP  BEBT-8UGAR  INDU8TBY. 

The  United  States  Reclamation  Service  has  constructed  and  under  construction 
nine  projects  in  its  northern  division,  comprising  Montana,  eastern  North  Dakota, 
md  northern  Wyoming.  These  cover  an  irrigable  area  of  1,250,000  acres.  Many  of 
them  are  as  well  suited  to  beet  culture  as  the  Huntley  project,  if  not  all  of  them. 
These  projects  alone;  if  raising  beets  to  the  same  extent  as  that  portion  of  the  Huntley 
project,  which  was  irrigated  last  year,  would  produce  about  540,000  tons  of  sugar,  or 
nearly  as  much  as  the  total  production  of  beet  sugar  to-day  in  the  United  States. 

This  land  reclaimed  by  the  Government  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  land  which  is 
being  irrigated,  and  is  subject  to  higher  and  quicker  development  with  the  beet-sugar 
industry  than  without  it. 

Settlers  in  every  irrigated  district  in  the  Northwest  are  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  can  grow  sugar  beets. 

INDUCEMENTS    MUST    BE    OFFERED    UNITED    8TATE8    8ETTLERS    TO    CHECK    CANADIAN 

MIGRATION. 

Canadian  Government  records  show  351,000  people  moving  from  the  United  States 
to  Canada  from  April,  1909,  to  December,  1911.  The  expansion  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry  will  help  check  the  migration  of  settlers  to  Canada. 

Montana's  agricultural  resources. 

The  following  map  shows  the  size  of  Montana,  compared  with  several  Eastern  States. 
Its  146,080  square  miles  supports  but  376,053  people,  or  about  21  people  to  the  sauare 
mile.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Connecticut,  with  a  total  of  146,435  square  miles,  support  22,500,427 
people,  or  153  people  to  the  square  mile. 

The  railroads  are  beginning  to  realize  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  Montana  and 
are  at  present  building  extensive  new  lines.  The  beet-sugar  industry  does  not  con- 
flict with  any  other  agricultural  or  other  activity,  but  contributes  to  the  success  of  all. 
More  wheat  will  be  produced  in  this  area  with  sugar  beets  in  the  crop  rotation  than 
without  them,  and  more  meat  will  be  produced.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  is  to  increase  and  cheapen  food  production  by  better  farming. 

IMPORT  DUTY  NECESSARY  FOR  EXPANSION  OF  BEET-SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IN  MONTANA. 

Isolated  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  United  States  would  have  a  better  chance, 
under  free  trade  or  lower  tariff  than  factories  located  in  close  proximity  to  other 
factories,  on  account  of  their  advantages  over  competitors  in  their  local  markets. 
The  more  the  production  is  increased  in  any  district,  the  farther  from  the  factory 
does  the  product  have  to  be  marketed,  as  one  factory  can  supply  all  that  is  needed 
within  a  large  radius  in  the  West,  and  the  product  of  the  additional  factory  must  be 
marketed  outside  of  that  radius,  and  so  on  for  each  additional  plant.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  as  far  as  it  has  been  developed 
in  the  West  has  been  the  incentive  of  supplying  the  local  market.  Our  costs  of  manu- 
facture in  Montana  are  in  many  respects  higher,  on  account  of  higher  labor  and  mate- 
rials than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  local  market  tends 
to  overcome  this  condition. 

Our  unskilled  labor  gets  22$  cents  to  27$  cents  per  hour,  and  skilled  labor  is  propor- 
tionately higher.  In  marketing  sugar  at  greater  distance  from  the  factory,  as  is  neces- 
sary with  increased  production,  two  handicaps  are  met.  A  greater  freight  rate  has  to 
be  paid,  and  the  delivered  market  price  is  also  lower  because  of  proximity  to  competing 
sources  of  sugar.  It  is  often  stated  that  the  freight  rate  is  sufficient  protection  to  this 
industry  in  the  West.  If  the  industry  is  to  develop  to  its  very  apparent  possibilities 
in  the  Mountain  States,  this  protection  of  local  market,  whatever  it  may  be  at  the 
present  time  with  small  production,  will  soon  be  turned  into  a  protection  to  the  foreign 
producer  and  refiner  in  reaching  the  markets  of  the  East,  where  the  bulk  of  the  sugar 
of  the  country  is  consumed . 
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Without  an  import  duty  on  sugar  which  would  assure  the  price  not  falling  below 
the  cost  of  production,  and  considering  the  stimulus  which  would  be  given  to  foreign 
production  leading  toward  an  oversupplied  world  market,  the  beet-sugar  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  would  be  taking  great  chances  in  contracting  with  the  fanners 
for  beets  in  January  of  one  year,  to  be  made  into  sugar,  the  earliest  of  which  would  go 
on  the  market  the  following  October  and  the  last  of  it  not  to  be  sold  until  nearly  the 
second  October.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  in  any  way  calculate  or  ascertain  that 
far  in  advance  what  the  sugar  might  be  worth.  This  becomes  especially  important  in 
considering  an  increased  production,  where  the  sugar  will  have  to  be  shipped  a  long 
distance. 

FARMERS  CAN  NOT  STAND  LOWER  PRICE8  FOR  BEBT8. 

^  It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  increase  the  production  of  sugar  in  Montana,  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  at  least  as  high  prices  for  beets  as  we  are  paying,  and  any  reduction  in 
price  would  cut  out  a  great  many  Montana  farmers  in  all  districts  and  a  great  many 
districts  altogether  from  the  benefits  of  this  industry  where  under  present  prices  the 
industry  would  flourish.  In  boosting  real  estate  the  selected  success  of  a  few  is 
alwayB  quoted  and  the  results  of  the  many  or  the  average  is  never  quoted.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  but  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  beets  would  eliminate 
many  of  those  growers  who  were  gained  to  the  industry  by  the  raise  in  price  men- 
tioned before. 

SPECULATIVE   NATURE  OF  BEET-8UGAR  INDU8TRT. 

This  industry  is  eminently  speculative  as  regards  both  the  beet  raisers  and  manu- 
facturers. Agriculture  is  always  speculative,  as  the  farmer  is  dependent  on  a  great 
many  conditions  of  weather,  pest,  etc.  While  the  beet  crop  is  about  as  sure  as  anything 
he  can  raise,  on  account  of  its  being  hardy  and  its  ability  to  overcome  hard  attacks 
by  pests  or  hail  to  an  unusual  degree,  it  is  an  expensive  crop  to  raise,  requiring  a  great 
deal  of  labor  and  attention  at  the  right  time.  It  is  gardening  on  a  large  scale.  W  nere 
a  farmer  undertakes  to  grow  this  crop,  with  its  attendant  risk,  high  cost  per  acre, 
and  chances  of  labor  shortage,  he  needs  before  him  an  incentive  of  a  good  profit  to 
offset  his  possible  loss. 

The  fluctuations  in  net  price  received  for  sugar  under  different  conditions  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  are  great  in  comparison  with  the  average  profit  per  bag  of  sugar, 
and  can  easily  make  or  lose  laree  sums  of  money,  making  it  impossible  to  calculate 
the  results  of  the  business  in  aavance.  In  addition  to  the  investment  in  the  plant 
there  is  a  large  investment  in  the  crop,  and  in  its  manufacture,  which  is  turnea  but 
slowly,  and  only  once  in  a  year.  The  manufacturer  takes  chances  of  short  crop  to- 
gether with  the  farmer,  as  his  investment  is  then  lying  idle  to  a  certain  extent.  He 
also  takes  the  chance  of  storing  into  the  winter  under  our  Montana  conditions  large 
values  of  perishable  raw  material  on  which  the  loss  is  always  great  in  storing,  and 
liable  to  be  very  severe  in  unfavorable  seasons. 

Respectfully,  Billings  Sugar  Co., 

By  W.  S.  Garnsey,  Jr.,  Manager, 

January  15,  1913. 

BEIEF  OF  THE  GEfiMAN-AMEBICAJT  SUGAR  CO.,  BAT  CITY, 

MICH. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  January  11,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman ,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  German-American  Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  owning  and  operating  a  beet-sugar  factory  at  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  and  one  at  Paulding,  Ohio,  and  being  absolutely  independent  of  any  of  the 
eastern  sugar  refiners,  either  by  ownership  of  stock  or  in  any  other  way,  respectfully 
protests  against  the  removal  of  or  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  sugar  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

The  removal  of  or  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  sugar  would  completely  destroy  or 
seriously  cripple  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  this  country  owing  to  our  higher  manufac- 
turing cost  as  compared  with  that  of  foreign  countries  due  to  the  higher  wajgespaid  the 
American  workingman  for  his  lal>or  in  the  field  and  factory  and  to  the  higher  prices 
paid  to  the  American  farmer  for  his  beets. 

The  profits  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  country  are  not  excessive. 
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The  culture  of  beets  greatly  increases  the  yield  of  other  crops  grown  in  rotation. 

The  agitation  for  a  lower  tariff  on  sugar  originated  with  the  eastern  refiners  and  has 
been  continued  by  them  with  the  hope  of  eliminating  their  only  competitors,  the  beet- 
sugar  manufacturers,  in  the  refined  sugar  market  of  this  country,  thus  establishing  for 
themselves  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  market. 

The  elimination  of  the  beet  and  cane  sugar  industries  of  this  country  would  reduce 
the  world's  production  of  sugar  by  approximately  1,000,000  tons  per  year,  the  effect 
of  which  would  ultimately  be  for  nigher  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Domestic  beet  sugar  has  reduced  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  consumer. 

Pound  for  pound  the  manufacture  of  refined  sugar  from  beets  in  this  country  is 
worth  infinitely  more  to  our  farmers,  our  laborers,  our  banking  and  industrial  insti- 
tutions and  our  railroads  than  is  the  simple  process  of  melting  and  removing  the  dirt 
from  foreign  raw  sugar  as  practiced  by  the  refiners  at  the  seaboard. 

The  United  States  can  and  should  be  independent  of  any  foreign  country  for  its 
sugar  supply  by  manufacturing  all  of  its  own  sugar  at  home;  but  this  can  not  be  accom- 
plished by  removing  or  reducing  the  tariff  on  sugar  and  by  so  doing  killing  the  domes- 
tic beet-sugar  industry  and  building  up  a  monopoly  to  import  into  this  country  foreign 
nw  sugar. 

The  statements  herein  set  forth  can  all  be  corroborated  by  the  testimony  taken 
before  the  Hardwick  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  to  the  records  of  which  we  invite  your  attention. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

German-American  Sugar  Co., 

E.  Wilson  Cressey,  Secretary  and  General  Manager. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  HOIIAJTD-ST.  LOUIS  SUGAR  CO.,  HOLLAND, 

MICH. 

Holla nd-St.  Louis  Sugar  Co., 
Holland,  Mich.,  January  11,  1913. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

This  company's  first  factory  was  erected  at  Holland,  Mich.,  in  1899,  and  to  date 
has  paid  to  farmers  $2,206,665  for  beets,  and  from  these  beets  has  manufactured 
83,054,000  pounds  of  sugar. 

The  second  factory  was  built  at  St.  Louis,  Mich.,  in  1903,  and  has  paid  out  $2,389,724 
for  beets  and  manufactured  87,269,753  pounds  of  sugar. 

The  third  factory  was  constructed  at  Decatur,  Ind.,  in  1912,  and  has  paid  out  $145,000 
for  beets  and  manufactured  5,400,000  pounds  of  sugar. 

The  number  of  contractors  raising  beets  for  this  company  average  4,500  per  year, 
and  the  number  of  acres  planted  18,000  per  year.  A  large  percentage  of  these  farmers 
have  grown  beets  for  the  company  since  tne  early  days  of  its  operation,  and  have 
been  continually  its  regular  contractors.  Beets  "are  particularly  valuable  to  the 
farm,  in  that  besides  taking  very  little  food  value  from  the  soil  they  clear  it  from 
noxious  weed  growths,  and  being  a  crop  which  demand?  intensive  and  scientific  farm- 
ing, an  increasing  interest  is  being  manifested  by  farmers  in  methods  whereby  maxi- 
mum yields  in  all  crops  are  secured.  This  increases  farm  values  and  decreases  farm 
units,  making  this  section  capable  of  supporting  a  constantly  greater  population. 
The  young  men  are  staying  on  tne  farm  because  they  find  that  with  improved  incomes, 
under  conditions  as  they  are  developing,  the  work  is  as  interesting  and  calls  for  as 
much  business  ability  as  the  operation  of  a  factory  or  the  conduct  of  a  store. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  both  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beet  and  the 
tonnage  per  acre.  During  the  first  five  years  of  the  factory's  operation,  the  average 
wgar  m  the  beet  was  13£  per  cent  and  the  tonnage  6.9,  while  for  the  last  five  years 
the  average  sugar  per  cent  has  been  15}  and  the  tonnage  7$. 

The  amount  paid  farmers  for  extractable  sugar  in  the  beet  during  the  first  five 
yean  of  the  company's  operation  was  $2.54  per  100  pounds,  and  the  last  five  years 
12.85  per  100  pounds  sugar  manufactured,  the  company  having  paid  farmers  for  an 
average  of  136  pounds  of  suear  to  each  100  pounds  extracted.  This  loss  in  process  is 
due  to  salts  in  the  beet  holding  back  crystallization.  The  average  price  of  Cuban 
sugar  manufactured  and  in  the  bag,  laid  down  in  New  York  City  for  tne  same  period 
w»s for  the  first  five  years,  and for  the  last  five  years. 
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As  will  be  noticed  from  the  attached  statement,  the  average  net  profit  to  this  com- 
pany for  the  first  five  years,  from  1899  to  1903,  inclusive,  was  81  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
sugar  manufactured,  and  for  the  last  five  years,  from  1907  to  1911,  inclusive,  was  80 
cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  manufactured. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  lessening  the  cost  of  manufacture,  but  the 
increasing  cost  of  all  material  and  supplies  used  nas  made  the  net  profit  practically 
unchanged.  The  selling  price  of  sugar  would  show  a  much  more  marked  decrease 
were  it  not  for  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  the  year  1911 .  This  shows  that  the  margin 
of  profit  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  is  far  below  the  present  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar,  and  that 
the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  place  eastern  refiners  in  a  position  to  market  their 
product  at  a  profit  to  themselves  and  still  keep  below  our  cost  of  production  until  such 
time  as  the  industry  shall  have  been  completely  destroyed. 

George  P.  Hummer. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Combined  statement  of  operation  of  factories  at  Holland  and  St.  Louis,  Mich. 


Average  per 

year  first 

5-year  period, 

1899-1903, 

inclusive. 


Acreage  planted ■ 

Number  con  tractors 

Tons  yield  per  acre 

Total  net  tons  harvested 

Average  sugar  content  (per  cent) 

Average  price  per  ton 

Amount  paid  farmers 

Amount  paid  farmers  per  100  pounds  sugar  extracted 

Total  cost  per  ton  beets  sliced: 

Cost  of  beets  in  factory  sheds 

Cost  of  manufacture 

Burden— taxes,  insurance,  and  storage,  etc 

Sel  1  ing  commissions,  etc 

Total. 

Credits— molasses  and  pulp  sales 

Net  cost  (no  plant  depreciation  considered) 

Total  cost  of  100  pounds  sugar  manufactured: 

Cost  of  beets 

Cost  of  manufacture 

Burden— taxes  and  Insurance,  etc 

Selling  commissions,  storage,  etc 

Total 

Credits— molasses  and  pul  p  sales 

Net  cost  (no  plant  depreciation  considered) 

Pounds  of  sugar  manufactured 

Net  cash  price  received  for  sugar 

Net  profit  of  100  pounds  sugar  manufactured  (no  interest  on  investment  nor 
factory  depreciation  considered) 


3,798 

1,569 

6.9 

25,790 

13.5 

15.10 

$134,400.00 

$2.54 


$5.19 

2.19 

.46 

.25 


8.09 
.06 


8.01 


$2.58 

1.10 

.24 

.11 


Average  per 
year  last 

5-year  period, 

1907-1911, 

inclusive. 


4.03 
.04 


3.99 


5,372,822 
$4.80 

$0.81 


10,045 

2,845 

7.5 

75,838 

15.8 

$6.41 

$487,475.00 

$2.85 


$6.8! 

.ft 
.35 


9.84 

.63 


IS 


$2.« 

.87 
.23 
.14 


4.23 


3.K 

16,753,633 
$4.76 

$0.80 


Note.— In  vestment  cost.  SI  ,000  for  each  ton  of  beets  daily  rapacity,  not  including  $306,000,  cost  of  installa- 
tion for  drying  pulp.    Daily  capacity,  Holland,  500  tons;  St.  Louis,  600  f 


Ions;  Decatur,  700  tons. 
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(States  in  which  sugar  has  been  distributed:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indian,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North 
and  South  Dakota. 


ToW  mount  for  factory  labor 

Total  cost  of  beets 

Old  wed tons 

Cotomed do.. 

Limestone  used do.. 

Bijraed. number 

Dei  retained ......do.. 

FQter  doth  used yards 

Total  amount  paid  for  supplies 


Average  per 
yearnrst 

5-year  period, 

1889-1908, 

inotasive. 


Average  per 
year  last 

6-year  period. 

1907-1911, 

inclusive. 


136,863 

$136,809 

4,737 


1,791 
19,990 

10,409 
6,093 


836,909 


867,757 

8616,341 

13,068 

446 

3,611 

71,387 

38,841 

14,913 


I,  B.  0.  Hubbard,  Secretary  of  the  Holland-St.  Louis  Sugar  Co.,  certify  that  the 
•tatistics  and  costs  shown  above  are  correct  as  taken  from  the  records  of  the  company. 

B.  G.  Hubbard,  Secretary. 
BBIEF  OF  THE  0W0SS0    (KICK)    STTGAK  GO. 

Ifee  COMMITTBE  ON  WAT8  AND  MSANS, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  Owooso  Sugar  Co.,  of  Owosso,  Mich.,  was  incorporated  in  1902  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

It  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  $1,250,000.  In  1903  the  company  erected  a  beet-sugar 
factory  at  the  city  of  Owosso,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  of  beets  daily,  and  in  1904 
it  purchased  a  factory  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  with  a  capacity  of  000  tons  daily.  It  has  no 
connection  with  any  other  sugar  company. 

Hie  following  is  a  statement  of  the  operation  of  these  two  factories  for  the  yean  1906 
to  1911,  inclusive: 


1906. 

tons.. 

Average  sugar  test percent.. 

Bosar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced do 

Avenge  price  paid  for  beets 

Cart  of  manufacture  per  100  pounds  sugar 

Opattf  raw  xnaterial 

factory  cost 

Overhead  or  administration  charges 

Taxes  and  insurance 

Total 

1907. 

Beets  atari tons.. 

Average  sugar  test percent.. 

Bag*  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced do 

Avenge  price  paid  for  beets 

Oftjtof  annoSaeture  per  100  pounds  sugar: 

Oast  of  raw  material 

Factory  cost 

Overhead  or  administration  charges 

Total 

1988. 

. — tons.. 

Avenge  sugar  test percent.. 

fraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced do 

prise  paid  for  beets 

78959°— vol  a— 13 20 


Owosso. 


93,000 
13.9 
10.97 
86.37 


83.0073 
.6609 
.2900 

.0600 


4.0082 


61,000 
14.18 
11.71 
86.65 


82.915 
.511 
.481 
.060 


3.987 


44,000 
16.6 
13.3 
86.14 


Lansing. 


41,000 
13.39 
10.97 
87.10 


83.37 
.67 
.14 
.05 


4.13 


82,000 
14.63 
11.99 
86.99 


83.865 
.805 
.400 
.080 


4.150 


19,000 
16.5 
18.64 
86.94 
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1908. 

Cost  of  manufacture  per  100  pounds  sugar: 

Cost  of  raw  material 

Factory  cost 

Overhead  or  administration  charges 

Taxes  and  insurance 

Total 

1909. 

Beets  sliced tons 

Average  sugar  test per  cent, 

Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced do. . . 

Average  price  paid  for  beets 

Cost  of  manufacture  per  100  pounds  sugar: 

Cost  of  raw  material 

Factory  cost 

Overhead  or  administration  charges 

Taxes  and  insurance 

Total 

1910. 

Beets  sliced tons 

Average  sugar  test percent 

Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced do. . 

Average  price  paid  for  beets 

Cost  of  manufacture  per  100  pounds  sugar 

Cost  of  raw  material 

Factory  cost 

Overhead  or  administration  charges 

Taxes  and  insurance 

Total 

1911. 

Beets  sliced tons 

Average  sugar  test per  cent 

Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced do. . 

A  verage  price  paid  for  beets 

Cost  of  manufacture  per  100  pounds  sugar 

Cost  of  raw  material 

Factory  cost 

Overhead  or  administration  charges 

Taxes  and  insurance 

Total 


Owosao. 


$2.75 
.65 
.60 
.10 


4.10 


66,000 

16.2 

12.8 

16.32 


6.35 


12.85 
.56 
.88 
.17 


4.46 


27,000 
15.70 
12.00 
$6.94 


$3.14 

$3,314 

.45 

.585 

.50 

.50 

.06 

.12 

4.15 

4.619 

106,000 

58.000 
15.19 

15.69 

12.03 

12.22 

$6.47 

$6.81 

$3.77 

$3.51 

.71 

.56 

.40 

.27 

.05 

.07 

4.93 

4.41 

100,247 

74,000 

12.89 

14.17 

8.90 

1009 

$6.28 

$6.43 

$4.85 

$4.09 

1.00 

.89 

.45 

.25 

.06 

.07 

5.30 


Cost  per  100  pounds  sugar. 


Owosso. 

1906 

$4.0082 
3.987 
4.10 
4.15 
4.93 
6.35 

$4.13 

1907 

4.15 

1908. 

4,46 

1909 , 

4619 

1910 

4.41 

1911 

5.30 

The  average  price  for  these  six  years  paid  the  farmers  for  each  100  pounds  of  sugar 
extracted  from  the  beets  was  $2.77. 

The  average  net  price  received  for  sugar  sold  this  year  is  about  $4.30  per  100  pounds. 

About  6,000  farmers  raise  beets  for  our  two  factories  each  year,  and  the  farmers  are 
showing  an  increasing  desire  to  grow  beets.  In  the  campaign  of  1911  we  had  contracts 
for  22,000  acres  of  beets. 

We  wish  to  urge  upon  the  committee  that  the  passage  of  a  bill  removing  the  tariff  on 
sugar  or  materially  reducing  the  same  would  result  in  the  closing  of  all  the  beet-sugar 
factories  in  this  country. 
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If  we  are  given  the  proper  measure  of  protection  that  would  equalize  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  we  believe 
the  beet-sugar  business  will  develop  to  such  an  extent  that  we  shall  produce  all  the 
ragar  consumed  in  this  country. 

Owosso  Sugar  Co., 
By  Cameron  N.  Smith, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

BRIEF  SOTTTHEBV   CALIFOBVIA  BEET  GROWERS,  CONCEBV- 

IVG  TABIFF  REDUCTION. 

The  implied  contract  between  Uncle  Sam  and  the  beet  growers  of  southern  California, 
as  well  as  all  other  sugar  producers  throughout  the  Nation,  is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  no  established  industry  of  the  United  States  shall  be  injured  by  the  administration 
of  the  Government  or  by  action  of  the  Congress. 

Incidentally  beet  sugar,  along  with  other  sugar  production  in  this  country,  has 
received  a  measure  of  protection  necessary  for  its  very  existence  as  against  the  foreign- 
produced  cane  of  the  Tropics  and  European  bounty-fed  beet  sugars  refined  at  the 
seaboard. 

Although  not  responsible  for  any  part  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  sugar  being  the  lowest 
priced  of  any  food  product  of  an  equal  standard  of  purity,  still  this  home  product  has 
been  condemned  for  slaughter  under  tariff  reduction  in  the  interests  of  seaboard 
refiners  and  foreign  producers. 

That  injury  will  result  from  any  reduction  in  tariff  which  will  let  in  foreign  sugars  at 
rach  a  figure  as  to  compel  growers  to  quit  raising  the  raw  material,  beets,  is  apparent. 

The  considerable  outlay  to  properly  equip  the  farmers  to  grow  beets,  the  nrecarious 
labor  supply,  and  the  uncertainty  of  weather — these  contingencies  entitle  him  to  an 
•sunnce  that  he  will  be  protected  from  unsettled  tariff  conditions  over  which  only 
the  Government  has  control. 

Citing  the  attitude  of  the  southern  California  farmer  in  the  year  1912,he  was  accorded 
by  the  factories  the  substantial  advance  in  price  of  75  cents  per  ton.  He  now  contends 
that  labor  took  all  the  increased  income  and  more  by  demanding  $2.25  to  $2.75  per  day 
for  9  hours  field  labor  at  thinning  and  harvesting  time. 

The  industry  to-day  is  confronted  by  serious  problems.  The  question  of  labor, 
which  is  now  the  highest  in  the  world  for  like  work,  precludes  the  possibility  of  the 
acceptance  by  the  grower  of  a  less  price  for  beets,  which  will  become  necessary  as  soon 
ib  the  price  of  sugar  is  so  far  lowered  by  tariff  reduction  as  to  compel  the  factories  to  pay 
less  for  beets  or  go  out  of  business. 

To  take  less  for  his  product  with  labor  conditions  as  at  present  would  compel  the 
fanner  to  quit  raising  beets,  hence  the  factories  would  be  compelled  to  shut  down  for 
▼ant  of  raw  material. 

Thus  it  will  be  plainly  seen  that  Congress  has  it  in  its  power  to  stifle  an  industry 
that  with  a  proper  measure  of  continued  protection  would  soon  enable  our  people  to 
retain  upwards  of  $100,000,000  annually  now  expended  in  foreign  countries  for  their 
sngar. 

A  moment's  reflection  upon  the  benefits  which  $100,000,000  put  into  circulation  in 
oar  midst  brings  to  those  through  whose  hands  it  passes  in  an  endless  chain  will  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical  that  we  as  Americans  should  pay  out  the  money  at  home 
lather  than  abroad,  from  whence  it  is  obvious  it  would  never  return. 

California  is  in  tne  front  rank,  producing  in  1912,  326,076,900  pounds  of  beet  sugar, 
of  which  southern  California  made  173,291,500  pounds.  The  State  as  a  whole  produced 
sufficient  sugar  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  people  in  all  the  States  west  of  Mississippi 
River,  with  the  exception  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana. 

Believing  you  will  recognize  the  importance  of  the  industry, 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Southern  California  Beet  Growers. 

(By  petition.) 
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SCHEDULE  E.  2485 

PARAGRAPHS  216-219— BEET  SUGAR. 

PROTESTS  OF    CALIFORNIA  CITIZENS  AGAIEST    PASSAGE   OF 

FBEE   SUGAR  BILL. 

Santa  Ana  Oooperativb  Sugar  Co., 

Santa  Ana,  Col.,  January  9,  1913. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Brief  showing  cash  expenditures  Jor  past  season. 

Coat  of  beets $442,000.00 

Freight  on  beets 29,800.00 

Freight  on  sugar 110,000.00 

Labor  for  factory  during  campaign 60, 500. 00 

Supplies  for  factory  during  campaign 70, 000. 00 

Seed. 18,000.00 

Cost  of  plant 750,000.00 

Total 1,480,800.00 

Respectfully, 

O.  H.  Eoob,  Manager. 


Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  January  t,  19 IS. 

Gentlemen-  We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  State  of  California,  respectfully 
submit  our  most  earnest  protest  against  the  passing  of  a  free  sugar  bill  sucn  as  was 
offered  by  your  committee  and  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  an  extended  discussion  of  the  tariff  situation,  but 
we  wish  to  impress  upon  you  and  to  bring  to  your  attention  more  clearly  the  widespread 
influence  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  exerting  in  the  agricultural  and  the  general 
business  conditions  of  this  State. 

With  our  11  factories  now  in  operation  we  consume  over  1,000,000  tons  of  sugar 
beets  annually,  which  requires  approximately  110,000  acres  of  well-cultivated  land, 
giving  employment  to  25,000  people  during  the  growing  and  harvesting  of  the  crop. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  culture  of  beets*  is  not  alone  that  of  furnishing  employ- 
ment to  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  but  it  also  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  agricultural 
industry  and  brings  the  land  into  a  higher  state  of  cultivation,  so  that  the  returns 
per  acre  from  crops  following  beets  are  very  materially  increased  both  in  quantity 
aod  quality. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  growth  of  this  industry,  which  from  1897  to 
1911  has  developed  from  a  production  of  40,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  to  600,000  tons 
annually,  increasing  1,500  per  cent  in  14  years.  In  spite  of  this  splendid  growth  we 
scarcely  produce  8  per  cent  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  tne  United  States  at  tne  present 
time. 

This  industrv  has  brought  into  the  community  prosperity  and  growth  beyond  that 
of  most  agricultural  or  manufacturing  industries,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  labor 
required  to  produce  the  raw  material  besides  the  labor  required  to  manufacture  the 
finished  product. 

However,  in  spite  of  our  favorable  soil  and  climate  conditions,  we  can  not  compete 
with  the  cane  plantations  of  the  Tropics  either  in  the  yield  per  acre  or  in  the  cheap 
labor  which  is  employed  to  grow  the  cane  and  manufacture  tne  sugar. 

The  future  development  and  growth  of  this  industry  is  entirely  an  agricultural 
problem  and  requires  the  protection  which  it  has  enjoyed  during  the  past  and  which 
is  necessary  for  its  growth  and  development  in  the  future.  With  this  protection 
removed  and  brought  into  open  competition  with  Asiatic  labor  and  tropical  conditions 
it  will  unquestionably  destroy  an  industry  which  has  done  and  promises  to  do  so  much 
toward  the  development  of  the  agricultural  communities  of  this  country.  This  steady 
development  has  been  observed  by  the  cane  sugar  refiners,  who  have  been  gradually 
acquiring  large  holdings  of  cane  plantations  in  the  foreign  cane-growing  countries, 
which  plantations  will  grow  less  valuable  as  the  beet-sugar  industry  develops  and  con- 
sequently their  desire  to  crush  same. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  petition  to  place  before  you  a  long  list  of  statistics,  but 
it  is  the  hope  and  desire  of  the  petitioners  to  impress  upon  you  die  fact  that  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  is  strictly  an  agricultural  industry  which  not  alone  develops  lands  for 
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the  growing  of  beets  and  promotes  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  but  also  exerts  a  wide- 
spread influence  upon  the  agricultural  conditions  generally  where  beets  are  being 
grown. 

We  therefore  respectfully  repeat  that  we  protest  against  any  legislation  which 
threatens  to  destroy  an  industry  which  has  taken  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  country. 

Very  respectfully,  M.  M.  Consn 

(And  51  others). 

San  Francisco,  Gal.,  January  13, 191$. 
The  Wats  and  Means  Committeb, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  As  manufacturers  of  beet  sugar,  it  is  with  considerable  apprehension 
thai  we  read  in  the  daily  papers  and  elsewhere  articles  emanating  from  Washington, 
all  intimating  that  the  incoming  Congress  is  contemplating  either  a  severe  reduction 
or  total  abolition  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  present  a  few 
thoughts  for  your  consideration: 

1.  Congressmen,  Representatives,  and  incidentally  the  members  from  those  bodies 
comprising  the  different  committees,  assemble  in  Washington  from  time  to  time,  to 
confer  together  and  pass  on  many  diversified  subjects  for  thegood  of  the  country  t  and, 
incidentally,  for  the  good  of  the  individual  community.  We  assume  that  this  is  the 
function  of  government  in  these  United  States,  and  for  that  reason  we  feel  at  liberty  to 
address  you,  as  we  can  not  bring  ourselves  to  realize  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  wipe  out  such  an  important  industry  as  the  beet-sugar  industry  is  at  present  and 
bound  to  become  in  the  development  of  our  country  as  a  whole,  ana  particularly  so  in 
the  Western  States,  where  to-day,  in  many  localities,  the  development  is  nU. 

2.  From  time  to  time,  and  often  from  year  to  year,  Congress  has  authorized  the 
investigation  of  agricultural  pursuits,  making  a  specific  point  to  authorise  the  gather- 
ing of  statistics  regarding  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  the  publication  of  such  statistics 
and  notes  as  are  gathered,  all  looking  to  the  encouragement  oi  the  industrv  and  the 
establishment  of  new  factories  in  new  localities.  This  has  been  going  on  for  a  mat 
many  years,  and  one  of  these  books  has  been  received  by  us  within  the  past  week. 

3.  As  you  are  aware,  factories  for  the  professing  of  beet  sugar  cost  large  amounts  of 
money,  and  the  only  way  these  factories  can  be  built  and  equipped  is  to  supely  such 
money  in  cash.  The  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  country  has  been  increasing  year 
after  year,  thereby  indicating  that  the  factory  builders  of  the  country  had  been  only 
too  willing  to  help  develop  this  very  important  branch  of  agriculture,  and  we  will 
leave  it  to  you  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  bulletins  of  the  National  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  in  influencing  builders  to  embark  in  these  numerous  enterprises. 

4.  We  have  before  us  as  visible  evidence  the  growth  of  this  industry  in  the  country 
from  40,000  tons  in  1897  to  650,000  tons  ir  1912.  This  shows  how  the  industry  has 
responded  to  suitable  conditions,  and  when  one  considers  that  due  to  encouragement 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  countries  there  are  producing  now  over  8,006,006  torn 
annually,  it  seems  to  us  the  facts  are  self-evident  without  comment.  It  is  interesting 
and  instructive  to  note  also  that  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  building  up*  of  the  industry 
has  been  greater  in  this  country  than  in  any  of  the  continental  countries^  the  growth 
from  40,000  to  660,000  tons  having  been  accomplished  in  thai  country  in  a  shorter 
length  of  time  than  anywhere  else. 

5.  As  the  owner  of  a  factory  located  in  the  Salines  Valley  t  Oal.,  we  uuntiiwally  have 
before  us  the  visible  evidence  of  what  one  factory  has  done  in.  that  community  end  the 
experience  we  have  met  with  is  the  same  everywhere  where  factories  have  been 
built.  Land  in  our  locality  is  worth  to-day  three  times  as  much  as  when  our  factory 
\tas  built,  13  vears  ago.  The  farmers  and  landlords  are  receiving  rental  returns 
from  their  lands  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  value.  The  increase  in  crepe  from 
the  same  acreage  has,  naturally,  been  in  the  same  ratio,  and  we  think  we  are  safe  in 
saying  that  no  other  enterprise  going  into  a  community  begins  to  secemulish  the 
diversified  good,  directly  and  indirectly,  as  the  beet-eugar  mdustry  lepiesented  by  the 
individual  factory,  does,  and  in  explaining  the  foregoing  we  would  cell  ultonliui  to 
the  following: 

The  building  of  a  factory  has  resulted  in: 
[A)  Raising  the  price  of  land. 

Increasing  the  rental  of  land. 
(0)  Increasing  the  value  of  the  crops  grown  on  individual  acreage* 
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(D)  Providing  homes  and  employment  in  districts  away  from  the  dense  centers 
of  population,  where  the  people  get  fresh  air,  detached  homes,  better  water  and -better 
bring  conditions  generally  than  are  enjoyed  by  similar  people  in  cities. 

(E)  In  starting  agricultural  departments  where  each  factory  scientifically  studies 
pdant  life,  its  possibilities  and  its  diseases,  disseminating  free  of  charge  this  informa- 
tion to  the  farming  community,  and  last  but  not  least 

(F)  By  giving  the  farmers  of  these  numerous  localities  another  valuable  crop  to 
oae  in  the  rotation  of  land,  a  crop  which  probably  does  more  for  the  value  of  the  soil 
than  any  other  crop  used  in  rotation  on  account  of  the  intensive  farming  required, 
and  giving  before  the  seed  is  planted  an  assurance  of  what  price  the  harvested  crop 
can  be  sola  for. 

These  advantages  apply  to  no  other  crops  and  to  no  other  business.  One  has  only 
to  go  through  the  country  and  see  land  wnich  a  few  years  ago  was  practically  desert, 
producing  nothing,  and  within  a  few  years  from  the  building  of  the  factory  the  con- 
dition of  the  surrounding  country  is  shown  by  its  increased  crops,  better  farm  build- 
ings, larger  bank  deposits  in  the  local  banks,  larger  business  for  the  local  merchants, 
larger  freight  earnings  for  railroads,  and  the  most  valuable  rotative  crop  which  the 
farmer  has.  These  points  are  self-evident  to  everyone  in  the  industry.  As  stated 
previously,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  view  the  possibility  of  a  reduction  or  abolition 
of  the  tariff  with  apprehension,  and  in  sending  this  our  object  is  to  raise  our  voice  in 
protest  against  sucn  reduction  or  abolition,  for  we  believe  that  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  subject  would  indicate  the  wisdom  of  protecting  an  industry  where  the  advan- 

Xto  the  entire  community  are  so  obvious, 
pectfully  submitted. 

Spreckels  Sugar  Co., 
By  J.  D.  Spreckels, 

Vice  President. 

BRIEF   OF  JOHE  J.  OVERTOIL,  FEW   YORK,  E.  T. 

New  York,  January  tty  1913. 
Hon.  Mr.  Undbrwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  dear  Sir:  Seeing  in  the  newspapers  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
and  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  were  each  represented  before  your  committee,  urg- 
ing a  duty  on  sugar,  permit  me  to  offer  a  few  reasons  and  observations  in  favor  of  free 

It  is  so  important  an  article  of  food  for  ail  the  people,  especially  the  fifty  millions 
and  more  of  mothers  and  children,  to  whom  it  is  almost  a  necessity  for  their  better 
growth  and  health,  and  to  a  majority  of  whom,  the  poor,  it  is  almost  the  only  luxury 
within  their  scanty  means.  To  lessen  its  consumption  or  partly  to  deprive  them  of 
its  benefits  by  imposing  a  duty  would  be  a  moral  crime  which  your  enlightened  mem- 
bers can  not,  I  hope,  consider  for  a  moment. 

That  a  former  Congress  imposed  a  duty  on  sugar  was,  I  think,  for  want  of  proper 
consideration.  It  was  probably  influenced  by  the  false  arguments  and  theories  of 
the  corporations  above  referred  to,  and  now  it  does  seem  strange  that  these  companies 
should  have  the  audacity  to  ask  favors  that  they  may  further  exploit  the  American 
people,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  how  one  of  these  benefited  by  defrauding 
the  Government  in  short  weighing,  and  the  other  lately  has  accumulated  millions  by 
making  a  "killing, "  as  it  is  termed,  in  Wall  Street.  These  companies  have  already 
amassed  immense  fortunes  by  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  the  American  tariff. 

I  beg  in  the  name  of  all  the  people,  or  nearly  all,  that  your  honorable  committee 
recommend  the  abolition  of  all  duties  on  sugar,  coming  from  every  source  of  supply, 
that  it  may  be  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  pace,  and  to  this  end  I  would  respectfully 
ask  your  beet  attention. 

Vary  respectfully,  John  J.  Overton. 
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PETITIONS   OF  SUGAB  BEET   GROWERS. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  31,  191$. 
Hon.  Oscar  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Underwood:  I  hand  you  herewith  communications  from  various  sugar- 
beet  growers  in  my  district,  protesting  against  any  reduction  on  the  present  tariff  on 
sugar,  and  respectfully  request  that  same  be  considered  by  your  committee. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

John  A.  Est. 

January  23,  1913. 
Hon.  John  A.  Key, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  As  a  sugar-beet  grower  I  respectfully  ask  that  you  use  your  influ- 
ence to  prevent  any  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on  sugar. 

During  the  Jast  10  years  the  sugar-beet  industry  has  grown  steadily  in  this  locality, 
and  to-day  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops  we  produce.  The  growing 
of  sugar  beets  has  served  to  increase  land  values  very  materially,  as  the  sugar  beet  is 
not  only  valuable  for  its  sugar  content,  but  also  greatly  improves  the  soil.  The 
removal  of  the  present  duty  on  sugar  would  destroy  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops 
weproduce. 

We  earnestly  solicit  your  influence  and  cooperation  in  behalf  of  this  most  important 
industry. 

John  Mapus, 
(And  272  others.) 

(The  above  petition  is  signed  by  citizens  of  Bucyrus,  Castalia,  Clyde,  Elmore, 
Fremont,  Galion,  Gibsonburg,  Greenspzing,  Harfster,  Kans.,  Lindsey,  Morrell,  Old 
Ford,  Prospect,  Sandusky,  West  Robinson,  Venice,  and  Vickery,  Ohio.) 


S wink,  Colo., 
January  2,  1913. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Government  through  its  Agriculture  Department  has  issued 
a  sort  of  an  open  letter  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  urging  them  to  raise  more 
sugar  beets,  setting  forth  the  fact  that  the  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States  is  79.2  pounds,  of  this  amount  less  than  15  pounds  is  raised 
in  this  country,  the  balance  is  raised  in  foreign  countries,  resulting  in  a  large 
amount  of  United  States  money  annually  being  paid  to  foreign  countries,  which 
should  be  kept  at  home, 

And,  whereas,  the  Government  has  caused  to  be  posted  in  the  post  offices  throughout 
the  country  charts  showing  that  the  average  grain  production  in  sections  where 
sugar  beets  pre  raised  on  lands  one  year  in  four  to  be  44.6  bushels  per  acre  and  in 
other  sections  where  sugar  beets  are  not  raised  the  average  is  less  than  25  bushels  per 
acre, 

And,  whereas,  in  Germany,  where  sugar  beets  have  been  raised  for  yean,  the  average 
increase  in  grain  production  of  all  kinds  the  past  30  years  has  been  80  per  cent,  while 
in  the  United  States  the  increase  haB  been  only  6  per  cent  for  the  same  period. 

And,  whereas,  the  manufactories  of  beet  sugar  and  raising  of  sugar  beets  forms  the  chief 
occupation  in  our  community  and  by  close  cooperation  of  growers  and  manufactories 
in  regard  to  methods  of  raising,  shipping,  and  otherwise  handling  beets  the  price 
paid  to  farmers  since  beets  were  introduced  10  years  ago  has  raised  from  $4.50  per  ton 
to  $0.50,  making  a  fair  profit  only  to  the  farmer; 

And,  whereas,  there  seems  to  be  pending  in  Congress  some  hostile  legislation  to  the 
beet-sugar  interest  in  the  way  of  tariff  reduction,  which  we  believe  will  be  a  step 
backward  in  the  agricultural  progress  of  the  nation  and  bringing  financial  disaster 
to  sections  and  towns  such  as  ours,  whose  commercial  mainspring  is  the  sugar  beet 
and  beet  sugar  industry.     Therefore  be  it  resolved, 

That  the  Swink  Commercial  Club,  being  duly  assembled,  humbly  and  earnestly 
request  your  honorable  committee  to  refrain  from  recommending  or  favoring  any 
reduction  in  the  tariff  on  sugar. 

Paul  Gebhard,  President. 

J.  M.  Powabs,  Secretary. 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  [of  Colorado]  petition  your  most  honorable  body  and 
aek  that  you  do  all  in  your  power  to  stop  any  interference  of  the  tariff  on  sugar  whereby 
the  beet  industry  of  this  country  will  be  retarded  in  anyway.    We  find  the  growing  of 
beets  to  be  a  great  help  to  us  from  a  financial  point  of  view  as  well  as  a  help  to  small , 
grain  following  as  a  rotation  crop,  and  we  feel  that  if  this  industry  is  retarded  in  any  ' 
way  we  will  suffer  great  loss. 

A.  F.  Glass, 
(And  245  others.) 

The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  We,  the  undersigned  fanners  and  citizens  of  Prowers  County,  Colo., 
realizing  the  calamity  that  would  befall  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  section  were 
the  tariff  to  be  removed  from  sugar,  do  hereby  enter  our  most  vehement  protest  against 
iny  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  sugar  whatsoever,  and  earnestly  beseech  you  to  use  your 
best  efforts  to  defeat  any  legislation  tending  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  sugar. 

As  to  sugar  beets,  the  facts  are  potent  and  well  known  throughout  the  sugar-beet 
States,  that  the  growing  of  them  one  year  enriches  the  soil  for  another  product  the 
ensuing  year. 

Therefore,  the  destruction  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  would  work  untold  disaster  to 
the  entire  agricultural  interests  of  this  State. 

John  L.  Robinson, 

(And  156  others.) 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  December  26,  1912. 
To  the  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned  having  experienced  the  direct  and  indirect 
advantages  of  sugar-beet  culture,  urge,  for  your  earnest  consideration  that  the  best 
efforts  be  made  to  retain  the  present  tariff  on  sugar,  as  any  reduction  might  act  as  a 
very  great  detriment  to  the  welfare  and  further  development  of  our  farming  and  other 
commercial  interests. 

A.  P.  Samples 
(And  27  others). 
To  the  Committeb  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We,  the  undersigned  residents  of  Ventura  County,  State  of  California,  wish  to  enter 
our  urgent  protest  against  the  threatened  tariff  reduction  on  sugar  and  citrus  fruits,  as 
we  feel  that  such  a  reduction  would  prove  a  dire  calamity  to  Ventura  County  and  Cali- 
fornia in  general. 

We  feel  that  the  Hon.  £.  A.  Hayes,  Member  of  Congress  from  the  eighth  congressional 
district,  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  conditions  as  they  exist  here  and  realizes  the 
importance  of  both  the  sugar  industry  and  that  of  citrus  fruits  to  California,  and  that 
oar  interests  are  entitled  to  serious  consideration  at  the  hands  of  your  honorable 
committee. 

Harry  C.  Bohbander 

(And  841  others). 


January  4, 1913. 

To  the  honorable  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C: 

We,  the  undersigned  residents  of  Orange  County,  State  of  California,  wish  to  entei 
our  urgent  protest  against  the  threatened  tariff  reduction  on  sugar.  We  solicit  your 
serious  consideration  of  this  matter,  feeling  confident  that  any  reduction  would  prove 
disastrous  to  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  California  and  this  country  in  general. 

R.  E.  Graves 
(And  117  others). 
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January  4,  1913. 
2b  the  honorable  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Wage  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  Cj 

We,  the  undersigned  residents  of  San  Bernardino  County,  State  of  California,  wish 

to  enter  our  urgent  protest  against  the  threatened  tariff  reduction  on  sugar.    We 

solicit  your  serious  consideration  of  this  matter,  feeling  confident  that  any  reduction 

,  would  prove  disastrous  to  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  California  and  this  country  in 

general* 

John  T.  8chroedbr 

(And  202  others). 

Southern  California, 
Wholesale  Grocers'  Association, 

Lob  Angeles,  Col.,  January  10, 191$. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Needham, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Wholesale  61-006X8'  Association 
held  to-day  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"Whereas  the  beet  and  cane  sugar  industries  of  this  country  have  been  built  up  by 

means  of  a  tariff  on  the  importation  of  sugar  from  foreign  countries;  and 
"Whereas  without  this  protective  tariff  these  industries  would  be  destroyed;  and 
"Whereas  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  at  this  session  of 
Congress  to  have  the  tariff  on  sugar  removed:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  Southern  California  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  in 
regular  meeting  assembled,  do  protest  against  any  large  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  sugar 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  country's  sugar  industry  and  forcing  the 
loss  of  the  millions  invested  in  it;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resoluction  be  sent  to  the  Senators  from  California 
and  also  the  Representative  from  this  district." 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  I  am  sending  a  copy  to  you,  trusting  that  you 
will  do  everything  in  your  power  to  prevent  such  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  sugar  as 
will  tend  to  seriously  cripple  or  destroy  one  of  the  large  industries  of  California. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  H.  Bterlet,  Secretary. 


BEIEF   OF  THE   AMERICAN   MOLASSES   00.   OF  MEW  YORK. 

New  York,  January  14, 1913. 
House  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  understand  that  Schedule  E,  in  regard  to  sugar  and  molasses,  win 
be  discussed  by  you  in  public  hearing  on  January  15.  We  are  interested  solely  in 
molasses. 

The  present  tariff  on  molasses  between  40°  and  66°  by  polariscope  test  is  3  cents  per 
gallon,  molasses  testing  above  56,  6  cents  per  gallon,  and  molasses  testing  under  40°  on 
an  ad  valorem  basis  of  20  per  cent  of  the  f.  0.  b.  value. 

Plantera  in  the  West  Indies,  in  order  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  lower  duty  on  under 
40-test  molasses,  are  inclined  to  so  manufacture  their  product  that  it  will  test  under  40, 
and  on  a  low  basis  of  valuation  f.  o.  b.  the  duty  might  be  considerably  less  than  3  cents 
per  gallon,  although  there  is  practically  no  commercial  difference  in  value  between 
the  molasses  testing  slightly  under  40  or  slightly  over  40°  polarization,  and  we  there- 
fore suggest  that  the  duty  on  molasses  be  definitely  fixed  at  a  specific  rate,  whatever 
that  rate  may  be  on  all  molasses  testing  over  35°  polariscope,  which  would  make  there- 
fore unnecessary  any  reduction  in  the  sugar  contents  of  the  molasses  in  order  to  secure 
the  lower  duties. 

Molasses  testing  under  35  is  invariably  what  is  known  commercially  as  blackstrap 
and  used  principally  for  the  manufacture  of  industrial  alcohol  and  for  cattle-feeding 
purposes  and  on  this  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  just  and  satisfactory. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  our  views  on  this  subject  will  have  your  consideration. 
Yours,  truly, 

American  Molasses  Co.  of  New  York. 
N.  W.  Taussig,  President. 
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MAPIiE  SUGAB. 

BBIEF  OF  MUD,  MTJEDOCZ  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

Chicago,  February  19,  1913. 
To  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Way$  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IN  BE  TARIFF — 4  CENTS  PER  POUND  ON  MAPLE  SUGAR. 

Dear  Sir:  We  invite  the  attention  of  yourself  and  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  would  respectfully  ask  that  you  give  the  subject  due  consideration. 

Within  a  few  years  the  Amalgamated  Tobacco  Co.'s  requirements  in  maple  sugar 
for  sweetening  and  flavoring  purposes  have  grown  with  surprising  rapidity.  Their 
control  of  this  valued  farm  product  has  developed  into  a  strangle  hold.  The  needs 
of  the  tobacco  aggregation  annually  are  already  in  excess  of  100  carloads  of  maple 
sugar  and  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  introduction  of  maple  into  their  processes 
being  one  of  comparatively  recent  date.  At  their  present  rate  of  absorption,  in  10 
years  more  there  will  be  practically  none  of  this  superb  commodity  available  for  family 


In  substantiation  we  submit  the  following: 

In  years  of  normal  crops  New  England  and  northern  New  York  supply  the  country 
with  about  200  carloads  of  maple  sugar  and  sirup;  other  maple-proaucing  States 
tarnish  barely  enough  for  home  consumption,  with  the  possible  exception  occasionally 
of  Ohio.  The  removal  of  half  the  crop  in  a  lump  by  the  manufacturers  of  tobacco 
now  effects  a  scarcity,  resulting  in  prohibitive  prices  to  the  housewife. 

The  food-consuming  public  is  helpless,  and  to  this  statement  the  scrutiny  and 
influence  of  your  committee  is  earnestly  sought.  Firet,  the  tobacco  people  can  pay 
any  price  necessary  to  take  maple  sugar  away  from  those  who  would  consume  it  as  a 
food.  They  are  already  doing  this  relentlessly.  Second,  the  masses  deprived  now 
of  half  the  yearly  crop  of  maple  sugar  and  destined  to  lose  the  remainder  at  an  early 
date  are  denied  access  to  the  remedy,  viz,  the  hundred  carloads  or  more  of  maple 
just  over  the  Canadian  line,  the  tariff  on  which  is  4  cents  per  pound. 

Between  our  Government  and  the  tobacco  aggregation  millions  of  American  con- 
sumers are  deprived  of  a  delicious  edible  in  order,  substantially,  to  favor  a  few  New 
England  farmers  on  whose  lands  the  Creator  planted  and  maintains  unassisted  the 
wonderful  maple  trees,  a  boon  to  humanity.  God  may  be  willing  to  have  his  benefi- 
cent designs  tnus  thwarted,  but  we  are  asking  Congress  if  it  is  at  all  necessary  in  the 
light  of  developments. 

The  tobacco  industry  emphatically  refuses  to  use  Canadian  sugar,  but  our  own 
consumers  would  be  glad  to.  It  may  not  be  as  good  as  the  United  States  of  America 
product,  but  it  is,  or  soon  will  be,  all  there  is  unappropriated. 

The  American  maple  product,  gentlemen,  is  doomed  to  pass  entirely  into  tobacco 
channels.  No  price  is  too  high  for  the  manufacturers  of  plug  to  pay  for  the  sweeten- 
ing and  flavoring;  the  public  can  not  compete  for  the  sugar. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  just  passed  the  so-called  tobacco  combine,  run- 
ning low  on  maple  sugar,  found  the  supply  in  the  country  exhausted.  To  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  shortage,  the  tobacconists  instructed  their  purchasing  agency  to 
invade  the  maple-sirup  sections  of  Vermont  and  New  York  and  summarily  convert 
entire  communities  of  lifelong  sirup  makers  into  sugar  producers  in  time  to  capture 
the  crop  of  1913  now  close  at  hand. 

This  plan,  hatched  in  a  night,  was  worked  with  signal  success.  Unprecedented 
inducements  were  made  to  farmers,  a  clean  sweep  resulted,  and  50  to  60  cars  of  sirup, 
long  depended  on  as  for  the  people,  were  dragged  off  the  platter  and  will  now  go  yearly 
into  the  tobacco  camp,  swallowed  up,  lost  to  the  homes,  as  if  it  never  existed. 

We  feel  sure  if  you  will  investigate  the  situation  the  facts  will  bear  out  our  state- 
ments and  we  will  be  pleased  to  submit  such  information  as  we  possess  to  the  com- 
mittee either  in  person  or  a  further  detailed  statement. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Reld,  Murdoch  &  Co., 
Wm.  F.  Bode,  Secretary. 

This  concludes  the  hearing  on  Schedule  £. 
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Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Friday,  January  17,  1918. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Harrison,  Brantley,  Shackleford,  Kitchin, 
Rainey,  Dixon,  Hull,  Hammond,  Peters,  Palmer,  Ansberry,  Payne, 
Dalzell,  Hill,  Needham,  Fordney,  and  Longworth. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  two  schedules  set  down  for  to-day — the  to- 
bacco schedule  being  the  first  one.  We  have  not  assigned  any  partic- 
ular time  to  the  witnesses  on  our  calendar^  and  can  go  through  the 
list  of  names  as  they  come,  if  desired,  or  might  have  some  agreement 
as  to  dividing  up  the  time. 

PARAGRAPH  220. 

Wrapper  tobacco,  and  finer  tobacco  when  mixed  or  packed  with  more  than 
fifteen  per  centum  of  wrapper  tobacco,  and  all  leaf  tobacco  the  product  of  two 
or  more  countries  or  dependencies  when  mixed  or  packed  together,  if  un- 
stemmed,  one  dollar  and  eighty-five  cents  per  pound ;  if  stemmed,  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  per  pound;  filler  tobacco  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section,  if  unstenuned,  thirty-five  cents  per  pound ;  if  stemmed,  fifty  cents  per 
pound. 

PARAGRAPH  221. 

The  term  wrapper  tobacco  as  used  in  this  section  means  that  quality  of  leaf 
tobacco  which  is  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers,  and  the  term  filler  tobacco  means 
all  other  leaf  tobacco.  CoUectors  of  customs  shall  not  permit  entry  to  be 
made,  except  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  of  any  leaf  tobacco,  unless  the  invoices  of  the  same  shaU  specify  in 
detail  the  character  of  such  tobacco,  whether  wrapper  or  fiUer,  its  origin  and 
quality.  In  the  examination  for  classification  of  any  imported  leaf  tobacco, 
at  least  one  bale,  box,  or  package  in  every  ten,  and  at  least  one  in  every  invoice, 
shall  be  examined  by  the  appraiser  or  person  authorized  by  law  to  make  such 
examination,  and  at  least  ten  hands  shaU  be  examined  in  each  examined  bale, 
box,  or  package. 

PARAGRAPH  222. 

All  other  tobacco,  manufactured  or  unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  section,  and  scrap  tobacco,  fifty-five  cents  per  pound. 

WRAPPER  AND  FILLER  TOBACCO. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  S.  M.  SPAEKMAN,  OF  FLORIDA. 

Representative  Sparkman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  to  present 
several  gentlemen  who  have  been  commissioned  to  represent  the 
Florida  clear  Havana  manufacturing  establishments,  most  of  which 
are  located  in  Tampa  and  Key  West.     As  I  can  remain  only  a  few 
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minutes,  I  merely  wish  to  say  to  the  chairman  and  to  the  committee 
that  these  gentlemen  will  not  require  a  great  deal  of  time  unless  the 
questions  propounded  should  take  quite  a  wide  range.  They  will  be 
brief  in  their  statements,  perhaps  not  taking  in  all  more  than  10 
minutes.  They  may,  however,  wish  a  little  more  time.  If  so,  I  trust 
it  may  be  given. 

As  I  understand  the  arrangements,  Mr.  Edgar  J.  Stachelberg  will 
represent  the  Tampa  and  Key  West  manufacturers,  perhaps  the  State 
of  Florida,  in  the  few  words  he  will  have  to  say.  I  should  like  to 
remain  myself  during  the  entire  hearing,  but  am  compelled  to  be  in 
attendance  at  the  House  to-day,  at  least  a  part  of  the  time,  and  I  do 
not  know  just  how  soon  I  may  have  to  go  there.  I  know,  of  course, 
that  we  are  here  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  and  the 
tobacco  and  cigar  schedule  produce  a  great  deal  of  that.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee  know  about  how  much  the  income  from  that 
source  has  been  and  how  much  it  is  now.  Some  two  or  three  years 
ago,  as  I  recall,  it  was  about  $25,000,000,  and  I  fancy  it  has  not  fallen 
on  any  since,  so  that  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  Government  is 
dependent  quite  largely  upon  that  schedule  for  much  of  the  revenue 
that  goes  to  support  the  Government.  Incidentally,  of  course,  there 
is  some  protection  afforded  to  these  industries,  both  the  cigar  and  the 
tobacco  industry.  Indeed,  the  clear  Havana  cigar  industry  in 
Florida  has  been  built  up  largely,  perhaps  almost  exclusively,  by  the 
tariff  laws,  as  but  for  the  protection  thus  afforded  it  could  not  easily 
exist  in  this  country.  When  I  say  easily  I  mean  it  might  exist  but 
could  not  prosper  in  my  city  or  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 
As  it  is,  a  very  great  industry  has  been  built  up  in  Florida.  We 
produce  in  that  State  more  clear  Havana  cigars  than  are  made 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

In  fact  there  are  more  of  that  class  of  cigars  made  in  the  city  of 
Tampa,  in  which  I  live,  than  anywhere  else,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  cities  of  Tampa  and  Key  West  we  produce 
something  like  300,000,000  clear  Havana  cigars  each  year,  perhaps 
350,000,000,  so  you  may  see  at  a  glance  that  it  is  a  very  important 
industry.  It  gives  employment  to  at  least  20,000  people,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  one-third  to  one-half  more  are  dependent  upon  that 
industry  for  support.  In  addition  to  this  perhaps  fully  one-third  of 
thepeople  of  the  State  are  directly  or  indirectly  benefited.  The  city 
of  Tampa  alone  by  reason  of  this  mdustry  has  increased  very  largely 
in  population,  adding  much  to  the  consumption  of  farm  and  other 
products  within  range  of  100  miles  or  more  of  that  city.  Vegetables, 
oranges,  cattle,  and  poultry  are  increased  in  price  by  reason  of  the 
demand  in  that  one  city.  So  that  the  committee  may  readily  see 
that  the  farming  industry  of  Florida,  or  at  least  the  southern  portion, 
is  very  much  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  clear  Havana  busi- 
ness in  our  State.  In  the  matter  of  revenue  I  would  say  that  cigars 
and  tobacco  alone  coming  into  Tampa  add  quite  a  considerable  sum 
to  the  revenues  of  the  Government.  The  customs  duties  and  internal 
revenue  taxes,  as  I  recall,  amount  to  something  like  $2,700,000. 

The  gentlemen  who  are  here  representing  that  industry  in  the  State 
will  have  some  suggestions  to  make  to  the  committee.  In  the  main 
they  wish  the  law  to  remain  as  it  is,  but  they  also  desire  some  changes, 
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not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  duty,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  some  hardships  which  they  think  they  should  not 
continue  to  bear,  the  elimination  of  which  will  not  materially  if  at  all 
curtail  the  revenues  of  the  Government.  They,  for  instance,  would 
like  to  have  the  15  per  cent  clause  as  it  applies  to  wrapper  tobacco 
changed  so  as  to  read,  "25  per  cent"  instead  of  "15."  They  would 
also  ask  to  have  the  clause  in  the  old  law,  "suitable  for  wrapper," 
changed  so  as  to  read  "what  is  commercially  known  as  wrapper," 
or  words  to  that  effect.  Perhaps  one  or  two  other  slight  changes  will 
be  suggested,  together  with  the  reasons  therefor.  While,  as  I  stated 
at  the  outset,  they  will  not  take  up  much  of  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee in  presenting  their  views  and  wishes,  yet  they  are  deeply  in 
earnest  in  making  the  suggestions  they  propose  to  make  and  will  be 
very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  propounded  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  thank  you  for  per- 
mitting me  to  say  these  few  words,  and  I  bespeak  for  the  gentlemen 
who  are  here  representing  the  clear  Havana  cigar  industries  that  care- 
ful and  patient  hearing  you  always  accord  parties  appearing  before 
you  in  behalf  of  the  great  and  important  industries  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  divide  the  time.  I  want  to  finish 
this  hearing  if  possible  before  we  adjourn  for  lunch,  so  as  to  give  wit- 
nesses on  the  other  schedule — Schedule  M — a  chance  to  be  heard.  I 
do  not  know  exactly  how  to  divide  the  time  on  the  tobacco  schedule, 
as  there  are  probably  a  number  of  conflicting  interests  represented  by 
the  names  appearing  on  the  calendar,  so  I  now  suggest  that  the 
committee  allow  each  witness  10  minutes. 

Representative  Sparkman.  May  I  ask  how  much  time  the  clear 
Havana  cigar  people  will  have  in  all  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  how  many  witnesses  they  have.  We 
have  14  witnesses  on  the  calendar  under  the  tobacco  schedule,  and 
10  minutes  might  be  given  to  each,  and  the  time  taken  up  by  members 
of  the  committee  in  cross-examination  not  to  be  taken  out  of  that 

time. 

Representative  Sparkman.  That  will  be  ample  for  the  clear  Ha- 
vana cigar  industry. 

John  H.  Buck.  Before  the  committee  begins,  if  I  may  be  permit- 
ted, I  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry :  Will  those  persons  who  repre- 
sent the  paper  schedule  but  do  not  desire  to  make  any  argument 
other  than  to  name  the  paragraphs  they  refer  to  be  permitted  to  file 
their  briefs  now  rather  than  wait  until  this  afternoon  or  to-morrow? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  any  gentleman  appearing  on  behalf  of 
either  of  the  schedules  on  to-day's  calendar  and  who  does  not  desire 
to  make  an  argument  in  person  may  turn  over  to  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  his  brief  and  it  will  be  printed  in  the  proper  place.  Such 
persons  may  come  forward  now  and  file  their  briefs  with  the  clerk 
if  they  do  not  wish  to  remain  for  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Buck.  So  I  can  go  ahead  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  tobacco  schedule  comes  up  now,  and  we 
must  hear  those  gentlemen  first,  and  if  anyone  on  the  paper  schedule 
wishes  to  submit  any  remarks  he  must  wait  until  his  schedule  is 
reached. 
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Mr.  Buck.  All  right.  My  brief  sets  forth  the  schedules  as  to 
which  I  appear,  and  I  will  just  file  the  brief  with  the  clerk  at  this 
time. 

Representative  Sparkman.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  if  anyone 
else  desired  to  file  a  brief? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Representative  Sparkman.  Mr.  Edgar  J.  Stachelberg,  who  will 
represent  the  clear  Havana  cigar  industry  of  Florida,  will  file  a  brief, 
but  he  also  wishes  to  make  a  statement  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  he  may  do  so  just  as  soon  as  we  reach 
him  on  the  calendar.  I  am  now  speaking  about  those  gentlemen  who 
wish  to  file  briefs  and  get  away  without  submitting  any  oral  state- 
ment. 

Now,  gentlemen,  without  objection  we  will  allot  to  each  witness  10 
minutes  to  speak  to  the  tobacco  schedule.     [No  objection  was  heard.] 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  B.  YOUNG,  REPRESENTING  THE  PHILA- 
DELPHIA LEAF  TOBACCO  BOAKD  OF  TRADE. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  tariff  relating  to  tobacco  is  contained  in  Schedule  F 
of  the  act  of  1909,  beginning  with  paragraph  220  and  runninjg 
through  224.  That  portion  of  the  act  which  I  propose  to  consider  is 
as  follows : 

Wrapper  tobacco,  and  filler  tobacco  when  mixed  or  packed  with  more  than  fif- 
teen per  centum  of  wrapper  tobacco  and  all  leaf  tobacco,  the  product  of  two  or 
more  countries  or  dependencies  when  mixed  or  packed  together,  if  unstemmed, 
$1.85  per  pound. 

And  also  that  portion  of  the  administrative  section  of  the  act  read- 
ing: 

When  duties  are  based  upon  the  weight  of  merchandise  deposited  in  any  pub- 
lic or  private  bonded  warehouse,  said  duties  shall  be  levied  and  collected  upon 
the  weight  of  such  merchandise  at  the  time  of  its  entry. 

First  I  ask  your  consideration  of  rate  of  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco, 
but  before  doing  so  desire  to  say  that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
the  Philadelphia  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  cigar  manufacturers  of  the  great  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  my  appeal  is  made  not  as  a  paid  attorney,  nor  in  the  in- 
terest of  any  man,  class,  section,  or  special  interest,  but  as  a  plain  mer- 
chant engaged  in  the  tobacco  business  for  over  40  years,  whose  only 
motive  is  the  betterment  of  existing  conditions  and  what  I  consider 
the  best  interests  of  the  entire  industry  and  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greater  number  engaged  in  that  industry. 

Prior  to  1883  the  great  States  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  were  growing  tobacco,  a 
large  percentage  of  which  was  suitable  for  and  accepted  by  the  cigar 
manufacturers  as  wrapper  tobacco,  and  the  tobacco  schedule  of  the 
act  of  1883  was  enacted  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  growers  of  all 
these  States,  they  claiming  protection  against  the  foreign  wrapper 
then  being  imported  into  the  United  States.  Between  1883  and  1890, 
in  spite  of  the  then  seeming  high  rate,  which  was  a  maximum  duty 
of  75  cents  per  pound,  the  imports  of  Sumatra  tobacco  largely  in- 
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creased  because  it  h&d  become  an  actual  necessity  in  the  manufacture 
of  cigars  and,  owing  to  the  largely  increased  importations,  the  Mc- 
Kinley  bill  was  passed,  increasing  the  rate  to  $2  per  pound.  The 
Wilson  bill  reduced  this  rate  to  $1.50,  but  it  was  again  advanced  to 
$1.85  by  the  Dingley  bill,  and  in  the  administrative  section  provided 
that  the  duty  should  be  assessed  on  the  weight  at  time  of  arrival  in- 
stead of  at  time  of  withdrawal. 

The  expected  benefits  to  those  who  advocated  the  high  rate  in  1883, 
1890,  and  1897  were  not  realized,  the  proof  of  this  being  found  in  a 
comparison  of  the  prices  obtained  by  the  growers  in  1883,  in  1893 
(two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill) ,  and  in  1912.  I 
nave  been  unable  to  secure  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  prices  ob- 
tained by  the  farmers  prior  to  1893.  but  it  is  a  well-known  tact  in  the 
trade  that  in  the  years  1879-1882  tne  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  Wis- 
consin, Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  received  high  prices  for  their 
product  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  wrappers  produced  in 
these  States  and  accepted  by  the  manufacturers  as  the  only  wrapper 
tobacco  obtainable. 

The  farm  value  of  tobacco  crop  per  pound  December  1,  1893,  with 
the  McKinley  bill  in  force  was : 

Cents. 

Massachusetts , 16 

Connecticut 14 

New  York 15 

Pennsylvania 131 

Ohio 6* 

Wisconsin 6£ 

These,  as  compared  with  the  prices  in  1879-1882,  show  a  very  large 
decrease  ih  all  States  excepting  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  they 
being  the  only  States  benefited  by  the  increased  duty,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  growers  in  all  of  the  other  tobacco-growing  States.  Tn 
December,  1900,  the  values  were : 

Massachusetts,  15  cents;  1  cent  less  than  in  1893. 

Connecticut,  15  cents ;  1  cent  more  than  in  1893. 

New  York,  8  cents ;  7  cents  less  than  in  1893. 

Pennsylvania,  6  cents;  7i  cents  less  than  in  1893. 

Ohio,  7  cents ;  i  cent  more  than  in  1893. 

Wisconsin,  7  cents ;  §  cent  more  than  in  1893. 

In  1912  the  prices  obtained  in  these  same  States  were  as  follows  r 

Massachusetts,  23.9;  gain  of  nearly  8  cents  per  pound  over  1893. 

Connecticut,  24.1 ;  gam  of  over  10  cents  per  pound  over  1893. 

New  York,  12.6 ;  loss  of  2£  cents  per  pound  from  1893. 

Pennsylvania,  8.5;  loss  of  5  cents  per  pound  from  1893. 

Ohio,  9.1 ;  gain  of  2J  cents  per  pound  over  1893. 

Wisconsin,  11 ;  gain  of  4$  cents  per  pound  over  1893. 

In  explanation  of  these  figures  and  comparisons,  the  facts  are  that 
the  increase  in  value  in  Ohio  is  due  alone  to  the  fact  of  the  increased 
demand  for  that  State's  product  for  filler  purposes  and  that  of  Wis- 
consin because  of  the  excellent  crop  and  an  increased  demand  for 
binders  at  present,  owing  to  the  poor  crops  from  that  State  during 
the  previous  five  years ;  hence  these  are  both  increases  in  value  from 
natural  causes,  and  the  plain  fact  remains  that  the  only  States  in  the 
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list  in  any  way  benefited  by  the  high  rate  of  duty  on  wrappers  are 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  Now,  in  what  proportion  are  the 
growers  of  these  two  States  to  the  whole  number  of  tobacco  growers 
of  the  United  States?  That  is  an  important  question,  and  I  am  sure 
the  answer  will  be  surprising  to  all. 

For  convenience,  and  because  I  have  Government  statistics,  my 
statements  in  this  connection  will  be  in  acreage  and  total  values  of 
crops  in  bulk  and  by  States.  The  total  acreage  in  tobacco  in  1912  was 
1,294,900  acres. 

The  acreage  in  tobacco  in — 

Massachusetts,  1912 5, 800 

Connecticut,  1912 17,500 

Georgia,  1912 1, 400 

Florida,  1912 3, 100 

Or  total  acreage  in  wrapper  tobacco  growing  State  of.  27, 800 

The  total  value  received  in  1912  by  all  the  growers  of  tobacco  in 
the  United  States  was  $104,063,000. 

The  value  received  by  the  growers  in  each  of  the  wrapper-growing 
States  was  as  follows: 

Massachusetts $2, 357, 000 

Connecticut 7, 170, 000 

Georgia 349, 000 

Florida 781, 000 

10, 657, 000 

These  figures  briefly  show  that  the  growers  of  four  States,  with  but 
2£  per  cent  of  the  entire  acreage  in  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived 10£  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  paid  to  all  the  tobacco  growers 
in  the  United  States. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  friends  from  these  States  are  so  very 
anxious  that  the  $1.85  rate  of  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco  shall  be  main- 
tained? We  claim  that  with  a  lower  cost  of  wrappers  to  the  cigar 
manufacturers  the  growers  of  filler  and  binder  in  the  other  States 
would  receive  more  for  their  product. 

Thus  far  my  comparisons  have  been  between  the  so-called  wrapper- 
growing  States  and  all  the  other  tobacco-growing  States  together,  but 
the  most  equitable  comparison  would  be  oetween  the  States  growing 
a  large  percentage  of  cigar-wrapper  tobacco  and  those  States  growing 
tobacco  entirely  for  cigar  binders  and  fillers.  This  shows  even  more 
the  unjust  conditions  which  the  high  rate  of  duty  imposes  on  the 
growers  in  the  latter  States. 

The  total  acreage  in  1912,  in  all  the  States  growing  cigar-leaf 
tobacco,  was  224,200  acres. 

The  total  value  received  by  the  growers  in  1912  was  $31,435,000. 

The  statement  by  States,  which  I  will  make  shortly,  will  show  that 
the  acreage  in  the  wrapper-growing  States  was  28,000  acres,  or  only 
12.48  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  that  the  value  of  the  product  was 
$10,719,000,  or  34.09  per  cent  of  the  whole.  In  plain  words,  they 
received  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  value  of  the  product  of  all 
the  States,  yet  their  acreage  was  only  one-eighth  of  the  whole.  The 
following  statement  will  show  this. 
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Acreage. 


Wrapper  States: 

New  Hampshire 100 

Vermont 100 

Massachusetts 5, 800 

Connecticut 17,500j 

Georgia 1,400 

Florida 3,100 


28,000 


Binder  and  filler  States: 

New  York 4,000 

Pennsylvania 44, 200 

■  Ohio 86,  200 

Indiana 18, 700 

Illinois 900 

Wisconsin 42, 200 


196,200 


Value. 


New  Hampshire $31, 000 

Vermont 31, 000 

Massachusetts 2, 357, 000 

Connecticut 7, 170, 000 

Georgia 349,000 

Florida 781, 000 


10,  719, 000 


New  York $655, 000 

Pennsylvania 5, 448, 000 

Ohio 7, 217, 000 

Indiana 1, 346, 000 

Illinois 62, 000 

Wisconsin 5,988,000 


20,  716. 000 


My  reason  for  the  above  comparisons  is  principally  because  of  the 
fact  the  only  open  advocates  of  the  high  rate  are  the  growers  from 
the  New  England  States  and  from  Florida  and  Georgia ;  from  these 
men  you  will  hear  much  regarding  shade-grown  wrappers,  state- 
ments will  be  made  that  this,  the  most  scientific  method  of  growing 
wrapper  tobacco,  requires  a  large  outlay  of  capital,  employs  thou- 
sands of  employees  in  the  growing,  curing,  and  packing  of  the  crops, 
that  it  is  an  infant  industry  which  needs  the  protection  of  a  high 
rate  of  duty,  and  that  the  tobacco  grown  is  accepted  by  the  manu- 
facturers as  being  equal  to  and  can  be  sold  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  the  imported  wrapper.  This  is  only  partially  true:  the  actual 
facts  being  that  many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  invested  by 
a  few  large  corporations  and  individuals  in  the  growing  and  pack- 
ing of  shade-grown  tobacco.  In  1910  a  few  hundred  acres  were 
grown  in  Connecticut,  about  one-half  of  the  product  from  each 
plantation  was  found  to  be  equal  to  the  imported  wrapper  in  tex- 
ture, color,  and  yielding  capacity,  this  fact  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  few  manufacturers  wno,  finding  that  the  tobacco  had  cer- 
tain merit,  began  using  it.  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  imported 
wrapper,  but  on  new  brands  of  cigars,  with  different  combinations 
of  imported  and  domestic  fillers,  and,  being  widely  advertised,  re- 
sulted in  large  quantities  of  cigars  wrapped  with  shade-grown 
tobacco  being  marketed,  the  further  result  of  this  was  that  a  re- 
markable demand  for  this  new  wrapper  came  from  all  over  the 
country,  which  could  not  be  supplied,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the 
supply  naving  been  only  a  limited  one  and  the  bulk  of  it  already 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  manufacturers,  yet  it  was  inducement  enough 
in  1911  for  the  original  growers  to  largely  increase  their  acreage 
and  to  cause  the  formation  of  several  corporations  with  large  capital 
to  enter  the  field,  these  men,  with  the  expectation  of  large  profits, 
bought  many  acres  of  developed  and,  in  some  cases,  undeveloped 
land,  erected  large  buildings  and  began  growing  of  the  widely  ad- 
vertised wrapper  which,  from  the  demand  for  it,  seemed  to  them 
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would  take  the  place  of  the  imported  article.  In  1911  many  thou- 
sand pounds  were  grown,  cured,  sorted,  sized,  and  packed  in  imita- 
tion of  the  imported  wrapper  and  came  into  the  market  in  January, 
1912. 

Owing  to  the  immense  quantity  grown,  the  demand  was  guickly 
supplied,  but  the  only  portion  marketed  was  the  grades  having  the 
finest  texture  and  requisite  color  demanded  by  the  manufacturer,  of 
which  there  was  a  very  limited  percentage.  By  reason  of  the  re- 
duced demand  for  and  because  some  of  the  manufacturers  began  to 
see  that  the  new  wrapper  could  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  tor  the 
imported  wrapper,  the  speculative  growers  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
disaster  was  staring  them  in  the  face  and  immediately  the  cry  came, 
"  Reduce  the  acreage  and  we  can  then  market  that  portion  of  the 
1911  crop  still  on  hand  ";  a  reduction  in  acreage  was  the  result,  and 
from  careful  investigation  it  is  found  that  only  1,877  acres  were 
grown  in  1912.  This  crop  is  now  being  packed,  hence  is  unsold  and 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  entire  1912  crop,  there 
is  at  this  moment  large  quantities  of  shade-grown  tobacco  of  the 
vTop  of  1911  still  in  the  warehouses  unsold  and  for  which  there  is 
practically  no  market,  simply  because  the  goods  are  not  suitable  for 
wrapper  purposes  and  must  eventually  be  used  for  binders.  This,  I 
ndmit,  is  a  serious  condition  of  affairs  for  the  owners  of  this  tobacco, 
but  the  pit  which  they  have  fallen  into  was  dug  by  themselves  and 
they  should  not  complain. 

My  conclusions  are  that,  owing  to  the  additional  cost  of  growing, 
curing,  and  packing  of  shade-grown  tobacco  over  that  of  growing 
tobacco  in  the  open  air,  too  high  a  price  must  be  obtained  from  the 
manufacturer  for  the  very  limited  portion  of  the  product  which  is 
really  of  as  fine  texture,  yielding  capacity,  and  color  as  the  imported 
wrapper  to  enable  the  grower  to  market  his  entire  crop  at  a  price 
which  will  be  profitable,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  New 
England  growers  as  a  body  to  do  as  many  of  them  are  doing — adopt 
the  modern  scientific  methods  of  cultivation  in  the  open,  which  will 
unquestionably  result  in  tobacco  of  better  quality,  finer  texture,  de- 
sirable color,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  acceptable  wrapper  grades 
which  will  always  find  a  market  at  a  profitable  price,  regardless  of 
whether  the  duty  on  imported  wrappers  be  $1  or  $2. 

The  growers  m  Florida  have  had  the  same  experience.  In  1906 
they  raised  a  crop  with  a  fair  percentage  of  serviceable  wrapper 
tobacco.  A  demand  was  created  by  the  natural  inclination  of  manu- 
facturers to  test  a  new  article,  and  the  growers  obtained  fabulous 
prices.  Before  the  fact  became  known  that  the  new  wrapper  would 
not  suit  the  taste  of  the  consumers  the  same  wild  speculation  occurred 
and  with  the  same  result — no  market  for  the  increased  quantity 
grown,  a  reduction  in  acreage  in  1910  and  1911,  and  a  readjustment 
all  around.  At  present  the  culture  of  tobacco  there  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  very  few  men.  The  product  is  a  good  one  for  certain  grades 
of  cigars,  but  can  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  imported  article. 
Nevertheless  the  growers  loudly  proclaim  that  their  "  infant  indus- 
try "  also  needs  tlfe  high -protection  duty. 

The  average  cost  of  growing  tobacco  under  shade  is  50  cents  per 
pound.     Sumatra  wrapper  tobacco  costs,  delivered  in  New  York, 
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American  weights,  an  average  of  $1.10  per  pound  plus  the  duty, 
$2.95  per  pound;  yet  the  importation  is  increasing,  simply  because 
the  manufacturers  must  have  it  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  consumer.  Now,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  average  cigar 
manufacturer  to-day  i    Let  me  use  a  few  more  figures. 

Those  most  directly  interested  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  leaf  tobacco 
•  are  the  cigar  manufacturers  and  their  employees,  and  I  speak  for  a 
very  large  majority  of  them  and  want  to  show  you  what  has  been 
the  result  to  them. 

The  reports  of  the  Internal-Revenue  Department  show  that  in 
1902  there  were  26,423  separate  firms  and  individuals  registered  as 
cigar  manufacturers  and  21,267  in  1911. 

A  falling  off  in  10  years  of  5,156  cigar  factories,  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  country  has  gained  15,000,000  in  population,  has 
increased  its  wealth  fabulously,  and  has  expanded  enormously  in  all 
its  channels  of  trade,  commerce,  and  industries.  But  that  is  not  all. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  in  1896,  the  number  of  cigar  manufacturing  con- 
cerns amounted  to  31,401.  The  output  of  these  31,401  concerns  in 
1896  was  4,048,463,306  cigars,  yet  the  output  of  21,267  concerns  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  7,256,390,303  cigars.  In  15  years  10,134  cijsjar 
manufacturers  wiped  out  of  existence,  yet  an  increase  in  production 
the  last  fiscal  year  of  3,207,926,997  cigars. 

For  this  result  there  must  be  a  cause,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  find  it. 
While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Tobacco  Trust  by  unfair  methods 
forced  many  manufacturers  out  of  business,  vet  the  larger  number 
have  been  compelled  to  drop  out  by  reason  of  the  high  cost  of  the  raw 
material,  especially  of  his  wrapper,  made  so  by  the  $1.85  duty  with 
its  corresponding  increase  in  unproductive  capital  required,  and  com- 
pels the  manufacturer  of  small  means  to  turn  to  substitutes,  which 
nave  caused  a  cheapening  in  the  quality  of  his  product,  to  enable  him 
to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  manufacturer  of  means  who  is 
able  to  purchase  the  original  article.  This  deterioration  in  the  raw 
material  used  forces  the  small  manufacturer  to  give  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer a  poor  product  which  can  not  compete  with  the  genuine  article. 

They  say  the  times  are  ripe  for  the  right  of  opportunity.  If  that 
i«  so,  give  the  man  in  the  primary  position  of  life  an  opportunity  to 
educate  himself  in  this  particular  line  by  use  of  the  finest  wrapper, 
the  same  as  the  opulent  manufacturer. 

The  cry  of  the  hour  is  free  competition  and  down  with  restraint 
of  trade,  but  if  the  opportunity  for  exercising  free  competition  and 
lifting  restraint  of  trade  is  blocked  by  oppressive  tariff  laws,  should 
it  not  appear  to  be  the  first  duty  of  Congress  to  restore  these  free 
opportunities  to  that  portion  of  our  industry  which  is  the  backbone 
of  its  existence?  There  is  no  worse  artificial — nay,  actual — restraint 
of  trade  in  evidence  than  in  the  exorbitant  duty  rate  on  cigar-leaf 
wrappers.  This  has  tended  to  create  a  wrapper  monopoly  for  the 
large  and  capitalistic  concerns  which  has  more  effectively  driven  out 
competition  and  killed  off  the  smaller  manufacturer  than  anything 
else  possibly  could. 

Lower  the  rate  of  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco  and  thus  reduce  the 
amount  of  unproductive  capital  required  by  the  cigar  manufacturer, 
so  that  those  now  working  at  the  bench  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  employers  themselves. 
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There  is  still  another  class  deeply  interested  in  a  reduction  of 
duty — the  leaf -tobacco  dealers,  of  which  there  are  4,354  in  the  United 
States.  These  men  are  rapidly  being  driven  out  of  business,  as  the 
majority  of  them  depend  for  their  livelihood  on  the  smaller  and 
medium  class  of  manufacturers.  Where  will  they  end  if  their  cus- 
tomers are  being  yearly  driven  out  of  business  by  the  hundreds  ? 

The  next  matter  for  consideration  is  the  income  derived  by  the 
Government  from  the  present  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco,  and  what 
will  be  the  result  if  the  rate  is  reduced?    The  following  are  the  facts: 

Quantity  of  imported  wrapper  tobacco  used  during  fiscal  year 
1911 : 

Pounds. 

In  warehouses  June  30,  1911 6,000,490 

Imported  during  fiscal  year 6,470,012 

Total 12, 470, 502 

Quantity   exported 766,948 

In  warehouses  June  30,  1912 6,395,691 

7, 152, 639 

Withdrawn 5, 317, 863 

Duties  paid  at  $1.85 $9,838,046.55 

Same  quantity  used  with  duty  at  $1.00 5,317,863.00 

4, 520, 183. 55 

That  this  loss  of  revenue  would  be  overcome  by  increased  importa- 
tions the  first  year  I  do  not  claim,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  importa- 
tions would  be  increased  at  least  50  per  cent  in  a  short  time,  and  that 
in  two  years  they  would  be  double  what  they  are  now.  The  reasons 
for  this  conclusion  are:  First,  that  under  present  conditions  the  im- 
porter is  compelled  to  confine  his  purchases  to  tobacco  1  pound  of 
which  will  wrap  500  or  more  cigars ;  and  this  selection  must  be  made 
from  about  50,000  bales.  Under  the  $1  duty  he  could  also  import 
grades  with  a  smaller  yielding  capacity,  yet  of  equal  quality,  which 
could  be  used  by  the  cigar  manufacturer  at  a  reduced  cost  and  enable 
the  importer  to  select  from  at  least  100,000  bales ;  this  fact  alone 
would  prevent  any  increase  in  the  price  of  the  wrapper  tobacco  in 
Holland.  Second,  under  the  $1  rate  of  duty  a  much  smaller  amount 
of  unproductive  capital  would  be  needed;  this  would  enable  many 
more  to  become  manufacturers,  stimulate  and  encourage  the  thou- 
sands who  at  present  are  manufacturing  cigars  on  a  small  scale,  and 
eventually  result  in  a  large  increase  in  the  income  of  the  Government 
through  the  internal-revenue  department 

As  noted  in  my  opening,  we  also  ask  for  a  change  in  the  language 
of  the  administrative  section  of  the  present  tariff  law. 

The  section  we  desire  changed  is  as  follows : 

When  duties  are  based  upon  the  weight  of  merchandise  deposited  in  any 
public  or  private  bonded  warehouse,  said  duties  shall  be  levied  and  collected 
upon  the  weight  of  such  merchandise  at  the  time  of  its  entry. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  the  number  of  the  section  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  provided  for  under  section  38  of  the 
act  of  July  24, 1897.  I  could  find  no  mention  in  the  last  act  relative 
to  this  matter,  consequently  I  presume  they  are  working  entirely 
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under  the  act  of  1897.    It  is  the  last  section,  I  think,  of  the  adminis- 
trative section. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act  duties  had  been  levied  in  accord- 
ance with  section  50  of  the  act  of  October  1,  1890,  which  was  as 
follows : 

That  when  duties  are  based  upon  the  weight  of  merchandise  deposited  in  any 
public  or  private  warehouse,  said  duties  shall  be  levied  and  collected  upon  the 
weight  of  such  merchandise  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal. 

Ton  will  note  that  the  only  difference  in  the  wording  of  the  two 
sections  is  in  the  substitution  of  the  word  "entry,"  in  the  act  of 
1897  for  the  word  "  withdrawal,"  in  the  act  of  1890,  and  this  sub- 
stitution of  one  word  for  another  has  seriously  affected  the  tobacco 
and  cigar  warehouse  and  insurance  interests  of  the  country.  How 
serious  the  effect  of  this  has  been  I  will  now  endeavor  to  show  as 
briefly  as  is  consistent  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  matter. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  duties  were 
collected  on  the  weight  of  leaf  tobacco  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal 
for  consumption. 

Under  the  present  law  duties  are  paid  on  weight  ascertained  at 
time  of  entry,  all  goods  being  weighed  by  United  States  weighers 
on  the  dock  wnen  goods  are  discharged  from  the  vessel. 

Importers  of  leaf  tobacco  are  compelled  to  make  their  purchases 
in  the  foreign  market  for  a  long  period  in  advance  of  their  needs 
by  reason  of  competition  of  other  nations  for  the  product,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  tobacco  contains  the  maximum  amount  of  moisture. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  trade  to  ship  their  purchases  immediately  to  the 
United  States,  and  deposit  same  upon  arrival  in  the  bonded  ware- 
houses of  this  country ;  but  owing  to  the  present  law  the  goods  must 
now  be  allowed  to  remain  in  foreign  warehouses  until  most  of  the 
natural  moisture  has  been  eliminated  or  until  the  goods  are  actually 
needed  for  consumption.  The  reason  for  this  is  apparent  when  the 
susceptibility  to  shrinkage  in  weight  of  this  commodity  is  considered, 
and  it  must  be  plain  to  you  that  the  extra  revenue  derived  by  the 
Government  from  the  enforcement  of  the  present  law  is  very  small 
and  should  not  be  considered  when  it  is  shown  to  what  inconvenience 
and  expense  the  importers  are  compelled  to  submit  by  reason  of 
having  their  merchandise,  which  has  been  bought  and  paid  for, 
remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly a  great  financial  risk,  as  the  custodians  of  the  merchandise  are 
not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Another  reason,  and  one  which  must  be  obvious  to  you,-  is  the 
serious  damage  to  the  importer  in  not  having  his  goods  at  hand  for 
examination  by  prospective  purchasers,  and  to  the  small  cigar  manu- 
facturers by  reason  of  the  smaller  quantity  in  warehouse  from  which 
to  make  their  selections. 

The  large  manufacturer  who  imports  direct  is  also  hampered  in  his 
business,  for  tobacco  is  constantly  changing  in  character;  and  by 
reason  of  his  goods  being  away  from  his  care  and  attention  they 
may  become  almost  useless  to  him,  which  would  not  be  the  case  were 
they  near  at  hand  for  use  at  the  proper  time. 
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The  damage  to  the  importer  and  to  the  manufacturer  is  not  by 
any  means  the  only  loss  suffered  through  this  ill-advised  provision, 
for  the  indirect  effect  is  a  loss  to  the  Dankers,  the  insurance  com- 
panies, and  to  the  warehousemen  of  the  country,  and  to  an  extent 
which  is  surprising.  Before  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  was  passed 
there  was  constantly  in  this  country  a  reserve  stock  of  at  least  one 
year's  supply  on  hand.  This  was  warehoused,  insured,  and  used  as 
collateral  on  which  to  borrow  money,  but  nearly  all  this  is  to-day 
done  abroad. 

Leaf  tobacco  imported  into  the  United  States  is  in  the  hold  of  the 
vessel  from  3  to  20  days,  and  during  the  voyage  it  will  take  up  mois- 
ture enough  to  increase  the  weight  considerably  when  it  is  landed 
on  the  docks  here,  at  which  place  the  weight  for  assessment  of  duty 
is  ascertained. 

From  the  dock  the  goods  are  transferred  to  bonded  warehouses, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  there  will  be  a  loss  in  weight  of  at  least  the 
amount  gained  en  route.  If  these  goods  remain  in  bonded  ware- 
houses any  length  of  time,  in  addition  there  will  occur  a  further 
loss  of  weight  from  natural  causes.  This  is  the  fact  as  regards  goods 
landed  at  New  York  and  immediately  transferred  to  bonded  ware- 
houses there. 

The  great  bulk  of  leaf  tobacco  imported  into  the  United  States  is 
landed  at  New  York  City,  but  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  either  imme- 
diately or  shortly  afterwards  shipped  in  bond  to  other  points  of  the 
United  States,  yet  these  goods  are  weighed  in  New  York,  and  duties 
assessed  on  the  weight  ascertained  there;  therefore,  you  can  readily 
see  how  unjust  this  is  to  the  dealers  located  at  a  distance  from  the 
seaboard,  for  in  every  case  the  goods  will  weigh  less  when  received 
at  the  bonded  warehouses  in  the  inland  cities  than  the  weight  assessed 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  goods  at  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Young,  your  time  is  up.  You  may  furnish 
the  reporter  with  your  brier  so  that  your  statement  may  be  con- 
cluded in  the  printed  report  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Young.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  for  your  attention.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  the  time  to  conclude  my  remarks  orally. 

The  actual  weight  at  the  time  of  going  into  consumption  is  the 
only  weight  which  should  be  recognized,  for  if  1,000  pounds  of 
tobacco  were  imported,  and  if  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  natural 
shrinkage  had  reduced  this  weight  to  950  pounds,  only  the  latter 
quantity  would  go  into  consumption  and  not  the  1,000  pounds  as 
imported.  Why,  then,  should  duty  be  imposed  upon  that  which  does 
not  exist  ? 

We  desire  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  customs  laws  of  other 
countries,  especially  those  of  England,  where  duties  on  leaf  tobacco 
are  assessed  after  a  certain  percentage  of  moisture  has  been  deducted 
from  actual  weight  when  imported. 

In  view  of  the  grave  hardships  which  the  enforcement  of  the 
present  law  works  upon  the  importer  and  upon  the  manufacturer, 
as  well  as  the  heavy  losses  experienced  by  warehousemen,  bankers, 
and  insurance  companies,  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  slight 
advantage  gained  by  the  Government  is  but  a  trifling  offset  to  the 
injustice  and  loss  entailed  by  the  present  system.    . 
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Finally,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  high  duty  on  wrapper 
tobacco,  originally  adopted  as  a  protective  measure,  has  signally 
failed  to  benefit  any  but  a  very  few  growers;  that  on  the  contrary 
it  has  been  a  detriment  to  a  very  large  majority  of  the  growers  of 
cigar  leaf  tobacco  in  the  United  States.  That  it  is  an  exorbitant  one 
and  has  been  the  means  of  driving  out  of  business  thousands  of 
cigar  manufacturers  and  leaf-tobacco  dealers  and  prevented  many 
others  from  engaging  in  the  business.  That  as  a  revenue  measure 
it  ought  not  to  be  retained,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Government 
receives  a  revenue  of  over  $90,000,000  annually  from  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry ;  and  that  the  consumer  does  not  receive  the  best  value  possible 
in  the  goods  which  he  buys. 

With  a  duty  of  $1  per  pound  the  growers  of  cigar- wrapper  tobacco 
would  have  ample  protection,  the  growers  of  binder  and  filler  tobacco 
for  cigar  purposes  would  be  able  to  share  more  equally  in  the  total 
amount  expended  by  the  cigar  manufacturer  for  raw  material, 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  unproductive  capital  now  required  by 
the  cigar  manufacturer  and  leaf-tobacco  dealer,  would  enable  the 
cigar  manufacturer  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  product,  would 
enable  the  employee  to  become  an  employer,  and  would  result  in  so 
small  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  as  not  to  be  either  appreciable  or 
considered. 

As  regards  the  request  for  a  change  in  the  manner  of  assessment 
of  duty  on  tobacco  from  the  weight  at  time  of  entry  to  that  at  the 
time  oi  withdrawal  for  consumption,  I  have  endeavored  to  submit 
substantial  reasons  therefor. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  proving  to  your  honorable  committee  that 
our  claim  for  relief  is  just,  I  ask  that  in  the  new  tariff  law  to  be 

E resented  to  Congress,  paragraph  220  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1909, 
b  repealed  and  the  following  substituted  therefor,  viz : 

220.  Schedule  F. — Tobacco  and  manufactures  of.  Wrapper  tobacco,  and 
filler  tobacco  when  mixed  or  packed  with  more  than  25  per  cent  of  wrapper 
tobacco,  and  all  leaf  tobacco,  the  product  of  two  or  more  countries  or  dependen- 
cies, when  mixed  or  packed  together,  if  unstemmed,  $1  per  pound;  If  stemmed, 
&50  per  pound;  filler  tobacco  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  if 
nnstemmed,  35  cents  per  pound;  if -stemmed,  50  cents  per  pound. 

221.  The  term  wrapper  tobacco  as  used  in  this  section  means  that  quality 
of  leaf  tobacco  which  is  commercially  known  as  cigar  wrappers,  and  the  term 
filler  tobacco  means  all  other  leaf  tobacco.    Collectors,  etc.,  as  in  present  act 

222.  No  change. 

223.  No  change. 

224.  No  change. 

And  that  an  additional  paragraph  be  added  providing  that: 

The  duty  as  assessed  by  this  act  upon  imported  leaf  tobacco  when  entering 
for  storage  in  bond  shall  be  assessed  and  paid  upon  the  weight  of  said  tobacco 
at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal  for  consumption. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  George  B.  Fowler.  Is  Mr. 
Fowler  present?  [A  pause  without  response.]  Mr.  Fowler  does 
not  appear  to  be  present. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  M.  J.  Falk.    Is  Mr.  Falk  present? 

Mr.  Falk.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Come  forward  and  be  sworn,  Mr.  Falk. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  M.  J.  TALK,  171  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  witness  is  duly  sworn  by  the  Chairjnan. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Falk,  you  have  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Falk.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my  re- 
marks are  not  on  statistics  or  anything  in  that  regard.  I  simply 
want  to  say,  in  the  interest  on  every  hand  of  the  tobacco  schedule,  I 
pray  you  appoint  a  subcommittee  of  your  committee  to  gather  the 
necessary  data  and  obtain  full  information  relative  to  this  impor- 
tant industry,  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  present  in  the  very  short 
time  allotted  here.  By  this  method  I  believe  you  will  be  able  to 
obtain  full  information  of  the  tobacco  trade.  Should  you  not  see 
fit  to  grant  my  request,  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  being  in  full  accord 
with  the  brier  of  the  Philadelphia  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  kind  of  statistics  do  you  want  this  committee 
to  gather? 

Mr.  Falk.  This  committee  must  gather  not  alone  statistics  of  the 
cigarette,  chewing,  snuff,  and  cigar  tobacco  trades,  but  must  also 
gather  statistics  of  the  leaf -tobacco  trade  so  as  to  be  fully  informed 
on  this  very  important  industry. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Do  you  mean  the  amount  of  tobacco  brought  into 
this  country  and  the  amount  of  tobacco  produced  in  this  country,  and 
the  amount  of  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Falk.  All  those  things  and  their 'relation  to  reduction  in  the 
duty. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  their  relation  to  what? 

Mr.  Falk.  Their  relation,  to  a  reduction  in  the  duty. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  The  committee  already  has  all  those  figures — all  of 
them — for  the  last  10,  15,  and  20  years. 

Mr.  Falk.  Not  as  they  relate  to  the  small  man,  or  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  KttCHiN.  Yes;  as  they  relate  to  all  branches  of  the  tobacco 
question. 

Mr.  Falk.  I  do  not  think  they  have.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Falk. 

Mr.  Falk.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  get  that  without  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  individual  man. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Falk.  I  come  before  you  as  a  tobacco  merchant  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  tobacco  schedule  of  the  tariff,  but  only  in  so  much  as  it 
affects  the  small  merchants,  manufacturers,  workingmen,  and  the 
ultimate  consumer,  as  well  as  the  farmers. 

It  makes  no  monetary  difference  to  me  personally  which  directions 
the  revision  takes. 

Owing  to  the  immensity  and  the  varied  nature  of  the  tobacco 
schedule,  I  respectfully  pray  that  you  appoint  a  subcommittee  of 
your  committee  to  gather  the  necessary  data  and  to  obtain  the  full  . 
information  relative  to  this  important  industry  which  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  present  in  the  short  time  which  has  been  allotted  for 
open  hearing. 

By  this  method  I  believe  that  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  more 
intelligent,  accurate,  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  intricate  to- 
bacco trade. 
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Should  you  not  see  fit  to  grant  my  request  I  wish  to  go  on  record 
as  being  in  full  accord  with  the  brief  filed  by  the  Philadelphia  Leaf 
Tobacco  Board  of  Trade. 

I  trust  my  remarks  will  not  be  taken  amiss,  but  in  the  spirit  in 
which  I  make  them,  and  that  you  will  grant  my  request. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  secretary  of 
the  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade,  New  York  City.  Is  Mr.  Fox 
present? 

Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Merriam,  a  Havana  tobacco  importer,  and  myself 
wish  to  give  our  time  to  Mr.  John  H.  Duys,  chairman  of  the  tariff 
committee  of  the  Leaf  Tobacco- Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Merriam 
surrender  their  time  to  Mr.  Duys.  Mri  Duys's  name  is  not  on  the 
calendar,  so  that  will  give  him  20  minutes.  Mr.  Duys,  you  will  come 
forward  and  be  sworn. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  H.  DUYS,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  TARIFF 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  LEAF  TOBACCO  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 

Witness  is  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Duys,  you  will  have  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Duys.  I  will  not  ta&e  that  much  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
I  appear  before  you  in  the  name  of  the  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  largest  civic  tobacco  trades  organization 
in  the  United  States,  whose  membership  comprises  the  leading  deal- 
ers, packers,  and  importers,  and  who  sell  over  50  per  cent  of  all  the 
cigar  leaf  tobacco  sold  in  the  United  States,  with  the  object  of  ad- 
dressing you  and  presenting  to  your  honorable  committee  our  views 
in  reference  to  Schedule  F  and  its  application  to  tobacco. 

At  a  recent  meeting  this  board  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote 
adopted  a  resolution  favoring  a  reduction  in  duty  on  wrapper  to- 
bacco to  $1  per  pound.  The  leading  packers  and  jobbers  of  domestic 
tobacco  join  the  importers  of  Sumatra  and  Havana  tobaccos  in  re- 
questing you  to  readjust  a  protective  duty  of  nearly  300  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  production  of  the  highest  type  of  domestic  cigar  leaf 
tobacco  to  a  more  equitable  duty  of  15  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, as  they  realize  that  if  this  duty  is  not  modified  it  will  con- 
tinue to  tend  to  drive  the  cigar  industry  into  the  hands  of  a  few  large 
organizations  as  it  has  during  the  past  10  years. 

In  the  year  1896,  the  year  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley 
bill  fixing  the  rate  of  duty  on  wrapper  at  $1.85  per  pound,  there 
were  oVer  31,000  cigar  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  with  a 
total  production  of  a  trifle  over  4,000,000,000  cigars.  During  the 
last  fiscal  year  we  had  21,000  cigar  manufacturers  with  a  production 
of  over  7,000,000,000  cigars,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  manu- 
facturers of  33per  cent  and  an  increase  in  the  production  of  cigars  of 
75  per  cent.  These  figures  prove  beyond  controversy  that  the  cigar 
industry  is  being  concentrated  in  fewer  hands,  which  we  claim  is 
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partially  due  to  the  excessive  rate  on  wrapper  tobacco,  giving  capital 
an  undue  manufacturing  advantage. 

The  consumption  of  Sumatra  tobacco  averages  about  31,000  bales 
per  annum,  all  of  which  is  wrapper  tobacco,  50  per  cent  of  which  is 
consumed  by  less  than  15  of  the  larger  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States. 

For  your  information  we  beg  to  state  that  the  average  crop  of 
Sumatra  tobacco  consists  of  270,000  bales  of  about  170  pounds  each 
and  the  average  cost  of  production  is  40  cents  per  pound.  We  further 
estimate  that  with  a  reduction  of  the  duty  from  $1.85  to  $1  per  pound 
this  country  will  within  two  or  three  years  consume  60,000  bales 
annually  instead  of  30,000  bales,  and  the  revenue  from  said  source 
will  not  be  reduced  but  increased.  We  also  firmly  believe  that  in 
addition  to  these  60,000  bales  of  Sumatra  tobacco  all  serviceable  do- 
mestic grown  wrapper  tobacco  will  be  consumed  by  our  cigar  industry 
and  that  the  grower  will  market  them  at  as  profitable  prices  as  he 
has  in  the  past.  Cigars  are  marketed  to-day  on  a  very  small  margin 
of  profit.  This  reduction  in  duty  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction to  the  manufacturer  $1.70  per  thousand,  and  place  him  in  a 
position  where  he  could  raise  the  wages  of  the  cigar  maker,  which 
up  to  now  he  has  been  unable  to  do,  and  would  also  enable  him  to 
improve  the  quality  of  his  article. 

Practically  the  only  opposition  to  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
wrapper  tobacco  comes  from  the  Connecticut  and  Florida  growers, 
who  ask  for  a  continuation  of  present  conditions.  They  will  tell  you 
as  they  have  at  all  previous  tariff  hearings  that  their  industry  is  still 
in  its  infancy  and  that  they  must  have  this  enormous  protection  of 
over  300  per  cent.  We  venture  to  say  that  an  industry  which  ha§ 
been  unable  to  outgrow  infancy  in  the  last  two  decades  under  such 
favorable  conditions  will  never  become  full  grown. 

The  growing  of  Florida  and  Georgia  tobacco  under  shade  has  not 
been  profitable,  simply  because  the  tobacco  raised  is  not  generally 
satisfactory  to  the  consumer  nor  the  manufacturer.  Between  the 
years  1904  and  1906  this  industry  was  in  a  growing  and  prosperous 
condition,  because  all  raw  material  was  high  and  the  manufacturer 
was  looking  for  a  substitute  to  reduce  the  cost  of  his  product,  and 
during  1906,  6,000,000  pounds  of  Florida  and  Georgia  tobacco  were 
raised.  In  the  meantime  the  manufacturer  of  cigars  became  con- 
vinced that  this  tobacco,  owing  to  its  inferior  quality  and  burn,  was 
not  satisfactory  to  the  smoker  and  refused  to  make  further  purchases, 
with  the  result  that  a  large  stock  of  tobacco  was  accumulated,  which 
was  practically  unsalable,  and  the  entire  industry  during  1908  was 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  A  consolidation  of  interests  was  nec- 
essary, and  a  monopoly  was  formed  which  to-day  controls  60  per 
cent  of  all  the  Georgia  and  Florida  tobacco  raised,  and  it  is  mainly 
in  behalf  of  this  corporation  that  you  are  requested  to  retain  a  300 
er  cent  protection  on  a  product  which  is  not  consumed  to  any  extent 
y  any  successful  manufacturer,  but  which  the  small  manufacturer 
is  forced  to  use,  with  the  result  that  his  business  is  unsuccessful  and 
he  is  being  gradually  driven  out  of  business  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
manufacturers  per  annum.  If  your  honorable  chairman  will  in- 
vestigate the  growing  of  wrapper  tobacco  in  his  own  State,  he  will 
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find  that  the  raising  of  Alabama  tobacco  under  shade  was  also  a 
failure,  and  the  raising  of  Connecticut  shade-grown  tobacco  has 
been  proven  to  be  successful  only  when  the  quantity  was  limited. 

We  also  indorse  the  request  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade 
for  a  readjustment  of  the  dock-weight  clause,  and  respectfully  refer 
you  to  the  brief  presented  by  said  board,  which  fully  explains  the 
clause  in  question ;  and  we  further  indorse  the  brief  presented,  or  to 
be  presented,  before  you  by  the  Havana  Tobacco  Importers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  closing  we  beg  to  state  that  while  we  realize  that  by  many  the 
cigar  industry  is  considered  a  luxury,  a  great  many  people  in  the 
United  States  are  making  their  livelihood  in  this  industry,  and  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  ways  and  means  be  found  to  benefit 
by  a  just  and  equitable  tax  the  great  majority  against  a  privileged 
few,  and  we,  the  leaf-tobacco  merchants  of  this  country,  who  are  in 
daily  touch  with  all  these  conditions,  know  of  only  one  remedy,  and 
that  is  to  reduce  the  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco  to  $1  per  pound,  plac- 
ing the  imported  and  superior  article  within  the  reach  of  all,  at  the 
same  time  giving  to  the  domestic  growers  of  wrapper  tobacco  a  pro- 
tection of  150  per  cent  of  their  cost  of  production  and  without  reduc- 
ing the  revenue  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Mr.  Duys,  are  you  able  to  say,  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration all  question  of  protection,  that  by  reducing  the  duty  on 
wrapper  tobacco  to  $1  a  pound  we  would  be  able  to  increase  our 
revenues  ? 

Mr.  Duys.  I  am  not  able  to  say  it  will  not  be  reduced,  but  a 
superior  article  always  stimulates  consumption.  We  used  45,000 
bales  of  Sumatra  tobacco  in  1905  and  1906,  and  the  cigar  business 
will  gradually  be  increased  by  the  superior  article  manufactured. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  mean  that  you  expect  to  stimulate  importa- 
tions of  Sumatra  tobacco? 

Mr.  Duys.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  you  state  that  Sumatra  is  superior  to  any 
kind  grown  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Duys.  It  has  been  proven  so,  because  it  is  the  tobacco  used 
for  the  best  nickel  cigar;  and  you  take  all  of  the  leading  manufac- 
turers that  have  good  nickel  cigars  and  you  will  find  they  are  using 
Sumatra  tobacco  to-day. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  much  would  imports  increase — 50  per  cent 
or  100  per  cent  or  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Duys.  I  consider  that  the  consumption  of  Sumatra  would  be 
nearly  doubled  in  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  speak  of  the  cost  of  making  this  tobacco  in 
some  country  as  being  50  cents  a  pound ;  what  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Duys.  The  cost  of  producing  Sumatra  tobacco  is  40  cents 
per  pound  delivered  at  Amsterdam.  There  are  auction  sales  at 
Amsterdam  annually,  and  buyers  from  the  whole  world  go  there  to 
buv  that  tobacco. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Do  you  know  about  the  price  of  this  kind  of  tobacco 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Duys.  The  average  price  was  about  $1.10,  but  I  claim  if  the 
duty  were  reduced  we  could  use  a  great  deal  of  Sumatra  tobacco 
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which  we  could  buy  at  lower  prices.  I  claim  this,  that  if  this  country 
were  a  free-trade  country,  for  instance,  we  could  buy  half  of  the 
average  Sumatra  crop  in  Holland  at  60  cents  or  maybe  even  50  cents 
per  pound  and  put  it  against  the  Florida  crop  here.  However,  you 
are  now  protecting  the  Florida  crop  with  a  duty  of  $1.85  per  pound, 
which  is  300  per  cent  gross  protection. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  much  of  this  kind  of  tobacco  does  Florida 
raise? 

Mr.  Duys.  I  state  in  my  brief  that  in  the  year  1906  about  5,000,000 
or  6,000,000  pounds  were  raised,  and  to-day  they  are  raising,  in  my 
opinion,  about  1,500  acres,  or,  say,  1,500,000  pounds,  and  that  mostly 
by  one  corporation. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  So  the  crop  has  been  reduced  from  about  5,000,000 
pounds  to  1,500,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Duys.  Yes ;  reduced  to  about  1,500,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  we  import  Sumatra  tobacco  into  this  country  for  any 
other  purpose  than  cigar  wrappers? 

Mr.  Duys.  No,  sir;  the  only  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  is  cigar 
wrappers.    Sumatra  tobacco  is  the  wrapper  tobacco  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  is  the  cost  of  production,  if  you  know,  or  have 
you  any  opinion  about  it,  of  this  tobacco  in  Florida? 

Mr.  Duys.  It  is  about  60  cents. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Is  that  the  same  kind  of  tobacco  that  is  raised  in 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Duys.  The  same  kind  that  is  raised  in  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts under  shade. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  much  does  that  tobacco  cost? 

Mr.  Duys.  Shade-grown  tobacco  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
will  cost  about  5  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  shade-grown  tobaceo 
in  Florida,  on  account  of  the  labor  difference. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  About  5  cents  more? 

Mr.  Duys.  Yes,  sir;  about  65  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  they  get  how  much  per  pound  for  it? 

Mr.  Duys.  They  get  for  the  finest  grades  as  high  as  $2  a  pound, 
and  for  the  cheaper  grades  I  imagine  about  $1  a  pound. 

Mr.  Kitchtn.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  Connecticut 
tobacco  crop  is  this  high-price  wrapper  tobacco? 

Mr.  Du\s.  The  Connecticut  tobacco  crop  is  only  for  a  small  part 
raised  under  shade.  It  is  only  an  industry  that  has  sprung  up 
within  the  last  10  years,  and  there  are  about  1,800  acres  of  Connecti- 
cut tobacco  grown  under  shade.  That  is  the  tobacco  that  comes  in 
direct  competition  with  Sumatra  tobacco. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  does  that  tobacco  sell  for? 

Mr.  Duys.  That  is  what  I  have  been  explaining — about  $1  per 
pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is,  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Duys.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison  (in  the  chair).  Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Hill.  You  stated  twice  that  this  duty  is  300  per  cent? 

Mr.  Duys.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  also  stated  that  the  price  is  $1.10  per  pound. 
I  do  not  see  how  you  figure  out  a  protection  of  300  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Duys.  If  I  might  make  this  statement  again:  If  this  were  a 
free-trade  country,  and  I  could  bring  the  average  crop  of  Sumatra 
tobacco  to  this  country  ^free,  it  would  cost  me  60  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  us  see  about  that.  We  imported  last  year  6,000,000 
pounds  of  tobacco  at  1.12  cents  a  pound  average? 

Mr.  Duys.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill  Suppose  you  put  the  United  States  in  the  market  for  a 

Siroduct  which  is  limited  in  ite  amount — that  is,  double  the  demand 
or  that  limited  product — would  it  not  increase  the  price  rather  than 
|       reduce  it? 

Mr.  Duys.  Not  necessarily. 
'  Mr.  Hill.  It  would  in  almost  any  other  article  in  the  world,  accord- 

ing to  your  theory,  and  I  would  like  to  know  why  not  in  the  case  of 
Sumatra  tobacco? 

Mr.  Duys.  The  Sumatra  tobacco  growers  have  always  grown  as 
much  tobacco  as  they  think  necessary  to  meet  the  demand. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  *  your  purpose  is  to  increase  the  product  of 
Sumatra  tobacco  in  the  island  of  Sumatra  and  decrease  the  product 
of  similar  tobacco  in  the  United  States?     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr.  Duys.  That  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Unit.  That  would  be  the  result 

Mr.  Duys.  \No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  that  not  be  the  result  according  to  your  own 
statement  just  made  here  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Duys.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that  if  the  tobacco  imported 
into  the  United  States  last  year  averaged  $1.12  out  of  a  duty  of  $1.85, 
and  that  duty  were  reduced  to  $1,  and  the  demand  in  the  Unitea 
States  doubled,  as  you  have  already  said  in  your  statement  would  be 
the  result,  the  American  manufacturer,  by  reason  of  the  increased 
demand,  would  pay  substantially  the  same  amount  for  his  tobacco 
under  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  ?     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Duys.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  If  there  was  a  duty  of  $1  we  could 
buy  entirely  different  tobacco 

Mr.  Hill  (interposing).  Then  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  this  tobacco;  and  yet,  according  to 
your  own  theory,  it  would  certainly  increase  the  price  of  foreign 
tobacco  if  the  demand  were  doubled  $ 

Mr.  Duys.  We  could  bring  in  Sumatra  tobacco  at  a  duty  of  $1 
i       per  pound  that  would  yield  wrappers  for  400  cigars,  instead  of  to- 
bacco that  must  yield  wrappers  for  500  cigars  per  pound. 
1  Mr.  Hill.  I  think  the  result  must  be  clear  to  anyone.    That  is  all 

|       I  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  of  a  man  being  deprived 
of  the  use  of  any  kind  of  tobacco  on  account  of  the  present  rate  of 
duty  on  tobacco? 

Mr.  Duys.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  they  are  not  injured  by  it,  are  they? 

Mr.  Duys.  They  are  not  deprived  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  but  the 
small  manufacturer,  having  small  capital,  may  not  be  able  to  buy 
the  better  article  which  the  Trig  manufacturer  j  with  his  large  capital, 
can  buy. 
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Mr.  Fordney.  Was  there  ever  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
when  the  labor  employed  in  manufacturing  cigars  and  other  kinds 
of  tobacco  enjoyed  a  higher  state  of  prosperity  than  the  present? 

Mr.  Duyb.  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  wages  were  higher 
in  tobacco  factories  in  this  country  than  right  now;  if  so,  tell  me 
when  and  where. 

Mr.  Duys.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  there  was. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  believe  that  lowering  the  duty  on  tobacco 
and  causing  an  increased  importation  of  tobacco  wotild  affect  the 
production  of  tobacco  in  this  country  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner? 

Mr.  Duys.  I  believe  it  would  stimulate  the  cigar  business  and 
enlarge  the  cigar  industry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  not  the  growing  of  the  tobacco  which  I  was 
speaking  of? 

Mr.  Duys.  Yes,  sir;  and  increase  the  growing. 

Mr.  Fordney.  To  increase  the  importation  of  foreign  tobacco 
would  cause  an  increase  in  production  here  ?  Do  you  come  before  this 
committee  and  make  such  a  contention?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Duys.  Yes,  sir ;  of  all  other  material  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cigars  such  as  fillers  and  binders. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Oh,  my,  Mr.  Duys !  I  do  not  care  to  argue  with  you 
on  that.  The  contrary  principle  is  too  well  settled  by  experience. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  said  awhile  ago  if  this  rate  were  reduced  to 
$1  per  pound  the  revenue  would  not  be  decreased.  How  do  you 
prove  that? 

Mr.  Duys.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Longworth;  I  did  not  catch  your  ques- 
tion in  the  buzz  around  me. 

Mr.  Longworth.  A  moment  ago  you  were  asked  the  question  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Harrison],  what  effect  on  the 
revenue  would  a  decrease  of  the  duty  to  $1  per  pound  have,  and 
you  said  it  would  have  no  effect  on  the  revenue  and  that  you  could 
prove  it. 

Mr.  Duys.  No,  sir;  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  said  we  believed  it 
would  have  no  effect. 

Mr.  Longworth.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  said  you  could 
prove  it. 

Mr.  Duys.  Well,  I  did  not  know  I  said  that.  Those  things  can  not 
be  proven. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  made  the  positive  statement  that  you  could 
prove  it.    I  want  to  know  on  what  grounds  you  make  that  statement? 

Mr.  Duys.  If  I  made  that  statement  I  withdraw  it;  because  I  say 
we  believe  it. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  believe  that  the  imports  would  more  than 
double  ? 

Mr.  Duys.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  that  the  effect  of  the  decrease  in  duty  by 
the  law  of  1894— and  while  at  that  time  the  duty  was  not  very 
materially  decreased  I  will  give  it — on  importations  for  1896,  under 
the  Wilson  tariff  law,  was  to  bring  into  this  country  4,191,015 
pounds  of  tobacco,  producing  a  revenue  of  $6,286,523,  and  that  the 
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next  year,  when  the  duty  was  put  back  to  $1.85,  the  amount  im- 
ported was  6,150,746  pounds,  with  duties  collected,  $11,329,115,  or 
nearly  double  what  it  was  the  year  before.  So  that  if  that  is  any 
criterion  to  go  by  now  it  would  be  in  favor  of  keeping  the  duty  as  it 
is,  for  clearly  a  reduction  in  duty  means  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  revenue. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Oh,  no;  it  would  be  an  argument  in  favor  of 
raising  the  duty. 

Mr.  Duys.  Well,  there  is  a  limit  to  it,  and  I  think  300  per  cent  is 
a  Dlenty,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Harrison  (in  the  chair).  Is  that  all?  [A  pause  and  no  re- 
sponse.] 

The  Chair  wishes  to  state  to  the  gentlemen  present  in  the  audience 
that  these  witnesses  appearing  before  the  committee  are  sworn  and 
their  statements  are  given  under  oath ;  that  they  are  therefore  giving 
fcworn  testimony  to  this  committee  and  not  making  speeches,  and 
under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  becoming  in  the  audience  to 
applaud  or  in  any  other  way  express  approval  or  disapproval  of  what 
they  have  to  say. 

The  following  letter  from  C.  H.  Brenaman  &  Co.,  cigar  manufac- 
turers, Baltimore,  was  presented,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  hearings  following  Mr.  Duys's  statement : 

Baltimore,  June  28,  1911. 
Mr.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  Z).  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  manufacturer  of  cigars  of  nearly  40  years  In  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  a  few  lines  on  a  subject  in 
which  I  am  deeply  interested.  Knowing  you,  by  your  public  acts,  to  be  a  mail 
working  for  the  good  of  your  countrymen  and  In  the  interests  of  the  masses  of 
the  people,  my  feeling  that  you  believe  in  the  principles  of  living  and  let  live 
is  the  reason  I  address  you.  I  have  made  a  success  in  my  business  with  the 
limited  means  with  which  I  started  years  ago,  and  I  only  desire  my  boys  to 
have  the  same  opportunities  that  I  have  had.  Our  great  trouble  is  the  high 
tariff  on  Sumatra  tobacco,  which  was  introduced  into  our  country  some  25 
years  ago,  and  it  is  to-day  the  principal  wrappers  used  by  the  manufacturers 
of  cigars  throughout  the  United  States.  All  other  manufacturers  In  the  coun- 
try are  affected  the  same  as  I  am.  The  tax  on  Sumatra  wrappers  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  $1.85  per  pound.  This  was  done  by  a  Republican  Congress  to  pro- 
tect a  few  growers  in  our  country,  who  do  not  produce  sufficient  wrappers  for 
one-tenth  of  the  manufacturers,  and  what  they  do  produce  we  can  not  work  in 
our  goods,  because  it  does  not  contain  the  properties  that  Sumatra  does.  We 
have  had  samples  sent  us  and  made  cigars  of  it,  and  when  they  became  dry 
the  wrapper  would  break  and  peel  off.  Our  trade  did  not  want  it,  and  we 
could  not  work  it.    As  it  made  Inferior  goods,  we  could  not  sell  them. 

The  Great  Creator  of  the  Universe,  when  he  made  the  earth,  placed  certain 
properties  in  the  land  in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  produce  certain  arti- 
cles, it  was  never  placed  in  the  soil  of  our  country  to  produce  Sumatra  wrap- 
pers. The  same  with  Havana  tobacco.  There  is  no  spot  of  earth  on  the  globe 
that  can  produce  tobacco  of  the  same  line  aroma  and  fine  delicate  flavor  as 
the  island  of  Cuba.  It  was  tried  in  Florida  during  the  Spanish  War  and 
proved  to  be  a  failure.  The  properties  are  not  in  the  soil  as  in  Cuba.  The 
bolk  of  our  manufacture  and  sales  are  flrst-class  5-cent  cigars,  made  for  the 
retail  trade;  we  sell  no  jobbers;  and  80  per  cent  of  the  cigars  consumed  in 
the  United  States  are  5-cent  goods.  They  are  made  with  a  Sumatra  wrapper 
and  fine  qualities  of  domestic  fillers  grown  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Our 
prices  are  from  $33  to  $36  per  thousand.  It  takes,  Mr.  Underwood,  2£  pounds  of 
light-colored  Sumatra  wrappers  to  cover  3,000  cigars.  The  Government  duty 
per  pound  is  $1.85;  2*  times  $1.85  makes  $4.62.  Now,  the  additional  $3  inter- 
nal revenue  added  to  that  makes  $7.62  which  the  Government  receives  from 
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my  little  factory  on  every  5-cent  cigar  sold  per  1,000.  Dark  Sumatra,  naturally 
being  heavier  or  less  sprigs  to  the  pound,  will  take  3  pounds  to  cover  1,000 
cigars,  at  $1.85  per  pound.  There  is  $5.55  for  duty,  $3  for  Internal  revenue, 
making  $8.55  per  1,000  on  $33  and  $35  cigars.    We  sell  a  million  a  year. 

The  Government  would  receive  $8,555.  The  last  several  years  all  fine  quali- 
ties of  domestic  fillers  have  advanced  in  prices  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  which 
has  added  to  the  cost  of  these  goods,  necessarily  reducing  our  profits  to  such 
an  extent  there  is  no  longer  a  living  in  the  business.  The  Government  had 
just  as  well  take  over  the  factories  and  run  them,  for  they  get  the  most  out  of 
them,  as  the  conditions  stand  to-day.  The  Constitution  of  my  country  guar- 
antees every  man  the  right  to  make  a  living,  and  I  am  willing  to  work  for  It 
being  on  the  road  five  months  of  the  year  hustling,  but  with  the  high  cost  of 
living,  and  the  high  duty  on  Sumatra  wrappers,  we  find  it  impossible  to  do  so; 
40  cents  per  pound  would  pay  the  Government  as  a  duty  on  the  tobacco;  that 
would  make  the  tax  on  nickel  cigars  $4  per  1,000.  I  remember  just  after  the 
war  between  the  North  and  South,  when  the  Government  was  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  debt,  the  tax  oh  $35  cigars  was  only  $5  per  thousand. 

I  don't  suppose  they  had  so  many  employees  on  the  pay  roll  drawing  salaries 
for  services  not  rendered  as  were  recently  dismissed  by  our  Democratic  House 
of  Representatives,  when  they  took  charge.  I  write  you  a  true  statement  of 
our  coudition,  and  its  the  same  with  100,000  others.  The  manufacturers  of 
our  city  are  awaiting  patiently  for  your  committee  to  reach  the  tobacco  ques- 
tion, with  a  view  to  send  a  delegation  to  state  our  grievances  against  this  ob- 
noxious tariff  on  Sumatra  tobacco.  Kindly  give  this  matter  attention,  and 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  make  a  living. 

I  beg  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

C.  H.  Bbenaman  &  Co. 

Mr.  Harrison  (in  the  chair).  The  next  witness  on  the  calendar  is 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  C.  Brown,  of  the  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  Key  West,  Fla.    Is  Mr.  Brown  present  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Florida  cigar  manufacturers, 
held  last  evening,  Mr.  Edgar  J.  Stachelberg,  of  Tampa,  was  selected 
to  make  a  statement  in  our  behalf  and  file  a  brief.  I  will  give  way 
to  him. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Stachelberg's  name  appears  on  the  waiting  list 
Does  he  represent  the  same  interests  that  Mr.  Brown  represents? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  will  be  recognized  now  for  10  minutes.  Mr. 
Stachelberg  willplease  come  forward  and  be  sworn. 

The  Chairman.  Come  forward,  Mr.  Stachelberg. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EDGAR  J.  STACHELBERG,  REPRESENTING  THE 
CLEAR  HAVANA  CIGAR  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FLORIDA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Stachelberg. 

Mr.  Stachelberg.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
we  have  not  prepared  a  brief.  I  have  heard  the  long  brief  prepared 
by  the  other  gentleman,  but  I  am  not  going  to  consume  so  mueh  time. 
We  have  just  prepared  a  little  letter  setting  forth  what  we  would  like 
to  request  of  this  committee  as  clear  Havana  cigar  manufacturers 
of  FloVida. 

Col.  Sparkman  has  told  you  about  our  industry  and  how  large  it 
is.  In  fact,  it  is  the  largest  industry  in  the  State  of  Florida.  It 
represents  about  one-third  of  the  entire  business  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  that  industry  is  practically  confined  to  the  cities  of 
Tampa  and  Key  West. 
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Representing  the  Havana  cigar  manufacturers  of  the  State  of 
Florida  I  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

Schedule  F,  paragraph  220,  provides  that  wrappers  and  filler 
tobacco,  when  mixed  with  more  than  15  per  cent  wrapper  tobacco, 
pays  full  wrapper  duty  of  $1.85  ner  pound  on  the  entire  bale.  We 
respectfully  request  that  this  clause  be  changed  to  read:  "That 
any  bale  containing  25  per  cent  or  less  of  wrapper  tobacco  be  assessed 
as  all  filler  tobacco,  and  any  bale  containing  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  wrapper  tobacco  be  assessed  as  all  wrappers,"  for  the  reason  that 
paying  a  wrapper  duty  on  a  bale,  of  tobacco  containing  only  16  per 
cent  wrappers  places  a  great  hardship  upon  the  manufacturers  of 
clear  Havana  cigars. 

On  bales  of  tobacco  containing  over  25  per  cent  wrappers,  there  is 
always  a  percentage  of  from  5  to  40  per  cent  of  filler  tobacco,  on 
which  we  now  have  to  pay  wrapper  duty.    Such  being  the  case,  in 

|      justice  to  the  American  manufacturer  of  clear  Havana  cigars,  and  in 

i       fairness  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  we  earnestly  request  that 
no  wrapper  duty  should  be  assessed  on  bales  containing  25  per  cent 
or  less  or  wrapper  tobacco. 
Paragraph  221  provides  that  the  term  "wrapper  tobacco"  means 

j  that  quality  of  leaf  tobacco  which  is  suitable  ior  cigar  wrappers. 
We  respectfully  submit  the  following  change,  viz,  to  provide  "  that 
grade  of  leaf  tobacco  which  is  commercially  known  as  wrapper  to- 
bacco," for  the  reason  that  packers  of  leaf  tobacco  grade  their 
tobaccos  into  what  is  known  as  wrappers,  mixed  seconds,  and  fillers, 

1  the  seconds  being  used  for  binder  purposes.  These  packers  natu- 
rally select,  grade,  and  pack  their  tobaccos  in  these  separate  classes  for 
the  reason  that  they  charge  and  get  a  much  higher  price  for  wrapper 
tobacco  than  either  of  the  other  three  classes,  and  they  pack  in  the 

j       wrapper  bales  every  leaf  which  they  consider  serviceable  for  wrapper 

;       tobacco,  and  such  bale  becomes  commercially  known   as  wrapper 

i       tobacco. 

As  the  law  now  stands  the  term  "  suitable  "  does  not  clearly  define 
what  wrapper  tobacco  is,  causing  discrimination   at  the  different 

Eorts  of  entry  on  account  of  the  examiners  of  the  different  ports  not 
eing  practical  leaf  packers  or  cigar  manufacturers  and,  therefore. 
!  naturally  classifying  tobacco  according  to  their  own  personal 
!       opinions. 

I  would  furthermore  respectfully  request  that  tobacco  be  with- 
drawn from  bonded  warehouses  at  actual  weights  on  such  date  of 
withdrawal  instead  of  at  entry  weights,  because  bales  of  tobacco 
which  are  stored  in  the  bonded  warehouses  lose  a  proportion  of  their 
original  weight,  owing  to  evaporation  of  moisture. 

Brief  op  Cigar  Manufacturers  op  Florida. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  27 1  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  When  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  17th  instant, 

jou  kindly  gave  us,  as  representatives  of  the  clear  Havana  cigar  manufacturers  of 

Florida,  permission  to  file  an  additional  statement  of  our  position  and  views  with 

reference  to  Schedule  F  in  so  far  as  it  affects  our  industry,  we  having  at  the  time 
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merely  stated  briefly  our  views  as  to  what  changes  should  be  made,  both  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Government  and  of  the  manufacturers.  These,  only  three  in  number, 
were  as  follows: 

First.  That  paragraph  220,  which  provides  that  wrapper  and  filler  tobacco  when 
mixed  with  more  than  15  per  cent  wrapper  tobacco  shall  pay  the  full  wrapper  duty, 
be  changed  to  read :  "That  any  bale  containing  25  per  cent  or  less  of  wrapper  tobacco 
be  assessed  as  all  filler  and  any  bale  containing  more  than  25  per  cent  wrapper  tobacco 
be  assessed  as  all  wrapper." 

Second.  That  paragraph  221,  which  provides  that  the  term  "wrapper  tobacco" 
shall  mean  that  quality  of  leaf  tobacco  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers,  be  changed  to  read: 
"That  grade  of  leaf  tobacco  which  is  commercially  known  as  wrapper  tobacco." 

Third.  That  tobacco  be  withdrawn  from  bonded  warehouses  at  actual  weight  at  the 
time  of  such  withdrawal  instead  of  at  entry  weight. 

In  explanation  of  the  first  and  second  requests  we,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  briefly 
furnished  at  the  hearing  on  the  17th,  submit  the  following  statements: 

First.  Havana  tobacco  is  used  both  as  wrapper  and  filler. 

Second.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  pack  the  tobacco  in  bales  that  would  .be  all 
wrapper.  Some  will  necessarily  be  filler.  A  leaf  of  tobacco  to  be  suitable  for  wrapper 
must  De  fine  of  texture,  having  elasticity,  be  without  spots  or  blotches  of  color,  and  be 
of  a  uniform  light  brown  color. 

Third.  At  best  rt  can  only  be  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  a  particular 
leaf  is  wrapper  tobacco  or  filler  tobacco,  depending  on  size,  texture  of  leal,  quality, 
freedom  from  imperfections,  and  the  condition  of  the  tobacco.  Besides,  tobacco  that 
might  be  suitable  for  wrapper  at  one  time  might  in  a  few  months  become  unsuitable  for 
wrapper.  Again,  the  same  tobacco  worked  in  dry,  cold  weather  when  the  air  is  not 
moist,  might  be  entirely  unsuitable  for  wrapper  tobacco,  although  in  warm  moist 
weather  it  would  be  capable  of  being  used  to  wrap  cigars.  Still,  again,  a  leaf  of  to- 
bacco of  small  size  might  be  capable  of  wrapping  a  small  cigar  while  the  same  leaf  would 
not  be  capable  of  wrapping  cigars  of  larger  size.  In  view  of  all  these  contingencies 
it  may  be  stated  as  practically  true  that  the  characteristics  of  Sumatra  leaf  are  such  by 
reason  of  size,  texture,  and  otherwise  that  it  is  wrapper  tobacco  commercially  salable 
as  wrapper,  while  Havana  tobacco  for  the  most  part  is  not  wrapper  tobacco,  or  com- 
mercially salable  as  wrapper  tobacco. 

Fourth.  The  clear  Havana  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  the  victims  of 
circumstances  for  which  they  are  not  responsible,  and  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol. The  discrimination  between  wrapper  and  filler  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  duty 
is  for  the  protection  of  the  growers  of  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and 
other  States  against  the  importation  of  Sumatra  tobacco,  the  leaves  of  which  are  large 
and  of  fine  texture  and  for  the  most  part  suitable  for  wrappers,  and  which,  if  admitteo 
free  or  at  a  small  duty,  would  displace  domestic  tobacco  for  wrappers  in  favor  of 
Sumatra.  Havana  tobacco  on  the  other  hand  does  not  compete  with  domestic  tobacco 
in  the  manufacture  of  domestic  cigars,  and  could  not  do  so,  because  of  the  difference  in 
price. 

Fifth.  For  the  reason  stated,  in  order  to  exclude  Sumatra  tobacco  from  competition 
with  domestic  tobacco  in  the  manufacture  of  domestic  cigars,  a  higher  duty  is  imposed 
upon  wrapper  tobacco  and  any  bale  of  tobacco  containing  over  15  per  cent  of  wrapper 
is  classified  as  wrapper  tobacco,  so  that  practically  all  Sumatra  tobacco  may  be  em- 
braced in  the  higher  duty,  and  a  less  duty  is  imposed  upon  filler  tobacco  to  permit 
of  the  importation  of  Havana  tobacco,  which  could  not  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  in  the  United  States  if  it  all  bore  the  duty  that  Sumatra  tobacco  has  to  pay. 

Sixth.  The  bulk  of  clear  Havana  cigars  made  in  the  United  States  is  classified  as 
Pinas,  Conchas,  Londres,  Regalias.  Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  output  is  comprised  of 
eigais  for  which  the  manufacturer  obtains,  on  an  average,  less  than  $50  per  1,000. 
The  wrapper  on  all  such  grades  are  of  the  same  quality,  size,  and  texture  as  is  nec- 
essary for  filler  in  the  larger  and  higher  priced  goods,  and,  should  such  tobacco  be 
classified  as  subject  to  the  wrapper  rate  of  duty,  it  would  immediately  end  the  pro- 
duction of  the  smaller  and  cheaper  sizes,  resulting  in  throwing  out  of  employment 
all  of  those  workmen  who  are  not  sufficiently  skilled  to  make  the  higher  grades  of 
cigars.  It  would  also  interfere  with  the  production  of  the  larger  sizes  by  excluding 
from  use  therein  as  filler  such  tobacco  as  is  essential  to  their  proper  manufacture  or 
compelling  the  payment  of  wrapper  duty  thereon.  Further,  in  order  to  manufaeture 
1,000  of  an  average  size  cigar  it  takes  20  pounds  of  filler  tobacco  and  5  pounds  of 
wrapper  tobacco.  In  the  course  of  manufacture,  out  of  the  20  pounds  of  filler,  18 
pounds  are  used  in  the  cigars  while  2  pounds  are  broken  up  and  returned  to  scrap. 
From  the  5  pounds  of  wrapper,  3  pounds  are  trimmed  and  returned  as  cuttings  and 
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only  2  pounds  of  tobacco  is  actually  used  for  wrapper.  The  scrap  and  cuttings  re- 
turned nave  a  market  value  of  from  40  cents  to  50  cents  per  pound,  but  these  are 
mainly  used  as  fillers  for  5-cent  cigars,  on  which  a  domestic  binder  is  used  in  con- 
junction with  a  Havana  wrapper.  It  is,  therefore,  unreasonable  for  tobacco  that  is 
eventually  used  as  filler  to  bear  the  higher  rate  of  duty  under  wrapper  classification. 

Seventh.  In  the  cities  of  Tampa  and  West  Tampa  are  upward  of  50,000  inhabi- 
tants, one-half  of  whom  are  either  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Havana  cigars  or 
directly  dependent  thereon.  Th«  industry  is  a  source  of  a  large  revenue  to  the 
Government  in  import  duties.  It  is  a  tax  paid  by  the  wealthiest  classes  and  has 
been  finely  adjusted  through  years  of  experience.  The  three  cities,  Tampa,  West 
Tampa,  and  Key  West,  are  largely  dependent  on  the  industry,  and  any  reduction  of 
duties  on  the  manufactured  or  raising  of  duties  on  the  raw  material  would  practically 
ruin  them  add  throw  thousands  out  of  employment. 

Eighth.  The  export  of  clear  Havana  cigars  from  Tampa  alone  exceeds  the  export 
business  from  Habana,  and  it  would  be  an  act  of  great  injustice,  as  well  as  detrimental 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  to  kill  the  clear  Havana  business  in  the 
United  States  in  favor  of  manufacturers  in  Habana,  which  could  readily  be  done 
even  by  an  unfavorable  administration  of  the  present  law.  The  clear  Havana  busi- 
ness is  peculiar  in  that  prices  of  cigars  can  not  be  increased.  In  otht»r  words,  such 
cigars  sell  for  10  cents,  two  for  a  quarter,  25  cent*,  35  cents,  and  upward,  and  by  far 
the  greater  quantity  of  such  cigars,  excluding  the  5-cent  cigar  made  from  scrap  with 
a  domestic  binder,  are  sold  at  10  cents  or  two  for  a  quarter,  and  these  prices  can  not 
be  increased  without  either  causing  the  smoker  to  buy  a  domestic  or  Porto  Rico 
cigar,  if  he  wishes  to  economize,  or,  if  he  is  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price,  he  will  buy 
a  cigar  manufactured  in  Habana. 

As  to  the  third  suggestion,  that  tobacco  be  withdrawn  from  bonded  warehouses  at 
actual  weight  at  the  time  of  withdrawal,  we  beg  to  remind  the  committee  that  the 
practice  is  to  require  the  payment  of  duties  upon  tobacco  according  to  the  weight 
as  it  enters  the  warehouse,  which  we  contend  works  a  hardship  upon  the  person  who 
withdraws  this  tobacco  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  is  often  packed  and  shipped 
in  a  partially  green  condition  and  loses  nothing  but  rather  gains  in  weight  by  reason 
of  the  absorption  of  moisture  en  route  from  the  place  of  production.  While  it  loses 
considerably  in  weight  during  the  time  of  its  storage  in  the  bonded  warehouse,  the 
amount  of  such  loss  depends,  of  course,  largely  upon  the  length  of  time  intervening 
between  its  reception  there  and  its  withdrawal.  We  deem  it  unjust  to  the  manu- 
facturer to  be  compelled  to  pay  duty  on  this  last  weight,  and  trust  that  the  law  may 
be  changed  so  as  to  avoid  this  injustice. 

Referring  again  to  request  No.  2,  we  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  fact  that  under  what  is  known  as  the  McKinley  law  of  1890,  which  provided  that 
if  any  portion  of  tobacco  in  any  bale,  box,  or  package,  or  in  bulk,  shall  be  suitable  for 
cigar  wrappers  the  entire  quantity  of  tobacco  contained  in  such  bale,  box,  or  package, 
or  bulk,  shall  be  dutiable  as  wrapper.  Much  confusion  resulted  and  often  great  in- 
justice was  done  the  importer,  who,  in  the  case  of  clear  Havana  tobacco,  was  usually 
the  American  manufacturer.  It  was  practically  impossible  to  so  pack  a  bale  of  filler 
mat  it  would  not  have  some  leaves  suitable  for  wrapper  of  certain  grades  of  cigars; 
so  that  the  law  placed  it  within  the  power  of  the  examiner  and  appraiser  to  classify 
each  bale  as  wrapper,  and  thus  to  exact  the  higher  duty. 

To  remedy  this  evil  the  Treasury  Department  felt  impelled  to  place  a  construction 
upon  the  law  which,  though  possibly  a  little  strained,  nad  the  effect  of  minimizing 
the  hardship  thus  created.  This  construction  was  given  in  an  order  issued  by  the 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  October  7,  1893,  requir- 
ing the  appraisers  to  give  consideration  to  the  claim  even  then  being  made  by  the 
manufacturers  that  only  that  class  of  tobacco  which  was  commercially  recognized  as 
wrapper  should  be  considered  in  determining  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  bale 
of  tobacco  had  any  portion  of  wrapper  contained  therein. 

We  append  hereto  as  Exhibit  A  this  order,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  even 
before  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  in  1894  the  difficulties  attending  the  enforcement 
of  the  provision  in  the  act  of  1890,  requiring  the  taxing  as  all  wrapper  any  bale  or 
package  containing  any  portion  of  tobacco  suitable  for  wrapper,  were  apparent. 

Afterwards  the  Wilson  tariff  law  wrote  the  substance  of  tnis  decision  into  the  statute 
by  providing  that  the  term  "wrapper  tobacco,"  whenever  used  in  that  act,  shall  be 
taken  to  "mean  that  quality  of  leaf  tobacco  known  commercially  as  wrapper  tobacco." 
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We  submit  that  this  was  a  wise  provision,  and  not  only  simplified  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,  but  inflicted  the  minimum  of  harm  upon  the  importer  and  manufacturer. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  L.  Cuesta,  Chairman. 

Ed.  Wodi8ka. 

M.  W.  Berriman. 

Ed  J.  Stack e lb ero. 

A.  Santaella. 

Exhibit  A. 

[Circular.] 

dutiable  classification  of  leaf  tobacco. 

1893.  Treasury  Department, 

Department  No.  158.  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Division  of  Customs.  Washingto7if  D.  C,  October  7,  189 S. 

To  Collectors  and  other  Officers  of  the  Customs: 

In  order  to  establish  uniformity  in  the  classification  of  tobacco  imported  at  different 
porta,  the  following  rules  are  hereby  prescribed  for  the  guidance  of  collectors  of  cus- 
toms in  applying  the  provisions  of  paragraph  242  of  the  tariff  act: 

The  paragraph  above  cited  provides  **  that  if  any  portion  of  any  tobacco  imported 
in  any  bale,  box,  or  package,  or  in  bulk  shall  be  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers,  the  entire 
quantity  of  tobacco  contained  in  such  bale,  box,  or  package,  or  bulk  shall  be  dutiable, 
if  not  stemmed,  at  $2  per  pound;  if  stemmed,  at  $2.75  per  pound." 

A  doubt  has  arisen  at  some  of  the  ports  as  to  the  exact  signification  of  the  term  ''suit- 
able  for  wrapper  "  as  used  in  the  paragraph  referred  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  be 
possible  to  apply  some  leaves  in  almost  any  package  of  tobacco  to  use  as  wrappevs, 
and  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  Jaw  might  justify  the  exaction  of 
the  higher  rates  of  duty  upon  most  of  the  tobacco  imported  into  this  country. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  inadmissibility  of  any  interpretation  which 
perTerta  and  defeats  the  intention  of  Congress.  The  provision  referred  to  is  intended 
to  prevent  the  willful  admixture  with  filler  tobacco  of  that  which  is  meant  for  use  as 
wrappers  with  the  direct  purpose  of  defrauding  the  revenue.  The  presence,  there- 
fore, in  a  package  of  filler  tobaceo  of  any  tobacco  which,  although  capable  of  use  as 
wrappers  for  inferior  and  cheap  cigars,  is  not  commercially  recognized  in  the  trade  as 
wrapper  tobacco,  should  not  determine  the  classification  of  the  whole  package.  It 
is  only  such  tobacco,  of  whatsoever  grade:  as  is  commonly  and  commercially  Known 
as  "wrapper  tobacco  "  which  is  referred  to  in  paragraph  242  as  "suitable  for  wrappers. " 

In  Circular  No.  124  the  department  instructed  officers  of  customs,  that  it  could  not 
acquiesce  in  the  establishment  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  of  any  maximum 
percentage  of  wrapper  tobacco  which  would  relieve  the  merchandise  from  classifica- 
tion as  filler  tobacco.  The  law  does  not  establish  any  such  definite  limit,  nor  will  it 
bear  such  a  liberal  construction;  it  provides  that  the  inclusion  of  "any  portion"  of 
wrapper  tobacco  in  a  package  of  alleged  filler  tobacco  shall  subject  the  entire  quantity 
contained  in  such  package  to  classification  at  the  higher  rate.  The  discussions  in 
Congress  in  regard  to  the  provision  just  cited  clearly  show  that  its  object  was  the 
frustation  of  all  attempts  at  evasion  of  the  duty  by  the  intentional  mingling  of  differ- 
ent classes  in  the  same  package.  It  would  be  manifestly,  however,  a  strained  con- 
struction of  the  law  to  classify  the  whole  contents  of  a  package  as  wrapper  tobacco 
merely  because  of  the  incidental  commingling  of  stray  leaves  of  a  quality  or  size  suitable 
for  possible  use  as  wrappers.  Such  an  interpretation  would  be  prohibitive  of  all 
importations  of  filler  tobacco,  whereas  the  provision  is  to  be  administered  not  as  an 
unreasonable  and  oppressive  measure,  but  as  a  wise  precaution  against  fraud.  Unless 
tobacco,  commercially  recognized  as  wrapper  tobacco,  is  designedly  packed  with 
filler  tobacco  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  difficult  of  detection  it  should  not  (unless 
in  what  would  be  commercially  regarded  as  an  appreciable  quantity)  interfere  with 
the  classification  of  the  package  as  filler  tobacco. 

In  the  absence  of  any  specific  limitations  to  the  word  "portion"  as  used  in  the 
statute,  collectors  and  appraising  officers  should  be  governed  by  the  views  above  set 
forth,  which,  while  rejecting  the  arbitrary  line  proposed  by  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  allow  a  reasonable  margin  for  such  slight  admixture  of  grades  and  qualities 
as  may  happen  incidentally. 

Charles  S.  Hamlin,  Acting  Secretary. 
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TESTIMONY   OF  J.  ALDUS  HERB,   PRESIDENT   OF   LANCASTER 
COUNTY  TOBACCO  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  10  minutes,  Mr.  Herr. 

Mr.  Herr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  following  brief  which  I  wish 
to  present  to  you  in  behalf  of  my  constituents  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  who  are  interested  in  the  tobacco  subject: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

As  chairman  of  the  Lancaster  County  (Pa.)  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  I,  with 
my  fellow  members,  appear  before  you  in  behalf  of  the  growers  of  Pennsylvania 
tobacco.  We  are  here  to  most  emphatically  protest  against  the  proposed  lowering  of 
duty  on  any  foreign  tobacco  used  for  cigar  purposes. 

tfe,  to  a  unit,  believe  that  a  lowering  of  the  present  duty  on  Sumatra  tobacco  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  tobacco  interests  of  our  State,  and  equally  as  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  A  little 
more  than  a  decade  ago  we  were  universally  growers  of  wrapper  tobacco.  But  the 
importing  of  Sumatra  wrappers  to  our  markets  almost  eliminated  our  production  of 
wrapper  leaf,  at  an  enormous  loss  to  the  farming  interests  of  the  States  aforementioned. 
This  change  of  duty  forced  most  of  the  growers  m  Pennsylvania  from  wrapper  to  binder 
and  filler  producers.  This  was  the  last  field  open  to  Pennsylvania  growers  of  tobacco, 
and  the  result  has  not  been  as  remunerative  as  it  formerly  was. 

Now  we  as  growers  hear  of  another  proposed  lowering  of  the  duty  on  foreign  tobacco. 
If  this  reduction  be  effected,  the  j^reat  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  more  than 
any  other,  will  receive  the  most  disastrous  blow  that  the  tobacco  growers  have  ever 
experienced.  Would  you  ask  us  to  cease  growing  tobacco,  that  has  been  one  of  the 
most  staple  crops  for  more  than  a  half  century?  Would  you  have  us  embark  in  a  line 
of  arming  less  profitable  and  see  our  immense  tobacco  barns  empty  and  unoccupied, 
at  an  immense  depreciation  of  our  farms? 

The  single  county  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  grows  32,000  acres  of  tobacco,  worth  approxi- 
mately 13,000,000,  annually.  The  value  of  the  land  it  is  grown  on  is  more  than  $2,000,- 
000.  The  tobacco  barns  for  housing  this  immense  crop  cost  over  $3,000,000,  and  the 
cost  of  labor  to  grow  these  32,000  acres  exceeds  $1,500,000  annually.  See  the  vast  nu  m- 
ber  of  people  to  which  it  gives  employment  nearly  the  entire  year.  Lancaster  County, 
which  is  in  the  ninth  internal  revenue  district,  of  which  we  are  the  chief,  in  the  last 
10  years  paid  to  the  Government  in  revenue  approximately  $25,000,000.  This 
district  is  also  the  banner  cigar  manufacturing  district  in  the  United  States.  Is  this 
industry  not  worthy  of  much  consideration,  and  should  it  not  be  fostered  to  its  best 
possible  interests?  We,  as  growers,  most  assuredly  believe  so.  That  is  why  we  are 
sent  here  by  our  fellow  farmers  direct  from  our  homes  and  farms,  for  farmers  we  are — • 
direct  from  the  fields  of  labor,  to  appear  before  you  to  enter  our  solemn  protest  in  person 
against  the  lowering  of  the  duty  on  all  foreign  tobacco  used  for  cigar  purposes.  Is  it 
possible  that  this  Government  would  foster  tne  interests  of  foreign  countries  in  prefer- 
ence to  its  own?  Would  you  gentlemen  ask  us  as  farmers  to  compete  with  the  illiterate, 
half-clad,  poorly  paid  laborers  of  Sumatra?  I  hardly  believe  that  such  can  be  your 
wishes.  Therefore,  give  us  the  protection  we  ask,  that  we  may  continue  to  pay  in  the 
United  States  revenue  the  enormous  sum  we  formerly  have  to  help  sustain  our  Govern- 
ment, our  industries,  and  our  homes. 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  the  following  resolutions  for  your  careful  consideration, 
hoping  that  the  United  States  tobacco  interests  will  receive  the  protection  due  this 
UnVe  industry. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Lancaster  County 
(Pa.)  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  in  extra  session  on  December  20, 1912,  unanimously 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  we,  as  growers,  are  opposed  to  the  lowering  of  the  duty  on  any  foreign 
tobacco  used  for  cigar  purposes,  and  earnestly  request  our  Congressmen  and  United 
States  Senators  to  exert  all  honorable  means  ana  influence  to  protect  the  tobacco- 
growing  interests  of  the  United  States. " 

(Send  copy  to  Congressman  and  Senators.) 
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Lancaster  County  grows  more  tobacco  (40,000,000  pounds)  than  any  other  county 
in  the  world. 

These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Lancaster  County  (Pa.)  Tobacco 
Growers'  Association  in  general  session  January  13,  1913. 

J.  Aldus    Herr,  President 

John  B.  Ken  dig. 

Amos  Gilbert. 

Aldus  F.  Hersh. 

J.  S.  Wise. 

H.  S.  Rich w in b. 

Geo.  Hib8hman,  Secretary. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  give  this  your  worthy  consideration, 
for  to  us  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  stable  crops  in  that  part  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  is  the  average  price  of  your  tobacco? 

Mr.  Herr.  The  average  price  of  the  tobacco  that  we  grow  is  about 
9  or  10  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  what  is  it  used  for  ¥ 

Mr.  Herr.  For  filler  and  for  binder,  and  some  portion  of  it  for 
stogie  wrapper. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Most  of  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  stogies,  i* 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Herr.  No;  I  should  say  not.  I  presume  the  greater  portion 
of  it  is  used  for  filler  and  binder. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Your  county  of  Lancaster  produces  practically  all 
the  tobacco  that  is  producer!  in  Pennsylvania,  does  it  not  ?  It  pro- 
duces two  or  three  times  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  State  togetner, 
doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Herr.  Well,  we  produce  quite  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Yes;  you  produce,  about  three  times  more  than  the 
balance  of  the  State.  I  just  had  an  idea  that  most  of  that  tobacco 
wont  into  what  we  call  stogies  and  cheroots.  It  is  quite  a  heavy 
tobacco  and  will  average  9  or  10  cents  per  pound.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Siiacklepord.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Correy. 

TESTIMONY  OF  W.  M.  CORREY,  OF  QTJINCY,  FLA. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  Mr.  Shackleford. 

Mr.  Correy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  that  half  of  my 
time  be  given  to  Mr.  J.  L.  McFarlin,  of  Florida.  I  can  say  what  I 
have  to  say  in  five  minutes. 

I  am  the  president  of  the  Florida  Leaf  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade, 
and  I  have  a  petition  signed  by  over  800  growers  in  Florida  and 
Georgia  requesting  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  on 
tobacco.  I  shall  simply  file  that  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee  and 
not  take  up  your  time.  In  my  section  of  the  country  we  believe  in  a 
tariff  for  revenue.  We  think  that  all  luxuries  are  good  subjects  to 
produce  that  revenue.  Tobacco  is  especially  a  good  subject,  and 
wrapper  tobacco  brought  in  last  year  over  $11,000,000  of  revenue. 
In  our  country  we  have  developed  a  type  of  tobacco — and  they  have 
done  the  same  thing  in  Connecticut — that  comes  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  imported  Sumatra  tobacco.  But  of  our  tobacco  only  about 
20  per  cent  is  of  the  highest  grade,  and  it  is  that  fine  type  that  we 
produce  that  comes  into  competition  with  Sumatra  tobacco. 
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Now,  the  gentleman  who  has  just  testified  is  known  as  a  million- 
aire tobacco  exporter.  He  expresses  great  sympathy  with  the  poor 
manufacturer  in  this  country,  but  we  claim  that  Florida,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama — and  Alabama  has  now  come  to  furnish  a  large  amount 
of  tobacco — that  we  can  not  successfully  come  into  competition 
with  imported  Sumatra  tobacco,  and  we  respectfully  ask  tnat  the 
present  tariff  on  tobacco  be  continued.  It  produces  a  good  revenue, 
and  as  Democrats  we  ask  that  it  be  continued. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  are  not  asking  for  protection  I 

Mr.  Corbet.  I  am  not  at  present;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  are  another  of  that  class  of  {gentlemen  that 
come  before  this  committee  saying  that  you  want  an  mcrease  in  the 
present  duties  or  that  you  want  them  to  be  let  alone  for  revenue 
purposes. 

Mr.  Corbet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  do  not  like  the  sound  of  the  word  "pro- 
tection," but  you  like  to  feel  it. 

Mr.  Correy.  We  feel  that  all  luxuries  should  pay  revenue,  and 
tobacco  and  cigars  are  luxuries. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Are  you  asking  this  in  behalf  of  the  great  com- 
mon people  of  the  United  States,  or  are  you  asking  it  in  behalf  of 
yourselves  ? 

Mr.  Correy.  In  behalf  of  ourselves,  as  well. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  want  to  be  protected  ? 

Mr.  Correy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  About  how  much  is  the  percentage  of  the  home- 
grown production  of  these  wrappers  of  the  class  that  Florida,  Con- 
necticut, and  Massachusetts  manufacture? 

Mr.  Correy.  I  should  say  we  produce  10,000  bales  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  About  15,000,000  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Correy.  Approximately  15,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  about  6,000,000  are  imported  1 

Mr.  Correy.  About  6,000,000  pounds,  yes;  and  it  is  the  finest 
tobacco  which  comes  into  competition  with  the  imported  tobacco. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Mr.  Correy,  you  heard  another  gentleman  testify 
a  moment  ago  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  tobacco  in  Florida  1 

Mr.  Correy.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  take  exception  to  his  statement. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  Want  to  ask  whether  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  his 
figures  are  correct  ? 

Mr.  Correy.  No,  sir.  I  have  been  in  the  tobacco-producing  busi- 
ness for  25  years,  and  for  the  last  12  years  the  cost  of  tobacco  of  that 
type  packed  in  bales,  from  year  to  year,  will  represent  about  75  per 
cent  per  pound  cost  above  his  estimate,  which  was  60  cents.  I  have 
been  growing  tobacco  for  25  years  in  Florida,  and  for  the  highest  grade 
of  our  tobacco,  which,  as  I  say,  is  about  20  per  cent,  we  get  SI. 75 
and  sometimes  $2  per  pound  for  that  tobacco. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  what  is  the  average  price  of  your  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Correy.  Well,  it  varies  with  the  season,  it  will  be  under  SI 
per  pound,  and  in  some  years  not  over  75  cents  for  the  whole  crop. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  his  value  based  on  SI  or  $1.10  is  rather  high? 

Mr.  Correy.  Yes;  I  think  he  spoke  of  the  imported  value. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  No;  he  spoke  of  the  domestic  value. 
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Mr.  Corbet.  It  is  away  above  our  figures.     I  wish  he  was  correct. 
I  would  now  like  to  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  Mr.  McFarlin. 
Mr.  Shacklefobd.  Mr.  McFarlin,  we  wifl  hear  you  next. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOfflf  I.  McFARIHr,  OF  QUIVCY,  FLA. 

Mr.  McFarlin  was  sworn  by  Mr.  Shackleford. 

Mr.  McFablin.  Gentlemen,  unfortunately  in  allotting  the  time 
I  was  allotted  no  time.  I  have  drawn  up  some  remarks  which  I 
think  will  interest  you.  I  wish  to  file  them,  and  if  you  will  read 
them  afterwards  I  think  they  will  interest  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Shacklefobd.  I  think  they  will  all  be  read. 

Mr.  McFablin.  I  think  any  information  that  you  may  desire  as 
to  the  cost  of  raising  tobacco  m  Florida,  and  as  to  the  cost  of  making 
what  we  term  artificial  shade  for  the  tobacco  that  comes  into  com- 
petition with  the  Sumatra  tobacco — I  can  give  you  any  information 
that  you  desire  on  that.  Such  tobacco  has  been  experimented 
with  oy  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  this  Government  as  to  the 
different  kinds  and  production  of  tobacco,  and  their  every  idea  is  to 
produce  in  the  United  States  a  tobacco  that  we  can  substitute  for 
the  foreign  product. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  You  are  asking,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  for 
a  duty  that  will  equalize  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  Florida  and  the  cost  of  the  same  tobacco  grown  abroad. 

Mr.  McFablin.  Yes,  sir.  The  cost  of  labor  m  Sumatra  used  in 
producing  that  tobacco  is  only  10  or  15  cents  a  day,  and  we  are 
paying  from  $1.25  to  $2  a  day. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  In  order  that  your  industry  shall  exist  you  must 
protect  yourselves  against  that  form  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  Which  side  shall  I  look  to  ? 

Mr.  Longwobth.  I  am  with  you. 

Mr.  McFablin.  I  have  been  here  before. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  Well,  you  had  better  look  over  here. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Was  the  cost  of  production  given  by  the  last  gen- 
tleman— or  in  a  former  statement  by  another  gentleman — correct  t 

Mr.  McFablin.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  cost  of  production  of 
Florida  tobacco  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  The  average  cost  of  production  and  the  average 
price  received  ? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  The  finer  grades  of  tobacco — that  is,  artificial 
shade,  you  understand — are  bringing  on  the  market  $1.75  per  pound, 
but  tnere  is  only  about  20  per  cent  of  such  tobacco  raised.  The 
lower  grades  are  marketed  at  from  8  cents  to  $1  per  pound.  The 
strippers  and  fillers  that  we  get  are  sold  for  8  cents,  and  the  medium 
grades  about  $1,  and  seconds  anywhere  from  35  to  40  or  50  cents. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  average  price  of  your  whole  production  would 
be  about  what? 

Mr.  McFarlin.  The  average  price  possibly  would  be  85  or  90  cents, 
and  the  cost  of  production — I  can  t  figure  it  out  exactly — about 
77£  cents. 

Sir.  Hill.  Will  you  kindly  state  about  how  many  pounds  of 
Florida  shade  grown  is  required  to  wrap  1,000  cigars! 
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Mr.  McFarlin.  A  pound  and  a  half,  the  same  as  Sumatra.     There 
is  no  difference. 
Mr.  Shackleford.  Is  there  anything  further  ? 
Mr.  McFarlin.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  My  name  is  John  L.  McFarlin,  and  I  am  a  grower  and  packer  of  leaf 
tobacco  in  Quincy,  Gadsden  County,  Fla.  I  come  before  your  honorable  board, 
representing  the  growers  and  packers  of  tobacco  in  the  State  of  Florida.  They  have 
requested  by  resolutions  that  the  tariff  in  Schedule  F  of  the  act  of  1909  in  regard  to 
leu  tobacco  remain  to  read  just  as  it  does  at  present. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  those  casting  votes  from  our  section  for  the  coming 
administration  did  so  with  the  understanding  that  the  tariff  would  be  reduced  on 
necessities,  and  that  there  would  be  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  On  the  other  hand;  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  casting  their  votes,  they  did  so  expecting  the  luxuries 
imported  to  sustain  the  greater  part  of  said  revenue.  Therefore,  in  asking  you  to 
leave  the  tariff  in  Schedule  F  in  regard  to  leaf  tobacco  to  read  the  same  as  it  does 
to-day,  they  are  not  asking  for  anything  more  than  was  set  out  in  your  Democratic 
platform. 

In  attempting  to  present  arguments  in  favor  of  leaving  the  tariff  on  leaf  tobacco  to 
read  just  as  it  does  to-day,  we  take  the  position — 

I.  That  tobacco  is  a  luxury  and  should  be  taxed. 

II.  That  there  will  be  no  increase  in  importation  from  any  reduction,  and  therefore 
no  increase  in  revenue.    (This  applies  principally  to  imported  Sumatra  tobacco.) 

HI.  That  neither  the  consumer  nor  small  manufacturer  will  be  benefited  by  any 
reduction,  and  possibly  no  one  in  this  country. 

IV.  That  any  reduction  will  be  a  detriment  to  the  farming  industry  of  the  United 
States. 

I  will  confine  my  remarks  strictly  to  Sumatra  and  Cuba  tobacco,  as  these  are  the 
countries  from  which  tobacco  is  largely  imported. 

Tobacco  is  a  luxury  from  the  simple  met  that  there  is  no  one  but  who  can  do 
without  it.  Is  there  a  father  who  would  induce  his  child  to  smoke?  And  further, 
not  1  per  cent  of  the  female  population  use  tobacco.  Its  use  by  the  majority  of  people 
is  simply  a  habit,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  gives  the  average  person  who  smokes 
considerable  contentment  and  satisfaction.  Its  effect  is  acknowledged  the  same  as 
whisky  or  any  other  narcotic  that  tends  to  soothe  the  nerves  and  please  the  taste. 

In  further  evidence  you  will  find  that  90  per  cent  of  the  average  smokers  do  not 
know  the  kind  of  wrapper,  filler,  or  binder  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  cigar;  and 
in  most  cases  they  are  governed  in  their  purchases  of  cigars  entirely  by  the  looks.  If 
blindfolded,  no  one  could  tell  the  color  of  a  wrapper  used  on  a  cigar.  Therefore 
the  whole  idea  of  a  manufacturer  in  producing  a  cigar  is  to  please  the  eye  of  the  average 
smoker. 

We  argue,  therefore,  that  if  90  per  cent  of  the  cigar  smokers  do  not  know  the  con-, 
tents  of  a  cigar  and  the  same  are  sold  principally  by  their  looks,  and  the  public  demand 
a  certain  looking  cigar,  it  certainly  is  a  fad,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
every  smoker  in  the  United  States  could  be  satisfied  and  pleased  witnout  the  importa- 
tion of  a  pound  of  tobacco,  as  their  taste  and  ideas  would  soon  become  accustomed 
to  the  tobacco  grown  here.  You  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  island  of 
Cuba  raises  tobacco  for  Cuban  consumers  and  allows  the  importation  of  no  tobacco. 

II.  In  our  opinion,  there  will  be  no  increase  in  the  importation  of  leaf  tobacco, 
and  especially  of  Sumatra  tobacco,  by  a  decrease  of  duty.  In  such  case  there  certainly 
will  be  a  loss  to  the  Government  in  revenue  and  possibly  a  benefit  to  no  one  except 
to  the  growere  of  tobacco  on  the  island  of  Sumatra.  If  you  will  investigate  the  con- 
ditions of  the  tobacco  industry  on  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java  you  will  find  that 
they  have  organized  themselves  into  a  trust,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is 
one  of  the  best  organized  trusts  in  the  world  for  the  control  of  their  product.  Not 
only  can  they  increase  or  decrease  the  production  at  will,  but  they  can  increase  or 
decrease  the  selling  price  at  will. 

From  the  simple  fact  that  the  tobacco  grown  on  the  island  of  Sumatra  is  sold  in 
a  different  market  from  where  it  is  raised,  not  one  pound  can  be  purchased  outside 
of  this  market.  Their  tobacco  is  sold  by  inscription,  which  virtually  means  an  auc- 
tion where  no  bids  are  accepted  for  less  than  a  stipulated  sum.  With  such  condi- 
tions, you  can  readily  see  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  this  organization  to  stipulate  at 
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their  inscriptions  any  price  that  it  may  demand  for  its  tobacco.  Should  you  lower 
the  duty  on  tobacco,  it  is  possible  that  this  organization  will  increase  the  price  of 
tobacco  at  its  inscriptions  just  enough  to  take  a  part  or  the  whole  of  said  reduction. 
In  such  case  there  will  be  no  one  benefited  in  the  United  States,  and  those  clamor- 
ing for  a  lower  duty  will  not  be  benefited  one  iota. 

No  doubt  it  will  be  argued  that  a  reduction  of  revenue  will  increase  the  importation 
of  Sumatra  tobacco.  If  the  duty  was  lowered  to  such  an  extent  that  the  inferior  grades 
of  Sumatra  tobacco  could  be  purchased  and  sold  at  a  profit  in  the  United  States,  there 
might  be  an  increase  in  importation.  However,  owing  to  the  kind  of  goods  that  are 
demanded  by  the  manufacturers  to-day,  the  lowering  of  the  duty,  in  our  opinion,  will 
not  increase  the  importation  for  the  reason  that  there  is  now  a  scarcity  of  tobacco  in 
the  market  of  the  United  States  suitable  for  their  use.  There  are  years  when  importers 
find  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  right  kind  of  tobacco  to  supply 
their  trade  at  prices  that  will  be  profitable. 

You  will  no  doubt  review  the  importations  of  tobacco  for  a  number  of  years.  This 
year  there  was  imported  30,267  bales,  and  the  highest  importation  since  1903  was 
41,044  bales.  In  our  opinion  such  importations  are  governed  entirely  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  crop.  If  there  is  a  poor  crop,  the  importations  are  small;  and  if  there  is 
a  good  crop,  the  importations  are  large.  This  year,  had  there  been  sufficient  tobacco 
suitable  to  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  there  would  have  been  a  larger 
number  of  bales  imported.  This  can  be  proven  from  the  fact  that  several  thousand 
bales  of  Java  tobacco  was  imported  to  take  the  place  of  Sumatra;  and  Java  tobacco  is 
considered  inferior  to  the  Sumatra  tobacco. 

We  earnestly  request  you  to  make  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  conditions 
under  which  tobacco  is  marketed  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  should  you  find  that 
the  Dutch  syndicate  can  increase  or  decrease  the  price  of  tobacco  at  will;  and  should 
you  find  also  that  there  will  be  no  increase  in  importation,  therefore  no  increase  in 
revenue  to  the  Government,  there  can  be  but  one  loser,  and  that  is  revenue  to  the 
Government,  and  possibly  a  benefit  to  no  one  except  the  growers  of  tobacco  on  the 
island  of  Sumatra.  It  is  barely  possible  that  any  lowering  of  duty  might  be  divided 
between  the  importers  of  the  United  States  and  the  growers  of  tobacco  on  the  island 
of  Sumatra. 

Havana  tobacco  is  marketed  in  a  different  manner  from  the  Sumatra,  and  the  price 
is  governed  the  same  as  in  our  country  by  supply  and  demand.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  their  tobacco  is  packed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  whether  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  importation  or  not.  Of  course  if  more  wrappers  were  allowed 
to  come  in  as  fillers,  there  would  naturally  be  an  increase  of  fillers  imported  into  the 
United  States. 

In  further  explanation,  the  Government  allows  25  pounds  of  tobacco  to  make  a 
thousand  cigars.  If  25  per  cent  of  this  25  pounds  is  allowed  to  come  in  as  fillers, 
the  said  25  pounds  would  contain  6}  pounds  of  wrappers,  which  is  more  than  enough 
to  wrap  a  thousand  cigars.  Therefore,  the  Government  could  expect  nothing  but 
revenue  from  fillers  from  the  island  of  Cuba.  Besides,  the  other  countries  importing 
their  tobaccos  could  change  their  method  of  packing  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
would  be  no  wrappers  imported  into  the  Unitea  States,  as  each  25  pounds  of  tobacco 
would  contain  sufficient  wrappers  to  cover  1,000  cigars.  Therefore,  the  Government 
would  receive  no  revenue  from  wrappers  whatever. 

We  can  not  understand  why,  when  we  have  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  island  of 
Cuba,  we  can  not  export  into  their  country  tobacco  at  the  same  duty  at  which  their 
tobacco  is  imported  into  the  United  States.  In  Florida  we  are  growing  a  wrapper 
tobacco  which  resembles  their  Cuban  production  to  such  an  extent  that  were  we  al- 
lowed to  export  into  their  country  at  the  same  duty  that  they  import  into  ours,  we 
could  find  a  large  market. 

III. 

In  presenting  to  you  the  argument  that  neither  the  consumer  nor  the  small  manu- 
facturer will  be  benefited,  vou  will  realize  from  the  statements  made  before  that  any 
reduction  you  make  upon  the  duty  on  Sumatra  tobacco  may  be  divided  between  the 
Dutch  syndicate  and  the  large  manufacturers  and  importers  of  tfce  United  States. 
The  large  combined  manufacturers  to-day  control  75  per  cent  of  the  manufactured 
cigars  of  the  United  States,  and  this  clearly  shows  that  if  there  is  any  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  reduction,  they  would  be  the  largest  beneficiaries. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  smaller  manufacturers  will  be  benefited  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  tariff  on  Sumatra  tobacco.  We  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true,  for  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  large  buyers  of  commodities  of  any  kind  obtain  them  at  a  cheaper 
price  than  the  small  buyers.    In  such  case,  the  duty  being  lowered,  the  large  manu- 
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facturers  would  still  buy  their  tobacco  at  a  cheaper  price.  Besides,  running  their 
business  on  a  large  scale  would  naturally  cheapen  tneir  product.  Therefore,  the 
same  competition  that  the  small  manufacturers  have  to-day  under  the  present  duty, 
they  would  have  under  a  lower  duty. 

It  is  also  our  opinion  that  the  lowering  of  the  duty  will  not  in  any  way  benefit  the 
smoker  or  consumer  of  cigars.  For  your  information  I  will  state  that  it  takes  only 
1}  pounds  of  imported  Sumatra  tobacco  to  wrap  1,000  cigars.  (I  shall  confine  my 
figures  to  5-cent  cigars,  which  greatly  outnumber  any  other  cigar  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.)  Any  decrease  in  duty  on  2  pounds  of  tobacco,  when  divided  up 
on  1,000  cigars,  would  be  such  a  small  fraction  of  a  cent  that  the  smoker  would  have 
to  pay  the  same  price  as  before.  It  may  be  argued  that  a  better  class  of  cigars 
would  be  made.  To  an  argument  of  this  kind,  there  is  but  one  answer,  and  that  is. 
that  the  manufacturers  do  not  give  anything  away.  Therefore,  if  the  consumers  and 
small  manufacturers  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  any  reduction,  it  is  but  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  largest  beneficiary,  if  any,  in  the  United  States  would  be  the  large 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  of  cigars. 

The  various  5-cent  cigars  are  sold  by  the  manufacturers  to  the  wholesale  dealers 
usually  at  from  $25  to  $28.  and  in  turn  they  are  sold  to  the  retail  dealers  at  from  $32 
to  $35  per  thousand;  and  tne  consumers  in  most  cases  pay  5  cents  each,  and  sometimes 
six  for  25  cents.  Therefore,  this  goes  to  show  that  any  reduction  in  Sumatra  tobacco 
will  eventually  be  divided  between  the  Dutch  syndicate  on  the  island  of  Sumatra 
and  the  large  manufacturers  and  importers  of  the  United  States. 

IV. 

Any  reduction  will  be  a  detriment  to  the  tobacco  farming  industry  of  the  United 
States.  In  arguing  this  pointy  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  tne  fact  that  we 
believe  to  leave  the  duty  as  it  is  to-day  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  Government  in 
revenue;  and  there  certainly  can  be  no  injury  to  the  importers  and  manufacturers  to 
leave  the  duty  just  as  it  is  at  present.  Their  business  has  been  run  for  years  based 
upon  the  tariff  as  it  stands  at  present.  These  manufacturers  and  importers  to-day 
are  certainly  among  the  rich  class  of  people  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  must  admit  that  any  reduction  in  tariff  on  tobacco  will 
materially  change  the  conditions  that  surround  the  growers  and  farmers  of  the  United 
States;  and  for  the  reason  that  they  have  based  their  investments  on  the  present  tariff, 
and  any  lowering  of  said  tariff  will  compel  them  to  reorganize  their  business  to  meet 
the  new  conditions.  They  would  naturally  have  to  grow  tobacco  cheaper  than  they 
have  in  the  past.  They  can  not  change  the  amount  of  fertilizer,  nor  the  price  of  land ; 
and  the  only  possible  reduction  that  they  could  make  in  the  cost  of  growing  would  be 
to  lessen  the  cost  of  labor,  as  it  takes  only  labor,  fertilizer,  and  land  to  produce  tobacco. 

Before  speaking  of  the  industry  in  Florida,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  large  investments  made  in  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, Texas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Porto  Rico  for  the  production  of 
tobacco  to  compete  with  the  imported  article.  Such  investments  were  made  after 
the  Government  itself  had  their  experts  make  different  experiments  to  improve  the 
quality.  They  have  bred  a  different  kind  of  seed,  and  have  introduced  new  means 
erf  saving;  and  to-day  the  Agricultural  Department  has  on  its  pay  roll  a  number  of 
men  who  are  still  experimenting  for  the  very  purpose  of  producing  an  article  which 
will  eventually  take  the  place  of  imported  tobacco. 

These  different  States  above  mentioned,  and  especially  Florida  and  Georgia,  have 
erected  over  the  land  what  we  term  artificial  shade  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  finer 
and  thinner  leaf.  It  may  also  be  of  some  interest  to  you  to  know  the  cost  of  such 
artificial  shade.  When  equipped  with  barn  room  to  save  the  tobacco,  the  cost  is 
virtually  $1,000  per  acre.  In  Florida  alone  there  are  5,000  acres  of  such  artificial 
shade  to-day,  and  it  is  struggling  for  its  profitable  existence  under  the  present  duty. 
Any  lowering  of  duty,  in  our  opinion,  will  virtually  be  the  confiscation  of  said 
property. 

From  the  best  information  that  I  can  obtain,  there  is  about  15,000  acres  of  such  arti- 
ficial shade  in  the  different  States  I  have  mentioned,  which  investment  alone 
would  amount  to  $15,000,000.  Such  investment  does  not  include  the  land  and  equip- 
ments necessary  for  the  producing  of  the  tobacco  nor  the  houses  needed  for  taking  care 
of  the  necessary  labor. 

The  cost  of  producing  tobacco  under  these  artificial  shades,  taking  into  consideration 
that  the  shade,  when  built  of  wood,  lasts  only  about  4  years,  and  not  this  long  unless 
repaired  every  year,  and  when  built  of  cloth  it  has  to  be  renewed  every  year,  from  the 
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best  calculations  that  I  have  been  able  to  make,  is  about  60  cents  per  pound  in  Florida. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  cost  is  exceeded  in  other  States  where  the  labor  is  higher. 

The  finer  grades  of  tobacco  grown  under  this  artificial  shade  are  being  sold  in  the 
markets  for  $1 .75  per  pound,  but  there  is  only  about  20  per  cent  of  such  tobacco.  The 
lower  grades  are  marketed  at  from  8  cents  to  $1 ;  and  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  per- 
centage of  these  lower  grades  whether  the  crop  can  be  profitably  grown  or  not.  The 
cost  of  packing  such  artificial  shade  is  about  15  cents  per  pound,  and  the  shrinkage  is 
about  20  per  cent.  By  making  these  calculations  you  will  find  that  the  field  cost  of  50 
cents  added  to  the  15  cents  for  packing  and  to  the  loss  from  shrinkage  of  20  per  cent, 
which  amounts  to  12}  cents,  will  run  the  average  cost  of  Florida  tobacco  packed  in 
bales  to  virtually  77}  cents  per  pound. 

I  make  this  statement  for  the  reason  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  their 
statistics  have  stated  the  farm  value  of  Florida  and  Georgia  tobacco  for  the  year 
1912  to  be  30  cents  and  Connecticut  24  cents.  In  making  these  statistics  the  Govern- 
ment evidently  calculated  the  number  of  pounds  of  tobacco  that  were  grown  of  all 
classes,  which  included  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  open  for  fillers  and  which  sells  in  the 
market  at  from  15  cents  to  18  cents.  As  there  was  grown  about  an  equal  acreage  of  the 
two  classes  of  tobacco,  the  average  would  possibly  be  from  30  cents  to  32  cents.  There- 
fore, no  doubt  their  figures  when  taken  as  an  entire  amount  are  correct.  However,  you 
will  find  upon  investigation  that  the  tobacco  which  is  being  grown  to  compete  with  the 
Sumatra  tobacco  costs,  when  all  repairs  and  deteriorations  are  considered,  at  least  50 
cents  per  pound. 

This  artificial  shade  is  not  the  only  investment  that  would  be  injured  materially 
bv  the  reduction  of  tariff  on  tobacco;  for  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  tobacco  grown  in  the  United  States  in  the  open,  which  is  being  improved  by  experi- 
ments; and  such  experiments  are  made  principally  to  produce  a  tobacco  that  will 
take  the  place  of  the  imported.  If  such  investments  are  compelled  to  compete  with 
the  cheaper  labor  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  not  only  cheaper  labor,  but  virtually 
slave  labor,  they  will  find  that  their  profits  will  be  nil,  and  many  will  be  compelled 
to  cease  the  growing  of  this  commodity. 

In  conclusion  we  trust  that  you  will  weigh  carefully  the  matter  of  any  reduction  in 
the  tariff  on  tobacco;  and  upon  investigation,  if  you  find  that  the  principal  benefi- 
ciaries of  such  a  reduction  will  be  the  large  manufacturers  and  importers  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Dutch  syndicate  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  we  pray  your  honorable 
board  to  recommend  that  the  tariff  in  Schedule  F,  in  regard  to  leaf  tobacco,  remain 
as  it  is  at  present,  remembering  that  the  source  of  all  revenue  of  the  world  is  princi- 
pally through  the  efforts  of  the  farming  industry. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  Shackleford.  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Alsop. 

TESTIMONY  OF  T.  W.  ALSOP,  REPRESENTING  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

TOBACCO  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Alsop  was  sworn  by  Mr.  Shackleford. 

Mr.  Alsop.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  New  England  Tobacco 
Growers'  Association,  and  I  simply  wish  to  file  their  brief  here  to-day. 
This  brief  also  contains  resolutions  passed  by  the  Connecticut  Leaf 
Tobacco  Board  of  Trade.  The  resolutions  of  the  New  England 
Tobacco  Growers'  Association  were  passed  at  their  recent  meeting, 
and  there  accompanies  it  nearly  500  signatures  of  growers  who  met 
at  this  annual  meeting  in  this  one  hall  and  signed  their  names  to  this 
petition.  They  represent  some  10,000  acres  of  tobacco,  or  very 
nearly  so.  The  brief  which  I  wish  to  file  also  contains  a  petition  from 
the  Jewish  Farm  Association. 

As  the  arguments  which  we  wish  to  present  are  exactly  the  same 
for  all  the  Connecticut  interests,  I  would  like  to  give  way  to  Mr. 
Floyd,  who  is  to  be  heard  on  this  matter  and  who  represents  the 
Connecticut  Leaf  Tobacco  Association. 
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Resolutions  and  Brief  of  the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association, 
the  Connecticut  Leaf  Tobacco  Association,  and  the  Connecticut  Jewish 
Farm  Association,  relative  to  proposed  changes  in  the  customs  duties, 
a8  provided  in  schedule  f,  paragraphs  220  and  221,  of  the  act  of  congress 
approved  August  5, 1909. 

New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association, 

East  Hartford,  Conn.,  January  11, 1913. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  association, 
held  at  Unity  Hall,  Hartford,  Conn.,  January  10,  1913: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  growers  of  tobacco  in  New  England,  here  assembled  in 
oar  annual  meeting,  representing  the  agricultural  crop  of  New  England,  which  as 
a  money  crop  ranks  first  in  value  for  this  section  of  the  United  States,  makes  use 
of  more  than  20,000  acres  of  land  of  great  value,  but  valuable  only  for  this  one  pur- 
pose, engaged  in  by  between  four  and  five  thousand  farmers,  who  give  employment 
to  many  thousands  more  of  men  and  women,  at  wages  of  from  $1.50  to  $3  per  diem, 
and  who  have  invested  in  this  industry  more  than  120,000,000,  do  earnestly  protest 
against  any  reduction  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  of  $l.&jper  pound  on  wrapper  tobacco. 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  J.  W.  Alsop  of  Avon,  Conn.,  Mr.  C.  M.  Hubbard  of  Sunder- 
land, Mass.,  Mr.  M.  L.  Floyd  of  Tariff ville,  Conn.,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Jones  of  South 
Windsor.  Conn.,  Mr.  Geo.  Mitchelson  of  Bloomfield,  Conn.,  Mr.  Edmund  Halladay 
of  Suffield,  Conn.,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Kearney  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  are  hereby  appointed 
as  delegates  to  represent  us  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  and  that  they  are  instructed  to  use  every  honorable  means  in  their  power 
to  defeat  anyreduction  of  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

Resolved,  That  we  petition  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  Congress  to 
use  every  effort  to  protect  our  interests  in  this  respect  and  that  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  forwarded  to  them. 

Attest: 

W.   K.  ACKLEY, 

Secretary  New  England  Tobacco  Growers9  Association. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  resolutions  passed  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  this  association,  held  January  10, 1913,  at  Unity  Hall,  Hartford,  Conn. 

W.  E.  Acklby,  Secretary. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers1  Association, 
in  convention  assembled,  do  hereby  individually  indorse  and  ratify  the  action  of 
our  association,  taken  this  the  10th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1913,  relative  to  the  cus- 
toms duty  on  cigar  leaf  wrapper  tobacco,  and  do  hereby  subscribe  our  names  and 
append  our  addresses,  together  with  the  number  of  acres  of  tobacco  represented  by 
us  at  this  convention. 

(Signed  by  500  tobacco  growers.) 

CONNECTICUT  JEWISH  FARMERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  above  organization  (whose  membership  is  45), 
in  a  meeting  holden  for  the  especial  purpose,  have 

Resolved,  That  we  agree  with  the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers7  Association  in 
protesting  against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  wrapper  leaf  tobacco;  and  it  is  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  presented  to  the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers' 
Association,  to  be  filed  with  their  regular  protest  against  tariff  revision  on  tobacco. 

Harry  M.  Ramp  (chairman),  Joseph  Bermant,  Abraham  Rosenberg,  Isaac 
S.  Levine,  S.  Zipkin,  Ch.  Levine  (secretary),  S.  Samuel  Compaine, 
L.  Franklin,  M.  Kaufman,  Samuel  Levine;  Jacob  Bermant,  Aaron  Doh- 
kin,  S.  Rosenberg,  I.  Jacobstein,  Benjamin  Kemter,  J.  Sugarman,  I. 
Silberman,  B.  M.  Rosenberg,  Sam  Bermant,  Henry  Liebman,  Jacob 
Blum,  Morris  Bakerman,  I.  Krainee,  Paul  Ravitch,  Samuel  Asbel,  Paul 
Liebman,  Sam  Asbel,  Louis  Wetstone,  Ch.  Joseph. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  LEAF  TOBACCO  ASSOCIATION. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  January  IS,  1913. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  following  is  a  true  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Connecticut  Leaf  Tobacco  Association,  held  at  the  Allyn  House,  Hartford, 
Goon.,  December  19, 1*12. 
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"Retolved,  That  a  legislative  committee  to  consist  of  five  members  be  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  draw  up  briefs  and  arguments  and  to  have  full  authority  to 

Sto  Washington  and  present  their  arguments  before  the  committee  on  January  17, 
13,  and  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  directors  of  the  New  England  Tobacco 
Growers'  Association." 

Attest: 

Maurice  Hartman, 
Sccrttary  Connecticut  Leaf  Tobacco  Association. 
Hartfoed,  Conn.,  January  17,   1913. 
The  Committee  on  Way*  and  Meant,  Berate  of  Repretentativet,  WatkingUm,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  Connecticut  Leaf  Tobacco  Association  and  the  New  England 
Tobacco  Growers'  Association  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  your  committee  in  granting 
the  representatives  of  our  associations,  as  well  as  other  tobacco  interests  in  the  United 
States,  a  day  in  which  we  could  present  to  your  committee  our  views  upon  the  relation 
and  effect  of  a  customs  tariff  upon  our  tobacco  industries. 

The  present  as  well  as  the  incoming  administration  is  pledged  to  a  revision  of  the 
present  customs. 

You  have  set  aside  this  Friday,  January  17,  1913,  as  a  day  on  which  all  interested 
in  the  tobacco  industry  of  this  country  can  come  before  your  committee  as  our  legis- 
lative representatives  and  present  our  views  as  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  maintain- 
ing the  present  rates  of  duties  or  an  increase  or  reduction  thereof. 

As  represents  lives  of  our  associations,  we  are  instructed  to  say  to  your  committee 
that  any  reduction  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  cigar  leaf  tobacco  would  be  injurious 
to  the  industry,  particularly  to  the  producers  of  such  leaf  in  this  country,  and  beg  to 
submit  in  support  of  our  position  the  fact  that  all  countries  from  which  this  country 
imports  tobacco  employ  in  the  production  thereof  labor  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
in  the  m>Titnum  25  cents  a  day  and  in  most  instances  a  far  less  per  diem,  whereas  in 
this  country  the  tobacco  producers  pay  for  such  labor  from  11.60  to  92, 50  per  day  and 
hi  many  instances  a  much  greater  per  diem;  and  further,  (he  islands  of  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  and  Java,  where  the  greatest  quantity  of  cigar  wrapper  leaf  imported  is  raised, 
because  of  rich  and  fertile  soil  and  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions,  have  been  enabled 
to  produce  a  type  of  cigar  leaf  that  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the  manufacture 
of  cigars  in  this  country,  as  is  instanced  by  the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June,  1612,  more  than  32,000  bales,  aggregating  about  5,000,000  pounds,  of  such  tobacco 
were  imported  into  this  country,  bringing  a  revenue  to  this  Government  of  over 
fi0,000,000. 

General  import*  of  tobacco  suitable  for  cigar  wrapper*. 
(Based  on  IS  per  cent  snapper  ruling.] 
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Tike  United  States  Government,  through  its  Department  of  Agriculture,  established 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  this 
country,  has  appropriated  and  spent  vast  sums  of  money  for  experimental  and  other 
work  in  establishing  such  methods  as  would  enable  agriculturalists  of  this  country  to 
produce  of  the  highest  type  every  commodity  of  the  farm  needed  and  used  by  our 
people.  With  this  in  view,  the  Department  or  Agriculture  has  received  through  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time  large  appropriations  for  the  specific  purpose  of  conducting 
extensive  and  expensive  experiments  on  the  location  of  suitable  soils  and  the  testing 
of  certain  very  expensive  methods  whereby  a  type  of  cigar  wrapper  leaf  tobacco  could 
be  produced  that  could  be  used  in  the  place  of  such  a  leaf  as  is  now  so  largely  imported. 

These  expensive  methods,  worked  out  by  the  Government  at  an  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  the  people's  money,  have  been,  under  the  present  customs  tariff  on  wrapper 
tobacco,  adopted  to  a  large  extent  by  many  of  the  agriculturalists  in  the  several  tobacco- 

ducing  States,  who  have  invested  millions  of  dollars  in  proper  lands  for  its  growth, 
lings  and  equipment  for  its  production,  that  a  cigar  wrapper  leaf  tobacco  that 
would  represent  the  most  advanced  type  of  wrapper  might  be  produced  that  would 
acceptably  take  the  place  of  the  leaf  now  so  largely  imported.  And  we  respectfully 
submit  that  such  a  leaf  has  been  developed  in  this  country  and  is  being  produced  in 
increasing  quantities  from  year  to  year,  and  without  the  rate  of  customs  duty  now  col- 
lected from  such  imported  leaf  it  would  be  no  longer  possible  for  us  to  produce  this 
high-grade,  expensive  cigar  leaf,  without  which  the  labor  and  expenditures  of  this 
Government  for  years  and  the  millions  already  invested  by  the  American  people  in 
this  industry  would  be  forever  lost,  and  the  lands  and  property  used  in  its  production 
practically  valueless. 

One  line  of  industry  alone  developed  as  a  result  of  these  experiments  and  investiga- 
tions is  the  growing  of  cigar  wrapper  leaf  tobacco  under  shade  or  teuts,  a  very  expen- 
sive method,  giving  employment  to  much  labor,  and  producing  a  very  superior  and 
satisfactory  leaf.  In  the  State  of  Connecticut  alone  2,000  acres  of  such  tobacco  was 
grown  this  past  season,  representing  an  investment  in  land,  buildings,  tools,  and 
equipment  of  approximately  $4*000,000,  and  giving  employment  to  from  1,600  to 
2,500  people,  or  an  average  of  2,000  the  year  round,  and  producing  this  past  season 
an  output  valued  at  $1,500,000.  All  this  has  developed  as  the  result  of  the  encourage- 
ment through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  tne  present  customs  duty  on  such 
imports  from  41  acres  of  such  shade-grown  tobacco  in  1901  to  the  2,000  acres  this 
past  season. 

To  repeat,  we  submit,  that  this  Government,  through  its  Congress  and  its  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  large  sums  appropriated  for  the  discovery  and  advance- 
ment of  the  science  of  producing  a  high-grade  tobacco  leaf  which  has  no  superior 
in  the  world,  have  a  right  to  expect,  not  to  say  demand,  that  now,  as  a  result  of  this 
incentive  and  their  investment  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  production  of  such  a  leaf, 
the  present  necessary  customs  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco  snail  not  be  changed,  to 
their  irreparable  loss  and  annihilation. 

We  can  not  believe  for  a  moment,  whether  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  "  tariff 
lor  revenue  only ' '  or  from  the  standpoint  of  "protection, ' '  that  the  growth  of  a  product 
in  itself  a  luxury  will  be  denied  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  tobacco-growing  sections 
of  this  country,  on  a  bare  living  profit,  by  a  reduction  of  the  present  necessary  cus- 
toms duty,  thus  destroying  the  industry  and  making  practically  valueless  the  lands, 
buildings,  and  equipment  invested  in  its  production,  destroying  the  capital  and 
throwing  thousands  of  laborers  engaged  in  its  production  out  of  employment,  depriving 
the  Government  of  this  proper  source  of  revenue,  with  a  resultant  benefit  only  to  a 
lam  syndicate  of  foreign  capitalists  interested  in  foreign  lands  and  a  foreign  product. 

it  has  been  suggested  from  the  standpoint  of  revenue  that  to  lower  the  customs 
rate  on  cigar-wrapper  leaf  tobacco  would  result  in  increased  importations  and  thus 
afford  the  Government  an  increased  revenue.  Let  us  look  to  the  past  and  see  what 
was  the  result  under  both  a  lower  and  a  higher  rate  of  duty. 
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Leaf  tobacco  imported  into  the  United  State* — Quantities,  value  foreign  market,  and 

revenue* 

Not*.— The  first  figures  under  each  year  are  of  leaf  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers,  and  the  last  row  of  figures 
under  each  year  represents  "all  other*  leaf  other  than  wrapper. 


Year. 


1801. 


1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


1896. 


1897. 
1896. 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 


1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 


Rate  of 
duty. 


$0.75 
2.00 

.35 
2.00 

.35 
2.00 

.35 
2.00 

.35 
2.00 
1.50 

.35 
1.50 
2.00 

.35 
1.50 

.35 
1.50 
1.85 

.35 
1.85 

.35 
1.85 

.35 
1.85 

.35 
1.85 

.35 
1.85 

.35 
1.85 

.35 
1.85 

.35 
1.85 

.35 
1.85 

.35 
1.85 

.35 
1.85 

.35 
1.86 

.35 
1.85 

.35 
1.85 

.35 


Quantities 
(pounds). 


7,235,515 
18,350 

17,083,682 
327,801 

14.353,039 
2,362,531 

16,322,197 
2,860,789 

13,495,557 

351,022 

3,758,907 

15,507,877 

4,191,015 

307 

15,872,996 
6,710,057 

23,687,664 
8,387,522 
632,908 
4,809,832 
3,013,396 
7,146,000 
4,146,356 

10,808,888 
4,807,574 

13,107,987 
5,073,473 

16,558,641 
5,542,401 

20,085,390 
5,614,373 

10,334,171 
6,016,561 
3,812,828 
6,171,826 
4,757,526 
6,435,385 
9,104,366 
5,303,285 
7,544,867 
5,354,514 
9,294,586 
5,456,891 

10, 186, 174 
5,719,591 

11,334,059 


Total 

value 

foreign 

market. 


$7,218,543 

25,712 

9,457,374 

259,937 
6,121,827 
1,979,657 
6,972,339 
2,912,458 
5,679,369 

406,641 
4,462,882 
6,121,438 
5,057,833 
300 
5,934,598 
6,829,367 
9,655,368 
3,497,408 

600,011 
2,485,921 
3,070,514 
4,123,895 
4,197,606 
6,763,501 
4,629,257 
7,591,351 
4,978,443 
8,017,7*6 
4,947,824 
8,997,041 
4,411,959 
4,872,750 
4,495,973 
1,876,9)1 
4,346,378 
2,579,937 
6,367,131 
4,956,113 
6,927,072 
3,510,419 
5,766,914 
4,658,104 
6,841,671 
6,586,732 
6,041,727 
5,067,689 


Value  per 
pound, 
foreign 
market. 


$0.94 
.94 
.68 
.715 
.43 
.95 
.409 

1.14 
.387 

1.371 

1.371 
.359 

1.074 

1.074 
.394 
.936 
.606 
.9811 
.9811 
.651 

1.049 
.6556 
.9211 
.6814 
.9036 
.5104 
.8874 
.4273 
.7396 
.4536 
.7636 
.4762 
.7413 
.4877 
.9617 
.5216 

1.1374 
.5455 

1.062 
.6341 
.9459 
.6558 
.9763 
.6291 

1.0781 
.5363 


Revenue 

produced 

to  the 

United 

States. 


$5,426,636 

36,718 

5,97*4,288 

655,698 

5,023,563 

4,725,063 

5, 712. 762 

6,701,579 

4,723,444 

702,044 

6,638,481 

5,427,757 

6,286,523 

615 

5,655,548 

10,065,085 
8,290,682 
5,081,284 
1,170,886 
1,683,439 
5,574,784 
2,601,100 
7,670,760 
S  783,111 
8,804,012 
4,587,796 
9,385,925 
5,796,524 

10,253,441 
7,029,886 

10,386,590 
3,616,966 

11,130,63$ 
1,334,4*9 

11,417,871 
1,665.134 

11,905,463 
3,186,528 
9,811,079 
2,640,701 
9,905,851 
3,253,106 

10,095,249 
3,565,161 

10,581,244 
3,966,920 


A  glance  at  the  foregoing  table  will  disclose  that  in  1891  under  a  75  cent  per  pound 
rate  of  duty  there  was  imported  7,235,515  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  of  the  necessary 
fineness  and  texture  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers,  on  which  was  collected  $5,426,636 
customs  revenue  to  this  Government;  while  in  1893,  the  second  year  after  the  $2 
per  pound  rate  of  duty  was  in  force,  the  quantity  of  such  wrapper  leaf  imported  was 
2,362,531  pounds,  on  which  the  customs  revenue  collected  was  $4,725,002:  and  in  1896. 
the  second  year  of  the  $1.50  per  pound  rate  of  duty,  the  quantity  of  such  leaf  imported 
was  4,191,015  pounds,  on  which  a  revenue  of  $6,286,523  was  collected;  while  in  1911, 
under  a  $1.85  customs  rate  of  duty,  5,719,591  pounds  of  such  leaf  were  imported, 
bringing  a  revenue  to  the  Government  of  $10,581,244. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  these  figures,  taken  from  the  officii^  Government  reports 
of  returns  made  by  the  respective  officers,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  when 
the  rate  of  duty  was  only  75  cents  per  pound — when  wrapper  tobacco  was  not  appraised 
by  the  standard  used  in  later  years — the  quantities  of  such  leaf  Imported  into  this 
country  has  not  appreciably  varied  as  a  result  of  the  change  of  cuetoms  rates,  except 
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what  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  changes  in  supply  and  demand  and  the 
development  of  the  industry  and  the  growth  of  the  country;  but  the  customs  revenue 
has  been  greatly  affected,  with  the  exception  of  1891,  when  abnormal  importations 
were  received  under  the  last  year  of  the  75  cent  per  pound  rate  of  duty,  notwithstand- 
ing which,  shows  no  increase  of  revenue  to  the  Government.  Since  1899,  the  second 
year  after  the  present  rate  of  $1 .85  had  been  established,  when  the  revenue  was  $5,574,- 
784,  the  revenue  has  greatly  increased  with  slight  variation  until  in  1911  such  imported 
leaf  under  the  $1.85  rate  produced  a  revenue  of  $10,581,244. 

It  can  not  be  disputed  that  tobacco  is  a  luxury  the  world  over.  In  the  years  from 
1884  to  1891,  under  the  75  cent  per  pound  customs  rate,  the  consumer  for  the  same 
grade  and  quality  of  cigar  paid  the  same  price  he  now  pays  under  a  $1.85  customs  rate 
of  duty.  The  past  has  proven  to  us  that  a  reduced  rate  of  customs  duty  on  wrapper 
leaf  tobacco  has  brought  no  benefit  to  the  consumer  to  compensate  the  Government 
for  the  resultant  loss  in  revenue.  We  repeat  that  such  action  would  not  benefit  the 
consumer,  but  would  sustain  a  loss  to  the  Government,  and  the  only  benefit  would  be 
to  foreign  syndicates,  foreign  lands,  foreign  labor,  and  a  foreign  product,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  an  American  industry  and  to  American  labor. 

In  considering  the  statistics  of  leaf  tobacco  imported  to  this  country  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  mat  prior  to  1883  the  term  "wrapper  tobacco"  was  not  known  in  the 
tariff  law  of  the  United  States,  as  all  leaf  tobacco  imported  paid  the  one  rate  of  duty. 
The  rate  of  duty  then  existing  of  35  cents  per  pound  may  have  been  sufficient  protec- 
tion to  the  cigar  leaf  then  produced  in  the  United  States.  Up  to  that  time  this  wrap- 
per from  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java  was  as  little  known  and  used,  as  was  the  high 
grade  of  wrapper  now  produced  in  this  country  after  scientific  study  and  at  great 
expense  a  few  years  ago.  When  this  wrapper  leaf  from  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java 
first  came  into  our  markets  its  superior  quality,  beauty,  and  utility  was  soon  recog- 
nized, and  as  soon  as  recognized  the  wrapper-producing  tobacco  farmer  in  the  United 
States  found  no  longer  a  market  at  the  old  price  for  his  product.  Then  it  was  that  an 
increased  customs  rate  and  a  differentiation  between  wrapper  leaf  and  "all  other" 
leaf  imported  became  a  necessity.  Later,  through  governmental  investigation,  at  a 
great  expense,  as  heretofore  referred  to,  practically  unused  and  then  valueless  lands 
were  found  especially  adapted  through  scientific  and  expensive  development  for 
the  production  of  what  might  be  called  an  American  substitute  for  the  new  foreign 
product. 

The  growth  of  this  new  American  product  and  the  development  of  the  old  cigar- 
wrapper  leaf  to  enhance  its  marketable  value  has  necessitated  enormous  investments 
and  large  yearly  expenditures  for  its  production,  which,  owing  to  the  vast  difference 
in  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  in  foreign  parts  and  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions 
existing  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java,  without  the  customs  protection  now  given 
this  commodity  the  work  of  years  by  tne  Government  and  the  tobacco  farmers  and 
their  large  investments,  will  go  for  naught. 

The  report  of  J.  B.  Stewart,  expert  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  tobacco 
investigations,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  1908  as  Bulletin  No. 
138,  gives  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  producing  this  new  and  superior  quality  of  cigar 
leaf  in  this  country.  He  reports  the  cost  of  growing  3  acres  of  shade-grown  tobacco 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Agricultural  Department  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  in 
1907.  The  3  acres  produced  4,204  pounds  of  tobacco  at  a  cost  of  production  in  the 
field  alone  of  $1,509.97,  and  the  cost  of  sorting,  baling,  and  fermenting  in  bulk  added 
15  cents  per  pound,  or  $630.60,  making  a  total  cost  of  production  of  the  3  acres  of 
$2,140.57,  or  59£  cents  per  pound.  This  tobacco  shrank  in  handling,  etc.,  5.37  per 
cent,  leaving  but  3,978  pounds  of  marketable  tobacco,  which  sold  for  about  86*  cents 
a  pound,  bringing  in  $2,353.31,  or  a  net  profit  of  $212.74  for  the  3  acres  of  shade  tobacco, 
or  $70.91  profit  per  acre. 

Under  our  system  of  deriving  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Government  the  col- 
lection of  customs  duties  on  tobacco  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  equitable  method, 
being  leas  of  a  hardship  on  the  consumer  than  on  almost  any  other  commodity  that 
is  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  it  is  proper  to  state  here  that  under  the  present 
rate  of  duty  on  agar  leaf  tobacco  the  consumer  is  getting  better  value  than  ever 
before  and  better  value  than  is  given  in  any  other  country. 

We  therefore  pray  for  the  continuation  of  the  good  work  being  carried  on  by  the 
Government  through  its  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  a  continuation  of  the 
present,  or  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  an  increased  rate  of  customs  duty  on  leaf- 
wrapper  tobacco,  as  a  continuation  of  such  rate  is  essential  to  assure  the  continuation 
of  tne  present  tobacco  industry  in  this  country. 

We  submit,  in  conclusion,  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  does  not  of  necessity  mean  a 
reduction  of  duties  on  all  commodities,  but  that  such  luxuries  as  cigar  leaf  tobacco 
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should  be  the  firet  in  consideration  in  providing  revenue  for  the  conduct  of  this 
Government,  and  by  doing  this  and  lowering  the  customs  duties  on  the  necessities 
of  life  the  beneficent  purpose  of  the  Government  could  and  would  be  best  secured. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  by  J.  W.  Alsop,  chairman,  of 
Avon,  Conn.;  Cyrus  M.  Hubbard,  of  Sunderland,  Mass.;  Marcus  L. 
Floyd,  of  Tariffville,  Conn. ;  Nathaniel  Jones,  of  South  Windsor,  Conn.; 
George  Mitch elson,  of  Bloomfield,  Conn.;  Edmund  Halladay,  of  Suf- 
field,  Conn.;  Thos.  J.  Kearney,  of  Windsor,  Conn,  its  delegates. 
The  Connecticut  Leaf  Tobacco  Association,  by  Marcus  L.  Floyd,  chairman, 
of  Tariffville,  Conn.;  Benjamin  L.  Haas,  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  Fred  B. 
Griffin,  of  Bloomfield,  Conn.;  Frank  H.  Whipple,  of  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Samuel  Hartman,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  its  representatives. 

Mr.  Shaokleford.  Mr.  Floyd  is  the  ne^t  witness. 

TESTIMONY  OF  M.  L.  FLOYD,  REPRESENTING  THE  CONNECTICUT 

LEAF  TOBACCO  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Floyd  was  sworn  by  Mr.  Shaokleford. 

Mr.  Floyd.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  brief  which  has  been 
filed  by  the  president  of  the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Associa- 
tion answers,  perhaps,  every  question  that  would  be  asked,  and  gives 
such  information  as  I  think  tnis  committee  will  want,  in  arriving  at 
a  conclusion  as  to  whether  tobacco  is  a  fit  subject  to  bring  to  this 
Government  revenue  for  running  the  Government,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  very  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  extended  statement 
or  detail  further  than  to  make  a  few  suggestions. 

I  believe  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  as  well  as  the  incoming 
administration — I  hope  you  will  not  construe  this  as  a  speech,  because 
I  am  simply  working  up  to  a  point — to  put  the  burden  of  running  the 
Government  where  it  will  be  felt  least.  The  consumer  is  the  man  that 
we  want  to  consider,  and  I  want  to  submit  to  you,  gentlemen,  that 
the  duty  now  levied  on  tobacco  does  not  bear  down  as  a  burden  on 
the  consumer  of  cigars  of  this  country. 

I  want  to  submit  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  theie  is  no  man  in  this 
hall  or  in  this  country  that  can  tell  you  whether  the  cigar  that  he  is 
smoking,  and  that  he  paid  5  cents  for,  10  cents  for,  or  two  for  a  quarter, 
sells  in  the  market  for  $32  or  $38  a  thousand.  I  submit  further  to 
you,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  cigar  business  who 
smokes  a  10-cent  cigar — and  I  will  even  go  to  the  manufacturer  for 
that — that  can  tell  me  that  a  certain  cigar  for  which  hepays  10  cents 
will  sell  in  the  market  for  $62  or  $68  per  1,000.  Therefore  it  is 
impossible  that  the  consumer  can  recognize  that  he  is  bearing  any 
burden,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  duty  on  anything  in  this 
country  wheie  the  tax  rests  so  lightly  on  the  consumer  as  the  tobacco 
tax.  Now,  some  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  suggested — 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  for  instance — that  his  sympathies  are 
with  the  small  manufacturer,  and  that  the  small  manufacturer  has 
been  driven  out  of  business  because  of  the. tax.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen, 
what  drove  the  man  that  manufactured  plug  tobacco  out  of  business? 
There  is  none  of  that  imported  in  this  country,  yet  there  were  thou- 
sands of  little  factories  scattered  all  over  tins  country,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  that  do  not  exist  to-day.  Did  the  tariff  drive 
them  out?  No;  it  was  money,  capital,  brains,  improved  machinery, 
the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
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I  want  to  tell  you  further,  gentlemen,  although  my  statement  may 
differ  from  that  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  that  the 
only  prosperous  importer  of  tobacco  into  this  country  to-day  is  the 
large  man  who  is  able  to  bring  foreign  tobacco  here  in  large  quantities. 
I  want  to  tell  you  also  that  the  most  successful  users  to-day  of  tobacco 
are  the  users  of  Georgia  and  Florida  tobacco — and  I  understand  that 
Alabama  is  now  also  producing  some  very  good  tobacco — and  Con- 
necticut tobacco  also,  and  they  have  made  inroads  on  the  man  who 
uses  imported  Sumatra  tobacco.  They  are  asking  for  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  manufacturer,  but  the  small 
manufacturer  would  not  benefit  by  it,  and  I  think  you  can  see  that 
very  clearly.  The  small  man  could  manufacture  years  ago,  but  the 
little  man  can  not  go  to  Sumatra  and  buy  his  tobacco,  oecause  he 
can  not  stand  the  expense,  while  the  large  man  who  goes  over  there 
and  buys  1,500  or  2,000  bales  can  distribute  the  cost  so  that  it  does 
not  fall  very  heavily  on  one  bale.  Now,  the  gentleman  on  the  right 
here  seems  to  suggest  that  we  want  protection.  Well,  I  would  not 
say  I  do  not  believe  in  that  altogether,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I 
think  that  whether  it  is  the  present  administration  or  the  incoming 
administration,  I  think  they  are  going  to  do  justice  to  the  farmer  and 
the  worker,  and  I  think  both  are  recognized  alike.  I  do  not  believe, 
gentlemen,  that  this  Government  has  the  right  to  expend  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  through  its  Agricultural  Department 
to  lead  us  into  new  paths,  into  new  methods  of  production  and 
producing  those  commodities  in  this  country  that  are  produced  in 
foreign  countries,  without  protection  necessary  to  produce  that 
article — that  commodity. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  so  little  considerate  or  so  narrow 
minded,  or  that  75  per  cent  of  the  gentlemen  sitting  in  this  room  are 
so  small  and  narrow  minded  that  we  would  want  protection  on  a  com- 
modity when  it  was  working  a  detriment  and  a  hardship  to  many  of 
our  countrymen.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  tariff  does  work  a 
hardship  on  the  consumer,  and  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  to  be  par- 
ticularly mindful  about  the  importer.  I  think  he  is  able  to  take  care 
of  himself.  I  do  not  know  how  many  automobiles  those  gentlemen 
from  New  York  own,  whether  they  have  five  or  six,  but  I  do  believe 
that  the  farmer  does  not  need  protection  on  that  commodity,  and  that 
it  is  not  an  injury  to  the  consumer,  that  it  does  not  bear  down  heavily 
on  the  man  that  uses  the  product,  and  it  works  no  ill  to  any  man. 
And  I  think  I  am  justified  m  asking  for  a  duty  on  it. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to  suggest  only  one  thing.  First,  is 
there  any  commodity  that  comes  into  the  country  that  can  bear  a 
revenue  that  rests  so  easily  and  lightly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  con- 
sumer as  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  believe,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
seems  to  believe,  the  importer,  that  greater  importation  of  foreign 
tobacco  would  stimulate  the  growth  of  domestic  tobacco  and  in- 
crease production  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  It  would  increase  his  business  possibly,  and  decrease 
ours. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Do  you  believe  it  would  have  the  opposite  effect; 
that  greater  importations  would  have  the  effect  of  curtailing  pro- 
duction in  this  country) 
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Mr.  Floyd.  Absolutely.  For  every  pound  of  tobacco  we  bring 
in  there  is  one  pound  less  to  be  produced  here.  For  every  cigar  you 
bring  in  there  is  one  cigar  less  made  by  our  workmen.  And  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  we  employ  a  great  many  more  men  in  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco  than  there  are  employed  in  the  handling  of  leaf. 
The  leaf  dealer  has  two  or  three  office  men  and  possibly  two  or  three 
salesmen  and  a  warehouseman. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  increasing  the  15  per  cent 
clause  in  the  law  to  25  per  cent?  Wouldn't  the  result  be  the  in- 
crease of  wrappers  to  precisely  the  difference  at  which  they  are  sold 
now,  $1.85,  and  55  cents  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  On  the  Cuban  importation? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Floyd.  As  I  understood  that  proposition,  at  the  present  time 
there  is  a  15  per  cent  limit.  If  there  is  5  pounds  or  8  pounds  or  11 
pounds,  up  to  15,  it  pays  the  15  per  cent  revenue,  but  if  there  is  16 
pounds  it  pays  $1.85  on  the  entire  package.  Then,  I  want  to  say  to 
you,  as  an  individual,  not  as  the  representative  of  any  association, 
that  if  that  same  scale  was  increased  to  25  per  cent  I  tnink  it  would 
be  only  just.  If  there  was  15  pounds  or  5  pounds  it  should  be  taxed 
at  $1.85,  less  the  reciprocity. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  would  not  object  to  it? 

Mr.  Floyd.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  regard  to  changing  the  words  "  suitable  for  wrap- 
pers" to  " commercially  known  as  wrappers"  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  think  m  either  case  there  would  be  a  certain  amount 
of  complications.  If  it  is  suitable  it  becomes  commercial.  The 
moment  a  thing  is  suitable  for  a  certain  use  it  seems  to  me,  it  becomes 
commercially  used,  as  long  as  it  is  used  in  a  certain  way. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  would  practically  give  the  decision  as  to  what  was 
wrapper  and  what  was  not  over  to  the  opinion  of  the  importer. 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the  exact  effect. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  know  that  is  one  of  the  old  jokers.    When  they 
want  to  get  rid  of  the  duty  they  change  it  to  "  commercially  known 
instead  of  "  suitable  for  wrappers,"  and  it  has  always  resulted  in  a 
fraud  in  the  duty. 

Mr.  Floyd.  It  just  broadens  out  the  case  10  per  cent — it  gives 
them  25  per  cent  instead  of  15  per  cent  leeway,  but  it  is  still  a  very 
high  proposition,  because  if  there  are  16  per  cent  of  wrappers  in  a 
bale  you  would  have  to  pay  duty  on  the  entire  lot. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  States  are  producing  this  grade  of  tobacco 
wrappers  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  I 
am  told  that  they  produce  some  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Connecticut  produces  the  larger  portion,  does  it  not! 

Mr.  Floyd.  Why,  I  think  m  Connecticut  we  produce  about  2,000 
acres. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  many  million  pounds  do  you  produce  of  that 
tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Fuoyd.  I  have  got  that  in  the  brief  there.  I  think  it  will  show 
about  1,200  to  1,400  pounds  per  acre  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  produce  in  Connecticut  about  28,000,000 
pounds  a  year.    What  per  cent  of  this  is  shade  tobacco  I 
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Mr.  Floyd.  A  very  small  percentage. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Do  you  produce  20  per  cent ) 

Mr.  Floyd.  No;  we  do  not  produce  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  would  you  say  the  American  production  of 
this  class  of  wrappers  amounted  to  annually  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Ido  not  believe  the  entire  wrapper  production  now 
would  be  over  8,000  bales. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  many  million  pounds  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  There  are  150  pounds  to  the  bale. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  That  would  be  about  12,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  there  are  at  least  6,000,000  pounds  imported 
into  this  country,  so  at  least  one-third  of  the  consumption  is  im- 
ported? 

Mr.  Floyd.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  took  the  stand 
before  me  said  that  he  thought  the  importation,  if  you  reduced  the 
duty  to  SI  instead  of  $1.85,  would  bring  to  the  Government  more 
revenue  than  the  present  rate  of  duty  does.  If  that  were  the  case, 
then  we  would  be  wiped  off  the  map  entirely,  because  that  would 
represent  all  the  cigars  used  in  one  season  and  have  some  to  spare 
for  the  next  crop. 

TESTIMONY    OF   HOT.    AUGUSTIN   L0VESGAH,    C0NGEESSMAH- 
ELECT  FE0M  THE  FIEST  DISTRICT  OF  COHTTECTICUT. 

Mr.  Lonergan  was  sworn  by  Mr.  Shackleford. 

Mr.  Lonergan.  May  it  please  your  honorable  committee,  I  appear 
here  not  as  a  tobacco  man,  but  as  the  Representative  elect  of  the  first 
congressional  district  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  which  is  the  tobacco- 
growing  belt  in  that  State.  There  are  29  towns  in  the  district  and  to- 
bacco is  raised  upon  a  large  scale.  I  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  on  the 
Democratic  platform.  With  my  party,  I  regard  tobacco  as  a  luxury, 
and  being  a  luxury  that  it  is  a  natural  revenue  producer  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Now,  the  question ,  it  appears  to  me,  for  your  honorable  commit- 
tee to  take  into  consideration  is  whether  or  not  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
will  increase  the  revenue.  The  statistics  that  have  been  given  to  me 
indicate  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  will  not  increase  the  revenue, 
and  if  you  gentlemen  so  find,  then  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no 
reason  whatsoever  why  the  rate  should  be  reduced.  Another  ques- 
tion is,  Would  a  reduction  of  the  rate  prove  of  benefit  to  the  manufac- 
turer, and  if  so  would  it  be  a  benefit  to  the  men  who  are  employed 
as  cigar  makers  f 

The  experience  of  the  trade  is  that  the  pay  of  cigar  makers  was 
not  increased  during  the  time  that  we  had  a  lower  tariff  rate.  The 
next  question  is,  Would  the  consumer  benefit  in  any  way?  Would 
a  10-cent  cigar  be  decreased  in  price,  and  would  a  5-cent  cigar  be 
decreased  in  price  t  Experience  proves  that  during  the  time  we  had  a 
lower  rate  the  price  of  cigars  was  just  the  same  as  it  was  before. 
Tobacco  is  a  luxury.  That  is  why  I  am  here,  gentlemen,  as  a  Demo- 
crat, to  advocate  the  maintenance  of  the  present  rate  and,  if  anything, 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  being  a  luxury,  it  might  stand  an 
increased  rate.    Some  15  or  18  years  ago  the  rate  was  $2  instead 
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of  $1.85,  and  it  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  say,  upon  an  examination 
of  the  briefs  that  have  been,  filed  here,  whether  or  not  it  will  stand 
an  increased  rate.  I  am  not  advocating  it,  but  I  am  suggesting  it  for 
your  consideration. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  understand  you  are  a  Congressman  elect  f 

Mr.  Lonergan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Foednet.  And  you  are. a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Lonergan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  asking  protection  for  the  tobacco  industry 
of  your  State? 

Mr.  Lonergan.  What,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  asking  protection  for  the  tobacco  industry 
of  your  State? 

Mr.  Lonergan.  I  beg  your  pardon — I  did  not  employ  the  word 
"protection."  I  claim  this,  as  the  Democratic  Party  claimed  in  the 
campaign  of  1912,  and  which,  to  my  mind,  is  a  sound  doctrine,  that  we 
should  nave  a  graded  rate,  and  that  the  maximum  rate  should  be 
imposed  on  the  luxuries,  that  a  moderate  rate  should  be  imposed 
on  the  articles  of  common  use,  and  that  the  lowest  rate  should  be 
imposed  on  necessities,  or,  in  an  instance  where  fairness  may  indi- 
cate, to  producers  as  well  as  consumers  no  rate  at  all. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Like  sugar,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Lonergan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  production  of  tobacco  in  your  State  is  a  great 
industry,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Lonergan.  Yes,  siri 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  woolen  industry  is  also  a  great  industry  ? 

Mr.  Lonergan.  In  Hartford  County,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
there  are  two  towns  where  they  have  woolen  mills,  Manchester  ana 
Glastonbury.  In  the  first  district  we  also  have  knitting  mills  and  a 
carpet  industry.  In  Tolland  County  there  are  several  very  prosperous 
woolen  and  worsted  manufacturing  concerns. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  feel  toward  the  woolen  industry  as  you  do 
toward  the  tobacco  industry  ? 

Mr.  Lonergan.  Is  that  a  fair  question  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  it  is  not  I  will  state  it  in  another  way.  Do  you 
believe  in  adequate  protection  for  the  woolen  industry  as  well  as 
adequate  protection  for  the  tobacco  industry  ? 

Mr.  Lonergan.  I  believe — yes,  and  I  believe  that  when  I  say  "yes" 
I  pronounce  the  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  Party — that  the  Demo- 
crats do  not  stand  for  anything  that  will  injure  or  destroy  a  legiti- 
mate industry. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  they  voted  for  free  wool,  what  would  you  think 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Lonergan.  The  manufacturers  have  cried  for  free  wool.  The 
manufacturers  up  our  way  want  free  wool. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Show  me  a  manufacturer  of  woolen  goods  that 
wants  free  wool  except  for  the  purpose  of  getting  cheaper  raw  mate- 
rial, and  I  will  show  you  a  white  blackbird.  How  about  the  man 
who  produces  wool  ?  Have  you  any  interest  in  him,  the  same  as  you 
have  in  the  man  who  produces  tobacco  in  Connecticut  ? 
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Mr.  Lonergan.  Of  course.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  say  that 
we  are  not  dealing  with  anything  outside  or  this  rate  on  tobacco. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Not  just  now,  out  you  will  when  you  get  into  the 
House  after  the  4th  of  March. 

Mr.  Lonergan.  Yes;  and  I  will  cross  the  bridge  when  I  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Foedney.  Well,  I  will  see  how  you  get  across  it. 

Mr.  Lonergan.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  have  a  large  sheep- 
growing  industry  out  in  the  Northwest,  and  I  know  how  the  men 
out  there  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  If  free  trade  on  wool  would  seriously  cripple  or 
practically  destroy  that  industry,  then  what  would  you  do  in  refer- 
ence to  free  wool)    Is  that  a  fair  question? 

Mr.  Lonergan.  I  do  not  think  the  case  is  parallel,  because  tobacco 
is  a  luxury. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Then  I  will  withdraw  the  question.  I  do  not  want 
to  argue  politics. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  regard  tobacco  as  a  legitimate  revenue  pro- 
ducer? 

Mr.  Lonergan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Upon  which  the  Government  has  a  right  to  raise  a 
certain  portion  of  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Lonergan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  know  how  much  revenue  we  get  from  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Lonergan.  I  do  not  know  except  as  it  is  shown  here  in  the 
brief. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Have  you  any  objection  to  raising  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  on  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Lonergan.  That  is  a  question  for  my  friends  here  to  answer. 
They  say  there  is  no  objection.  I  jwould  prefer  to  have  Mr.  Floyd 
answer  that. 

Mr.  Rainey.  If  we  can  get  more  revenue  out  of  it  then  would  you 
be  in  favor  of  it  ¥ 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  want  to  say  yes,  that  I  believe  tobacco  is  a  good 
source  upon  which  to  raise  revenue,  and  I  think  it  should  be  carried 
just  as  far  as  it  can  be  reasonably.  I  believe  it  ought  to  bear  its 
lull  share  of  the  burden. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  think  it  bears  its  full  share  now  ? 

Mr.  Floyd.  As  I  said  to  you  a  while  ago,  it  is  the  best  material  on 
which  to  raise  revenue  because  you  can  not  locate  the  burden.  It  is 
the  most  evenly  distributed  burden  that  was  ever  offered  to  the 
American  or  any  other  people.     I  think  I  make  that  very  clear. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Suppose  we  could  raise  several  million  dollars  more 
by  increasing  the  internal-revenue  tax,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  it  1 

Mr.  Floyd.  That  depends  on  what  it  means 

Mr.  Rainey  (interposing).  I  am  asking  you  as  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Floyd.  I  do  not  know.     I  do  not  belong  to  that  crowd. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Lonergan  that — well,  never  mind. 

78859°— vol  a— IS 24 
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TESTIMONY  OF  S.  A.  WOODA&D,  WILSON,  N.  0. 

Mr.  Woodard  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Woodard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
this  is  the  first  time  in  my  experience  that  I  have  ever  had  to  swear 
to  a  speech.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  having  considerable  latitude 
when  l  do  speak,  and  I  will  have  to  restrict  myself,  I  guess. 

I  represent  the  eastern  North  Carolina  tobacco  growers,  who  grow 
almost  exclusively  what  we  call  bright  or  cigarette  tobacco.  This 
tobacco  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  and  about  50  per 
cent  of  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  smoking  tobacco.  It  is 
largely  shipped  to  England.  Because  of  the  competition  here  the 
price  is  so  cheap  that  we  are  unable  to  sell  our  product  in  this  coun- 
try. Now,  I  believe  I  am  the  last  official  speaker  on  the  program, 
and  I  have  not  heard  one  word  up  to  this  time  as  to  the  schedule  on 
Turkish  tobacco.  That  is  a  tobacco  that  comes  directly  into  com- 
petition with  our  tobacco.  In  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act,  in 
schedule  "F,"  it  is  put  in  as  a  joker,  because  it  says  there,  "all  other 
tobaccos,  including  filler  tobacco,  35  cents  unstemmed  and  50  cents 
stemmed."  Now,  that  50  cents,  so  far  as  Turkish  tobacco  is  con- 
cerned, does  not  mean  anything  at  all,  because  no  Turkish  tobacco 
needs  to  be  stemmed  in  order  to  be  manufactured. 

Then  it  says  on  scrap  tobacco  55  cents.  We  do  not  understand 
wky  it  should  be  that  Turkish  tobacco  should  only  bear  a  tariff  of  35 
cents  and  ordinary  scrap  tobacco,  which  is  the  cheapest  form  of  to- 
bacco produced  here,  should  bear  a  tariff  of  55  cents  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Co.  and  its  allied — I  suppose  you  would  call  them — distribu- 
tors; I  believe  that  is  the  expression  the  Supreme  Court  has  applied. 
They  have  agents  over  there  who  live  there  all  the  time  ana  loan 
money  to  the  farmers  of  Turkey  without  interest,  not  a  cent  of  in- 
terest, in  order  to  encourage  and  increase  the  production  of  this  to- 
bacco, and  the  result  is  that  in  1910  there  was  9,250,000  pounds  sent 
to  this  country,  in  1911,  13,600,000;  in  1912,  22,601,000;  an  increase 
in  two  years  of  from  a  little  over  9,000,000  to  22,000,000  pounds, 
directly  coming  into  competition  with  our  tobacco,  and  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  seriously  injure  and  cripple  this  industry  in  North  and 
South  Carolina  and  in  Virginia.  And  we  raise  down  in  those  three 
States  about  one-third  of  the  entire  tobacco  raised  in  the  United 
States.  Now,  this  Turkish  tobacco  is  blended  with  ours,  and  it  is  a 
fact — our  tobacco  is  as  good  as  that,  but  it  is  a  fact — you  know  that 
anything  foreign  has  a  glamour  about  it  and  they  use  that  in  getting 
up  their  packages.  They  have  a  mosque  on  it,  or  a  picture  of  Has- 
san, an  officer,  an  Egyptian  temple,  the  pyramids,  or  some  other 
glamour  in  order  to  get  our  people  to  use  that  tobacco. 

Right  here  in  the  center  of  the  Capital  we  have  a  tremendous  sign, 
"Fatima  cigarettes."  The  Turks  may  lose  their  capital  of  Adria- 
nople,  but  Turkish  cigarettes  are  liable  to  take  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States.  Now  we  ask  that  this  be  increased,  this  75  per  cent 
revenue  duty  on  cigarettes,  to  a  figure  in  keeping  or  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  duty  that  is  imposed  on  cigars.  Cigars  are  worth 
5  or  10  cents  apiece,  but  cigarettes  are  worth  about  half  a  cent  apiece, 
about  one- tenth  of  what  cigars  .are.     I  believe  this  is  the  first  time 
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we  have  ever  troubled  you  about  the  matter,  but  we  feel  seriously 
about  it.  We  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  some  legislation  in  order 
to  force  the  tariff  higher,  in  order  that  the  cigarettes  should  be  sold 
for  more  money,  so  mat  our  domestic  cigarettes  could  be  sold  to  the 
average  man  at  more  cost.  They  are  blending  these  cigarettes  now 
so  much  that  you  can  buy  them  sometimes  as  cheap  as  domestic 
cigarettes.  Also,  the  Turkish  tobacco  does  not  have  to  be  stemmed, 
and  our  tobacco  does  have  to  be  stemmed  in  order  to  be  manufac- 
tured into  cigarettes,  and  we  lose  about  25  per  cent  in  stemming. 
So  they  have  at  the  start  an  advantage  of  25  per  cent,  because,  as  I 
say,  the  Turkish  tobacco  is  manufactured  unstemmed. 

Kow,  we  have  to  send  75  per  cent  of  our  tobacco  to  England, 
where  the  tariff  on  stemmed  tobacco  is  86  cents  per  pound,  and  un- 
stemmed  88.  That  is  the  first  time  in  my  knowledge  that  England 
in  her  tariff  laws  has  ever  had  any  protection  against  its  laboring 
people. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  sell  about  75  per  cent 
of  your  tobacco  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Woodabd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  you  can  sell  75  per  cent  of  the  output  over  there 
in  competition  with  Turkish  tobacco,  why  do  you  need  protection 
against  Turkish  tobacco  here  ? 

Mr.  Woodard.  Because  it  is  a  tax  on  the  rich.  Because  the  Turk- 
ish tobacco  costs  more  money.  It  is  valued  at  the  customhouse  at 
50  cents  per  pound  and  the  tariff  is  35  cents  per  pound,  which  makes 
tile  whole  thing  85  cents  per  pound.  Our  tobacco  in  England  sells 
for  20  cents  a  pound  less  tnan  Turkish  tobacco,  and  in  that  way  we 
can  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  it  does  not  compete  in  England,  why  does  it 
compete  here  ? 

Mr.  Woodabd.  Because  those  people  have  such  a  tremendous  tax 
to  pay,  86  cents  per  pound  on  the  raw  material,  and  in  this  country 
they  can  get  tobacco  20  cents  per  pound  cheaper  than  they  can  get 
Turkish  tobacco,  and  that  is  quite  an  object  to  them.  They  are 
burdened  with  very  large  taxes  anyway  to  start  with,  and  if  they 
can  save  20  cents  a  pound  they  are  going  to  do  it.  That  is  the  dif- 
ference. Now,  as  to  the  increase  in  the  production  of  this  Turkish 
tobacco,  it  is  bound  to  increase  greatly  when  the  allies  go  to  Turkey 
and  lend  the  farmers  money  to  produce  this  tobacco  and  not  charge 
them  a  cent  of  interest  on  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  do  not  understand  about  the  joker  in  the  bill  four 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Woodard.  It  is  a  joker  because  it  says  "all  other/9  "all 
filler  tobacco." 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  been  reading  over  the  language  of  it;  and  it 
seems  to  be  perfectly  plain.  It  has  been  in  the  law  ever  since  the 
Wilson  Bill  at  least,  and  nobody  ever  discovered  the  joker  before. 
Now  we  had  a  proposition  four  years  ago  to  put  a  special  duty  on 
Turkish  tobacco,  wnat  you  are  talking  about  now,  but  the  difficulty 
was  it  was  putting  a  duty  on  the  production  of  a  single  country,  and 
that  we  could  not  do. 
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Mr.  Woodabd.  They  do  not  allow  our  tobacco  to  be  brought 
into  Turkey  at  all.     It  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  I  understand  it  you  are  appealing  for  protection, 
you  are  not  appealing  for  greater  income  for  tie  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Woodabd.  I  think,  if  you  please,  that  luxuries  ought  to  be 
taxed. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  is  producing  a  pretty  big  income  now,  is  it  ?  Under 
the  present  law  the  importation  is  growing  very  largely? 

Mr.  Woodabd.  Yes;  because  these  allies  go  over  there  and  stim- 
ulate the  production. 

Mr.  Payne.  There  was  some  evidence  before  the  committee  that 
this  was  the  poor  man's  smoking  tobacco,  and  we  had  always  looked 
after  the  poor  man  when  we  had  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Woodabd.  Yes;  always  remember  the  poor — we  are  here 
to-day. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  still  raising  a  good  deal  of  tobacco  in  North 
Carolina  ? 

Mr.  Woodabd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  a  North  Carolina  protectionist,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Woodabd.  I  would  hardly  say  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  On  tobacco? 

Mr.  Woodabd.  I  do  not — no,  sir;  we  raise  a  good  deal  more  cot- 
ton than  we  do  tobacco,  and  I  think  when  the  cotton  schedule  comes 
up  we  will  not  bother  this  committee  very  much. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  want  to  be  remembered  on  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
lumber,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Woodabd.  No,  sir;  we  won't  open  our  mouths  on  cotton. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  about  lumber? 

Mr.  Woodabd.  We  have  some  lumber  down  there. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  you  want  to  take  tariff  off  of  lumber,  don't  you, 
because  that  is  in  the  Democratic  platform  ? 

Mr.  Woodabd.  There  are  a  great  many  platforms.  You  asked  one 
of  the  others  to  look  over  that  way,  but  I  do  not  know  which  way  to 
look. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  are  for  a  duty  on  tobacco,  but  for  free  lumber? 

Mr.  Woodabd.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  But  the  Democratic  platform  provides  for  free 
lumber. 

Mr.  Woodabd.  I  do  not  believe  so.    I  think  you  had  better  read  it. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  Woodabd.  You  have  read  it  wrong,  then. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  Ask  any  member  of  the  committee  what  it  says. 

Mr.  Woodabd.  I  believe  the  committee  will  say  the  Democratic 
platform  does  not  say  anything  of  the  kind.  Is  that  true,  Mr. 
Underwood? 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  not  testifying. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  some  information  without  reference  to 
politics.    What  duty  is  the  Turkish  tobacco  paying  now  ? 

Mr.  Stoddabd.  Tnirty-five  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  Under  the  first  clause  of  the  act? 

Mr.  Stoddabd.  Under  Schedule  F. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  first  clause  of  the  schedule.  Under  paragraph  225 
it  is  55  cents. 
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Mr.  Woodabd.  No,  sir;  that  is  scrap  tobacco. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Cuban  tobacco  pays  25  cents  ? 

Mr.  Woodard.  That  is  under  Hie  reciprocity  treaty;,  and  then 
they  have  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  20  cents  a  pound  in  addition. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Cigarette  tobacco  from  Turkey  is  then  really  7  cents 
a  pound  more  than  ordinary  filler  tobacco  under  the  clause  in  which 
it  comes.  Now,  how  can  this  committee  or  Congress  divide  or 
separate  Turkish  tobacco  from  any  other  filler  tobacco  ?  They  can 
not  do  it,  except  by  putting  a  duty  on  all  filler  tobacco  at  the  same 
rate  you  are  asking  for  Turkish  tobacco. 

Mr.  Woodard.  As  I  understand  it,  filler  tobacco  from  Cuba  is 
under  a  special  treaty.  Now,  we  have  no  treaty  with  Turkey, 
because  they  will  not  permit  us  to  bring  our  tobacco  in  at  all,  and, 
as  I  understand,  the  Cuban  treaty  is  so  many  cents  a  pound  specific 
and  then  20  cents  ad  valorem  additional. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  20  per  cent  is  deducted  instead  of  added.  It 
makes  it  28  cents.  Now.  on  the  question  of  revenue,  on  which  you 
and  I  heartily  agree  in  tnis  schedule,  that  tobacco  now  comes  in  at 
35  cents  per  pound  and  is  used  for  making  Turkish  cigarettes.  We 
get  $1.25  on  that  in  internal-revenue  tax,  but  if  the  cigarette  itself 
comes  in  and  the  making  of  the  Turkish  cigarette  is  over  m  this  coun- 
try, we  would  get  three  or  four  dollars  revenue. 

Mr.  Woodard.  It  does  not  come  in;  not  3  per  cent.  But  I  can 
answer  your  question  in  this  waj:  If  it  would  be  impossible  to  use 
the  word  "filler"  without  affecting  some  other  country  2  you  could 
use  the  words  "when  more  than  10  per  cent  is  mixed  in  this  country." 

Mr.  Hill.  That  follows  it  into  use,  and  that  could  not  very  weD 
be  done.  You  could  not  say  "especially  suitable  for  cigarettes," 
because  of  any  particular  suitability.  I  see  what  you  are  trying  to 
do,  and  I  am  m  favor  of  doing  it,  but  the  difficulty  is  how  to  ao  it. 

Mr.  Woodard.  Well,  now,  gentlemen,  that  is  up  to  you. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  will  have  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Turkey  on 
your  own  hook,  and  if  I  have  any  influence  with  the  next  adminis- 
tration, I  will  do  what  I  can  to  help  you. 

Mr.  Woodard.  I  do  not  think  it  requires  any  treaty  to  get  a  tariff 
negotiated  or  a  duty  imposed. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  do  it  without  getting  the 
consent  of  Turkey. 

Mr.  Woodard.  They  have  consented  to  this  35  cents,  and  why 
couldn't  they  consent  to  more  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  That  was  in  the  tariff  law. 

Mr.  Woodard.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  tax  a  domestic  cigarette 
at  SI  .25  a  thousand  and  a  Turkish  cigarette  at  the  same  price, 
because  the  Turkish  cigarette  is  a  higher-priced  article. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  the  Turkish  tobacco  could  stand  it,  but  I  do 
not  see  how  you  are  going  to  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Woodard.  How  about  the  revenue  act?  Couldn't  you  put  it 
in  there  f 

Mr.  Payne.  It  would  not  do  any  good.  If  we  admit  tobacco  from 
all  other  countries  at  35  cents,  the  Turkish  Government  would  imme- 
diately go  to  the  revenue  officers  and  get  it  down  to  35  cents. 
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Mr.  Woodard.  Well,  this  is  like  the  operation  that  was  success- 
ful, but  the  patient  died.  I  am  the  patient  wanting  to  have  something 
done. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  wanted  to  do  it  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  The  tobacco  industry  has  prospered  under  the  Payne 
tariff  law,  has  it  I 

Mr.  Woodard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Then,  your  statement  about  the  patient  dying  does 
not  apply. 

Mr.  Long  worth.  Are  the  Turkish  cigarettes  in  this  country  gen- 
erally made  from  pure  Turkish  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Woodard.  very  few;  most  of  them  are  blended. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  made  with  North  Caro- 
lina tobacco  1 

Mr.  Woodard.  Yes;  you  will  notice  that  the  advertisement  says 
"pure  Turkish  Fatima  blend."  That  means  30  or  40  per  cent  of 
foreign  and  60  per  cent  of  domestic  tobacco;  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  are  an  expert  on  this  subject,  are  you  not  I 

Mr.  Woodard.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  make  tobacco  for  cigarettes,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Woodard.  Yes;  almost  exclusively. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Do  you  believe  in  the  present  policy  of  allow- 
ing cigarette  manufacturers  to  put  coupons  in  their  packages  f 

Mr.  Woodard.  I  think  it  should  do  absolutely  prohibited.  I 
think  it  is  a  menace  to  all  of  the  small  people.  This  gives  the  large 
manufacturers  an  opportunity  to  make  a  different  size  for  everyone 
and  to  strike  out  competition.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  go  into 
my  town,  for  instance,  and  tell  what  you  can  buy  .cigarettes  for  at 
wholesale.    They  change  the  price  every  day. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  were  speaking  of  these  Fatima  cigarettes. 
Isn't  it  true  that  you  will  buy  a  package  of  those  in  one  place,  in  one 
section  of  the  country,  and  find  two  or  three  coupons  in  it,  and  you 
may  buy  the  same  package  in  another  part  of  the  country  and  nnd 
no  coupons  in  itf 

Mr.  Woodard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Now,  they  put  those  coupons  into  the  section  of 
the  country  where  competition  is  strong,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Woodard.  Yes;  and  when  competition  is  driven  out  they 
take  out  the  coupons.    Then   they  put  in  college   pennants  and 

1>rizes  of  various  kinds.  There  is  no  uniform  price,  and  there  is  abso- 
utely  death  and  destruction  to  the  small  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Woodard,  are  you  in  favor  of  Congress  imposing 
an  internal-revenue  tax  upon  these  coupons  ? 

Mr.  Woodard.  I  should  be  in  favor  of  taking  them  out  altogether, 
sir,  and  making  a  uniform  price  throughout  the  country,  so  that  you 
shall  sell  cigarettes  for  $4  a  thousand  at  the  factory,  and  that  you 
shall  add  the  freight  to  that,  and  that  they  should  be  sold,  every 
pound,  at  exactly  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  one  moment,  Mr.  Woodard.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  committee  as  to  whether  Congress 
has  the  constitutional  authority  to  do  that;  but  there  can  be  no 
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Question  that  Congress  would  have  the  right  to  impose  the  tax  upon 
tnose  coupons. 

Mr.  Woodabd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harbison.  And  I  ask  you  whether  you  believe  that  would  be 
advisable!  from  a  revenue  point  of  view  and  also  whether  it 
would  increase  the  opportunities  of  the  small  men  f 

Mr.  Woodabd.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  that  is  a 
hard  thing  to  tell,  because  those  fellows  who  get  those  schedules  out 
have  got  a  great  deal  more  sense  than  I  have. 

I    nave    only    tried    to    answer    the    questions    as    they  were 

Siven  to  me.  And  I  will  state  that  I  do  not  know,  sir;  but  I 
o  think  that  it  will  be  a  great  deal  better  to  prevent  it,  and  I  believe 
that  if  you  can  not  do  anything  else  you  should  try  that. 

Mr.  Fayne.  If  the  internal-revenue  tax  was  hign  enough  it  would 
stop  the  practice  ? 

Mr.  Woodabd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  do  not  think  that  any  revenue  tax  could  be  put 
upon  them  that  would  stop  putting  the  coupons  in  ? 

Mr.  Woodabd.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  PAyne.  In  eacn  package  ? 

Mr.  Woodabd.  Well,  you  might  say  the  tax  should  be  $1.25  with- 
out coupons  and  $2  with  coupons.    That  would  be  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  You  would  make  it  prohibitive  ? 

Mr.  Woodabd.  We  would  make  it  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Anything  to  stop  it  i 

Mr.  Woodabd.  Yes,  sir;  anything  to  stop  it,  is  what  we  want. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Woodard  ? 

Mr.  Woodabd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  George  W.  Pebkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately  I  was  not 
on  the  list  of  witnesses;  and  while  I  do  not  want  to  speak  now,  I  ask 
permission  to  file  a  brief  in  order  that  it  may  go  into  the  record. 

The  Chaibman.  You  will  be  given  that  permission.  Hand  your 
brief  to  the  clerk.  The  next  witness  is  Congressman  Driscoll.  We 
do  not  swear  the  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress,  Mr.  Driscoll. 

TESTIMONY    OF  HON.  MICHAEL  E.  DBISCOLL,   A  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FROM  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Driscoll.  I  have  not  much  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men. I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  J.  W.  Upson,  of  Baldwins- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  who  some  of  you  gentlemen  know  personally,  with  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  dj  the  New  York  State  Tobacco  Growers' 
Association,  and  this  resolution,  which  he  requested  me  to  read  to 
your  committee,  is  as  follows: 

The  Hon.  M.  E.  Driscoll,  M.  O. : 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Tobacco  Growers' 
Association: 

"Whereas  an  effort  is  being  made  to  reduce  the  duty  on  Sumatra  tobacco  from  $1.85 
to  $1  per  pound,  we,  the  New  York  State  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  do  hereby 
most  earnestly  protest  against  the  proposed  reduction  of  duty  as  injurious  to  the  growers 
of  this  section,  inasmuch  as  this  reduction  brings  cheap  foreign  labor  in  competition 
with  American  labor,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  this  is  manifestly 
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unfair.    Furthermore,  we  protest  against  the  reduction  of  existing  rates  on  filler 
tobaccos. 

"We  strongly  urge  our  Representative  in  Congress,  Hon.  M.  £.  Driscoll,  to  use  all 
the  influence  possible  to  prevent  this  proposed  reduction. 

"Jameb  S.  Schenck,  President, 
"Burt  Giddings,  Secretary, 
"J.  W.  Upson, 
"Charles  S.  Keller, 
"F.  W.  Sunnbs, 

"Executive  Committee. 
"Baldwinsvillb,  N.  Y.,  January  14, 1913" 

Now,  Mr.  Upson  states  that  no  member  of  this  association  would 
be  here  to  submit  the  case  to  the  committee,  but  that  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  same  line  of  tobacco  business  in  Connecticut  would 
be  here  for  that  purpose. 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  in  my  district,  is  the  center  of  the  tobacco- 
growing  district  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  headquarters  of 
this  tobacco  growers'  association  are  at  Baldwinsville.  I  will  file 
with  your  committee  this  resolution,  which  was  signed  by  the  officers 
of  the  association.  I  know  most  of  them  personally,  and  they  are 
men  of  high  standing  and  good  judgment. 

PETITION  OF  TOBACCO  GBOWEBS  OF  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Summerdale,  Ala.,  December  SO,  1912. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Dear  Sir:  Attached  to  this  letter  yon  will  find  an  argument  from  the 
Florida  growers  of  leaf  tobacco  as  to  why  the  duty  should  not  be  removed  in 
the  imported  Sumatra  tobacco.  I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  the  same,  as  I 
heartily  agree  with  everything  that  is  said  in  the  pamphlet. 

Now  that  the  State  of  Alabama  is  coming  to  the  front  in  the  growing  of 
high-grade  cigar-wrapper  tobacco,  and  will  In  time  be  one  of  the  principal  indus- 
tries of  Alabama  and  a  commodity  that  will  enrich  our  growers,  it  should  hare 
protection.  Tobacco,  being  i\  luxury,  should  naturally  be  taxed.  The  cigar 
manufacturers  have  long  since  adjusted  themselves  to  the  $1.85  tariff  duty  on 
imported  Sumatra  tobacco;  consequently  they  need  no  protection.  The  grower 
of  the  raw  material  is  the  one  in  danger. 

As  a  Democrat  and  a  citizen  of  Alabama  and  a  tobacco  grower,  I  ask  you  to 
kindly  add  your  strength  and  support  in  seeing  that  the  tariff  on  imported 
Sumatra  tobacco  is  not  removed.     If  anything,  make  it  higher. 

Wishing  you  all  success,  I  remain,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

John  H.  Hay, 
Superintendent  Alabama  Tobacco  Co, 


Summerdale,  Ala.,  December  SO,  191$. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representative*,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We,  whose  names  are  subscribed,  growers  of  wrapper  tobacco,  or 
interested  in  the  tobacco  industry,  in  the  southern  section  of  AUbama,  respectfully 
request  that  there  be  no  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  imported  wrapper  tobacco.  Should 
there  be  any  such  reduction,  it  will  be  impossible  lor  wrapper  tobacco  to  be  grown 
in  this  district.  Large  investments  have  been  made  in  equipment  for  growing  wrap- 
per stock  in  the  shade,  and  we  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  rates.  We 
are  attaching  hereto  a  copy  of  the  petition  of  the  tobacco  growers  at  Quincy,  Fla., 
and  beg  to  indorse  the  same  and  make  it  a  part  of  ours. 

W.  S.  Garrett 
(And  11  others). 
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Quinct,  Fla.,  December  21,  1912. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned  tobacco  growers  in  the  States  of  Florida 
and  Georgia,  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  as  follows : 

Under  the  existing  duty  on  imported  wrapper  tobacco,  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  invested  in  this  section  in  building  shades,  barns,  tenant  houses, 
and  other  equipment  which  is  necessary  in  cutlivating  fine  shaded  wrappper 
tobacco,  and  this  equipment  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  wrapper 
tobacco.  The  tobacco  grown  in  this  section  is  known  as  wrapper  tobacco,  and 
this  type  comes  in  direct  competition  with  the  imported  Sumatra  wrapper 
tobacco.  Our  Government  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  and  is  still  appro- 
priating annually  large  sums  in  developing  the  cultivation  of  fine  wrapper 
tobacco.  Experimental  stations  have  been  established  at  various  points,  and 
onr  Government  has  given  the  tobacco  growers  a  great  deal  of  help  and  has 
encouraged  capital  to  invest  in  the  Interest. 

In  this  industry  we  employ  thousands  and  thousands  of  people,  who  are 
depending  solely  on  the  production  of  this  tobacco  for  their  livelihood.  The 
aggregate  investment  represents  millions  of  dollars,  and  this  industry  is  still 
in  its  infancy  and  requires  all  the  protection  and  encouragement  we  can  get, 
in  order  to  compete  with  the  rich  Dutch  trusts  who  cultivate  the  Sumatra 
tobacco— employing  only  Chinese  coolie  labor,  such  labor  receiving  from  6  to  8 
cents  per  day  in  wages,  while  our  labor,  throughout  the  tobacco  section,  com- 
mands from  a  dollar  per  day  upward. 

By  any  reduction  in  the  wrapper-tobacco  tariff  it  will  be  impossible  to  grow 
tobacco  in  this  section  of  the  country  and  compete  with  the  Dutch  trusts  who 
employ  coolie  labor,  as  stated  above. 

The  McKinley  tariff  on  imported  wrapper  tobacco  was  $2  per  pound.  The 
present  tariff,  under  the  Dingley  bill,  is  $1.85  per  pound,  and  this  rate  has 
been  effect  for  the  past  14  years,  and  the  relative  importation  was  about  the 
same  under  both  tariffs. 

During  the  past  year  the  importation  has  represented  32,000  bales  which 
produced,  in  round  numbers,  $10,000,000  to  the  Government  in  Sumatra  tobacco. 
If  this  duty  is  lowered  we  claim  that  the  entire  benefit  will  go  to  the  rich 
Dutch  corporations,  who  are  the  largest  tobacco  growing  trusts  in  the  world, 
and  our  home  industry  will  be  injured  irreparably  and  the  ultimate  consumer 
will  not  benefit  one  penny,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  difference  in  the  reduction 
of  duty,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  absorbed  on  the  other  side  by  the  Dutch 
trusts,  who  will  demand  a  higher  price  for  their  tobacco,  and  neither  the  manu- 
facturer nor  the  ultimate  consumer  will  be  benefited  whatsoever  by  any  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff.  The  sole  beneficiary,  under  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  this 
article,  will  be  the  importers  and  the  European  tobacco  trusts. 

To  illustrate  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  duty  on  Sumatra  wrapper  tobacco  under 
the  Cleveland  administration  was  (1.60  per  pound;  the  present  tariff  is  $1.85 
per  pound — the  difference  in  the  cost  to  wrap  1,000  cigars  is  approximately  00 
cents— assuming  a  rate  of  If  pounds  of  wrapper  tobacco  per  thousand  cigars, 
and  this  is  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  quantity  used  to  cover  cigars. 

As  stated  above,  the  cultivation  of  fine  wrapper  tobacco  in  this  section  is 
an  infant  industry.  Having  been  fostered  by  the  Government  we  are  able  to 
produce  a  wrapper  tobacco  that  is  classified  by  the  best  judges  to  be  fully 
equal  to  the  Imported  Sumatra  tobacco. 

To  illustrate,  the  largest  cigar  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  no 
longer  depending  on  the  Imported  wrapper  for  the  production  of  their  cigars, 
but  are  using  instead  Florida,  Georgia,  Connecticut,  and  Porto  Rican  wrappers, 
which  are  giving  universal  satisfaction,  and  they  are  very  successful ;  in  order 
to  Induce  them  to  use  our  tobacco,  we  are  compelled  to  sell  the  finest  grades 
lower  than  the  present  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco ;  hence  this  leaves  a  very  small 
margin  of  profit 

In  conclusion,  we  claim  that  in  order  to  continue  growing  this  fine  type 
of  wrapper  tobacco  in  competition  with  the  European  trusts,  who  are  employing 
cheap  Chinese  coolie  labor,  that  we  require  all  of  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment that  can  be  afforded  by  our  Government  We  urge  a  continuation  of 
the  work  being  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture — the  careful 
•election  and  breeding  of  seed,  etc.,  all  of  which  tend  to  still  further  improve 
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our  production,  and  a  continuation  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  result  and  safeguard  the  interests  of  our  entire  community, 
whose  welfare  depends  solely  upon  the  tobacco  production. 


MEMORIAL  OF  TOBACCO  GROWERS  OF  FLORIDA. 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  17,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Herewith  is  petition  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  from  tobacco 
growers,  farmers,  and  interested  parties  in  Jefferson  County,  Fla.  The  petition  is 
self-explanatory. 

I  would  appreciate  your  giving  same  careful  consideration  and  doing  all  that  you 
consistently  can  toward  granting  their  request. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Duncan  U.  Fletcher. 

[Indosurob] 

Jefferson  Sumatra  Tobacco  Plant, 

Monticello,  Fla.,  January  7, 191$. 
Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 

Washington,  2).  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  you  know,  the  tobacco  business  in  this  county  is  still  an  infant  indus- 
try and  we  need  all  the  encouragement  and  protection  the  Government  can  afford  to 
give  us. 

For  this  reason  the  tobacco  growers  and  interested  parties  of  this  county  held  a 
meeting  at  Monticello  on  December  28,  1912,  at  which  meeting  it  was  decided  to 
present  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  a  petition  urging  the  continuation  of 
thepresent  rate  of  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco. 

We  take  the  pleasure  of  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  petition  referred  to  and  feel  confi- 
dent that  you  will  do  all  that  is  possible  to  maintain  the  present  rate  of  duty,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  continue  the  growing  of  tobacco  in  this  section  without  that  protection. 
Any  reduction  in  the  wrapper  tobacco  tariff  would  simply  kill  this  industry,  even  now 
only  in  its  infant  Btage,  before  it  is  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  severe  encroach- 
ments of  the  strongly  entrenched  tobacco  importers,  who  take  advantage  of  the  common 
delusion,  that  everything  manufactured,  grown,  or  made  in  the  United  States  u 
inferior  to  imported  goods. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  J.  Nolthenius, 

Secretary  Pro  Tempore,  Jefferson  County,  Fla., 


Monticello,  Fla.,  December  28,  1919* 

The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned  tobacco  growers,  farmers,  and  interested 
parties  in  the  county  of  Jefferson  and  State  of  Florida,  respectfully  submit  to 
your  honorable  body  the  following  petition : 

Under  the  existing  duty  on  imported  wrapper  tobacco  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  invested  in  this  State  in  building  shades,  barns,  tenant  houses,  and 
other  equipment,  which  is  necessary  for  the  growing  and  curing  of  shaded 
wrapper  tobacco,  and  this  equipment  can  be  used  only  for  that  purpose. 

The  tobacco  grown  in  this  section  is  for  the  greatest  part  wrapper  tobacco 
and  comes  in  direct  competition  with  imported  Sumatra  wrapper  tobacco.  Our 
Government  is  spending  millions  of  dollars,  and  is  still  appropriating  annnaifr 
large  sums  in  developing  the  cultivation  of  fine  wrapper  tobacco.  Experiment 
stations  have  been  established  at  various  points,  and  our  Government  has  given 
the  tobacco  growers  a  great  deal  of  help  and  has  encouraged  capital  to  invest 
to  this  interest, 

In  this  industry  are  employed  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  who  are 
depending  solely  on  the  productions  of  this  tobacco  for  their  livelihood.  Tbt 
aggregate  investment  represents  millions  of  dollars,  and  this  industry  la  still 
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In  its  infancy  and  requires  all  the  protection  and  encouragement  we  can  get  In 
order  to  compete  with  the  rich  Dutch  companies  who  employ  for  the  cultiva- 
tion and  handling  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco  Chinese,  Javans,  and  Malayan  coolies 
(labor),  which  labor  is  earning,  taking  into  consideration  the  different  privi- 
leges, such  as  free  doctor,  free  medicine  and  hospital  expenses,  house  rent,  etc., 
about  20  cents  a  day  (30  to  40  cents  in  Mexican  money),  while  our  labor 
throughout  the  tobacco  section  commands  from  $1  per  day  upward. 

By  any  reduction  in  the  wrapper-tobacco  tariff  it  will  be  Impossible  to  grow 
tobacco  in  this  section  and  compete  with  the  large  Dutch  trusts  and  corpora- 
tions, who  are  employing  the  cheap  coolie  labor  as  stated  above. 

The  McKlnley  tariff  on  imported  Sumatra  wrapper  tobacco  was  $2  per  pound. 
The  present  tariff  under  the  Dingley  bill'  is  $1.85  per  pound,  and  this  tariff  has 
been  in  effect  for  the  past  14  years,  and  the  relative  importation  was  about  the 
same  under  both  tariffs. 

During  the  past  year  the  importation  of  Sumatra  tobacco  represented  32,000 
bales,  representing  in  round  numbers  about  $10,000,000,  and  we  claim  that  If  the 
doty  is  lowered  the  entire  benefit  will  go  to  the  rich  Dutch  corporations  who 
are  the  richest  and  largest  In  the  world.  Our  industry  will  be  injured  irrep- 
arably, and  the  ultimate*  consumer  will  not  be  benefited  a  penny  by  the  re- 
daction of  the  duty,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  benefit  will  be  absorbed  on  the 
other  side  by  the  Dutch  trusts,  who  will  demand  higher  prices  for  their  tobacco, 
and  neither  the  manufacturer  nor  the  ultimate  consumer  will  be  benefited 
whatsoever  by  any  reduction  of  the  tariff.  The  sole  beneficiary  will  be  the  im- 
porters and  European  tobacco  trusts  and  corporations. 

To  illustrate  to  you  gentlemen :  The  duty  on  Sumatra  wrapper  tobacco  under 
the  Cleveland  administration  was  $1.50  per  pound;  the  present  tariff  Is  $1.85 
per  pound — the  difference  In  cost  to  wrap  1,000  cigars  is  approximately  00 
cents— assuming  the  liberal  estimate  of  a  little  less  than  2  pounds  of  wrapper 
tobacco  per  thousand  cigars,  making  a  difference  of  0.06  cent  per  cigar. 

As  stated  above,  the  growing  of  fine  wrapper  tobacco  is  an  Infant  industry 
in  this  section.  Having  been  fostered  by  the  Government,  we  are  able  to  pro- 
duce a  wrapper  tobacco  that  is  classified  by  the  best  Judges  to  be  fully  equal 
to  the  imported  Sumatra  tobacco ;  but,  as  we  all  know,  a  prophet  is  very  little 
honored  in  his  own  country,  and  it  is  the  same  with  all  homemade  products, 
and  it  will  take  some  time  s'll!  to  overcome  this  prejudice. 

Some  of  the  largest  cigar  manufacturers  are  no  longer  depending  on  im- 
ported wrapper  for  the  manufacturing  of  their  cigars,  but  are  using  Instead 
Florida,  Georgia,  Connecticut,  and  Porto  Rican  wrappers,  which  are  giving 
universal  satisfaction,  and  they  are  very  successful.  In  order  to  induce  them 
to  use  our  tobacco  we  are  compelled  to  sell  the  finest  grades  lower  than  the 
present  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco,  hence  it  leaves  a  very  small  margin  of  profit. 

In  conclusion,  we  claim  that  in  order  to  continue  growing  this  fine  type  of 
wrapper  tobacco  in  competition  with  the  European  trusts,  who  are  employing 
the  cheap  .coolie  labor,  that  we  require  all  the  protection  and  encouragement 
that  can  be  afforded  by  our  Government.  We  urge  a  continuation  of  the  work 
being  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture — the  careful  selection  and 
breeding  of  seed,  etc. — all  of  which  tend  to  still  further  improve  our  production, 
and  a  continuation  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  necessary  to  accomplish  and 
safeguard  the  interest  of  our  entire  community,  whose  welfare  for  the  greatest 
part  depends  upon  the  tobacco  production. 

J.  J.  Nolthenius 

(And  26  others). 

ASGUXEffT    PRESENTED    BT    THE    SEED    LEAF    TOBACCO 

B0ABD  OF  TBADE. 

Cincinnati,  January  6y  1913. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Bathbick,  M.  C, 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sib:  The  following  resolutions  and  argument,  a  copy  of  which  is  in- 
closed, are  presented  for  your  kind  and  earnest  consideration  by  the  Cigar  Leaf 
Tobacco  Board  of  Trade  of  Cincinnati,  the  members  of  which  unanimously 
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appeal  to  you  for  support  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at  the 
hearing  to  take  place  on  January  17,  1913. 
Very  respectfully, 

The  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco  Boabd  of  Trade. 

Whereas  Schedule  F  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  provides  for  a  duty  of  $1.85  per 

pound  on  wrapper  tobacco  Imported  into  the  United  States ;  and 
Whereas  this  rate  of  duty  is  not  only  an  exorbitant  one,  but  is  oppressive  to 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in  the  growing,  packing,  and  selling 
of  cigar  leaf  tobacco  and  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  cigars 
in  the  United  States :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Cincinnati  Leaf  Tobacco.  Board  of  Trade  respectfully  ask 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  on 
imported  wrapper  tobacco  to  $1  or  less ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  your  honorable  committee  also  recommend  that  the  assess- 
ment of  duties,  where  such  duties  are  assessed  on  the  weight  of  merchandise, 
shall  be  assessed  on  the  weight  of  such  merchandise  at  the  time  of  its  with- 
drawal for  consumption. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  cigar  industry  of  the  United  States  is  centered  in  two  general  divisions— 
a  small  number  of  large  capitalistic  manufacturers  built  up  largely  by  merger; 
the  other  division  (about  90  per  cent),  individual  and  partnership  manufac- 
turers employing  from  one  cigar  maker  and  up. 

For  years,  ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  $2  and  then  the  $1.85  duty  on 
imported  wrappers,  the  condition  of  and  number  of  small  manufacturers  has 
steadily  decreased. 

Whilst  America  produces  ample  cigar  leaf  tobacco  for  binder  and  filler  pur- 
poses, it  does  not  produce,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  per  cent  of  Connecticut 
broad  leaf,  a  desirable  wrapper  leaf. 

Sumatra -grown  tobacco  is  recognized  all  over  the  civilized  world  as  the 
standard  cigar  wrapper,  so  much  so  that  it  has  brought  about  results  as 
follows : 

The  capitalistic  manufacturers,  by  reason  of  their  resources  and  large  out- 
put, very  largely  use  the  Sumatra  wrapper  on  5-cent  cigars,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  cigars  are  what  are  commonly  known  as  nickel  or  5-cent  cigars.  They 
would  naturally  be  averse  to  a  decrease  in  duty,  as  it  would  stimulate  competi- 
tion from  the  much  larger  number  of  smaller  manufacturers. 

The  extreme  high  protective  tariff  on  Imported  wrappers  of  $1.85  per  pound 
has  stimulated  growers  in  Connecticut,  Georgia,  and  Florida  to  produce  an 
imitation  of  the  Sumatra  wrapper  as  a  substitute.  However,  if  the  duty  were 
a  just  and  reasonable  one,  there  is  not  one  manufacturer,  from  the  smallest  to 
the  largest  one,  who  would  not  prefer  to  use  the  Imported  article.  This  long- 
existing  state  of  affairs  has  steadily  militated  against  the  smaller  manufac- 
turers, so  much  so  that  their  number  is  decreasing  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
business  of  those  that  remain  shows  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, and  this  condition  has  become  a  crying  evil  In  the  Industry. 

If  any  leaf  tobacco  can  be  considered  a  luxury  it  is  Cuban-grown  tobacco,  of 
which  over  98  per  cent  imported  into  this  country  is  used  as  filler  tobacco,  and 
its  use  as  such  is  no  hardship  to  those  who  can  pay  the  price. 

A  uniform  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  on  all  foreign  leaf  tobacco  has  long 
been  held  by  those  engaged  in  the  cigar  Industry  as  Just,  equitable,  and  most 
advantageous  to  the  Government  from  an  income-bearing  standpoint 

Feeling  that  our  trade  is  entitled  to  long-deferred  justice  we  also  recognise 
that  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  must  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  therefore  we  ask  that  the  tax  on  imported  wrapper  leaf  be  $1  or 
less  per  pound,  which  would  still  be  ample  protection  to  the  domestic  article. 

The  tax  as  suggested  would  prove  a  boon  to  the  army  of  small  cigar  manu- 
facturers, vastly  Increase  the  importation  of  Sumatra  wrappers,  aud  more 
than  compensate  In  increased  revenue  for  the  decrease  in  the  rate  now  levied. 
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DOCK  WEIGHTS  OK  IMPORTED  MERCHANDISE. 

This  feature  of  the  customs  administration  applies  with  absolute  injustice 
to  cigar  wrapper  leaf  especially.  Formerly  the  duty  was  levied  on  tobaccos 
when  withdrawn  from  bond;  for  some  few  years  past  the  entry  weights  have 
been  the  basis  of  duties  up  to  the  time  of  three  years — the  bonded  limit. 

Tobacco  contains  moisture,  and  the  maximum  when  landed  in  American 
ports.  During  the  bonded  period  it  steadily  dries  out;  result — the  importer 
or  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  pay  duty  on  moisture,  which  entails  an  abso- 
lute loss  to  him  which  he  can  not  recover. 

The  administrative  regulation  formerly  in  vogue  should  be  restored  as  an 
%  act  of  justice,  as  the  Government  has  no  more  right  than  the  individual  to  treat 
the  citizens  with  injustice. 

In  this  respect  the  Canadian  and  British  customs  regulations  are  far  ahead 
of  oars.  A  concrete  example  will  best  illustrate  this.  A  box  of  cigar  leaf 
tobacco  is  exported  to  a  Canadian  port;  the  customs  officer  draws  8  ounces 
from  the  Interior  of  the  package;  this  is  thoroughly  dried  and  then  weighed 
again;  the  resultant  dry  weight  becomes  the  basis  of  dutiable  weights  of  the 
entire  package. 

PETITION   FOB  LOWEBIffG   OF   DUTY. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  11,  1913. 
The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  For  some  time  we  have  been  paying  an  excessive  duty  on 
Imported  leaf  tobacco  mentioned  in  paragraph  220  of  Schedule  F,  act  of 
August  5,  1909.  We  hereby  petition  your  honorable  body  to  strike  out  the 
words,  "One  dollar  and  eighty-five  cents  per  pound"  and  insert  in  place 
thereof  the  words  "  One  dollar  per  pound."  This  excessive  duty  does  not  benefit 
anyone  except  a  few  tobacco  growers  in  New  England,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 
The  excessive  duty  now  paid  raises  the  price  to  the  consumer  and  restricts 
the  manufacturers  of  cigars,  owing  to  the  large  capital  necessary,  and  of 
necessity  limits  the  number  of  cigar  makers  employed.  If  the  duty  was  twice 
as  much  as  it  is  at  present,  it  would  be  Impossible  for  the  growers  in  this 
country  to  produce  the  same  type  of  tobacco  which  is  imported,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  climate,  soil,  and  other  conditions  in  this  country  are  not  conducive 
to  the  growing  of  tobacco  of  the  necessary  type. 

Trusting  that  this  petition  will  meet  with  favorable  consideration,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Kuhles  &  Stock  Co. 
J.  N.  Stobr. 

BBIEF  OF  HAVANA  TOBACCO  IMPORTERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Havana  Tobacco  Importers'  Association, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0.: 

The  Havana  Tobacco  Importers'  Association  respectfully  ask  that  that  part 
of  Schedule  F  referring  to  tobacco  should  read : 

14  220.  Wrapper  tobacco  and  filler  tobacco  when  mixed  or  packed  with  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  wrapper  tobacco,  and  all  leaf  tobacco  the  product  of  two 
or  more  countries  or  dependencies  when  mixed  or  packed  together,  if  unstemmed, 
$1  per  pound ;  If  stemmed,  $1.85  per  pound ;  wrapper  tobacco  when  mixed  with 
75  per  cent  or  more  of  filler  tobacco,  and  filler  tobacco  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  section,  if  unstemmed,  20  cents  per  pound ;  if  stemmed,  30  cents  per 
ponnd. 

M221.  The  term  wrapper  tobacco  as  used  in  this  section  means  that  quality 
of  leaf  tobacco  which  is  commercially  known  as  cigar  wrappers,  and  the  term 
filler  tobacco  means  all  other  leaf  tobacco.    Collectors,  etc.  (as  in  present  tariff). 

"222.  All  other  tobacco,  manufactured  or  unmanufactured,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  and  scrap  tobacco,  32  cents  per  pound." 

A  reduction  in  duty  means  an  increase  in  the  cigar  makers'  wages. 
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Havana  tobacco  is  essentially  a  filler  tobacco.  Owing  to  its  nature,  it  is 
packed  differently  from  any  other  tobacco  in  the  world,  and  less  than  3  per 
cent  of  it  is  wrapper  tobacco.  The  best  available  statistics  place  it  at  only  2 
per  cent.  It  does  not  compete  with  Sumatra  tobacco  coming  to  the  United 
States,  which  is  essentially  a  wrapper  tobacco,  containing  from  90  per  cent  to 
100  per  cent  wrappers. 

When  the  15  per  cent  clause  was  inserted  in  the  McKinley  bill,  we  believe 
it  was  done  with  the  idea  that  those  15  per  cent  bales  would  contain  enough 
tobacco  that  could  be  used  for  wrapping  the  Havana  cigars  made  in  this  country. 

When  a  bale  containing  more  than  15  per  cent  of  wrappers  is  appraised  at 
full  wrapper  duty,  it  is  a  very  great  injustice  to  the  importer.  Very  few  of  the 
finest  bales  of  so-called  wrappers  contain  more  than  approximately  50  per  cent 
to  £0  per  cent  of  wrappers,  and  when  an  importer  pays  the  full  wrapper  duty 
on  a  bale  which  contains  from  20  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  or  60  per  cent  wrap- 
pers, he  then  pays  about  two  to  four  times  the  amount  of  the  actual  duty  on  his 
wrappers,  which  seems  to  be  a  great  injustice.  As  stated  above,  Havana 
tobacco  is  selected  and  packed  differently  from  any  other  tobacco  in  the  world ; 
and  being  packed  by  so  many  different  farmers  and  packers  in  an  uncured 
condition,  it  is  impossible  to  change  the  mode  of  packing.  Havana  tobacco 
on  account  of  temperature  and  on  account  of  the  damage  by  the  tobacco  beetle 
can  change  so  quickly  that  no  experts  will  be  united  on  the  wrapper  percentage, 
nor  will  any  one  expert  put  the  same  standard  on  tobacco  at  different  times. 

The  principal  merit  of  Havana  tobacco  is  its  quality,  differing  from  and  con- 
ceded  to  be  superior  to  all  other  tobaccos,  and  it  is  in  consequence  indispensable 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  better  grades  of  cigars,  especially  the  "  seed  and 
Havana  "  cigar,  a  cigar  the  filler  or  inside  of  which  is  of  Havana  tobacco,  with 
a  domestic  binder  and  either  a  domestic  or  Sumatra  leaf  as  wrapper.  We 
believe  that  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  imports  of  Havana  tobacco  is  used  in 
the  "  mixed  "  or  "  seed  and  Havana  "  cigar,  which  helps  the  grower  of  domestic 
wrapper  tobacco. 

Prior  to  1883  the  term  "  wrapper  tobacco  "  was  unknown  in  any  tariff  law, 
all  leaf  tobacco  imported  paying  one  rate  of  duty,  and  no  domestic  interests 
had  up  to  that  time  asked  for  or  considered  necessary  any  protective  tariff  rate 
against  Havana  tobacco.  These  interests  did,  however,  at  about  the  above  date 
ask  for  and  receive  a  protective  rate  of  duty  against  Sumatra  tobacco,  which  Is 
essentially  "  wrapper  "  tobacco  and  used  as  such ;  none  of  it  is  or  can  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose  in  this  country.  It  is  true  that  the  tariff  did  not  refer  to 
Sumatra  tobacco  as  such,  the  treaty  with  Holland  prohibiting  the  discrimination 
involved  by  such  designation,  but  did  apply  the  higher  or  "  wrapper  "  rate  to 
tobacco  of  a  certain  description,  which  practically  excluded  all  tobaccos  with 
the  exception  of  Sumatra  tobacco  from  the  higher  rate  of  duty  and  admitted  all 
other  tobaccos,  including  Havana,  into  the  United  States  at  the  lower  or 
M  filler  "  rate  of  duty. 

In  the  subsequent  tariff  law,  known  as  the  "McKinley  tariff,"  the  tobacco 
schedule  underwent  a  change,  the  rate  of  duty  on  "wrapper"  tobacco  being 
increased  to  $2  per  pound,  but  the  "  filler "  rate  remained  as  in  the  previous 
tariff.  A  clause  known  as  the  "  15  per  cent  clause "  was  Inserted  in  the  new 
tariff  as  a  result  of  representations  made  to  Congress  by  the  Havana  tobacco 
Interests,  and  without  opposition  or  objection  on  the  part  of  any  domestic 
interests — as  a  matter  of  fact  these  latter  interests  favored  said  clause.  This 
clause,  it  was  fully  believed  at  the  time  by  all  Interested  parties,  would  penult 
of  the  entry  at  the  "  filler  "  rate  of  all  Havana  tobacco  with  the  exception  of 
the  fine  "  wrapper  "  bales,  and  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  had  the  Havana 
interests  at  that  time  foreseen  the  present  state  of  affairs,  they  would  have 
asked  for  and,  we  fully  believe,  obtained  from  Congress  35  per  cent,  or  even 
more,  instead  of  the  15  per  cent,  which  works  a  great  hardship  on  the  Havana 
tobacco  interests,  as  the  following  examples  will  show  you : 

No.  1,  70-pound  bale  (50  per  cent  wrappers)  contains  35-pound  wrappers  aad 
85-pound  fillers. 
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Pays  doty  as  wrappers  at  |1.85  per  pound  on  entire  bale : 

70  pounds  at  $1.85  per  pound $129. 60 

Credit  with  what  the  duty  on  the  35  pounds  of  fillers  would  be  at  35 
cents  per  pound 12. 25 

Which  would  leave  the  duty  against  the  35  pounds  of  wrappers—    117. 25 
Or  the  amount  of  duty  which  the  Importer  or  manufacturer  must  charge 
against  the  actual  wrappers  In  the  70-pound  bale,  1/35  of  $117.25 3. 35 

No.  2,  80-pound  bale  (20  per  cent  wrappers)  contains  16  pounds  wrappers 
and  64  pounds  fillers. 
Pays  duty  as  wrappers  at  $1.85  per  pound  on  entire  bale : 

80  pounds,  at  $1.85  per  pound $148. 00 

Credit  with  what  the  duty  on  the  64  pounds  of  fillers  would  be  at  35 
cents  per  pound 22. 40 

125.60 

Or  tbe  amount  of  duty  which  the  importer  or  manufacturer  must  charge 
against  the  actual  wrappers  in  the  80-pound  bale,  1/16  of  $125.60 7. 85 

No.  3,  80-pound  bale  (16  per  cent  wrappers)  contains  12.80  pounds  wrappers 
and  67.20  pounds  fillers. 
Pays  duty  as  wrappers  at  $1.85  per  pound  on  entire  bale : 

80  pounds,  at  $1.86  per  pound $148.00 

Credit  with  what  the  duty  on  the  67.20  pounds  fillers  would  be  at  35 
cents  per  pound 23. 52 


124.48 
Or  the  amount  of  duty  which  the  importer  or  manufacturer  must 
charge  the  actual  wrappers  In  the  80-pound  bale,  1/12.80  of  $124.48—        9. 73 

We  also  desire,  by  a  few  figures  which  will  stand  the  scrutiny  of  any  fair- 
minded  and  practical  clear  Havana  manufacturer,  to  give  you  an  illustration 
of  the  relative  duties  which  the  percentage  system  on  Havana  tobacco  produces, 
as  compared  with  the  duties  on  Sumatra  and  Havana  filler  used  in  the  so-called 
seed  and  Havana  cigar. 

170  pounds  Sumatra,  at  $1.85,  $314.50,  will  yield  85,000  cigars,  duty  per  1,000, 
$3.70. 

The  selection  of  Sumatra  Imported  into  the  United  States  will  cover  any 
kind  of  cigar  both  as  to  size,  color,  and  texture. 

An  equal  selection  of  Havana  wrappers  weighs  per  bale  about  70  pounds,  at 
$1.85,  $129.50;  and  its  maximum  yield  would  be  16,000  cigars,  duty  per  1,000 
cigars,  $8.93}. 

The  average  weight  of  tobacco  used  in  a  clear  Havana  cigar  Is  about  22 
pounds  per  1,000.  The  average  amount  of  duty  paid,  by  the  clear  Havana  in- 
terest, is  about  43}  cents  per  pound;  22  pounds  at  43}  cents  per  1.000  cigars, 
$9.62*. 

We  attach  a  brief  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Frye,  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  for  many  years 
president  of  the  New  England  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  and  as  such  rep- 
resented the  growers  at  Washington  during  the  enactment  of  the  various  tariff 
laws. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  W.  Merbiam, 
Chairman  Committee. 
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STTFPLEMEFTAL  BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  IKPOBTEBS  OF 
EAVABA  TOBACCO  ABD  AMEBICAB  KABXJFACTTJBEBS  OF 
HAVABA  CIGABS. 

[Filed  by  Harrison  Osborne,  34  Nassau  8k,  New  York  City.] 

January,  1913. 
The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Bouse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  Havana  Tobacco  Importers' 
Association  of  the  United  States,  present  this  brief  on  behalf  of  the  importers  of 
Havana  tobacco  and  the  American  manufacturers  of  Havana  cigars.  This  brief  has 
also  been  adopted  by  the  Havana  Tobacco  Importers'  Association  of  the  city  of  New 
York  by  resolution  passed  January  27,  1913. 

CHANGES. 

We  ask  for  the  following  changes,  indicated  below,  in  Schedule  F,  tariff  act  of  1909. 

Firet.  Paragraph  220:  A  change  rrom  15  per  cent,  filler  tobacco  mixed  with  wrapper 
tobacco,  to  20  per  cent.  A  reduction  on  cigar  fillers  from  35  to  25  cents  per  pound, 
if  unstemmed,  and  a  reduction  from  50  to  40  cents  per  pound,  if  stemmed. 

Second.  Paragraph  221:  A  change  in  the  meaning  ofc  the  term  "Wrapper  tobacco." 
defining  clearly  that  grade  of  leaf  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers,  and  also  indicating  the 
difference  between  cigar  filler  and  other  filler  tobacco. 

Third.  Paragraph  222:  A  reduction  on  scrap  tobacco  from  55  to  45  cents  per  pound. 

These  paragrapns  to  read  as  follows 

Paragraph  220:  "Ciear- wrapper  tobacco,  and  cigar-filler  tobacco  when  mixed 
or  packed  with  more  than  20  per  cent  of  wrapper  tobacco,  and  all  leaf  tobacco,  the 

froduct  of  two  or  more  countries  or  dependencies,  when  mixed  or  packed  together: 
f  unstemmed,  $1 .85  per  pound ;  if  stemmed,  $2.50  per  pound.    Cigar-filler  tobacco,  if 
unstemmed,  25  cents  per  pound;  if  stemmed^  40  cents  per  pound. 

"All  other  filler  tobacco  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  if  unstemmed,  35 
cents  per  pound;  if  stemmed,  50  cents  pei  pound." 

Paragraph  221:  "The  term  cigar- wrapper  tobacco  as  used  in  this  section  means  that 
quality  of  leaf  tobacco  which  has  the  requisite  color,  texture,  and  burn,  and  is  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  be  suitable  for  wrapping  cigars.  The  term  cigar-filler  tobacco  means  all 
other  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  and  the  term  filler  tobacco  means  all  other  leaf  tobacco.  Col- 
lectors of  customs  shall  not  permit  entry  to  be  made,  except  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  any  leaf  tobacco,  unless  the  invoice 
of  the  same  snail  specify  in  detail  the  character  of  such  tobacco,  whether  cigar  wrapper, 
cigar  filler,  or  filler  its  origin  and  quality.  In  the  examination  for  classification  of  any 
imported  leaf  tobacco,  at  least  1  bale,  box.  or  package  in  every  10,  and  at  least  1  in  every 
invoice,  shall  be  examined  by  the  appraiser  or  person  authorized  by  law  to  make  such 
examination,  and  at  least  10  hands  shall  be  examined  in  each  examined  bale,  box,  or 
package.1' 

Paragraph  222:  "AH  other  tobacco,  manufactured  or  unmanufactured,  not  specially 
provided  tor  in  this  section,  and  scrap  tobacco,  45  cents  per  pound.'1 

INCREASE  TO  REVENUE. 

The  increase  in  internal  revenue  receipts  from  all  sources  over  last  year  has  exceeded 
$12,000,000,  and  the  increase  in  tobacco  receipts  represents  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  total  increase  from  all  sources  of  internal  revenue. 
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The  estimated  increase  to  the  revenue  from  these  changes  should  approximate  as 

follows: 

Increase: 

Increased  importation  of  wrapper  tobacco,  100,000  pounds,  at  $1.48 

($1.85  less  20  per  cent,  treaty  with  Cuba) >  $148, 000 

Increased  importation  of  Havana  fillers,  12,000,000  pounds,  at  20  cents 

(25  cents  lese  20  per  cent,  treaty  with  Cuba 2,400,000 

2,548,000 
Decrease: 

On  23,388,094*  pounds  (year  1911-12),  at  8  cents  per  pound  (10  cente 

leas  20  per  cent,  treaty  with  Cuba) $1, 871, 045 

On  284,000  pounds  scraps,  at  8  cents  per  pound 22, 720 

1, 893, 765 

Net  estimated  revenue  increase 654, 235 

The  increased  importations  of  filler  would  come  mostly  out  of  the  17,000,000  pounds 
of  exports  from  Cuba  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States,  and  the  increase  from 
wrappers  would  come  from  the  importation  of  wrappers  bought  in  running  lots  by 
American  buyers  in  Cuba,  who,  owing  to  the  present  tariff,  are  compelled  to  leave  in 
Cuba,  to  be  sold  there,  their  high-grade  wrappers,  and  also  are  compelled  to  leave 
their  leafy  fillers,  which  contain  15  per  cent  and  over  of  wrappers  and  which  are  not 
profitable  to  import  at  the  present  full  wrapper  duty. 

Over  1,000,000,000  cigars  made  in  the  United  States  (out  of  a  total  production  last 
year  of  7,377,982,034  large  cigars)  retailed  for  5  cents  and  6  for  25  cents,  containing 
Havana  filler  mixed  with  domestic  filler.  These  cigars  contain  from  3  to  10  pounds 
per  1,000  (or  an  average  of  5  pounds)  of  Havana  filler  mixed  with  domestic  filler  and 
wrapped  with  domestic  and  Sumatra  wrappers.  Should  Havana  fillers  be  admitted 
at  20  cents  per  pound  (a  net  reduction  of  0.08  cent  per  pound  from  present  rate)  the 
quantity  of  Havana  filler  blended  in  these  cigars  with  domestic  filler  would  be  in- 
creased at  least  20  per  cent,  equal  to  1  pound  per  1,000  increased  consumption,  or 
1,000,000  pounds.  The  stimulus  to  the  cigar  industry  from  the  increased,  use  of 
Havana  caused  by  the  lower  rate  of  duty  can  safely  be  estimated  at  50  per  cent  in- 
crease on  the  present  consumption.2  rast  experiences  have  shown  that  the  con- 
sumption of  cigars  has  enormously  increased  when  the  quality  is  sufficiently  improved, 
the  increased  consumption  thus  benefiting  the  domestic  grower  of  both  wrapper  and 
filler. 

We  ask  these  changes  for  the  following  reasons: 

REASONS. 

First.  We  want  a  square  deal,  which  we  are  not  getting  now,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
conserve  our  honor  and  self-respect  in  the  face  of  the  present  law  (paragraph  221) 
"defining "(?)  wrappers  which  m  reality  defines  nothing,  and  is  a  constant  source  of 
confusion  to  both  the  Government  officiate  and  the  importers. 

Second.  The  present  law  in  this  respect  being  practically  equivalent  to  confisca- 
tion by  defining  wrapper  leaf  as  follows:  "The  term  wrapper  leaf  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion means  that  quality  of  leaf  tobacco  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers. "  This  section  is 
ambiguous,  misleading,  and  impracticable  in  effect,  and  has  been  used  by  the  Treasury 
examiners  to  arbitrarily  coerce  the  trade  into  accepting  their  fiat,  causing  the  import- 
era  to  file  protest,  the  rehearing  of  which  in  over  50  per  cent  of  such  cases  results  in 
favor  of  the  importer  but  destroyed  the  value  of  his  merchandise.  "The  operation 
was  successful,  but  the  patient  died.'1 

Third.  The  word  suitable  compels  the  importer  to  pay  wrapper  duty  on  grades  of 
tobacco  commercially  known  in  Cuba  as  "capotes"  and  in  the  United  States  as 
"binders."  (See  letter  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Frye,  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  filed  with  your  com- 
mittee in  the  hearing  of  Schedule  F  on  January  17,  1913.) 

Fourth.  -  In  view  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  definition  of  wrapper  tobacco  in  Schedule  F, 
act  of  1909,  full  and  free  competition  is  stifled  because  of  the -practical  impossibility 

*  Increase  was  58}  per  cent  in  consumption  since  decrease  of  20  per  cent  in  duty  (reciprocity  treaty  with 
Cuba).  Equivalent  to  13,166,466  pounds  annual  increase  on  the  average  consumption  of  the  last  eight 
rears  (22,640,162  pounds). 

•See  p.  2391  for  statistics. 
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of  knowing  what  duty  will  be  assessed  on  a  bale  of  Havana  tobacco.  The  importer 
can  not  quote  duty-paid  price  to  a  small  manufacturer,  and  the  latter,  not  knowing 
whether  the  grade  in  question  will  be  assessed  as  wrappers  or  fibere,  can  not  obligate 
himself  to  accept  delivery  until  the  tobacco  is  appraised. 

Fifth.  The  word  suitable  in  this  act  is  responsible  for  the  injustice  of  taxing  the 
identical  grade  of  tobacco  imported  by  the  clear  Havana  manufacturer  at  $1.48  per 
pound  as  wrappers,  and  when  imported  by  the  seed  and  Havana  manufacturer  at 
28  cents  per  pound  as  fillers. 

Under  the  present  law  a  bale  is  assessed  as  all  wrapper,  paying  $1.85  per  pound  if 
it  contains  84  per  cent  of  fillers  and  16  per  cent  wrappers,  the  84  per  cent  of  fillers 
being  assessed  at  the  wrapper  duty  because  the  bale  contains  over  15  per  cent  of 
wrappers.  Should  the  bale  contain  15  per  cent  or  under  of  wrappers  the  Government 
collects  the  wrapper  duty  of  $1.85  on  whatever  percentage  of  wrappers  the  examiners 
find  in  the  bale,  the  fillers  paving  duty  as  fillers. 

A  controversy  naturally  arises  over  the  question  of  what  kind  and  percentage  of 
leaves  in  a  bale  are  wrappers  and  what  kind  and  percentage  of  leaves  are  fillers,  owing 
to  the  present  law  stating  that  the  term  wrapper  shall  mean  that  kind  of  leaf  tobacco 
suitable  for  wrappers.  This  creates  arguments,  disputes,  and  controversies  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  tobacco  is  suitable  for  wrapper  or  for  filler,  and  these  disputes  will 
not  cease  until  some  clear  definition  of  the  term  wrapper  is  inserted  in  the  tariff  law. 

As  to  Sumatra  (or  kindred)  tobacco,  there  can  be  no  such  controversy,  because  it 
is  not  used  as  filler.  Owing  to  its  flimsy  nature  and  lack  of  aroma,  it  is  so  much 
inferior  to  the  domestic  grown  filler  that  the  scraps  or  cuttings  (waste)  from  the  im- 
ported Sumatra  is  now  almost  all  exported  to  Europe,  none  of  them  being  used  in 
cigars  as  fillers  in  the  United  States.  The  domestic  fillers  are  the  best  quality  of 
cisar  fillers  of  any  known  or  recognized  cigar  tobacco,  with  the  exception  of  the  Havana 
filler.  Tobacco  of  equal  quality  to  Havana  tobacco  can  not  be  grown  in  the  United 
States.  Many  experiments  have  been  made,  using  seed  from  Cuba,  either  alone  or 
blended  with  domestic  seed,  but  without  obtaining  satisfactory  results.  Havana 
tobacco  remains  unique  in  respect  to  its  aroma  and  no  tobacco  can  even  remotely 
imitate  it  or  can  be  successfully  used  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

Sixth.  The  duty  on  wrappers  was  designed  to  protect  the  domestic  industry  against 
Sumatra,  but  owing  to  the  larger  number  of  cigars  (double)  obtained  per  pound  from 
Sumatra  wrappers  than  from  Havana  wrappers  the  result  is  that  the  so-called  Havana 
wrapper  is  taxed  approximately  $5.36  per  1,000  cigars,  whilst  the  Sumatra  is  taxed 
but  $3.70  per  1,000  cigars.    They  aimed  at  Sumatra  but  hit  Havana. 

Seventh.  The  Havana-filler  tax  is  a  burden  and  a  hardship  and  is  equivalent  to  a 
total  protection  of  about  900  per  cent.  Domestic  filler  to  the  farmer  is  worth  about 
9  cents  per  pound,  whilst  unt-temmed  Havana  filler,  which  enters  our  ports,  has  an 
average  value  of  about  57)  cents  per  pound,  which,  added  to  the  duty  of  28  cents  per 
pound,  is  equivalent  to  over  900  per  cent  protection,  the  duty  alone  being  equivalent 
to  over  300  per  cent  protection.  We  believe  that  a  net  protection  of  20  cents  per 
pound,  or  200  per  cent,  is  more  than  sufficient  and  will  result  in  an  increased  revenue 
therefrom.  Of  the  64.000,000  pounds  of  leaf  raised  in  Cuba  about  10,000,000  pounds 
were  low  grades  called  " colas'  and  "botes"  in  Cuba  (i.  e.,  trash  or  lugs),  and  there 
is  no  demand  for  such  grades  in  this  country.  There  was  entered  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States  during  the  year  beginning  July  1, 1911,  and  ending  June  30, 1912 
(about),  23,500,000  pounds  of  Cuban  tobacco,  valued  at  $14,042,993.27,  equal  to  59 
cents  per  pound,  which  is  the  normal  value  of  the  clean  grades  entering  the  United 
States  from  Cuba. 

Classification  of  tobacco  from  Cuba  entered  for  consumption  July  1,  1911,  to  June 
30,  1912  (see  report  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor),  was  as  follows: 


• 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Average 

ralueper 

pound. 

ATeracje 

duty  per 

pound. 

156. 470 
23,388,094 

$240,068.34 
13,802,324.03 

f  1. 5479 
.6001 

tl  411 

Fillers 

1113 

Eighth.  The  average  yield  of  an  acre  of  land  in  Cuba  is  under  700  pounds  of  tobacco 
against  over  1,100  pounds  per  acre  in  the  United  States.  The  average  wages  paid  in 
Cuba  for  tobacco  labor  are  the  highest  paid  in  any  country  in  the  world,  running  from 
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$1.20  to  $2.50  per  day.  The  cost  of  selecting  and  packing  wrappers  in  Cuba  is  about 
25  cents  per  pound,  and  in  the  United  States  it  does  not  exceed  10  cents  per  pound. 
The  cost  of  selecting  and  parting  fillers  in  Cuba  is  over  10  cents  per  pound,  and  in 
the  United  States  it  is  not  over  2  cents  per  pound,  and  the  average  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion in  Cuba  is  over  $100  per  acre.  The  United  States  produce  about  262,757,000 
pounds  of  cigar  leaf  tobacco,  being  five  times  the  quantity  produced  in  the  island  of 
Cuba.  The  production  of  Cuba  about  equals  the  production  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— approximately  64,000,000  pounds — and  there  is  no  reasonable  probability  of 
any  material  increase  in  the  production  of  tobacco  in  Cuba. 

-  Cuban  crop  1911-12  (in  round  numbers). 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Approxi- 
mate value 
to  farmers. 

Total 

Pounds. 
64,000,000 

Per 
pound. 
10.31 

120,000,000 

Consumed  in  Cuba  (estimated): 

For  cigarettes 

10,000,000 
8,000,000 

.14 
.60 

1,400,000 

ForHg&r& -  -  ,t.......  ,.  - .        

4,800,000 

Total 

18,000,000 

6,200,000 

Exported  from  Cuba,  calendar  year  1912: 

To  United  8  tales 

26,000,000 
17,000,000 

.59 
1.25 

15,340,000 

To  other  «onntrl*Sr ,.,,,,-,-,-,.,.-,  , . 

4,375,000 

Total 

61,000,000 
3,000,000 

25,915,000 

° 

Total 

64,000,000 

i  Estimated. 
Exact  figures  of  Cuban  exporU 

r. 

Quantity. 

- 

Kilos. 

Pounds. 

To  the  United  States 

11,847,796 
8,022,138 

26,065,150 

To  other  countries 

17,648,703 

19,869,934 

43,713,853 

ARGUMENT. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Mc Kin  ley  bill,  manufacturers  of  clear  Havana  cigars  in 
the  United  States  have  been  laboring  under  a  great  injustice  by  the  tariff  discrimi- 
nation made  against  them,  Sumatra  tobacco  having  enjoyed  for  the  past  22  years  an 
unfair  and  discriminating  advantage  in  the  tariff  schedule  over  the  tobacco  from 
Cuba,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

The  manufacturers  of  Sumatra-wrapper  cigars  pay  the  Government  a  duty  of  $3.70 
per  1,000  cigars.  If  the  American  manufacturer  of  Havana- wrapped  cigars  imported 
Havana  wrappers  of  equal  size,  color,  and  texture  to  the  Sumatra  that  approximately 
pays  duty  equal  to  $3.70  per  1,000,  he  would  be  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  on  them  of 
$5.36  per  1,000,  which  would  be  impracticable,  and  therefore  the  American  manu- 
facturer of  Havana-wrapper  cigars  is  obliged  to  import  a  poorer  quality  of  tobacco, 
which  is  entered  as  mixed  bales  and  corresponds  to  domestic  tobacco  known  as 
"binders." 

The  methods  employed  by  the  examiners  cause  great  deterioration  in  the  selling 
value  of  the  merchandise.  Frequently  100  per  cent  of  an  entire  shipment  is  taken 
to  the  public  stores  for  examination.  These  bales,  after  they  leave  public  stores,  are 
often  in  such  bad  condition  that  they  are  frequently  rejected  by  a  buyer,  and  the 
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seller  is  obliged  to  make  allowance  for  damage.  In  cases  where  a  protest  is  made 
and  a  subsequent  rehearing  held,  the  tobacco  becomes  so  dry  from  exposure,  dete- 
rioration, and  abuse  in  handling — unavoidable  though  it  may  be — that  the  importer 
often  prefers  to  shoulder  the  loss  caused  by  an  unjust  appraisal  rather  than  have  his 
merchandise  depreciate  by  reexamination ;  it  being  doubtful  that  the  rehearing  wiH 
result  in  his  favor,  but  there  being  no  doubt  whatever  that  his  merchandise  will 
suffer  in  rehandling.  In  such  cases  the  importer  most  frequently  returns  his  tobacco 
to  Cuba  or  tries  to  sell  it  in  some  foreign  country.  The  logical  result  is  to  place  a 
premium  on  evasion  and  a  heavy  discount  on  honesty.  In  invoicing  Havana  tobacco, 
self-preservation  compels  evasion,  for  although  the  courts  have  held  that  the  invoic- 
ing of  wrapper  or  mixed  tobacco  as  fillers  is  not  necessarily  fraud  or  bad  faith  (see 
Exhibit  A,  attached  hereto,  United  States  r.  Seventy-five  Bales  of  Tobacco  (147  Fed. 
Rep.,  127),  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  moral  turpitude  involved,  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  leaves  the  importer  suffering  under  a  taint  to  his  conscience  if  he  tries  evasion, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  leaves  him  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  closed  factory.  It 
is  not  possible  to  manufacture  and  sell  cigars  at  a  profit  in  the  United  States  made 
with  Havana  wrappers  and  fillers  from  which  the  Government  would  collect  a  wrap- 
per tax  of  $5.36  per  12000  cigars  and  a  filler  tax  of  $5.60  per  1,000,  and  it  is  therefore 
incumbent  upon  the  importer  to  declare  his  tobacco  (fillers)  and  throw  himself  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  Government  examiners. 

Cuba  is  not  a  wrapper-raising  country  any  more  than  Pennsylvania  is  a  wrapper- 
raising  State,  and  practically  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  five  of  the  six  Provinces  of 
Cuba  as  prevail  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Province  of  Havana  (and  a  small  portion  of  the 
Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio)  being  the  exception,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later. 
In  these  five  non wrapper-producing  Provinces,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  the  commercial 
terms  used  in  marketing  tne  tobacco  from  the  farmer  to  the  buyer  are  similar,  viz: 
"Wrapper  and  filler" — because  some  20  years  ago  heavy,  dark  wrappers  were  in 
demand,  and  these  Provinces,  like  Pennsylvania,  produced  a  wrapper  mat  was  then 
known  as  wrappers.  The  term  still  applies,  but  the  tobacco  is  all  now  known  as 
fillers,  divided  into  two  classes — wrappers,  which  are  the  clean  fillers,  and  fillers,  which 
are  the  low  grade  or  trash;  the  wrapper  being  that  portion  of  the  plant  from  the  top 
leaves  downward  to  the  ground  leaf,  and  the  ground  leaf  being  called  "filler"  or  "low 
grades."     In  Pennsylvania  exactly  the  same  terms  prevail — "wrapper  B,  and  filler." 

No  one  can  dispute  that  many  million  cigars  can  be  wrapped  with  Pennsylvania  seed 
filler — that  is,  the  larger  leaves  from  the  so-called  wrappers  (commercially  fillers)  can 
be  used  to  cover  cigars,  but  the  cigars  would  have  a  very  low  value,  and  the  same  thing 
applies  to  Cuban  wrappers  (commercially  fillers)  raised  in  the  nonwrapper-producing 
Provinces  of  Cuba. 

Sumatra,  by  reason  of  its  silky  nature  and  fine  veins,  has  an  enormous  advantage  over 
the  Cuban  wrapper  in  point  of  yield,  as  the  grades  which  are  imported  into  this  country 
will  wrap  cigars  with  from  1}  to  2  pounds  per  thousand,  whereas  it  requires  from  4  to  7 
pounds  to  wrap  1,000  cigars  from  Cuban  tobacco,  for  the  reasons  that,  firstly,  Sumatra 
will  average  about  160  leaves  per  pound  as  against  120  leaves  per  pound  of  Havana 
wrappers,  and,  secondly,  one  leaf  of  Sumatra  (two  sides)  will  produce  four  wrappers, 
whilst  Havana  never  produces  over  two  wrappers.  The  waste  in  a  bale  of  Havana 
wrappers  is  about  50  per  cent,  whilst  the  waste  on  Sumatra  is  not  over  20  per  cent 
The  comparison  would  figure  thus: 

2  pounds  Sumatra,  duty  at  $1 .85 $3. 70 

4  pounds  Havana  wrapper,  duty  at  $1.48 $5. 92 

Less  2  pounds  fillers  (waste),  at  $0.28 56 

— — — —     u.  30 

In  explanation,  the  waste  on  Havana  wrappers  is  credited,  because  the  same  can 
be  used  as  fillers,  whilst  the  waste  on  Sumatra  (about  20  per  cent  on  2  pounds  per  1,000 
equals  about  one-third  pound )  has  a  value  only  as  cuttings  and  is  worth  from  10  to  12 
cent?  a  pound. 

•  The  controversy  as  to  what  constitutes  a  wrapper  and  what  constitutes  a  filler  in 
Cuban  tobacco  ie  extremely  difficult  to  determine,  because  the  vast  majority  of  the 
tobaccos  from  the  wrapper  raising  provinces  of  Cuba,  viz.:  Partido  and  part  of  Pinar 
del  Rio,  it  is  humanly  impo«»Hible  to  classify  all  of  the  grades  so  that  there  is  no  question 
of  doubt  as  to  whether  a  leaf  is  a  wrapper  or  a  filler. 

In  grades  commercially  known  as  wrappers  there  is  rarely  any  question  in  Havana 
tobacco.  These  are  generally  known  as  first,  second,  and  third  wrappers,  light  or  seco, 
and  correspond  with  first  and  second  lengths,  light,  in  Sumatra;  but  the  difficulty 
arises  in  the  low  grades,  such  as  fourth  ana  fifth  wrappers,  and  resagos  (rejections  from 
the  wrapper),  which  are  the  tobaccos  generally  imported  into  the  United  States.    The 
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fourth  and  filth  wrappers  are  often  nothing  more  than  a  clean  filler,  as  the  leaves  are 
too  small  to  be  used  in  this  country,  owing  to  climatic  changes  and  age.  Tobacco 
frequently  shrinks,  and  a  leaf  which  may  be  large  enough  to. produce  a  wrapper  in 
Cuba  may  be  nothing  but  a  filler  when  subjected  to  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  northern 
climate. 

In  the  packing  house  the  bundles  of  " wrappers"  (those  which  are  cut  for  wrap- 
pers), are  opened  by  women;  the  fillers  and  the  wrappers  roughly  separated  by  them, 
and  the  wrappers  are  then  given  to  the  selectors,  who  proceed  to  classify  in  grades. 
These  so-called  wrappers  are  frequently  subdivided  into  as  many  as  30  grades,  clas- 
sified into  light,  medium,  and  dark.  In  one  packing  house  there  may  be  500  selectors 
handling  practically  green  tobacco,  each  one  selecting  according  to  his  own  ideas  and 
wrestling  with  the  problem  as  to  whether  a  leaf  is  a  fourth  wrapper  or  a  filler,  a  seco 
(light),  or  a  fino  (medium),  or  whether  it  is  a  wrapper  or  a  resago,  and  after  he  has 
finally  decided  and  after  the  tobacco  which  he  has  selected  has  been  reselected  by  the 
foremen  and  their  assistants,  it  is  baled  and  ferments.  Six  months  or  a  year  later, 
when  the  bales  have  passed  through  the  fermentation,  the  character  of  many  of  the 
leaves  have  undergone  a  great  change.  Many  leaves  selected  as  wrappers  have 
turned  into  fillers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  leaves  packed  as  fillers  have  changed 
into  wrappers.  These  tobaccos  are  generally  sold  on  first  classifications  fresh  from 
the  packing  house,  and  the  buyer,  months  after,  mav  find,  and  does  find,  that  the 
character  of  a  large  percentage  of  leaves  has  changed. 

Sumatra  is  bulk-sweated  before  it  is  packed  and  suffers  little  or  no  change  by 
fermentation  after  it  is  baled,  whereas  Cuban  tobacco  rarely  undergoes  sufficient 
fermentation  before  selection  and  is  liable  to  vast  changes  in  character  and  useful- 
ness from  the  process  of  sweating  in  the  bales  and  by  deterioration  caused  by  worms 
and  age.  Under  such  conditions  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  examiners  to  arbi- 
trarily enforce  their  point  of  view  or  to  show  no  elasticity  in  their  fiat  as  to  whether 
a  leaf  is  a  wrapper  or  a  filler  is  bound  to  work  great  injustice  to  the  clear  Havana 
cigar  industry.  Frequently  it  happens  that  the  same  grade  of  tobacco  is  used  by 
one  manufacturer  as  fillers  and  by  another  as  binders  and  by  another  as  wrappers, 
depending  upon  the  use  of  the  particular  individual  who  may  import  it.  Often 
these  doubtful  grades  are  not  bought  from  choice  but  because  the  buyer  may  have 
no  option  in  the  matter,  it  being  the  rule  that  lots  are  sold  running — all  grades  in. 

Probably  over  95  per  cent  oi  high  grade  Cuban  wrappers  corresponding  to  the 
grades  of  Sumatra  imported  into  this  country  are  retained  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  for 
the  use  of  the  manufacturers  for  their  finest  grades  of  cigars,  for  export  to  the  United 
States  and  other  foreign  countries.  The  value  of  such  bales  being  between  $300  and 
$700  per  bale  (of  about  70  pounds  each),  or  an  average  of  abojt  $5  per  pound.  The 
average  selling  value  of  the  Sumatra  imported  into  this  country  is  about  $1.50  per 
pound  in  bond.  The  value  of  the  best  grade  of  shade-grown  domestic  wrappers  does 
not  exceed  an  average  selling  price  of  $1.10  per  pound.  Estimated  average  selling 
value  best  grades  commercially  known  as  light  wrappers: 


Domestic  shade  grown 
In  bond: 

Sumatra 

Havana 


Value. 


$1.10 

1.50 
5.00 


Duty. 


$1.85 
1.48 


Value  plus 
duty. 


Per  pound. 
$1.10 

3.35 
6.48 


In  all  of  the  three  above-mentioned  tobaccos  the  value  of  the  light-colored  wrapper 
only  is  estimated,  as  dark  and  heavy  grades  can  only  be  used  as  fillers,  there  being  no 
demand  for  cigars  covered  with  dark  wrappers. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  domestic  wrapper  needs  no  protection  against  Havana 
the  difference  in  cost  alone  being  in  itself  a  protection  of  about  $3.90  per  pound. 

The  comparisons  in  costs  to  the  manufacturer  per  1 ,000  cigars  are  still  more  striking 
when  the  duty  is  added  to  the  selling  "in  bond    value  of  the  imported  tabacco,  thus: 

Domestic,  2  pounds  per  1,000  cigars,  value  $1.10  per  pound $2.  20 

Sumatra,  2  pounds  per  1,000  cigars,  value  $3.35  per  pound 6.  70 

Havana,  4  pounds  per  1,000  cigars,  value  $6.48  per  pound $25.  92 

Less  2  pounds  waste  for  fillers,  at  60  cents  per  pound 1.  20 

24.72 
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The  cost  of  Havana  tobacco,  commercially  known  as  wrappers  (i.  e.;  those  {trades 
which  compare  in  yield,  color,  and  texture  with  the  grades  of  Sumatra  imported  into 
this  country,  or  the  best  grades  of  domestic  tobacco  commercially  known  as  wrapper), 
is  therefore  in  itself  sufficient  protection  as  to  practically  exclude  them  from  the 
markets  of  the  United  States,  compelling  the  manufacturers  of  clear  Havana  cigars  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  making  of  medium-priced  cigars  which  retail  from  8  to  20 
cents  each.  Domestic  clear  Havana  cigars  at  a  higher  retail  selling  price  are  not  sold 
in  quantities  worthy  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  therefore  clearly  shown 
that  if  no  relief  is  granted  to  the  manufacturer  of  clear  Havana  cigars  in  this  country 
his  product  must  continue  to  remain  from  a  medium  to  a  low  grade  one,  as  he  is  com- 
pelled to  use  such  inferior  grades  of  wrappers  as  the  examiners  may  be  pleased  to  pan 
through  as  filler  or  percentage  bales. 

There  are  more  cigars  made  of  Havana  tobacco  in  the  United  States  than  there  are 
made  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  but  the  quantity  of  high-grade  wrapper  grown  in  the 
island  of  Cuba  is  so  limited  that  the  demand  alone  In  Cuba  from  the  Cuban  manu- 
facturer, with  no  competition  from  foreign  buyers,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  value  up  to 
an  average  of  over  $5  per  pound. 

All  the  tobacco  lands  m  the  island  of  Cuba  have  been  exploited  and  there  is  do 
prospect  of  a  material  increase  of  acreage  in  lands  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco. 
Weather  conditions  being  the  only  determining  factor  in  the  yield  of  the  crops,  it  is 
not  possible  to  ever  increase  the  quantity  of  wrappers  grown  of  the  requisite  type, 
texture,  color,  and  burn,  to  constitute  a  menace  to  the  domestic  growers  in  the  United 
States,  or  even  to  supply  the  demand  in  conformity  to  our  natural  increase  in  popula- 
tion and  the  consequent  increase  in  consumption. 

The  average  duties  collected  by  the  Government  from  Havanna  wrappers  and 
fillers  combined  for  the  past  four  years  have  not  exceeded  32  cents  per  pound.  Not- 
withstanding which  the  manufacture  of  Havana  cigars  in  this  country,  has  not  only 
not  advanced,  but  there  has  been  a  heavy  decrease  in  the  output  in  the  past  four  yean 
and  the  state  of  the  industry  has  caused  many  failures  in  the  trade.  The  tariff  condi- 
tions have  been  so  detrimental  to  the  industry  that  it  has  only  been  with  superhuman 
efforts  that  tjie  majority  of  the  American  manufacturers  of  clear  Havana  cigars  have 
been  able  to  exist. 

In  reference  to  the  oft  repeated  claim  that  tobacco  is  a  luxury — there  were  nearly 
8,000,000,000  cigars  manufactured  in  the  United  States  last  year,  over  four-fifths  of 
which  were  cigars  that  retailed  at  5  cents  each,  and  under.  A  large  quantity  of  these 
5-cent  cigars  were  blended  with  Havana  fillers.  Of  the  23,000,000  pounds  of  Havana 
fillers  consumed  in  this  country  over  80  per  cent  is  used  in  cigars  which  retail  from  8J 
cents  each  downward .  Cigars  which  sell  below  5  cents  each  can  not  be  considered  a 
luxury.  They  are  consumed  by  the  plain  people,  and  the  use  of  tobacco  is  so  general 
throughout  the  United  States  that  it  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  the  poorer  class  to  tax 
tobacco  excessively  on  the  excuse  that  it  is  a  luxury  when  nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
cigars  consumed  in  this  country  are  of  the  cheaper  grade,  retailing  at  5  cents  or  under; 
it  is  unfair  to  the  poor  man  to  have  the  tax  on  tobacco  so  high  that  he  can  not  purchase 
a  good  cigar  at  a  cneap  price,  but  is  obliged  to  purchase  a  poor  cigar  at  a  price  tor  which 
he  would  receive  a  reasonably  good  cigar  were  it  not  for  the  excessive  duty. 

The  entire  1912  crop  of  Cuban  tobacco  commercially  known  as  Havana  tobacco,  i.e., 
tobacco  shipped  from  the  interior  to  the  port  of  Havana,  reached  a  total  of  527,334 
bales  equal  to  about  64,197,770  pounds.  This  compares  with  64,000,000  pounds  (ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior)  produced  in  the  single  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  department's  estimate  for  the  year  1912  of  production  in  the 
cigar- leaf  States  are  as  follows: 
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United  States  cigar  leaf  production,  year  1912. 


State. 


New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 

Qeorgte 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Texas 

Alabama 


Total  (average)  — 
Average  pounds  per  acre. 


Acres. 


100 

100 

5,800 

17,500 

4,000 

44,200 

1,400 

3,100 

86,200 

18,700 

900 

42,200 

200 

300 


224,700 


Pounds. 


170.000 

170,000 

9.860,000 

29,750,000 

6,200.000 

64,090,000 

1,162,000 

2,604,000 

79,304,000 

14,965,000 

684,000 

54,438,000 

140,000 

225.000 


262,757,000 
1,169 


Price  paid 
farmers 

pound. 


Cent*. 

18.5 

18.6 

23.9 

24.1 

12.6 

8.5 

30.0 

30.0 

9.1 

9.0 

9.0 

11.0 

17.5 

35.0 


12* 


Estimated  yield,  Cuban  tobacco  crop,  191S. 
[Value  expressed  in  United  States  currency.] 


Province. 


Pmardel  Rio 

Wfthftim 

Santa  Clara 

Ifatanaas 

Oamaguey 

Santiago  de  Cuba . . 

Total  average 


Pounds. 


20,527,400 
6.470,370 

[31,200,000 

6,000,000 


64,197,770 


Value  to 

farmer,  per 

pound. 


Cents. 


36 

68 

24 

10 


31 


In  calculating  the  average  price  paid  to  the  Cuban  grower  33}  per  cent  is  added  for 
the  "stalk;"  Cuban  filler  tobacco  is  sold  including  stalk,  and  American  tobacco  is  sold 
stripped  from  stalk.  It  is  thus  shown  that  Cuban  tobacco  sells  on  the  Island  of  Cuba 
at  over  double  the  price  paid  the  American  farmer  for  his  crop,  and  that  the  latter 
grows  five  times  as  much  cigar  leaf  tobacco  as  the  Cuban,  according  to  statistics  of  the 
crop  of  1912 — the  largest  Cuban  crop  in  10  years. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  as  far  as  has  been  attempted  by 
foreigners  (Americans  and  others),  has  proved  disastrous  financially,  owing  to  the 
enormous  cost  of  fertilizing  and  cultivation  in  Cuba,  which  makes  the  risk  extremely 
hazardous.  There  is  not  an  instance  known  of  a  single  American  or  other  foreigner 
who  has  made  money  through  raising  tobacco  in  Cuba,  every  foreigner  having  lost 
the  greater  part,  if  not  all  of  nis  capital. 

At  the  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Association 
held  in  New  York  City  on  May  13  and  14,  1912,  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  (the  Connecticut  and  Florida  members  voting  "aye"): 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Asso- 
ciation in  convention  assembled  that  tobacco  coming  from  the  island  of  Cuba  is  known 
as,  and  literally  is,  filler  tobacco,  over  98  per  cent  of  it  being  used  for  that  purpose:  be 
it  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  this  association  favors  the  classification  of  all  Cuban  leaf  tobacco 
as  filler  tobacco,  and  will  use  all  fair  means  to  bring  about  such  classification." 

We  do  not  see,  however,  how  this  proposition  can  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  general 
tariff  law,  but  insert  the  above  resolution  to  show  the  feeling  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  at  their  annual  meeting  on  the  question  of  a  square  deal  to  the  Havana  importers, 
the  cigar  manufacturers,  and  the  vast  smoking  public. 
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Mr.  H.  S.  Frye,  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  his  brief  filed  before  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  on  Friday,  January  17,  1913,  among  other  things  stated: 

"Now  we  are  confronted  with  the  suicidal  policy  of  one  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment (Agricultural)  expending  in  recent  years  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  effort  to 
conserve,  build  up  an  agricultural  industry  threatened  with  extinction,  and  one  other 
department  (Treasury)  doing  its  utmost  to  tear  down — destroy — that  industry,  and 
ultimately  all  the  protection  we  now  have,  inadequate  though  it  is,  by  its  drastic,  un- 
endurable, unjust  persecution  of  Havana  leaf  importers  that  will  drive  us,  as  a  natural 
sequence,  into  abolition  of  the  wrapper  rate  of  duty  entirely,  by  a  uniform  or  flat  rate 
of  duty  that  could  only  result  in  a  tremendous  loss  in  revenue  from  leaf  tobacco  im- 
ports. Every  ruling  on  leaf  imports  made  in  the  last  decade  or  more,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  been  made  with  the  view,  hope,  or  intent  to  increase  the  revenue  from  Havana 
leaf  imports  without  any  regard  or  consideration  apparently  to  the  future  effect  on  the 
protection  principle,  of  right  or  justice  to  the  seed  and  Havana  interests,  or  to  the  gen- 
eral cigar  interests,  or  even  the  ultimate  effect  on  the  revenue,  or,  if  you  please,  least 
of  all,  the  Havana  trade  interests;  surely  some  one  or  all  these  interests  deserve  respect- 
ful consideration.  *  *  *  Why  should  the  seed  and  Havana  manufacturer  pay 
$1.85,  or  wrapper  rate  of  duty,  on  the  same  identical  grade  of  leaf,  not  one  ounce  of 
which  can  or  aoes  he  ever  use  as  a  wrapper?  All  of  it — 100  per  cent — used  solely  as 
filler,  inside  the  cigar;  none  of  it  on  the  outside,  as  of  necessity  the  clear  Havana  manu- 
facturer must  do.  *  *  *  Now,  again,  I  ask,  in  all  seriousness,  how  can  any  indus- 
try long  exist  in  the  United  States  under  the  unjust,  inconsistent  conditions  I  have 
delineated  in  this  paper?  Of  one  fact  there  can  be  no  question.  It  would  not  be 
tolerated,  so  could  not  long  exist,  in  any  other  civilized  country  in  the  world. 

Moral:  It  should  not,  can  not,  much  longer  in  the  United  States,  for  I  am  confident 
that  a  careful,  judicial,  unbiased  investigation  of  this  perplexing  question  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  keeping  always  in  view  ultimate  results,  not  only  to  the  great  trade, 
industrial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  interests  involved,  but  its  ultimate 
effect  upon  revenue  from  leaf  tobacco  imports,  will  result  in  a  wise  decision  that  the 
obsolete  methods  in  vogue  of  past  Havana  leaf  tobacco  appraisements  (as  the  natural 
result  of  a  defective  law)  will  he  remedied  by  making  (as  far  as  possible)  the  bale  the 
unit  of  value  for  Havana  leaf  appraisements,  the  same  as  it  has  so  long  been  for  Sumatra 
leaf  appraisements." 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  on  behalf  of  the  entire  industry  of  manufacturers,  dealers, 
and  importers  relief  from  a  shameful  and  intolerable  condition  which  has  placed 
upon  our  integrity  and  honor  an  undeserved  stigma,  has  held  us  up  in  the  public 
prints  as  malefactors,  and  before  our  fellow  citizens  as  tricksters  and  worse,  all  owing 
to  an  ambiguous  law,  which  in  its  workings  is  unfair,  both  to  the  Government  and 
the  importers.  We  also  ask  relief  from  an  oppressive  and  mistaken  protection  which 
protects  no  industry  in  this  country,  but  throws  the  burden  of  a  900  per  cent  dis- 
crimination not  only  upon  the  importer  but  upon  the  wage  earner,  the  artisan,  and 
the  clerk,  and  is  responsible  in  a  measure  for  the  present  high  cost  of  living.  For 
these  reasons  we  condemn  and  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  increase  in  the  internal 
revenue  tax  on  cigars,  as  any  kind  of  increase  to  the  present  cost  of  the  cheap  cigar 
will  result  in  forcing  the  elimination  of  the  Havana  fillers  from  the  cigars  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  thereby  lowering  the  quality  of  same. 
Increased  tax  means  decreased  quality. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Maximilian  Stern, 
Charles  Fox, 
S.  Ruppin, 
D.  Emil  Klein, 
H.  Anton  Bock, 

Committee. 
William  C.  Beer,  and  Harrison  Osborne,  Counsel. 
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Comparative  statistics  of  eight  years  after  reduction  of  duty  of  20  per  cent  (reciprocity 
treaty)^  1905  to  1912,  compared  with  eight  years  before  reduction,  1986  to  190S. 

AVERAGE  INCREASE. 

(Based  on  statistics  of  Havana  filler  consumption  by  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  eight  fiscal 
Tears  before  and  after  reciprocity  treaty  went  into  effect;  statistics  of  domestic  filler  production  by  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  No  statistics  available  for  more  than  five  years  previous  to  Cuban  reciprocity 
treaty,  and  statistics  of  cigar  production  as  published  by  the  Treasury  Department.] 


Increased  consumption  of  Havana  fillers  in  the  United  States  (8  fiscal  years), 
66,497,840  pounds pounds. 

Increased  cigar  production  in  the  United  States  (8  calendaryears),  14,339,637,625 
cigars cigars. 

Increased  domestic  fillers  production  in  the  United  States  (1904  to  1912,  com- 
pared with  1899  to  1903) pounds. 

Increased  price  paid  United  States  farmer  per  pound  for  fillers  (1904  to  1912, 
compared  with  1899  to  1903) per  pound. 

Increased  value  domestic  filler  crop  in  the  United  States  (1904  to  1912,  com- 
pared with  1899  to  1903) 


Annual 
increase.. 


8,312,230 

1,792,454,703 

31,775,555 

2. 4  cents. 

15,241,403 


Increase. 


Percent. 
58* 

33} 

32J 

35* 

81* 


(1)  If  the  decrease  of  20  per  cent  in  the  customs  duty  (Dec.  27,  1903,  reciprocity, 
treaty  with  Cuba)  stimulated  the  increased  consumption  in  the  United  States  of 
8,500,000  pounds  annually  of  Havana  fillers,  equal  to  58}  per  cent. 

(2)  If  the  increased  consumption  of  Havana  fillers  stimulated  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  domestic  cigars  in  the  United  States  of  one  and  three-quarters  billions  annually, 
equal  to  33}  per  cent. 

(3)  If  the  increased  production  of  domestic  cigars  stimulated  an  increase  in  the 
domestic  filler  production  of  31,750,000  pounds  annually,  equal  to  32}  per  cent, 
increased  the  price  paid  to  the  grower  of  domestic  fillers  2.4  cents  per  pound,  equal 
to  35*  per  cent,  and  increased  the  value  of  the  domestic  filler  crop  $5,125,000  annually, 
equal  to  81}  per  cent. 

(4)  Then,  is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  the  further  reduction  of  8  cents  per  pound 
from  the  present  tariff  on  cigar  filler,  which  we  now  ask  for,  will  continue  to  stimulate 
the  entire  industry  for  the  dealer,  for  the  manufacturer  and  for  the  domestic  grower? 
If  the  previous  reduction  in  the  duty  has  not  brought  about  all  of  the  above  benefits, 
at  least  it  can  not  be  argued  that  it  was  a  detriment  to  any  tobacco  or  cigar  industry 
in  this  country.  Since  the  entire  industry  has  been  benefited,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  increased  consumption  of  Havana  fillers  was  responsible  for  the  phenomenal  stimu- 
lus to  the  entire  cigar  industry,  both  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  grower,  in  the 
United  States. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  op  Statistics, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  8,  191 S. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  request  of  February  6  for  statistics  of  tobacco,  I  have 
to  inform  you  that  the  department  does  not  possess  all  the  data  which  you  ask  to  have 
inserted  in  the  form  accompanying  your  letter. 

I  can  only  give  you  the  figures  of  total  production  of  tobacco  by  States  since  1899. 
The  price  per  pound  is  lacking  for  the  years  1897  and  1898.  Such  figures  as  we  have 
I  inclose  on  the  two  accompanying  sheets. 

Yours  truly,  Victor  H.  Olmsted, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Mr.  Maximilian  Stern, 

166  Front  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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United  State*  cigar-leaf  production— filler  State*  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  lv'-— 

FROM  1W4  TO  1B12,  INCLUSIVE. 


Year. 


Stale. 


Oblu 

I'emuylvuiis. . 


t^L 


If? 


L« 


I  13 


rj_ - 


AND  FILLBB  TOBACCO. 

mos  ran  be  ascertained.    It  seems  to 

mi*  rase,  that  the  first  appraisement, 

■  mount  of  duties  to  be  paid  upon  the 

.»  first  place;  but  the  question  as  to 

.  is  very  different  from  the  question 

__  ;  r  a  violation  of  the  revenue  laws. 

£**'-'         *■"    *         ii-bt  provides,  by  section  9,  Customs 

T"~  ,  1:15  [U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1906,  p.  1895]): 

.<•  or  attempt  to  make  any  entry  of 

it  or  fake  invoice,  affidavit,    *    *    * 

r  appliances  whatsoever,  or  shall  be 

whereof  the  United  States  shall  be 

* 

'tween  the  two  cases  in  this  circuit 

l     S.  v.  Rosenthal  (C.C.),  126  Fed.,  766) 

»    Ninety-Nine  Diamonds  (C.  C.  A.)  139 

•   -?irv  that  the  United  States  be  deprived  of 

i  ti  i*  circuit  hold  that  it  is  not  essential  that 

<nr  in  that  view  as  a  question  of  opinion, 

.  .my  case,  irrespective  of  my  personal  opin- 

■  i  ke  an  entry  by  any  false  invoice  that  portion 

\\  Inch  is  claimed  to  have  been  false  in  this 
-   leal'  tobacco  fillers. '    As  far  as  I  recall,  the 
what  appears  on  the  face  of  the  invoice  and 
<rm  upon  it.    There  is  not  any  evidence,  as 
«lu lent  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  or 
r  here,  indicating  a  guilty  knowledge  on  their 
m  attempt  to  smuggle  generally.    The  whole 
.  <  that  there  was  a  false  description  on  the  face 
as.     Now,  in  order  to  pass  upon  the  question 
as  would  justify  a  confiscation  of  the  property, 
tion  of  the  act  in  regard  to  the  importation  of 
-it  act  July  24,  1897  (c.  11,  sec.  1,  Schedule  F, 
I  (MS].)    That  section  is  quite  peculiar.     Ordi- 
kinrt  of  property  which  was  being  imported  as 
two  kinds  of  property  were  such  as  to  be  easily 
fact  clearly  aistinguished  from  each  other  and 
tit  be  justified  in  drawing  the  inference  from  the 
on  the  invoice  that  it  was  a  false  statement  and 
,>rive  the  Government  of  its  duties;  but  in  this 
,  in  the  language  of  the  statute,  that  a  considerable 
.  .rted  in  the  natural  course  of  business  is  neither 
.  but  is  tobacco  a  portion  of  which  could  be  used 
ion  for  another  purpose.    The  language  of  the  act 
hacco  when  mixed  or  packed  with  more  than  15 
nd  all  leaf  tobacco  the  product  of  two  or  more  coun- 
ted together,    *    *    *    one  dollar  and  eighty-five 
•r  pound  for  filler  tobacco.    And  then  it  says:  'Col- 
lit  entries  to  be  made,  except  under  regulations  to 
i  he  Treasury,  of  any  leaf  tobacco,  unless  the  invoices 
.j1  the  character  of  such  tobacco  (whether  wrapper  or 
provisions  of  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
■II,  as  I  recall  it.     Officers  of  the  customs  are  instructed 
co  the  invoices  of  which  do  not  specify  in  detail  the 
tier  wrapper  or  filler,  its  quality,  and  the  province  or 

if  an  importer  looked  at  this  act,  and  looked  at  these 

nee  for  him  to  draw  from  this  statute  would  be  that  in 

invoice  he  should  put  it  in  either  wrapper  or  filler.     If 

■  it  it  in  wrapper.     If  it  was  only  partly  wrapper,  he  would 

vsa  he  also  filled  in  in  detail  the  langua<  t,  when 

.  *  Filler  tobacco  mixed  or  packed  wi  *  per 

n  order  to  do  that  in  this  case,  as  I  un(  'Id 

•s  were  wrapper  and  which  bales  were  "1 


a' as. 

f 
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Consumption  of  the  Habana  fillers  (stemmed  and  unstemmed)  and  production  of  cigar*  tn 

the  United  States — Continued. 


LARGE  CIOARS. 

8  years,  1905  to  1912. 

8  years,  1696  to  1903. 

Calen- 
dar 
year. 

Production. 

Calen- 
dar 
year. 

Production. 

1912 
1911 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1906 
1905 

Total  . 
Increa 
Increa 
Averaj 

7,377,962,034 
7,270,144,822 
7.069.808,746 
6,919,998.570 
6,864,911,206 
7,353,232,089 
7,373,490,996 
7,007,264,711 

1903 
1902 
1901 
1900 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1896 

6,891,960,786 
6.475,042,724 
5,979,312,049 
5,458,835,705 
4,947,772,313 
4,664,711,602 
4,173,581,830 
4,125,958,540 

57,056,833,174 
se 

42,717,195,549 

14,339,637,625 

33.56 

1,792,454,703 

3e  percent 

ge  increase  per  annum. . . 

Note.— Calendar  years.    Internal-revenue  reports. 

Exhibit  A. 

UNITED   STATES   V,  SEVENTY-FIVE   BALES   OP  TOBACCO. 
(Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit.    June  20, 1906.) 

No.  269. 

1.  Customs  duties — Forfeiture — False  entry — Fraudulent  intent. 

Section  9,  customs  administrative  act  June  10,  1890  (c.  407,  26  Stat.,  135  fU.S. 
Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  1895],),  providing  forfeiture  and  other  penalties  for  the  fraudulent 
entry  of  imported  goods,  should  be  construed  strictly.  It  was  not  intended  to  apply 
to  errors  of  judgment,  but  to  acts  plainly  indicating  a  wrongful  intent  to  defraud 
the  Government;  and  a  mere  mistake  in  the  description  of  imported  merchandise, 
unaccompanied  by  acts  from  which  an  intent  to  defraud  may  be  presumed,  is 
insufficient  to  justify  forfeiture  under  this  section. 

(Ed.  note. — For  cases  in  point,  see  vol.  15,  Cent.  Dig.  Customs  Duties,  sees. 
261,  263.) 

2.  Same — Erroneous  description  of  tobacco. 

An  importation  of  tobacco,  a  part  consisting  wholly  of  wrapper,  a  part  of  filler, 
and  a  part  of  wrapper  and  filler  mixed,  was  invoiced  and  entered  as  "tobacco  fillers." 
Filler  tobacco  was  subject  to  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  mixed  tobacco  or  wrapper 
tobacco,  under  paragraphs  213-4,  tariff  act  July  24,  1897  (c.  11,  sec.  1,  Schedule  F, 
30  Stat.,  169  [U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  16481).  Held  that,  in  the  absence  of  circum- 
stances indicating  a  fraudulent  intent  on  trie  part  of  the  importers,  the  entry  could 
not  be  considered  to  have  been  made  "by  means  of  a  false  or  fraudulent  invoice," 
by  reason  of  which  the  tobacco  should  be  forfeited  under  section  9,  customs  admin- 
istrative act  June  10,  1890  (c.  407,  26  Stat.,  135  [U.  S.  St.  1901,  p.  18951). 

(Ed.  note. — For  cases  in  point,  see  vol.  15,  Cent.  Dig.  Customs  Duties,  sees. 
263,  264.) 

3.  Same — Collateral  Issues — Board  of  General  Appraisers — Jurisdiction. 

In  proceedings  for  the  forfeiture  of  imported  merchandise,  questions  as  to  classi- 
fication of  the  merchandise  may  be  left  undecided,  to  be  determined  by  the  Board 
of  General  Appraisers. 

In  error  to  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York. 

The  full  title  of  this  cause  is  United  States  v.  Seventy-Five  Bales  of  Tobacco 
(amended  to  Forty-Nine  Bales),  etc.,  Selgas,  Suraez  &  Co.,  Claimants. 

At  the  trial  below,  the  court,  Holt,  district  judge,  directed  a  verdict  in  the  following 
language: 

4 'It  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  a  reliquidation  and  a  reap  praise  me  nt  can  be  had  in 
any  case  where  property  is  claimed  to  nave  been  erroneously  appraised  at  first,  and 
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upon  such  reliquidation  the  proper  amount  of  duties  can  be  ascertained.  It  seems  to 
me  clearly,  on  the  evidence  as  it  stands  now  in  this  case,  that  the  first  appraisement, 
that  the  subsequent  one  was  correct,  and  that  the  amount  of  duties  to  be  paid  upon  the 
property  should  be  larger  than  was  claimed  in  the  first  place;  but  the  question  as  to 
now  much  duty  should  be  paid  on  the  property  is  very  different  from  the  question 
whether  the  property  itself  can  be  confiscated  for  a  violation  of  the  revenue  laws. 
The  provision  under  which  this  proceeding  is  brought  provides,  by  section  9,  Customs 
Administrative  Act  June  10, 1890  (c.  407,  26  Stat.,  135  [U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1906,  p.  1895]): 
'If  any  importer  or  owner  *  *  *  shall  make  or  attempt  to  make  any  entry  of 
imported  merchandise  by  means  of  any  fraudulent  or  false  invoice,  affidavit,  *  *  * 
or  by  means  of  any  false  or  fraudulent  practice  or  appliances  whatsoever,  or  Bhall  be 
guilty  of  any  willful  act  or  omission  by  means  whereof  the  United  States  shall  be 
deprived  of  the  lawful  duties.    *    *    *  ' 

"Now,  the  principal  point  of  contention  between  the  two  cases  in  this  circuit 
(U.  S.  v.  Cutajar  (C.C.),60  Fed.,  744,  and  U.  S.  v.  Rosenthal  (C.C.),  126  Fed.,  766) 
and  the  case  in  the  western  circuit  (U.  S.  v.  Ninety-Nine  Diamonds  (C.  C.  A.)  139 
Fed.,  961)  seems  to  be  whether  it  was  necessary  that  the  United  States  be  deprived  of 
its  duties  in  all  these  cases.  The  cases  in  this  circuit  hold  that  it  is  not  essential  that 
that  should  have  taken  place;  and  I  concur  in  that  view  as  a  question  of  opinion, 
though  it  would  be  my  duty  to  follow  it  in  any  case,  irrespective  of  my  personal  opin- 
ion .  I  think  if  an  importer  attempts  to  make  an  entry  by  any  false  invoice  that  portion 
of  this  statute  comes  into  operation. 

"Now,  in  this  case  there  was  an  invoice  which  is  claimed  to  have  been  false  in  this 
respect,  that  it  described  the  108  bales  as  'leaf  tobacco  fillers.'  As  far  as  I  recall,  the 
only  evidence  in  the  case  of  falsehood  is  what  appears  on  the  face  of  the  invoice  and 
the  entry  and  the  oath  in  the  ordinary  form  upon  it.  There  is  not  any  evidence,  as 
in  many  of  these  cases,  of  furtive  or  fraudulent  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  or 
of  the  persons  receiving  the  merchandise  here,  indicating  a  guilty  knowledge  on  their 
part  of  the  falsity  of  the  invoice  or  of  an  attempt  to  smuggle  generally.  The  whole 
basis  of  the  claim,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  there  was  a  false  description  on  the  face 
of  the  invoice  of  what  this  property  was.  Now,  in  order  to  pass  upon  the  question 
whether  that  was  such  a  false  statement  as  would  justify  a  confiscation  of  the  property, 
I  think  it  is  important  to  look  at  the  section  of  the  act  in  regard  to  the  importation  of 
tobacco.  That  is  paragraph  213,  tariff  act  July  24,  1897  (c.  11,  sec.  1,  Schedule  F, 
30Stat.,  169 [U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  p.  1648].)  That  section  is  quite  peculiar.  Ordi- 
narily, if  a  man  describes  a  certain  kind  of  property  which  was  being  imported  as 
another  kind  of  property,  and  these  two  kinds  of  property  were  such  as  to  be  easily 
passed  one  for  the  other,  but  were  in  fact  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other  and 
paid  a  different  duty,  the  jury  might  be  justified  in  drawing  the  inference  from  the 
mere  fact  of  such  a  statement  made  on  the  invoice  that  it  was  a  false  statement  and 
intentionally  made  in  order  to  deprive  the  Government  of  its  duties;  but  in  this 
case  there  is  an  assumption,  1  think,  in  the  language  of  the  statute,  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tobacco  which  s  imported  in  the  natural  course  of  business  is  neither 
wrapper  tobacco  nor  filler  tobacco,  but  is  tobacco  a  portion  of  which  could  be  used 
for  one  purpose  and  another  portion  for  another  purpose.  The  language  of  the  act 
is:  'Wrapper  tobacco  and  filler  tobacco  when  mixed  or  packed  with  more  than  15 
per  centum  of  wrapper  tobacco,  and  all  leaf  tobacco  the  product  of  two  or  more  coun- 
tries *  *  *  when  mixed  or  packed  together,  *  *  *  one  dollar  and  eighty-five 
cents  per  pound/  and  35  cents  per  pound  for  filler  tobacco.  And  then  it  says:  'Col- 
lectors of  customs  shall  not  permit  entries  to  be  made,  except  under  regulations  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  any  leaf  tobacco,  unless  the  invoices 
of  the  same  shall  specify  in  detail  the  character  of  such  tobacco  (whether  wrapper  or 
filler,  its  origin/  etc.;  and  the  provisions  of  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment are  of  tne  same  description,  as  I  recall  it.  Officers  of  the  customs  are  instructed 
to  refuse  entry  of  any  leaf  tobacco  the  invoices  of  which  do  not  specify  in  detail  the 
character  of  the  tobacco,  whether  wrapper  or  filler,  its  quality,  and  the  province  or 
district  of  origin. 

"Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  an  importer  looked  at  this  act,  and  looked  at  these 
instructions,  the  natural  inference  for  him  to  draw  from  this  statute  would  be  that  in 
describing  the  tobacco  in  the  invoice  he  should  put  it  in  either  wrapper  or  filler.  If 
it  was  all  wrapper,  he  would  put  it  in  wrapper.  If  it  was  only  partly  wrapper,  he  would 
put  it  in  filler,  I  suppose,  unless  he  also  filled  in  in  detail  the  Language  of  the  act,  when 
he  mieht  say  in  the  invoice,  '  Filler  tobacco  mixed  or  packed  with  more  than  15  per 
cent  of  wrapper  tobacco.'  In  order  to  do  that  in  this  case,  as  I  understand  it,  he  would 
have  to  describe  which  bales  were  wrapper  and  which  bales  were  filler.    I  understand 
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that  there  is  evidence  that  there  was  some  strictly  filler  and  some  not  15  per  cent  and 
some  over  15  per  cent;  and  if  he  was  to  pass  upon  each  case  I  should  think  he  would 
have  to  describe  it  on  the  face  of  the  invoice,  and  that  might  involve,  in  the  first  place, 
a  long  entry  to  be  made  on  the  invoice.  It  would  reouire  a  degree  of  care  and  accu- 
racy in  making  up  the  invoice  which  seems  unreasonable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
property  is  going  to  be  examined  here;  and  it  seems  to  me,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  if  a  man;  shipping  a  quantity  of  tobacco,  a  portion  of  which  is  filler  tobacco,  mixed 
or  packed  with  more  than  15  per  cent  of  wrapper  tobacco,  and  ft  portion  of  which  is 
filler  tobacco  which  is  not  mixed  with  an  amount  equal  to  15  per  cent  of  wrapper,  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  describe  it  as  filler,  and  that  there  is  no  legitimate  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  he  does  not  describe  it  as  filler,  that  he  is  attempting  to 
smuggle  the  goods  into  the  country,  or  that  he  has  the  guilty  purpose,  which  is  essential 
to  support  a  judgment  confiscating  property  to  the  Government  based  on  the  ground 
that  a  man  is  attempting  and  willfully  endeavoring  to  cheat  the  Government  out  of 
its  duties. 

"The  opinion  of  Judge  Brown  in  the  case  cited  by  the  district  attorney  (U.  S.  v. 
Nineteen  Bales  of  Tobacco  (D.  C),  112  Fed.,  779),  is  in  a  case  very  similar  to  the  one 
now  on  trial,  but  in  that  case  the  invoice  described  the  goods  as  'Thirtv-nine  bales  of 
filler,  bought  as  filler,  to  be  sold  as  filler;  value,  $2,452.  Now,  I  think  that  descrip- 
tion itself  was  evidence  from  which  a  jury  might  infer  that  there  was  a  direct  repre- 
sentation that  the  tobacco  was  absolutely  filler;  that  it  was  going  to  be  sold  as  filler, 
and  no  part  of  it  was  to  be  sold  as  wrapper,  and  that  that  would  be  a  proper  case  to  send 
to  the  jury  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  invoice  alone.  But  it  seems  to  me  in  this 
case  that,  if  the  jury  should  find  a  verdict  for  the  Government,  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  upon  which  it  could  be  maintained,  and  it  would  be  my  duty  to  set  it  aside. 
I  think,  therefore,  there  should  be  a  verdict  directed  in  this  case  for  tie  claimant." 

Arthur  M.  King,  Assistant  United  States  Attorney. 

W.  Wickham  Smith  (William  B.  Coughtry  and  Martin  Paskus,  on  the  brief)  for 
claimants. 

Before  Lacombe,  Townsend,  and  Coxe,  circuit  judges. 

Coxe,  circuit  judge.  On  writ  of  error  to  review  a  decision  of  the  district  court  for 
the  southern  district  of  New  York,  which  directed  a  verdict  for  the  defendants  in  an 
action  brought  by  the  United  States  for  the  forfeiture  of  49  bales  of  tobacco  imported 
at  Tampa,  Fla. 

The  information  charges  that  the  invoice  and  entry  were  false  and  fraudulent  in 
that  the  tobacco  was  described  therein  as  "leaf  tobacco  fillers,"  whereas  it  was  in 
truth  and  in  fact  " wrapper  tobacco."  The  information  was  laid  under  section  9 
of  the  customs  administration  act  of  June  10, 1890  (c.  407,  26  Stat.,  135  [U.  S.  Comp. 
St.,  1901,  p.  1895.1)    That  section  is  as  follows: 

"See.  9.  That  ii  any  owner,  importer,  consignee,  agent,  or  other  person  shall  make 
or  attempt  to  make  any  entry,  of  imported  merchandise  by  means  of  any  fraudulent 
or  false  invoice,  affidavit,  letter,  paper,  or  by  means  of  any  false  statement,  written  or 
verbal,  or  by  means  of  any  false  or  fraudulent  practice  or  appliance  whatsoever,  or 
shall  be  guilty  of  any  willful  act  or  omission  by  means  whereof  the  United  States 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  lawful  duties,  or  any  portion  thereof,  accruing  upon  the 
merchandise,  or  any  portion  thereof,  embraced  or  referred  to  in  such  invoice,  affidavit, 
letter,  paper,  or  statement,  or  affected  by  such  act  or  omission,  such  merchandise,  or 
the  value  thereof,  to  be  recovered  from  the  person  making  the  entry,  shall  be  forfeited 
which  forfeiture  shall  only  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  merchandise  or  the  value  thereof 
in  the  case  or  package  containing  the  particular  article  or  articles  of  merchandise  to 
which  such  fraud  or  false  paper  or  statement  relates;  and  such  person  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  for  each  offense  a  sum  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  be  imprisoned 
for  a  time  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

The  statute  under  which  the  property  of  the  defendants  was  seized  is  penal  in 
character.  Proof  which  is  sufficient  to  uphold  a  forfeiture  of  the  importer's  property 
is  also  sufficient  to  justify  a  conviction,  fine,  and  imprisonment.  Such  a  statute 
must  be  strictly  construed .  Manifestly  it  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  mistakes  or 
errors  in  judgment  but  to  acts  of  commission  and  omission,  which  plainly  indicate  a 
willful  and  culpable  intent  to  defraud  the  Government  of  its  lawful  revenues.  Fraud, 
whether  the  action  be  criminal  or  civil,  must  be  proved;  it  can  not  be  inferred;  this 
is  elementary.  A  mere  mistake  in  the  description  of  imported  merchandise  unac- 
companied by  acts  from  which  an  intent  to  defraud  may  be  presumed  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment insufficient  to  justify  a  forfeiture  under  this  section.  (U.  S.  v.  Ninety-nine 
Diamonds  (C.  C.  A.),  139  Fed.,  961.) 
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An  examination  of  the  record  convinces  us  that  there  was  no  error  in  directing  a 
verdict  for  the  defendants.    Our  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  briefly  as  follows: 

First.  The  contention  of  the  plaintiff  that  the  importation  was  fraudulent  rests 
wholly  upon  the  statements  of  the  invoice  and  entry  that  the  merchandise  consisted 
of  "108  bales  of  leaf  tobacco  fillers"  and  "tobacco  fillers,"  respectively.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  entry  the  importers  knew  that  these  statements 
were  incorrect.  The  testimony  upon  which  the  plaintiff  relies  to  establish  their 
fikity  resulted  from  an  examination  of  the  tobacco  after  it  had  been  delivered  to  the 
importers  and  had  reached  New  York. 

Second.  The  entire  importation  of  108  bales  was  delivered  to  the  customs  officers 
at  Tampa  for  examination.  The  usual  practice  of  sending  one  package  in  10  to  the 
public  stores,  when  merchandise  is  entered  for  consumption,  does  not  obtain  at  Tampa, 
where  there  are  no  public  stores.  The  entire  population  goes  to  the  warehouse,  where 
it  is  examined.  It  is  not  delivered  to  the  importers  until  such  examination  is  made 
and  the  duty  paid.  In  the  present  case  entry  was  made  July  25,  and  the  tobacco 
wis  withdrawn  August  2,  after  an  examination  and  payment  in  full  of  the  duties 
levied  by  the  collector.  The  tobacco  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  customs  officers 
for  a  period  of  eight  days.  It  must  be  presumed  that  the  importers  knew  of  the 
absence  of  public  stores  at  Tampa  and  the  custom  there  to  warehouse  the  entire  im- 
portation. It  seems  incredible  that  men  of  ordinary  prudence  and  intelligence 
would  attempt  so  clumsy  a  fraud  as  the  one  contended  for  by  the  plaintiff — a  fraud  that 
would  be  detected  the  moment  the  bales  were  examined.  In  such  circumstances 
as  these  a  finding  that  the  description  of  the  tobacco  as  "fillers"  in  the  invoice  and 
entry  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a  fraudulent  purpose  must  rest  on  the  assumption  that 
the  collector  was  either  hopelessly  incompetent  or  was  in  conspiracy  witn  the  im- 
porters. There  is  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion  resting  upon  the  collector  or  any  of  his 
subordinates. 

Third.  Every  one  of  the  bales  were  carefully  examined  at  Tampa  by  the  acting 
deputy  collector,  who  had  been  in  the  tobacco  business  before  entering  the  customs 
service  and  was  an  experienced  examiner.  His  honesty  and  competency  have  not 
been  questioned.  The  result  of  this  examination  was  that  he  returned  6  bales  as 
wrapper  tobacco,  29  bales,  as  having  a  percentage  of  wrapper,  and  the  balance  as 
filler.  As  the  29  bales  contained  less  than  15  per  cent  wrapper,  duty  was  assessed 
and  paid  on  6  bales  of  wrappers,  and  on  106  bales  of  fillers  at  the  lesser  rate.  At  the 
trial,  the  examiner  testified  that  he  never  made  a  more  careful  examination  than 
the  one  in  question.  He  was  confident  his  classifications  was  correct,  and  he  has  seen 
no  reason  since  to  change  it.  He  further  testified  that  there  was  nothing  unusual 
about  the  present  entry;  that  the  usual  practice  was  to  enter  the  merchandise  as 
described  in  the  invoice,  classify  it  afterwards  as  wrapper  or  filler,  and  levy  duty 
accordingly.  It  was  not  the  custom  to  seize  merchandise  so  entered.  In  effect,  the 
importers  came  to  the  collector  and  said: 

We  desire  to  pay  duty  on  this  tobacco;  it  is  called  'filler1  in  the  invoice,  but  here 
it  is,  the  entire  108  bales;  examine  it  for  yourself  and  let  us  know  the  amount  of  the 
duty." 

where  duty  is  paid  after  such  examination  we  fail  to  see  how  the  parties  paying  can 
be  charged  with  a  fraudulent  purpose  to  cheat  the  United  States.  If  the  tobacco  had 
been  entered  in  the  precise  language  of  Examiner  McFarlane's  report,  namely,  "6 
bales  wrapper,  29  bales  having  a  percentage  of  wrapper  leas  than  15  per  cent,  and  73 
*  bales  of  filler,"  it  would  still  be  open  to  the  plaintiff,  upon  its  present  theory,  to  seize 
the  tobacco  because  it  was  fraudulently  invoiced  and  entered.  The  testimony  shows 
conclusively  that  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  among  expert  tobacconists  as  to 
the  proper  classification  of  tobacco  into  the  two  groups  of  wrappers  and  fillers.  A  carrot 
which  is  accepted  as  wrapper  by  one  may  be  rejected  by  another.  It  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion  and,  within  certain  limits,  it  is  so  recognized,  both  by  the  trade  and  the 
officers  of  the  Government.  No  two  of  the  witnesses  in  the  present  controversy  are  in 
perfect  accord. 

Fourth.  The  tobacco  was  shipped  to  New  York  August  2  and  was  not  seized  until 
the  22d  of  August,  during  which  time  it  remained  in  warehouse.  Nothing  was  done 
to  it  during  the  interval.  No  attempt  was  made  to  hide  it  or  dispose  of  it  or  mix  it 
with  other  tobacco,  and  no  objection  was  made  when  the  customs  officials  asked  per- 
mission to  examine  it.  In  short,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  transaction  the 
conduct  of  the  defendants — unless  the  statement  in  the  invoice  is  an  exception — has 
been  the  conduct  of  honest  men,  free  from  deception,  quibbling,  and  prevarication. 

Fifth.  Paragraphs  213  and  214  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897  (c.  11,  sec.  1,  Sched- 
ule F,  30  Stat.,  169;  U.  S.  Com  p.  St.  1901,  p.  1648),  impose  duties  upon  tobacco  and 
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define  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "wrapper  tobacco"  and  " filler  tobacco/'  Under 
these  provisions  and  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
required  by  paragraph  214,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  entry  in  question  was 
not  absolutely  correct  in  any  view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  proceeding. 

Paragraph  214  provides  that: 

"The  term  'wrapper  tobacco1  as  used  in  this  act  means  that  quality  of  leaf  tobacco 
which  is  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers,  and  the  term  'filler  tobacco'  means  all  other  leaf 
tobacco.  Collectors  of  customs  shall  not  permit  entry  to  be  made,  except  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  any  leaf  tobacco 
unless  the  invoices  of  the  same  shall  specify  in  detail  the  character  of  such  tobacco, 
whether  wrapper  or  filler,  its  origin,  and  quality." 

On  April  1,  1903,  the  Treasury  Department  issued  instructions  to  collectors  as 
follows: 

"Importations  of  leaf  tobacco  will  be  denied  entry  unless  the  invoices  specify  in 
detail  the  character  of  such  tobacco,  whether  'wrapper'  or  'filler, '  its  origin  or  quality. 
When  an  invoice  fails  to  state  whether  the  tobacco  is  'filler'  or  'wrapper'  and  the 
bona  fides  are  beyond  question,  opportunity  will  be  given  to  secure  a  corrected 
invoice.    Where  good  faith  is  not  shown,  summary  action  will  be  taken." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  under  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  department, 
the  importer  was  limited  to  a  choice  between  the  terms  "wrapper  tobacco"  and  "filler 
tobacco,"  and  was  not  permitted  to  describe  his  importation  as  "mixed  tobacco." 
If,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  he  used  the  term  "wrapper  tobacco,"  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  high  rate  of  duty  upon  an  invoice  over  half  of  which  was  subject  to 
the  lower  rate:  whereas,  if  he  used  the  term  "filler  tobacco,"  an  examination  by  the 
examiner  would  enable  him  to  classify  it  properly,  charging  to  each  variety  its  proper 
share  of  the  duties. 

Upon  this  question  the  district  judge  aptly  observes: 

"Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  an  importer  looked  at  this  act  and  looked  at  these  in- 
structions, the  natural  inference  for  him  to  draw  from  this  statute  would  be  that  in  de- 
scribing the  tobacco  in  the  invoive  he  should  put  it  in  either  wrapper  or  filler.  If  it 
was  all  wrapper,  he  would  put  it  in  wrapper.    If  it  was  only  partly  wrapper,  he  would 

gut  it  in  filler,  I  suppose,  unless  he  also  filled  in  in  detail  the  language  of  the  act,  when 
e  might  say  in  the  invoice  'filler  tobacco,  mixed  or  packed  with  more  than  15  per 
cent  of  wrapper  tobacco  *  *  *.'  It  seems  to  me,  under  these  circumstances,  tnat 
if  a  man  shipping  a  quantity  of  tobacco,  a  portion  of  which  is  filler  tobacco,  mixed  or 
packed  with  more  than  15  per  cent  of  wrapper  tobacco,  and  a  portion  of  which  is  filler 
tobacco  which  is  not  mixed  with  an  amount  equal  to  15  per  cent  of  wrapper,  it  is  natural 
that  he  should  describe  it  as  filler,  and  that  there  is  no  legitimate  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  he  does  describe  it  as  filler  that  he  is  attempting  to  smuggle  the 
goods  into  the  country." 

We  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  no  case  of  forfeiture  has  been  shown.  It  may  be 
that  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco  should  have  been  paid  on  a  larger  number  of  bales.  If 
so,  the  plaintiff  is  still  in  a  position  to  recover  the  correct  amount. 

Such  controversies  as  these  frequently  arise,  and  they  should  be  determined  by  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  where  justice  can  be  done  to  all  concerned. 

To  forfeit  the  defendants'  property  upon  the  proof  shown  by  this  record  would,  we 
think,  be  doing  them  a  marked  injustice. 

The  judgment  is  affirmed. 

WRAPPER  TOBACCO  HISTORY,  BT  H.  S.  FRET,  WIVDSOB,  COWM. 

Prior  to  1883  the  term  "  wrapper  tobacco  "  had  no  existence  In  the  tariff  law 
of  the  United  States,  all  leaf  tobacco  imported  paying  one  rate  of  duty.  More- 
ever,  prior  to  above  date  not  a  tobacco  farmer  in  the  then  "  seed  leaf "  cigar 
8tates  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Wis- 
consin had  ever  asked  for  or  even  thought  of  a  "wrapper"  rate  of  duty  on 
cigar  leaf  tobacco — the  then  existing  duty  of  35  cents  a  pound  was  ample  pro- 
tection to  the  cigar  leaf  product  of  the  United  States — but  during  the  previous 
decade  the  advent  into  the  United  States  of  an  entirely  new,  unique,  and  pre- 
viously unknown  type  of  leaf  tobacco  called  "  Sumatra,"  of  a  thinness  of  tex- 
ture, small  size  and  veins,  tough  and  elastic,  glossy  appearance,  good  burning 
quality,  and,  above  all  else,  great  yield  or  wrapping  quality,  never  before  known 
of,  requiring  as  little  as  3  to  4  pounds,  even  less,  to  wrap  1,000  cigars,  instead 
of  8,  10,  even  12  pounds  of  the  then  universal  "  broad  leaf "  grown,  and  as  a 
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sequence  its  rapidly  growing  popularity  with  manufacturers,  great  increase  of 
imports,  with  consequent  depression  in  prices  of  domestic  wrapper  grades, 
aroused  such  widespread  alarm  and  apprehension  of  disaster  to  the  entire  leaf 
interests  of  those  States  that  a  great  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
to  devise  some  means  of  protection  to  those  interests  from  the  threatened  dis- 
aster by  an  appeal  to  the  Congress  then  in  session  for  a  differential  or  "  wrap- 
per" rate  of  duty  that  should  apply  to  Sumatra  tobacco  alone.  Not  a  word 
was  said,  not  a  thought  occurred  to  anyone  there  about  "  protection  "  against 
any  other  foreign  leaf  product  Indeed,  I  positively  affirm  that  had  there  been 
any  intimation  voiced  that  the  proposed  increase  in  rate  of  duty  should  apply 
to  any  portion  of  Havana  leaf  imported,  such  a  proposition  then  would  have 
been  buried  by  a  unanimous  vote,  for  all  present  knew  the  fact — that  Havana 
tobacco  was  a  necessity  to  the  domestic  wrapper,  and  manufacture  of — was  the 
friend,  an  ally,  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  domestic  wrapper.  It  is 
yet;  always  will  be,  as  from  that  time  to  the  present  I  have  always  consistently 
and  persistently  contended,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  this  fact  so  clearly  that 
never  again  shall  it  be  forgotten  in  any  official  appraisements  of  Havana  tobacco. 
I  am  writing  this  as  a  tobacco  farmer  since  1865  (46  years).  Not  only  that,  but 
as  a  specialist,  devoting  a  lifetime  not  alone  as  a  farmer  but  as  one  of  years' 
experience  in  Washington  in  the  interests  of  tobacco  farmers,  and  all  through  the 
exactment  of  the  McKinley,  Wilson,  and  Dlngley  tariffs  I  was  on  the  committee 
en  resolutions,  brought  in  a  report  asking  for  a  duty  of  $2  a  pound  on  Sumatra 
tobacco  (majority  report,  $1  a  pound).  It  proved  later  that  even  $2  was  not 
adequate  protection.  As  the  incoming  flood  of  Sumatra  was  not  even  checked, 
I  rewrite  this  "ancient  history"  now  as  proof  that  the  sole  purpose,  intent, 
and  incentive  of  said  action  by  the  farmers  of  those  States  was  protection 
against  the  new  and  ruinous  competition  of  Sumatra  tobacco  alone.  Not  one 
word  was  voiced  about  any  other  foreign  leaf,  and,  strange  to  say  now,  not  a 
word  about  increased  revenue  that  might  result.  I  doubt  if  anyone  there  at  that 
time  ever  thought  of  any  other  phase  of  the  question  than  protection  against 
Sumatra  leaf;  certainly  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  a  wrapper 
rate  becoming  in  later  years  the  tremendous  revenue  producer,  tens  of  millions, 
it  proved  to  be.  We  carried  our  appeal  to  Congress  and  got  (tariff,  1883)  a 
nominal  rate  of  duty  of  75  cents  a  pound  on  "  wrapper  leaf,"  never  dreaming 
that "  wrapper  leaf  "  could  mean  any  other  than  Sumatra.  ("  The  most  favored 
nation"  clause  in  the  treaty  with  Holland,  however,  prohibited  the  discrimina- 
tion involved  by  designating  the  leaf  as  "  Sumatra,"  though  we  would  gladly 
then  have  had  written  in  the  law  the  name  of  the  only  leaf  we  wanted  pro- 
tection against.)  Sumatra  tobacco!  Revenue!  Since  there  is  no  specific  dif- 
ferentiation between  Sumatra  and  any  other  wrapper  leaf,  it  is  not  possible  to 
tell  now  what  portion  of  that  "  tens  of  millions "  of  increase  in  revenue  has 
been  collected  from  Sumatra  leaf  as  a  sequence  of  the  wrapper  rate  of  duty. 
Probably  by  far  the  largest  per  cent,  as  it  should  be,  if  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  large  agricultural  interests  asking  it  had  been  carried  out,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  from  time  to  time,  in  the  various  attempts  made  to  increase  the 
revenue  from  "  wrapper  tobacco,"  serious  injustice  has  been  done  in  appraising 
as  "  wrapper  tobacco  "  a  large  percentage  of  Havana  leaf  that  was  not  wrap- 
per—at least  not  in  the  intent  and  meaning  of  its  sponsors.  Indeed,  the  law  itself 
(as  now  written)  embodies  a  rank  injustice  in  its  provision  that  if  "  more 
than  15  per  cent "  1b  "  wrapper  tobacco,"  then  the  entire  contents  of  the  bale 
las  both  Sumatra  and  Havana  is  packed)  shall  be  appraised  as  wrapper 
tobacco,  thus  making  the  leaf  instead  of  the  bale  the  "  unit  of  value,"  an  utterly 
impractical  proposition,  especially  when  applied  to  Havana  tobacco.  While 
all  filler  leaf  (practically)  from  other  countries  undoubtedly  pays  only  the 
filler  rate  of  duty,  if  from  Cuba  84  per  cent  of  a  bale  is  liable  to  be  (probably 
often  is)  assessed  at  wrapper  rate,  though  that  84  per  cent  is  admittedly  filler 
tobacco  (to  wit,  "  all  other"  in  the  law),  so  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  exces- 
sive M  wrapper  tobacco  "  duty  collected  on  filler  tobacco  from  Cuba  would  more 
than  equal  all  the  wrapper  duty  not  collected  on  strictly  wrapper  bales  (if,  in- 
deed, there  has  been  any  such).  True  it  is  the  law,  but  it  is  not  justice. 
"Wrapper  tobacco."  What  Is  it?  The  law  says  "  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers," 
a  definition  that  defines — nothing.  In  fact,  actual  appraisement  decisions  have 
proved,  time  after  time,  year  after  year,  that  hardly  ever  do  two  professed 
experts  agree  on  what  the  terms  "  suitable  for  wrapper  "  means  when  applied 
to  Havana   (Cuban)   tobacco.     Indeed,  I  am  credibly  advised  upon  authority 
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that  no  leaf  tobacco  expert  could  question,  that  "  the  best  expert  will  disagree 
even  with  his  own  findings  at  two  different  examinations  of  the  same  bale" 
Therefore  I  affirm  (not  postulate)  that  the  law  when  applied  to  Havana  tobacco 
is  obsolete,  crude,  and  confusing,  In  that  it  is  capable  of  endless  different  con- 
structions on  by  far  the  largest  leaf -tobacco  imports  we  have,  with  the  natural 
sequence  of  practical  changes  in  the  law  itself  by  any  new  Treasury  ruling,  or, 
worse  yet,  by  any  new  appraiser  (perhaps  never  a  tobacco  expert)  that  happens 
to  get  appointed;  especially  so  when  appraising  Havana  tobacco,  as  he  Is  nat- 
urally biased  to  some  extent  in  favor  of  his  employer  (to  wit,  United  States) 
and  against  the  importer.  There  never  has  been  (since  the  Sharretts  San 
Francisco  decision)  any  question  what  the  term  "wrapper  tobacco"  means 
when  applied  to  Sumatra  leaf.  Sumatra  tobacco  is  all  wrapper  and  is  so 
practically  defined  (at  least  all  that  was  ever  Imported  into  the  United  States), 
is  officially  judged  as  of  no  use  or  value  here  either  as  filler  or  binder  leal 
Every  pound  imported  since  the  tariff  of  1880  has  (presumably)  paid  the  wrap- 
per rate  of  duty,  so  the  disputations  all  seem  to  center  on  by  far  the  largest 
leaf- tobacco  imports,  to  wit,  Havana  tobacco,  and  apparently  most  of  it  caused 
by  that  mischievous  phrase  "  suitable  for." 

Section  213,  Schedule  F,  establishes  the  rates  of  import  tax  on  leaf  tobacco. 
Section  214  attempts  to  define  what  "  wrapper  tobacco  "  means  (lines  1  and  2). 
However  blind  and  confusing  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  wrapper  tobacco  "  may 
be  in  sa Id  section,  qualified  as  it  is  by  the  words  "  suitable  for,"  the  law  is 
sufficiently  clear  and  explicit  in  its  definition  of  filler  tobacco,  to  wit  "all 
other."  Any  layman  could  understand  that,  it  would  seem.  Now,  there  are 
just  three  kinds,  or  grades,  of  merchantable  cigar-leaf  tobacco — no  more,  do 
less — known  in  the  trade  as  wrapper,  binder,  and  filler;  therefore  "all  other" 
unquestionably  means  filler  and  binder,  a  significant  definition  In  the  law, 
especially  so  as  applied  to  Havana  leaf,  which  seems  to  necessitate  a  brief 
(therefore  incomplete)  technical  exposition  of  the  United  States  cigar  in- 
dustry. As  in  cigar  leaf  there  are  also  three  kinds  of  cigars  of  domestic  manu- 
facture, to  wit,  "  clear  Havana,"  "  seed  and  Havana,"  and  the  "  mixed,"  or  the 
cheaper  domestic  cigar,  retailing  at  5  to  10  cents  (mostly  5  cents),  the  output 
of  which  is  by  far  more  than  all  of  the  first  two  named.  Indeed,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  United  States  cigar  output,  running  into  the  billions  (including 
stogies,  with  which  we  are  not  concerned,  they  being  all  domestic  leaf). 
Nearly  all  of  the  last,  to  wit,  domestic  " mixed"  cigars,  are  wrapped  now  with 
Sumatra  wrappers,  the  **  seed  and  Havana  "  wrapped  with  "  Connecticut  broad- 
leaf,"  all  of  both  using  a  binder,  so  are  made  "American  style,"  so  called 
while  the  first  named — the  "clear  Havana" — whether  made  in  Cuba  or  the 
United  States,  is  known  as  "Spanish  work,"  entirely  different  (no  "binder,** 
as  known  in  trade  terms  and  manufacture  of  domestic  cigars)  used,  to  wit, 
wrapped  around  the  inner  filler,  distinctively  as  a  binder.  (I  realise  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  in  writing  to  make  this  clear  to  the  layman;  but,  in  effect,  the  binder, 
or  a  grade  of  leaf  not  "  suitable  " — I  am  using  United  States  law  terms  here— 
for  wrapper,  yet  not  called  in  Havana  a  "  binder,"  but  has  to  be  and  Is  used 
practically  for  the  same  purpose  as  binder  in  "American  style.")  Now,  In 
assorting  tobacco  (in  Cuba),  as  the  percentage  of  "wrapper"  Is  very  small, 
there  Is  necessarily  a  large  percentage  of  leaf,  not  good  enough,  fine  enough, 
yield  enough,  to  go  Into  wrapper  bales,  therefore  not  "suitable*'  for  wrapper, 
to  be  classed  as  wrappers,  put  Into  wrapper  bales,  to  be  sold  as  wrappers; 
therefore  all  leaf  not  suitable  for  wrappers  goes  Into  filler  bales  (so  called), 
since  there  Is  no  leaf  in  Havana  sorted  out  distinctively  as  "  binder  " — at  least, 
I  never  heard  of  any — and  therefore,  though  of  too  low  a  grade  to  be  a  wrapper, 
Is  about  the  same  grade  as  would  be  called  in  the  United  States  "binder." 
However,  under  United  States  law  it  is  filler!  By  custom  immemorial  In 
"  Spanish  work  '*  it  Is  filler  also ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  probably  nine-tenths 
of  it  is  unquestionably  filler,  though  under  various  "rulings"  and  innumerable 
appraisements  has  unjustly  been  taxed  (import)  in  the  bale  as  wrapper  to- 
bacco, not  because  that  "small  percentage"  was  wrapper,  but  becauso  not 
quite  fine  enough  or  good  enough  to  be  classed  as  wrapper,  and  therefore 
packed  in  wrapper  bales ;  but,  on  the  assumption  that  as  some  appraiser  thinks 
15  per  cent  of  ttw  contents  of  said  bale  could  or  might  be  used  to  cover  "clear 
Havana**  cigar*  all  of  it  must  pay  the  wrapper  rate  of  duty,  probably,  too, 
along  with  three  or  four  out  of  five  of  Its  duplicate  brethren  that  will  go  Into 
the  "seed  and  Havana"  cigar  or  the  "mixed  cigar,"  in  neither  of  which  li 
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a  scrap— not  one  ounce  used  other  than  as  a  filler — all  of  it  inside  the  cigar— 
none  of  it  outside,  even  as  a  cover.  Indeed,  it  is  my  understanding  that  whole 
vegas  are  imported  solely  with  the  intent  of  selling  the  tobacco  to  the  "seed 
and  Havana"  manufacturer  as  Havana  filler,  and,  of  course,  at  Havana  filler 
prices.  Well,  indeed,  may  the  Havana  importer  throw  up  his  hands  in  despair, 
even  Imprecation,  calling  upon  gods  and  men,  "  Fiat  justitia  ruat  cselum." 
Though  the  "heavens"  may  not  "fall,"  he  may  look  with  equanimity  on  the 
fast-shrinking  revenues  resultant  from  a  uniform,  flat-rate  duty  as  the  natural 
sequence  of  a  ruinous  customs  policy,  to  wit,  attempting  to  .construe  and 
administer  a  law  that  seems  to  be  the  acme  of  blind  crudity — a  strange  idio- 
syncrasy or  inconsistency.  By  judicial  decision  (see  Sharrett's  San  Francisco 
decision)  the  bale  is  made  the  unit  of  value  in  appraisements  of  Sumatra 
tobncco.  By  "15  per  cent "  in  the  law  and  as  exemplified  by  numerous  and 
various  "  rulings  "  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  still  further  complicated 
by  innumerable  appraisements  by  different  appraisers  (perhaps  few,  if  any,  of 
whom  could  qualify  as  experts)  the  leaf  becomes  the  "unit  of  value"  in 
Havana  (Cuban)  tobacco — by  far  the  largest  imports  now  of  foreign  leaf. 
Query:  Can  any  layman  or  official  tell  me  why  "the  bale  is  the  unit  of  value" 
for  Sumatra  tobacco  and  (perhaps  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  custom- 
bouse,  by  the  same  appraiser)  the  leaf  is  the  unit  of  value  for  Havana  to- 
bacco? It  therefore  appears  on  last  analysis  that  all  those  so-called  "  mixed  " 
bales  are,  in  fact,  composed  of  binder  and  filler  leaf,  both,  however,  designated 
as  "filler"  in  the  law,  therefore,  as  filler,  dutiable  at  35  cents  per  pound. 

Havana  wrapper  leaf. — I  have  never  understood  there  was  the  slightest 
objection  by  Havana  importers  to  paying  the  wrapper  rate  of  duty  on  wrapper 
bales  of  Havana  tobacco.  Indeed,  I  am  assured  by  undoubted  authority  that 
no  reputable  importer,  under  the  law  as  it  stands  to-day,  would  presume  to, 
would  in  fact,  dare  to,  enter  a  bale  of  Havana  wrapper  as  filler.  To  do  so 
would  be  as  palpable  "  a  fraud,  per  se,"  as  a  similar  entry  of  Sumatra  tobacco 
would  be  under  Mr.  Sharretts's  San  Francisco  decision.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
"wrapper  tobacco"  in  Cuba  or  in  the  United  States  is  never  "mixed"  or 
"packed"  with  filler  tobacco. 

As  the  result  of  emasculation  of  the  1883  tariff,  under  which  for  seven  years 
over  90  per  cent  of  all  the  Sumatra  tobacco  imported  escaped  payment  of  the 
wrapper  rate  of  duty,  the  McKinley  law  went  as  much  too  far  the  other  way, 
would  have  prohibited  all  Havana  leaf  imports,  filler,  wrapper,  and  all.  Hence, 
the  Sharretts  15  per  cent  decision,  later  incorporated  in  the  laws,  both  the 
Wilson  and  Dlngley.  It  is  simply  a  trade  and  economic  impossibility  to  "  mix  " 
or  "  pack  "  "  wrapper  leaf  "  in  Havana  filler  bales.  Havana  wrappers  are  an 
exceedingly  limited  factor  in  Cuba,  are  far  too  costly,  the  highest-priced 
wrappers  in  the  world  (I  am  told  as  high  as  $10  a  pound,  in  some  instances), 
and  the  average  probably  is  higher  than  Sumatra  in  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
by  far  too  high  to  permit  of  "  mixing,"  "  packing,"  "15  per  centum,"  or  any 
more  or  less  per  cent  in  filler  bales,  because,  if  so  done,  the  bale  could  never 
be  sold  in  any  market  in  the  world  at  any  price  other  than  as  a  filler  bale. 
One  of  the  weak  points  in  appraisement  of  Havana  tobacco  seems  to  be  in 
assuming  that  any  leaf  that  can  be  used  to  cover  a  roll  of  tobacco  is  a 
wrapper.  I  have  previously  written,  there  are  just  three  kinds  or  grade  of 
merchantable  cigar  leaf,  to  wit,  wrappers,  binders,  and  fillers.  We  have  found 
that  there  is  no  .filler  in  Sumatra  leaf,  all  wrappers  (at  least  all  imported). 
Also,  that  there  is  but  an  exceedingly  small  quantity,  and  that  the  highest- 
priced  wrapper  in  the  world,  produced  in  Cuba.  That  it  is  not  an  economic 
proposition  to  "mix"  or  "pack"  Havana  wrappers  into  Havana  filler  bales; 
therefore,  as  an  economic  sequence,  there  can  be  but  a  very  small  quantity  of 
Havana  "wrapper"  leaf  imported  into  the  United  States.  There  would  be 
none,  practically,  but  for  the  necessity  of  having  some  wrapper  leaf  fine  enough 
for  the  few  very  highest-priced  "clear  Havana  "  cigars  that  to  some  extent  are 
made  in  the  United  States,  but  we  must  have  the  "  Havana  filler,"  or  the  large 
"seed  and  Havana"  industry  of  the  United  States  could  not  exist — would 
soon  be  destroyed;  also  it  is  a  necessity  to  some  extent  in  the  domestic  or 
"mixed"  cigar,  almost  wholly  wrapped  with  the  Sumatra  wrapper,  but  not 
1  ounce  of  Havana  wrapper  can  be,  ever  has  been,  used  on  "  seed  and  Havana  " 
or  the  "  mixed  domestic  "  cigar.  Then  what  becomes  of  the  broadleaf  industry 
of  the  tobacco  farmers  growing  wrapper  and  binder  leaf  for  manufacture  of 
the  "seed  and  Havana"  cigar?    The  best  cigar  (price  considered)  many  think 
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made  in  the  United  States;  the  equal,  also,  many  good  judges  think,  of  the 
domestic  "  clear  Havana/'  but  costing  considerably  less.  The  law  says  "  suit- 
able for  cigar  wrappers,"  not  binders.  If  it  was  "  suitable  "  for  Havana  cigar 
wrappers  it  would  be  in  a  Havana  wrapper  bale.  Therefore  it  appears  in  the 
last  analysis  that  all  those  so-called  "  mixed  "  bales  in  Havana  tobacco  are,  in 
fact,  composed  solely  of  filler  and  binder  leaf,  both,  however,  designated  as 
** filler"  in  the  law,  under  the  term  "all  other,"  and  therefore  dutiable  as 
filler  tobacco  at  35  cents  a  pound  (or  under  Cuban  reciprocity  28  cents),  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  Cuban  or  Havana  tobacco.  I  have  previously  shown 
that  the  first  incentive,  the  sole  purpose  and  intent  of  the  customs  law  in 
question,  was  to  impose  a  new  rate  of  tariff  duty  on  Sumatra  tobacco;  that 
wholesale  frauds  in  Sumatra  imports  during  the  first  seven  years  (1883-1890) 
of  its  existence  caused  exceeding  drastic  provisions  in  subsequent  import  laws, 
not  at  all  to  increase  revenue  from  Havana  leaf  imports,  but  to  effectually 
guard  against  any  further  frauds  in  Sumatra  leaf  imports.  Mr.  Sharretta's 
decision,  before  referred  to,  did  that  effectually  when  it  ruled  that  all  Sumatra 
tobacco  was  wrapper  tobacco.  I  have  sometimes  thought  It  was  a  pity  we 
could  not  have  one  more  as  wise  judicial  decision,  to  wit,  that  all  Havana 
tobacco  was  filler  tobacco.  It  would  be  the  wisest,  most  fortunate  thing  that 
could  ever  happen  in  the  end,  not  only  to  the  great  cigar  and  leaf  interests  of 
the  United  States  taken  as  a  whole,  but  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States, 
and  especially  the  revenues,  for  under  a  reasonable,  livable  tariff  tax  on  Havana 
tobacco,  we  would  soon  be  the  cigar-manufcturing  country  of  the  world.  Con- 
sistency is  a  jewel. 

In  the  last  few  years  one  department  of  our  Government  (the  Agricultural) 
has  expended  in  the  northern  tobacco  States  alone  many  thousands  of  dollars 
In  the  effort  to  develop  an  improved  type  of  wrapper  leaf,  that  in  fineness,  looks, 
and  yield  would,  approximately,  at  least,  reach  the  up-to-date  modern  standard 
of  a  wrapper  leaf,  so  it  could  compete  with  or  at  least  hold  its  own  against 
the  great  ever-increasing  flood  of  Sumatra  wrapper  imports  that  have  already 
utterly  destroyed,  driven  out  of  the  market  as  a  wrapper,  the  product  of  four 
great  States,  to  wit,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  and  so 
nearly  so  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  that  outside  the  new  and  exceed- 
ingly costly  "  shade-grown,"  the  average  prices  on  the  farm  in  those  States  for 
the  last  five  years  (other  than  the  "broadleaf ")  have  hardly  been  above  the 
cost  of  production.  Indeed,  the  four  States  first  named  are  known  now,  In 
the  trade,  only  as  "  binder  and  filler  States."  Now,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
suicidal  policy  of  one  department  of  the  Government  (Agricultural),  expend- 
ing in  recent  years  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  effort  to  conserve,  build  up,  an 
agricultural  industry  threatened  with  extinction,  and  another  department 
(Treasury)  doing  its  utmost  to  tear  down — destroy — that  industry,  and  ulti- 
mately all  the  protection  we  now  have,  inadequate  though  it  is,  by  its  drastic, 
unendurable,  unjust  persecution  of  Havana  leaf  imports  that  will  drive  us, 
as  a  natural  sequence,  into  abolition  of  the  wrapper  rate  of  duty  entirely,  by 
a  "  uniform  "  or  flat  rate  of  duty  that  could  only  result  in  a  tremendous  loss 
in  revenue  from  leaf-tobacco  imports.  Every  "  ruling "  on  leaf  imports  made 
in  the  last  decade  or  more,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  made  with  the  view, 
hope,  or  intent  to  increase  the  revenue  from  Havana  leaf  imports  without  any 
regard  or  consideration  (apparently)  to  the  future  effect  on  the  protection 
principle,  of  right  or  Justice  to  the  "seed  and  Havana"  Interests,  or  to  the 
general  cigar  interests,  or  even  the  ultimate  effect  on  the  revenue,  or,  if  yon 
please,  least  of  all,  the  Havana  trade  interests;  surely  some  one  or  all  these 
interests  deserve  respectful  consideration. 

EVOLUTION. 

Eternal  progression  is  accepted  by  modern  philosophy  as  an  immutable  law 
of  nature.  In  nature  it  is  called  "  evolution,"  but  nature's  progress  is  slow, 
measured  by  the  standard  of  human  progression,  at  least  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury; especially  so  in  economic,  mechanical,  and  trade  progression,  the  luxury 
of  yesterday  becomes  the  necessity  of  to-day.  Probably  not  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  there  been  a  more  radical  and  rapid  change  than  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  cigar  wrapper.  The  "  wrapper  "  of  yesterday  is  the  "  binder  "  of  to- 
day, as  the  natural  sequence  of  the  advent  of  Sumatra  tobacco,  a  new,  hereto- 
fore unknown  type  of  leaf,  unique  in  its  distinctive  qualities  of  sire,  fineness. 
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and.  above  all  else,  wrapping  capacity;  so,  having  no  equal  in  the  known  world 
in  those  respects,  has  become  the  standard  as  a  cigar  wrapper,  in  appearance 
(looks)  and  wrapping  capacity  at  least  in  the  United  States;  therefore  must 
be  approximately  equaled  by  any  commercially  known  "  wrapper  "  to  become 
a  merchantable  or  trade  success.  It  therefore  follows  that  this  new  "  stand- 
ard" for  a  cigar  wrapper  has  relegated  the  wrapper  of  the  obsolete  past,  and 
it  is  now  a  binder.  This  fact,  disastrous  though  it  be  to  our  domestic  wrapper 
industries,  obtains  among  all  our  domestic  leaf  products  (except  broad  leaf, 
and  to  a  large  extent  in  that).  That  it  is  not  wholly  so  is  solely  due  to  its 
"blending"  affinity  with  Havana  filler  or  tobacco;  it  applies  also  to  Havana 
tobacco,  to  some  extent,  I  think;  perhaps  a  larger  percentage  of  binder  leaf 
(designated  by  United  States  law,  as  we  have  seen,  as  "filler  tobacco")  under 
the  mandatory  caption  "  all  other."  Hence  it  appears  this  "  Sumatra  stand- 
ard," especially  in  yield  (wrapping  capacity),  as  exemplified  in  Sumatra  to- 
bacco, has  become  the  world-wide  standard  as  a  "  wrapper  leaf."  and  unques- 
tionably the  standard — the  definition  meant  in  the  term  "  wrapper  tobacco  "  in 
the  law.  A  wrapper,  in  the  trade  sense  of  the  term,  moreover,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  intent  of  the  law,  should  wrap  the  average-sized  cigar  with  3,  or  not 
much  to  exceed  4,  pounds  of  leaf  per  thousand  cigars.  (Sumatra  tobacco,  I 
am  told,  hardly  averages  over  3  pounds  per  thousand.)  Any  leaf  or  piece  of 
a  leaf  that  will  cover  (wrap,  if  you  please)  a  small  roll  of  tobacco  does  not 
constitute  a  wrapper — is  not  "  suitable,"  not  now  in  the  twentieth  century 
Fense  of  the  term.  If  that  were  so  now,  as  formerly,  our  Connecticut  tobacco 
farmers  could  have,  would  have  (as  formerly),  about  90  per  cent  of  their  prod- 
uct rated  as — classed  as — wrappers,  salable  at  wrapper  prices,  instead  of,  as 
now,  hardly  10  per  cent;  the  balance,  90  per  cent,  classed  as  binders  or  fillers 
(mostly  binders)  and  sold  at  binder  and  filler  prices.  True,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  Havana  leaf  may  be  picked  out  of  the  best;  the  most 
"bindery"  ("filler,"  the  law  says)  bales  that  can  be,  probably  is.  used  to  cover 
"clear  Havana  cigars."  This,  however,  only  in  the  "clear  Havana  cigar" 
factory;  not  an  ounce  used,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  "  seed  and  Havana  "  or  the 
"mixed"  domestic  cigar  factory.  But,  I  repeat,  such  leaf  is  not  "wrapper 
tobacco  "  or  known  as  such  in  the  trade  under  the  standard  of  looks  and  yield, 
nor  even  as  contemplated  in  the  law.  which  defines  it  as  being  ("all  other") 
"filler  tobacco."  therefore  dutiable  at  35  cents  a  pound.  Asking  the  readers' 
indulgence,  I  will  insert  here  one  illustration :  I  was  once  asked  in  New  York 
at  the  general  appraiser's  stores  by  a  general  appraiser  to  (unofficially)  give 
judgment  on  a  lot  of  several  bales  of  Havana  tobacco  that  had  been  appraised 
as  "  wrapper  tobacco."  On  examination  I  found  the  leaf  was  exceedingly  large, 
coarse,  and  dark.  (I  did  not  test  its  burning  quality;  no  need  to,  in  that  in- 
stance, to  decide  its  status  as  wrapper  or  filler  tobacco.)  It  was  about  as 
"suitable"  (to  use  the  law's  definition)  for  a  "wrapper"  for  any  cigar  as  a 
horse  blanket  would  be  "  suitable "  for  a  full-dress  costume  at  an  inaugural 
ball.  If  enough  larger,  it  might  do  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  a  plains  Indian, 
but  was  anything  but  "  suitable  "  for  a  wrapper  for  even  the  cheapest  domestic 
cigar — as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  poor  filler  tobacco.  A  "clear  Havana" 
cigar,  of  course,  must  be  all  Havana  (Cuban)  leaf,  outside  cover  and  all, 
though  the  cover  (wrapper,  so  called)  may  be  so  coarse  in  texture  that  it  could 
not  be  sold  in  competition  with  a  cheap  "  Sumatra-wrapped"  cigar  selling  at  5 
to  10  cents,  but  for  the  fact  of  its  being  all  Havana  tobacco,  solely  because  of 
its  unequalled  aroma  or  flavor.  The  "Sumatra-wrapped"  cigar  sells  readily 
to  the  unsophisticated  smoker,  largely  because  to  him  it  looks  better.  "  Wrap  " 
(we  will  call  it)  around  the  same  cigar  a  leaf  of  binder  tobacco  taken  from  a 
bale  of  Havana  tobacco  and  probably  he  would  not  buy  it  at  even  5  cents,  while 
the  "  clear-Havana  "  devotee  would  willingly  pay  10,  15.  perhaps  20  cents  foi 
his  cigar  covered  (wrapped,  if  you  please)  with  exactly  the  same  leaf.  The 
one  buys  on  "  looks"  mainly  as  his  standard;  the  latter  buys  on  "  qualify  "  as 
his  choice.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  domestic  "  clear  Havana  "  cigar  is 
a  merchantable,  valuable  product,  not  because  of  its  "  looks  "  or  fineness  of  the 
cover— which  may  be,  probably  is,  in  all  but  the  higher-priced  cigars  covered 
with  a  binder  dutiable  (don't  forget  that)  at  35  cents  a  pound — not  because 
the  outside  leaf  Is  "suitable"  or  a  commercially  known  wrapper,  but  solely 
because  of  its  well-known  quality,  its  aroma,  and  flavor,  that  has  no  equal  as 
a  cigar  leaf,  therefore,  is  a  necessity,  at  least  here  in  the  United  States,  where 
we  must  have  the  best — a  "  necessity  "  not  only  to  the  "  clear-Havana  "  smoker, 
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but  to  the  "  seed  and  Havana  "  devotee  (of  which  I  am  ene;  never  had  enough 
yet) ;  not  only  that,  but  the  consumer  of  the  5  and  10  cent  domestic  cigar. 
which,  too,  of  necessity,  must  often  be,  partly  at  least,  "  filled  "  with  Havana. 
Indeed,  the  United  States  Government  can  not  impose  any  additional  burdens 
on  the  already  overburdened  Havana-leaf  interests  without  demoralizing  the 
whole  great  cigar  industry  of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  well  here,  I  re- 
spectfully submit,  for  the  reader,  whether  layman  or  official,  to  stop  and  think 
what  that  means,  not  alone  to  a  great  domestic  industry,  but  to  the  revenue 
from  tobacco,  both  internal  and  import,  unless  a  radical  change  is  soon  made 
in  the  present  out-of-date,  obsolete  methods  of  Havana-leaf  appraisements.  I 
am  no  magician  or  necromancer.  I  can  not  undertake  to  call  forth  at  will  life 
from  the  dormant  seed,  cause  it  to  grow  before  the  eyes  of  man  in  a  few  min- 
utes, to  leaf,  to  blossom,  to  maturity.  I  have  studied  deeply  into  the  unsolved 
problem  of  cosmology,  but  I  can  not  perform  miracles.  Moral :  We  may  "  kill 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  "  and  get  that  egg,  it's  true,  but  I  defy  any 
human  intelligence  to  bring  back  the  lost  life  of  that  goose  so  that  It  can  lay 
any  more  golden  or  other  eggs.  Moral:  We  may  seriously  cripple,  if  not  de- 
stroy, the  Havana  importing  business,  and  with  the  "  seed  and  Havana  "  in- 
dustry, including  the  domestic  agricultural  interests  so  closely  allied  with  and 
dependent  upon  it,  by  continual  nagging,  drastic,  unendurable  customs,  exac- 
tions on  Havana  leaf  imports;  we  may  go  so  far  in  our  unholy  crusade  and 
suicidal  exactions  a&  to  bring  about  a  "  uniform  "  or  fiat  rate  of  duty  on  all 
leaf  tobacco  which  will  not  only  result  in  a  large  decrease  or  loss  in  revenue, 
but  butcher  outright  the  infant  "  shade-grown  "  industry  that  another  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  (its  agriculture  mother)  has  spent  thousands  of  dol- 
lars and  years  of  time  in  gestating  and  bringing  up  to  the  nursing  period,  or 
we  may  conclude  to  "  let  well  enough  alone,"  or,  better  yet,  at  least  temporarily 
remedy  the  present  conditions  by  a  wise,  righteous,  just  Treasury  ruling,  in 
effect  making  the  bale,  instead  of  the  leaf,  the  "  unit  of  value "  for  Havana 
tobacco,  as  it  has  been  for  Sumatra  tobacco  for  nearly  two  decades,  until  by 
"  act  of  Congress  "  we  can  get  a  law  so  worded  that  the  status  of  "  wrapper 
tobacco  "  may  be  made  so  clear  that  all  can  understand  It 

BINDER  LEAF — WHAT  IS  IT? 

Elsewhere  I  have  shown  that  it  is  a  distinct  grade  of  leaf,  a  necessity  as  a 
binder,  though  not  quite  up  to  the  modern  "  wrapper  leaf "  standard,  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  domestic  cigars  made  in  the  United  States,  including  "  Span- 
ish work,"  though  the  method  of  using  or  working  it  In  the  latter  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  method  pursued  in  "American  style."  In  the  United  States 
tariff  law  a  "  binder  leaf  "  has  no  existence,  yet  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
it  is  by  far  a  larger  factor  in  pounds  than  the  wrapper,  especially  so  in  all 
"  Sumatra- wrapped  "  cigars,  as  the  binder  underneath  it  is  not  only  a  heavier 
grade  of  leaf  but  ft f ten  wraps  around  the  inside  filler  more  than  once,  so  in 
the  average  cheaper  "Sumatra-wrapped"  cigar  (by  far  the  largest  amount  of 
cigars  made  in  the  United  States)  probably  the  binder  weighs  nearly  or  quite 
twice  as  much  as  the  wrapper.  The  natural  sequence  being  there  seems  to  be 
a  chronic,  shortage  of  "binder  leaf"  available  (especially  so  at  this  writing). 
A  binder  is  any  leaf,  without  regard  to  looks  (next  to  burn,  the  most  Important 
factor  in  a  cigar  wrapper)  that  will  hold  together  for  the  moment  (in  the  hand 
in  "  Spanish  work " )  or  indefinitely  in  a  "mold "  in  "American  style,"  the 
scraps  or  small  parts  of  leaf  used  as  the  main  body  of  the  filler.  The  Wiscon- 
sin product  is  nearly  all  binder  leaf;  New  York  also,  I  think;  Pennsylvania, 
probably  one-half  or  more;  Ohio,  practically  now  all  filler  leaf.  Now,  all  this 
great  factor,  millions  of  pounds,  is  a  necessity  the  world  over  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigars,  though  (strange  to  say)  nameless  in  United  States  tariff  law, 
though  specifically  defined  in  the  law  as  "  filler  leaf "  under  the  mandatory 
term  "All  other." 

I  will  here  digress  a  moment  to  present  some  cigar  percentages,  well  known 
to  cigar  manufacturers  as  approximately  correct:  On  the  average  the  weight 
per  thousand  of  outside  leaf  compared  to  Inside  leaf — binder  and  filler — for  all 
cigars  Is  about  as  follows:  "Seed  and  Havana,"  10  pounds;  "clear  Havana," 
6  to  6  pounds ;  "  Sumatra  wrapped,"  3  pound  a  So  it  appears  die  percentage  of 
"  binder  and  filler  "  leaf  (all  filler  under  the  law)  is  94  to  95  per  cent  in  "  clear 
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Havana  "  to  97  per  cent  in  the  "  mixed  "  or  "  Sumatra-wrapped  "  cigar.  There- 
fore It  now  becomes  a  demonstrated,  mathematical  fact  that  of  the  total 
"Havana  imports"  not  over  5  per  cent  can  be  or  is  ever  used  on  the  outside 
of  u  clear  Havana  "  cigars,  whatever  the  quality  of  the  outside  cover  may  be, 
whether  binder  or  wrapper ;  so  it  appears  as  an  inevitable  deduction  that  if  5 
per  cent  of  the  total  Havana  imports  pay  the  "wrapper"  rate  of  duty  (no 
matter  what  the  cigars  may  be  covered  with)  the  United  States  Treasury  has 
received  its  full  100  per  cent  of  all  revenue  from  Havana  leaf  imports  it  is 
entitled  to,  under  the  most  exacting  interpretation  of  the  law  possible.  I  am 
under  the  impression,  moreover,  the  domestic  Havana  interests  would  be  will- 
ing to  accede  to  a  settlement  of  this  vexatious  question  on  that  basis. 

Now,  as  all  the  contention  appears  to  be  over  the  domestic  "  clear  Havana  " 
cigar,  largely,  it  would  appear,  that  because  a  large  percentage,  of  necessity, 
of  the  ordinary  and  cheaper  grades  of  domestic  Havana  cigars  are,  have  to  be, 
covered  with  binder  leaf,  not  wrapper,  as  that  is  by  far  too  rare  and  too  costly 
to  be  nsed  on  the  great  bulk  of  Havana  cigars  made  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  found  also  that  in  all  other  cigars  made  in  the  United  States  it  is  exclu- 
sively used  inside  the  cigars,  so  there  can  be  no  question  about  its  being  all 
M filler  tobacco"  in  that  Instance,  at  least  We  have  found  that,  unlike  the 
method  of  assorting  in  the  States  the  binder  and  filler  leaf,  all  not  "  suitable  " 
for  wrapper  tobacco  in  Cuba  goes  into  the  bale  together,  and  Is  a  "bale  of 
filler  tobacco9'  in  Cuba,  and  actually  designated  as  "filler  tobacco"  under 
United  States  law,  it  has  to  be  sold  as  filler  at  filler  prices,  varying,  of  course, 
upon  the  percentage  of  binder  leaf  that  can  be  selected  out  of  it  in  the  factory 
where  used. 

Note.— Of  course,  we  are  considering  the  binder-filler  product  of  Cuba,  by  far 
the  largest  percentage,  in  the  best  of  seasons,  probably  90  per  cent,  perhaps 
more,  of  the  entire  crop,  the  balance,  or  first  quality  of  leaf,  "  wrappers  "  having 
been  treated  of  previously. 

Does  the  percentage  of  wrapper  leaf  in  Havana  tobacco  seem  unreasonably 
low?  Let  us  see.  I  have  stated  an  estimate  of  not  over  10  per  cent  as  "  wrap- 
per leaf"  in  Connecticut  (not  counting  in  the  Connecticut  "broad  leaf,"  not  a 
large  factor  now),  but  there  remain  four  great  States,  to  wit,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin,  all  of  them  now  known  by  their  tobacco  product, 
in  the  trade  as  "  binder  and  filler  States,"  evolution,  raising  the  wrapper  stand- 
ard to  the  Sumatra  standard.  Up  to  20  years  ago  all  those  States  produced  a 
good  percentage  of  "wrapper  leaf"  they  could  sell  at  wrapper  prices.  They 
probably  produce  as  good  leaf  now,  but  it  is  now  so  far  below  the  Sumatra  or 
modern  "  wrapper  "  standard  in  looks  and  yield  it  is  only  binder  and  filler  leaf. 
Now,  the  incomprehensible  thing  to  me  is  that  at  the  same  time  when  Sumatra 
competition  has  reduced  the  wrapper  of  those  four  States  to  the  grade  of 
binder  and  filler  tobacco,  the  binder  and  filler  tobacco  of  Cuba  has  gone  up, 
been  elevated  to  the  wrapper  standard.  I  might,  in  time — an  eternity  of  time — 
be  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  "  the  fourth  dimension  of  space,"  but  modestly 
doubt  my  ability  to  ever  solve  that  problem.  Now,  we  have  the  anomaly  (In- 
comprehensible to  the  layman)  of  a  "  clear  Havana  "  cigar,  wrapped  with  a 
filler,  but  it  is  also  difficult  to  understand  why  a  leaf  being  on  the  outside  of  a 
cigar  elevates  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  "  wrapper,"  dutiable  at  $1.85  a  pound,  while 
one  inside  the  cigar  (of  as  good  quality,  possibly  a  little  better)  is  degraded 
to  the  filler  level,  dutiable  (if  from  Cuba)  at  28  cents.  Does  the  law  contem- 
plate quality  or  locality?  As  this  point  seems  a  crucial  test  of  this  vexatious 
question,  let  us  probe  into  it  a  little  deeper,  and  perhaps  we  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem, so  we  will  investigate  further :  A  bale  of  Cuban  tobacco  is  imported  to  be 
sold  to  a  Connecticut  "seed  and  Havana"  manufacturer  (for  instance),  but 
appraisement  decided  it  was  wrapper,  all  wrapper.  Now,  the  "  seed  and 
Havana  "  manufacturer  has  no  use  for  it  as  wrapper ;  his  wrapper  and  binder 
must  be  "  Connecticut  broad  leaf,"  so  if  the  Connecticut  manufacturer  buys  It 
he  must  buy  it  at  filler  price,  because  he  uses  it  all  inside  the  cigar,  solely  as 
filler,  which  means  a  tremendous,  a  ruinous,  loss  to  the  importer,  or  the  manu- 
facturer must  submit  to  that  extra  duty  tax  of  $1.85  a  pound ;  in  either  case 
it  is  simply  ruin.  Or,  most  horrible  of  all  (from  the  viewpoint  of  the  over- 
seaJous  appraiser),  the  penalized  bales  may  be  returned  to  Cuba  or  resold  in 
some  foreign  country,  so  in  either  case  the  unjust  tariff  tax  must  be  rebated. 
Therefore  the  anticipated  increment  from  an  unjust  (really  illegal)  appraise- 
ment falls  to  materialize  in  dollars  and  cents,  Cuba  retains  or  the  foreigner 
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gets  the  better  grades  of  leaf,  and  we  in  the  United  States — well,  do  the  best 
we  can  with  the  remnant;  but,  in  any  event,  whether  the  American  importer, 
manufacturer,  or  both,  is  mulcted  by  an  unjust  tax,  or  the  attempted  injustice 
failed,  solely  because  it  was  consumed  in  a  "  seed  and  Havana "  factory  it 
must  be  all  filler  tobacco.  Not  an  ounce  of  it  is  wrapper  in  Connecticut,  while 
all  of  it  is  wrapper  (or  appraised  as  wrapper)  in  a  Tampa  or  Key  West  fac- 
tory. In  Tampa  and  Key  West  it  is  "wrapper,"  in  a  Connecticut  "seed  and 
Havana"  factory  it  is  all  filler.  Now,  the  question  arises,  What  is  the  legal 
status  of  wrapper  tobacco?  The  law  plainly  enough  contemplates  quality,  as 
it  is  specifically  defined  in  the  law,  "  suitable  for,"  but  as  now  construed  it 
seems  to  be  more  a  matter  of  locality. 

Now,  in  all  seriousness,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  tremendous  strain  on  the 
"  scales  of  justice,"  as  well  as  credulity,  to  decide  the  status  of  "  wrapper  to- 
bacco "  on  locality,  especially  so  when  penalized  by  a  tariff  tax  of  $1.85  a  pound. 
Now,  as  we  have  seen,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  crucial  test  or  decision  of 
what  constitutes  a  "Havana  wrapper"  is  made  in  Cuba,  always  will  be  (just 
the  same  as  what  constitutes  a  "  Connecticut  wrapper  "  is — must  be — decided  in 
Connecticut).  A  custom  established  from  time  immemorial,  especially  in  a 
foreign  country,  made  so,  too,  by  its  method  of  manufacture  there,  can  not  be 
changed  by  United  States  tariff  laws,  no  more  than  the  latter  can  change  the 
habits  and  customs  of  foreign  peoples.  In  Cuba  a  wrapper  leaf  is  a  choice 
article;  the  most  valuable  leaf  in  the  world,  therefore,  is  always  put  into  a 
wrapper  bale  of  all  wrapper  leaf  along  with  other  of  like  quality  of  leaf;  all  the 
rest,  not  being  "suitable  for  cigar  wrappers"  (I  am  using  United  States  tariff 
term  now),  goes  into  other — "all  other  (United  States  tariff  law  says) — bales, 
to  wit,  of  binder  and  filler  bales,  and  (as  previously  shown)  under  United  States 
tariff  law  is  dutiable  as  filler,  not  wrapper,  the  law  being  fully  as  mandatory  in 
that  wording,  to  wit,  "  all  other,"  as  it  is  when  reading  "  suitable  for."  Indeed, 
is  far  more  so,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  words  "  suitable  for  "  are  capable 
of  innumerable  different  constructions — indeed,  they  might  well  have  ended  with 
an  interrogation  point — while  "all  other"  leaves  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  or 
question  as  to  its  meaning.  While  on  this  question  of  "  evolution,"  I  might  be 
permitted  here  a  brief  illustration  by  a  short  statement  of  facts.  This  past  year, 
as  for  many  years  previously,  crop  after  crop  of  Connecticut  tobacco  was  bought 
of  farmers  at  binder  and  filler  prices,  all  of  it  classed  as  "  binder  and  filler  ** 
solely  because  "  evolution  "  in  trade  and  manufacture  demand  has  so  raised  the 
standard  of  "wrapper  leaf"  there  was  not  enough  of  that  grade  of  leaf 
("wrapper  ")  to  "  pay  for  assorting  "  it.  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  packed  a  whole 
warehouse  full  of  that  grade  of  leaf — no  "  wrapper  leaf  "  in  it,  all  binder  and 
filler;  just  sized  (not  assorted)  and  packed  in  boxes  according  to  lengths,  not 
quality;  not  a  wrapper  leaf  "sorted  out  or  classed  as  wrapper";  in  that 
respect  exactly  duplicating  the  long-established  Cuban  custom  or  practice.  How 
utterly  absurd  it  would  be  to  assume  that  "wrapper  leaf"  was  "mixed"  or 
"  packed  "  in  that  tobacco !  How  much  more  absurd  to  talk  about  "  wrapper 
leaf"  (Havana),  worth  in  Cuba  three,  five,  perhaps  ten  times  as  much  per 
pound  as  Connecticut  wrapper,  being  "  mixed  "  or  "  packed  "  in  Havana  "  binder- 
and-filler  "  bales !  Indeed,  the  very  idea  seems  too  preposterous,  too  ridiculous 
for  contemplation;  but  it  is  exactly  from  this  grade  of  leaf  (in  Cuba),  of 
"  binder-and-filler  "  leaf,  that  the  "  clear-Havana  "  manufacturer  must  of  neces- 
sity in  the  factory  pick  out  enough  leaf  (not  over  one- tenth  of  the  whole)  to 
cover  a  large  portion  of  his  cigar  output  Why  should  he  pay  $1.85  as  "  wrap- 
per "  rate  of  duty  on  the  other  nine-tenths  of  the  bale,  84  per  cent  of  It  being 
admittedly  filler  tobacco?  Worse  yet,  why  should  the  "seed  and  Havana" 
manufacturer  pay  $1.85,  or  wrapper  rate  of  duty,  on  the  same  Identical  grade  of 
leaf,  not  one  ounce  of  which  can  or  does  he  ever  use  as  a  wrapper?  All  of  it — 
100  per  cent — used  solely  as  filler,  inside  the  cigar ;  none  of  it  on  the  outside,  as 
of  necessity  the  "  clear  Havana  "  manufacturer  must  do,  except,  of  course,  his 
highest  priced  cigars,  for  which  he  must  buy  a  "  wrapper  bale,"  paying  thereon, 
of  course,  the  full  "  wrapper  rate  "  of  duty  of  $1.85  a  pound.  Why  is  It,  may 
here  be  asked,  that  the  "  clear  Havana  "  manufacturer  can  use  a  binder  leaf 
for  a  wrapper?  The  answer  can  be  summed  up  in  just  one  word — "quality." 
Because  it  is  all  Havana  tobacco;  because  of  its  unequaled  aroma  and  flavor, 
which  the  Havana  devotee  thinks  has  no  equal  in  the  world  (so  do  I) ;  because 
the  smoker  who  demands  that  quality  in  his  cigar  must,  will  have  it,  without 
much  regard  to  its  outside  looks  or  appearance.  This  applies,  of  course,  to  by 
far  the  larger  number  even  of  Havana  smokers — not  to  the  millionaire  consumer, 
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to  whom  the  factor  of  cost  is  of  little  or  no  moment,  who  must  have  the  best 
regardless  of  cost ;  therefore,  of  course,  he  must  have  in  his  "  Havana  "  the  best 
in  looks  as  well  as  quality,  but  he  has  to  pay  for  it,  "because"  (again)  it  is 
"  wrapped  "  with  a  "  Havana  wrapper  "  (not  binder)  out  of  a  "  Havana-wrapper 
bale/*  not  (again)  a  binder-and-filled  bale,  and  because  it  is  imported,  entered, 
declared  as  a  wrapper  bale,  and  "because"  (for  the  last  time)  it  had  to  pay 
(as  it  should  do,  or  the  importer  did)  the  "wrapper"  rate  of  duty  of  $1.85  a 
pound — "good  American  money,"  too.  Now,  again,  I  ask,  in  all  seriousness, 
How  can  any  industry  long  exist  in  the  United  States  under  the  unjust,  incon- 
sistent conditions  I  have  delineated  in  this  paper?  Of  one  fact  there  can  be  no 
question.  It  would  not  be  tolerated,  so  could  not  long  exist,  in  any  other  civi- 
lised country  in  the  world. 

Moral:  It  should  not,  can  not,  much  longer  in  the  United  States,  for  I  am 
confident  that  a  careful,  judicial,  unbiased  investigation  of  this  perplexing  ques- 
tion in  all  its  bearings,  and  keeping  always  in  view  ultimate  results,  not  only  to 
the  great  trade,  industrial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  interests  involved, 
but  its  ultimate  effect  upon  revenue  from  leaf  tobacco  imports,  will  result  in  a 
wise  decision  that  the  obsolete  methods  in  vogue  of  past  Havana  leaf  tobacco 
appraisements  (as  the  natural  result  of  a  defective  law)  will  be  remedied  by 
making  (as  far  as  possible)  the  bale  the  unit  of  value  for  Havana  leaf  ap- 
praisements, the  same  as  it  has  so  long  been  for  Sumatra  leaf  appraisements. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  S.  Fbye,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Fkbbuaby,  1012. 

appendix. 

'  [March  18,  1912.] 

(1)  During  the  McKinley  tariff  (1890)  all  Havana  bales  having  15  per  cent 
•r  less  of  leaf  appraised  as  wrapper  was  passed  at  filler  rate  of  duty,  in  accord 
with  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  law. 

(2)  The  practice  now  is  to  appraise  as  wrapper  any  percentage  of  binder  leaf 
found  in  a  bale  that  the  examiner  says  is  wrapper,  a  clear  violation  of  the  law, 
nullifying  as  it  does  the  15  per  cent  provision  inserted  in  both  the  Wilson  and 
Dingley  tariff  laws. 

(3)  Four  hands  of  tobacco  make  a  carrot,  80  carrots  make  a  "  tercio  "  or 
bale. 

(4)  Havana  wrappers  are  worth  in  Cuba  from  $4  to  $12  a  carrot,  about 
three-fourths  of  a  pound. 

(5)  None  of  the  better  grades  of  wrappers  are  ever  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

(6)  I  am, informed  on  the  best  of  authority  now  that  "the  officials  (Treas- 
ury) seem  to  be  figuring  on  about  40  cents  a  pound  as  a  rate  that  would  pro- 
duce a  revenue  equivalent  to  what  they  are  getting  now  and  such  additional 
amount  as  they  believe  the  Government  should  get  from  Havana  tobacco  over 
the  amount  they  now  collect."  In  other  words,  my  informant  means  a  uniform 
or  fiat  rate  of  duty  on  all  leaf  tobacco  (including  Sumatra  of  course)  of  40 
cents  a  pound. 

(7)  Comments  on  the  above  conditions  and  facts  I  leave  to  the  Connecticut 
Valley  tobacco  farmer. 
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PARAGRAPH  228. 

Snuff  and  snuff  floor,  manufactured  of  tobacco,  ground  dry,  or  damp,  and 
pickled,  scented,  or  otherwise,  of  all  descriptions,  fifty-five  cents  per  pound. 

PARAGRAPH  224. 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  cheroots  of  all  kinds,  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
pound  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and  paper  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
including  wrappers,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are  herein  imposed 
upon  cigar  8. 

CIGARS,  CIGARETTES,  ETC. 

BEIEF     OF     UHIOH     DE     FABRICANTES     DE     TOBACCOS    T 

CIGAEEOS  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  CUBA. 

[Schedule  F,  paragraph  224.] 

The  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  undersigned,  counsel  for  the  Union  of  Havana  Cigar  Manufacturers, 
earnestly  requests  consideration  of  paragraph  224,  of  Schedule  F,  with  a  view 
to  the  reduction  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  thereunder. 

This  paragraph  Imposes  upon  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots  a  doty  of 
$4.50  per  pound  and  an  addition  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  the  official 
figures  show  the  duties  collected  thereunder  to  have  fallen  off  in  1912  as  com- 
pared with  1911  the  sum  of  $239,080.37  and  to  be  only  $24,769.02  greater  than 
in  1910. 

From  1896  until  1905,  a  period  of  nine  years,  the  increase  in  value  of  im- 
portations under  this  paragraph  was  nearly  $800,000  and  the  increase  in  duties 
about  $1,250,000;  but  a  comparison  between  1905  and  1912  shows  an  increase 
in  value  of  dutiable  importations  of  only  $150,000  and  an  actual  loss  of  revenue 
collected  of  more  than  $278,000;  this  during  a  period  of  seven  years  when, 
If  the  ratio  of  increase  which  existed  from  1895  until  1905  has  been  maintained, 
there  should  be  an  increase  of  dutiable  imports  under  this  paragraph  of  at 
least  $750,000  and  an  increase  of  revenue  of  over  $1,000,000. 

This  without  consideration  of  the  increase  In  wealth  and  population,  which 
always  tends  to  an  increased  consumption  of  cigars. 

A  reduction  of  the  duty  rate  under  this  paragraph  would  beyond  any  question 
increase  importations  and  largely  augment  the  revenue.  While  cigars,  ciga- 
rettes, and  cheroots  may  be  regarded  as  luxuries,  it  is  well  known  that  the  use 
of  the  same  is  well-nigh  universal  and  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
prefer  to  consume  the  best  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cheroots  obtainable  within 
their  means.  A  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  these  goods,  which  come  almost 
entirely  from  Cuba,  would  enable  the  great  mass  of  Americans  to  enjoy  the 
highest  grades  obtainable,  while  at  the  same  time  the  largely  Increased  con- 
sumption would  produce  a  marked  increase  in  the  duty  collected  thereupon. 

No  question  of  protection  enters  into  this,  since  domestic  goods  of  this  class 
differ  so  essentially  from  the  Imported  that  the  demand  for  the  one  can  never 
be  supplied  by  the  other,  and  the  paragraph  in  question  has  nothing  to  do  with 
rates  of  duty  upon  the  raw  material  imported  for  use  by  American  manu- 
facturers. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Parke  &  Tilfobd  And  Other  Importers, 
By  Francis  E.  Hamilton,  Counsel. 

January  14,  1913. 
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BRIEF  OF  IMPOETEBS  OF  HABAff A  CIGARS. 

Park  &  Tilford,  225  Fifth  Avenub, 
New  York,  January  tS, 1918. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Underwood:  I  greatly  dislike  to  trespass  Upon  the  time  of  a  busy 
man.  especially  one  with  manifold  responsibilities  like  yourself,  but  I  am  asking  in 
behalf  of  a  great  business — one  in  which  my  personal  interest  is  large — that  you  may 
find  time  to  give  the  accompanying  brief  a  thorough  and  careful  perusal. 

I  feel  confident  that  you  will  recognise  its  fairnesB  to  all  parties  concerned,  both  as 
regards  the  Government  and  the  importer. 

That  it  will  receive  your  earnest  consideration,  I  know  full  well;  that  it  may  win 
your  individual  support  as  far  as  consistent,  I  respectfully  ask  as  a  personal  courtesy 
to  myself. 

With  all  kind  wishes,  believe  me, 

Very  truly,  yours,  Frank  Tilford. 


The  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

We,  the  importers  of  Habana  cigars,  desire  to  present  this  supplementary  brief  relat- 
ing to  Schedule  F.  and  submit  for  your  consideration  facts  that  uphold  our  claim  for  a 
fair  treatment  of  tnese  goods— we  do  not  consider  them  luxuries — which  thus  far  have 
been  treated  by  recent  tariffs  not  as  luxuries,  but  as  pernicious  articles  that  should  be 
barred  from  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  before  us  the  data  as  to  importations  of  Habana  cigars,  furnished  to  us  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  covering  the  last  30  years,  in  which  four  different  schedules 
have  been  in  effect,  and  in  all  of  wnich  it  will  appear  that  the  duty  exceeds  the  value, 
and  it  only  decreased  to  81  per  cent  of  the  value  under  the  reciprocity  treaty  which 
vent  into  effect  with  Cuba  a  few  years  ago.  This  fact  is  what  leads  us  to  make  the 
statement  that  the  Habana  cigars  we  have  Deen  dealing  in  for  many  years  past  are  not 
even  considered  a  luxury  but  pernicious  goods  deserving  to  be  shut  out  of  our  country. 
Nevertheless,  the  Habana  cigar  made  in  the  island  of  Cuba  is  recognized  by  the  civil- 
ized world  to-day  as  being  the  standard  for  all  smokers,  and  that  it  can  not  be  equaled 
by  any  other  manufacturing  or  leaf-producing  country. 

We  beg  to  submit  certain  figures  in  a  condensed,  form  taken  from  the  annexed 
detailed  memorandum.  These  figures  we  will  divide  into  four  periods,  each  one  cov- 
ering a  different  duty  levied  on  imported  cigars: 

First  period. — The  five  years  from  1886  to  1890  when  the  duty  was  $2.50  per  pound 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem: 

The  average  yearly  importation  was  1,122,830  pounds. 

The  average  yearly  duty,  $3,697,256;  per  1,000  cigars,  $39.30. 

The  average  yearly  value,  $3,500,718;  per  1,000  cigars,  $37.21. 

The  average  annual  number  of  cigars  imported,  computed  at  12  pounds  per  thou- 
sand, 94,069,000. 

Second  period. — The  three  years  from  1892  to  1894,  when  the  duty  was  $4.50  per 
pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem: 

The  average  yearly  importation  was  561,013  pounds. 

The  average  yearly  duty,  $3,154,218;  per  1,000  cigars,  $67.40. 

The  average  yearly  value,  $2,518,645;  per  1,000  cigars,  $53.87. 

The  average  annual  number  of  cigars  imported,  computed  at  12  pounds  per  thousand, 
was  46,751,000. 

Third  period. — The  two  years  1896  and  1897,  when  the  duty  was  $4  per  pound  and 
25per  cent  ad  valorem: 

The  average  yearly  importation  was  435,102  pounds. 

The  average  yearly  duty,  $2,244,101;  per  1,000  cigars,  $61.90. 

The  average  yearly  value,  $2,014,765;  per  1,000  cigars,  $55.56. 

The  average  annual  number  of  cigars  imported,  computed  at  12  pounds  per  thousand, 
36,258,500. 

Fourth  period.— The  last  five  years  from  1908  to  1912,  when  the  duty  was  $4.50  per 
pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  less  20  per  cent  from  the  reciprocity  agreement: 

The  average  yearly  importation  was  673,157  pounds. 

The  average  yearly  duty;  $3,210,184;  per  1,000  cigars,  $57.22. 
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The  average  yearly  value,  $3,936,088;  per  1,000  cigars,  $71.21. 

The  average  annual  number  of  cigars  imported,  computed  at  12  pounds  per  thou- 
sand, 56,096,000. 

The  above  figures  show  to  your  honorable  committee — 

First.  That  the  duty  on  imported  cigars  was  for  the  first  three  periods  more  than 
100  per  cent  of  the  value  in  the  country  of  origin,  and  that  on  the  fourth  period 
under  the  reciprocity  treaty  the  duty  was  81  per  cent  of  that  value. 

Second.  That  in  the  first  period,  when  the  duties  were  $2.50  a  pound  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  the  importation  of  cigars  was  almost  double  what  it  was  during  the 
succeeding  periods  of  higher  duty. 

Third.  That  if  the  duty  had  continued  in  the  last  three  periods  as  it  was  for  the 
first  period  of  low  duty  the  revenue  would  have  been  nearly  half  a  million  dollars 
more  annually  than  it  was  for  the  said  last  three  periods;  and  it  doubtless  would 
have  been  much  more  in  view  of  the  increase  in  population  and  wealth  for  the  last 
30  years.    That  revenue  was  lost  through  too  high  a  duty. 

Fourth.  That  the  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on  the  duty  in  the  fourth  period  under 
the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  was  instrumental  in  bringing  a  greater  revenue, 
and  therefore  resulted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Treasury. 

Fifth.  That  the  average  importation  of  cigars  during  the  last  period,  about  56,000,000 
per  year,  represents  five-eighths  of  one  cigar  per  inhabitant,  or,  if  out  of  a  umpiring 
population  of  25,000,000  men  we  take  50,000  who  smoke  three  imported  cigars  a  day, 
they  would  consume  the  entire  56,000,000  cigars — in  other  words,  only  enough 
Habana  cigars  are  imported  annually  to  supply  three  per  day  to  1  smoker  out  of  500 
in  these  United  States. 

Having  thus  shown  by  the  records  that  a  lower  duty  on  cigars  brines  a  greater 
revenue,  we  appeal  to  your  good  judgment  in  asking  that  the  new  duty  to  be  levied  on 
Habana  cigars  be  $3  per  pound,  omitting  all  duty  ad  valorem. 

We  base  this  request  upon  the  following  considerations: 

First.  It  will  be  the  source  of  a  greatly  increased  revenue,  since  in  the  period  of  a 
relatively  low  duty  30  years  ago  the  importations  were  94,000,000  cigars  yearly,  or 
almost  twice  as  many  as  there  are  to-day,  and  it  is  only  logical  to  conclude  that  with  a 
still  lower  duty  than  the  $2.50  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the  years  1886-1890,  and 
also  considering  the  development  of  our  country  since  then,  the  imports  will  naturally 
be  at  least  twice  as  much  as  at  present.  Therefore,  if  instead  of  the  673,157  pounds 
imported  now  we  were  to  import  1,500,000  pounds  at  a  $3  rate,  there  would  be  a 
revenue  of  $4,500,000,  or  50  per  cent  more  than  the  amount  we  obtain  to-day. 

Second.  The  actual  importation  of  56,000,000  cigars  represents  seven-tenths  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  7,300,000,000  manufactured  in  this  country,  thus  proving  conclusively 
that  the  present  tariff  is  not  competitive,  but  almost  prohibitive,  since  it  prevents 
competition. 

Third.  The  elimination  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  would  do  away  with  the  always 
annoying  question  of  undervaluations  often  in  the  minds  of  the  customs  officials,  and, 
above  all,  would  relieve  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  of  the  competition  of  lower 
grades  of  imported  cigars. 

Fourth.  Toe  consumer  will  profit  by  the  lower  duties  and  consequent  lower  prices, 
and  an  opportunity  will  be  offered  to  thousands  of  our  people  to  use  the  best  cigars, 
which  they  have  not  been  able  to  use  in  the  past  on  account  of  the  cost. 

Fifth.  The  retail  dealers  of  the  United  States,  who  number  hundreds  of  thousands, 
will  be  able  to  obtain  a  fairer  profit  upon  their  imported  cigars  than  they  do  under  the 
present  high  prices,  compelled  by  high  duty. 

Sixth.  The  manufacturers  of  cigars  in  the  United  States  will  be  stimulated  to 
improve  their  product  by  the  larger  distribution  of  the  superior  imported  article. 

Seventh.  Such  a  duty  will  lead  to  a  larger  business  with  less  investment. 

With  the  seven  foregoing  considerations  submitted  to  your  good  judgment  we  have 
proved  that  a  lower  duty  will  bring  a  larger  revenue  ana  that  it  will  be  beneficial  it 
well  to  the  trade  in  general  as  to  a  large  body  of  consumers. 

Your  honorable  committee  may  wish  to  know  what  protection  the  present  tariff 
rate  is  giving  to  our  home  manufacturers  of  cigars  from  Habana  tobacco,  and  how  far 
they  will  be  protected  if  the  new  schedule  in  cigare  were  $3  per  pound  as  by  us 
requested.  To  make  this  clear  we  will  say  that  the  cigar  called  "  Perfect©, w  which 
is  the  most  popular  imported  size  in  the  market,  is  worth  in  Habana  $95  per  thousand, 
weighs  approximately  15  pounds,  pays  $4.50  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  the  $95  less  20  per  cent  on  both  for  reciprocity.  The  net  duty,  therefore,  on  the 
1,000  Perfectoe  is  $73.  Adding  the  $3  of  internal  revenue,  plus  freight,  consular  and 
customhouse  charges,  this  cigar  costs  landed  in  New  York  about  $173  per  thousand, 
is  sold  to  dealers  at  about  $180. 
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The  duty  protection  on  this  size  cigar  amounts  to  $73  per  thousand,  as  above  stated. 

But  the  clear  Habana  cigar  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  claim  that  by  using 
the  expensive  Cuban  fillers  and  wrappers,  and  thereby  disregarding  the  cheap  leal 
that  grows  in  this  country,  they  can  produce  as  good  cigars  as  in  Habana.  Let  us 
note,  if  such  is  the  case,  what  duty  the  home  manufacturer  pays  upon  his  raw  mate- 
rial. 

To  make  1,000  Perfectos  he  needs  of  unstripped  raw  material  18  pounds  of  fillers 
and  3  pounds  of  wrappers.  The  duty  on  the  first  at  35  cents  per  pound  is  $6.30  and 
on  the  second  at  $1.85  per  pound  is  $5.65  or  $11.85,  less  20  per  cent  reciprocity,  $9.49. 
This  is  what  he  actually  pays,  and  the  difference  between  this  duty  and  that  on  the 
1,000  imported  Perfectos  is  $63.61,  a  protection  so  exorbitant  that  we  feel  inclined  to 
call  it  prohibitive. 

If  the  duty  were  specific,  at  $3  per  pound,  there  would  still  be  afforded  a  protection 
of  $26.51  per  1,000  upon  Perfectos  to  the  home  manufacturer,  or  over  27  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  said  cigars  in  Habana,  always  taking  the  reciprocity  treaty  into  con- 
sideration. This  protection  to  the  American  industry  should  be  regarded  as  fully 
sufficient. 

Going  further  into  the  matter  of  the  $3  per  pound  duty,  we  have  estimated  the 
larger  revenue  to  be  derived  from  it  to  result  from  an  importation  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately 1,500,000  pounds,  and  we  desire  to  add  in  this  connection  that  this  weight 
should  mean  an  average  importation  of  125,000,000  cigars,  or  only  1}  per  cent  of  the 
7,300,000,000  cigars  manufactured  last  year  in  the  United  States;  certainly  an  insig- 
nificant percentage  in  competition  and  readily  overcome  by  the  natural  yearly  increase 
in  cigars  produced  here  according  to  the  records  of  the  internal-revenue  department. 

The  labor  question  does  not  enter  into  this  matter.  The  highest  paid  skilled  labor 
of  this  industry  resides  in  Habana  and  migrates  to  Tampa  ana  Key  West  when  times 
are  dull  in  Cuba,  returning  to  Habana  with  a  favorable  change  of  conditions.  The 
importation  of  125,000,000  cigars  from  Cuba,  or  69,000,000  more  than  are  now  imported, 
would  mean  only  about  1}  per  cent  of  the  entire  American  output,  and  the  yearly 
increase  of  production  here  would  be  larger  than  the  1}  per  cent  above  mentioned, 
consequently  the  cigar  makers  would  find  an  increase  of  labor  .demand  rather  than 
otherwise. 

The  aforesaid  statement,  brief  as  it  is,  should  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  legis- 
lators that  our  desires  do  not  conflict  or  antagonize  the  laboring  classes  whose  interests 
we  also  want  to  see  carefully  safeguarded,  but  as  their  contentions  easily  find  sympa- 
thetic response  from  all  quarters,  we  feel  compelled  to  dig  a  little  deeper  into  this  matter 
to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  wage  earners  and  of  their  supporters  that  any  harm 
to  them  is  to  ensue  if  the  tariff  on  cigars  is  reduced  to  $3  per  pound.  Supposing  it  is 
reduced  to  make  it  really  a  competitive  protective  one,  it  would  mean  an  importation 
of  about  69,000,000  cigars  more  than  are  imported  to-day,  and  it  would  apparently 
mean,  as  well,  that  1,900  men,  Cubans  and  Spaniards,  who  can  make  them  in  a  year, 
even  at  the  low  rate  of  100  cigars  a  day,  woula  leave  Tampa  and  Key  West  and  return 
to  Cuba,  where  they  belong.  But  we  say ' '  apparently  "  because  those  1 ,900  men  would 
retain  tneir  employment  in  this  country  by  the  yearly  increase  in  the  manufacture 
of  cigars,  as  we  nave  already  made  clear. 

With  this  addition  we  think  we  could  be  excused  from  going  still  deeper  into  this 
question.    Never theless,  we  will  end  with  this  statement. 

As  the  Habana  cigar,  made  of  course  in  Habana,  is  the  standard  cigar  of  the  world, 
to  is  the  Cuban  cigar  maker  the  standard  skilled  laborer  of  this  industry  in  the  world. 

That  this  is  so,  even  omitting  the  evidence  of  a  practical  comparison  with  the 
Habana  cigars  we  display,  we  have  only  to  peruse  the  trade  papers  and  we  will  see 
our  own  domestic  manufacturers  proclaiming  the  excellence  of  their  products  because 
they  are  Cuban  handmade.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  the  American  labor 
that  is  involved  here,  it  is  the  Cuban  workman  who  at  times  of  depression  in  the 
Cuban  industry  migrate  to  Tampa  and  Key  West  and  sell  their  skilled  labor  to  our 
local  industry. 

Besides,  let  us  who  have  been  importing  Habana  cigars  for  many  years  and  are 
acquainted  with  conditions  in  those  Habana  factories  state  positively  that  the  highest 
wages  paid  cigar  makers  in  the  world  are  paid  in  the  Habana  factories,  which  in  turn 
demand  and  get  the  highest  price  for  their  goods.  The  high  standard  of  wages  in  this 
country  which  may  be  very  well  applicable  to  any  other  foreign  industry  is  not  by 
any  means  applicable  to  the  Cuban  industry  as  compared  with  ours. 

We  could  still  go  into  more  details  in  this  matter,  but  omit  them,  thinking,  and  we 
hope  thinking  correctly,  that  the  labor  question  has  been  fully  explained. 
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To  suggest  that  the  lower  duty  would  allow  the  importation  of  cigars  from  any  other 
country  outside  of  Cuba  is  an  absurdity  we  do  not  care  to  argue,  as  it  would  cast  t 
reflection  on  the  judgment  of  the  American  consumer. 

And  we  now  close  this  brief  repeating  our  plea  to  your  honorable  committee  for  a 
reduction  on  imported  cigars  to  only  $3  per  pound  specific  duty. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Acker,  Merrill  &  Condit  Co.,  H.  T.  Luce,  president;  Park  &  Tilford,  Fiank 
Tilford,  president;  Waldorf-Astoria  Seger  Co.  (Ltd.),  Randolph  Wald- 
ner,  treasurer;  G.  S.  Nicholas  A  Co.;  G.  W.  Faber  (Inc.),  A.  H,  Gregg, 
vice  president;  T.  W.  Surbrug;  Charles  A  Co.,  H.  W.  Charles,  treas- 
urer; Benson  &  Hedges,  Stuart  P.  Hudley,  vice  president:  Macy  k 
Jenkins;  Robert  E.  Lane  Co.,  Robt.  E.  Lane,  treasurer;  B.  Wasserman 
Co.,  Samuel  Wasserman,  treasurer;  C.  A.  Van  Rensselaer  A  Co.; 
Louis  G.  Smith  &  Co. 

By  Francis  E.  Hamilton,  counsel,  New  York  City. 

In  the  five  years,  1886  to  1890,  the  quantities,  value,  and  duty  were  as  follows: 


Year. 


1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1800 

Total 
Average... 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

083,803 
1,095.302 
1,126,070 
1,225,235 
1,213,752 


5,644.1*2 
1,122,830 


Value. 


$3,233,7*3 
3, 301, 177 
3,375.160 
3,637,790 
3,955,663 


17.503,592 
3,500,718 


Duty. 


S3, 268,181 
3.563,301 
3,658,065 
3,972,540 
4,023, 2M 


18.486.280 
3,607,256 


At  12  pounds  per  thousand  fives  approximately  94,060,000  cigars  annually. 

Duty  per  thousand  cigars,  139.30;  tariff  rate,  82.50  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Value  per  thousand  cigars,  837.21. 

In  the  three  years  1892-1894: 


Year. 


1892 

1893 

1894 

Total 
Averages. . . 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 
632, 715 
614,019 
436,304 


1,083.038 
5$1,013 


Value. 


$2,700,011 
2,752,928 
2,033,997 


7,555.936 
2,618,645 


Duty. 


S3, 680. 470 
3,451,317 
2,471, 


0,463,6U 
3,154,21* 


At  12  pounds  per  thousand  gives  approximately  46,751,000  cigars  annually.  Duty 
per  thousand  cigars,  $67.40;  tariff  rate,  $4.50  per  pound  and  25  cents  ad  valorem;  value 
per  thousand  cigars,  $53.87. 

In  the  two  years  1896-97: 


Year. 


1896....  • . .  • 
1897 

Total 
Average... 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
443,481 
426,724 


870,205 
435,102 


Value. 


82,028,152 
2,008,378 


4,029,530 
2,014,765 


Duty. 


$2,279,710 


4,488,201 
2*44.101 


At  12  pounds  per  thousand  gives  approximately  36,258,500  cigars  annually.     Duty  per  thousand  cigars, 
861.90;  tariff  rate,  84  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Value  per  thousand  cigars,  856.56. 
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In  the  last  five  years,  1908-12: 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

im 

Pound*. 
700,164 
622,470 
657,195 
721,959 
663,998 

13,997,194 
3,672,813 
3,889,821 
4,202,318 
3,913,296 

$3,320,029 

;m 

2,975,458 

1910 

3,143,866 

1911 

3,439,518 

1912 

3,173,052 

Total 

3,365,786 
673,157 

19,675,442 
3,935,088 

16,051,923 

3,210.184 

At  12  pounds  per  1,000  gives  approximately  56,096,000  cigars  annually.  Duty  per  1,000  cigars,  157.22; 
tatae  per  1,000  cigars,  $71.21;  tariff  rate,  14.50  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  20  per  cent  off  for  reci- 
procity. 

Supplementary  Brief  of  Importers  of  Havana  Cigars. 

New  York,  February  21,  1913. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  annexed  documents  as  a  single  bit  of 
evidence  showing  that  Panetela  cigars  offered  here  for  7  cents,  and  claim  to  be  "All- 
Havana  filled  and  wrapped,"  and  also  claim  to  be  "unrivaled  even  by  the  cigars 
made  in  Havana, "  compete  with  the  Havana  imported  cigar,  Panetela  size,  which 
can  only  be  sold  at  from  15  to  18  cents  each  under  the  present  high  duty  rate. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  these  cigars  are  being  advertised  as  being  made  by 
"Cubans/'  and  that  such  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  nearly  all 
Tampa  and  Key  West  goods  made  from  imported  Havana  tobacco. 

Any  idea,  therefore,  that  the  labor  question  enters  into  this  matter  of  tariff  is  an 
error,  since  the  employees  who  produce  the  Tampa  and  Key  West  all-Havana  tobacco 
cigars  are  not  American  citizens. 

As  appears  by  our  brief  previously  filed,  the  total  importation  of  Havana-made 
cigars  at  the  present  time  is  only  56,000,000,  whereas  it  appears  from  the  documents 
herewith  that  the  annual  output  of  so-called  "all  Havana  cigars  produced  in  Tampa 
is  approximately  400,000,000,  and  increasing  every  year. 

Under  a  duty  rate  reduced  from  $4.50  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  to  $3 

Ser  pound  flat  and  no  ad  valorem,  the  importation  of  Havana-made  cigars  might  be 
oubled,  and  the  revenue  of  the  Government  increased  by  approximately  a  half- 
million  dollars  without  affecting  perceptibly  the  enormous  quantity  of  so-called 
"All-Havana  tobacco"  cigars  now  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Such  a  result  could  do  no  injury  to  labor,  would  increase  the  Government  revenue 
over  a  half  million  of  dollars,  and  would  compete  only  slightly  with  Tampa-made 
goods,  since  the  price  upon  the  Havana  goods  would  necessarily  still  remain  mu<h 
the  highest. 

Last,  but  not  least,  it  would  offer  to  the  consumer  of  fine  cigars  the  opportunity 
to  gratify  his  taste  at  a  very  considerably  reduced  cost  without  minimizing  the  ben- 
efits to  the  Government. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Francis  E.  Hamilton, 
Counsel  for  Importers  of  Havana  Cigars  in  the  United  States, 

32  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  F. 
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Order  blank  of  C.  B.  Gardner  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Havana  dgart. 

[Factories:  Tampa,  Fla.,and  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Office:  Northwest  corner  Twelfth  and  Filbert,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.] 

Please  ship,  charges  prepaid,  the  following  cigars.    Will  remit  in  10  days  after  their 
receipt  provided  they  prove  satisfactory;  if  not,  will  r 


without  any  obligation  whatever: 


return  same  at  your  expense 


Quantity. 

Name  of  cigar. 

Color. 

Price 

Mild. 

Med. 

Dark. 

per  100. 

Gardner  Perfecto 

15.50 

Gardner  Londres 

8.00 

Owdner  PM»*trf». . .   

7.00 

nardiim*  RothiK*1W , 

8.00 

Gardner  T)ipinmAtTco ....    ,..,.„,.,,. 

0.00 

ORDERS   FILLED   FOR  50  CIGARS   OR   MORE. 


Signature. 

Street 

City 

Business.. 


State. 


If  this  is  your  first  order,  inclose  your  business  card  or  letterhead.  Do  not  ask  for 
samples.  The  revenue  law  prohibits  the  shipment  of  cigars  except  in  original 
packages. 

Packed  50  to  the  box.  We  pay  the  express.  Five  per  cent  discount  will  be  allowed 
on  all  shipments  of  500  or  more  when  made  at  one  time  to  the  same  address. 


[Illustration  of  exact  reproduction  omitted  In  print.] 


INTERESTING  FACTS  FOR  THE  SMOKER  OF 


"  TAMPA-MADE  " 


ALL-HAVANA  CIGARS. 


Tampa,  the  busy  metropolis  of  south  Florida,  has  50,000  hustling  inhabitants. 
The  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  "clear  Havana  dears,"  and  its  close 
proximity  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  with  practically  the  same  climatic  advantages, 
makes  for  a  product  unrivaled  even  by  the  cigars  made  in  Habana.  The  annual 
output  is  close  to  400,000,000  per  year,  and  the  demand  is  getting  greater  all  the  time. 

Our  plant  is  located  right  in  the  heart  of  the  old  Spanish  town  of  Ybor,  is  a  modern 
brick  building  open  on  all  sides,  with  plenty  of  windows  to  admit  fresh  air  and  ven- 
tilation, thus  insuring  those  sanitary  conditions  impossible  to  find  in  the  sweatshops 
of  the  overcrowded  cities. 

All  of  our  workmen  are  Cubans,  known  to  be  the  peer  of  any  cigar  maker  in  the 
world.  Our  goods  are  packed  in  dust  and  air  proof  packages,  not  only  guaranteeing 
absolute  cleanliness,  but  also  the  retention  of  that  equisite  flavor  found  only  in 
Havana  tobacco. 

Our  offices  are  located  in  the  Lippincott  Building,  Philadelphia.  This  central 
location  insures  the  prompt  delivery  of  the  cigars  the  same  day  the  order  is  received. 

When  you  buy  Gardner  cigars  you  save  the  middleman's  profit. 

READ  THI8  CAREFULLY — GIVE  US  A  8TANDING  ORDER  FOR  THE  AMOUNT  OF  CIGARS  TOU 

CONSUME  EACH  MONTH. 

This  saves  vou  the  trouble  of  ordering  each  time  and  insures  a  continued  supply 
of  our  good,  fresh  Havana  cigars.  We  have  a  very  large  list  of  standing-order  cus- 
tomers and  give  special  attention  to  this  feature  of  our  business.  In  placing  a  standing 
order  vou  do  not  obligate  yourself  in  the  least,  as  same  may  be  canceled  at  any  time, 
and  all  or  part  of  any  shipment  may  be  returned  at  our  expense. 
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STANDING  ORDER,   C.   B.   GARDNER   A  CO.,   CLEAR  HAVANA  CIOAR8,   PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


Date, 


-,  19—. 


Please  enter  my  "standing  order"  for  the  following  cigars,  to  be  shipped  on  the  1st 
and  15th  of  each  'month,  with  the  understanding  that  I  may  cancel  same  at  any  time 
and  return  all  or  part  of  any  shipment  "charges  collect"  if  not  satisfactory. 

Note.— If  you  desire  only  one  shipment  per  month,  scratch  one  of  the  above  dates. 


Quan- 

Name of  cigar. 

• 

Color. 

Price 

tity. 

Mild. 

Med. 

Dark. 

per  100. 

S5.50 

Gardner  Londres «. 

6.00 

7.00 

Gardner  Rothschild - 

8.00 

Gardner  Dinloiaatico -.-,* 

9.00 

We  don 
Signature 

ot  ship  less  than  50  cigars.    Packed  50  to  the  box. 

February  20,  1913. 
Francis  E.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Here  is  a  proposition  of  interest  to  every  smoker  of  good  cigars.  You 
can  save  40  per  cent  on  your  cigar  bill  by  buying  our  all-Havana  filled  and  wrapped 
cigars  direct  from  us,  the  manufacturers,  at  the  following  wholesale  prices: 

4|-inch  "Gardner"  Perfecto,  a  3-for-a-quarter  value,  $5.50  per  100. 

4f  bch  "Gardner"  Londres,  a  good  10-cent  cigar,  $6  per  100. 

H-inch  "Gardner"  Panetela,  10  cents  anywhere,  $7  per  100. 

4finch  "Gardner"  Rothschild,  2-for-a-quarter  size,  $8  per  100. 

5i-inch  "Gardner"  Diplomatico,  a  full  15-cent  value,  $9  per  100. 

We  can  do  this,  as  we  import  all  our  Havana  leaf  direct  from  Cuba  and  make  it  in 
our  own  factory  into  "Gardner"  cigars,  which  we  sell  direct  to  you,  the  smoker,  and 
cut  out  all  the  middleman's  profit. 

Our  plant  is  clean  and  sanitary  and  a  model  of  its  kind.  We  use  no  machinery  and 
employ  only  adult  workmen.  All  of  our  cigars  are  packed  in  germ-proof  packages, 
to  keep  the  flavor  in  and  impurities  out. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  give  "Gardner"  cigars  a  trial,  if  you  will  read  the  following 
offer: 

Upon  receipt  of  your  order  we  will  ship  you  50  or  more  cigars,  charges  prepaid. 
Smoke  6,  and,  if  suited  to  your  taste,  remit  amount  of  bill  in  10  days;  otherwise,  return 
balance  of  box  at  our  expense  and  nothing  will  be  charged  for  those  you  have  smoked. 
When  ordering  use  letterhead  or  inclose  business  card;  also  specify  what  size  you  want, 
and  if  light,  medium,  or  dark  colors  are  desired. 

Trusting  to  be  favored  with  your  kind  order,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  B.  Gardner  &  Co. 

P.  S. — "Gardner's"  clear  Havana  smokers,  $4.50  per  100,  shipped  100  or  more. 


PETITION  OF  CIGAR  MAKERS. 

Committee  on  Claims, 

House  op  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  1,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  you  herewith  a  petition  signed  by  numerous  cigar  makers  in  the 
six  cigar  factories  of  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  protesting  against  an  increase  in  internal-revenue 
tax  on  cigars.  Inasmuch  as  leaf  tobacco  has  increased  almost  50  per  cent  during  the 
past  five  or  six  years,  it  seems  hardly  possible  for  the  cigar  manufacturers  to  pay  an 
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increase  in  the  internal-revenue  tax  without  reducing  the  wages  of  their  employee!. 
The  cigar-making  industry  is  an  important  one  in  the  city  of  Oneida  and  a  great  many 
of  its  inhabitants  are  affected  by  any  change  in  conditions. 
I  trust  this  petition  may  receive  the  favorable  attention  of  the  committee. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Luther  W.  Mott. 

Oneida,  N.  Y.,  January  SO,  191$. 
Hon.  Luther  W.  Mott, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

We,  the  undersigned,  cigar  makers  and  employees  in  the  factories  of  Powell  & 
Goldstein,  J.  M.  Bennett  A  Son,  Reams  &  Co.,  John  Sanders  A  Son,  Kinney  Bros., 
and  William  J.  Dennison,  of  Oneida.  N.  Y.,  respectfully  request  you  to  lay  the  matter 
of  our  request  before  the  WayB  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress  in  session  and  enter 
our  protest  against  an  increase  in  internal  revenue  on  cigars  from  the  present  rate  of 
13  to  $5  or  more.  ' 

For  the  reason  that  leaf  tobacco,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  has  advanced 
25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  in  price  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  which  will  make 
it  impossible  for  cigar  manufacturers  to  pay  any  increase  in  the  internal  revenue,  and 
if  forced  to  do  so  we,  the  undersigned  cigar  makers  and  employees,  will  perhaps  have 
to  stand  a  reduction  in  our  wages,  which  under  the  present  high  cost  of  living  we  can 
not  possibly  submit  to. 

We  feel  that  cigar  manufacturers'  profits  at  the  present  time  are  such  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  them  to  pay  an  increased  internal  revenue,  and  we  hope  you  will  do 
what  you  can  to  further  our  interests. 

This  request  is  made  by  us  as  cigar  makers  and  employees  in  the  several  cigar  fac- 
tories here  and  not  at  the  request  or  for  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers. 

Daniel  Eberxan 

(And  148  others). 

MEMORIAL  FBOM  THE  CIGAK  MAKERS'  OTTERVATIOHAI XTHIOV. 

The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means: 

Gentlemen:  As  president  and  vice  president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International 
Union,  with  a  membership  of  over  50,000,  we  speak  for  and  represent  only  the  organ- 
teed  working  men  and  women  of  our  industry.  It  is  my  purpose  to  speak  mainly 
of  the  economic  issue  involved. 

At  every  one  of  the  conventions  we  have  ever  held  resolutions  have  been  adopted 
favoring  a  protective  tariff  for  ,our  industry,  the  reasons  for  which  we  will  state  as 
briefly  and  as  concisely  as  we  can. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  protective  tariff  in  our  trade  very  few  cigars  were  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  In  1863  we  produced  all  told  199,288,284  cigars,  while  at  this 
time  we  produce  nearly  that  number  in  one  week's  output,  or  between  seven  and 
eight  billion  cigars  annually.  The  increase  in  the  output  of  cigars  since  the  adoption 
of  the  protective  tariff  is  considerably  over  7,000,000,000  cigars  per  year.  In  I860  the 
total  value  of  the  product  was  about  $1,000,000,  while  to-day  it  aggregates  about 
1350,000,000  In  1863  we  estimate  that  there  were  about  2{000  cigar  makers  employed 
here,  while  to-day  we  have,  according  to  Government  statistics,  about  136,000  people 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  of  whom  about  110,000  are  skilled  workers 
ana  wage  earners.  The  aggregate  wage  paid  to  cigar  makers  in  1860  was  about 
$300,000,  while  to-day  the  wages  received  oy  the  wage  earners  is  about  150,000,000. 
The  increase  in  capital  invested  is  about  $80,000,000,  while  the  increase  paid  to 
wage  earners  is  nearly  $50,000,000  annually.  The  increase  in  the  output  of  cigars 
since  1863  is  about  3,700  per  cent,  while  the  population  has  only  increased  in  the 
same  period  about  100  per  cent. 

There  is  no  question  in  our  mind  at  least  concerning  the  beneficent  effect  of  the 
protective  tariff  in  our  industry.  Formerly  the  import  duty  on  cigars  was  $2.50 
per  pound.  The  McKinley  bill  raised  the  import  duty  to  $4.50  per  pound  with  a 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

What  is  known  in  the  trade  as  the  clear  Havana  manufacturing  industry  really 
started  in  this  country,  commencing  with  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  rates.  Let 
me  cite  one  instance  as  evidence  of  this  fact. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  McKinley  rates  Tampa,  Fla.,  was  a  way  station  with 
a  population  of  possibly  1,000  souls,  and  has  now  grown  to  a  city  of  about  60,000 
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people,  and  gives  employment  to  about  89000  cigar  makers,  most  of  whom  are  engaged 
m  making  clear  Havana  cigars. 

During  the  operation  of  what  is  known  as  the  Wilson  bill,  which  reduced  the  import 
duty  on  imported  cigars,  our  trade  was  materially  affected.  The  manufacture  of 
cigars  in  this  country  fell  off  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  at  the  same  time  a  noted 
increase  in  imported  cigars  took  place. 

The  cigar  industry  is  peculiar  in  many  respects  and  requires  some  technical  knowl- 
edge to  properly  understand  the  economic  effect  legislation  of  this  nature  has  upon  it. 

Let  us  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  imposes  a  tariff 
of  from  35  cents  per  pound  on  fillers  to  $1.85  per  pound  on  imported  wrappers,  less 
20  per  cent  under  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  Cuba. 

To  suit  the  tastes  of  the  cigar  consumers  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  import 
enormous  quantities  of  foreign-grown  tobacco.  This  is  particularly  so  concerning 
Havana  tobacco,  the  equal  of  which  can  not  or  has  not  been  grown  on  any  other  part  of 
the  globe.  The  Government  then  compels  us  to  pay  a  heavy  import  tax  on  the  raw 
material,  thus  placing  us  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  clear  Havana  manufacturers  on  the 
island  of  Cuba,  which,  as  you  know,  is  only  about  80  miles  from  the  nearest  landing 
point  in  the  United  States.  Cigars,  in  the  past  made  in  Cuba,  owing  to  the  disad- 
vantage we  labor  under,  have  been,  imported  in  great  numbers  and  will  again  if  the 
import  duty  on  cigars  is  reduced.  While  it  is  true  that  we  import  Havana  tobacco 
here  and  make  precisely  the  same  grade  and  quality  of  cigars,  still,  we  are  handicapped 
by  the  false  notion  that  the  cigar  bearing  an  import  stamp  is  better  than  the  same 
cigar  produced  in  this  country.  We  also  import  large  quantities  of  tobacco  from  the 
Netherlands.    It  is  known  as  Sumatra  tobacco. 

In  addition  to  this  we  pay  an  internal  tax  of  $3  per  thousand,  a  manufacturer's 
license,  and  higher  wages,  especially  in  the  organized  portion  of  the  trade. 

Experience  has  demonstrated,  first,  that  the  industry  grew  to  its  present  propor- 
tions under  a  protective  tariff;  secondly,  that  whenever  the  rates  have  been  reduced 
a  depression  is  immediately  noted  in  the  trade;  and  third,  whenever  the  tax  has  been 

Cit  to  proper  figures  such  as  the  present,  the  industry  has  immediately  felt  a  stimu- 
ting  effect  and  enjoyed  comparative  prosperity.  Reduce  the  import  duty  on 
cigars  and  you  will  invite  capital  now  invested  in  the  dear  industry  in  this  country 
to  establish  additional  factories  in  .Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  both  of  which  places,  owing 
to  economic  environment  and  the  raw  material  grown  there,  which  we  are  unable  to 
crow  elsewhere,  are  better  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  more  inviting  to 
large  combinations  of  capital,  which  we  venture  to  say  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction  in  the  future,  would  immediately  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity.  This 
would  mean  a  terrific  economic  loss  to  the  substantial  well-being  of  workingmen, 
manufacturers,  and  society  at  large  in  this  country. 

We  hold  that  the  first  duty  of  the  governing  forces  of  this  country  is  to  safeguard  and 
protect,  in  so  far  as  lies  within  their  power  to  do  so,  the  economic  well-beine  of  its  own 
citizens.  We  are  more  concerned  in  the  markets  in  these  United  States  than  we  are 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  We  assert  as  an  economic  truism  that  the  more  the  wage 
earner  receives  in  wages  the  more  he  is  enabled  to  consume,  and  that,  after  all,  the 
material  welfare  and  advancement  of  trade  and  commerce  is  grounded  upon  the  con- 
suming capacity  of  the  masses.  Give  the  hired  man  who  is  receiving  $2  a  day  $4  a  day 
and  he  will  place  it  all  into  the  legitimate  channels  of  trade  and  commerce.  We  assert 
as  a  material  met  that  in  countries  where  wages  are  highest  and  the  hours  of  labor  are 
shortest  education,  art,  science,  commercial  and  industrial  advancement  has  made  the 
greatest  strides  and  civilization  is  the  furthest  advanced.  For  verification  of  this 
compare  China  and  kindred  countries  with  our  own,  where  the  value  of  our  imports  has 
steadily  increased,  so  that  to-day  America  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  its  exports.  We  hold  that  lowering  the  import  duty  instead  of  benefiting 
the  condition  of  the  working  men  and  women  of  our  trade,  or  improving  the  well-being 
of  society  at  large,  would  have  a  directly  opposite  effect.  We  nold  and  assert  that  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  and  render  more  stable  great  capitalistic  com- 
binations. We  hold  that  a  reduction  on  imported  cigars,  for  the  reasons  stated  in 
the  foregoing,  would  not  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  product  to  the  consumer,  and  that  if 
any  benefit  would  accrue  from  such  a  course  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  aggregate 
and  crystallised  corporate  interest,  which,  with  its  millions  of  resources,  wouldsimply 
transfer  its  operations  to  countries  where  wages  are  low,  workmen  plentiful,  and  better 
opportunity  to  produce  cigars.  This  product,  however,  under  a  lower  tariff  rate  would 
immediately  find  its  way  into  the  markets  of  this  country,  with  the  added  advantage 
of  an  import  "tag,"  which  appeals  to  a  great  many  smokers. 
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We  again  say  that  the  industry  has  grown  up  to  its  present  magnificent  standing, 
which  makes  it  about  the  twelfth  largest  industry  in  the  country,  and  one  which 
contributes  by  internal  tax  about  122,000,000  annually  to  the  running  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Government,  under  a  protective  tariff. 

The  cigar  industry  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  contributed  $22,589,- 
467.51;  for  the  tobacco  trade,  including  cigars,  cigarettes,  muff,  and  manufactured 
tobacco  of  all  descriptions  for  the  same  period,  $70,500,000,  which  is  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  entire  amount  collected  for  the  running  expense  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  tobacco  industry  is  the  third  largest  contributor  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Cigars  are  a  very  light  commodity  and  shipping,  express,  or  transportation  rates  are 
infinitely  small  and  can  not  be  compared  to  many  other  industries  which,  if  working 
under  a  lower  tariff  rate,  would  still  have  to  pay  excessive  freight  or  transportation 
rates.  A  thousand  cigars  can  be  sent  across  the  United  States  for  about  $1.10.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  import  a  house  and  lot.  The  transportation  rate  to  import  a 
thousand  cigars  is  negligible. 

We  submit  that  the  whole  question  goes  beyond  the  question  of  a  protective  tariff. 
It  becomes  a  question  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  must  be  or  should  be  skillfully 
handled,  otherwise  great  damage,  as  we  have  shown,  will  result  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  industry,  with  the  consequent 
benefit  to  only  a  favored  few,  and  may  result  in  serious  interference  with  the  income 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Congress  has  always  looked  upon  the  cigar  and  tobacco  industry  as  legitimate  prey 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  money  with  which  to  carry  on  our  Government,  and 
has  always  raised  the  internal  tax  and  raised  or  lowered  the  import  duty  to  suit  its 
fancy  or  the  financial  means  of  the  Government.  Despite  this  fact  it  has  grown  to 
be  tne  twelfth  largest  of  the  industries  of  this  country,  giving  employment  to  about 
136,000  people,  with  their  dependents,  and  we  hold  is  entitled  to  at  least  some  thought- 
ful consideration  in  the  settlement  of  this  question. 

The  cost  of  the  production  of  a  thousand  cigars  should  not  be  grounded  upon  the 
mere  difference  in  wages  of  cigar  makers,  but  rather  upon  the  entire  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction. In  Sumatra,  where  great  quantities  of  Sumatra  tobacco  are  grown  and  im- 
ported into  this  country,  the  field  workers,  those  who  cultivate,  care  for,  harvest,  and 
cure  the  tobacco,  receive  on  an  average  about  25  cents  a  day.  A  competent  man  to  do 
similar  work  in  this  country  can  not  be  had  for  less  than  $40  a  month  and  board,  and 
some  of  them  receive  considerably  more  than  that  in  wages. 

One  of  the  largest  union  manufacturers  of  clear  Havana  cigars  in  Chicago  is  about 
to  move  into  a  new  building  which  will  cost  at  least  $8,000  a  year  for  rent,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  maintenance,  heat,  light,  insurance,  etc.  Accommodations  for  making 
cigars  can  be  procured  in  foreign  countries  with  which  we  would  be  brought  into 
competition  for  a  vastly  less  sum.  The  draymen,  clerks,  strippers,  common  laborers, 
and  everything  else  in  and  about  a  cigar  factory  can  be  obtained  for  a  great  deal  less 
wages  than  they  can  in  this  country. 

All  of  this  is  true  because  of  the  vastly  improved  conditions  under  which  men  and 
women  of  this  country  are  employed  as  compared  with  the  conditions  in  foreign  - 
countries. 

Clear  Havana  cigars  manufactured  in  Cuba  can  be  obtained  for  $30  to  $36  per  thou- 
sand. These  cigars  are  the  kind  that  retail  in  this  country  at  two  for  25  cents.  A 
first-class  5-cent  cigar  made  in  this  country  for  which  union  wages  or  fair  wages  are 
paid  can  not  be  produced  and  sold  wholesale  for  much  less  than  the  foregoing  prices. 
The  clear  Havana  cigars  made  in  Cuba  and  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  can  not  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  owing  to  difference  in  wages  and  other  economic  differences  m 
cost  and  tne  import  tax  on  leaf  or  raw  material,  and  sold  at  wholesale  with  reasonable 
profit  for  anything  less  than  $75,  $80,  or  $00  per  thousand.  The  imported  article,  if 
the  duties  are  materially  reduced,  can  be  obtained  and  brought  into  competition  with 
the  American  product  for  (including  the  import  duty)  about  $55  or  $60  per  thousand. 
These  figures  only  relate  to  the  better  class  of  goods  or  the  clear  Havana  kind  manu- 
factured in  Cuba. 

In  Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  Belgium.  France,  Italy,  and  many  other  places 
only  women  and  young  girls  are  employed;  at  cigar  malnng  and  at  frightfully  low 
wages.  Cigars  in  those  countries  can  be  produced  lor  $10,  $12,  and  upward  per  thou- 
sand. The  difference  in  wages  and  other  economic  conditions  and  tne  access  to  the 
raw  materials,  duties,  cost,  etc.,  make  it  impossible  for  union  manufacturers  and 
other  manufacturers  paying  a  fair  rate  of  wages  to  successfully  compete  under  a  low 
tariff.  A  union  cigar  maker  receives  from  $18  to  $50  per  thouands  for  making  clear 
Havana  cigars,  which  in  some  instances  is  about  and  in  others  more  than  the  cost 
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of  production  of  a  similar  grade  of  cigars  in  Cuba,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  the  cost 
of  production  in  nearly  all  of  the  other  foreign  dear-producing  countries. 

In  our  particular  industry  I  am  of  the  opinion  tnat  the  tariff  has  very  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  do  with  the  wholesale  and  retail  selling  prices  of  the  commodity  handled 
and  controlled  by  the  so-called  trust,  and  that  the  lowering  of  the  duty  on  imported 
dgan  would  have  absolutely  no  deterrent  effect  upon  real  or  fancied  monopolies, 
trusts,  or  combinations  of  capital  in  our  trade.  This  thought  I  hold  is  true,  because 
there  are  trusts  and  great  combinations  of  capital  now  operating  in  this  country  that 
are  in  no  wise  affected  by  tariff  regulations  or  import  duties  and  which  control  the 
selling  prices  of  their  products  and  activities.  For  instance,  no  one  can  successfully 
deny  that  the  banking  business  in  this  country  is  controlled  by  a  gigantic  trust  or 
by  gentlemen's  agreements,  and  that  bankB,  money,  etc.,  are  not  subject  to  tariff 
iegulations.  Theaters  and  their  operation  are  largely  crystallized  and  controlled  by 
trust  agreements,  and  yet  the  tarin  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  them. 

Baseball  and  many  other  similar  industries  and  enterprises  are  crystallized  into  what 
is  known  as  modern  trusts,  on  which  tariff  regulations  and  import  duties  have  abso- 
lutely no  bearing.  The  foregoing  regulate  and  control  the  selling  prices  of  their  prod- 
ucts and  activities. 

In  my  judgment  an  effort  to  give  us  all  unrestricted,  free  access  to  and  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  raw  material  in  our  own  country  would  be  vastly  more  beneficial  to  inde- 
pendent manufacturers  and  the  working  men  and  women  employed  by  them  and  to 
the  consuming  public,  than  an  attempt  or  an  effort  at  this  time  to  reduce  the  import 
duty  on  manufactured  cigars. 

We  do  not  want  to  appear  selfish  in  this  matter,  and  have  endeavored  to  point  out  the 
economic  reasons  upon  which  our  contentions  for  the  present  import  tariff  rates  are 
grounded. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Cigar  Makers'  International  Union, 

G.  W.  Perkins,  President. 

T.  F.  Tracy,  Second  Vice  President. 

Additional  Statement  of  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union. 

Chicago,  III.,  January  SO,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meant, 

House  of  Representative*,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  Schedule 
F— tobacco  and  cigars— at  which  I  was  present,  Congressman  Henry  T.  Bainey  asked 
Mr.  Lonergan  several  questions  concerning  the  raising  of  the  internal-revenue  tax  on 
tobacco.  Among  the  questions  he  asked  was,  if  he  (Lonergan)  had  any  objections  to 
nosing  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  tobacco,  and  other  questions  of  a  like  nature.    The 

S cations  and  answers  referred  to  are  on  page  2185  in  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
mmittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  containing  the  hearing  under  date  of  January  17, 1913. 

In  the  first  place  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  Mr.  Lonergan  is  in  no  wise  connected 
with  the  tobacco  and  cigar  industry  and,  as  a  consequence,  has  no  right  to  give  expert 
testimony  on  this  important  question.  One  of  the  questions  Congressman  Rainey 
asked  him  was,  how  much  revenue  the  Government  derives  from  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco,  to  which  he  promptly  replied  that  he  did  not  know.  Permit  me  to  answer 
that  question.  In  the  brief  I  had  the  privilege  of  submitting  at  this  hearing,  and 
which  is  printed  in  the  pamphlet  referred  to,  I  said :  "The  cigar  industry  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1912,  contributed  $22,589,467.51;  for  the  tobacco  trade,  includ- 
ing cigars,  cigarettes,  snuff,  and  manufactured  tobacco  of  all  descriptions  for  the 
same  period,  970,500,000,  which  is  about  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  collected 
for  the  running  expense  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  tobacco  industry  is  the 
third  largest  contributor  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Federal  Government. "  I  sub- 
nut  that  in  all  fairness  we  are  now  furnishing  a  tax  away  beyond  our  fair  proportion. 

Cigars  sell  for  5, 10,  and  15  cents  each,  hence  there  is  no  ready  means  of  distributing 
the  burden  of  internal  taxation  among  the  consumers.  We  now  pay  an  internal  tax 
of  93  per  thousand  on  ordinary  cigars,  or  cigars  weighing  more  than  3  pounds  Der  thou- 
sand, and  the  great  bulk  of  them  weigh  more  than  that.  If  Congress  raises  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  on  cigars  the  result  of  this  will  be  a  reduction  of  wages  in  the  already  scant 
pay  of  cigarmakers.  This  is  absolutely  true  in  so  far  as  the  unorganized  portion  is  con- 
cerned. The  consumer  will  still  continue  to  pay  5, 10,  or  15  cents.  The  jobbers  and 
local  dealers  would  refuse  to  pay  more,  and  the  manufacturers  would  go  to  the  only 
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source  left  open  in  which  to  get  thu  increased  tax — that  is,  out  of  the  scant  wages  of 
the  working  men  and  women.  This  is  not  an  idle  statement.  It  has  always  been  the 
rule  in  the  past  whenever  the  taxes  were  raised. 

We  deny  that  cigars  and  tobacco  are  any  more  a  luxury  than  thousands  of  other 
commodities.  If  the  use  of  cigars  and  tobacco  is  a  luxury  then  the  man  who  wears  a 
130,  $40,  or  $50  suit  of  clothes  is  indulging  in  luxury.  About  $2  would  buy  sufficient 
cloth,  which,  with  a  nickel's  worth  of  needles  and  thread,  could  be  converted  into  a 
garment  that  would  keep  out  the  hostile  elements  and  produce  sufficient  warmth. 
Yet  no  one  will  say  that  the  difference  between  a  $2  horse  blanket  and  a  $40  or  $60 
suit  of  clothes  is  indulging  in  luxuries. 

It  is  simply  a  concession  to  our  comfort  and  enjoyment.  Man  could  live  on  a  mess 
of  oatmeal,  a  few  beans,  and  sausage.  Should  it  be  said  that  those  who  buy  and  eat 
broiled  steak  and  roast  beef  are  indulging  in  luxuries?  The  same  principle  applies 
all  the  way  through,  and  if  we  go  back  to  actual  necessities  we  would  soon  be  back 
to  barbaric  conditions.  Precisely  the  same  principle  applies  in  the  use  of  cigars  and 
tobacco,  the  use  of  which  has  become  a  necessity  and  can  no  longer  be  classed  as  a 
luxury.  The  man  who  uses  tobacco  does  so  as  a  concession  to  his  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment and  because  habit  has  made  it  a  necessity,  just  as  much  so  as  in  the  case  of  the 
man  who  wears  the  $60  suit  of  clothes  in  preference  to  the  garb  worn  by  our  earliest- 
known  settlers,  who,  by  the  way,  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace. 

I  have  been  a  cigar  maker  for  35  years,  21  years  of  which  has  been  in  the  capacity  of 
president  of  the  C&ar  Makers'  International  Union.  I  have  studied  and  think  I  know 
something  about  the  cigar  industry,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  in  all  earnestness  and 
sincerity  that  an  increase  in  the  internal-revenue  tax  would  do  more  toward  dis- 
turbing the  present  relations  between  the  employed  and  the  employer  than  any  other 
thing  Congress  could  do.  It  would,  I  say  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction, 
result  in  a  reduction  of  wages,  surely  among  the  unorganized,  and  would  have  a 
serious  disturbing  effect  on  the  organized  portion  of  the  industry,  which  is  always  in 
fierce  competition. 

Fully  136,000  are  employed  in  the  cigar  industry  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tobacco 
industry,  all  of  whom  are  human  beings  who  produce,  receive  wages,  and  do  just  as 
much  toward  keeping  the  wheels  of  industry  turning  and  trade  and  commerce  alive 
as  do  any  other  class  of  human  beings.  They  feel  the  touch  of  adversity  and  the 
crushing  effects  of  hostile  legislation  just  as  keenly  and  just  as  quickly  as  any  other 
working  men  and  women. 

We  earnestly  and  emphatically  protest  against  any  increase  in  the  internal-revenue 
tax  on  cigars. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

G.  W.  Perkins, 
International  President  Cigar  Makers1  International  Union. 

PROTESTS  FROM  CIGAR  MAKERS. 

[Telegram*.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  30, 1913. 
A.  P.  Gardner,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Increase  of  internal-revenue  tax  on  cigars  spells  ruin  to  one  of  Massachusetts' 
greatest  industries.    Cigar  makers  protest  against  increase. 

Edward  Brodrrs, 
President  Cigar  Makers*  Union,  Boston. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  30,  1913. 
Congressman  S.  Rryburn, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

The  proposed  increase  in  tax  on  dears  would  be  an  irredeemable  103S  to  manufac- 
turers as  tnev  can  not  raise  prices  to  dealers  and  consumers  as  their  prices  have  been 
established  for  many  years  at  popular  figures;  besides  this  the  advance  would  be  so 
great  a  calamity  to  manufacturers  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  reduce  wages  and 
reduce  the  quality  of  their  product  in  which  case  the  loss  would  fall  heavily  on  tae 
smoker  of  5-cent  cigars.  This  applies  to  fully  three-fourths  of  all  the  cigars  manu- 
factured. 

Baum  Jaffb  Co. 

Telegrams  identical  with  the  above  were  filed  by  "4-4"  Cigar  Co.,  Bob  row  Bros., 
and  Eisenlohr  &  Bros.,  all  of  Philadelphia. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  30, 1913. 
Representative  Rktburn, 

Houte  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Increased  revenue  tax  on  cigara  means  one  of  two  things — closing  down  of  factories 
or  reducing  the  present  low  standard  of  wages  to  the  starvation  point.  All  fair-minded 
Representatives  will  work  to  defeat  the  measure. 

Bayuk  Bros.  Co. 


Chicago,  III.,  January  30, 1913. 
Oscab  W.  Undebwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union  earnestly  protests  against  any  increase 
in  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  cigars.  Cigars  have  a  fixed  retail  selling  price.  The 
burden  of  increased  internal  taxation  falls  directly  on  the  trade,  not  tne  consumer. 
Heretofore  reductions  in  wages  have  universally  followed  an  increase  in  the  internal- 
revenue  tax.  This  is  a  positive  statement  grounded  upon  the  records  of  this  office. 
Increase  the  internal-revenue  tax  and  you  will  reduce  tne  wages  of  fully  70,000  if  not 
over  100,000  working  men  and  women.    Written  brief  is  on  the  way. 

G.  W.  Perkins,  International  President. 


South  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  31, 1913. 

Chairman  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Wish  to  be  recorded  as  protesting  against  proposed  increase  of  internal-revenue  tax 
an  cigars. 

Allen  R.  Cresman's  Sons. 


New  York,  January  30, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

As  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Cigar  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
I  strongly  protest  against  any  increased  internal  revenue  on  cigars.  The  industry  is 
now  suffering  from  undue  taxation  and  any  further  increase  will  mean  a  cut  in  labor 
and  cut  in  tobaccos  purchased  from  the  farmers  in  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
necticut, and  Ohio.  Ninety  per  cent  of  cigars  in  this  country  are  sold  for  5  cents — it 
is  impossible  to  change  the  unit  of  a  nickef  and  get  6  cents.  I  understand  there  is  a 
movement  on  foot  to  increase  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  cigars  from  $3  to  $5.  If  this 
is  permitted  it  will  demoralize  the  industry. 

Jacob  Wertheim,  President. 

This  concludes  the  hearing  on  Schedule  F. 


Schedule  G. 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  AND  PROVISIONS. 
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Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives, 

January  £0  and  21, 1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present  with  the  chairman:  Messrs.  Harrison,  Kitchin,  James, 
Rainey,  Dixon,  Hull,  Hammond,  Peters,  Palmer,  Payne,  McCall, 
Hill.  Needham,  Fordney,  and  Longworth. 

Tne  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Gentlemen,  the  committee,  in  order  that  we  may  dispose  of  the 
large  number  of  witnesses  that  are  coming  here,  has  been  allowing 
each  witness  10  minutes.  Of  course,  that  does  not  include  the 
time  taken  in  cross-examination.  We  will  endeavor  to  let  each 
witness  have  10  minutes,  and  if  the  committee  wants  to  cross- 
examine  afterwards  the  time  so  .consumed  will  not  be  taken  out  of 
his  time.    We  want  to  give  all  of  the  witnesses  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

Representative  Spabkman.  May  I  ask  the  Chair,  would  it  be 
proper  for  one  partywho  will  appear  here  to  yield  his  time  to  another  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  been  m  the  habit,  where  there 
is  an  important  subject  and  there  are  several  witnesses  whose  names 

Spear  on  the  calendar,  of  allowing  them  to  select  one  man  to  make 
e  statement;  under  such  circumstances  they  may  yield  their  time, 
10  minutes,  to  anyone  else.  Of  course  the  committee  reserves  the 
right,  where  it  does  not  think  the  subject  requires  so  much  time,  not 
to  do  that. 

PARAGRAPH  285. 

Cattle,  if  lei*  than  one  year  old,  two  dollars  per  head;  all  other  cattle  if 
Tallied  at  not  more  than  fourteen  dollars  per  head,  three  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents  per  head;  if  valued  at  more  than  fourteen  dollars  per  head,  twenty- 
seven  and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

CATTLE. 


TBSTTMOFY    OF    MR.   DAHIE1    J.   HALEY,    OF    THE    TJHITED 
MASTER  BTJTCHEES'   ASSOCIATION   OF  AMERICA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Halet.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the  United 
Master  Butchers'  Association  of  America,  an  organization  composed 
of  retail  market  men.  We  have  branches  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try and  represent  the  sentiment  of  a  good  many  men  in  the  trade. 
I  nave  a  great  deal  of  data  or  figures  to  offer  simply  as  facts  in  support 
of  our  contention  that  the  tariff  on  cattle,  animals  designed  for  human 
food  and  meats,  should  be  eliminated. 
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I  am  the  legislative  agent  of  the  United  Master  Butchers'  Associa- 
tion of  America,  an  organization  of  retail  marketmen  which  has 
branches  in  every  section  of  the  country  and  which  represents  the 
sentiment  of  the  trade  on  all  matters  concerning  our  trade  interests. 
.  The  intimate  business  relations  of  our  craft  with  both  the  producer 
and  the  consuming  public  would  justify  the  assumption  of  a  more 
than  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  meat  trade; 
the  causes  of  and  remedies  for  existing  conditions.  We  have  repeat- 
edly urged  the  elimination  of  the  tarinon  meats  and  animals  designed 
for  human  food  since  1905,  and  the  arguments  we  then  used  apply 
with  much  greater  force  to-day.  For  10  years  the  food  supply  oi  the 
country  has  gradually  become  restricted,  so  that  to-day  we  are  facing 
a  condition  where  any  kind  of  meat  is  a  luxury  and  tne  best  grades 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  consumer.  We  are  attempting  to 
feed  90,000,000  people  on  less  production  than  when  our  population 
was  70,000,000,  and  the  ratio  of  decrease  in  our  meat  supply  and 
increase  in  population  still  continues,  with  no  apparent  immediate 
relief  from  inside  sources. 

The  present  tariff  rate  on  food  animals  is  practically  prohibitive 
and  the  teeming  hordes  of  cattle  from  Mexico,  at  our  very  door,  and 
the  vast  plains  of  northern  South  America,  are  barred  from  entering. 
Those  cattle — reports  to  the  contrary — compare  favorably  with  the 
average-  home  supply,  and  would  go  a  long  ways  in  relieving  the 
present  tension  in  our  meat  supply.  •  The  supposed  intent  of  the  tariff 
is  primarily  to  provide  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Government, 
and  to  protect  nome  industries.  As  a  revenue  producer,  the  insig- 
nificant amount  of  imports  of  cattle  and  meats  would  mean  a  light 
revenue.  The  removal  of  the  tariff  on  meats  and  food  animals,  would 
not  ^materially  affect  the  American  farmers  for,  as  a  class,  they  are 
not  in  the  cattle-raisins  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  farmers  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  purchase  their 
meats  at  the  retail  shops.  Free  meats  would  not  conflict  with  labor, 
as  it  would  require  more  help  to  handle  the  imported  product,  and 
it  would  offset  any  loss.  We  favor  the  complete  elimination  of  the 
tariff  on  meats  and  all  animals  designed  for  human  food.  In  connec- 
tion I  beg  to  submit  the  following  resolution  adopted  at  our  last  con- 
vention held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  August,  1912. 

I  desire  to  read  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  organization  I  repre- 
sent: 

Whereas  present  conditions  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  makes  the  question  of 

providing  cheaper  and  more  abundant  meat  food  for  the  people  the  most  important 

and  vital  of  all  issues,  and 
Whereas  repeated  warnings  and  petitions  from  this  association  and  other  expert 

sources  have  failed  to  arouse  our  Government  to  a  realization  of  their  responsibility 

for  this  crisis;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  United  Master  Butchers'  Association  of  America,  represent- 
ing the  retail  meat  trade  of  the  country,  and  voicing  an  aroused  public  sentiment, 
demand  that  the  Federal  Government  adopt  such  measures  as  will  bring  about 
an  increased  supply  of  animal  food,  commensurate  with  public  necessities. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association,  through  its  legislative  committee,  adopt 
measures  whereby  a  bill  shall  be  introduced  in  Congress  eliminating  the  tariff  on 
live  stock,  such  as  cattle,  calves,  lambs,  sheep,  hogs,  and  live  poultry. 

Resolved,  further,  That  the  legislative  committee  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  as  to  the  advisability  of  offering  a  bounty  to 
encourage  cattle  raising. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  a  practical  man. 

Mr.  Haley.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  40  years  a  practical  market  man. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  tollow  your  suggestion  and  put  meats  on 
the  free  list  do  you  think  it  would  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Haley.  I  do ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  temporary  relief,  or  until 
a  better  arrangement  can  be  made  for  a  better  meat  supply  in  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  taken  up  by  the 
middlemen  ? 

Mr.  Haley.  No,  sir.  Our  trade  is  governed  by  the  rule  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  If  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the  duty,  as  you 
suggest,  would  there  be  an  increased  importation,  and  if  so,  where 
from?  Is  that  your  object  in  having  the  duty  lowered — so  as  to 
get  greater  importations  ? 

Mr.  Haley.  Yes;  to  have  a  better  source  of  supply  outside  the 
United  States;  the  inside  source  of  supply  can  not  meet  the  demands 
at  present. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Where  will  that  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Haley.  Mexico,  Canada,  and  the  northern  part  of  South 
America.  There  are  unlimited  cattle  resources  in  tqose  countries, 
particularly  in  South  America. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  read  a  statement  in  the  papers  the  other  day  by 
a  representative  of  what  is  called  the  Beef  Trust  to  the  effect  that 
meat  would  not  be  any  cheaper  in  the  United  States  for  four  years  to 
come.     Do  you  believe  that? 

Mr.  Haley.  It  certainly  will  not  under  present  conditions  and 
unless  there  is  immediate  relief  from  outside.  The  importation  of 
cattle  from  those  countries  would  tend  to  lessen  the  tension  for  the 

5 resent.  Ultimately  I  suppose  we  would  bring  about  the  same  con- 
itions.  We  favor  the  Agricultural  Department  taking  steps  to 
increase  the  meat  supply  from  inside,  but  for  a  temporary  remedy, 
immediate  remedy,  we  favor  absolutely  the  elimination  of  the  tariff 
on  cattle  and  meatproducts  and  believe  it  is  the  only  remedy  now. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Tne  consular  reports  from  Europe  show  that  in 
every  country  in  Europe  meat  is  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  in  the 
United  States.     Do  you  know  whether  that  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Haley.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  exactly  with  it,  but  that  con- 
dition should  be  true,  from  the  fact  that  America  has  been  in  the  past 
a  cattle-producing  country.  We  should  not  have  as  dear  meat  nere 
as  we  have  over  there,  because  our  resources  here  are  greater  than 
they  are  over  there.     But  we  have  used  them  up. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Supply  and  demand  has  everything  to  do  with  the 
price,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Haley.  Well,  it  has  here;  yes,  sir.  Supply  and  demand  has  all 
to  do  with  the  price.  They  can  not  corral  or  tighten  up  the  price  on 
stuff  if  there  is  a  great  supply.  The  only  time  they  get  a  chance  to 
raise  the  price  is  when  the  supply  is  short. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Horse  meat  to-day  in  Germany  is  bringing  a  higher 
price  than  meats  in  our  markets — that  is,  everything  except  the 
choicest  cuts. 
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Mr.  Hakrison.  Yes;  and  the  people  have  been  having  rioting  in 
the  market  places  there,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Haley.  They  have  been  rioting  here,  too.  There  was  a  riot 
in  New  York. 

TESTUOffY  OF  S.  E.  COWAV,  OF  FOST  WOBTH,  TEX. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Cowan.  In  fear  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  here  to  present  certain  data  which 
I  have  gathered  and  had  gathered  by  others,  mainly  from  statistical 
data  compiled  by  Government  officials  and  others,  which  I  can  not 
exactly  vouch  for.  I  may  make  some  arguments  to  which  I  would 
not  be  willing  to  swear,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  stick  as  nearly  to  the 
truth  as  I  know  it  and  according  to  my  understanding.  What  I  shall 
state,  in  view  of  the  oath  I  have  taken,  is  my  knowledge  and  belief, 
largely  belief,  though  I  do  think  I  have  some  knowledge  with  respect 
to  the  subject  on  which  I  am  to  address  this  committee. 

I  do  not  expect,  Mr.  Chairman — and  I  say  this  for  the  purpose  of 
the  record,  because  most  of  the  committeemen  are  absent— to  argue 
the  subject  of  what  the  proper  theory  of  a  tariff  ought  to  be.  I  do 
not  expect  to  convince  the  judgment  of  a  single  member  of  this  com- 
mittee. I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  situation;  that  through  a  series 
of  happenings — and  I  use  that  in  a  broad  sense — we  have  come  to  the 
point  where  it  seems  to  be  the  notion  that  in  order  to  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  living  Congress  is  justified  in  taking  the  tariff  off  of  a  large 
number  of  articles  deemed  to  be  necessities  of  life,  with  a  view  of 
meeting  that  proposed  or  actual  demand,  or  both,  that  the  cost  of 
living  should  oe  reduced.  I  doubt  if  you  are  going  to  accomplish 
what  is  expected  in  that  attempt.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  generally  supposed  by  the  public  that  upon  that  theory  die 
last  election  was  neld..#  I  seriously  doubt,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  division  of  the  other  party,  which  seems  to  be  per- 
manent, that  if  the  Democratic  Party  had  announced  in  favor  of  tree 
trade,  which  it  has  never  done,  whether  it  could  have  succeeded.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  country  where  I  live,  in  Texas,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  country  in  the  great  grain  districts  in  the  Missouri  River 
Valley  and  the  Mississippi  River  Valley  would  at  any  time  subscribe, 
if  they  knew  they  were  doing  it,  to  the  free  importation  of  the  products 
of  otner  countries,  in  free  competition  with  theirs.  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  ever  thought  that  they  were  voting  for  anything  of  the  sort. 

I  am  a  Democrat,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  believe  in  a  tariff  for  revenue; 
I  do  not  believe  it  means  free  trade  in  any  article.    I  believe  in  the 

Karamount  provision  of  the  Constitution  for  the  public  welfare.  I 
elieve  in  that  paramount  declaration  that  has  been  made,  I  think, 
by  all  political  parties,  "Equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to 
none."     Now,  that  is  speaking  of  my  personal  beliefs. 

I  am  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  personally  representing  myself.  I 
have  been  able  to  adjust  myself,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally, 
to  every  condition  of  life  fixed  by  law,  ordinances  of  cities,  or  other- 
wise. The  people  whom  I  represent  are  liberty-loving,  tax-paying, 
army-making  fighters  of  this  country,  the  great  cattle  interests,  who 
have  conquered  the  western  half  of  the  United  States.    We  are  op- 
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posed  to,  and  I  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  opposing,  the  placing  of 
cattle  and  meat  products  on  the  free  list,  and  it  is  upon  that  subject 
that  I  wish  to  address  the  committee.  I  understand  that  your  time 
is  short.  I  have  many  times  been  placed  in  the  position  where  I  had 
do  time,  as  to  which  I  had  no  complaint;  I  have  been  placed  in  the 
position  where  I  could  not  give  others  time,  as  to  which  tney  probably 
ought  not  to  have  complained.  But  I  want  just  enough  time  to 
present  to  this  committee  the  outline  of  a  brief  winch  I  have  prepared 
on  the  subject.  I  worked  in  my  room  with  a  stenographer  until  4 
o'clock  this  morning — I  mean  with  a  gentleman  whom  I  got  from  one 
of  the  departments— and  I  just  want  enough  time  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee about  such  points  as  I  have  made,  not  believing  or  supposing 
that  this  committee  or  the  members  of  the  committee  can  possibly 
have  the  time  to  read  these  briefs.     I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  rule  of  the  committee  which,  of  course,  the 
chairman  must  observe,  has  been  to  allow  each  man  10  minutes. 
However,  witnesses  have  sometimes  been  cross-examined  and  have 
been  given  a  longer  time  than  that,  because  the  cross-examination 
has  not  been  taken  out  of  their  time.  However,  I  recognize  that  you 
represent  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country  and. that  there  are 
a  great  many  people  whom  you  are  representing  in  an  official  capacity, 
and  if  you  will  suggest  the  time  you  desire  in  order  to  make  this  argu- 
ment, I  will  be  glad  to  submit  it  to  the  committee  and  ascertain 
whether  they  approve  of  giving  you  a  longer  time  than  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  very  kind  of  you,  and  I  will  take  as  little  time 
as  I  can.  I  was  just  about  to  reach  the  point  of  saying  that  the 
executive  committee  of  the  cattle  raisers  of  Texas,  which  is  the 
largest  organization  of  cattle  raisers  in  the  world,  not  including 
Texas  merely,  but  Oklahoma,  southwestern  Kansas,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  some  in  old  Mexico,  appointed  a  committee  to  come 
here.  However,  I  knew  they  would  not  have  enough  time,  and 
that  it  was  no  use  for  them  to  make  a  trip  of  2,000  miles  for  that 

Jurpose.  Among  the  members  appointed  on  the  committee  was  Mr. 
ohn  Moore — we  call  him  Johnny  Moore  down  in  Texas;  he  is  a 
Member  of  the  House  from  Texas ;  and  also  Mr.  McFadden,  from 
Beaumont.  Mr.  McFadden  is  here,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Moore  and 
Mr.  McFadden  would  be  willing  to  give  me  their  time  if  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  But  I  would  like  to  have  enough  time,  if  the 
committee  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  it  to  me,  to  state  substantially 
what  it  is  I  am  here  to  present.    But  I  will  take  as  little  time  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  suggest  what  time  you  will  desire  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  If  you  will  give  me  45  minutes,  I  will  complete  my 
statement  within  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Cowan  asks  that 
he  may  have  45  minutes  to  submit  the  position  of  the  beef  and  cattle 
men  of  the  country.     Is  there  any  objection  ? 

Mr.  James.  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  attitude* of  objecting, 
but  have  we  given  45  minutes  as  yet  to  any  industry  % 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  have  given  that  directly,  but 
several  witnesses  have  taken  more  time. 

Mr.  James.  I  only  make  this  suggestion  because  the  committee 
might  establish  a  precedent  here  that  might  keep  us  in  these  hear- 
ings longer  than  we  would  have  the  time  to  give.  Would  30  minutes 
answer? 
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Mr.  Cowan.  Well,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  Mr.  James. 

Mr.  James.  I  do  not  propose  to  object,  if  you  say  you  can  not  get 
through  in  a  shorter  time  than  45  minutes. 

Mr.  Cowan.  The  point  about  it  is  that  I  appear  for  a  great  many 
people,  and  if  they  had  come  here,  of  course,  they  would  have  asked 
for  time,  but  I  advised  them  not  to  come,  because  I  knew  you  would 
not  be  able  to  give  them  enough  time. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  Air.  Cowan  asks  that  he  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  45  minutes.     Is  there  obj  ection  ?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I  will  leave  off 
my  spectacles  and  undertake  to  state  the  facts  to  you  gentlemen. 
I  think  I  know  this  subject  well  enough  to  take  up  the  time  in  making 
a  statement  to  you,  and  possibly  I  will  present  it  within  30  minutes. 
If  I  can,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

We  are  not  advocating  a  protective  tariff;  we  are  not  advocating 
a  high  protective  tariff.  We  realize  that  there  can  be  no  import  duty 
levied  on  any  commodity  shipped  into  this  country.     Possibly  it  is 

Soing  a  little  far  to  say  any  commodity,  but  that  ordinarily  import 
uties  can  not  be  levied  upon  commodities  without  a  resultant  effect 
necessarily  following.  There  is  no  use  to  say  that  there  is  not  an 
incidental  protection.  I  use  the  word  "protection"  there  because  I 
think  it  is  an  appropriate  word.  I  do  not  use  it  as  a  political  phrase 
or  expression.  When  we  come  to  make  laws,  and,  or  course,  we  are 
all  attempting  here  and  there  to  work  for  the  best  interests  as  we  see 
the  situation,  looking,  of  course,  at  the  situation  with  respect  to  our 
own  districts,  trying  to  satisfy  the  people,  trying  to  get  the  most 
votes  for  ourselves  and  our  parties;  yet,  when  we  come  down  to  the 
business  side  of  it,  that  is  the  side  that  we  come  from  here.  The 
man  who  presents  his  case  like  the  fish  man  did  this  morning,  like  the 
lemon  man  presents  it,  like  the  rice  man  will  present  it,  and  like  the 
onion  man  will  present  it,  and,  of  course,  I  might  enumerate  a  thou- 
sand others.  Be  he  Democrat  or  Republican,  that  is  the  way  he  will 
look  at  the  question  when  he  is  seeking  to  retain  a  tariff  from  the 
standpoint  of  benefit  to  his  business,  and  there  is  no  use  to  deny 
that.  When  a  Congressman  comes  to  enact  a  law,  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  benefiting  or  injuring  a  business,  he  would  be  false  to 
his  duty  if  he  did  not  consider  the  effect  of  what  he  does.  So  I  think 
I  state  a  mere  matter  of  ordinary  logic  when  I  say  that  he  does  not 
consider  the  effect  of  a  tariff  system  of  laws — and  I  speak  of  a  tariff 
system  and  not  of  a  particular  article — who  does  not  consider  the 
effect  of  the  system  he  adopts  and  then  go  down  from  a  system  to 
individual  items,  fails  to  perform  his  duty  as  a  representative  of  the 

geople  and  as  a  patriot  of  the  country.     I  doubt  whether  any  man  in 
ongress  fails  to  perform  his  duty,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  charge 
or  insinuate  that  ne  does  not. 

In  political  meetings,  when  we  make  speeches  and  talk  about  this 
great  proportion  of  free  trade,  in  order  to  save  the  people  from  the 
high  cost  of  living,  of  course,  that  is  one  thing,  but  when  we  come 
down  to  consider  what  is  going  to  be  the  effect  of  a  law  on  the  statute 
books  it  is  another  thing. 

Now,  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  are  not  so  far  apart.  I  lay 
it  down  as  a  proposition,  and  it  is  contained  in  a  resolution  I  am 
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going  to  submit  to  you  in  a  moment,  that  no  tariff,  no  law,  no  matter 
what  it  is,  whether  it  is  internal  revenue  or  tariff — I  might  incident- 
ally refer  to  the  oleomargarine  prohibition  law — no  law  has  a  right  to 
enable  any  business  or  any  person  or  any  one  class  of  people  in  this 
country  by  virtue  of  that  law  to  maintain  an  organization  or  secure 
a  monopoly,  or  by  virtue  of  that  law  to  secure  an  undue  profit.  And 
yet  no  law  should  be  enacted  which  will  take  away  the  fair  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  reasonable  profit  by  the  industries  of  this  country. 
Upon  that  common  ground,  I  am  sure,  the  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans could  get  together  if  they  were  willing  to  do  it,  and  I  tnink 
that,  everybody  has  just  about  softened  up  to  that  point  now. 

I  do  not  represent  a  class.  I  am  representing  here  the  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association,  which  is  an  organization  composed 
of  State  organizations  of  live  stock  producers,  the  local  cattle  organ- 
izations in  every  State,  I  believe — if  not,  then  in  nearly  every  State, 
and  as  I  have  been  sworn  I  must  be  very  cautious — west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  from  the  Canadian  line  to  the 
Gulf  and  to  the  Rio  Grande.     It  is  not  a  class. 

I  have  just  made  a  trip  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  here  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad.  In  Phoenix  I  attended  the  annual  convention  of  the  Live 
Stock  Association^  and  there  were  men  there  from  every  State  west 
of  the  Missouri  River  and  some  from  east  of  it,  representative  men, 
delegates  from  their  respective  organizations.  1  have  been  attorney 
for  the  Cattle  Raisers  Association  of  Texas  many  years,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  prominent  members  of  the  American  Live  Stock  Association. 
We  have  given  consideration  to  this  subject.  We  are  partly  Demo- 
crats, we  are  partly  Republicans.  We  nave  hidden  that  away  en- 
tirely and  undertaken  to  be  sensible  about  it,  and  we  have  saia  that 
all  we  ask  is  a  fair  preference  in  the  markets  of  this  country  for  what 
we  produce,  and  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  that.  You  can  call  it 
what  you  please. 

Mr.  James.  Does  that  apply  to  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  James.  Texas  produces  a  third  of  the  cotton  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Certainly;  it  has  a  monopoly  of  the  cotton  business. 

Mr.  James.  It  sells  that  cotton  in  competition  with  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Certainly;  and  just  the  moment,  Mr.  James,  that 
Egypt,  India,  or  any  other  country  begins  to  produce  cotton  that 
competes  the  Texas  people  will  be  in  favor  or  a  tariff  on  Texas 
cotton.     There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  James.  Don't  they  now  compete  with  it  in  Liverpool  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No;  there  is  practically  no  competition. 

Mr.  James.  We  ship  practically  two-thirds  of  our  cotton  every 
year  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Certainly. 

Mr.  James.  We  have  to  meet  this  competition  f 

Mr.  Cowan.  But  they  do  not  ship  theirs  here. 

Mr.  James.  I  understand  they  do  not 

Mr.  Cowan.  Certainly;  and  what  is  the  use  of  having  a  tariff  law 
to  try  to  help  or  injure — some  of  the  laws  are  enacted  for  that  pur- 
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Sose — a  business  of  that  sort  of  which  we  have  a  monopoly  and  pro- 
ucc  a  surplus  for  the  world  ?    That  would  cut  no  figure. 

Mr.  James.  The  grower  of  cotton  and  the  grower  o?  cattle  in  Texas 
are  not  on  equal  terms  then  f 

Mr.  Cowan.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  James.  Because  one  has  to  seU  his  product  in  competition  with 
the  world  and  the  other  is  protected. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Just  exactly  what  we  did  in  1906  when  we  exported 
600,000  head  of  cattle  to  Liverpool  and  the  equivalent  of  a  million 
head  of  cattle  in  fresh  beef.  We  were  producing  a  surplus.  We 
were  producing  much  cheaper  than  any  other  country.  We  were 
the  only  country  which  produced  any  considerable  surplus  at  that 
time.  Since  then  Argentina  has  taken  our  trade  there,  and  yet  it  is 
proposed  for  Argentina  to  come  in  here  and  take  our  trade  at  home. 

Mr.  James.  Are  the  farmers  of  Texas  in  favor  of  untaxed  farming 
implements  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Undoubtedly,  just  as  I  am  in  favor  of  untaxed  shoes, 
and  hats,  and  coats,  and  pocket  knives,  and  everthying,  if  you  come 
down  to  the  individual  disposition. 

Mr.  James.  And  untaxed  sugar? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No;  I  won't  say  that  for  sure  about  Texas,  but  the 
man  who  has  to  buy  sugar  wants  to  buy  it  generally  as  cheap  as  he 
can  get  it. 

Mr.  James.  And  everybody  in  Texas  that  is  not  growing  sugar 
wants  free  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No;  I  won't  say  that.  That  does  not  follow.  I 
doubt. if  the  tax  on  sugar  is  increasing  the  price  of  sugar;  personally, 
I  seriously  doubt  it. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  doubt  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  sugar  is  sold 
100  per  cent  higher  in  New  York  than  it  is  in  Hamburg  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is. 

Mr.  James.  I  state  that  it  is,  and  I  state,  in  addition  to  that,  that 
the  cost  of  transportation  from  Hamburg  to  the  United  States,  count- 
ing the  insurance  and  the  freight,  is  about  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  want  to  state  that  the  gentleman's  information  is 
absolutely  wrong,  and  all  statistics  show  it. 

Mr.  Cowan,  lam  under  oath.  I  will  let  you  gentlemen  talk  that 
out. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  consumer  in  Hamburg  pays  more  for  granu- 
lated sugar  than  the  consumer  in  the  United  States  does. 

Mr.  James.  I  am  only  stating  what  the  Hardwick  committee 
brought  forth  from  men  under  oath.     Those  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  Cowan.  We  have  drifted  away  from  the  subject  I  was  talking 
on.  I  am  talking  on  the  cattle  business.  But,  going  back  to  the 
sugar  business  for  a  moment,  when  I  was  a  boy,  rignt  alter  the  war,  I 
attended  a  little  country  store  for  my  father.  I  have  sold  many  a 
pound  of  brown  sugar  for  10  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  testimony  before  the  Hardwick  committee— 
and  I  was  a  member  of  that  committee — is  to  the  effect  that  a  dollar 
will  buy  more  granulated  sugar  in  the  United  States  than  in  any 
country  in  the  world,  England  excepted;  and  only  a  fraction  below 
in  England  what  it  is  here. 
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Mr.  Cowan.  I  believe,  as  Mr.  Fordney  is  speaking,  I  will  let  hi™ 
swear  to  that,  and  he  and  Mr.  James  can  nave  their  statements 
put  in. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  Ijet  this  go  in  the  record  also.  The  price  to  the 
German  consumer  is  the  Hamburg  market  world  price  plus  the 
German  tariff,  and  the  German  tariff  is  a  fraction  perhaps  over  our 
tariff,  with  the  20  per  cent  Cuban  reduction. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  beg  to  differ  with  the  gentleman 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  The  import  tax  and  the  consumption  tax  added 
together  in  Germany  make  it  a  fraction  higher  on  the  hundred 
pounds  than  here.  The  Hamburg  market  price  is  2  cents  higher 
than  our  price. 

Mr.  Fordney.  To  the  contrary,  the  Hamburg  price  on  granulated 
sugar  is  2  cents  higher  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  who  has  the  floor 
be  allowed  to  discuss  the  beef  question. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  I  would  like  to  have  traveled 
here  this  distance  to  listen  to  a  lecture  on  sugar,  and  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  what  the  gentlemen  say.  I  realize  their  knowledge  upon 
the  subject  and  the  fact  that  this  committee  had  made  a  great  study 
of  the  tariff  proposition.  I  know  it  succeeded  perfectly  well,  and 
I  heard  Gov.  Douglas  sit  here  and  testify  that  just  as  soon  as  you 
reduce  the  price  on  hides  they  are  going  to  reduce  the  price  on  shoes 
25  cents  and  I  suppose  they  did  down  m  my  locality.  Many  things 
of  that  kind  we  might  differ  upon.  I  want  to  talk  now  about  this 
live-stock  proposition  and  the  beef  business. 

As  I  said,  I  represent  the  American  National  live  Stock  Association, 
which  is  composed  of  the  live-stock  raisers  in  an  organized  way  in  the 
entire  West.  I  wish  to  point  out  the  fact  that  it  is  the  largest  interest 
in  the  United  States  that  might  be  denominated  a  single  interest.  In 
my  brief  I  have  presented  the  number  of  live  stock — that  is  to  say, 
cattle — by  States.  I  have  not  the  time  to  read  that  to  you,  but  there 
are  nearly  600,000  beef  cattle  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  The  State 
of  Kentucky,  Mr.  James,  has  furnished  and  sold  to  us  in  Texas  the 
bulls  from  which  we  have  bred  up  our  herds  from  longhorns  to  short- 
horns. 

Mr.  James.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  stand  for  a  tariff 
on  it. 

Mr.  Cowan.  But  I  am  trying  to  point  out  to  you  the  importance  of 
not  putting  us  on  a  free-trade  oasis.  That  is  what  I  am  here  for.  I 
am  not  trying  to  say  that  you  should  levy  this  tariff  or  that  tariff.  I 
think  the  Democratic  Party  and  I  think  this  committee,  having  a 
majority  of  Democrats,  should  feel  bound  by  the  proposition  of  a 
tariff  for  revenue  and  not  a  tariff  for  free  trade,  because  it  is  not  in 
your  platform.  If  you  are  bound  by  politics,  be  bound  by  the  plat- 
form. If  you  are  going  to  be  bound  by  business  considerations,  that 
I  can  discuss  with  you, T>ut  I  can  not  discuss  politics. 

Mexico  is  a  vast  country  to  the  south  of  us,  practically  the  same  as 
that  part  of  Texas  lying  west  of  San  Antonio  and  west  of  the  Pecos 
River,  and  that  is  as  large  as  four  or  five  of  these  States  up  here  that 
have  absolutely  controlled  and  dominated  the  subject  of  tariff  in  this 
Congress.  But  that  area  does  not  count  for  so  much.  It  is  the 
business  that  counts.    All  of  that  country  has  been  fenced  up.    It 
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has  been  put  under  dominion  of  those  who  graze  and  raise  cattle. 
We  have  our  regulations  with  regard  to  quarantine.  It  is  the  same 
country  as  that  lying  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  the  southern  half 
of  California.  You  can  take  the  map  and  mark  off  across  to  Mexico 
through  Zacatecas:  north  of  that  is  a  territory  which  can  breed  more 
cattle  than  can  all  the  uncultivated  lands  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  United  States  south  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Do  you  want  to  transfer  to  Mexico,  where  the  labor  is  so  cheap 
that  I  saw  in  the  Dallas  News  day  before  yesterday  that  they  are  mov- 
ing by  the  hundreds  into  Texas  now  in  order  to  set  employment  as 
section  hands  and  otherwise;  where  the  land  can  be  bought  at  from 
30  to  50  cents  per  acre;  where  the  winters  are  not  so  severe  as  to  kiD 
their  stock  during  the  winter — do  vou  want  to  transfer  the  breeding 
business  of  this  country  to  Mexico  t  If  so,  put  Mexican  cattle  on  the 
free  list.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  when  they  come  in 
here  ?    You  can  not  provide  a  market. 

When  I  speak  of  "you"  I  mean  Congress,  and  I  trust  I  do  not  say 
anything  offensive  if  I  say  it  vigorously;  I  do  not  mean  it  that  way; 
you  all  understand  that.  I  say  it  with  regard  for  the  judgment  of 
every  man  on  this  committee  and  in  Congress.  You  have  great 
problems  to  solve. 

Now,  let  us  see  whether  if  you  would  be  right  if  you  did  it.  You 
then  transfer  to  Mexico  a  large  part  of  the  breeding  of  this  country. 
What  results?  In  the  first  place,  you  raise  the  value  of  cattle  down 
there.    In  the  second  place,  you  lower  the  value  of  the  same  cattle 

Kroduced  in  this  country  in  similar  territory  north  of  there  in  the 
reeding  country.  In  the  next  place  you  raise  the  value  of  land  in 
Mexico  and  you  lower  the  value  of  land  in  this  country  appropriated 
to  the  same  purpose.  Those  things  will  follow  just  as  certain  as  you 
do  it,  and  you  will  see  it.  You  will  have  to  answer  for  it,  not  I.  I 
will  be  in  a  position,  I  hope,  that  I  can  say,  "I  told  you  so." 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  much  cheaper  are  cattle  in  Mexico  than  they 
are  in  Texas  t 

Mr.  Cowan.  The  same  grade  of  cattle,  counting  transportation 
expense  for  delivery,  for  example,  to  El  Paso — that  is  the  port  through 
which  nearly  all  the  cattle  coming  into  this  country  are  moved. 
These  are  matters  that  I  am  quite  familiar  with.  Take  the  Corolitas 
ranch,  for  example;  in  fact^nearly  all  those  big  ranches  down  there 
are  owned  by  Americans.  The  Corolitas  company  owns  a  very  large 
ranch.  The  Corolitas  company  sell  all  their  yearlings  and  2-year- 
old  steers  for  the  purpose  of  being  matured  in  the  northern  and  west- 
ern pastures  of  the  United  States,  and  they  ultimately  go  into  the 
feed  lots  and  make  the  fine  beef  that  you  pay  30  cents  a  pound  for 
over  the  block.  They  have  bred  the  cattle  up  well.  You  know 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  quality  of  cattle,  according  to  breed- 
ing. They  have  bred  cattle  well,  and  they  are  bringing  hist  as  good 
a  price  as  the  steers  on  a  ranch  lying  just  north  of  the  Mexico  line, 
minus  the  tariff.  Delivered  on  this  side,  they  bring  just  the  same 
price  for  the  same  quality  of  steers. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  much  do  they  bring  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Just  the  difference  of  the  tariff  for  the  same  quality. 
Of  course,  there  is  the  difference  in  transportation  coats.  It  coats 
something  to  ship  from  down  there. 
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Mr.  Kitchin.  Practically  the  same  f 

Mr.  Cowan.  The  price  in  Mexico  is  fixed  absolutely  by  the  Ameri- 
can price  without  question. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Does  Mexico  export  her  cattle  into  this  country  and 
pay  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  is  the  only  market  they  have,  and  they  do.  They 
exported  last  year  about  300,000  head;  three  years  ago,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  odd  thousand. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Do  you  reckon  that  all  these  cattle  that  the  statistics 
show  were  imported  last  year  came  from  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  have  the  statement  in  my  brief  that  except  14,000 
head  for  the  11  months— I  have  not  been  able  to  get  statistics  for  the 
12  months;  for  the  11  months  ending  December  1  the  importations 
were  all  from  Mexico  except  14,000  from  Canada,  which  is  the  first 
year  Canada  has  exported  here  any  quantity  of  cattle,  being  attracted 
here  of  course  by  a  higher  price  than  in  England,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  it  has  been  stated  by  high  authorities  that  American  beef 
sold  lower  in  England  than  here;  none  of  which  is  true. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then,  again,  my  friend,  the  cause  of  the  importation 
in  1912  into  this  country  from  Canada  was  largely  due  to  their  quaran- 
tine put  upon  Canadian  cattle  going  to  England,  which  lasted  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  assume  it  was  on  account  of  the 
attractiveness  of  the  price  here.  Steers  were  bringing  as  much  in 
Chicago  as  a  nigger  did  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  did  not  know  of  that.  Canada  has  never  exported 
any  cattle  here  to  amount  to  anything  except  this  preceding  year; 
that  is  my  opinion.  Many  cattle  have  gone  to  Canada  for  grazing 
under  certain  regulations  which  they  have  and  if  they  come  back 
without  having  to  pay  the  duty,  and  if  they  are  called  imports,  of 
course  that  would  be  imported  cattle;  but  tney  have  never  been  so 
considered. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Mr.  Fordney  put  it  into  the  record  as  a  part  of  your 
testimony,  but  I  reckon  you  will  discard  it,  that  cattle  have  been 
imported  to  a  much  larger  extent  in  this  country  from  Canada 
recently  on  account  of  the  quarantine.  Now,  the  fact  is  that  we 
have  for  years  exported  cattle  to  Canada  and  paid  a  higher  tariff,  and 
cattle  are  higher  m  Canada  than  they  are  in  the  United  States.  So, 
I  do  not  want  you  Texas  gentlemen  to  have  any  fear  of  importations 
from  Canada.  My  friend,  Mr.  Fordney,  is  trying  to  frighten  the 
northern  cattle  raisers  from  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin. 

Now,  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  competition  with  your  cattle  or  any 
importation  of  foreign  cattle,  it  is  going  to  come  from  Mexico  or  the 
Argentine  Republic,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Well,  beef  from  Argentina,  cattle  from  Mexico;  and 
cattle  from  Canada.  Permit  me,  with  due  respect,  Mr.  Kitchin,  to 
say 

Mr.  Fordney.  Will  you  pardon  me  just  one  minute,  please  ?  I 
want  to  answer  the  gentleman.  I  do  know  that  in  September  and 
October,  1912,  England  put  an  embargo  upon  cattle,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  cattle  valued  at  $100  or  more — and  when  the  value  is  $100  a 
head  the  duty  is  27£  per  cent  ad  valorem — that  large  numbers  of 
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cattle  came  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  under  those  circum- 
stances— cattle  of  that  value. 

Mr.  Kftohin.  Statistics  show  that  for  a  period  of  ten  or  five  years 
we  export  into  Canada  many  more  than  we  import.  I  have  before  me  a 
statement  by  Senator  Cummins,  written  in  the  Editorial  Review,  in 
which  he  declared  he  had  taken  special  pains  to  discover  the  dif- 
ference in  prices  of  cattle  between  Canada  and  this  country,  and  he 
makes  it  out  in  some  cases  25  and  in  some  cases  50  per  cent  higher 
in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  He  said  that  with  free  trade 
between  Canada  and  this  country  the  growers  of  cattle  would  have 
nothing  to  fear.  But  I  want  to  get  down  to  Mexico.  I  am  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  this  Canadian  proposition. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  like  to  let  wnat  you  said  go  without  a  state- 
ment from  me,  notwithstanding  Senator  Cummins,  with  whom  I  am 
intimately  acquainted.  I  have  made  a  great  deal  more  careful 
investigation  tnan  Senator  Cummins  ever  did  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  KrrcHiN.  I  think  your  statement  a  while  ago  in  answer  to  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Fordney  would  show  that  you  said  vou  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  Canadian  proposition.  What  do  you  know  about  the 
Canadian  cattle  condition  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  would  like  to  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Kitchin,  a  state- 
ment that  was  published  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
"Beef  raising  in  Canada,"  which  I  secured  from  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  published  at  Ottawa.    It 
was  so  interesting  to  the  Finance  Committee  that  they  ordered  it 

frinted  as  a  public  document.  If  you  will  read  that  you  will  find, 
undertake  to  say,  that  Canada  has  been  a  great  exporter  to  England 
and  has  succeeded  the  United  States.    I  wlQ  undertake  to  say 

Mr.  Kitchin.  We  are  talking  about  Canada's  imports  and  exports 
to  and  from  the  United  States 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  can  not  say  everything  at  once;  if  you  will  allow  me 
I  will  give  you  some  information  that  is  worth  while  to  consider.  I 
undertake  to  say  that  Canada  has  passed  the  United  States  in 
exportation  to  England  of  live  cattle. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Within  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes,  sir;  within  the  last  four  years. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Take  a  period  of  five  or  ten  years. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Isn't  it  true  that  a  large  amount  of  the  importations 
to  Canada  of  American  cattle  went  into  Canada  and  then  were 
exported  to  England  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  All  of  the  exports  that  went  from  this  country  to 
Canada  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  or  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding;  nearly  all  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  crazing  on  ranches 
owned  by  Americans  in  the  western  part  of  Canada,  many  of  which 
are  exported  to  England,  many  of  which  have  been  brought  back 
without  paying  duty  to  Chicago,  and  sold  there  in  the  market.  I 
have  clients  who  do  business  up  there  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.  The  packers  themselves  were  die  largest  exporters  from 
Toronto  in  1910,  and  Toronto  exported  more  cattle  to  England  than 
did  Chicago  in  1910.  That  can  all  be  verified.  I  have  these  docu- 
ments somewhere. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  mentioned  1910.  Just  take  a  period  of  the  last 
five  years ;  how  would  it  be  ? 
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Mr.  Cowan.  Going  back  five  years,  we  have  about  doubled  Canada 
in  the  exportation  01  cattle  on  the  hoof. 

Mr.  K  itch  in.  To  England  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  To  England,  and  that  is  the  only  country  you  can 
export  them  to. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  Canada  in  1910,  in 
dollars  and  cents,  exported  of  beef  on  the  hoof  to  England  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  have  all  those  figures  in  my  brief,  but  my  time  is 
so  short  I  can  not  point  them  out.  I  examined  the  Canadian  papers 
to  find  the  figures  and  presented  it  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  They  gave  me  two  days  for  an  argument  on  Canadian 
reciprocity  and  the  free  meat  bill. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Do  you  not  think,  going  back  to  the  Mexican  and 
Argentine  cattle  producers,  that  if  cattle  should  go  on  the  free  list 
competition  would  not  come  from  Argentina  but  from  Mexico  i 

Mr.  Cowan.  You  are  entirely  mistaken  as  to  my  view. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Where  is  your  fear? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Mr.  Congressman,  if  you  had  permitted  me  to  go 
ahead  you  would  have  found  it  out.     I  have  only  45  minutes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  We  are  going  to  extend  your  time.  We  will  not 
charge  you  with  the  time  occupied  by  these  interruptions. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  that.  You  will  excuse 
me  for  speaking  vigorously. 

The  Chairman,  i  our  time  is  just  what  you  use. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  am  glad  to  answer  your  questions,  gentlemen,  and 
I  will  answer  them;  and  I  can  answer  them  because  I  have  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  subject.  I  do  not  say  that  boastingly, 
because  I  have  devoted  a  great  aeal  of  time  to  it. 

If  you  put  South  American  beef  on  the  free  list  you  invite  to  this 
country  tne  production  from  the  cheapest  lands  and  cheapest  labor 
of  the  best  live-stock  and  cattle-raising  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  To  prove  it  I  refer  you  to  a  pamphlet  published  by  Mr. 
Mumford,  in  charge  of  the  animal  husbandry  department  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  I  refer  you  also  to  several  documents;  among 
others  Mr.  Whelpley's  statement  as  to  his  examination  in  Argentina 
and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Rommell,  a  special  agent  of  the  Agricultural 
Department.  You  will  find  these  all  referred  to  in  my  statement 
which  was  made  a  public  document  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
when  I  addressed  the  committee  in  May,  1911,  on  this  subject.  I 
will  undertake  to  say  that  it  is  a  fact,  and  nobody  here  or  anywhere 
else  can  successfully  dispute  it,  that  Argentina  can  raise  cattle  better 
and  cheaper  than  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
they  have  not  approached  the  utilization  of  the  country  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  think  free  meat  would  ruin  the  cattle  industry  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  would. 

Mr.  James.  Did  not  all  the  Members  of  Congress  from  Texas  vote 
for  free  meat  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  they  all  did. 

Mr.  James.  And  were  they  not  elected  overwhelmingly  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Thev  were;  and  we  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  there 
in  spite  of  politics,  in  spite  of  platforms,  in  spite  of  everything  that 
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is  said  in  any  platform.    If  the  Democratic  platform  says  the  pro- 
hibition, we  vote  for  it;  if  it  says  "anti,"  we  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  James.  I  know  that  is  true 

Mr.  Cowan.  You  know  that,  Mr.  James,  just  like  I  do. 

Mr.  James.  I  can  not  agree  that  the  Texas  Democrats  blindly  vote 
for  party  emblems.  I  thmk  they  do  so  intelligently.  But  the  ques- 
tion I  want  to  ask  you  is  this:  The  Texas  Members  voted  for  free 
meat  and  free  bread.  They  went  before  their  constituency  in  a 
Democratic  primary,  where  it  did  not  cost  anybody  a  dollar,  as  I 
understand,  to  run  against  them,  and  every  one  of  them  has  been 
returned. 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  run  for  office  there. 

Mr.  James.  I  mean,  to  get  your  name  on  the  ballot.  I  will  say 
for  your  State,  that  I  believe  Texas  is  as  free  from  the  corrupting  use 
of  money  in  politics  as  any  State  in  the  American  Union. 

Mr.  Cowan.  And  you  think  they  are  in  favor  of  free  trade  in  our 
products  ? 

Mr.  James.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cowan.  You  say,  because  they  voted  for  these  Congress- 
men  

Mr.  James.  You  said  this  would  ruin  your  State  and  that  Texas 
would  suffer  greatly  by  it.  I  merely  asked  you  if  it  was  not  true 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  voted  for  this  thing,  and  you  said  it 
had  returned  them. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Perhaps  I  know  more  about  that — if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  so,  Mr.  James — than  you  do.  Don't  you  know  that  the 
State  convention  at  San  Antonio  two  years,  or  a  little  over  two  yean 
ago,  put  in  the  platform  a  plank  opposed  to  free  raw  material  1 

Mr.  James.  I  understand  they  did  on  free  raw  material. 

Mr.  Cowan.  And  your  platform  at  Baltimore  did  not  say  you  were 
in  favor  of  free  trade  in  these  products.     What  did  they  run  on  ? 

Mr.  James.  Our  platform  at  Baltimore  did  say  this,  that  we  indorse 
the  votes  of  those  Democratic  Members  of  Congress  upon  this  free- 
list  bill  in  favor  of  free  meat,  and  the  national  convention  indorsed 
that,  not  only  indirectly  but  directly,  by  indorsing  our  votes  to 
pass  these  bills  over  President  Taft's  vetoes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  voted  in  Texas  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  put 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  heavy  Democratic  delegation,  and 
immediately  after  election  packed  your  satchels,  came  up  here,  and 
prayed  to  them  for  God's  sake  not  to  do  the  very  things  they  agreed 
to  do  if  you  elected  them  ¥    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cowan.  There  is  no  use  to  take  time  about  this,  because  we 
both  understand  it  perfectly  well. 

Mr.  James.  We  are  going  to  let  you  have  all  your  45  minutes.  We 
are  extending  to  you  a  courtesy  that  has  not  been  given  to  all  the 
great  industries  that  have  come  here.  We  have  given  you  more 
time  than  anybody  else,  and  we  are  not  going  to  take  any  of  it  aVay 
from  you. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Now,  Mr.  James,  if  the  committee  will  be  just  as  good 
to  the  cattle  raisers1  association  in  the  great  live  stock  producing 
industry  of  the  West  as  the  committee  is  willing  to  be  to  me,  I  am 
willing  to  hand  this  thing  to  the  printer  and  let  it  go. 
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Mr.  Kitchin.  You  said  this  association  of  these  gentlemen  fur- 
nished you  with  some  of  these  facts  to  which  you  are  alluding  and  con- 
vinced or  told  you  that  Canada  had  been  exporting  more  cattle  to 
England  than  this  country  had.  Would  you  mind  my  correcting  you 
by  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  Canada — not  the  cattle  raisers — and  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  Government  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Not  at  all.  I  want  to  be  corrected  whenever  I  am 
mistaken,  Mr.  Kitchin. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Over  90  per  cent  of  our  cattle  that  are  exported  are 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1 906  the  United  Stated  exported 
$42,081,170  worth,  over  90  per  cent  going  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Canada  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  $11,044,000.  In  1907  the 
United  States  exported  $34,577,000. 

Mr.  Cowan.  What  year  ¥ 

Mr.  Kitchin.  1907. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  did  not  go  back  to  1907. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  am  going  to  come  right  up.  Canada  exported 
$10,448,000.  In  1908  the  United  States  exported  $29,339,000, 
Canada  $8,890,000. 

Mr.  Cowan.  You  are  talking  about  dollars. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Dollars  worth;  yes. 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  not  what  I  was  talking  about.  I  was  talking 
about  the  numbers  of  cattle.  ' 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  am  going  to  show  there  were  three  or  four  times 
as  much. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  was  talking  about  numbers. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  In  1909  the  United  States  exported  $18,046,000 
worth;  Canada  $10,480,000.  Now,  in  1910  we  exported  $12,200,000 
of  which  $11,479,000  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  only 
$10,058,000.  So  you  see  in  a  period  of  five  or  ten  years  we  have  ex- 
ported to  England  about  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  Canada.  Of 
course,  you  believe  exactly  what  you  stated. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  know  what  I  stated 

Mr.  Kitchin.  But  I  was  trying  to  impeach,  as  we  say  in  the  courts, 
the  source  of  your  information. 

Mr.  Cowan.  But  you  can  not  do  it,  Mr.  Kitchin.  I  will  stand  here 
and  say  I  am  not  going  to  be  impeached 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  said,  impeach  the  source  of  your  information. 

Mr.  Cowan.  No-  you  can  not  do  that.  I  will  give  you  the  source. 
Let  me  read  sometning  to  you.    I  talked  about  numbers,  didn't  I  ? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cowan.  You  admit  that,  don't  you  ?  And  you  talked  about 
dollars  f 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cowan.  We  export  corn-fed  cattle,  the  best  in  the  world,  to 
England,  and  there  is  no  other  country  on  earth  that  does  it.  So  you 
get  your  dollars. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  We  exported  in  1906 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  am  not  claiming  that.    I  was  talking  about  1910. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  We  exported  in  numbers  about  twice  as  many  as 
Canada  from  1906  to  1910. 
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Mr.  Cowan.  I  admit  it  in  the  aggregate,  and  that  was  exactly  my 
point.  I  said — if  I  did  not  say  it,  I  nave  said  it  in  my  brief— we 
reached  the  maximum  in  this  country  in  1906,  since  which  time  we 
have  declined  and  Argentina  and  Canada  have  taken  our  trade. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  what  you  said  before. 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  what  I  thought  I  said.  I  was  speaking  of 
numbers,  without  taking  up  the  subject  of  value,  because  I  know 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  produces  cattle  as  valuable  as 
the  corn-fed  cattle  in  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  valley. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  am  telling  you  these  statistics  show  that  in  1906  up 
to  1910i  inclusive,  we  exported  twice  as  many 

Mr.  Cowan.  In  the  aggregate,  and  I  admit  it.  But,  I  said,  we 
have  come  to  the  point  where  Canada  had  exceeded  us,  and  I  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  tne  packers  had  gone  to  Toronto  and  there  bought 
cattle  to  export  themselves  to  England. 

Let  me  read  from  Mr.  Mumf orcrs  statement,  taken  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  Statitsical  Abstract  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  part  3,  page  443,  United  States  Department  of 
Agricultural  Bulletin  39,  etc.,  the  following  figures:  "In  1910  the 
United  States  exported  in  round  figures  139,000  head,  and  Canada 
exported  157,000. 

1  wish  I  had  the  data  I  had  here.  I  had  that  statement  in  which 
the  Canadian  department  of  agriculture  maps  out  precisely 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  are  right,  in  1910,  as  to  numoers. 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  what  I  was  talking  about.  In  1910,  in  April, 
that  pamphlet  was  published.  It  is  very  interesting  to  anyone  who 
wants  information  upon  the  subject,  and  the  public  document  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  They  point 
out  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  Canada  had  passed  the  United 
States,  and  more  cattle  were  exported  from  Toronto  than  from 
Chicago  during  the  season.  What  their  season  means  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  suppose  in  the  fall  season.  There  is  no  way  to  argue  those 
things;  the  statistics  will  show  for  themselves  what  is  correct  and 
what  is  not.     The  most  I  can  do  is  to  make  general  statements. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  have  put  them  in  the  record 

Mr.  Cowan.  Perhaps  you  and  I  were  not  agreed;  we  were  missing 
one  another.  You  did  not  understand  what  I  said,  and  I  did  not 
understand  what  you  were  after. 

Now,  you  spoke  of  Canada.  When  Canada  can  export  to  England 
in  competition  with  Argentina  157,000  head  of  cattle  on  the  hoof — 
and  it  exports  very  little  dressed  beef,  almost  none — and  comes  in 
competition  with  Argentine  beef  in  England,  it  must  do  it  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  price.  We  have  reachea  the  point  in  this  country 
where  the  importations  into  this  country  are  from  200,000  to  300,000 
of  Mexican  cattle — poor,  simply  fit  to  be  grazed  and  fed  in  this  coun- 
try, ultimately  to  make  beef,  amounting  to  as  much  in  the  aggregate 
as  our  total  exports  of  canned  beef  and  fresh  beef  from  this  country 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  only  amounts  to  about  half  as  much  as  we 
export  ourselves  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  takes  a  lot  of  careful  study.  It  requires  reduction 
from  beef  and  canned  beef  to  heads  of  cattle,  and  a  tot  of  figures  to 
determine  what  is  the  equivalent  of  the  exports  in  heads  of  cattle — 
I  mean  our  exports  made  in  the  shape  of  canned  beef,  dried  beef, 
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pickled  beef,  and  salt  beef,  and  fresh  beef.  I  have  undertaken  to 
make  those  estimates,  and  I  have  asserted — and  I  believe  the  experts 
in  the  Agriculture  Department  will  bear  me  out — that  the  total 
exports  from  this  country,  reduced  to  heads  of  cattle,  will  not  exceed 
the  total  imports  of  this  country  by  50,000  head,  if  that.  We  have 
reached  the  point  of  consuming  what  we  produce.  How  many  cattle 
do  you  suppose  we  exported  in  the  month  of  December  ?  Two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  head. 

Mr.  James.  Those  cattle  that  were  exported,  did  you  sell  them 
cheaper  abroad  than  at  home  1 

Mr.  Cowan.  No;  they  would  not  export  them  if  they  did. 

Mr.  James.  You  meet  competition  then  abroad  to  that  extent  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  We  can  not  compete  with  anything  in  the  way  of  that 
class  of  meat  which  is  grown  in  Argentina.  We  ao  not  export  grass- 
fed  cattle.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  cattle  on  all  these  markets 
called  "exporters."  It  is  not  the  heaviest  class  of  cattle,  but  it  is  a 
well  finished,  smooth,  fine  animal,  good,  fat,  corn  fed,  always  bought 
by  the  exporters,  and  which  is  the  only  special  class  of  cattle  that 
can  be  exported. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  you  see  a  statement  in  the  papers  the  other 
day  by  a  representative  of  the  Beef  Trust  to  the  effect  that  the  price 
of  meat  would  not  come  down  for  at  least  four  years  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  did  not  see  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  so  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  can  not  see  how  it  can.    I  did  not  ^ee  that  statement. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  it  is  so,  isn't  it  our  duty  as  legislators  to  open  the 
markets  of  the  United  States  to  cattle  in  order  to  bring  down  the 
price  to  the  consumer  by  that  means  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Suppose  that  proposition 

Mr.  Harrison,  x  ou  can  not  put  up  any  one  of  those  propositions 
too  strongly  for  me.  An  article  of  highly  manufactured  value  is  a 
more  proper  subject  to  collect  taxation  on  than  cattle,  which  go  to 
the  upbuilding  or  the  health  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Men  conceive  a  thing  to  be  their  duty  without  a  broad 
view  of  the  effect  that  it  is  going  to  have. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  exactly  what  occurs  to  me.     Are  you  not 

E resenting  just  the  narrow  view  of  the  people  who  live  along  thet 
[exican  border  ?  You  are  not  considering  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  proceed  I  will  show  you  that 
I  am. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  shall  be  very  glad,  if  you  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  am  representing  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  I  undertake  to  say  that  when  you  discourage 
cattle  raising  in  this  country — mind  you,  Texas,  and  the  Mexican 
border,  and  Montana,  and  Idaho,  and  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  are  not 
the  only  cattle  growing  countries;  there  are  over  a  million  head  of 
cattle  in  the  State  of  New  York,  cattle  shipped  from  Texas,  which  are 
finished  in  New  York  and  sold  on  the  Bunalo  market.  Calves  that 
are  bought  in  Texas  are  fed  on  the  farms  of  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The 
interwoven  fabric  of  fanning,  where  you  raise  corn,  grain  of  all  sorts, 
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and  hay,  with  the  live  stock  in  the  cattle-producing  business  of 
country  is  such  that  you  can  not  separate  the  two;  that  you  can  not 
continue  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  this  country  without  the  use  of 
live  stock.  In  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee — I  having  been 
born  in  Tennessee — I  know  that  the  red  hills  in  Tennessee  ana  large 
parts  of  Kentucky  are  rejuvenated  because  they  sow  it  in  clover  and 
grass  and  graze  cattle  on  it.  And  so  they  do  in  Virginia;  and  so  they 
do  in  Pennsylvania;  and  so  they  do  all  over  the  entire  farming  coun- 
try. 

Now,  I  say  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  that  it  be  self- 
supporting  in  the  way  of  the  production  of  cattle.  So  that  if  you, 
just  for  the  sake  of  patronizing  some  people  say  they  want  cheaper 
meats,  shall  open  the  doors  of  tnis  country  to  the  flood  of  meats  tnat 
could  come  in  here  in  the  end — maybe  not  right  now — from  South 
America,  just  to  the  extent  that  that  meat  takes  the  place  in  New 
York,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Boston,  in  Baltimore  of  the  cattle  which 
we  are  shipping  from  the  West  out  here,  just  to  that  extent  we  fail  to 
get  a  market. 

Who  is  going  to  ship  it  here?  Have  yAu  ever  thought  of  that! 
The  man  who  can  handle  it.  Why,  I  know  Members  of  Congress, 
men  running  for  office,  making  public  speeches,  who  have  asserted 
that  the  object  they  had  in  putting  meats  on  the  free  list  was  in  order 
to  undertake  to  curb  the  packers'  trust.  That  is  a  popular  thing  to 
do  at  a  logrolling.  It  is  popular  to  these  people  that  do  not  know 
anything  about  it,  and  yet  the  packers  of  the  United  States  own  a 
majority  of  the  packing  houses  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  packing  house  in  Buenos  Aires  that  undertakes  to  start  out  a 
shipload  of  beef  to  New  York  of  any  storage  capacity  without  having 
the  patronage  from  the  butchers  in  New  York 

Mr.  Kttchin.  Removing  the  duty,  then,  would  not  affect  your 
interest  so  far  as  South  America  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes,  it  does;  opening  the  cheapest  source  of  supply 
on  earth  to  the  men  who  have  the  control  of  the  prices  of  our  cattle, 
and  doing  exactly  the  thing  you  say  you  do  not  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this.  In  the  last  12 
years  the  number  of  beef  cattle  in  this  country  has  been  reduced  from 
45,000,000  down  to  37,000,000,  while  the  population  has  increased 
and  the  demand  has  increased.  We  are  gradually  diminishing  the 
supply  of  cattle  in  this  country,  while  the  population  and  demand  are 
greatly  increasing.  If  this  continues  for  the  next  10  years  as  it  has 
for  the  last  10  years,  we  will  have  less  than  30,000,000  head  of  cattle 
in  this  country.  We  will  be  reduced  from  45,000,000  to  30,000,000. 
What  do  you  want  us  to  do  ?  Do  you  want  us  to  continue  this  high 
tariff  on  cattle,  so  that  meat  can  continue  to  go  higher  and  higher  to 
the  millions  of  people  that  must  have  it  f  What  remedy  would  you 
suggest  f 

Mr.  Cowan.  Suppose  that  you  bring  in  the  cattle  and  you  bring 
in  the  beef  from  other  countries,  and  you  still  further  deplete  the 
production  in  this  country.  What  are  the  people  going  to  do  that 
go  out  of  business  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  do  not  think  they  are  going  out  of  business  in 
this  country 
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Mr.  Cowan.  You  say  they  are,  because  you  say  it  is  going  to  deplete 
production. 

Mr.  Kitchen.  I  do  not  say  the  people  are  going  out  of  the  industry, 
because  up  to  five  or  six  years  ago  we  were  the  great  export  nation. 
Certainly  up  to  10  years  ago  we  were  the  greatest  exporter  of  beef 
in  the  world.  But  with  ail  that  stimulus  our  supply  is  gradually 
diminishing  while  our  demand  is  gradually  increasing.  It  is  increas- 
ing all  over  the  world.  You  have  a  world  price  which  is  higher  by 
60  per  cent  than  it  was  12  or  15  years  ago.  Beef  cattle  are  getting 
scarce  here.  What  I  want  to  know  is  what  you  would  do — continue 
to  keep  this  tariff  up  for  the  protection  of  the  cattlemen  and  thereby 
in  the  future  we  ask  larger  and  larger  tribute  each  year  from  the 
millions  of  our  people  who  must  have  meat? 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  is  not  going  to  continue  if  you  give  good  enough 
prices  for  them  to  continue  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Kttchin.  You  have  had  the  best  prices  for  the  last  5  or  6  years. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  When  did  you  get  the  best  prices  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  We  have  haa  the  best  prices  now  for  about  a  year  and 
a  half. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Haven't  you  had  better  prices  the  last  10  years  than 
you  had  the  10  years  preceding  that? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Including  the  year  1910  and  up  to  this  time;  yes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  yet  prices  have  been  gradually  going  up,  and 
our  supply  has  decreased  8,000,000  head  of  cattle,  while  the  popula- 
tion has  increased. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Mr.  Kitchin,  did  you  ever  have  anybody  in  your  State 
go  out  into  the  West  and  go  into  the  cattle  business! 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  recall  anybody  just  now. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Mr.  James  does. 

Mr.  James.  Lots  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  want  to  know  if  the  cattle  people  that  you  knew 
that  went  into  Texas  and  the  West  did  not  lose  money  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  James.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  facts. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  am.  I  know  several  of  them  that  had  to  sell  out. 
The  trouble,  Mr.  Kitchin,  with  your  argument  is  this 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  am  simply  stating  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Cowan.  You  are  mistaken  in  the  facts,  if  you  are  stating  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  certainly  am  not  mistaken  in  the  decrease  in  that 
supply  here  and  the  increase  of  the  demand. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Oh,  yes,  you  are.  The  Census  Bulletin  shows  that 
the  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  in  1910 
compared  with  1909  was  five  million  and  some  odd  hundred  thousand 
heaa.  But  if  you  look  a  little  further  you  will  find  that  the  decrease, 
exclusive  of  calves,  was  one  million  and  some  hundred  thousand  head. 
Look  at  it  and  find  out  whether  I  am  right.  I  have  given  it  a  great 
deal  more  study,  I  believe,  than  any  member  of  the  committee  has 
possibly  had  time  to  do — not  that  I  nave  given  as  intelligent  consid- 
eration to  it.  The  census  of  1900  was  taken  as  of  June  1.  I  sup- 
pose that  every  gentleman  on  this  committee  knows  that  all  or  nearly 
aB  of  the  calves  in  this  country  are  calved  between  March  and  June. 
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Being  a  sworn  witness  here  I  will  state  that  in  my  country  that  is  a 
fact.  I  believe  it  to  be  so  in  most  of  the  United  States  so  far  as  beef 
herds  are  concerned,  and  also  so,  I  believe,  in  the  case  of  dairy  herds. 

Your  census  of  1910  enumerated  cattle.  Your  census  of  1900 
enumerated  cattle.  But  1910  was  taken  as  of  April  15,  so  you  will 
see  that  the  shortage  exclusive  of  calves  was  a  million  and  some  odd 
hundred  thousand. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  The  Statistical  Abstract  for  1911  shows  that  in 
1901  of  beef  and  other  cattle  than  cows  we  had  45,500,000;  in  1902, 
44,727,000;  in  1904,  43,629,000;  in  1910,  41,173,000;  in  1911, 
39,679,000;  in  1912,  37,260,000.  So  you  see  it  does  appear  that 
while  the  prices  have  gone  up,  a  stimulus  to  production,  and  while 
the  population  has  increased,  the  demand  had  increased,  this  supply 
has  gradually  decreased.  And  in  the  face  of  that  we  are  asked  to 
maintain  a  high  prohi bi ti ve  tariff. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Why,  it  has  not.  Every  head  of  cattle  that  could 
have  come  in  from  Mexico  at  all  comes  in  here  and  pays  you  revenue 
of  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year,  and  yet  you  want  a  tariff  for 
revenue  and  you  want  to  take  it  off  the  cattle. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Still,  with  all  the  cattle  that  come  in,  it  is  much  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  beef  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  That  is,  with  all  this  immense  amount  of  cattle 
that  you  say  are  coining  in,  out  of  every  $100  worth  sold  the  American 
cattle  producer  sells  over  $99  worth.  So  you  see  you  have  not  veiy 
much  competition,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No;  but  would  there  be  enough  to  reduce  the  price 
of  beef  a  dollar  without  the  million  dollars  revenue  that  you  get  for 
cattle  moving  across  the  Rio  Grande?  If  you  want  revenue  why 
don't  you  go  for  it  ? 

Mr.  James.  The  price  of  cattle  in  the  United  States,  is  that  dictated 
by  the  Beef  Trust  t 

Mr.  Cowan.  You  are  asking  me  ax  very  big  question.  Here  is 
what  I  think  about  that.  I  am  just  speaking  irom  my  personal 
opinion;  I  am  not  trying  to  give  you  anyboay  else's  opinion.  I 
have  answered  that  question  a  good  many  times,  if  there  is  a  surplus 
of  cattle  on  the  markets  whether  the  Beef  Trust  or  anybody  else 
dominates  the  price.  If  there  is  a  shortage  of  cattle  the  price  gets 
away  from  them,  and  they  have  no  more  control  over  the  price  of 
steers  to-day  when  they  are  paying  10  cents  a  pound  on  tne  hoof 
for  the  best  finished  cattle  than  I  have.  It  is  because  we  have  just 
reached  the  point  of  producing  what  we  consume.    But  when  we 

Eroduced  a  million  and  a  half  more  cattle  than  we  consumed,  the 
uyers,  not  only  the  packers,  but  everybody  else,  do  control  the 
market.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  James.  What  is  the  total  amount  that  a  steer  in  Texas  brings 
that  weighs  1,400  pounds? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Of  course,  we  do  not  produce  very  many  that  weigh 
that.  Some  that  are  fed  on  cottonseed  meal  weigh  that.  I  am  not 
quite  certain  about  the  market  quotations  to-day.  It  depends  a 
good  deal  on  the  age  of  the  steer  and  whether  he  is  a  rough  steer  or 
whether  he  is  smooth.    There  is  a  vast  difference.    I  should  say  that 
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a  1,400-pound  steer,  finished  thoroughly  on  cotton  seed  and  fat. 
would  bring  on  the  Chicago  market  about  8J  or  9  cents.  A  corn-fed 
steer  of  the  same  character  and  class  would  bring  about  10  cents. 
That  is  the  way  it  has  been  running  for  some  little  time.  At  Fort 
Worth  I  think  8  cents  is  the  top  bid  that  has  been  oaid.  But,  mind 
you,  the  most  of  our  cattle  in  Texas  are  either  sola  as  feeders  or  as 
partially  fat  cattle.  Some  of.  them  would  be  called  fat  grass  cattle. 
They  have  sold  as  high  as  7  cents,  but  that  would  be  an  unusual 
thing  for  grass  cattle  marketed  in  Fort  Worth.  Many  grass  cattle 
taken  to  Kansas  and  elsewhere  in  the  North  have  sold  this  year  as 
high  as  7}  cents  at  Kansas  City.  It  is  hard  to  tell  offhand  without 
looting  at  the  market  reports. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowan,  your  time  is  up. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Permit  me  to  use  enough  time — about  two  minutes — 
to  sav  that  I  have  given  this  matter  perfectly  careful  consideration. 
I  will  put  into  this  brief  nothing  that  can  not  be  thoroughly  sub- 
stantiated. If  you  make  us  a  purchasing  Nation  you  will  find  that 
you  will  deplete  the  soil  and  hurt  the  farmer  as  you  do  the  stock 
raiser. 

Permit  me  to  say  one  thing  to  Mr.  Kitchin.  You  will  find  on 
examination  that  the  Agricultural  Department,  in  making  those 
estimates  year  after  year,  coming  up  to  1909,  made  a  great  mistake 
in  the  number  of  cattle  as  compared  with  the  estimate  of  the  next 
year.  You  can  not  depend  on  that  estimate.  I  think  you  will  find 
we  have  had  a  decrease  of  a  million  and  a  half  cattle  in  10  years,  but 
I  doubt  if  we  have  had  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  beef,  because 
of  the  increase  in  the  quality  of  the  cattle. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  its  consideration,  and  I  trust  that  in  the 
vigor  of  my  statement  I  have  said  nothing  that  will  offend  any  of 
you  gentlemen.  If  you  will  treat  me  as  well  as  I  know  Mr.  James 
and  the  rest  of  the  committee  wanted  to  treat  me  about  my  length 
of  time,  you  will  not  take  the  tariff  off  either  cattle  or  meat  and  fur- 
nish the  packers  the  opportunity  of  knocking  us  over  the  head,  leav- 
ing them  the  sole  importers,  and  thus  destroy  all  your  other  inde- 
Sendent  packing  concerns  in  this  country.  That  is  "what  will  result, 
tudy  it  out  and  see  if  I  am  not  right. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  vour  consideration.  I  will  ask  per- 
mission to  have  the  brief  which  I  prepared  filed  and  printed. 

Mr.  James.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the  witness  wno  just  left  the 
stand  about  the  price  of  sugar.  My  friend,  Mr.  Fordney,  denounced 
my  statement  as  preposterous  that  sugar  was  100  per  cent  higher 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Hamburg.  I  have  here  a  statement  from 
1900  to  1911,  showing  the  export  price  of  sugar  in  Hamburg  and  the 
price  in  New  York  and  the  difference  between  the  two  prices,  and  I 
want  to  make  that  a  part  of  the  record.  It  shows  that  my  statement 
is  true. 
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The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Comparison  of  export  price  of  sugar  at  Hamburg,  and  wholesale  price  of  tame  at  New  York: 

1900  to  1911. 

(Cents  per  pound.) 


Raw  soger. 

• 

Granulated  sugar. 

Yea* 

Export 

price 

Hamburg. 

Wholesale 

price 
New  York. 

Dlflerenoe  be- 
tween export 
price  at  Ham- 
ban  and 
wholesale 
price  at  New 
York. 

Export 

price 

Hamburg. 

Wholesale 

price 
New  York. 

Difference  be- 
tween export 
price  at  Ham- 
burg and 
wholesale 
price  at  New 
York. 

1900 

2.24 
1.88 
1.43 
1.81 
2.14 
2.66 
1.87 
2.06 
2.29 
2.36 
2.74 
2.82 

4.66 

4.04 
3.64 
8.72 
3.97 
4.27 
3.68 
3.76 
4.07 
4.00 
4.18 
4.45 

2.82 
2.16 
2.11 
1.91 
1.83 
1.72 
1.81 
1.70 
1.78 
1.66 
1.44 
1.63 

2.64 
2.29 
1.79 
2.11 
2.66 
3.00 
2.31 
2.40 
2.63 
2.78 
3.22 
8.20 

6.32 
6.06 
4.46 
4.63 
4.77 
6.26 
4.61 
4.66 
4.96 
4.76 
4.97 
6.34 

2.08 

1901 

2.70 

1902. 

2.66 

1803 

2.62 

1904. 

2.22 

1906 

2.25 

1906 

2.20 

1907 

2.25 

1908 

2.32 

1909 

1.96 

1910 

1.76 

1911 

2.14 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  gentleman  is  filing  the  records  on  raw  sugar, 
and  I  asked  about  granulated. 

Mr.  James.  I  am  filing  the  records  on  granulated  sugar. 

Mr.  Fordney.  There  is  no  granulated  sugar  imported  from  Ger- 
many into  the  United  States  or  any  other  country. 

Mr.  James.  I  have  the  statement  for  both  raw  and  granulated. 
It  was  made  a  part  of  the  report  of  this  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Let  us  understand  one  another.  Do  you  claim  you 
are  filing  figures  of  the.  value  of  granulated  sugar  imported  from 
Europe  into  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  James.  I  say  that  I  am  filing  here  the  export  price  of  granulated 
sugar  in  Hamburg  and  the  wholesale  price  m  New  York,  and  the 
difference  between  the  export  price  at  Hamburg  and  the  wholesale 
price  at  New  York,  which  shows  that  it  is  100  per  cent  greater  in  New 
York  than  it  is  at  Hamburg.    That  is  what  1  am  filing  exactly. 

Mr.  Cowan.  If  I  am  to  be  the  witness  between  these  gentlemen,  I 
want  to  relate  what  the  deceased  Senator  Taylor  said. 

Mr.  Fordney.  There  is  a  mistake  somewhere. 

Mr.  Cowan.  In  a  story  which  he  told  at  Fort  Worth,  Senator 
Taylor  said  there  were  two  men  in  an  argument  early  in  the  morning 
as  to  whether  it  was  the  sun  rising  or  the  moon  setting.  They  could 
not  decide  the  matter,  so  they  called  on  a  bystander  and  asked  him 
to  decide.  He  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  am  a  stranger  in  this  community, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  decide  it."  That  is  about  the  way  I  am  on  this 
controversy.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  sugar. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  would  not  dispute  the  gentleman's  candid  word; 
I  am  not  disputing  him;  I  am  disputing  the  figures  he  has. 

Mr.  James.  I  am  merely  filing  the  figures  taken  from  a  report 
referred  to  the  committee — made  up  in  the  report  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 
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brie?  of  thb  american  national  llve  stock  association  and  the  cattle 
Raisers'  Association  op  Texas  in  Opposition  to  Placing  Meats  and  Cattle 
on  the  Free  List. 

[Presented  by  8.  H.  Cowan,  attorney  for  the  association.] 

The  time  allotted  for  oral  arguments  forbids  more  than  a  mere  reference  to  the  data 
and  compilations  herewith  filed  bearing  upon  the  subject  under  discussion. 

The  subject  is  of  vast  importance,  equally  to  the  agricultural  interests  as  to  the 
five-stock-producing  interests,  and  equally  to  every  industrial  interest  in  that  part 
of  the  United  States  engaged  largely  in  live-stock  raising  and  in  the  production  of 
grain,  hay,  cotton  seed,  and  other  food  products  for  animals. 

These  associations  are  not  demanding  a  high  tariff.  They  are  not  arguing  for  a 
tariff  to  be  levied  solely  for  protection.  They  argue  that  a  revenue  duty  necessarily 
carries  with  it  the  incident  of  giving  them  a  preference  over  imports  upon  which 
any  duty  is  levied. 

They  do  not  attempt  to  argue  the  theories  of  tariff  making,  but  believe  that  inas- 
much as  the  Government  must  levy  import  duties  on  a  very  large  part  of  the  imports 
into  this  country,  and  a  resultant  preference  in  the  markets  of  this  country  will 
thereby  flow  to  these  industries,  the  live-stock  raiser  and  feeder  is  entitled  to  share 
substantially  the  equality  with  the  other  industries  of  the  country,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  discrimination  to  place  them  in  open  competition  with  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  and  would  be  seriously  injurious  to  the  live-stock  and  agricultural  interests 
in  this  country. 

As  expressive  of  the  view  of  the  live-stock  raisers  of  the  western  half  of  the  United 
States,  I  file  herewith  a  certified  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Na- 
tional live  Stock  Association  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  at  its  annual  convention  held  there 
January  14-15,  1913. 

"  resolution  demanding  the  retention  op  duties  on  live  stock  and  its  products. 

"Whereas  this  association  recognizes  that  it  has  always  been  and  must  continue 
to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  raise  a  very  large 

Eortion  of  the  funds  necessary  for  its  support  from  import  duties,  which  will  in  a 
measure  affect  the  production,  the  consumption,  the  markets  and  prices  of 
imports  and  similar  products  of  this  country,  the  benefits  and  burdens  of  which 
should  be  fairly  distributed  as  between  the  people,  communities,  and  industries  of 
this  country;  and 

"Whereas  we  believe  that  it  has  been  plainly  manifested  by  what  has  been  said 
and  done  in  Congress,  and  elsewhere,  in  connection  with  recent  tariff  legislation  and 
attempted  legislation,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  many  of  our  public  men  to  open  the 
door  to  the  tree  importation  of  the  products  of  the  farm  ana  ranch,  including  live 
stock,  meats,  and  other  products  of  live  stock,  grains  and  feeds  and  other  food  products 
produced  in  that  part  of  the  United  States  mainly  engaged  in  such  business,  thereby 
shifting  the  burdens  of  the  tariff  system  to  the  agricultural  and  stock-raising  portions 
of  the  country,  and  depriving  those  industries  of  such  benefits  as  would  accrue  were 
the  tariff  duties  retained  on  those  products.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  is  the  avowed 
and  deliberate  intention  to  take  the  tariff  off  of  the  products  of  agriculture,  including 
live  stock  and  its  products,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  price  which  the  producer 
may  receive,  to  the  great  injury  of  our  business  and  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  others; 
and 

"  Whereas  live  stock  and  the  products  of  live  stock,  including  wool,  hides,  meat, 
and  meat  food  products,  and  all  the  products  of  the  farm  and  ranch,  should  in  justice 
receive  the  same  measure  of  benefit  or  protection  as  is  accorded  to  the  products  of 
other  industries  of  the  United  States,  including  manufactures,  without  regard  to 
whether  it  is  called  a  protective  tariff  or  a  revenue  tariff;  and 

"Whereas  we  believe  it  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  the  country  should  be  self-supporting  in  meat  production;  and 

'/Whereas  the  reduction  that  has  taken  place  in  the  output  of  beef  animals  in 
this  country  is  largely  due  to  the  unremunerative  prices  that  have  prevailed  for  20 
years;  and 

"Whereas  the  growing  and  feeding  of  live  stock  affords  the  best  and  most  economi- 
cal means  of  conserving  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  and 

"Whereas  the  production  and  feeding  of  live  stock  would  be  further  threatened 
and  curtailed  by  a  settling  back  of  values  to  the  level  that  prevailed  in  the  20  years 
prior  to  1910,  and  remunerative  prices  are  an  essential  condition  to  the  continuance 
of  this  important  industry;  and 
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"  Whereas  we  believe  that  the  taste  of  the  consuming  public  of  the  United  States 
has  been  educated  to  a  high  quality  of  beef  and  that  such  can  not  be  supplied  by  the 
products  of  Spanish  America;  and 

"Whereas  the  prosperity  of  the  great  corn-producing  and  alfalfa-growing  States  is 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  conversion  of  their  products  into  meat:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  By  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  in  convention 
assembled  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  January  14 and  15,  1913: 

"1.  That  we  demand  the  retention  of  sufficient  duties  on  imports  of  live  stock  and 
its  products  and  all  farm  products  of  this  country  as  will  be  eaual,  fair,  and  just  to 
the  industry  which  we  represent  compared  to  the  import  duties  on  other  products, 
whether  those  duties  shalT  be  levied  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  protection  or  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  producing  revenue  to  run  the  Government. 

"2.  We  condemn  as  unjust,  unfair,  and  discriminatory  the  bill  which  places  hides 
on  the  free  list  and  demand  the  restoration  of  same,  and  declare  that  we  are  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  placing  of  live  stock  and  live-stock  products  and  the  products 
of  the  farm  and  ranch  on  the  free  list. 

"3.  We  appeal  to  the  live-stock  producing  interests  and  to  the  agricultural  interests 
to  unite  in  opposition  to  a  discriminatory  and  unjust  system  of  levying  import  duties 
whereby  their  interests  shall  be  sacrificed. 

"I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  preamble  and  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
at  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Live  Stock  Association  held  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  January  14  and  15,  1913,  at  which  were  present  600  regular  delegates, 
representing  63  different  live-stock  associations  throughout  the  West.  Every  State 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  was  fully  represented  at  our  convention  and  the  resolution 
was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

"T.  W.  Tomlinson, 
"Secretary  American  National  Live  Stock  Association. 

"Phoenix,  Abiz  ,  January  16.  1913." 

This  resolution,  in  its  essentials  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  has  been  adopted 
at  the  annual  conventions  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  for  the 
last  few  years,  and  by  the  Cattle  Kaisers'  Association  of  Texas  at  its  annual  con- 
ventions. 

Both  of  these  associations  have  at  each  of  their  annual  conventions  for  several 
years  past  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  downward  revision  of  the  tariff  so  as  to 
make  the  same  just  and  equitable,  and  have  never  been  advocates  of  a  high  protective 
tariff,  but  have  always  opposed  placing  the  live-stock  industry  in  free  and  open 
competition  with  the  producers  of  live  stock  and  meats  in  foreign  countries.  These  reso- 
lutions are  expressive  of  the  general  sentiment,  judgment,  and  demands  of  the  live-stock 
producers  throughout  the  western  half  of  the  United  States,  and  have  been  the  result 
of  conventions  composed  of  delegates  from  nearly  all  of  the  live-stock  associations 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  between  Canada  and  the  Rio 
Grande.  These  live-stock  associations  are  composed  of  breeders  and  feeders,  farmers, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  business. 

The  whole  fabric  of  industrial  prosperity  in  the  States  engaged  chiefly  in  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  grain,  hay,  cotton  seed,  and  other  food  products  for  animals  in  the 
Missouri  Valley  and  the  West  is  dependent  upon  the  production  of  live  stock  and  the 
fattening  of  the  same  for  market.  That  is  the  means  whereby  these  products  are 
converted  into  money  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  preserved.  It  applies  alike 
directly  and  indirectly  to  the  breeder  and  feeder,  the  merchant,  the  banker,  and 
every  one  engaged  in  any  sort  of  business  in  the  locality  where  it  is  carried  on. 
Inasmuch  as  the  associations  for  whom  this  brief  is  filed  are  more  extensively  engaged 
in  the  cattle  business  than  any  other  business  (although  many  of  the  organizations 
comprising  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction and  fattening  of  sheep  and  hogs  and  the  interest  of  the  association  lies  in  the 
protection  as  well  of  the  sheep  and  hog  production  as  the  production  of  cattle  and 
beef),  this  brief  has  singled  out  the  cattle  and  beef  business  as  the  most  important 
representative.  Besides,  the  business  of  producing  cattle  and  beef  is  coextensive 
with  the  limits  of  the  United  States  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

To  show  this  I  file  herewith  from  the  Crop  Reporter  of  February,  1912,  published 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  statement  showing  by  States  the  number  and 
value  of  cattle,  divided,  as  will  be  observed,  between  milcn  cows,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  cattle  other  than  milch  cows,  on  the  other,  including  the  number  as  shown  by 
the  census  of  1910  and  the  number  as  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
January  1,  1911  and  1912,  together  with  the  average  value  per  head  from  1880  to 
1889,  from  1890  to  1899,  and  from  1900  to  1909;  also  the  estimated  average  value  pet 
head  for  1910-1912,  and  the  aggregate  value  for  1911  and  1912. 
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PARAGRAPH  225— CATTLE. 

Number  and -value  of  milch  cows  and  number  and  value  of  cattle  other  than  milch  cow, 

190*  to  191*. 


[Fran  Yearbook  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  1912,  showing  "Number  and  value  of  specified  farm 

animals/'  p.  156.) 


January  1— 

Oxen  and  other  cattle. 

8heep. 

Swine. 

Much  cows. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

1902. 

1903. 

1905 

1906. 

1907. 

W06... 

1909. 

1910    (Apr. 
15  census). 
1911 

44,727,797 
44,669.206 
43,629,496 
43,609,443 
47,067,666 

51,565,731 
50,073,000 
49,379,000 

41.173,744 
39.679,000 
37,260,000 

1839,126,073 
824.054,902 
712,178,134 
661,571,308 
746,171,709 

881,557,398 
845.938,000 
863,754,000 

62,039,091 
63,964,876 
51,630,144 
45,170,423 
50,631,619 

53,240,282 
54,631,000 
56,064,000 

52,447,861 
53,633,000 
62,362,000 

$164,446,091 
168,315,750 
133,530,099 
127,331,850 
179,056,144 

204,210,129 
211,736,000 
192,632,000 

48,698,890 
46.922.624 
47,009,367 
47,320,511 
52,102,847 

54,794,439 
56,084,000 
54,147,000 

58,185,676 
65,620,000 
65,410,000 

1342,120,780 
364.973.688 
289.224,627 
283,254,978 
321,802,571 

417,791,321 
339,030,000 
354,794,000 

16,696,802 
17,105,227 
17,419,817 
17,572,464 
19,793,866 

20,968.265 
21,194,000 
21,720,000 

20,630,122 
20,823,000 
20,699,000 

$488,130,324 
516,711,914 
508,841,489 
482,272,203 
582,788,592 

645,496,980 
650,067,000 
702,945,000 

815,184,000 
790,064,000 

209,535,000 
181,170,000 

615,170,000 
523,328,000 

832,209,000 

1912. 

815,414,000 

DTPRSTMENT  IN  LITE  STOCK,  RANCHES,  FARMS,  AND  SLAUGHTERING  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  caused  to  be  prepared  for  the  years  1905-1907,  and 
published,  a  pamphlet  Under  the  title  "Meat  supply  and  surplus  with  consideration 
to  consumption  and  exports/'  the  issue  for  1907  being  Bulletin  55,  by  George  J.  Holmes, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Markets,  from  which  the  following  statement  is  ex- 
tracted: 

Value  of  domestic  meat  animals  in  contiguous  United  States. 
[Including  calves  and  lambs  under  1  year.] 


Items. 

Total. 

Cattle. 

Total. 

Dairy  cows. 

Other  cattle. 

CENSUS. 

1900,  Jane  1: 

$1,880,061,132 
48,627,220 

$1,475,204,633 
41,102,637 

$508,616,501 
28,879,619 

$966,588,132 

12,223,018 

Total    

1,029,278,352 

1,516,307,270 

537,496,120 

978,811,150 

DEPARTMENT  Or  AGRICULTURE. 

2,152,320,349 

1,527,054,000 

645,497,000 

881,557,000 

Items. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Goats. 

CSNSUS. 

1900,  Jane  1: 

On  fan***  and  ranj?<*s 

$170,203,119 
678,624 

$231,978,031 
6,708,841 

$3,265,349 
137,118 

Off  farms  and  piir^ ,,,  ,T, 

Total 

170,881,743 

238,686,872 

3, 402, 467 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

1407,  Jannarr  1:  On  farms  and  ranees  

204,210,000 

417,791,000 

13,265,349 

i  Assumed  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  census  year. 
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PARAGRAPH  295— CATTLE. 

OTHER  ITEMS  OP  CAPITAL. 

Not  only  are  the  prices  of  meat  animals  directly  affected  by  the  marketing  of 
the  national  surplus  of  meat,  but  likewise  the  value  of  the  farms  and  ranges  on 
which  they  are  raised.  While  nearly  all  farms  maintain  at  least  one  meat  animal, 
the  farms  and  ranges  devoted  especially  to  the  production  of  live  stock  are  the  ones 
more  directly  affected. 

The  value  of  live-stock  farms  and  ranges  was  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1905  to  be  $7,951,000,000,  by  adding  to  the 
census  valuation  the  increase  of  the  succeeding  five  years.  Some  horse  and  mule 
farms  are  unavoidably  included. 

To  the  value  of  meat  animals  and  of  live-stock  farms  and  ranges  should  be  added 
the  value  of  implements  and  machinery  on  such  farms  and  ranges,  or  $235,500,000. 

Then  there  is  a  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  wholesale  slaughtering,  meat 
packing,  lard  refining,  and  oleomargarin  establishments,  which  was  determined  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  be  $238,000,000  in  1904. 

The  sum  of  the  foregoing  items  of  capital  directly  affected  by  the  export  of  the 
national  surplus  of  meat  is  $10,625,000,000,  and  this  capital  is  directly  dependent 
upon  such  disposal  for  its  profitable  use  and,  indeed,  for  the  integrity  of  the 
investment. 

In  addition  to  the  capital  concerned  there  are  annual  productions  that  should  be 
noted.  Upon  the  basis  of  census  values  the  farm  value  of  the  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  slaughtered  and  exported  alive  in  1900  was  $649,417,340.  This  is  a  computed 
value  and  may  be  above  or  below  the  fact  for  1900;  but  whatever  the  true  value 
was  for  that  year,  it  was  much  larger  for  1906,  with  its  high  values  and  large  exports 
as  well  as  perhaps  increased  home  consumption. 

The  great  annual  corn  crop  of  the  country,  having  a  value  of  $1,167,000,000  in 
1906,  is  very  largely  converted  into  meat,  fats,  and  oils,  and  a  large  fraction  of  this 
crop  is  exported  in  the  form  of  the  commodities  mentioned. 


Items. 


Value  of  domestic  meat  animals  on  farms  and  ranges  Jan.  1, 1007 

Value  of  domestic  meat  animals  not  on  farms  and  ranges  June  1, 1900 

Value  of  live-stock  farms  and  ranges,  1905,  autumn 

Value  of  implements  and  machinery  on  live-stock  farms  and  ranges  June  1, 1900 

Capital  of  wholesale  slaughtering,  meat  packing,  lard  refining,  and  oleomargarine  estab- 
lishments, 1904 

Total 


Value. 


S2, 162,320,349 

48,827,220 

7,960,919,310 

235,477,714 


237,714, 


10,826,090, 


COMPARISON    WITH   OTHER  INVESTMENTS. 

Better  to  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  maintenance  of 
meat  exports  comparisons  may  be  made  with  other  aggregates  of  capital  and  classes  of 
wealth.  The  capital  directly  related  to  meat  production  for  export,  $10,625,000,000, 
is  five-sixths  as  large  as  all  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  in  1904.  It  is  barely 
under  the  figures  representing  the  capitalization  of  the  net  earnings  of  steam  rail- 
roads, estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  June  1,  1904;  it  is  a  little  greater  than 
the  estimated  true  value  of  all  property  situated  in  the  South  Central  division  of 
States  in  1904,  as  also  of  all  property  situated  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific 
regions.  It  is  more  than  $1,000,000,000  above  the  value  of  the  real  estate  and  of  the 
implements  and  machinery  of  farms  devoted  chiefly  to  producing  cotton,  hay,  and 
grain;  or  the  estimated  true  value  of  all  property  situated  in  New  England  in  1904; 
or  the  estimated  true  value  of  the  entire  real  estate  of  the  South  in  1904.  It  is  nearly 
twice  the  value  of  the  real  esUte  and  of  the  implements  and  machinery  of  farms 
devoted  chiefly  to  producing  cotton,  fruit,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  vegetables,  and  to 
general  farming;  or  more  than  twice  the  estimated  true  value  of  street  railways,  ship- 
pine,  waterworks,  telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  electric  light  and  power  stations, 
Pullman  and  private  cars,  and  canals  in  1904. 
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Tablb  3. — Meat  capital  compared  with  other  capital  and  classes  of  wealth. 


Item. 


Capital  directly  related  to  meat  production  for  export 

Capital  forested  in  manufacturing,  1904 

Capitalisation  of  net  earnings  of  steam  railroads,  June  1, 1904. 

Value  of  real  estate  (1905,  autumn)  and  of  implements  and  machinery  (1900)  of  farms 

devoted  chiefly  to  producing  cotton,  hay,  and  grain 

Value  of  real  estate  (1905.  autumn)  and  of  implements  and  machinery  (1900)  of  farms 

devoted  chiefly  to  producing  cotton,  fruit,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  vegetables,  and  to 

general  farming  (including  small  specialties) 

Estimated  true  value  of  street  railways,  shipping,  waterworks,  telegraph  and  telephone 

systems,  electric  light  and  power  stations.  Pullman  and  private  cars,  and  canals  (1904) . 
Estimated  true  value  of  entire  real  estate  of  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  divisions, 

1904 

Estimated  true  value  of  all  property  situated  in  New  England,  1904 

Estimated  true  value  of  all  property  situated  in  the  South  Central  division,  1904 

Estimated  true  value  of  all  property  situated  in  the  Western  division  (Rocky  Mountain 

and  Pacific  regions),  1904 


Value. 


$10,625,059,288 
12,686,266,678 
11,244,752,000 

9,074,168,746 


5,792,314,937 

4,840,546,909 

9,505,995,304 

8,823,325,592 

10,052,467,528 

9,992,581,271 


Referring  to  pages  9  and  11  of  the  pamphlet,  the  exports  of  animals  and  animal 
products  is  shown  in  detail,  and  it  there  appears  that  mere  were  exported  in  1904, 
593,409  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $42,256,291;  and  in  1906,  584,239  nead  of  cattle, 
valued  at  $42,081,170.  In  1907  our  exports  had  fallen  off  more  than  150,000  head, 
leaving  our  total  export  for  that  year  of  423,050  head,  valued  at  $34,577,392. 

It  is  shown  that  for  the  year  1906  the  United  Kingdom  took  405,277  head,  valued 
at  $37,729,300.  Of  the  remainder  the  principal  number  went  to  Cuba — 130,639  head — 
but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  restocking  the  country,  and  we  have  never  shipped  to 
Cuba  any  such  number  at  any  other  time.  There  were  scattering  exports  to  other 
countries;  for  example,  15,633  head  to  Canada  and  9,516  to  Belgium,  but  none  to  any 
other  country  of  Europe. 

The  total  exports  of  packing-house  products  amounted  to  about  $207,673,774, 
including  fresh  beef  of  268,054,227  pounds,  valued  at  $24,310,038,  equal  probably  to 
500,000  head  of  cattle  if  converted  into  cattle — or,  rather,  that  many  cattle  converted 
into  those  products  made  this  exportation — of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took 
265,444,554  pounds,  valued  at  $24,000,000  and  odd. 

Now,  contrasting  the  exports  of  cattle  and  fresh  beef,  we  submit  herewith  the  fol- 
lowing figures,  as  shown  by  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  January  17,  1913,  the  exports  of  cattle,  fresh  beef,  and  beef  and 
cattle  products  in  other  forms  for  the  years  1911  and  1912: 


Cattle number. . 

dollars.. 
Beef,  fresh pounds. . 

dollars. . 
Beef,  pickled,  etc pounds . . 

dollars.. 


148,611 
13,536,423 
28,431,492 

2,868,692 
41,040,909 

3,057,749 


1912 


32,626 
3,041,388 
8,821,812 
1,027,487 
26,849,686 
2,260,108 


Thus  it  appears  that  our  export  trade  has  dwindled  down  to  comparatively  nothing, 
there  having  been  exported  in  1906.  584,239  head  of  cattle,  as  compared  to  32,626  head 
in  1912,  and  the  fresh-beef  exports  tor  1906  amounted  to  268,054,227  pounds,  as  against 
8,821,812  pounds  for  1912. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Mumford,  of  the  agricultural  station  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
after  careful  study  of  the  cattle  and  beef  supply  and  feeding  of  cattle  in  the  United 
States  and  the  production  of  cattle  and  fresh  beef  in  Argentina,  issued  in  July  and 
September.  1912,  two  pamphlets  entitled  *  'Economic  Factors  in  Cattle  Feeding.  1. 
Relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  World's  Beef  Supply, "  and  '  'Argentina  as  a  Fac- 
tor in  International  Beef  Trade/'  in  which  is  set  forth  statistical  data  gathered  by  him 
on  the  subjects  mentioned  and  has  submitted  his  views  as  to  cattle  production  in  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  Argentina,  and  the  export  trade  of  fresh  beef  to  Eng- 
land, principally,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  as  to  the  relatr 
from  tne  United  States  and  from  Argentina. 


relative  export  trade 
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Argentina  as  a  Factor  in  Intbbnational  Bbbf  Tbajjb.* 

By  Herbert  W.  Mumtord,  Chief  in  Animal  Husbandry. 
[From  September,  1913,  pamphlet.] 

Notice  haa  been  taken  in  a  preceding  discussion  (Circular  163)  of  the  fact  that 
Argentina  now  outranks  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  surplus  of  beef  produced, 
ana  that  the  change  in  relative  positions  of  the  two  countries  as  beef -exporting  nations 
has  occurred  since  1905.  So  marked  has  been  the  development  of  this  trade  that  the 
attention  of  the  entire  world  has  been  called  to  Argentina  as  a  rapidly  growing  and 
exceedingly  important  factor  in  the  world's  supply  of  beef.  For  many  years  the 
United  States  of  North  America  was  the  chief  factor  in  the  export  trade  of  this  com- 
modity, and  an  especially  important  factor  because  supplying  beef  of  high  quality. 
To-day  the  Argentine  Republic  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  world's  market  as  regards  the  amount  of  surplus  beef  sold;  and,  furthermore, 
the  quality  of  her  beef  product  is  fast  improving. 

Notwithstanding  the  embargo  against  importation  of  live  cattle  from  Argentina  into 
Great  Britain  which,  on  account  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  has  been  in  force  since 
1900,*  aggregate  exports  of  cattle  and  beef  from  Argentina  have  risen  from  $8,000,000 
in  1900  to  $24,000,000  in  1905,  and  $29,000,000  in  1910;  while  corresponding  figures 
for  the  United  States  were  $68,000,000  in  1900,  $72,000,000  in  1905,  and  $24,000,000  in 
1910.    (See  Circular  163.) 

With  only  29,000,000  cattle^  as  compared  with  71,000,000  in  the  United  States 
(1910), *  Argentina  is  in  a  position  to  maintain  her  export  trade  in  beef  by  reason  of 
the  small  population  (7.000.000)  and  consequently  limited  domestic  consumption  of 
beef  in  that  country .  Whether  or  not  expansion  of  beef  production  in  Argentina  takes 
place  in  the  future  will  depend  largely  upon  marked  conditions.  In  the  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  rapidly  growing  population  of  92,000,000  renders  it  doubtful 
whether  our  production  of  beef  will  equal  our  demand  unless  a  rapid  expansion  of  the 
cattle-raising  industry  occurs  in  the  near  future,  which  is  impobable. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  not  only  that  the  condition  and  possibilities  of  beef  produc- 
tion in  Argentina  have  a  vital  bearing  upon  our  beef  trade  in  foreign  markets,  but  also 
that  the  Republic  even  may  become  a  competing  factor  in  the  beef  supply  of  our 
own  country.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  this  factor,  the  author,  on  behalf  of 
this  experiment  station,  made  a  thorough  investigation,  upon  which  the  following 
statements  are  based. 

» 

"natural  advantages  fob  cattle  raising. 

Cattle  raising  for  beef  in  Argentina,  especially  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  is  a  much 
more  favored  industry  than  in  the  United  States.  The  climate  makes  it  possible  for 
the  entire  life  of  cattle  to  be  spent  out  of  doors  without  shelter  and  generally  without 
shade  of  any  kind.  Alfalfa  grows  most  luxuriantly,  and  the  suitability  of  a  very  large 
acreage  for  the  growth  of  that  crop  and  of  other  nutritious  indigenous  and  introduced 
legumes  and  grasses,  together  with  cheap  land  and  labor,  makes  it  possible  to  produce 
beef  cheaply.  To  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  possibilities  of  the  country  the 
degree  of  fatness  which  the  cattle  acquire  on  grass  or  alfalfa  alone  is  a  marvel.  Corn 
feeding  as  a  supplement  to  pasture  for  beef  production  is  extremely  rare.  Beef  m*lrii»g 
in  Argentina  at  present,  therefore,  is  practically  a  strict  pasture  proposition. 

There  is  quite  an  extensive  area  well  suited  to,  and  at  present  partially  used  for. 
the  growing  of  corn,  but  as  vet,  and  probably  for  some  years  to  come,  this  product  will 
be  either  exported  or  used  for  horse,  dairy  cow,  and  pig  feeding.  Only  the  flint  varie- 
ties are  grown  generally.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  slaughterers  will  pay  a  suffi- 
ciently high  premium  for  corn-fed  beef,  it  is  believed  the  country  can  produce  ample 
for  this  purpose. 

1  In  oonflnine  this  discussion  large!/  to  the  production  of  cattle  in  Argentina,  the  writer  does  not  over- 


look other  possible  sources  of  beef  in  South  America,  such  as  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 

auela,  and  possible  others  which,  with  the  exception  of  Uruguay  ana  parts  of  Brazil,  are  only  partially 
exploited.  Operations  In  Argentina  may  be  taken  as  a  type  and  indicative  in  a  general  way  of  the  develop- 
ment which  is  likely  to  follow  in  other  countries.  Argentina  Is  and  will  remain  for  some  time  to  come  the 
largest  producer  and  most  important  single  factor  in  the  export  trade  in  beef  from  South  America. 

• Except  a  short  period  in  1903. 

>  The  united  States  Census  Bureau  estimates  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  United  States,  in  round  num- 
bers, at  64,000,000  Apr.  15,  1910,  and  67,000,000  to  69,000,000  June  1,  1910.  The  United  8tates  Department 
Of  Agriculture  estimates  71,000,000  Jan.  1, 1910,  and  60,000,000  Jan.  1, 1912. 
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SLAUGHTERING  FACILITIES. 

Tike  municipally  controlled  mataderos  or  market  and  slaughtering  establishment 
in  Buenos  Aires  is  creditable.  The  Government  veterinary  inspection  at  this  plant, 
ts  well  as  that  at  the  frigorificos  and  fabricos,  is  to  be  commended  as  contrasted:  with 
the  slovenly  methods  in  common  use  in  isolated  sections  where  competent  Government 
inspection  is  unknown.  Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  slaughtering  cattle  for 
domestic  consumption  and  for  export^  and  these  establishments  are  located  conveni- 
ently both  to  care  for  the  bulk  of  the  city  and  export  trade  and  to  provide  sanitary  con- 
ditions. The  number  of  packing  houses  owned  and  operated  by  North  American 
companies  is  on  the  increase. 

CONSUMPTION  AND  EXPORT. 

With  its  relatively  large  production  of  beef  and  its  small  population,  Argentina 
has  a  very  considerable  beef  product  for  export.  It  is  estimated  *  that  in  1911 5,000,000 
head  of  cattle  were  slaughtered,  of  which  approximately  1,000,000  were  shipped  as 
dressed  beef  to  markets  abroad,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  remainder  were 
prepared  for  export  in  the  form  of  canned  meat,  jerked  beef,  beef  extract,  and  other 
products.  Statisticians  differ  as  to  the  per  capita  consumption  of  meat  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  The  amount  annually  consumed  per  capita  is  estimated  at  about 
140  pounds.8  The  per  capita  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  185 
pounds.  One  would  think  from  casual  observation  that  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  meat  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  much  larger  than  in  the  States,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  available  statistics  on  the  subject  are  not  very  reliable.  At  any  rate, 
of  the  total  meat  consumed  in  Argentina  a  much  larger  percentage  consists  of  beef  than 
in  the  United  States.  The  same  statement  would  be  true  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  scarcity  of  swine  products.  Relatively  speaking,  but  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  meat  consumed  by  the  better  classes  is  pork  or  bacon.    Mutton  is  used  extensively. 

As  seen  from  some  points  of  view,  it  would  seem  that  the  Argentine  Republic  is 
not  favorably  located  for  developing  an  extensive  and  profitable  export  trade  in  beef. 
Closer  study  shows  that  their  slaughtering  establishments  can  be  and  are  located 
within  easy  access  to  the  most  favored  cattle-producing  sections,  and  also  at  or  near 
seaports  having  direct  and  frequent  communication  with  British  and  European  ports. 
That  exports  of  beef  have  increased  rapidly  is  shown  by  Table  2  *  *  *.  The 
decrease  shown  in  exports  of  live  cattle  is  due,  as  already  stated,  chiefly  to  the  closing 
of  English  ports  against  them. 

Exports  of  beef  and  of  live  cattle.1 


Year. 

Beef.* 

Cattle. 

Pound*. 
64,280,000 
88,288,000 
U3, 352, 000 
193,492,000 
398,223,000 
580,142,000 

Number. 

»  312, 150 

408,126 

150,550 

262,684 

90,000 

»  From  Census  of  the  Nation  (Argentina)  1908;  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Sta- 
tistical Abstracts  of  Foreign  Countries,  part  3;  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, Bulletin  39;  United  8tates  Consular  Report,  Nov.  15, 1910. 

t  t winding  chilled,  frouD,  Jerked,  and  canned  beef. 

•1889. 

Great  Britain  being  by  for  the  leading  buyer  of  dressed  beef,  the  amounts  shipped 
to  that  country  from  Argentina  and  from  this  country  during  recent  years  are  signifi- 
cant of  the  trend  of  trade  conditions.  The  following  table  includes  chilled  and 
frozen  beef. 


»  United  States  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  May  18, 1912,  p.  669. 
•  MulhaU's  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  1890. 
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Dressed  beef  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Argentina  and  United  State*.1 


Year. 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


From 
United 


Bundrtd* 

wgftt.* 

2,232,000 

2,427,000 

2,418,000 

1,482,000 

857,000 

477,000 

174,000 


From 
Argentina. 


veto*. 

2,682,000 

2,796,000 

2,602,000 

8,571,000 

4,206,000 

4,800,000 

6,111,000 


1  Annual  statement  of  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  foreign  countries. 


•  112  pounds. 


From  all  of  this,  together  with  data  which  we  shall  subsequently  submit,  it  is  clear 
that  the  United  States  has  practically  ceased  to  be  an  export  nation,  ana  it  is  alto- 
gether probable,  although  we  can  not  present  exact  data  upon  that  subject,  that  said 
exports  of  cattle  and  beef  as  moved  to  England  are  of  a  quality  not  produced  in  Argen- 
tina, i.  e.,  our  corn-fed  cattle  and  beef. 


IMPORTS  OF  CATTLE  TO  THB  UNITED  STATES. 


The  number  of  cattle  imported  into  the  United  States,  as  obtained  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  is  as  follows,  practically  all  of  such  imports  previous 
to  1912  being  from  Mexico  and  consisting  principally  of  range  cattle: 

Cattle  imported  for  11  months  ending  with  November,  1911-1$. 


From. 


Mexico. 
Canada. 


Number. 


200,709 

208,801 

1,717 

14,010 


Total  imports  of  cattle  (dutiable)  year  ended  June  30,  1912.  316,243,  compared  to 
180,482  for  year  ended  June  30,  1911.  Relative  figures  from  Canada  and  Mexico  not 
obtainable,  but  presumptively  upon  the  ratio  for  the  11  months  mentioned  above. 

Taking  now  tne  total  exports  of  finished  cattle  and  fresh  beef  from  the  United 
States  and  comparing  them  to  the  number  of  cattle  imported  from  Mexico  and  Canada, 
it  would  seem  to  conclusively  show  that  the  Unitea  States  is  now  at  the  point  of 
consuming  what  it  produces  in  the  way  of  cattle  and  beef  or  the  equivalent  of  what 
it  produces. 

ARGENTINA  HA8  BECOME  THB  PRINCIPAL  BEEF-EXPORTING  NATION. 

We  submit  herewith  the  following  statement,  being  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  James  Davenport  Whelpley,  commercial  agent  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  being  Special  Agent  Series  No.  43,  published  by  the  Sixty-first 
Congress,  third  session,  Document  No.  1032: 

Meat  Production  and  Export. 


PRESENT  POSITION  AND  OUTLOOK. 


From  the  international  standpoint  the  most  important  and  recent  development  in 
the  meat  industry  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is  the  entrance  and  growing  ascendency 
of  North  American  interests. 

Chicago  meat  companies  entered  this  field  only  seven  years  ago,  but  have  already 
attained  such  a  position  that  they  are  a  decided,  if  not  a  dominating,  influence  in  the 
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progress  o!  the  trade  and  the  control  of  prices.  The  extent  of  their  interests  is  only 
partially  known  to  the  public  either  of  Argentina  or  the  United  States,  but  they 
admittedly  hold  two  of  the  seven  companies  engaged  in  the  production  and  export 
of  cold-storage  meat  and  are  believed  to  have  at  least  a  working  understanding  with 
several  of  the  others.  They  have  also  secured  land  for  the  purpose,  it  is  believed,  of 
establishing  new  plants. 

The  two  avowedly  North  American  enterprises  are  the  La  Plata  Cold  Storage  Co. 
and  the  La  Blanca  Co.  The  former,  since  coming  under  its  present  control,  has  risen 
from  a  state  of  insignificance  to  that  of  the  largest  single  producer  in  the  Argentine 
field. 

A  sensation  was  created  by  this  company  at  the  recent  fat-stock  show  in  Buenos 
Aires  by  the  extraordinary  prices  paid  in  order  to  show  breeders  what  it  wanted  and 
encourage  them  to  develop  a  superior  breed  of  animal.  For  5  steers  the  company 
gave  11,500  pesos  (about  $5,000)  apiece,  and  for  a  total  of  177  head  gave  310,600  pesos 
($771  each  in  United  States  currency).  It  was  estimated  that  the  available  beef  on 
the  5  steers  that  brought  top  price  cost  the  company  about  $5  a  pound. 

Taken  together,  the  La  Plata  and  the  La  Blanca  companies  last  year  produced  a 
ttiird  of  Argentina's  total  output  of  cold-storage  beef  and  almost  as  large  a  proportion 
of  the  mutton  and  lamb.  Their  rapid  expansion  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  jointly 
they  have  chartered  all  the  space  m  19  new  steamships  ordered  by  the  Nelson  Line 
for  the  River  Plata  fresh-meat  trade. 

NEW  METHODS  INTRODUCED. 

But  most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  as  showing  the  influence  of  the  American  com- 
panies in  the  Argentine  is  the  fact  that  they  are  generally  credited  with  having  stimu- 
lated the  industry  through  the  introduction  of  progressive  methods,  particularly  in 
the  development  of  chilled  beef.  Chilled  beef — the  kind  to  which  United  States 
consumers  are  accustomed  and  regarded  as  superior  to  frozen  beef — has  been  brought 
into  commercial  importance  within  the  last  year  or  more  by  the  North  American 
companies  and  seems  destined  to  supersede  m  importance  the  frozen  product.  In 
1909  the  La  Plata  Cold  Storage  Co.  produced  more  than  twice  as  much  chilled  meat 
as  any  other  company  and,  together  with  the  La  Blanca  Co.,  marketed  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  that  article. 

The  importance  'of  the  position  of  the  Chicago  companies  in  the  Argentine  is  that, 
apparently,  it  puts  the  meat  industry  of  the  two  principal  producing  countries  in 
the  same  hands.  Argentina  is  the  largest  exporter  of  beef  in  the  world  and,  next 
to  New  Zealand,  the  largest  shipper  of  mutton.  The  Argentine  now  occupies  the 
place  formerly  held  by  the  United  States  as  a  purveyor  of  beef  to  Europe,  the  increase 
m  the  home  consumption  having  cut  down  our  exports  in  marked  degree. 

NO  VBE8H  COMPETITION. 

Argentina  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  competitor  of  the  United  States  in  the  beef 
industry  and  has  even  been  considered  by  some  as  a  possible  source  of  cheaper  meat 
for  this  country.  The  present  outlook  there  lends  no  color  to  such  supposition. 
Shipments  of  beef  from  the  River  Plata  to  the  United  States  may  come  shortly; 
but  they  will  probably  be  directed  by  the  same  interests  which  supply  the  market 
here,  not  in  opposition  to  them. 

So  far  as  tne  American  packers  are  concerned,  their  present  operations  in  the 
Argentine  field  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  meat  supply  of  the  United  States.  The 
immediate  object  is  to  obtain  supplies,  which  can  no  longer  be  secured  at  home, 
for  their  English  market.  They  nave  not  given  up  their  foreign  business,  as  the 
diminishing  export  figures  of  the  United  States  might  lead  one  to  suppose,  but  have 
simply  transferred  their  base  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  River  Plata. 

Argentina's  export  of  frozen  and  chilled  beef  has  grown  up  practically  in  the  past 
10  years,  corresponding  to  the  decline  in  shipments  from  the  United  States.  Ten 
years  ago  Argentina  shipped  only  25,000  tons,  as  against  150,000  sent  from  this  coun- 
try. Five  years  later  her  exports  of  beef  passed  ours,  and  in  1909  they  amounted  to 
210,657  tons,  while  those  of  the  United  States  had  fallen  to  55,746  tons. 
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TO   T 


NOT  PROBABLI. 


Even  were  it  not  for  the  position  of  the  American  packers  in  the  Argentine  field, 
there  would  be  no  likelihood  that  United  States  consumers  could  secure  a  meat  supply 
from  that  quarter  at  less  than  prevailing  rates,  and  probably  not  at  such  low  figures. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  Argentina  has  an  ample  market  in  Europe.  For  the  year 
1909  Great  Britain  took  98  per  cent  of  the  exports  both  of  beef  and  mutton,  but  thin 
represented  only  65  per  cent  of  Great  Britain's  total  imports  of  beef  and  27  per  cent 
of  her  total  imports  of  mutton. 

The  first  shipment  of  frozen  beef  recorded  by  the  census  statistics  of  Argentina  was 
in  1886.  Export  of  frozen  mutton  is  given  for  two  years  earlier  but  the  amount  is  in 
carcasses  and  not  in  tons.  Jerked  beef  had  been  a  nourishing  industry  for  many 
years  previous. 

For  the  decade  1900-1909,  inclusive,  exports  of  the  same  products  are  presented 
by  tons  and  by  value  in  Argentine  gold: 


EXPORTS   FBOH    UNITED   STATES   COMPARED. 

By  way  of  comparison,  statistics  of  beef  and  mutton  exports  from  the  United  States 
are  presented  for  the  last  10  years.  The  period  of  time  in  this  case  is  die  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  The  amounts  are  given  in  pounds  instead  of  in  tone,  as  in  tilt 
case  of  Argentina.  Beef  exports,  it  will  be  seen,  have  suffered  a  rapid  decline.  Mut- 
ton exports  have  increased,  but  their  volume  is  insignificant  compared  with  those  of 
Argentina.    The  figures  follow,  taken  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  State*: 
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(Circular  No.  163,  University  of  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Urbana,  111.,  July,  i912.] 

Economic  Factors  in  Cattle  Feeding. 

relation  op  the  united  states  to  the  world's  beef  supply. 

By  Herbert  W.  Mumford  and  Louis  D.  Hall. 

Market  conditions  have  a  peculiarly  important  bearing  upon  the  cattle-feeding  busi- 
ness. A  knowledge  of  these  conditions  and  of  the  factors  which  affect  them  is  essential 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  of  profitable  cattle  feeding.  A  clear  con- 
ception of  the  world-wide  influences  that  govern  supply  and  demand  will  aid  mate- 
rially in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  present  conditions  and  future  tendencies  in  our 
own  country.  It  is  therefore  appropriate  to  consider  at  the  outset  the  world's  supply 
of  cattle  and  our  relations  thereto. 


*J£.  196.000 


Expo&rs  or  3£zr9 19/0 

Argentina        — ■ — — — ■■— ■— - 
United  State*    — — 
Australia  —  *5,7Jd,000 

Uruguay  — —  '4.3J4.000 

New  Zealand  w-m*£.64Z000 


'£5.460.000 


EXPO£TS  OF  L/V£  CATTLE,  1910 

Uhifed  3 tates  '  '££00,000 

Canada  — _^^—  '1O.6O0.  OOO 

Argentina       ■— ■ — ■  *J,90Q  000 
Mexico  •— —  *£?00,  OOO 

Uruguay  ^"»  'l.  400.  OOO 


Geographical  distribution  of  cattle. — In  the  following  table  are  given  enumerations  of 
cattle  in  the  countries  indicated,  in  round  numbers. 

Table  1. — Number  of  cattle  by  countries. 


Country. 


British  India. 
United  8tates. 


Argentina.. 

Brastt. 

German: 


fc 


Austria-Hungary 


United  Kingdom. 

Australia 

Canada 

Other  countries.. 


Total. 


Year. 


1009 
1910 
1908 
1908 
«1908 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1909 
1910 


Total  cattle.' 


108,000,000 
71,000,000 
47,000,000 
29,000,000 
25,000,000 
21,000,000 
18,000,000 
14,000,000 
12,000,000 
11,000,000 
7,000,000 
85,000,000 


448,000,000 


Percent. 


24 

16 

10 

0 

6 

6 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

19 


100 


U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  Yearbook  1910,  pp.  615-420 


*  Estimated. 


Certain  allowances  must  be  made  in  considering  these  figures.    The  cat  tie  of  British 
India,  for  instance,  are  not  commonly  used  for  beef,  but  consist  chiefly  of  water 
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buffalo,  which  are  kept  as  work  animals.  In  some  other  countries  cattle  are  used 
only  for  milk  or  work,  and  may  therefore  be  largely  disregarded  in  the  present  con- 
nection. It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  cattle  kept  chiefly  or  largely  for 
beef  production  is  approximately  300,000^000;  hence  the  United  States  possesses 
nearly  one-fourth  the  number  of  beef  cattle  in  the  entire  world.  Considering  size  and 
type  of  cattle,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  country  produces  approximately  one-third 
of  the  world's  supply  of  beef. 

Cattle  and  population. — The  number  of  cattle  in  various  countries  in  proportion  to 
population  is  shown  graphically  in  figure  2. 

Both  beef,  milk,  and  draft  cattle  are  represented  in  this  diagram.  It  is  impossible 
to  differentiate  sharply  between  special-purpose  beef  cattle  and  others,  since  milk 
and  draft  cattle  are  usually  used  ultimately  as  beef. 

The  large  relative  numbers  of  cattle  in  South  American  countries,  Australia,  and 
Canada  are  explained  by  the  small  population  of  these  countries  in  proportion  to  their 


Cattle  Per    Capita 

Arpenffnd  w——i—mmmmm———mmmmmm4jS7 

Australia  mmmm——mm—m  £40 

Brazil 
Canada 
Denmarx 
Untied  States 

British  India 

fiance 
Austria-Hungary 

Germany 
Nrftieriands 

Russia 
United  Kirtfdom 

Belgium 
Italy 


Fig.  2.— Relation  of  cattle  to  population.1 

vast  areas.  In  Denmark,  on  the  other  hand,  is  found  a  large  number  of  cattle  per 
capita,  together  with  a  dense  population,  due  to  the  systematic  development  of  inten- 
sive dairying.  The  supply  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  is  greater  in  proportion  to 
population  than  is  that  of  most  European  countries  in  which  agriculture  is  a  leading 
industry.  Excepting  Denmark,  we  nave  more  than  twice  the  number  of  cattle  per 
capita  found  in  any  European  country  for  which  statistics  are  available.  m  This,  in 
part,  explains  the  large  export  trade  in  beef  cattle  and  beef  which  we  maintained  until 
recently,  but  which  is  now  rapidly  declining,  as  shown  in  a  succeeding  paragraph. 

It  lias  been  asserted  by  some  that  as  population  becomes  more  dense  live-stocK  pro- 
duction must  gradually  be  abandoned  in  order  to  render  a  larger  proportion  of  the  grain 
and  vegetable  prod ucts  d irectl y  available  for  human  food .  It  is  also  believed  by  many 
farmers  that  it  is  impossible,  under  normal  conditions,  to  raise  or  feed  cattle  on  land 
worth  $100  to  $200  per  acre.  Whether  these  statements  are  warranted  may  be  deter- 
mined in  a  general  way  by  observing  the  number  of  cattle  in  proportion  to  population 
in  various  countries  at  different  sta^s  of  their  history.* 

»  Computed  from  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.  8.,  1910,  pp.  33, 42, 672, 732;  Yearbook  U.  8.  Dept.  A*t., 
1W0,  pp.  015-20;  HaselTs  Annual,  1011;  Statesman's  Yearbook,  1900,  p.  238. 

•  Computed  from  data  |n  Statesman's  Yearbook,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  V.  S..  Twelfth  U.  8.  Census 
Report,  MulhalTs  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  Annual  Cyclopedia,  and  Report  of  British  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries. 
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Table  2. — Influence  of  increasing  population  upon  number  of  cattle. 


Country. 


HoIhDd. 

Mgtam 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Germany 

Denmark 

France 

Canada 

United  States... 


Number 

Date. 

of  cattle 

per 

capita. 

1850 

0.86 

1904 

.30 

1856 

.28 

1906 

.26 

1850 

.28 

1910 

.26 

1852 

.16 

1908 

.18 

1810 

.25 

1907 

.33 

1881 

.74 

1909 

.83 

1852 

.16 

1909 

.36 

1871 

.72 

1909 

.98 

1867 

.61 

1910 

.77 

Increase  (+) 
or  decrease 


-0.06 

—  .03 

—  .02 
+  .02 
+  .08 
+  .09 
+  .20 
+  .26 
+  .26 


Evidently  a  dense  population  and  an  intensive  system  of  agriculture  do  not  neces- 
sarily involve  a  decrease  in  the  cattle-raising  industry;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  to  increase.  Only  in  Holland,  where  the  cattle  are  chiefly  of  the  dairy  type, 
is  a  relative  decrease  noted,  and  this  is  so  slight  as  to  be  considered  insignificant.  In 
general,  the  value  of  land  increases  more  or  less  directly  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  population,  from  which  it  is  apparent  that  cattle  raising  has  not  been  found  incom- 
patible with  nigh-priced  land  in  the  countries  represented  above.  Had  it  not  con- 
tinued to  be  profitable  as  population  and  land  values  increased,  it  would  long  since 
have  been  discontinued.  On  this  point  we  may  quote  from  one  of  the  highest  agri- 
cultural authorities,  Sir  J.  H.  Gilbert  of  the  Rothamsted  Experiment  Station,  Eng- 
land, who  said:  * 

14  As  population  increases  in  proportion  to  area,  there  arises  the  necessity  for 
increased  production  over  a  given  area.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  our 
own  country  gradually  a  greater  variety  of  crops  came  to  be  grown;  that  first  legumi- 
nous crops  and  then  root  crops  were  introduced,  and  finally  the  system  of  rotation 
became  general.  Thus  a  mucn  greater  variety  and  a  much  ereater  quantity  of  home- 
produced  stock  foods  became  available,  ana  in  time  foods  of  various  lands  were 
imported  from  other  countries. 

d  Somewhat  similar  changes  in  their  food  resources  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  with  these  came  the  inducement,  if  not  the  necessity,  to 
pay  more  attention  the  the  subject  of  feeding.  *  *  *  With  us  more  special  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  the  farm  animals  themselves,  not 
only  to  enhance  the  development  of  the  most  valuable  characters  in  the  final  product 
but  to  secure  early  maturity,  and  thus  materially  to  economize  the  expenditure  of 
food  in  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  living  meat  and  manure  making  machine." 

As  has  been  stated  elsewhere,2  "there  is  a  condition  under  which  it  is  true  that 
the  number  of  cattle  per  capita  sometimes  decreases  while  population  is  on  the 
increase,  viz,  in  the  early  history  of  a  country,  when  the  population  is  small  and 
extensive  systems  of  live-stock  production  largely  constitute  the  agriculture  of  the 
country."  In  Argentina,  for  instance,  population  is  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  the  number  of  cattle,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  do  so  until  a  ratio  is  reached 
which  more  nearly  resembles  that  found  in  the  older  agricultural  countries.  In  the 
United  States,  although  the  ratio  of  cattle  to  population  is  at  present  apparently  at 
a  standstill,  or  slightly  on  the  decline,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  continued  decline 
is  inevitable.  On  the  contrary,  considering  the  cattle  per  capita  in  Denmark,  whose 
population  per  square  mile  is  173,  as  compared  with  25  in  the  United  States,  the  possi- 
bilities of  cattle  raising  in  America  are  evident.  Although  it  is  true  that  most  Danish 
cattle  are  of  the  dairy  type,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  Denmark  also  produces  a 
surplus  of  beef  cattle,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1906  she  exported  105.000  live 

»TJ.  8.  Dept  of  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  BuL  22,  p.  232. 
'Illinois  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Circ.  1>0,  p.  5. 
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rattle  and  26,500,000  pounds  of  beef,1  and  in  1910  her  exports  of  beef  to  the  United 
Kingdom  alone  were  4,737,000  pounds.2 

Cattle  in  proportion  to  area. — The  United  States  produces  a  small  number  of  cattle 
in  comparison  with  the  great  area  of  the  country.  The  figures  given  below  indicate 
clearly  the  undeveloped  state  of  beef  production  which  we  have  thus  far  reached. 

It  is  seen,  then,  that  there  are  less  than  one-sixth  as  many  cattle  on  a  given  area 
in  this  country  as  in  Belgium  and  less  than  one-half  the  relative  number  found  in 
Italy.  Only  two  of  the  countries  (Australia  and  Canada)  in  which  beef  production 
is  susceptible  of  large  expansion  rank  below  the  United  States  in  number  of  cattle 


CArriz  P£&    5quaj2Z  Mile 

Denmark  *mmm—mmmmmm^—m^—m  144 

Nefher/and3  m—————^—^—*  135 

Germany  mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmt  99 
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Fio.  3.— Destiny  of  the  cattle  supply." 

per  square  mile.    While  it  is  true  that  vast  areas  of  desert  and  mountainous  lands 

fartly  account  for  the  smr.Il  number  of  cattle  per  square  mile  in  this  country,  yet  in 
llinois,  which  contains  but  little  waste  land,  are  found  only  56  cattle  per  square 
mile,  or  but  one-third  to  one-half  the  relative  number  in  various  countries  of  Europe. 
These  figures  should  furnish  food  for  thought  to  those  who  consider  the  cattle  business 
overdone  in  the  United  States  and  should  lend  encouragement  to  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  industry. 

International  trade  in  beef  cattle  and  beef. — The  importance  of  the  United  States  in 
the  beef  trade  of  the  world  may  be  determined  by  comparing  the  surplus  or  exports 
of  live  cattle  and  beef  from  various  countries. 

*  U.  S.  Dept.  Commerce  and  Labor,  Statistical  Abstract  of  Foreign  Countries,  p,  210. 

*  U.  8.  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  1911. 

1  Computed  from  references  cited  on  p.  2Q33, 
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Tabus  $.— Exports  of  cattle.1 


Country. 

1900 

1005 

1010 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

897,000 
206,000 
151,000 
184,000 
61,000 

830,635,000 

9,081,000 

3,549,090 

2,706,000 

482,000 

568,000 

167,000 

263,000 

90,000 

46,000 

840,598,000 

11,361,000 

4,979,000 

1,000,000 

402,000 

139,000 
157,000 
90,000 
193,000 
203,000 

812,200,000 

10,800,000 

AncntinaW. 

3,000,000 

Meidoav    .    ,*.  x^x**,..,* 

2,500,000 

T/raiasv 

1,400,000 

*  Yearbooks  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agr.  1000,  1005,  1010;  U.  S.  Dept.  Commerce  and  Labor,  Statistical 
Abstract  of  Foreign  Countries,  PL  HI;  and  personal  communications. 

As  an  exporter  of  live  cattle  the  United  States  stands  preeminent,  our  only  near 
rival  being  Canada.  Exports  from  Argentina  are  sent  principally  into  adjacent 
8onth  American  countries.  The  figures  for  Mexico  represent  chiefly  Btock  cattle 
brought  into  the  States  to  be  matured,  and  are  therefore  scarcely  comparable  with 
the  Bit-cattle  surplus  of  other  countries.  The  marked  decrease  in  live-cattle  exports 
from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  other  exporting  nations,  during  the  past  five 
yea*,  is  clearly  shown  by  these  figures.  It  is  due  chiefly  to  the  increased  domestic 
demand  for  beet,  and  consequently  a  reduced  margin  "between  prices  at  Chicago 
ad  at  British  ports. 

Table  4. — Exports  of bee/.1 


Country. 

1000 

1905 

1910 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

United  Slates.... 
Uruguay 

03,402,000 

484,368,000 

127,310,000 

06,216,000 

35,805,000 

6,727,000 

84,418,000 

37,772,000 

6,290,000 

5,629,000 

1,812,000 

529,000 

398,223,000 

369,247,000 

103,050,000 

43,525,000 

17,418,000 

39,688,000 

818,698,000 

31,836,000 

4,250,000 

2,150,000 

930,000 

3,631,000 

680,142,000 

127,406,000 

125,450,000 

71,140,000 

56,012,000 

1,312,000 

825,480,000 

12,196,000 

4,934,000 

Australia 

New  Zealand..... 

3,568,000 

2,847,000 

115,000 

1 U.  8.  Dept.  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Statistical  Abstract  of  Foreign  Countries.  Pt.  HI;  Statist* 
of  U.  &,  1910,  p.  443;  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Bui.  39;  and  personal  communications* 


Di&tribution  of  exports. — The  countries  to  which  beef  cattle  and  beef  products  are 
principally  exported  from  the  United  States  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  together 
with  tne  relative  importance  of  each. 

Table  5.— Exports  of  cattle  and  beef  from  the  United  States.1 


Country. 


Gnat  Britain. 


Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

Qermany^^.. 

Booth  America. 

British  West  Indfes 

Mexico 

Belgium 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Cuba... 

AH  other  countries 


TotaL 


Cattle 

(num- 
ber). 


122,139 
10,283 


129 

79 

5,149 

270 


207 
1,174 


139,430 


Beef 

product? 
(pounds). 


90,561,837 
1,676,773 
5,213,063 
4,150,754 
3,448,541 
3,146,318 
110,847 
2,550,879 
1,409,885 
202,182 

14,884,508 


127,405,575 


Total  value. 


$20, 596, 056 
453,147 
364,264 
299,927 
298,055 
277,998 
265,958 
250,925 
126,148 
39,218 
1,454,362 


24,426,058 


Percent. 


84.32 
1.86 
1.4R 
1.23 
1.22 
1.14 
1.09 
1.03 
.52 
.16 
5.95 


10J.00 


*  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Rept  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  1910, 
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The  importance  of  Great  Britain  as  a  factor  in  our  export  beef  trade  is  here  made 
plain,  that  country  taking  about  85  per  cent  of  our  total  beef  exports.  Under  their 
nee-trade  policy  American  live  cattle  and  meats  are  received  free  of  duty.  Other 
European  countries  bar  our  cattle  and  fresh  beef,  and  their,  duties  on  cured  and 
canned  meats  are  so  heavy  as  to.  limit  the  trade  to  the  comparatively  small  amounts 
noted  above. 

Growth  and  decline  of  our  beef  surplus. — Although  the  United  States  held  first  rank 
in  respect  to  exports  of  cattle  and  second  in  exports  of  beef  in  1910,  the  surplus  is 
now  diminishing  at  a  rapid  rate,  owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing  population  and 
inadequate  supplies  of  beef  cattle.  The  general  tendency  of  our  export  beef  trade 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  table,  in  which  the  decreases  during  the  past  five 
years  should  be  especially  noted. 

The  significance  of  the  data  given  in  Table  6  will  be  more  readily  seen  by  referring 
to  the  graphic  illustration  of  the  same  data  in  figure  4. 

Table  6.— Exports  of  live  cattle  and  beef  from  the  United  States.1 


Year. 


1851 
1*81 
1870 
1880 
1800 
1000 


Cattle, 
number. 


1,000 

9,000 

28,000 

183,000 

306,000 

807,000 


Beef,  pounds. 


18,000,000 

20,000,000 

27,000,000 

130,000,000 

364,000,000 

435,000,000 


Year. 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 


Cattle, 
number. 


568,000 
584,000 
423,000 
349,000 
208,000 
139,000 


Beef ,  pounds. 


359,000,000 
414,000,000 
361,000,000 
272,000,000 
183,000,000 
127,000,000 


i  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  Yearbook  1909,  pp.  608, 609;  U.  8.  Report  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  1910. 
ft  8 


400 


300 


ZOO 


too 
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Fio.  4.— Exports  of  live  cattle  and  beef  from  the  United  States. 

From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  unless  a  rapid  increase  in  cattle  raising  occurs  in 
this  country  we  shall  very  soon  cease  to  export  beef  cattle  and  beef.  Indeed,  unless 
ample  encouragement  is  given  beef  producers  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  shall  shortly 
become  an  importing  Nation,  so  far  at  least  as  the  lower  grades  of  beef  are  concerned. 
Small  shipments  of  South  American  beef  have  already  been  brought  to  New  York,  and 
under  certain  market  conditions  this  trade  may  now  be  carried  on  with  profit. 

THE  CAUSES  FOR  DECREASE  OF  CATTLE  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Let  it  be  said  at  the  outset  upon  this  subject  that  the  present  production  of  cattle 
and  beef  in  the  United  States  is  not  materially  less  than  it  was  in  1900.  But  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  and  consumption  it  is  materially  less,  as  is  indicated  by  the  ex- 
port business  as  hereinbefore  shown. 

As  will  be  observed,  the  total  number  of  cattle  other  than  milch  cows,  as  shown  by 
the  census  of  1900,  compared  to  1910  (see  Thirteenth  Census  Bulletin,  Department 
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of  Commerce  and  Labor,  entitled  "Agricultural  Abstract  Live  Stock  on  Farms  and  Else- 
where," p.  7),  shows  a  decrease  of  all  cattle  of  5,915,544  head,  but  of  all  cattle  excluding 
calves  it  shows  a  decrease  of  only  1,593,499  head.  It  must  be  observed,  as  these  fig- 
ures plainly  indicate,  that  because  the  census  of  1900  was  taken  as  of  June  1,  and  the 
census  of  1910  as  of  April  15,  the  latter  census  did  not  include  the  calves  which  were 
calved  after  April  15  of  that  year,  hence  the  real  decrease  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
cattle  excluding  calves. 

Considering  the  met  of  the  great  improvement  in  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  finishing 
them  for  market,  and  the  fact  of  increased  weight,  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that 
the  total  production  of  beef  in  the  United  States  is  materially  less  than  it  was  in  1900. 

The  important  fact  is  that  the  production  has  not  increased  and  that  during  that 
period  the  population,  and  therefore  the  consumption,  has  very  largely  increased. 

Considering  the  very  large  increase  in  our  exports  from  1900  up  to  1906,  it  is  certain 
that  the  number  of  cattle  and  the  amount  of  beef  produced  increased  up  to  1906  and 
decreased  materially  since  1906. 

The  principal  causes  for  this  falling  off.  with  which  everyone  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness is  familiar,  are  due  to  the  breaking  up,  dividing,  and  settling  of  the  ranches  where 
cattle  are  bred,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  land,  the  large  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  grain,  hay,  and  other  food  products  for  animals  occasioned  by  the  large 
increase  in  population  and  consequent  increase  in  the  aggregate  number  of  animals, 
including  horses  and  mules,  which  consume  the  food,  and  from  year  to  year  a  constantly 
increasing  price  in  the  cost  of  grazing  and  grazing  lands,  of  hay,  grain,  and  of  the  lana 
itself  used  in  the  live-stock  business. 

In  addition  to  this  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
operation  of  ranches  and  farms  and  for  supplies  on  which  people  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness must  depend.  Labor  costs  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  than  it  aid  in  1900,  and 
almost  every  aiticle  of  commerce  has  had  its  bearing  on  the  falling  off. 

Altogether  it  costs  so  much  to  produce  an  animal  for  market  to-day  that  if  the  prices 
which  obtained  for  a  long  period  in  the  past  should  obtain  now,  or  for  the  future,  there 
would  be  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  production. 

I  submit  herewith  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Ed  C.  Lasater,  then  president  of  the 
Texas  Cattle  Raising  Association,  and  a  large  ranch  owner  and  operator  in  Texas,  made 
to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  in  May,  1911,  in  which  is  shown  the  items  of 
the  total  cost  of  producing,  under  the  best  and  most  economical  conditions,  beef  cattle 
far  market  in  Texas: 

"I  desire  to  submit  to  your  committee  the  proposition  that  our  country  can  not 
afford  to  turn  over  the  production  of  its  meat  supply  to  any  foreign  country,  for  at 
least  two  good  and  sufficient  reasons: 

"1.  It  is  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  our  farms  that  the  numbers 
of  live  stock  now  carried  upon  them  be  increased,  and  the  continued  well-being  of 
our  Nation  demands  that  our  present  fertility  not  only  be  maintained  but  that  we 
restore  our  farms  to  their  virgin  productiveness. 

"2.  A  good  class  of  live  stock  upon  our  farms  has  a  tendency  to  make  farm  hie  more 
interesting  and  attractive  to  the  young  of  both  sexes,  and  to  that  extent  will  assist 
in  stopping  the  movement  of  our  people  from  the  farm  to  urban  pursuits.  This  is 
an  achievement  to  be  desired,  and  is  in  the  interest  of  every  consumer  of  this  country, 
be  he  manufacturer,  middleman,  or  professional  man. 

"Addressing  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  of  these  propositions,  I  desire 
to  submit  for  your  consideration  a  statement  showing  the  cost  of  producing  a  4-year-old 
steer  in  south  and  west  Texas,  and  delivering  the  same  upon  the  Fort  Worth  market. 
This  steer  would  weigh  about  1,200  pounds. 

"The  cost  is  as  follows: 

Cost  of  producing  a  yearling  steer  in  south  and  west  Texas. 

INVESTMENT. 

15  acres  of  ranch  land,  at  |5  per  acre $75. 00 

1  cow,  valued  at 30. 00 

Total 105.00 

EXPENSES. 

Interest  on  investment 18.40 

Labor,  teams,  saddle  horses,  and  supplies 1. 11 

Taxes ' L06 
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Depredation  on  ranch  improvement* $1. 00 

Death  loss  on  cow 90 

Cost  of  bull  per  cow 92 

Cost  of  producing  yearling  on  basis  of  TOO  per  cent  yearling  crop 13.  38 

Loss  on  carrying  30  per  cent  of  nonproductive  cowb 4. 01 

Total  cost  of  yearling  crop  figured  on  basis  of  70  per  cent  yearlings 17. 39 

Loss  on  one-half  of  heifer  calves  marketed  as  veals 3. 66 

Average  cost  of  yearling  steer 21.05 

Cost  of  carrying  a  yearling  steer  to  a  4-year-old  steer  and  placing  same  upon  Fort  Worth 

market. 

INVESTMENT. 

15  acres  of  ranch  land,  at  $5  per  acre $75.00 

Cost  of  one  yearling  steer 21. 05 

Total 96.05 

EXPENSES  PER  YEAR. 

Interest  on  investment  at  rate  of  8  per  cent 97. 68 

Taxes 96 

Death  loss  at  rate  of  3  ger  cent 63 

Depreciation  on  ranch  improvements 1. 00 

Labor,  teams,  saddle  horses,  and  supplies 1. 11 

Total  cost  per  head  per  year  of  carrying  steer 11. 38 

Cost  of  carrying  steer,  per  head,  for  three  years,  at  $11 .38  per  year 34. 14 

Cost  of  finishing  for  market,  one-half  ton  cake,  at  $26  per  ton 13. 00 

Cost  of  feeding  prickly  pear  for  6  months 1. 80 

Original  cost  of  yearling  steer 21. 06 

Total  cost  at  ranch 69. 99 

Freight  and  market  charges  per  head 4.00 

Total  cost  on  Fort  Worth  market 73.99 

There  is  also  included  herein  a  similar  statement  made  by  Mr.  £.  L.  Burke,  of 
Nebraska,  one  of  the  large  feeders  in  that  State,  to  show  the  cost  of  production: 

"The  very  first  result  of  free  meat  would  be  a  lower  standard  of  living  on  farms, 
and  when  the  boys  began  to  pull  out  for  the  cities  the  people  would  wonder  why  they 
refused  to  stay  on  the  farm,  and  more  farm  commissions  would  be  appointed  to  devise 
ways  and  means  for  making  country  life  more  attractive.  It  seems  incredible  that 
Congress,  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  advantage  in  the  shape  of  cheaper  meat,  can  wish 
to  undermine  for  all  time  the  greatest  resource  our  fair  country  has— the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  The  Representatives  of  New  England,  who  are  keen  to  protect  their  own 
industries  by  nigh  tariffs,  should  think  twice  before  they  diminish  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  best  customers  in  the  West  by  voting  to  deprive  them  of  whatever  pro- 
tection they  have. 

"The  first  thing  that  met  my  eye  when  I  reached  this  fair  city  was  the  following, 
inscribed  in  great  letters  on  your  beautiful  depot: 

"'The  farm.  Best  home  of  the  family.  Main  source  of  national  wealth.  Founda- 
tion of  civilised  society.    Natural  providence.' 

"Senator  Stone.  I  think  it  was  put  there  to  have  it  repeated  here  over  and  over  to 
this  committee. 

"Senator  B alley.  Then  they  were  wiser  than  I  thought  they  were. 

"Senator  Stone.  It  is  good  stuff. 

"Senator  Bailey.  Yes. 
(  "Mr.  Burke.  I  suppose  all  that  was  originally  put  there  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the 
simple  agriculturist  when  he  stepped  from  the  train  into  his  national  headquarters; 
to  let  him  know  how  much  the  Nation's  Representatives  loved  and  appreciated  him. 
Gentlemen,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  that  inscription  looks  like  a  travesty,  and 
if  this  free-list  bill  is  passed  you  may  be  startled  by  a  delegation  of  farmers  from  all 
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over  this  country  who  might  come  down  here  some  dark  night  and  cover  that  inscrip- 
tion with  a  coat  of  tar.    I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  they  brought  a  few  feathers  along. 

"This  free-list  bill  looks  like  a  cowardly  measure.  It  reminds  me  of  the  fellow  who 
was  knocked  down  in  a  free-for-all  street  fight,  and  the  crowd  of  toughs  gathered  around 
began  to  halloo,  'Soak  him  again,  he  has  no  friends/ 

It  certainly  is  the  work  of  amateurs,  who  seem  to  think  they  must  do  something 
quick,  so  they  follow  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  take  a  fall  out  of  the  easiest 
thing  in  sight.  The  idea  seems  to  be — the  farmer  and  the  stockman  are  easy  picking; 
they  have  not  much  organization;  they  are  too  busy  raising  food  for  the  rest  of  us  to 
protect  themselves:  so  by  all  means  let  us  commence  on  them,  and  if  we  have  good 
lack  in  taking  off  their  hide  we  will  do  our  best  to  pry  a  little  something  off  of  the  big 
hkhly-protected  trusts,  provided,  of  course,  they  do  not  object  too  strenuously. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  three  classes  of  farmers,  as  clearly  brought  out  in  a 
•  recent  article  of  Mr.  Henry  Wallace  in  the  American  Conservation  Magazine:  First, 
the  pioneer,  who  has  very  little  stock,  who  hunts  a  little,  fishes  a  little,  farms  a  little, 
and  fights  a  good  deal.  He  stays  for  a  little  while  and  moves  westward  in  search  of 
fresh  ad  ventures.  Then  comes  the  speculative  farmer,  or  soil  robber,  who  farms  about 
three  times  as  much  land  as  he  ought  to,  skims  off  the  cream,  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
unearned  increment,  and  moves  on.  Then  comes  the  man  we  will  call  the  "real 
farmer, "  who  comes  to  stay,  to  build  schoolhouses,  churches,  and  a  home  for  himself 
and  family  where  he  and  his  children  will  live  for  generations.  He  is  the  man  who 
is  interested  in  the  permanent  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  is  for  his  interest  to  put  back 
aa  much  as  he  takes  away  in  order  that  his  children  may  live  as  well  as  he  is  living. 
This  is  the  man  in  whose  behalf  I  beg  of  you  to  assist  in  making  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  one  blade  now  grows,  in  turning  the  scale  of  ever-diminishing  returns 
into  one  of  ever-increasing  returns.  It  will  put  bread  in  the  mouths  of  his  children 
and  in  the  mouths  of  yours  and  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  dwells  in  our 
country  now  or  will  dwell  here  in  the  future. 

u Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  to  ask  Judge  Cowan  a  question.  Does  this  conclude 
the  hearings,  as  far  as  your  parties  are  concerned? 

"Mr.  Cowan.  No;  Mr.  Lasater,  the  president  of  the  Cattle  Raisers'  Association, 
will  be  heard  particularly  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  cost  of  production  of  feeders 
and  feed  cattle  and  other  matters. 

"Senator  Stone.  There  were  some  questions  that  I  wished  to  ask  for  information, 
and  it  is  too  late  to  take  them  up  with  Mr.  Burke.  I  can  ask  them  of  Mr.  Lasater 
to-morrow. 

"Mr.  Cowan.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Lasater  would  prefer  to  go  on  to-morrow — it  is  getting 
late  now. 

"Senator  Heyburn.  Is  this  gentleman  through? 

"Mr.  Burke.  I  will  say  that  I  have  made  a  little  written  statement  that  I  think 
would  interest  the  members  of  the  committee  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  producing  a 
beef  ateer.  I  have  an  idea  that  very  few  people  in  this  country  have  no  conception 
of  the  cost  to  produce  a  beef  steer,  and  I  have  made  a  statement  here,  and  I  will  read 
it  if  the  committee  would  like  to  hear  it.    The  statement  is  very  short. 

"Senator  La  Follette.  I  would  like  very  much  to  hear  it. 

"Mr.  Burke.  I  am  taking  the  estimated  average  cost  for  the  10-year  period  from 
1900  to  1910  of  producing  a  1,300-pound  beef,  fed  west  of  the  Missouri  River  in  dry- 
feed  lots,  also  a  statement  showing  the  gain  per  head  on  basis  of  average  market  prices. 
Now,  these  figures  are  based  on  our  own  business,  and  I  believe  our  business  as  well 
run,  as  closely  run,  and  as  profitably  run  as  that  of  any  similar  concern  in  the  West. 
The  cost  of  a  1,000  pound  feeding  steer,  at  $4  a  hundred — that  is  the  average  cost  of  10 
years,  the  10-year  period  I  am  talking  about  now — is  $40;  the  cost  of  60  bushels  of 
corn,  at  41  cents  a  Dushel,  $24;  the  cost  of  150  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  or  similar 
products,  at  1}  cents  per  pound,  $2.25;  the  cost  of  1,200  pounds  of  hay,  at  $5  a  ton, 
$3;  the  cost  of  labor,  $1;  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  feed  yards  and  equipment,  $1; 
the  cost  of  one  ahoat  (weight,  100  pounds),  at  $5  a  hundred,  $5.  Now,  I  should  say 
that  the  feeding  of  hogs,  the  production  of  pork,  is  an  indispensable  part  of  our  business. 
We  can  not  feed  cattle  in  our  country  economically  without  having  hogs  in  the  feed 
yard  with  the  cattle  to  take  care  of  the  waste  from  the  cattle.  It  is  the  only  economical 
way.  I  consider  the  hogs  the  main  source  of  our  production.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
feeding  of  hogs  in  the  countries  with  the  cattle  in  tne  feed  yard,  we  would  have  been 
out  of  the  feed  business  long  ago.  So  I  figure  him  right  in  in  the  cost.  Interest  on 
160  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  for  six  months,  $1.80.    Total,  $78.05. 

"Now,  estimated  average  returns  for  the  above  period  for  the  above  steer,  esti- 
mating a  300-pound  gain  for  the  feeding  period,  for  the  steer,  and  100-pound  gain 
for  the  hog  would  be 

u Senator  Stone.  How  many  hogs  did  you  feed  this  year? 
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"Mr.  Burke.  We  figure  that  we  can  feed  one  small  hog  to  a  steer— a  ahoat— what 
we  call  a  shoat— and  as  he  grows  larger,  and  consumes  more,  by  the  time  he  has 
reached  getting  up  toward  maturity  we  can  not  feed  so  many,  when  the  feeding  is 
carefully  done  and  there  is  no  waste  being  thrown  out  it  will  take  two  steers  to  feed 
a  matured  hog. 

" Matured  steers,  weighing  1,300  pounds,  netting  $5.25  a  hundred,  $68.25.  Now, 
that  is  netting  at  home— netting  the  producer  $5.25.  Fat  hogs,  averaging  200  pounds, 
at  5  cents,  $10.    Total  returns,  $78.25. 

"  Now,  the  total  cost  of  producing  that  animal  was  $78.05,  you  remember.  That 
would  make  an  average  profit  of  20  cents  a  head.  The  first  thing  that  would  present 
itself  to  the  mind,  or  to  a  person  to  whom  you  had  read  that  paper,  would  be  that  you 
can  make  20  cents  a  heaa  on  the  cattle  that  you  feed.  It  simply  goes  to  show  that 
what  is  stated  in  my  talk  earlier,  that  you  can  not  profitably  feed  cattle  except  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  large  tracts  of  land,  is  true. 

"  Senator  Stone.  What  is  your  answer  to  your  own  question,  that  you  can  not  feed 
cattle  at  a  profit  af  20  cents  per  head? 

"Mr.  Burke.  Well,  I  say,  for  instance,  we  feed  three  or  four  or  five  thousand  cattle 
every  year  during  the  feeding  season,  and  if  we  only  made  20  cents  a  head  the  result 
would  oe  so  insignificant,  if  that  is  all  the  profit  there  was  in  our  business,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  talk  about  staying  in  the  business  any  longer  than  it  would  take  to 
liquidate. 

Senator  Stone.  We  have  a  good  many  feeders:  we  feed  anywhere  from  1  carload  to 
10  or  12  on  a  farm.  If  they  make  only  20  cents  a  head,  what  do  they  get  for  their  corn 
that  was  raised  and  was  put  into  the  cattle  and  hogs? 

"Mr.  Burke.  They  do  it  on  the  same  basis  that  I  figured  this  here;  they  would  get 
40  cents  a  bushel  for  their  corn — the  farmer  would. 

"Senator  La  Follette.  Where  do  you  make  your  profit? 

"Mr.  Burke.  We  make  our  profit  out  of  the  development  of  our  farm  lands.  We 
have  tracts  of  land  in  connection  with  these  various  ranches  where  we  are  feeding  our 
cattle,  and  by  developing  our  land  we  are  able  to  make  a  profit  or  money  oiit  of  that, 
and  then,  of  course,  we  can  market  our  corn  that  we  raise  at — and  when  I  say  40  cents  a 
bushel  there  I  take  that  as  the  average  market  price  that  we  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
corn  if  we  bought  it  all.  We  do  buy  part  of  it;  part  of  which  we  feed  and  part  of  it  we 
raise. 

-    "Senator  Stone.  Do  I  understand  that  you  go  on  from  year  to  year  feeding  four  to 
five  thousand  cattle? 

"Senator  La  Follette.  Cattle  and  hogs. 

"Mr.  Burke.  Cattle  and  hogs.  As  far  as  they  alone  are  concerned.  We  would  be 
very  glad  if  we  could  get  off  with  a  loss  of  $15,000  or  $20,000  a  year. 

"Senator  Bailey.  Mr.  Burke,  is  it  true  that  6  men  out  of  every  10  who  follow  the 
cattle-feeding  business  from  year  to  year  finally  are  broken? 

"Mr.  Burke.  Those  who  follow  it  strictly  as  a  cattle-feeding  business;  yes,  air. 
The  western  country  is  full  of  wrecks  of  men  who  started  in  on  that  proposition. 
One  after  another  has  dropped  off,  and  they  have,  every  one  of  them,  as  far  as  I  know, 
either  gone  out  of  the  business  or  gone  broke.  There  is  no  profit  in  the  feeding  business 
perse. 

"Now,  I  would  like  to  read  a  statement  showing  the  conditions  as  they  exist.  This 
is  an  abnormally  bad  year  for  our  business. 

"The  estimated  cost  during  the  winter  of  1910  and  1911  of  producing  a  1,800-pound 
beef  steer  west  of  the  Missouri  River  in  dry  feed  lot;  also  statement  snowing  the  loss 
per  head  on  basis  of  average  market  prices: 

Cost  of  1,000-pound  feeding  steer,  at  $4.75  per  hundredweight $47. 60 

Cost  of  60  bushels  corn,  at  40  cents  per  bushel 24. 00 

Cost  of  150  pounds  cotton-seed  meal  or  similar  product,  at  1}  cents  per  pound. .  2. 25 

Cost  of  1,200  pounds  hay,  at  $8  per  ton 4.80 

Cost  of  labor LOO 

Cost  of  maintenance  of  feed  yards  and  equipment 1. 00 

Cost  of  one  shote  (weight,  100  pounds),  at  $8  per  hundredweight 8. 00 

Interest  on  $60,  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  for  six  months L8A 

Total 90.36 

"  I  just  have  a  telegram  in  my  pocket  from  15  cars  that  we  had  in  Chicago  yesterday 
and  to-day  which  weighed  from  1,400  to  1,500  pounds,  that  brought  in  Chicago  from 
$5.95  to  $6.10  a  hundred.  That  is  in  Chicago.  It  cost  us  about  40  cents  a  hundred 
to  ship  our  cattle  from  our  feeding  stations  to  Chicago.  That  is  about  the  bask  on 
which  we  have  been  selling  our  cattle  all  winter— 6  cents  a  hundred  in  Chicago. 
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Estimated  returns  for  the  above  steer,  estimating  a  300-pound  pain  for  the  feeding  period 

for  the  steer  and  100-pound  gain  for  the  nog. 

Matured  steer,  weighing  1,300  pounds,  netting  $5.60  per  hundredweight $72. 80 

Fat  hog,  averaging  200  pounds,  netting  $5.50  per  hundredweight 1L  00 

Loss  per  head 6.55 

Total 90.35 

"I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  in  this  country 
who  are  annually  losing  $6.55  on  the  cattle  that  they  have  fed;  on  the  cattle  they  lose 
from  $10  to  $20 

" Senator  Stone.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  reciprocity  in  any  way? 

"Mr.  Burke.  No.  sir;  I  attribute  it  to  simply  conditions  altogether  in  this  country, 
but  1  do  say-j-and  I  base  this  point  showing  the  very  narrow  margins  on  which  the  feed- 
ing business  is  done  in  this  country.11 

What  is  true  in  these  cases  is  true  in  all  such  cases,  and  to  a  greater 
degree  in  many  localities. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  these  statements,  and  they  can  be  abundantly  verified 
it  is  plain  mat  men  will  not  stay  in  the  business  which  yields  them  no  profit  above  the 
cost  of  carrying  it  on.  Therefore,  if  Congress  should  place  cattle  and  meats  upon  the 
free  list,  and  u  it  should  result  therefrom  that  the  value  which  is  received  by  them 
in  the  markets  is  reduced  to  the  point  where  business  is  not  profitable,  it  must  result 
in  a  continual  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  produced  and  marketed  in  this  country, 
and  the  production  would  soon  fall  below  the  consumption. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  extent  to  which  foreign  production  takes  the  place  in  home 
markets  of  the  beef  that  is  produced  in  this  country,  to  the  same  extent  will  follow  a 
decline  in  our  home  production.  As  we  can  not  find  a  foreign  market  except  in  Eng- 
land, and  as  the  English  trade  in  fresh  beef  has  been  practically  taken  by  Argentina, 
and  to  some  extent  by  other  South  American  countries  likely  to  grow  rapidly,  ana 
by  Australia,  the  producer  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  would  simply  be  bottled  up 
deprived  of  his  home  market  without  any  opportunity  of  reaching  a  foreign  market. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  England  is  our  only  fresh-beef  market  to  speak  of. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  this  would  be  to  the  ultimate  good  oi  the  country 
is  one  which  ought  to  claim  the  earnest  attention  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  Congress. 

Even  if  we  should  admit  that  it  would  result  in  some  slight  reduction  in  the  price 
of  beef  off  the  block  as  sold  by  the  retailer,  which  is  extremely  doubtful,  can  Congress 
afford  to  sacrifice  the  live-stock  producing  interests,  including  the  great  farming 
interests  interwoven  with  it,  and  ultimately  make  this  country  an  importing  nation 
for  its  meat  supply? 

UNITED  STATES  PACKERS  THE  ONLY  POSSIBLE  IMPORTERS  TO  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  packers  of  the  United  States  have  secured  large  inter- 
ests in  Argentina  and  that  they  are  in  the  process  of  acquiring  large  interests  in  Uruguay 
and  Paraguay,  and  considering  their  business  acumen  and  world-wide  trade,  and  that 
they  will  secure  interests  in  every  good  live-stock  producing  country  in  South  America 
wherever  obtainable^  as  they  have  in  Argentina  as  well  as  Canada,  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  that  when  it  comes  to  supplying  the  trade  at  American  seaports  with  any 
sort  of  meats  brought  into  this  country,  they  will  not  be  second  to  their  competitors 
who  may  establish,  or  who  have  already  established,  the  meat-packing  and  snipping 
business  in  South  America. 

Even  one  who  has  given  the  matter  no  considerable  thought,  but  who  knows  that 
at  every  large  city  located  at  our  seaports  and  in  the  interior,  the  packers  of  the  United 
States  own  their  storage  and  refrigerator  houses,  costing  vast  sums  of  money,  their 
delivering  facilities  and  refrigerator  cars  for  transportation,  will  at  once  conclude 
that  there  can  be  no  competition  from  foreign  concerns  located  in  Argentina  and 
elsewhere.  It  would  take  practically  30  days  for  a  vessel  to  reach  New  York  from 
Buenos  Aires.  The  fact  of  loading  a  vessel  with  dressed  beef  for  New  York  would  at 
once  be  known,  and  unless  the  importer  into  this  country  is  prepared  with  similar 
facilities  to  the  packers  already  located  here,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  concern 
desiring  to  import  meats  into  this  country  to  expect  to  handle  it  without  usingsimilar 
facilities  to  those  already  owned  and  operated  by  our  own  packing  houses.  There  is 
little  or  no  return  lading  from  the  United  States  to  Argentina  or  other  South  American 
countries  or  to  Australia.  Theie  is  no  established  line  of  steamers  equipped  for  the 
trade  in  drooped  meats  which  could  ply  between  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires  expect- 
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ing  return  lading.  The  case  is  quite  different  with  respect  to  return  lading  from 
England  and  other  European  ports  to  South  American  ports.  The  expense,  there- 
fore, would  be  much  greater  to  land  fresh  meat  in  this  country  than  it  is  to  land  it  at 
Liverpool.  But  aside  from  the  expense,  the  risk  of  the  shipper  in  such  case  of  meeting 
a  low  market  or  of  being  unable  to  sell,  without  the  facilities  for  cold  storage  ana 
without  the  facilities  for  distribution,  would  be  practically  insurmountable.  Not 
among  the  least  of  these  difficulties  would  be  that  of  securing  a  purchaser  from  the 

Erincipal  butchers  at  the  large  centers.  The  local  butcher  becomes  a  purchaser  from 
is  source  of  supply,  accustomed  to  using  meats  of  certain  quality  ana  to  having  the 
same  delivered  at  his  door  upon  request,  and  he  has  the  opportumty  of  going  into  the 
storage  houses  and  examining  the  carcasses  and  securing  what  he  wants,  as  is  done 
daily  right  here  in  the  city  of  Washington.  No  sensible  butcher  would  break  away 
from  his  connections  and  source  of  supply  unless  satisfied  of  a  constant  supply  of  meat 
of  the  character  he  desires. 

These  facts  being  true,  it  is  perfectly  patent  that  no  one  except  the  packers  of  the 
United  States  having  large  interests  in  Argentina,  the  only  country  from  which  we 
could  expect  any  imports  at  present,  could  possibly  supply  the  meat  which  might  be 
induced  to  move  to  tnis  country  by  placing  meats  upon  the  free  list. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  present  figures  of  the  average  price  at  which  beef  is  sold  at 
retail.  Every  one  who  has  attempted  to  investigate  it  finds  that  the  price  depends 
upon  two  things:  One  is  the  quality  of  the  beef,  the  other  the  locality  wnere  it  is  sold, 
neither  of  which  bears  any  relation  to  the  wholesale  price. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  cost  of  beef.  Upon  that  has  been  based 
the  charge  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Practically  all  of  the  assertions  have  been  made  by 
some  one  who  has  purchased  a  porterhouse  or  a  sirloin  steak  or  a  ribroast,  without  any 
attention  being  paid  to  the  cost  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  meats.  The  rich,  the  opulent, 
and  those  who  have  no  horns  upon  their  hands  from  labor;  those  sitting  in  offices  and 
little  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  those  who  are  unused  to  the  hardships  of  pro- 
ducing tne  beef  supply  of  the  country,  have  written  the  greatest  number  of  articles, 
given  the  largest  number  of  interviews,  and  animadverted  most  extensively  on  the 
nigh  cost  of  living,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  the  beefsteaks  which  they  desire  to  live 
upon.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  they  forget  that  they  are  demanding  from  their  butchers 
the  best  qualities  of  corn-fed  beef  and  the  costliest  parts  of  that  Beef;  and  to  the  vast 
number  of  people  whose  tastes  have  been  educated  to  the  best  there  is,  the  cheapest 
is  unknown.  Thousands  of  small  cities  and  towns  of  this  country  are  to-day  supplied 
with  refrigerated  beef  of  the  first  class,  where  people  formerly  depended  upon  the  local 
slaughter  or  locally  raised  cattle;  and  this  is  perfectly  well  known  to  every  member 
Congress  of  any  observation  and  experience.  When  we  were  very  poor  (and  this  is 
not  intended  to  cast  any  reflection)  and  earned  $50  or  $100  a  month,  we  felt  that  we 
were  to  be  congratulated  at  the  fact  that  we  could  walk  to  the  local  butcher  shop,  or 
that  our  wives  could  walk  to  the  local  butcher  shop,  and  buy  the  best  that  we  could 
get.  We  bought  it  cheap  because  the  butcher  was  at  no  expense,  except  the  cost  of 
purchasing  and  butchering  his  cattle,  inferior  as  they  were  to  what  we  buy  to-day. 
Vet  to-day  in  every  city  and  town  of  any  considerable  importance,  the  housewife 
telephones  to  the  butcher,  and  be  the  purchase  great  or  small  the  butcher,  in  response, 
delivers  the  package  at  the  door. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  a  beefsteak  or  a  roast  or  a  soup  bone  to-day  and 
what  it  was  25  years  ago,  lies  in  the  service  which  we  demand  of  the  local  butcher. 
I  am  not  saying  that  those  whom  I  represent  charge  that  the  butcher  who  sells  at  retail 
is  making  too  much  money.  In  20  years  rents  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  in  this 
country  have  increased  at  least  100  per  cent,  and  in  many  cases  much  more  than  that 
It  costs  twice  as  much  now,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  to  feed  a  horse  as  it  did  15  years 
ago.  Wages  of  every  sort  have  increased  almost  as  much.  The  rent  of  the  dwelling, 
however  humble  it  may  be,  of  the  butcher  and  his  employee,  has  doubled  in  20  years. 
The  expense  that  he  is  put  to  in  every  item  of  living  is  far  greater  than  it  was  then. 
So  we  must  expect  that  the  difference  between  what  it  costs  to  procure  the  carcass 
which  he  sells  over  the  block  now  and  what  it  did  cost  him  20  years  ago  is  necessarily 
very  much  greater,  else  he  could  not  continue  in  the  business.  Sensible  men  will 
consider  this  because  they  all  know  it. 

THE   WHOLESALE  PRICE   OF  MEATS. 

While  much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  price  of  a  beefsteak  or  a  roast  by  public 
speech  and  in  newspaper  articles,  the  public  nave  not  generally  been  well  informed 
tn rough  those  sources  of  the  wholesale  price  of  the  beef  in  the  carcass.  It  may  be  that 
in  instances  the  retail  butcher  has  exacted  an  unreasonable  profit  in  individual  trans- 
actions in  his  price  at  retail  compared  to  what  he  paid  at  wholesale,  yet  in  the 
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gate  of  their  business  the  treat  majority  of  butchers  have  not  accumulated  very 
much,  partly  because  a  small  business  after  paying  the  expense  of  living,  no  matter 
what  the  profits  are  in  percentages,  does  not  yield  an  aggregate  approaching  on  wealth, 
and  partly  because  of  the  small  volume  of  the  business  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
butcner  shops  throughout  the  country. 

There  seems  to  be  no  particular  ratio  between  the  retail  price  and  the  wholesale 
price.  As  we  have  stated  above,  we  are  not  able  to  furnish  tne  retail  prices.  Every 
one  is  a  purchaser  and  he  may  judge  for  himself,  but  we  present  herewith  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  beef  at  several  of  the  representative  cities  of  the  United  States  and  the 
average  wholesale  price  at  Washington  City,  and  the  wholesale  prices  of  American 
beef  at  London  substantially  on  the  same  dates,  or  at  all  events  about  the  same  periods, 
so  that  if  you  see  fit  you  may  judge  for  yourselves  and  the  public  who  may  read  what 
is  here  presented  what  the  relation  is  and  what  it  ought  to  be  between  the  wholesale 
price  and  the  retail  price  of  beef.  And  you  may  likewise  judge  whether  there  is  any 
ratio  that  pertains  between  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  beef.  To  our  minds 
the  fact  of  1  or  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  the  wholesale  price  cuts  little,  if  any. 
figure,  in  the  retail  price.  The  following  is  submitted  as  the  wholesale  prices  of  beef, 
and  the  sources  of  the  information  are  stated  in  connection  with  each  of  the  tables 
submitted: 

Average  wholesale  price  per  pound  for  River  Plata  mutton  and  beef  at  Central  Meat 

Market,  London,  1898-1911.1 


fCompfledfram  London  market  reports  showing  the  wholesale  prices  per  pound  of 
and  beef  at  Central  Meat  Market,  In  London,  from  1898  to  December 

River  Plata  mutton 
1012.] 

lei 

Frozen 
mutton. 

Be 

Date. 

Frozen. 

Chilled. 

Hind 
quarters. 

Fore 
quarters. 

Hind 
quarters. 

Fore 
quarters. 

Average-^ 

1898. 

Cents. 
0.63 
0.88 
10.65 
6.50 
7.60 
7.60 
7.82 
7.38 
7.40 
7.28 
7.28 
6.30 
6.32 
8.30 
7.38 
8.60 
7.64 
7.25 
6.08 
6.72 
6.72 
7.77 
7.38 
6.08 
6.08 
7.38 
6.85 
5.62 
5.50 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1800. 

1900. 

1»L 

7.60 
8.87 
8.11 
6.05 
6.73 
7.06 
7.52 
7.82 
7.38 
6.45 
6.72 
7.11 
8.60 
0.06 
11.86 
6.08 
7.77 
6.85 
7.25 
6.85 
6.85 
6.08 
7.25 
7.25 
7.87 
7.75 

5.58 
7.60 
5.83 
5.54 
5.43 
5.43 
5.07 
6.41 
5.86 
5.66 
5.03 
6.45 
7.64 
8.30 
8.08 
6.66 
6.06 
6.40 
5.66 
5.40 
5.66 
5.03 
6.10 
5.03 
5.62 
5.37 

1MB. 

1003 

10M 

8.82 
8.47 
8.26 
0.25 
0.01 
0.60 
8.17 

10.28 
6.50 
0.62 

11.20 

13.17 
0.22 

10.93 
8.06 

11.88 
7.11 
7.77 
8.06 
8.30 
7.00 
8.75 
0.00 

6.21 

1006 

6.00 

1906 

6.00 

1007 

6.65 

1008 

7.08 

1000                             ..  .. 

6.73 

1910— January 

5.58 

6.86 

March 

7.26 

April 

8.04 

May 

8.48 

0.76 

July 

6.06 

7.77 

5.27 

October 

6.50 

5.63 

6.80 

6.08 

6.60 

March    *           , 

6.08 

April 

6.12 

May 

6.60 

July 

6.75 
7.75 
6.87 
6.75 
6.37 

6.75 
7.00 
7.62 
6.50 
6.25 

4.62 
4.25 
5.12 
4.25 
4.37 

7.75 
7.75 
0.25 
7.75 
7.37 

4.60 

4.62 

6.25 

4.37 

5.12 

7.87 
8.75 
8.37 
8.12 
8.50 

8.12 
7.50 
7.25 
7.00 
7.25 

6.37 

6*87 
6.87 
5.12 
6.12 

11.25 

10.12 

10.00 

8.25 

0.50 

6.87 

7.25 

7.12 

6.00 

7.12 

i  Files  missing 
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Wholesale  prices  of  dressed  beef. 

[Data  to  date  for  Chicago  and  New  York  from  January,  1907,  to  January,  1018;  Boston  and  San  Franeboo 

not  available.] 

[Cents  per  pound.] 


Year  and  month  (on  or  about  first 
day  of  month). 


1907— January . 

April... 

July.... 

Oetober. 
1906— January. 

April... 

July 

Ootober. 
1909— January. 

April... 

July.... 

Ootober. 
1910— January. 

Ootober. 
1911— January. 

April... 

July 

Ootober. 
1913— January. 

April... 

July.... 

Ootober. 
1913— January. 


Chicago. 


medium  native 
steers, 


Low. 


High.     Low. 


New  York. 


west- 
ern dressed, 
choice  native, 
light  and  heavy, 


High. 


Cents. 


Boston. 


Beef,  whole 
cattle,  choice. 


Low. 


Cents. 
8 

? 
? 

4 

10 

? 

10 

ii 

10 

8 
9 


High. 


San  Francisco. 


Carcass,  prime 

heavy  steers, 

over  680 

pounds. 


Low. 


Cents. 

Of 

8 


High. 


C^HsV* 


Wholesale  pries  of  beef  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
[Actual  sales  as  reported  weekly  by  Swift  A  Co.] 


Week  ended— 


1911. 
May  13 

May  20 

May  27 

JuneS 

June  10 

Junel7 

June  24 

Julyl 

July  8 

July  15 

July  22 

July  29 

Aug.  5 

Aug.  12 

Aug.  19 

Aug.  20 

Sept.  2 

Sept  9 

Sept  18 

Sept.  23 

Sent  30. 

Oct.7 

OctH 

Oct.21 

Oct  28 

Nov.4 

Nov.  11 

Nov.  18 


Cents  per 
pound. 


8.83 
9.02 
8.66 
9.01 
9.00 
9.09 
8.66 
8.06 
8.26 
7.35 
8.48 
9.00 
8.76 
8.37 
8.27 
8.53 
8.59 
8.10 
8.00 
7.98 
8.11 
8.31 
8.05 
8.37 
8.15 
8.45 
7.67 
7.96 


Weekended— 


1911— Continued. 

Nov.  25 

Dec  2 

Den.  9 

Dec.  16 '. 

Deo.  23 

Dec.  30 

1912. 

Jan. 6. 

Jan. 13 

Jan.  20 

Jan.  27 

Feb.3 

Feb.  10 

Feb.  17 

Feb.  24 

Mar.2 

Mar.9 

Mar.  16 

Mar.  23 

Mar.30 

Apr.  6 

Apr.  13 

Apr.  20 

Apr.  27 

May  4 

May  11 

May  18 


Cents  per 
pound. 


7.86 
7.87 
8. 46 

7.91 
8.77 
8.60 


8.91 

9.80 

9.77 

9.18 

889 

8. 78 

873 

856 

9.61 

9.62 

Ml  10 

M.01 

9.68 

9.57 

10.08 

10.22 

1087 

1L60 

19.16 

W.67 
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Wholesale  price  of  beef  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C. — Continued. 
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Weak  ended— 


Weak  ended— 


Gents  per 
pound. 


1912— Continued. 

May  25 

Jane  1 , 

June  8 

June  16 

Jane  22 

Jane  29 

Jalyo 

July  13 

July  20 

July  27 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  17 

Aug.  24 

Aug.  81 

Sept- 7 


1912— Continued. 

Sept.  14 

Sept  21 

Sept.  28 

Oot.5 

Oct.  12 

Oot.19 

Oct  26 

Nov.2 

Nov.9 

Nov.16 

Nov.23 

Not.  30 

Deo.  7 

Deo.  14 

Dec.  21 

Deo.  28 


10.70 


0) 


9.65 

10.18 

10.30 

9.55 

9.09 

9.50 

10.16 

9.51 

ia70 

8.28 

10.19 

1033 

10.08 

1017 


» Not  published. 
Average  weekly  price  per  head  for  native  (criollas)  fat  steers  at  Buenos  Aires,  1899-1912.* 


Dates.*      ' 

Price  per  head. 

Dates 

Price  per  head. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

High 

1899. 
JflnttflfT 

916. 

3ft 

190^— Con  tinned. 
July7 

$22.08 
25.48 
25.48 
26.32 
27.60 
25.48 

25.48 
26.32 
27.60 
26.33 
26.33 
26.33 
25.48 
28.87 
29.72 
29.72 
31.84 
3a  57 

27.60 
28.85 
25.48 
27.60 
29.72 
26.32 
26.48 
27.60 
27.60 
29.72 
28.87 
25.48 

21.23 
23.35 
23.35 
23.35 
25.48 
23.35 

823.35 

A-nrfL. 

17.80 
20.52 
22.20 

23.62 
22.92 
20.62 
24.74 

29.06 
19.67 
20.78 
20.36 

17.64 
17.26 
22.21 
24.10 

21.82 
22.72 
21.23 
20.17 

20.60 
21.23 
19.10 
27.04 

22.72 
22.72 
22.29 
24.42 
23.36 
22.29 

Aug.  4 

27.60 

XtOv-----  . ... • 

Sept.  1 

27.60 

Oo&ber 

Oct.  6 

27.60 

Nov.  3 

29.72 

1900. 

Decl 

27.60 

January 

1906. 
Jan.  6 .                    

Aplil.  rr-        - 

Jn]v                                                       

27.60 

October 

Feb.  2 

27.60 

Mar.  2 

28.87 

1901. 

Apr.  6 

27.60 

JiumaTT 

May  4. 

27.60 

AurlL ,.,... 

June  1 

27.60 

TfOV---*- 

July  8 

27.60 

October 

Aug.  3 

29.72 

Sept.  7 

31.84 

1902. 

Oct.5 

31.84 
33.97 

Tannarv 

Nov.2 

AuriL 

Dec.  7 

31.84 

JnTr..... 

1907. 
Jan.  4 

October 

29.72 

1903. 

Feb.l 

27.60 

Tanfiarr 

Mar.  1 

26.32 

AnriL.. 

Apr.  5 

29.72 

TnlV  -_.. 

May  3 

31.84 

October 

June  7 

29.72 

JulyS 

26.33 

M04 

Aug.  2 

29.72 

• 

fATiniirv 

Sept.  6 

29.72 

Oct.  4 

81.84 

Ttitv  1-7 

Nov.  1 

30.67 

Oct.  1-7 

Dec  6 

27.60 

1905. 
Jan   5-11 

19HR. 
Jan.  3 

23.35 

Veb  3-S» 

Feb.  7 

25.48 

Mar   3-8 

Mar,  a    ,     . 

26.48 

A-nr   6-12. 

Apr.  3 

25.48 

HVv  4-9      

May  1 

27.60 

25.48 

i  From  Review  of  River  Plata,  Buenos  Aires. 

t  Prior  to  July  1,  1904,  the  exact  dates  to  which  these  prices  refer  are  not  given  in  the  Review  of  the 
River  Plata,  bat  an  effort  has  been  made  in  this  table  to  quote  prices  for  the  first  business  week  of  each 
month  named. 
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Average  weekly  price  per  head  for  native  (criollas)fat  steers  at  Buenos  Aires,  1899-191t- 

Continued. 


Dates. 


1906— Continued. 

July  3 

Aug.  7 

Sept.  4 

Oct.  2 

Nov.  6 

Dec.  4 

1909. 

Jan.  1 

Feb.  5 

Mar.  5 

Apr.  2 

May7 

June  4 

July  2 

Aug.  6 

Sept.  3 

Oct.  1 

Nov.5 

Dec.  3 

1910. 

Jan.  7 

Feb.  4 

Mar.  4 

Apr.  1 

May  6 

June  3 

Julyl 


Price  per  head. 

Low. 

High. 

125.48 

$27.60 

27.00 

29.72 

27.60 

29.72 

27.60 

29.72 

27.60 

29.72 

27.60 

29.72 

23.36 

25.48 

23.35 

25.48 

25.48 

27.60 

23.35 

25.48 

25.48 

27.60 

23.35 

25.48 

25.48 

27.60 

23.35 

25.48 

29.72 

31.84 

31.84 

33.97 

33.97 

36.09 

29.72 

31.84 

25.48 

27.60 

23.35 

25.48 

25.48 

27.60 

25.48 

27.60 

25.48 

27.60 

25.48 

27.60 

25.48 

27.60 

"i 

Dates. 


1910— Continued. 

Aug.  5 

8ept  2 

Oct.  7 

Nov.  4 

Dec  9 

1911. 

Jan.  6 

Feb.  3 

Mar.  3 

)912. 

JulyS 

July  12 

July  19 

July  26 

Aug.  2 

Aug.  23 

Aug.  30 

Sept.  6 

Sept.  13 

Sept.  20 

Sept.  27 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  18 

Oct.  25 

Nov.  15 

Nov.  22 


Price  per  head. 


127.60 
26.33 
26.33 
29.72 
25.48 


23.35 
25.48 
27.60 


36.12 
38.25 
38.25 
38.25 
38.25 
42.50 
42.50 
42.50 
42.50 
42.50 
42.50 
38.25 
38.25 
38.25 
38.25 
38.25 


$20.72 

29. 4i 
28.41 

31.84 
27.60 


25.48 
27.09 
29,72 


40.37 
40.37 
4a  37 
4a  37 
44.62 
44.62 
44.62 
44.62 
44.62 
44.62 
4a  37 
40.37 
40.37 
40.37 
40.37 


COMPARISON  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

All  animals  are  raised,  and  if  not  raised  by  the  feeder  they  are  purchased  at  the 
central  market  and  not  generally  bought  directly  from  the  ranee,  so  that  the  farmer 
becomes  equally  interested  with  respect  to  the  price  of  the  finished  product  with 
the  growers  and  feeders,  so  called,  from  whom  he  purchases. 

As  is  well  known,  the  price  of  cattle  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  good,  and  has 
afforded  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  producer.  But  there  is  no  chance  whatsoever  for 
the  producer  to  have  encouragement  to  continue  production  except  where  the  incen- 
tive lies  in  the  price  which  he  may  obtain  for  wnat  he  raises — either  from  what  he 
raises  and  fattens  for  the  market  or  from  what  he  raises  and  fattens  for  somebody  else 
to  put  on  the  market. 

From  what  has  been  shown  it  seems  clear  that  the  price  of  cattle  has  advanced, 
and  but  for  that  we  would  not  produce  the  supply  we  have  to-day,  which  would  result 
in  decreased  production  of  cattle. 

If  the  duty  on  cattle  and  meats  is  removed  and  cattle  and  meats  are  landed  in 
this  country  without  such  duty,  it  will  demoralize  the  business.  No  man  will  engage 
in  the  business  of  cattle  breeding  away  from  local  farms  unless  the  price  temptehSn 
to  take  a  chance  on  the  investment,  and  he  must  have  the  place  to  carry  on  hie 
business,  to  procure  which  he  must  now  pay  a  very  large  increased  cost  on  land. 

Singularly  enough,  it  seems  to  us,  the  Government  has  been  too  short-sighted  in 
foiling  to  lease  its  public  lands  and  thus  enable  stock  raisers  to  engage  in  a  breeding 
business. 

The  benefits  which  might  possibly  flow  from  the  free  introduction  of  meats  from 
foreign  countries  would  be  far  exceeded  were  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
renting  the  public  lands  on  some  basis  which  would  induce  the  breeder  of  cattle  in 
our  own  country  to  use  the  land,  which  is  so  largley  vacant  and  unoccupied,  for  that 
purpose  and  now  utilized  for  only  nomadic  grazing. 

What  is  the  use  of  Congress  trying  to  secure  cheaper  meats  from  countries  which 
can  grow  cattle  cheaper  than  we  can,  when  lying  at  our  own  doors  are  vast  areas  of 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  which  the  laws  forbid  anyone  to  fence,  and  thus 
forbid  anyone  to  occupy  as  a  breeding  and  grazing  ranch?  There  are  300,000,000 
acres  of  land  in  this  country  belonging  to  the  United  States  which  are  practically 
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unfit  for  settlement,  which,  if  leased  in  large  enough  quantities  to  induce  private 
capital  to  test  for  water  by  wells,  would  be  Teased  and  fenced,  and  thus  induce  the 
establishment  thereon  of  breeding  ranches,  as  well  as  increase  the  cattle  production 
of  the  United  States.  If  Congress  is  so  interested  in  procuring  the  cheapest  meats 
that  can  be  afforded  in  this  country,  why  resort  to  putting  cattle  and  meats  on  the 
free  list  when  the  opportunity  for  increased  production  in  our  country  is  so  patent? 
For  lack  of  popularity  the  subject  has  not  been  much  agitated  in  Congress.  Nomadic 
grazing  has  led  many  people,  some  of  whom  are  in  Congress,  to  desire  a  continuance 
of  that  condition,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  example  of  leasing  Indian  reser- 
vations and  the  use  of  the  forest  reserves  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  public 
lands  can  be  used  to  increase  the  cattle  in  the  United  States  on  the  only  cheap  lands 
which  we  have  available  for  that  purpose. 

To  bring  the  cattle  producer  01  this  country  into  competition  with  the  cheapest 
labor  and  the  cheapest  lands  in  Mexico,  and  with  the  cheapest  labor  and  cheapest 
lands  in  South  America,  by  placing  cattle  on  the  free  list  and  by  placing  meats  on 
the  free  list,  would  be  a  crime  against  the  Nation. 

Why  should  we  give  to  Mexico,  the  northern  half  of  which  is  as  good  a  breeding 
country  as  is  western  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  or  southern  California,  the  free 
markets  for  cattle,  and  thus  raise  the  price  of  their  lands  while  reducing  the  price  of 
ours,  when  lying  at  our  doors  are  vast  areas  in  the  semiarid  regions  of  the  United  States 
which  could  be  as  well  utilized  as  are  the  lands  in  Mexico,  without  an  opportunity 
for  private  control  and  development  of  our  own  lands  afforded  to  those  wno  would 
m  readily  engage  in  the  business  as  those  who  would  engage  in  it  in  Mexico? 

Even  Mexico  has  no  such  absurd  policy  of  leaving  its  land  unoccupied  and  idle 
where  the  men  with  means  to  do  so  desire  to  acquire  the  same  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  cattle,  developing  water,  and  otherwise  making  the  lands  useful  lor  the 
present  and  future. 

As  to  the  result  of  placing  Mexican  cattle  upon  the  free  list,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  this  country  could  gain  no  benefit  therefrom.  As  heretofore  shown,  the  imports 
for  11  months  amounted  to  268,891,  which  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  cattle  of  this  country  other  than  milch  cows,  as  shown  by  the  preceding  state- 
ment. If  placed  on  the  free  list,  the  value  of  cattle  in  Mexico  would  simply  be 
advanced  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff,  and  the  Government  would  be  deprived  of 
the  revenue. 

It  is  currently  reported,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  prove  it,  that  contracts  for  the 
ode  of  cattle  which  move  to  the  United  States  are  bing  made  in  Mexico  on  the  condi- 
tion that  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  removes  we  duty  then  the  amount  of  the 
duty  will  be  added  to  the  contract  price.  Naturally  this  is  so,  because  cattle  bought 
in  Mexico  to  be  brought  to  the  United  States  must  pay  the  duty.  This  being  the 
market,  and  the  only  market  for  such  cattle,  the  price  is  fixed  in  Mexico  by  the  Ameri- 
can standard,  and  the  importer  must  pay  the  duty.  We  can  not  expect  that  the  owner 
of  cattle  in  Mexico  would  have  little  enough  sense  to  sell  his  cattle  for  less  than  the 
American  price  for  the  same  quality  could  they  be  brought  to  this  country  free.  So, 
therefore,  whether  such  stipulations  are  made  or  not  in  contracts,  that  would  be  the 
result. 

Any  result  which  must  necessarily  follow  would  be  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
grazing  lands  in  Mexico,  which  sell  at  an  average  of  not  more  than  50  cents  per  acre, 
and  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  value  of  grazing  lands  in  the  United  States  but 
without  an  increase  in  the  value  of  cattle  until  the  vast  areas  in  Mexico  could  be 
occupied  and  the  breeding  of  cattle  resumed  and  extended,  which  would  require 
several  vears.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  takes  five  years  to  produce  a  4-year- 
old  beef  steer. 

Once  the  cattle-raising  business  in  the  United  States  is  led  to  understand  that  it 
most  compete  with  production  in  the  cheapest  producing  countries  of  the  world,  the 
discouragement  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  cattle  bred,  raised, 
and  fed  in  the  United  States. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  such  a  result  brings  disaster  to  the  business, 
disaster  to  the  farmers,  and  disaster  to  every  interest  dependent  upon  the  production 
of  live  stock. 

So  we  have  come  to  the  point  in  this  argument  that  the  public  can  not  benefit  by 
endeavoring  to  enforce  a  business  to  be  carried  on  without  profit,  because  if  it  must 
be  so  carried  on  it  must  case.  Regardless  of  whatever  system  of  laws  brings  about  such 
result,  in  the  end  who  is  to  be  benefited? 

If  it  is  proper  to  put  cattle  and  meat  on  the  free  list  then  every  other  food  product 
ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  free  list.  If  it  is  proper  to  do  that,  everything  we  wear 
Wght  to  be  placed  upon  the  free  list.     If  it  is  proper  to  do  that,  everything  we  buy 
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and  use  ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  bo  that  the  logic  of  the  argument  to  place 
live  stock  and  meats  on  the  tree  list  leads  inevitably  to  free  trade,  and  free  trade  leads 
inevitably  to  disaster.  It  means  that  Congress  will  attempt  to  force  us  to  sell  in 
competition  with  the  world  when  we  can  not  ship  to  any  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  the  products  we  raise  without  paying  a  duty  in  order  to  have  access  to  their 

marketB. 

Yet  Congress  will  levy  considerable  duties  upon  the  imports  of  nearly  everything 
that  we  buy.  Wherein  lies  the  justice  of  it?  It  can  not  be  justified  unless  at  the 
same  time  everything  useful  and  needful  shall  likewise  be  placed  upon  the  free  list, 
which  no  party  would  dare  attempt. 

It  has  been  stated,  by  persons  uninformed  we  believe,  that  American  beef  was  sold 
in  London  at  prices  lower  than  those  in  this  country.  To  controvert  this  statement, 
I  take  at  random  from  the  official  records  of  the  London  Central  Market  for  August 
last,  the  price  of  United  States  beef  "Deptford-killed"  (Deptford  being  the  killing 
point  of  American  steers  shipped  to  London;  at  13  to  13f  cents  per  pound  in  the  carcasB. 
At  the  same  time{  i.e.,  during  the  month  of  August,  1912,  the  wholesale  price  of  beef 
in  Washington  City  ranged  from  9.76  cents  to  11.70  per  pound,  which  absolutely 
refutes  the  statement  that  American  beef  sold  cheaper  at  wholesale  in  London  than 
it  sold  in  the  United  States.  Doubtless  the  statement  that  American  beef  was  sold 
cheaper  was  based  upon  the  price  of  South  American  meats.  As  will  be  observed 
from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mumford,  heretofore  quoted,  the  South  American  meats 
from  Argentina  of  the  beet  quality  sells  2  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  American 
dressed  beef  exported  to  London,  and  the  poorer  quality  of  Argentina  beef  sells  3  or  4 
cents  per  pound  less  than  the  corn-fed  beef  which  we  export  to  London.  Dr.  Melvin. 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  in  his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1912,  says: 

"Some  incorrect  statements  have  appeared  to  the  effect  that  American  beef  is  sold 
cheaper  in  England  than  it  is  here.  A  comparison  of  market  quotations  shows  that 
there  is  no  material  difference  in  the  prices  of  the  same  quality  of  beef  here  and  in 
England. 

'"it  is  true  that  large  quantities  of  cheap  beef  are  imported  into  England,  but  it  is 
not  United  States  beef.  This  meat  is  from  South  America  and  Australia;  it  is  mostly 
frozen,  and  is  of  very  different  grade  from  that  exported  from  this  contry." 

Candidates  for  public  office  often  seek  votes  by  declarations  unfounded  in  fact, 
which  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  particularly  people  situated  like  the  live- 
stock raisers  of  this  country,  have  little  opportunity  to  refute.  So,  the  oft-repeated 
expression  sometimes  made  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  sometimes  upon  the  stump, 
that  meats  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list  because  they  are  sold  cheaper  in  London 
than  in  the  United  States,  is  without  foundation.  If  the  committee  acts  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  such  declarations  are  true,  it  will  act  upon  a  false  hypothesis. 

Considering  the  fact  that  our  demand  in  this  country  equals  our  supply,  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  packers  who  buy  our  steers  which  to-day,  for  the  prime  first  quality, 
sell  between  8  and  10  cents  per  pound,  would  seek  a  market  to  sell  the  dressed  beef 
at  a  lower  price  than  is  easily  obtainable  in  this  country. 

Another  proof  of  this  fact  is,  as  can  be  easily  ascertained,  that  Canada,  which  is  an 
export  country  to  England,  has  shipped  large  numbers  of  cattle  to  the  Chicago  market 
during  the  last  season.  We  can  scarcely  credit  them  with  being  fools  enough  to  ship 
it  to  this  country  unless  the  prices  were  higher  here  than  they  are  in  England,  and 
especially  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  they  must  pay  a  duty  on  such  cattle  in 
order  to  ship  them  here  and  that  they  do  not  have  to  pay  any  duty  when  they  ship 
them  to  England. 

FERTILITY. 

Any  action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which  tends  toward  the  diminution 
of  the  live-stock  industry  will  have  an  important  and  exceedingly  deleterious  effect 
upon  the  whole  agricultural  industry  of  this  country.  Should  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  through  tariff  legislation,  bring  about  a  further  lessening  of  the  number  of 
animals  maintained  on  the  farms,  the  result  will  be  beyond  question  a  decrease  in  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  production  of  all  crops.  This 
statement  is  borne  out  bv  the  tact,  which  can  not  be  disproved,  that  there  is  no  fer- 
tilizer known  to  the  agriculturist  which  equals  in  potentiality  the  manure  from  the 
stable  yard.  Unfortunately  the  Agricultural  Department  has  not  yet  devoted  much 
consideration  to  this  very  important  subject,  probably  because  of  the  natural  belief 
that  the  statement  is  axiomatic  and  needs  no  proof.  Still,  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
from  that  department,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  from  Dr.  Bon  steel,  scientist  of  the  Soil  Survey,  a  state 
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meat  which  bean  directly  upon  this  subject,  and  which  I  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee.    The  statement  is  hereto  appended: 

United  States  Department  or  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Sous, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  14, 1913. 
Mr.  8.  H.  Cowan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Diab  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  and  as  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  I  hand  vou  herewith  a  statement  regarding  the  relationship  of  the  live- 
stock industry  and  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Bonsteel, 
of  this  bureau. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Milton  Whitney,  Chief  of  Bureau. 


United  States  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Bureau  op  Soils, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  14,  1913. 
Mr.  8.  H.  Cowan, 

New  WiUard  HoUl,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  request  for  information  concerning  the  relationships  of 
fire-stock  industry  and  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  transmitted  through  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  I  would  say  that  such  relationships  are  generally  recog- 
nised to  exist. 

For  the  maintenance  of  permanent  soil  fertility  there  is  probably  no  method  which 
»aa  effective  as  the  feeding  of  the  crops  grown  upon  the  land  to  some  form  of  live  stock, 
coupled  with  the  saving  of  the  manure  and  its  application  to  the  land. 

luis  is  so  well  recognized  as  an  essential  of  permanent  agriculture  that  farm  leases 
in  many  localities  are  drawn  with  the  provision  that  none  of  the  hay  or  corn  grown 
upon  the  land  shall  be  sold,  but  all  must  be  fed  and  the  resulting  manure  saved  and 
Applied  upon  the  farm. 

There  are  many  communities  in  the  older  settled  portions  of  the  United  States 
which  have  been  occupied  for  farming  purposes  for  a  period  ranging  from  100  to  150 
vears  where  the  crop  yields  at  the  present  tune  equal  or  exceed  the  yields  which  have 
been  secured  at  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  community.  In  these  local- 
ities a  rational  crop  rotation  has  been  supplemented  by  the  feeding  of  live  stock  and 
the  use  of  stable  and  yard  manures. 

Lancaster  County,  ra.,  is  such  a  community. 

"The  principal  crops  grown  are  grass,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  tobacco,  as  well  as 
potatoes,  small  fruits,  and  truck  for  the  local  markets.  All  of  the  crops  grown,  with 
the  exception  of  tobacco  are  consumed  or  manufactured  within  the  county.  Instead 
of  hay  and  grain  being  shipped  out  of  the  county,  large  quantities  of  feed  are  each  year 
brought  in  and  used  for  the  fattening  of  cattle.  Little  or  no  commercial  fertilizers  are 
•old  m  the  county,  but  special  effort  is  constantly  made  to  increase  the  productiveness 
of  the  land  by  liberal  applications  of  well-rotted  stable  manure.  As  a  result,  the 
•oils,  as  stated,  produce  far  more  than  they  would  even  a  few  years  ago."  l 

Similarly  in  the  Genesee  Valley  of  western  New  York  the  high  fertility  of  the  land 
has  been  maintained  through  the  feeding  of  beef  cattle.  The  crops  grown  have  been 
utilized  for  this  purpose  ana  the  manure  produced  has  been  applied  to  the  fields.  As 
a  result  the  crop  yields  of  the  region  have  been  maintained  and  increased  through  a 
century  of  profitable  agriculture. 

In  northern  Illinois  and  southern  Wisconsin,  where  dairying  constitutes  the  chief 
form  of  agricultural  activity,  crop  production  has  been  increased  from  the  averages 
secured  in  the  earlier  days  when  grain  farming  was  prevalent  and  such  counties  as 
Dekalb  County,  111.,  and  Waukesha  County,  Wis.,  show  increased  crop  yields 
and  increased  agricultural  prosperity  under  a  combined  system  of  crop  growing  and 
of  dairy  husbandry. 

In  many  sections  of  the  United  States  some  form  of  animal  production  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  proper  utilization  of  the  agricultural  resources.  Either  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  area  is  too  rough  for  tillage  uses  and  is  only  available  for  pasturage,  or 
climatic  conditions  render  the  use  of  the  land  for  cropping  uncertain.  In  such  locali- 
ties animal  husbandry  renders  possible  the  occupation  of  territory  for  food  production 
which  would  otherwise  remain  waste  land  and  of  low  economic  value. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  live  stock  of  this  country  annually  produce  a  manure  value 
of  approximately  $2,000,000,000  and  that  one-half  of  this  manurial  value  is  saved  and 

»  A  Soil  Surrey  Around  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Bureau  of  SoUt,  Field  Operations,  1900, 
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applied  to  the  land.    This  restoration  of  fertility  is  only  possible  under  a 
which  includes  crop  production  for  the  feeding  of  farm  animals. 

In  many  fixed  experiments  to  determine  the  best  form  of  manure  or  fertilizer  to  be 
applied  to  the  land  the  plats  treated  with  stable  manure  alone  or  with  stable  manure 
and  other  forms  of  fertiliser  have  shown  the  largest  increases  in  crop  production  over 
the  untreated  check  plats. 

Very  sincerely,  J.  A.  Bonstbrl, 

Scientist,  the  Soil  Stirvt?. 


CANADA   AS  A  COMPETITOR   IN   CATTLE  IN   FOREIGN   MARKETS  AND  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

It  should  be  observed  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mumford,  heretofore  presented,  that 
the  total  value  of  cattle  exports  in  1910  places  Canada  at  $10,800,000  and  the  United 
States  at  $12,200,000,  and  that  in  the  statement  as  to  geographical  distribution  of  cattle 
is  it  shown  that  there  are  7,000,000  head  of  cattle  in  Canada. 

In  that  part  of  the  statement  showing  the  number  of  cattle  it  shows  0.98  per  capita  in 
Canada  and  0.77  per  capita  for  the  United  States;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  in  each  case 
less  than  one  head  of  cattle  for  each  person. 

Under  the  heading  "  Influence  of  increasing  population  upon  the  number  of  cattle," 
it  is  shown  that  in  1871  Canada  had  0.72  per  capita  and  in  1909  0.98  for  each  person, 
an  increase  of  26  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  in  1867  had  0.51  per  capita  and  in  1910 
0.77  per  capita,  being  an  increase  of  26  per  cent.  Thus  Canada  from  1871  to  1909 
increased  its  cattle  per  capita  the  same  per  cent  as  did  the  United  States  from  1867 
to  1910.  Looking  further  at  table  No.  3  of  exports  of  cattle  in  the  pamphlet  presented 
by  Mr.  Mumford,  it  appears  that  in  1910  the  United  States  exported  139,000  head  of 
cattle,  against  157,000  head  exported  by  Canada. 

In  the  statement  heretofore  presented  it  is  shown  that  for  the  11  months  ending 
November,  1911,  Canada  imported  into  this  country  1,717,  but  in  1912, 14,916,  worth, 
in  the  latter  case,  $700,678.  No  doubt  these  cattle  sought  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  because  of  the  attractive  price,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Canada 
is  second  is  only  to  Argentina  in  exports  of  cattle,  according  to  the  figures  of  Mr. 
Mumford. 

Many  persons  believe  that  because  Canada  is  a  cold  country  that  it  is  not  a  cattle- 
producing  country.  That  is  a  great  mistake,  and  is  a  mere  supposition  unfounded  in 
point  of  fact  as  the  preceding  figure*  of  the  increase  of  cattle  per  capita  indicates. 

The  live  stock  commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  issued  a  pamphlet  in  April,  1910,  published  by  direction  of  8idney  A. 
Fisher,  minister  of  Agriculture,  at  Ottawa,  entitled  "Beef  raising  in  Canada,  Bulle- 
tin No.  13."  This  pamphlet  was  presented  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
when  it  had  under  consideration  the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  and  the  free-list 
bill,  which  placed  meats  upon  the  free  list,  and  so  important  was  the  document  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  that  it  was  directed  to  be  reprinted  by  the  Finance  Com* 
mi t tee.  Copies  thereof  can  be  obtained  horn  the  clerk  of  that  committee.  In  that 
pamphlet  the  whole  subject  of  beef  raising;  in  Canada  is  thoroughly  considered,  and 
it  is  there  shown  that  it  is  a  large  and  profitable  business. 

From  the  statistics  of  exports  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  appears  that  in  1909  Canada  exported  143,661  head  of  cattle  and  in  1910 
140,421  head,  as  against  the  exportation  from  the  United  States  to  the  United  King- 
dom of  185,000  in  1909  and  122,000  in  1910.  In  1908  Canada  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom  124,000  head.  This  demonstrates  that  Canada  was  selling  her  cattle  cheap 
enough  to  compete  with  Argentina  beef  in  England,  whereas  the  United  States, 
by  reason  of  its  local  consumption  in  part  and  by  reason  of  the  inability  to  compete 
with  Argentina  in  the  United  Kingdom,  reduced  its  exports,  as  it  has  continued  to  do, 
as  hereinbefore  shown. 

Among  other  things  in  this  interesting  pamphlet  it  is  said,  at  page  109:  "A  careful 
study  of  the  statistics  shows  that  the  export  trade  of  beef  to  Great  Britain  is  rapidly 
shifting  from  North  America,  and  if  present  conditions  continue  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  United  States  will  cease  to  be  a  competitor  of  Canada  and  Argentina  in  the 
British  Market." 

This  was  written  in  April,  1910.  How  prophetic  and  accurate  was  this  statement. 
We  might  pause  to  inquire  why  the  United  States,  being  unable  to  compete  either 
with  Canada  or  Argentina  in  the  only  country  to  which  we  can  ship  either  cattle  or 
dressed  beef,  should  invite  those  countries  to  come  into  this  territory  and  take  our 
market;  i.  e.,  take  the  market  of  every  farmer  and  stock  raiser  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf, 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  cattle  raiser  is  not  a  class,  unless  you  call  the  people 
engaged  in  agriculture  a  class. 

The  advantages  of  raising  and  fattening  cattle  in  Canada  were  fully  set  forth  in  this 
pamphlet,  and  it  appears  that  they  have  many  advantages  over  the  northern  half  of 
the  United  States,  particularly  in  cheap  land,  more  nutritious  grazing  feed,  which  if 
not  used  in  grazing  and  fattening  cattle  would  otherwise  go  to  waste,  such,  for  example, 
as  frozen  wheat,  oats,  straw,  ana  hay,  which  can  be  cut  almost  anywhere.  Alfalfa  is 
also  successfully  grown.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  surplus  labor  in  the 
vast  farming  districts  engaged  in  producing  grain,  with  nothing  to  engage  in  between 
harvest  and  seed  time.  Between  seed  time  and  harvest  is  a  very  short  period  of  the 
year,  so  that,  as  exhibited  in  this  pamphlet,  the  economic  side  of  it  calls  for  increased 
production  of  beef  in  Canada,  provided  the  market  is  such  as  to  justify  it.  If  they 
nave  only  England  for  a  market,  and  that  in  competition  with  Argentina,  it  is  not  so 
attractive.  But  with  the  United  States  open  to  free  importation  from  Canada  there 
would  at  once  be  the  largest  increase  in  the  production  of  beef  in  that  country,  snipped 
on  the  hoof  into  the  United  States. 

Speaking  of  the  character  of  the  country,  it  is  stated  at  page  58  of  this  pamphlet, 
referring  to  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta: 

"In  almost  every  district  from  east  to  west  and  north  and  south,  in  the  prairie 
provinces,  nature  has  with  such  lavish  hand  provided  all  the  essentials  of  live-stock 
husbandry  that  one  marvels  that  every  breeder  is  not  also  a  finisher  and  exporter  of 
high-quality  butchering  stock.' ' 

At  page  44  of  this  pamphlet,  referring  to  fattening  cattle  in  central  Canada,  it  is  said: 

"Experienced  feeders  who  turn  out  especially  good  cattle,  receiving  top  prices  for 
them,  say  good  cattle  to  finish  properly  and  profitably  is  the  great  want  of  Ontario 
these  years.  Good  ones  pay  well  to  feed,  but  the  majority  of  those  marketed  never 
pay  for  the  feed  used.  A  poorly-bred  thousand-pound  steer  bought  at  3  cents  a  pound, 
with  300  pounds  added,  sold  at  4  cents,  cost  $22  for  the  feeding.  A  good  quality 
steer  of  a  thousand  pounds  bought  at  5  cents  increased  in  weight  and  sold  at  6  cents, 
and  gives  a  return  of  $28  for  the  feed  used." 

Under  the  heading  "Buying  and  selling,"  at  page  45  of  this  pamphlet,  it  is  stated: 

"This  was  written  in  April,  1910,  when  that  class  of  cattle  was  selling  for  7  and  8 
cents  on  the  Chicago  market. 

"Treating  of  the  subject  as  to  the  future  of  the  beef  industry  and  export  it  is  stated 
in  this  pamphlet  at  page  111: 

"'Whether  or  not  the  improved  values  (referring  to  the  values  of  cattle  in  the 
United  States  at  that  time,  April,  1910),  will  greatly  increase  the  beef  stocks  of  the 
United  States  is  a  question  yet  to  be  decided.  Those  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the 
future  look  for  the  home  demand  to  quite  overtake  the  supply  within  a  few  years. 
Packing-house  magnates  who  have  established  retail  shops  in  Great  Britain  and  have 
supplied  them  from  their  own  abattoirs  appear  to  see  tne  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
and  already  have  established  plants  in  the  midst  of  the  new  sources  of  supply.  At 
Edmonton,  Hamilton,  and  Winnipeg  Chicago  firms  have  in  operation  large  packing 
houses,  and  at  Toronto  the  Union  Stockyards  have  been  taken  over  by  a  Chicago  firm. 
At  the  latter  point  buyers  representing  some  half  dozen  large  United  States  firms  are 
on  hand  from  week  to  week  to  bid  tor  the  offerings  of  export  cattle.  During  the 
summer  months  of  1909,  through  the  agency  of  these  buyers,  more  export  cattle  were 
shipped  from  Toronto  than  from  any  other  point  in  America,  Chicago  following  next 
in  the  order  for  this  period. 

"'It  is  in  South  America  that  Chicago  firms  are  extending  their  business  most 
rapidly.  Two  of  the  strongest  corporations  already  have  in  operation  in  Argen- 
tina extensive  chilling  and  freezing  plants  and  are  expanding  their  operations  so 
rapidly  as  to  give  currency  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  on  a  fair  way  to  acquire  con- 
trolling power  of  the  Argentine  meat  supply.1 

"Notwithstanding  these  facts,  I  understand  it  to  be  claimed  that  one  of  the  objects 
of  nutting  cattle  and  beef  on  the  free  list  is  to  hit  the  big  packer,  and  just  as  these 
things  have  generally  done,  the  strike  at  the  big  packer  miseee  him.  He  is  preparing 
to  parry  the  blow,  and  it  lands  on  the  live  stock  producer  of  the  country.  Perhaps  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  not  acquainted  with  these  facts,  else  I  do  not  see  how 
they  could  conclude  that  to  dump  foreign  meats  which  must  come  from  the  only 
source  of  supply,  Argentina,  at  present,  which  must  be  brought  here  by  the  big  packers 
themselves,  is  going  to  hurt  them.  It  simply  would  mean  a  permanent  reduction  in 
nines  and  leave  the  big  packer  where  he  could  supply  the  Atlantic  coast  trade,  cutting 
out  a  large  number  of  independent  packere  up  and  down  this  country.  Its  centers 
of  population  stop  their  buying  on  the  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis  markets, 
stop  the  outflowing  of  cattle  in  an  eastern  direction,  and  stagnate  the  business,  and 
tful  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  same  people  they  are  trying  to  hit  by  putting 
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meats  on  the  free  list.  We  think  these  facts  demonstrate  that,  except  for  the  extreme 
slump  in  the  cattle  markets  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  six  months,  the  Canadian 
values  are  far  below  those  which  prevail  in  the  United  States. " 

Now,  the  question  is,  What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  farmer  who  raises,  feeds,  and 
fattens  cattle,  who  mostly  use  cattle  for  the  refertilization  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
soil?  What  is  to  become  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  breeding  business  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  country  if  Congress  passes  such  a  law  as  to  induce  all  of  the 
cattle  which  can  be  grown  on  the  north  of  us  and  to  the  south  of  us  to  come  into  this 
country  free  and  yet  be  powerless,  as  Congress  is,  to  open  the  avenues  of  trade  in  the 
fresh-beef  products  to  any  country  in  the  world  except  England?  Suppose  that  it 
should  result,  as  some  seem  to  think,  in  a  material  reduction  in  the  value  of  cattle,  it 
will  inevitably  follow  that  the  production  of  this  country  will  decline.  As  we  now 
consume,  substantially,  what  we  produce,  we  will  look  to  Canada  and  Mexico  for  the 
supply  of  cattle,  and  to  Argentina  and  other  rapidly  developing  countries  of  South 
America  for  our  supply  of  fresh  beef,  and  the  Pacific  coast  will  secure  its  supply  of 
mutton  and  beef  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  As  a  result,  the  stock  raiser  will 
be  legislated  out  of  business  in  this  country.  That  is  a  condition  that  does  not  exist 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world  engaged  largely  in  pastoral  pursuits.  The  absurdity 
of  bringing  cattle  in  from  Canada  free  and  being  prohibited  from  sending  cattle  into 
Canada  except  by  paying  duty,  and  by  doing  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  Mexico, 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient  argument  against  such  a  proposition. 

If  free  trade  is  a  proper  theory  for  this  country,  it  ought  to  be  universal.  If  it  can 
not  be  universal,  those  who  can  not  protect  themselves  against  majorities  ought  not 
to  have  their  business  destroyed  or  crippled  because  they  happen  not  to  be  sufficiently 
organized  to  present  a  front  against  such  injury  to  their  business. 

No  political  party  has  yet  had  the  hardihood  to  present  in  its  platform  a  demand  for 
free  trade,  generally  speaking.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  said  that  trust-made  articles 
should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list  with  a  view  to  thus  controlling  monopoly.  But  it 
is  impossible  for  the  business  of  producing  live  stock  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  country  to  become  a  monopoly.  Just  as  certain  as  the  price  is  sufficiently 
attractive,  just  so  certain  will  the  stock  raisers  and  farmers  throughout  this  country 
increase  the  breeding  of  live  stock  for  the  profit  there  is  in  the  business.  This,  of 
course,  is  upon  the  condition  that  the  breeder  and  producer  has  confidence  in  the  sta- 
bility of  the  market.  As  said  before,  it  takes  five  years  to  produce  a  4-year-old  beef 
steer  from  the  time  of  breeding,  and  if  the  breeder  does  not  have  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  market  he  will  do  what  is  being  done  to-day — i.  e.,  sell  his  calves,  being 
attracted  thereto  by  a  good  price.  He  will  sell  his  cows  when  they  get  fat,  being 
attracted  thereto  by  a  good  price,  in  case  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  hold  the  caff 
until  it  becomes  a  matured  animal  or  to  retain  the  cow  for  tne  purpose  of  breeding,  if 
the  level  of  prices  are  to  remain  profitable,  because  of  the  fear  that  is  engendered  in 
his  mind  that  to  hold  the  calf  in  the  one  case  or  the  cow  in  the  other  on  uncertainties 
is  not  justified. 

Now,  if  Congress  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  the  great  packers  of  this  country  to  seek  the 
cheapest  source  of  supply  at  their  Backing  houses  at  Buenos  Aires,  or  at  packing  houses 
about  to  be  established  at  Montevideo,  or  at  packing  houses  which  will  soon  follow  in 
Brazil  and  in  Paraguay,  and  at  packing  houses  which  would  be  established  in  Mexico, 
and  at  packing  houses  now  established  by  them  in  Canada  they  will  simply  put  a  club 
into  their  hands  to  compel  the  live-stock  producer  of  the  United  States  to  sell  on  the 
lowest  level  of  prices  at  the  source  of  supply  to  which  they  may  resort,  and  yet  they 
are  by  no  means  compelled  to  sell  the  meat  at  wholesale,  neither  is  the  retailer  com- 
pelled to  sell  it  at  retail,  so  as  to  give  the  consumer  the  benefit. 

It  may  well  be  remembered  that  Congress  placed  hides  upon  the  free  list,  and  it 
was  then  asserted  that  the  price  of  shoes  would  be  reduced,  but  no  such  thing  hap- 
pened. Whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  and  doubtless  there  were  many,  toe 
tact  remains  that  what  was  predicted  by  ardent  speech  and  vociferous  language  did 
not  materialize. 

All  effort  to  divide  this  country  into  two  classes,  producers  and  consumers,  is  men 
folly.  The  farmers  who  raise  and  feed  cattle,  the  stock  growers  who  engage  only  in 
the  business  of  breeding,  and  those  engaged  partly  in  both,  which  by  far  outnumber 
the  others,  are  the  best  consumers — the  most  extensive  consumers  of  everything  pro- 
duced in  this  country. 

We  must  remember  that  all  wealth  comes  out  of  the  ground,  that  it  is  produced 
from  the  grass  roots,  the  plant  roots,  and  that  the  stock  raiser  and  the  farmer  are  the 
first  factors  in  its  production.  Unless  they  have  prosperity,  there  can  be  no  general 
prosperity  in  this  country. 

We  must  also  remember  that  when  wheat  was  down  to  00  cents  a  bushel,  when  corn 
was  25  cents  a  bushel,  when  a  3-year  old  steer  was  sold  for  $15  to  $18,  it  was  then 
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the  hue  and  cry  of  both  the  principal  political  parties,  and  the  Populists,  that  low 
prices  of  farm  products  was  the  ruination  of  the  country.  Everybody  Knew,  of  course, 
if  wheat  went  to  a  dollar  a  bushel  that  the  cost  of  bread  must  go  up,  and  that  if  a  3-year* 
old  steer  would  be  worth  $40,  that  the  price  of  meat  must  go  up,  Dut  nobody  then  con- 
tended, and  I  point  to  the  era  of  1896,  that  either  wheat  should  be  worth  less  than  a 
dollar  a  bushel,  or  a  3-year  old  steer  worth  less  than  $40.  The  farmer,  the  stock  raiser, 
and  those  engaged  in  agriculture  generally  have  lived  to  see  the  day  that  they  get  fair  and 
reasonable  profits  for  their  investments  and  labor.  They  are  not  getting  more.  But  now 
the  hue  and  cry  seems  to  be,  since  wheat  is  worth  around  a  dollar  a  bushel,  and  a  3-pear 
old  steer  around  $40,  that  the  high  cost  of  living  should  induce  Congress  to  make  use  of 
its  power— not  to  obtain  revenue  by  levying  a  tariff— to  place  the  products  of  the  farm 
upon  the  free  list  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  the  so-called  consumer. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  laborer  of  this  country,  whose  wages  have  increased 
horn  time  to  time,  is  a  producer  in  the  workshops  of  this  country  of  the  finished  prod- 
ucts which  find  their  market  with  the  farmer  and  the  stock  raiser  or  the  merchant  and 
the  banker,  who  are  dependent  upon  them,  so  that  we  are  all  consumers  and  producers 
alike  when  it  comes  to  an  economic  question  of  legislation  upon  this  important  subject. 

In  conclusion  we  beg  to  submit  tnat  in  the  first  place  the  stock  raiser  and  farmer 
of  this  country  is  not  a  class.  They  can  not  make  undue  profits  because  the  chance  of 
production  beyond  the  needs  of  the  country  is  almost  unlimited.  They  can  not  corn- 
Dine  to  fix  prices;  they  are  subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand;  they  pay  their 
taxes  in  the  country;  they  raise  families  of  vigorous  sons  and  daughters  to  perpetuate 
a  great  race;  they  fight  the  battles  of  the  country;  they  are  patriotic,  and  support  the 
Government,  and  it  would  seem  to  us  that  no  man  can  reasonably  demand  that  under 
these  conditions  they  be  not  allowed  some  reasonable  preference  in  the  markets  of 
tins  country  to  furnish  what  the  people  use,  for  which  they  can  never  get,  permanently, 
more  than  a  fair  price. 

If  conditions  are  such  that  the  retailer  or  middleman,  or  somebody  else  puts  onto 
the  price  which  the  farmer  gets  an  undue  profit,  that  furnishes  no  excuse  or  argument 
to  destroy  his  business  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  preference  which  he  ought  to  nave  in 
the  markets  of  this  country. 


ANIMALS)  SLAUGHTERED  AND  INSPECTED. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  year  1909  shows  the 
number  of  animals  slaughtered  under  Federal-inspection  regulations  in  every  city 
where  an  inspection  service  is  maintained.    From  this  report  we  find  the  following: 

Number  of  food  animal*  slaughtered  under  Government  inspection  during  calendar  year 

1909,  by  cities. 


Cities  and  States. 


Albert  Lea,  Minn  ... 

Aflentown,  Pa 

Alton,  HI 

Arkansas  City,  Kans. 

Auburn,  Me 

Augusta.  Qa 

Austin,  Minn. . ...... 

Baltimore.  M<L 

Btttbgs,  Mont 

Stagnant!  ton,  N.  Y. . , 

Boston,  Maes 

Bridgeport.  Conn.... 

UMUBtUOTv,  ra 

Brigntwood.Mass... 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Bmiington,  Iowa.... 
BarUngton,  Vt 

Cedar  Rapids,"  Iowa.'. 
Charleston,  Tenn.... 

Chester,  Pa 

Cheyenne.  Wjo. .... 

OJasjiTm... 

CJncfamatL  Ohio 

Cteannont,N.H.... 

Ckvdand,  Ohio 

Colambas.Ohio 

Csrntog,N.Y 

Oort)2,N.Y 


Cattle. 


509 

11,773 
3,209 
1,464 

258 

©,  MM) 

1,127 

47,282 

230 

2,413 

69,680 


809 

2,299 

15,060 

93,583 

844 

1,331 

1,974 

23,226 


1. 


9,  o44 

1,318 

669,888 

136,968 

69 

62,624 

4,437 

87 

878 


Calves. 


1,101 
822 
666 

114 

78 

4,083 

836 

4,378 

269 

820 

75 

84,466 

266 

66 

2,364 

41,386 

26,026 

169 

20 

391 

465 


761 

89 

867,974 

68,112 

88 

46,960 

819 

2,789 


Hogs. 


17,434 

63,517 

51,611 

22.227 

18,039 

10,544 

199,517 

601,368 

72 

0,765 

6 

1,161,141 

25 

18,915 

131,331 


783,364 

7,691 

96 

6,838 

452,367 

2,266 

27,967 

3,501 

6,369,825 

524,641 

272 

708,479 

68,818 

179 

12,277 


Sheep. 


90 

1,040 

420 

14 

230 

1,205 

413 

21,663 

22,530 

3,469 

133 

294,202 


3,132 

157 

193,064 

179,062 

137 

3 

363 

2,040 


7,490 

606 

3,442,044 

114,499 

20 

118,242 

290 

471 

1,761 


Goats. 


2 
4 

60 


66 

"is 

773 


6 

27 


28 
106 


21,089 
236 


106 
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Number  of  food  animals  slaughtered  under  Government  inspection  during  calendar  year 

1909,  by  cities — Continued. 


Cities  and  States. 


Carydon,  Ind 

Davenport.  Iowa 

Dayton,  Onto 

Decatur,  Ind 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dover,  N.  H 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duluth,  Minn 

Eau  Claire,  Wis 

Elmira,N.  Y 

El  Paso,  Tex 

E  vans ville.  Ind 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Grand  Rapids,  Wis 

Greenville,  Tenn 

Hallstead,  Pa 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Harrisburg.  Pa 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  111 

Jefferson,  wis 

Jefferson  City,  Tenn 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Kansas  City.  Kans 

Keene,N.  H 

Kennett  Square,  Pa 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

LaCrosse.  Wis 

La  Fayette,  Ind 

Leavenworth,  Kans 

Lewis  ton,  Idaho 

Logansport,  Ind 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville.  Ky 

Madison,  Ind 

Mankato.  Minn 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

Meadville,  Pa 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Morristown,  Tenn 

Nashville.  Tenn 

National  Stock  Yards,  111. 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr 

Newark,  N.J. 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Ocden,  Utah 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

Olathe,  Kans 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Paris,  111 

Paterson.  N.J 

Peoria,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Kans 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Orog 

Pottsville,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Qulncy.Ill 

Reno,  Nev 

Richmond,  Ind 

Richmond.  Va. 

Rockford,  111 

8L  Louis,  Mo , 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Diego,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal , 

ScrantoQ,  Pa 


Cattle. 


31 

234 

9,675 

206 

42,887 

27,645 

22,014 


7 

6,776 

152 


932 

9,515 

528 


1,093 

3,654 

531,044 

137 


217 

472 

3,372 

800 

26,395 

191,667 

1,856 

164 


1, 


15,077 

349,777 

68 

139 

3 

607 

4,764 

345 

504 

659 

80,954 

11,016 

323 

2,563 

1,518 

1,239 


68,169 


6,286 

531,511 

24 

16,865 


62,586 

486,216 

5,708 

2,160 


15,538 

293 

6,845 

6,925 

100,133 

3,772 

47,546 

45,010 

689 


4,612 
2,762 
4,771 
2,888 
3,884 
1,905 

172,490 
5,628 
6,289 

83,152 
1,138 


Calves. 


2 

188 

4,793 

281 

5,726 

682 

16,354 

14 

20 

5,173 

44 

599 

276 

2,316 

83 


2,127 

224,648 

4 


4,414 

296 

1,184 

2,162 

7,869 

34,588 

155 

612 


51,155 

204,553 

1 

367 


543 

3,046 

66 

181 

273 

12,922 

1,675 

1,345 

1,984 

154 

297 

41 

108,520 


1,323 
131,573 

15,067 


4,123 

320,458 

1,127 

628 

3 

2,977 

231 

5,190 

8,585 

44,025 

658 

89,497 

3,995 

253 

24 

1,518 

1,116 

2,564 

2,027 

87 

671 

20,395 

318 

49 


Hogs. 


695 
45,673 
116,737 
3,563 
212,440 
143,135 
439,779 


17,628 

11,196 

39,026 

9 

184 

34,697 

6,726 

9,557 

51,961 

41,323 

834,397 

1,386 

840 

55 

7,065 

40,121 

2,552 

42,574 

1,415,113 

21,229 

4,239 

875 

716, 126 

3,174,437 

5 

748 

152 

5,620 

45,341 

621 

1,136 

26,600 

105,102 

184,421 

2,767 

6,417 

90,280 

71,797 

61 

929,160 

2,374 

44,342 

1,356,092 

138,909 

463,545 

135,883 

7,672 

782,907 

7,727 

13,636 

1,733 

570,245 

8,387 

111,068 

91,758 

375,869 

13,126 

806,083 

64,384 

55,842 

101,492 

31,363 

46,216 

4,991 

7,702 

86,896 

19,568 

777,751 

7,579 

6,762 

45,353 

20,385 


Sheep. 


1 
4 

3,735 
50 

38,851 
43 

89,176 
30 


4,510 
341 

-121 
470 

1,331 
208 


232 

962 

81,465 

16 


132 

287 

353 

38,963 

1,229 

47,950 

7 

5 


222,079 

1,111,275 

28 

15 


396 

1,031 

12 

369 

90 

224,353 

2,070 

62 

3,168 

8 

4 


4,318 

7 

44,495 

975 

233,201 

243 

67,851 

87,722 

41 


4,025 

438 

16,158 

491 

131 

963 

43,472 

8,765 

18,668 

386,946 

1,304 


Goats. 


22 

1 

15 


27 


15 


191 


1 


11 
1 


150 
57,593 


302 
42 


37,573 

118 

3,318 
532,467 

76 

7.888 

58,750 

2 

415 

1,526,820 

8,999 

8 

369 
67 

3 

2 
8 
4 


1.401 
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Number  of  food  animals  slaughtered  under  Government  inspection  during  calendar  year 

1909,  by  cities— Continued. 


Cities  and  States. 


Seattle,  Wash 

8ilverMflls,  Me. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Slonz  FaDs,  8.  Dak. 

Sooth  Bellingham,  Mass. 

Sooth  Omaha,  Nebr 

Sooth  St.  Joseph,  Mo. . . . 
8ooth  St.  Panl,  Minn. . . . 

Spokane,  Wash 

Springnefcl.  Ohio 

Tacoma.  wash 

The  Dalles,  Oreg 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Topeka,  Kans 

Trenton,  N.J 

Troy.N.  Y 

Wallace,  Idaho 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Washington,  D.  C 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

West  Newbury,  Mass 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Whttesbcug,  Tenn 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Wilmington,  Del 

Winona,  Minn 

Worcester,  Mass 

Youngstown,  Ohio 


Total. 


Cattle. 


40,834 


•76,779 

353,700 

119,937 

12,139 

211 

38,759 

519 

3,160 

6,884 


4,425 

2,503 
3,047 
14,599 
1,483 
1,106 
8,725 


40,668 
7,236 
1,380 


728 


7,703,714 


Calves. 


48 
15,824 


17 

49,882 

45,101 

45,831 

1,940 

21 

4,872 

310 

466 

1,275 

733 

249 

783 

1,058 

18,077 

416 

1,200 

7,864 


5,246 

1,056 

806 


9 


2,185,830 


99,720 

37 

906,034 

22,467 

121 

1,857,567 

1,650,364 

651,380 

36,963 

2,941 

62,287 

753 

124,938 

115,564 


6,153 

3,992 

7,466 

102,471 

67,442 

446 

118,906 

864 

656,643 

9,767 

29,603 

119,477 

11,860 


31,403,191 


Sheep. 


11,364,739 


Goats. 


100,576 

10,168 
42,726 

18 

1,180,613 

477,080 

129,460 

21,427 

9 

4,761 
2,017 

4 

80,856 
639 

1,929 

747 

644 

19 

2 

48 

16 

4,044 
3,548 

36,406 
143 

4 

636 

6,661 

873 
3,599 
1,406 

3 

4 

299 

100,550 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  small  packing  establishments  objected  to  the  publication 
of  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered  under  Government  inspection  because  it  made 

Sublic  their  private  business,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  published  in 
etail,  and  will  not  divulge,  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered  in  every  city  in  which 
Government  inspection  is  maintained,  and  has  ceased  to  do  so  since  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  1909.  The  total  number  slaughtered,  however,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1912,  is  given  herewith: 

Animal*  slaughtered  at  establishments  where  Federal  meat  inspection  is  maintained  during 

calendar  year  1911. 


Name  of  station. 


Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Fortw  orth,  Tex 

Indlanapollt,  Ind 

Kansas  City  .Kans.... 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

National  Stock  Yards 

New  York,  N.  Y 

South  Omaha,  Nebr. , 
South  8t.  Joseph,  Mo. 
All  other  stations 

Total 


Number  of 
cattle. 


62,744 
110,696 

1,710,030 
392,698 
191,906 

1,223,746 
67,327 
468,133 
500,677 
648,691 
313,860 

1,923,366 


7,613,763 


Number  of 
calves. 


83,618 

29,506 

463,507 

139,962 

34,983 

186,266 

102,072 

82,155 

281,845 

54,125 

35,869 

689,625 


2,183,617 


Number  of 
sheep. 


427,317 

262,436 
4,363,726 

119,904 

76,780 

1,492,801 

46,222 

762,101 
1,630,911 
1,378,464 

646,649 
2,921,853 


14,019,064 


Number 
of  goats. 


1,182 


6,096 
1,471 


18,320 
1 
4,491 
6 
1,143 
1,460 
4,721 


38,891 


Number  of 
swine. 


1,227,278 

941,403 

5,932,223 

521,686 

1,502,343 

3,393,692 

1,102,209 

1,834,598 

694,543 

2,146,615 

1,865,640 

12,974,877 


34,137,006 


S.  H.  Cowan,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  P.  H.  McFADDItf,  OF  BEAUXOVT,  TEX. 

Mr.  MoFaddin.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  reason  of  adjournment  last 
night,  I  was  crowded  off  the  docket,  you  might  say,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  this  morning  whether  I  hold  my  place/ in  talking  with 
reference  to  meat,  as  I  did  not  get  a  hearing  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  attended  the  hearing. 

Mr.  MoFaddin.  No;  I  was  down  for  a  hearing  on  rice,  but  not 
on  meat.  I  was  down  on  the  program  for  both  meat  and  rice,  but 
I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  say  anything  to  the  committee 
on  meat  or  cattle.  I  stayed  here  until  you  adjourned  last  night, 
because  I  understood  you  wanted  to  get  through  with  the  pro- 
gram. I  have  been  here  at  every  roll  call,  and  I  got  my  name 
on  the  program  as  soon  as  I  appeared  in  the  city.  I  will  only 
take  up  a  few  minutes  of  your  time,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  talk  a 
little  while  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  you  were  down  twice  on  the  list. 
I  thought  it  was  an  inadvertent  duplication  on  the  list. 

Mr.  MoFaddin.  No,  sir;  I  was  the  two  last  names  on  the  list 
last  night. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  against  our  rule  to  run  one  hearing  into 
another,  but  if  there  was  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
chairman  and  if  you  will  limit  yourself  to  10  minutes,  I  will  recog- 
nize you  this  morning. 

Mr.  McFaddin.  I  will  endeavor  to  confine  myself  to  that  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  going  to  talk  on  the  subject  of  meats  and  cattle.  I  want  to 
state  first  that  there  is  only  one  proposition  that  we  are  afraid  of  in 
the  United  States — the  cattle  men  and  the  beef  men — and  that  is 
dressed  beef  from  the  Argentine  Republic.  I  will  admit,  to  begin 
with,  that  we  have  a  shortage  of  cattle  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  increasing  year  by  year.  I  think  the  shortage  is  here,  in  spite 
of  a  statement  to  the  contrary  made  by  a  witness  here  yesterday. 

We  have  had  better  prices  m  the  last  few  years  than  we  ever  nad 
before,  and  it  is  one  time  that  we  can  say  that  the  cattle  men,  as  it 
were,  are  on  top,  just  like  the  farmer  and  all  other  businesses  through 
the  country.  We  are  in  a  season  of  prosperity  and  having  good 
prices.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  keep  this  prosperity  and  progress 
in  our  country.  If  we  have  to  have  a  reduction  in  meat  or  cattle, 
it  would  be  better  to  have  the  reduction  in  cattle  rather  than  in 
dressed  meats,  for  the  reason  that  cattle  brought  into  this  country 
would  have  to  be  grazed  or  fattened  or  herded,  which  would  give 
employment  to  a  great  many  people,  and  the  farmer  would  dispose 
of  nis  products  in  order  to  fatten  the  same.  It  would  pass  through 
two  or  three  hands  before  it  ever  got  to  the  packer  or  the  consumer. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  go  ahead  and  import  dressed  beef  from  the 
Argentine  Republic  into  the  United  States,  there  is  no  one  to-day 
that  is  able  to  do  that  but  the  packers  of  the  United  States,  because 
they  have  the  packing  concerns  already  over  there. 

In  order  to  snip  dressed  beef  it  would  have  to  be  dressed  over  there 
and  put  in  refrigerating  establishments  which  they  already  have 
there,  and  if  that  dressed  beef  is  brought  into  the  United  States  it 
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will  be  brought  in  by  the  packers  themselves  of  this  country.  There- 
fore, it  would  not  benefit  the  consumer  one  single  iota  if  the  packer 
did  not  see  fit  to  benefit  him.  because  he  would  make  the  same  price. 
Not  only  that,  but  there  is  the  question  of  the  Beef  Trust.  They  call 
it  the  Beef  Trust.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Beef  Trust,  only  in  refer- 
ence to  the  producer,  for  the  reason  that  the  packers  do  not  control 
the  prices  to  the  consumer.  Down  in  my  country,  in  my  town,  and 
I  reckon  in  your  towns,  you  can  buy  pretty  good  dressed  beef — not 
the  best  quality,  however — for  6£,  7i,  or  8£  cents  by  the  carcass. 
That  goes  to  the  retailer  at  that  price.  You  go  into  the  retailer's 
establishment,  and  you  find  the  prices  of  beef  there  from  12  to  25  cents 
a  pound.  You  would  think,  at  first  glance,  he  was  making  too  much 
money,  but  if  you  will  go  there  and  watch  the  little  business  that  he 
does,  using  only  three  or  four  or  five  carcasses  a  day,  and  the  expense 
that  he  has  and  the  deliveries  he  has  to  make  and  the  competition 
he  has  to  encounter,  you  would  understand  he  does  not  make  so  much 
money. 

Mr.  Hill.  He  had  all  that  when  prices  were  much  lower,  did  he 
not! 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  all  that  when  prices  were  much 
lower,  only  we  have  now  a  little  more  extravagance  about  our  ex- 
penses and  delivering,  and  the  people  have  got  more  extravagant 
about  wanting  the  best  meats. 

Another  thing  is  this:  There  are  only  certain  choice  cuts  on  each 
steer.  The  balance  is  not  so  good;  it  is  common.  Every  man  to-day 
that  goes  in  wants  a  sirloin  steak  or  a  tenderloin  steak,  and  there  are 
not  enough  to  go  around,  and  consequently  when  you  say  prices  are 
high,  they  are  only  high  on  a  few  cuts. 

As  I  was  about  to  say,  with  reference  to  this  retail  man,  you  would 
think  he  was  getting  rich,  but  very  few  of  them  are  making  more 
than  a  living.     Why  is  this  ? 

The  competition  is  so  great  that  he  sells  his  meat  on  credit,  and 
15  to  20  per  cent  of  what  he  sells  on  credit  he  never  gets  paid  for; 
consequently  the  man  that  buys  the  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  product 
has  to  pay  for  the  fellow  that  does  not  pay  for  the  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  same  condition  existed  when  prices  were  lower, 
did  it  not? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  condition. 

Consequently,  you  will  see  that  the  retailer  is  the  man  that  puts 
up  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  not  the  packer.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  packing  establishments  of  this  country,  our  meats  would  be 
still  higher,  because  to-day  by  using  the  offal,  tne  hides,  the  feet,  the 
bones  and  everything  they  can  use,  they  can  do  an  amount  of  busi 
ness  on  such  a  large  scale  that  even  on  that  basis  they  make  a  fair 
profit. 

Another  thing.  You  took  the  tariff  off  of  hides  a  few  years  ago. 
They  were  bringing  14 J  cents  at  that  time.  Six  or  eight  months  after 
that  they  went  down  to  7 J,  and  we  lost  $3  on  every  animal  killed  in 
the  United  States,  but  leather  and  shoes  went  a  little  higher  than 
they  ever  were  before.  Since  that  time  hides  have  gone  up  some. 
That  did  not  benefit  the  producer,  and  it  did  not  benefit  the  con- 
sumer one  single  iota. 
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Therefore,  I  contend  that  you  should  not  have  anything  on  the  free 
list  at  all  as  long  as  we  have  to  have  a  tariff  for  revenue.  The  man 
that  raises  the  cow  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  a  tariff  on  cattle  as  is 
the  man  who  manufactures  the  leather  or  the  man  who  manufactures 
the  shoes.  Let  us  all  have  a  little  of  it.  Let  us  not  have  this  thing 
one-sided.  If  we  want  to  be  honest,  let  us  give  a  little  of  it  to  all  of 
us.    Let  us  put  a  tariff  on  everything. 

With  reference  to  coffee,  for  instance,  a  few  years  ago  we  had  a 
tariff  on  coffee.  They  said,  "We  do  not  produce  any  coffee  in  this 
country  and  we  will  put  it  on  the  free  list,"  and  immediately  the 
Brazilian  Government  put  an  export  duty  on  it,  and  it  resulted  in  the 
same  thing  to  the  consumer  in  the  United  States.  I  was  in  Canada 
a  few  years  ago  and  was  talking  with  a  representative  up  there,  and 
he  said,  "You  people  are  talking  about  putting  a  duty  on  pulp  wood. 
Whenever  you  do  that,  we  will  put  on  an  export  duty  up  here,  and 
we  will  put  it  so  you  can  not  ship  the  pulp  wood  into  the  United 
States  and  you  will  have  to  come  over  here  and  manufacture  it/1 

Consequently  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  or  putting  things  on  the 
free  list  does  not  always  make  it  cheaper  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  James.  You  live  in  Texas  f 

Mr.  MoFaddin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  You  say  there  ought  to  be  a  little  tariff  on  everything  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  tariff  on  cotton  bagging  and  ties  f 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  Are  the  people  of  Texas  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  such  a  wide  and  varied 
interest  in  Texas.  Texas  is  purely  and  simply  an  agricultural  State, 
and  they  raise  cotton  down  there.  If  we  nad  an  empire  raising  as 
much  cotton  as  we  are  raising  in  the  United  States,  every  cotton 
farmer  in  Texas  would  be  for  protection  against  this  cotton. 

Mr.  James.  Did  not  the  members  of  the  House  and  both  of  the 
Senators  from  Texas  vote  for  and  advocate  free  cotton  bagging  and 
ties  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  I  think  they  did,  unless  it  was  Mr.  Dies  from  my 
section  of  the  country.    I  think  he  voted  for  a  tariff  on  everything. 

Mr.  James.  Then  they  are  mistaken  in  representing  their  people 
in  that  way  and  they  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  sentiment  down 
there  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Here  is  the  idea  about  that:  The  cotton  farmer 
is  there,  and  he  is  approached  by  the  demagogue,  the  fellow  who  goes 
around  and  preaches,  "We  will  take  it  off  of  cotton  ties  and  we  will 
take  it  off  of  cotton  bagging,  and  give  it  to  you  cheaper."  He  does 
not  take  into  consideration 

Mr.  James.  So  you  think  there  is  a  demagogue  before  the  people? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  is.  I  think  we  have  more 
demagogues  in  the  South  than  any  other  place  on  the  face  of  the 
earth;  we  actually  do. 

Mr.  James.  I  will  say  for  your  Texas  delegation  and  for  the  South 
generally  that  I  do  not  agree  with  that  statement,  and  I  think  it  is 
entirely  gratuitous  on  your  part  to  come  from  the  South  and  stand 
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here  and  reflect  upon  southern  people,  who  have  as  much  honor,  as 
much  integrity,  and  as  much  courage  as  any  other  people  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  McFaddin.  I  think  so,  too.  I  think  we  have  some  of  the  best 
people  in  Texas  that  ever  were  in  the  world.  I  think,  sir,  we  have 
some  people  down  there  that  are  honest  in  their  beliefs,  but  they  are 
mistaken. 

Mf.  Jambs.  You  think  that  taking  the  tariff  off  of  cattle  would 
cheapen  the  cattle,  but  taking  it  off  of  the  cotton  bagging  and  ties 
will  not  cheapen  cotton  bagging  and  ties  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  cheapening  it. 

Mr.  James.  I  thought  you  said  they  told  the  farmers  it  would 
cheapen  it  and  that  they  were  demagogues  because  they  said  that? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  That  is  what  they  said. 

Mr.  James.  Then  they  were  demagogues  if  it  will  not  cheapen  it! 

Mr.  MoFaddin.  Here  is  the  idea  about  that.  They  did  not  tell 
that  same  farmer  that  if  he  took  the  tariff  off  of  wool  it  would  cheapen 
his  cotton.  If  you  go  to  hitting  all  along  the  line  and  cheapening  all 
along  the  line  it  will  cheapen  what  he  produces,  too. 

Mr.  James.  You  are  dodging  the  issue.  You  said  there  ought  to 
be  a  little  tariff  on  everything? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  Then  you  asserted  that  to  take  the  tariff  off  of  the 
cotton  bagging  and  ties  would  not  cheapen  them  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  they  went 
before  the  people  and  talked  that  way  down  there.  I  did  not  say  it 
would  cheapen  it.  It  is  all  owing  to  tne  price  of  bagging  and  ties,  and 
it  is  owing  to  where  they  are  imported  from. 

Mr.  Hill.  With  your  consent,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  insert  the 
following  quotation  from  the  report  of  Consul  General  Griffiths,  of 
London,  showing  that  the  prices  of  food  products  have  increased  all 
over  the  world,  regardless  of  a  free  market  or  a  dutiable  market. 


INCEEA8ED  COST  OF  LIYINO. 


The  official  returns  for  the  past  15  years  show  a  large  increase  in  the  prices  of  food- 
stuffs as  shown  by  the  following  table  comparing  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  imported  in 
1911  with  those  of  1807  (hundredweight  of  112  pounds): 


[Prom 


report  of  Consul  General  Griffiths.  London,  published  In  Dolly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports, 

Jan.  16, 1913.] 


Articles. 

1807 

1911 

Articles. 

1897 

1911 

Bacon                       

Per  cut. 

18.63 
1.81 
1.24 

10.38 
8. 48 

24.09 
2.90 
1.33 

Ptrewu 

$14.36 

1.03 

2.25 

14.02 

9.21 

27.79 

3.73 

2.21 

Oatmeal 

Perewt. 

62.70 

10.81 

7.36 

10.05 

.14 

6.57 

4.50 

7.30 

Percwi. 
63.40 

Whfftt                                   

Salted  beef 

3.40 

Rice 

Fresh  mutton 

8.75 

Buns 

Cheese 

14.07 

Pork 

Eggs1 

.20 

Batter..              

Lard 

12.20 

Sugar....    _,   „ , 

Currants 

6.40 

Pais...           

Raisins ...... 

0.72 

■  Par  doaen. 
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The  following  communication  was  filed  with  the  committee  at  a 
later  date: 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  ££,  19 IS. 
Chairman  Underwood  and  the  Wats  and  Means  Committee. 

Gentlemen:  I  regret  exceedingly  my  remark  this  morning  in  which  I  uninten- 
tionally stated  that  there  were  more  demagogues  in  the  South  than  any  other  place. 
I  wish  to  have  the  same  expunged  from  the  record,  as  I  have  done  my  people  a 
great  injustice.  Being  a  Texan  horn,  my  sentiments  are  always  with  them  and 
unthoughtedly  I  may  nave  expressed  myself  too  harshly,  and  it  might  he  misunder- 
stood. I  beg  your  indulgence,  and  remaining, 
Most  respectfully, 

W.  P.  H.  McFaddin. 

PARAGRAPH  826. 

Swine,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  head. 

PARAGRAPH  227. 

Horses  and  mules,  valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  or  less  per 
head,  thirty  dollars  per  head;  if  valued  at  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PARAGRAPH  228. 

Sheep,  one  year  old  or  over,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  head;  less  than 
one  year  old,  seventy-five  cents  per  head. 

MUTTON  AND  LAMB. 
DUTY  OF  MEATS. 

[Telegram.] 

Salt  Lake,  Utah,  January  to,  19 IS. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  of  Ways  and  Meant,  Washington,  D.  C. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  representing  the  sheep  industry 
of  the  United  States  I  desire  to  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  meats. 
The  chief  argument  offered  for  a  reduction  of  the  dutv  on  mutton  is  to  cheapen  this 
meat  to  the  consumer.  We  contend  this  end  could  not  oe  accomplished  in  this  manner 
for  the  reason  that  the  wholesale  price  of  live  sheep  and  lambs,  as  well  as  dressed 
mutton  and  lamb,  is  already  very  low.  The  average  price  paid  for  all  kinds  of  sheep 
and  lambs  in  the  Chicago  market  for  year  1911  was  but  $5.39  per  hundred  pounds. 
This  price  is  approximately  the  cost  of  production  on  December  2.    The  wholesale 

Slice  on  No.  1  dressed  mutton  in  Chicago  was  but  7}  cents;  No.  2  grade,  6J  cents; 
io.  3  grade,  54  cents;  giving  a  general  average  for  all  mutton  of  but  6$  cents  per  pound. 
The  price  of  No.  1  dressed  lamb  was  11  cents  per  pound,  No.  2  dressed  lamb  10  cents 
per  pound ,  or  an  average  of  10$  cents  per  pound .  Unf ortunatel  v  this  meat  reaches  the 
consumers  at  double  the  price,  due  entirely  to  the  charges  of  the  retailer  and  method 
of  distribution  which  can  not  be  reached  by  the  tariff.  The  conditions  would  still 
make  the  price  regardless  of  whether  the  meat  was  produced  at  home  or  abroad.  We 
have  a  supply  of  sheep  in  this  country  fully  adequate  to  supply  all  the  demands  of  the 
people;  therefore  any  mutton  or  lamb  that  is  imported  win  merely  displace  that  pro- 
duced at  home  and  drive  the  American  farmer  out  of  the  sheep  business  without  any 
corresponding  benefit  to  the  consumer.  In  the  name  of  the  sheep  industry  of  this 
country  I  respectfully  urge  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  duty  on  mutton  and  lamb. 

F.  J.  Haoenbarth, 
President  National  Wool  Growers*  Association. 

S.  W.  McClurb,  Secretary. 

PARAGRAPH  229. 

All  other  live  animals,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  twenty 
per  oentum  ad  valorem. 
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Barley,  thirty  cents  per  bushel  of  forty-eight  pounds. 

PABAGRAPH  281. 

Barley  malt,  forty-five  cents  per  bushel  of  thirty-four  pounds. 

PABAGRAPH  232. 

Barley,  pearled,  patent,  or  hulled,  two  cents  per  pound. 

BARI^EY. 

i 

TESTIMONY  OF  H.  T.  BTTKffS,  OF  BUFFALO,  V.  T. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Burns.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  before  you  as 
a  manufacturer  of  malt,  representing  the  maltsters  of  New  York  State. 
I  come  here  to  ask  that  you  lower  the  duty  on  barley  very  materially, 
preferably  to  place  it  on  the  free  list,  and  I  hope  to  show  you  before 
I  get  through  that  in  barley,  at  least,  we  have  one  commodity  where 
protection  has  not  protected. 

I  am  well  aware  that  when  our  western  friends  appear  before  you. 
as  they  will,  they  will  take  issue  with  this  statement.  They  will  tell 
you  that  under  existing  conditions  the  malting  supremacy  of  the 
United  States  has  been  removed  from  the  East  to  tne  West.  That 
statement  is  true.  They  will  tell  you,  perhaps,  that  any  change  in 
the  duty  on  barley,  or  by  placing  it  on  the  free  list,  would  mean 
ruination  to  their  interests.  That  statement  is  not  true,  as  I  hope 
to  show. 

In  1890  Congress  enacted  certain  tariff  legislation  which  made  the 
further  importation  of  Canadian  barley  absolutely  prohibitory  or  prac- 
tically so.  Canadian  barley  was  our  best  and  nearest  supply  or  raw 
material.  Since  that  time  our  supplies  have  come  after  the  western 
farmer,  after  the  western  elevator  man,  after  the  western  railroad,  and 
after  the  western  commission  man  have  had  their  divvy.  A  pretty 
serious  handicap,  that;  but  we  have  done  business  and  are  still  doing 
basmess. 

Now,  when  our  western  friends  appear  here,  I  would  like  to  ask 
them  whether  they  are  prepared  to  aamit  that  their  eastern  compet- 
itors are  so  far  their  superiors  as  a  business  proposition  that  they  can 
do  business  under  a  handicap  of  160,000,000,  178,000,000,  and  this 
year  225,000,000  bushels  and  they  fall  down  before  a  possible  impor- 
tation of  5,000^000  to  12,000,000  bushels  of  Canada  barley,  because 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  the  exportation  of  Canadian 
barley  did  not  exceed  this  amount. 

I  have  stated  that  in  barley  we  have  one  commodity  where  protection 
has  not  protected,  and  my  authority  for  that  statement  is  none  less 
than  the  United  States  Government.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics,  in 
their  pamphlets,  show,  as  far  back  as  1907  (the  latest  tabulation 
issued)  that  previously  to  1890  the  American  farmer  received  on  an 
average  of  61.6  cents  per  bushel  for  his  barley;  for  17  years  subse- 

!|uenUy  he  received  41.4  cents  on  an  average,  a  loss  to  the  American 
armer  of  18.2  cents  per  bushel. 

Now,  figure  that  on  an  average  crop  of  160  or  178  million  bushels 
and  see  if  my  statement  is  correct  that  protection  has  not  protected. 
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What  is  the  explanation?  It  is  simply  this:  Canada  raises  the  best 
barley  that  grows.  Previous  to  that  time  the  standard  had  been 
Canadian  barley.  It  always  sold  for  a  higher  price  than  the  American 
barley,  and  it  does  to-day.  It  was  the  stimulator.  Now,  when  they 
took  away  the  standard,  as  they  did,  by  making  the  further  importa- 
tion of  that  barley  impossible,  they  lowered  the  standard  from  a  high 
Canadian  to  a  No.  3,  raised  in  the  Northwest,  on  which  these  figures 
are  made  up.  Now,  you  never  could  and  you  never  will  receive  as 
much  for  nothing;  as  you  can  for  something.  Now,  I  want  to  make 
this  point  very  plain  to  the  committee,  and  as  a  simile  I  am  going  to 
use  another  farm  product  that  I  think  will  appeal  to  you.  There  are 
two  merchantable  grades  of  eggs — the  strictly  fresh  eggs  and  the 
cold-storage  eggs.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  by  some  means,  I  do 
not  know  now,  Congress  could  as  completely  eliminate  the  grade  of 
strictly  fresh  eggs  as  it  did  eliminate  the  grade*  of  Canadian  barley, 
does  any  member  of  the  committee  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
American  farmer  10  years  hence  would  receive  as  high  an  average 
price  for  eggs  as  he  had  for  the  last  10  years  $  Certainly  hot.  The 
standard  would  be  reduced.  There  would  simply  be  competition 
among  cold-storage  eggs.  Now,  strictly  fresh  eggs  represent  our 
Canadian  barley  and  cold-storage  eggs  represent  the  northwestern 
barley. 

I  was  a  very  attentive  listener  here  during  the  taking  of  testimony 
on  the  reciprocity  pact  act.  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  talk  of  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest.  The  burden  of  their  talk 
was  that  any  change  in  the  duty  on  barley  would  completely  annihi- 
late the  barley  interests  of  the  Northwest.  I  wanted  to  ask 
those  farmers  what  Canada  had  been  doing  with  its  barley  since 
1890.  Their  answer  would  have  been  that  Canada  was  export- 
ing it.  I  wanted  to  ask  them  what  California  has  been  doing  with  her 
surplus  barley,  and  their  answer  would  have  been  likewise,  exporting 
it.  In  1911  over  9,000,000  bushels  were  exported.  Now,  gentlemen, 
have  not  those  two  barleys  been  competing  with  each  other  in  the 
London  and  Liverpool  markets,  and  is  not  the  competition  just  as 
keen  in  London  and  Liverpool  as  it  is  in  Buffalo  or  Chicago  ?  The 
answer,  I  think,  will  be  yes.  And  how  has  California  stood  up  under 
this  straw  man  of  ruinous  competition  ?  What  do  the  figures  show  ? 
In  1890  California  raised  15,103,000  bushels  of  barley;  that  growth 
has  been  increasing,  until  in  1911  when  she  raised  41,600,000  bushels. 
Does  that  look  as  though  Canadian  competition  had  ruined  the  barley 
industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  trouble  with  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  is 
just  this:  They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  whole  thing  part  of  the 
time;  they  want  the  whole  thing  all  the  time,  and  we  object.  And  as 
they  have  had  the  whole  thing  smce  1890  we  think  that  having  shown, 
as  I  believe  I  have,  that  the  duty  has  not  benefited  the  farmer  (it 
certainly  has  not  benefited  the  Government,  because  previous  to 
that  the  Government  got  over  $1,000,000  revenue  out  of  it;  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  of  advantage  to  the  manufacturer,  because  the 
manufacturer  has  been  denied  the  best  grain)  that  we  can  in  justice 
come  before  your  committee  and  request  that  barley  be  placed  on 
the  free  list. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention* 
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The  Chairman.  Before  1890  what  was  the  duty  on  barley  I 

Mr.  Burns.  Ten  cents  per  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  the  present  duty 

Mr.  Burns  (interposing).  Is  30  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  10  cents  per  bushel  produced  how  much 
revenue? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  think  a  little  over  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  there  was  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  bushel 
placed  on  barley  to-day,  how  much  revenue  would  it  produce  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Not  one  penny. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  prohibitive  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  There  must  be  some  rate  at  which  barley  would 
pay  a  tax  and  come  in. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  have  already  stated  that  barley  in  Canada  sells  for 
more  than  it  does  in  America. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  you  gentlemen  who  are  on  the  line  of 
transportation  get  cheaper  rates  of  freight  for  barley  than  the  western 
farmer,  so  there  must  be  a  competitive  market  somewhere. 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  there  is  a  competitive  market  it  would  give 
some  revenue. 

Mr.  Burns.  As  I  say,  we  are  already  up  against  that  difference. 
In  any  event,  in  my  opinion,  any  duty  m  excess  of  5  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem will  be  prohibitory. 

The  Chairman.  What  revenue  do  you  think  5  per  cent  ad  valorem 
would  produce  ? 

Mr.  otjrns.  That  would  be  a  hard  question  to  answer,  for  this 
reason:  Of  course,  previous  to  1890  the  United  States  was  the  best 
customer  that  Canada  had  for  her  barley.  Since  that  time,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  those  farms  have  been  used  for  different  crops,  but  I 
believe  in  the  course  of  five  years  the  quantity  would  be  very  largely 
increased,  but  just  how  much  I  could. not  say.  But  there  certainly 
would  be  a  good  demand  for  that  grade  of  barley. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  When  did  you  say  Canada  stopped  shipping  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  1890. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  we  have  actu- 
ally been  exporting  more  barley  to  Canada  than  Canada  has  exported 
to  us? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  That  is  true.  Until  1912  this  country  had  been  one 
of  the  lareest  exporters  of  barley  of  any  country  of  tne  world.  We 
exported  from  4,000,000  up  to  9,000,000  bushels  a  year. 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  We  now  import  less  than  100,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  But  last  year,  1912,  we  imported  over  a  million 
bushels. 

Mr.  Burns.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  bushels. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  caused  that  great  increase  of  importations? 
Was  there  a  short  crop  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  There  was  a  short  crop  and  corners  in  the  market. 
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Mr.  Kitchin.  I  did  not  understand  it  and  wondered  what  was  the 
cause  of  that  extraordinary  increase. 

Mr.  Burns.  We  had  a  crop  last  year  of  162,000,000  bushels,  that 
is,  according  to  the  statistics.  Those  in  the  business  think  that  was 
exaggerated;  we  do  not  think  we  had  that  much.  But  it  is  very 
easily  manipulated,  and  it  was  manipulated,  and  as  a  result  the  prices 
were  fictitious. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  then  the  imports  came  in  over  the  tariff  wall! 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  you  think  should  be  the  differential  no  mat- 
ter what  the  duty  is  on  barley  f  What  do  you  think  should  be  the 
differential  between  barley  and  barley  malt  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  change  in  the  duty  on  malt 
would  be  of  any  advantage  at  all  to  the  consumer,  and  my  reason  for 
making  this  statement  is  simplv  this:  It  takes  anywhere  from  a  half 
million  dollars  to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  to  build  an  up-to-date 
malt  house.  The  last  one  built  in  our  city  cost  $1,500,000.  Now  I 
would  like  to  ask  any  gentleman  of  the  committee  how  much  stock 
he  would  like  to  take  in  a  malt  house  situated  in  Canada  costing  one 
million  or  one  million  and  a  half  dollars,  with  the  entire  output  of 
that  malt  house  subject  to  the  action  of  a  foreign  congress  ?  I  do  not 
believe  he  would  want  $1  worth.  I  know  I  would  not,  because  if  at 
any  time  our  Congress  should  raise  the  duty  you  would  put  them 
out  of  business?  Consequently  I  say  I  see  no  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  any  change  in  the  malt  schedule,  although  I  would  not  be  fright- 
ened if  it  should  occur.  In  other  words,  we  can  use  Canada's  raw 
material,  but  they  can  not  ship  us  the  manufactured  product. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  And  as  an  evidence  of  that  I  have  now  in  my  posses- 
sion, received  just  the  day  before  I  left  home,  an  inquiry  from  Canada 
for  malt  to  be  shipped  over  there. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  then,  what  harm  would  result  by  a  reduction  of 
the  duty?  . 

Mr.  Burns.  It  would  simplv  be  useless  legislation;  there  would  be 
no  benefit  to  be  derived  at  all.    They  have  no  malt  houses 

Mr.  Hill  (interposing).  It  might  at  least  remove  any  grounds 
there  might  be  for  criticism  of  the  high  duty  on  barley  malt. 

Mr.  Burns.  That  might  be.  We  have  shipped  over  there  instead 
of  them  shipping  over  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  what  is  the  use  of  maintaining  a  differential  of  15 
cents  a  bushel? 

Mr.  Burns.  As  I  say,  I  would  not  be  fearful,  but  any  disturbance 
there  would  simply  be  useless  legislation.  I  can  not  see  any  good  to 
come  from  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  would  not  be  useless  if  it  resulted  in  the  removal 
from  the  statute  books  of  a  law  that  was  not  essential. 

Mr.  Burns.  That  might  be.  But,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
Canadian  malt  house  could  compete  with  us. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  would  not  object  to  a  proportionate  reduction  on 
barley  malt  if  you  got  a  reduction  on  bariey  i 

Mr.  Burns.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  be  fearful  of  it  at  alL 
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Mr.  Hull.  What  does  it  cost  to  raise  barley  in  this  country,  on  an 
average? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  could  not  tell  you;  I  am  not  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Hull.  Have  they  improved  the  quality  of  the  barley  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  They  have  not  on  barley.  Tlie  quality  has  deterio- 
rated. And  I  would  like  to  just  say  a  word  on  that  which  may  be 
of  interest.  Our  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  sow  the  same  seed 
over  and  over,  the  only  difference  being  that  probably  the  seed  would 
go  from  one  State  into  the  next  State,  and,  as  a  consequence,  while 
the  manufacturer  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  improve  the  manu- 
facture and  bring  it  up  to  the  minute,  the  farmer  has  not  kept  pace 
with  him.  We  are  entitled  to  a  better  raw  material  than  we  are 
getting. 

Mr.  Hull.  Where  did  this  corner  in  barley  occur  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  All  over  the  western  portion  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hull.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  manipulated  ¥ 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes.  The^  barley  crop  is  one  of  the  easiest  crops  to 
manipulate,  because  it  is  in  very  few  hands. 

Mr.  Hull.  It  was  not  manipulated  the  year  before  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  No;  there  was  no  occasion  for  it.  Our  crop  fell  down 
from  178,000,000  to  160,000,000,  and  there  is  one  strange  thing  about  it, 
that  while  the  malster  would  appear  to  be  the  largest  consumer  of  bar- 
ley the  malting  demands  for  the  United  States  wiU  probably  not  exceed 
70,000,000  or  75,000,000  bushels,  while  last  year  we  raised  162,000,000 
bushels.  Now,  there  is  an  apparent  surplus  of  over  60,000,000,  and 
still  we  can  not  tell  yet  where  that  barley  went.  But  it  went;  it  is 
gone.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  cereal  the  con- 
sumption of  which  has  been  so  diversified  as  it  has  been  in  barley. 
But  we  do  not  know  where  it  has  gobe. 

Mr.  Hull.  Have  you  not  looked  at  the  Government  records  to  see 
where  it  was  exported  ?  * 

Mr.  Bubns.  Yes ;  I  gave  you  the  exports. 

Mr.  Hull.  But  you  did  not  give  the  countries  to  which  it  went. 

Mr.  Burns.  Mostly  to  England  and  mostly  from  California.  Now, 
on  the  crop  this  year,  owing  to  its  poor  quality,  there  is  an  export 
demand  this  year  on  the  western  barley,  and  that  is  the  first  time  in 
a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Hull.  Did  you  state  the  price  of  the  best  Canadian  barley  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  About  62  cents  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Hull.  And  the  price  of  our  best  barley? 

Mr.  Burns.  We  buy  on  a  Philadelphia  basis  and  it  is  usually  60  or 
62  cents  at  Philadelphia,  and  that  would  be  58  or  59  cents  at  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  it  not  true  that  during  all  the  years  we  have  had 
a  tariff,  which  was  practically  prohibitive,  that  the  price  the  New 
York  farmer  received  was  actually  less  than  it  was  when  we  had  a 
reasonable  trade  with  Canadian  barley  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Decidedly  so,  and  for  the  reason  that  in  New  York 
State  we  raised  a  barley  eaual  or  very  nearly  equal  to  the  Canadian 
barley.  It  was  from  Canadian  seed,  and  as  long  as  we  had  the  stimu- 
lator of  Canadian  barley  we  could  raise  barley. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  What  barley  do  you  use — that  is,  where  do  you  get  it  t 

Mr.  Burns.  From  the  West  entirely.     We  have  to  get  it  from  there. 

Mr.  Dixon.  What  parts  of  the  West? 

Mr.  Burns.  Well,  Minneapolis  and  all  the  western  points;  Duluth, 
Gladstone,  Washburn,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  all  those  western 
points. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  all  the  barley  in  the  United  States  now  grown 
in  Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  you  had  been  present  at  the  last  tariff  hearings 
you  might  have  thought  so. 

Mr.  Surns.  I  just  referred* to  that,  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Hull.  Has  the  production  in  Canada  increased  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  It  has  not  increased  for  the  simple  reason  that  their 
best  customers  have  not  been  in  the  market.  But  they  would  be 
very  glad  to  increase  their  crops  and  they  would  increase  them,  I  am 
sure,  oecause  the  farms  are  still  there.  When  I  speak  of  Canadian 
barley  I  do  not  refer  to  the  Northwest  barley.  That  barley  is  known 
as  Manitoba  barley,  and  that  is  not  considered  a  malting  barley. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  get  better  freight  rates  from  that  section  than  you 
get  from  the  Northwest,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Burns.  No;  I  shoula  not  say  so;  because  from  the  North- 
west it  comes  by  boat. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  barley  which  is  raised  west  of 
the  Lake  Superior  region,  in  Canada,  is  not  malting  barley  at  all. 

Mr.  Burns.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  All  malting  barley  in  Canada  is  raised  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

Facts  ox  Barley. 
[Written  and  compiled  by  H.  V.  Burns,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.] 

The  United  States  produces  annually  in  round  numbers  about  160,000,000  bushels 
of  barley,  of  which  about  60,000,000  bushels  are  manufactured  into  malt,  pearl  barley, 
etc.,  and  the  balance  is  consumed  for  seeding  and  feeding  purposes. 

Previous  to  1890  the  duty  on  Canada  barley  was  10  cents  per  bushel.  Under  this 
duty  the  annual  importation  amounted  to  from  ten  to  twelve  million  bushels,  from 
which  our  Government  received  a  revenue  of  over  $1,000,000  per  year. 

The  tariff  law  of  1890  made  the  further  importation  of  Canada  barley  prohibitory 
by  advancing  the  duty  from  10  to  30  cents  per  bushel,  since  which  date  the  Gov- 
ernment has  received  comparatively  no  revenue  from  this  commodity;  so  the  loss  to 
the  Government,  as  a  consequence,  has  been  over  $18,000,000.  This  certainly  makes 
the  Governments  position  very  clear.  t 

For  the  17  years  previous  to  1890,  during  the  10  cent  duty  period  (1874  to  1890, 
inclusive),  the  average  price  per  bushel  paid  to  our  farmer  for  his  barley  was  61.6 
cents.  For  the  17  years  subsequent,  during  the  present  30  cent  duty  period  (1891 
to  1907).  the  price  paid  was  only  43.4  cents,  showing  a  loss  to  the  farmer  of  18.2  cents 
per  bushel.  This,  on  a  crop  of  160,000,000  bushels,  would  mean  an  annual  loss  of 
over  $29,000,000.  Thfo  certainly  makes  the  farmers'  position  equally  clear  and  is 
corroborative  evidence  that  protection  does  not  always  protect. 

Canada  produces  the  best  malting  barley  that  grows  and  previous  to  1890  regu- 
lated the  price  for  our  farmer,  as  the  price  paid  for  Canada  barley  was  always  higher 
than  the  price  paid  for  our  own  product.  Its  effect,  therefore,  was  to  stimulate 
the  market,  our  product,  known  as  western  barley,  always  selling  at  a  certain 
figure  under  Canada. 
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When  in  1890  our  Government  shut  out  Canada  barley  by  placing  it  under  a 
prohibitory  duty  of  30  cents  per  bushel,  they  at  the  same  time  lowered  the  stand- 
ard of  grade  from  the  very  Dest  to  a  No.  3  grade  raised  in  the  northwest.  So, 
instead  of  our  home-grown  barley  selling  at  a  certain  figure  under  the  high  stand- 
ard as  formerly,  it  immediately  became  a  question  of  local  competition  on  a  No. 
3  standard,  the  result  being  that  our  farmer  has  been  forced  to  accept  No.  3 
values  ever  since;  which  explains  the  18.2  cents  per  bushel  loss  as  stated  herein. 
And  still  there  are  people  who  claim  that  any  reduction  in  the  present  prohibitive 
duty  on  barley  is  against  the  interest  of  the  American  farmer,  a  statement,  however, 
not  based  on  facts,  having  no  higher  motive  than  purely  selfish  or  sectional  reasons. 

At  the  present  time  our  Government  needs  revenue.  A 10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
oij  barley  would  make  this  commodity  a  "revenue  producer"  to  the  extent  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  and  as  we  have  shown  that  the  effect  would  be 
equally  advantageous  to  the  farmer  we  earnestly  recommend  that  this  duty  be  named. 

Mr.  Payne,  in  nis  speech  as  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  23  (p.  158), 
says  in  substance,  "When  the  duty  was  raised  from  10  to  30  cents  per  bushel  it  was 
about  'twice  over'  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  barley."  In  tnis  statement  we 
thoroughly  concur,  and  in  our  opinion  nothing  over  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
would  make  barley  a  "revenue  producer. V 

In  anticipation  of  a  reciprocal  action  on  the  part  of  our  Government,  Canada  a  short 
time  ago  completely  eliminated  the  duty  on  corn  coming  from  the  United  States  by 

S lacing  it  on  the  free  list,  thereby  making  it  possible  for  the  farmers  of  our  barley-pro- 
ucing  States  to  ship  annually  about  20,000,000  bushels  of  corn  to  Canadian  shores. 
As  these  figures  represent  almost  twice  as  many  bushels  of  Canadian  barley  as  was  ever 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  any  one  year,  this  action  on  the  part  of  Canada 
should  receive  most  careful  consideration  in  adjusting  the  duty  on  this  commodity. 

Do  not  be  fearful  that  lowering  the  duty  on  Canada  barley  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
would  bring  excessive  shipments  to  our  shores  to  the  detriment  and  embarrassment 
of  our  farmer.  Such  a  result  will  not  follow,  for  Government  statistics  prove  the  state- 
ment that  on  markets  much  higher  than  have  prevailed  since  1890,  the  largest  impor- 
tation did  not  exceed  eleven  to  twelve  million  bushels.  These  figures  are  of  little 
importance,  however,  when  considered  with  the  fact  that  our  own  crop  varies  more 
than  twice  this  amount  in  two  consecutive  years  as  it  did  in  1901-2. 

In  1901  the  total  barlev  raised  in  the  United  States  was  109,932,924  bushels.  In  1902 
it  amounted  to  134,954,023,  making  a  difference  in  these  two  years  of  over  25,000,000 
bushels.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  difference  in  "quantity  "  made  a  difference  in 
"value"  to  our  farmer  of  only  seven-tenths  of  1  cent  per  bushel.  So  if  a  difference 
of  25,000,000  bushels  makes  such  a  small  ripple  on  a  season's  valuation  why  speculate 
as  to  the  effect  of  a  possible  importation  of  only  10,000,000  bushels  of  a  "superior  qual- 
ity "  which  would    stimulate    and  not  "depress"  the  value  of  our  own  production. 

Previous  to  1890  New  York  State,  as  well  as  Ohio  and  Michigan,  were  classed  among 
the  barley-raising  States.  These  States  produced  barley  of  superior  quality  raised 
from  Canada  seed  which  blended  very  advantageously  with  Canada  barley  and  sold 
for  a  correspondingly  high  price  with  the  Canadian  product.  The  advent  of  the  30- 
cent  duty  made  the  raising  of  barley  undesirable,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  in  these 
States,  for  the  reason  that  these  farmers  were  unable  to  sell  their  product  at  a  profit  in 
competition  with  the  lower  and  cheaper  grades  raised  in  the  Northwest,  and  they  have 
since  been  obliged  to  practically  discontinue  this  industry,  so  that  farms  which  for- 
merly were  considered  valuable  on  account  of  their  excellent  barley  crops  have  since 
depreciated  in  value  to  a  marked  degree.  As  proof  of  this  statement  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  hundreds  of  farmers'  signatures  now  on  file  with  the  clerk  of  the 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  requesting  that  the  duty 
on  barley  be  lowered  to  a  figure  that  will  make  the  importation  of  Canada  barley  pos- 
sible. It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Eastern  farmer  as  well  as  his  Western 
brother  has  received  no  benefit  from  a  prohibitive  duty  on  barley. 

The  question  of  competition  with  cheap  foreign  product  certainly  does  not  apply 
to  this  commodity,  because  it  costs  as  mucn  or  more  to  raise  barley  in  Canada  as  it  does 
in  the  United  States.  The  quality  is  better,  it  would  Bell  for  more  money  than  our 
own  product,  and  dealers,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  premium  in  price 
equal  to  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  auty . 

The  figures  used  herein  are  from  statistics  on  file  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  (Bureau  of  Statistics),  consequently  are  authentic.    The  following 
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figures,  showing  the  "average  farm  price  per  bushel, "  are  reproduced  from  page  636  of 
the  Yearbook  of  1907 .  (For  crop  figures  see  Bulletin  No.  59,  Darley  crops  of  the  United 
States,  1866  to  1906.) 


Year. 


18501. 
18601. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876*. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895*. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 


Average. 


Acre*. 


492,532 
1,131,217 

937,498 
1,025,795 
1,108,924 
1,113,735 
1,397,062 
1,387,106 
1,580,626 
1,789,902 
1,766,511 
1,614,654 
1,790,400 
1,680,700 
1,843,329 
1,967,510 
2,272,103 
2,379,009 
2,608,818 
2,729,359 
2,652,957 
2,901,953 
2,996,382 
3,220,834 
3,135,302 
3,352,579 
3,400,361 
3,220,371 
3,170,602 
3,299,973 
2,950,539 
2,719,116 
2,583,125 
2,878,229 
2,894,282 
4,295,744 
4,661,063 
4,%3,137 
5,145,878 
5,095,528 
6,323,757 
6,448,000 


Average 

yield  per 

acre. 


Bushels. 


22.9 
22.7 
24.4 
27.9 
23.7 
24.0 
19.2 
23.1 
20.6 
20.6 
21.9 
21.3 
23.6 
24.0 
24.5 
20.9 
21.5 
21.1 
23.5 
21.4 
22.4 
19.6 
21.3 
24.3 
21.4 
25.9 
23.6 
21.7 
19.4 
26.4 
23.6 
24.5 
21.6 
25.5 
20.4 
25.6 
29.0 
26.4 
27.2 
26.8 
28.3 
23.8 


Production. 


Bushels. 
5,167,015 
15,825,898 


11,283,807 

70.2 

25,727,000 

70.1 

22,896,100 

109.0 

28,652,200 

70.8 

26,295,400 

79.1 

26,718,500 

75.8 

26,846,400 

68.6 

32,044,491 

86.7 

32,552,500 

86.0 

36,908,600 

74.1 

38,710,500 

63.0 

34,441,400 

62.8 

42,245,630 

57.9 

40,283,100 

58.9 

45,165,346 

66.6 

41,161,330 

82.3 

48,953,926 

62.9 

50,136,097 

58.7 

61,203,000 

48.7 

58,360,000 

56.3 

59,428,000 

53.6 

56,812,000 

51.9 

63,884,000 

59.0 

78,332,976 

41.6 

67,168,344 
86,839,156 

62.7 

52.4 

80,096,762 

47.5 

69,869,495 

41.1 

61,400,465 

44.2 

87,072,744 

33.7 

69,696,223 

32.3 

66,685,127 

37.7 

55,792,257 

41.3 

73,381,563 

40.3 

58,925,833 

40.8 

109,932,924 

45.2 

134,954,023 

45.9 

131,861,391 

45.6 

139,748,968 

42.0 

136,651,020 

40.3 

178,916,484 

41.5 

153,597,000 

66.6 

Average 

farm 

price  per 

bushel 

Dec.  1. 


Cents. 


f 


i  Census  figures. 


'  Prices  from  1895  on  are  for  No.  3  grade. 


Average  price  per  bushel  paid  the  farmer  for  the  17  years  (1874-1890)  during  which 
time  the  duty  was  10  cents,  $0,616:  for  the  17  years  (1891-1907)  during  which  tune  the 
duty  was  30  cents  (prohibitory),  $0,434. 

Loss,  $0.1802  per  bushel. 

Please  note  that  the  standard  accepted  since  1895  is  No.  3  grade. 

In  conclusion,  having  shown  that  a  prohibitive  duty  on  barley  is  harmful  both  to 
the  Government  and  farmer  as  a  "revenue  producer,  is  it  not  a  pertinent  question, 
Why  continue  it? 

testimony  of  f.  howabd  mason,  representing  c.  h. 

Mclaughlin,  of  geneva,  n.  y. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Mason.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  in  behalf  of  Mr.  C.  H.  McLaughlin,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  He  is 
particularly  interested  in  a  reduction  of  duties  in  Schedule  G,  and 
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especially  the  section  relating  to  barley.  In  order  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding,  and  in  order  that  we  may  clear  our  decks,  so  to 
speak,  I  wish  it  understood  that  we  are  here  to  advocate  a  reduction 
ol  the  sections  of  Schedule  G  relating  to  cereals  in  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  wheat  and  other  grains,  including  barley. 

I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that  I  may  file  a  brief  containing 
statistics ;  and  if  so,  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  you  gentlemen  at 
this  late  hour,  after  a  long  day,  in  going  over  a  lot  of  statistics.  I 
simply  want  to  bring  to  your  attention,  as  far  as  Mr.  McLaughlin  is  con- 
cerned, representing  the  malt  industry  of  central  New  York  and  the 
farmers  oi  that  section  who  grow  a  high  grade  of  barley  for  malting 

! purposes,  the  fact  that  in  their  opinion  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  in  so 
ar  as  Schedule  6  is  concerned,  and  relating  to  the  subdivision  on 
barley,  would  be  of  value  to  them. 

Now;  at  the  time  of  the  discussions  that  prevailed  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  of  four  years  ago,  when  our  present 
chairman,  Mr.  Underwood,  was  a  member  of  this  committee,  and  Mr. 
Hill,  sitting  on  my  right,  and  my  friend  on  the  left,  we  discussed  that 
question  very  thoroughly.  We  also  discussed  it  very  thoroughly 
when  we  haa  the  question  of  reciprocity  up,  and,  as  I  say,  I  do  not 
want  to  rehash  again  the  statistical  information  that  was  presented 
to  you  gentlemen  at  that  time.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will 
recall  two  years  ago,  when  you  were  outlining  the  program  for  legis- 
lative action  of  Congress,  and  in  the  measures  that  were  presented  to 
Congress,  you  omitted  reference  to  cereals.  Now,  I  presume,  in  due 
course  of  time  you  are  going  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the 
necessity  for  a  reduction  or  the  existing  tariff.  I  need  not  say  very 
much  to  the  minority  members  of  this  committee  about  our  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  result  of  their  action  in  retaining  the 
provision  of  30  cents  a  bushel  on  barley,  and,  therefore,  I  am  going 
to  particularly  address  my  remarks,  and  briefly,  to  the  matter  of 
future  action  and  to  ask  that  in  any  future  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion— that  is,  a  revision  of  the  tariff  law — you  revise  Schedule  G,  in 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  cereals,  including  barley. 

Now,  we  advocated  four  years  ago,  and  two  years  ago,  and  we  advo- 
cate with  no  less  vehemence  to-day,  that  the  tariff  on  cereals,  which 
is  a  natural-grown  product,  and  wnich  does  not  affect  in  the  least 
degree  the  profit  which  the  farmer  obtains  for  that  product 

Mr.  Hammond  (interposing).  You  want  barley  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Mason.  We  would  like  to  have  barley  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Would  you  not  get  it  cheaper  then  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  We  could  get  it  cheaper  then. 

Mr.  Hammond.  If  you  get  it  cheaper  then  why  will  not  that  affect 
the  price  to  the  farmer) 

Mr.  Mason.  Because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  barley  is  a  world-wide 
product,  and  the  price  on  barley  which  the  farmer  obtains  for  his 
product  depends  not  upon  the  price  in  the  local  market  but  upon  what 
the  world's  market  fixes  for  that  product.  To-day  you  can  buy 
American-grown  barley,  delivered  in  Chicago,  New  i  ork,  Boston,  or 
Philadelphia,  at  a  lower  price  than  you  can  buy  Canadian  barley, 
which  is  of  a  better  quality  for  malting  purposes. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Do  you  explain  in  your  brief,  or  can  jrou  explain 
now,  how  you  can  buy  bailey  from  the  farmers  who  raise  it  for  a  lees 
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price  than  you  are  paying  now,  and  at  the  same  time  the  farmers  get 
just  as  much  as  they  are  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  am  not  arguing  that  proposition;  I  am  arguing 
with  you,  sir,  that  as  far  as  tne  price  that  the  farmer  obtains  for  his 
product  is  concerned,  that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  the  tariff  that  you 
impose  upon  that  product.  If  you  please,  sir,  wheat  is  grown  12 
months  in  the  year;  we  grow  in  this  country  two  crops,  spring  and 
winter  wheat.  Now,  the  price  that  the  farmer  obtains  m  this  country 
for  his  winter  wheat  or  the  price  that  the  farmer  obtains  in  the 
Northwest  for  his  spring  wheat,  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the 
crop  that  he  obtains,  but  it  depends  upon  the  price  fixed  upon  the 
wheat  at  Liverpool,  or  in  other  markets  of  the  world  where  his 
product  goes  in  competition. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  think  you  have  got  another  guess  coming.  The 
wheat  you  speak  of  as  being  raised  in  the  spring  is  not  sold  in  Liver- 
pool. There  is  no  market  m  Liverpool  for  the  wheat  that  is  raised 
in  the  Northwest  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Mason.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  sir,  that  there  is  no  wheat 
exported  from  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No. 

Mr.  Mason.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  sir,  that  there  is  no  winter 
wheat  exported  from  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No;  there  is  considerable  winter  wheat  exported. 

Mr.  Mason.  No  spring  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  No. 

Mr.  Mason.  Absolutely  none  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  None. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  We  have  to-day  in  Buffalo 
15,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Not  the  spring  wheat. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  we  have  15,000,000  bushels 
at  Buffalo  to-day,  and  it  comes  from  the  Northwest,  and  it  is  spring 
wheat,  and  it  is  exported. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  come  from  the  Northwest  myself,  and  I  know  that 
we  do  not  export  any  of  that  wheat.  We  use  it  all  and  would  like  to 
have  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Mason.  But  in  the  mills  at  Minneapolis,  sir,  you  can  not  buy 
it,  and  you  say  you  would  like  to  buy.  They  do  export,  nevertheless, 
and  we  do  export  spring  wheat  from  the  Northwest,  and  I  make  that 
statement,  with  all  due  respect  to  you,  upon  actual  bills  of  lading  that 
are  passing  through  Buffalo,  sir.  put  it  makes  no  difference,  because 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  sir,  just  the  same,  that  it  does  not 
affect  the  price  to  the  farmers  or  to  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  think  it  does;  but  I  will  not  stop  to  argue  that 
with  you  to-night. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  am  sorry  we  digressed,  but  I  wanted  to  emphasize 
that  fact.  But  as  I  say,  referring  to  the  records  of  this  committee, 
I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  have  already  on  file  opinions  from 
Mr.  McLaughlin  and  other  gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Burns  addressed  you 
last  evening  on  the  same  subject.  I  believe  the  details  on  which  our 
claim  is  based  have  been  fully  presented  to  you,  and  I  am  only  asking, 
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when  the  committee  takes  up  the  consideration  of  a  tariff  bill,  that 
you  depart,  if  you  please,  from  the  policy  that  existed  two  years  ago, 
and  in  the  bill  that  you  may  report,  if  such  a  bill  is  reported  to  Con- 
gress, you  include  a  reduction  of  Schedule  G,  so  as  to  include  a  reduc- 
tion on  barley. 

Now,  may  I  take  just  one  minute,  and  then  I  will  conclude.  Our 
particular  interest  is  this:  In  former  years  central  New  York  was  a 
very  large  barley-growing  district.  The  farmers  of  central  New  York 
produced  barley  and  sold  barley  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  their 
product  was  blended  with  the  barley  grown  in  Ontario,  which  was 
the  best  barley  adapted  for  malting  purposes.  We  simply  ask  that 
barley  be  placed  on  the  free  list.  Sut  if  in  your  judgment — and  in 
that  respect  we  do  not  disagree  with  you — a  slight  tariff  is  needed  in 
order  to  produce  a  revenue  on  barley,  we  ask  that  such  a  tariff  be 
so  slight  as  to  admit  the  high-grade  barley  that  is  produced  in  On- 
tario, so  that  it  may  come  into  this  country  and  be  used  for  malting 
purposes  and  as  a  blend  with  the  barley  that  is  produced  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  States  similarly  situated. 

The  barley  that  is  grown  in  those  States  is  particularly  adapted  for 
that  purpose,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  producing  malt  for  use  in  the 
brewing  industry,  but  more  particularly,  in  recent  years,  for  food 
products  in  which  malt,  as  you  gentlemen  well  know,  is  being  largely 
used.  We  see  every  aay  in  the  magazines,  newspapers,  and  other 
periodicals  advertisements  of  food  products  in  which  the  medicinal 
and  physical  value  of  malt  is  recognized.     And  in  New  York  State 

Earticularly,  in  conjunction  with  the  barley  that  is  produced  in 
Ontario,  we  produce  malt  that  is  highly  effective,  highly  efficient,  and 
for  which  a  ready  market  is  obtained.  Now,  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
hibitive tariff,  we  have  been  deprived  of  that,  and  we  are  made  depend 
ent  upon  the  western  market,  where  barley  is  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities, but  of  inferior  quality,  with  all  due  respect  to  my  friend  on  the 
left.  And  I  will  submit,  in  tne  course  of  a  few  days,  a  brief  which  will 
more  particularly  exemplify  the  details  of  my  argument. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  would  expect  to  have  barley  and  malt  reduced 
proportionately  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  Barley,  malt,  or  any  other  article  can  be  proportion- 
ately reduced,  Mr.  Hill. 

Brief  or  C.  H.  McLaughlin,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  or  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

I  have  consistently  advocated  for  years  the  removal  of  a  tariff  on  cereals  and  other 
natural  products,  and  when  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  impose  a  tax  for  revenue 
purposes  then  that  the  tariff  imposed  should  only  Tbe  such  as  to  produce  revenue  and 
not  prohibit  their  importation. 

To-day  I  again  appear  before  you  to  urge  that  the  paragraphs  of  Schedule  G  relating 
to  the  grains — wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  barley—be  amended  so  as  to  place  these 
products  on  the  free  list. 

The  record  of  the  committee's  deliberation  four  years  ago  is  probably  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  members  and  especially  must  this  phase  of  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  be  familiar,  because  during  the  reciprocity  campaign  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement  relating  to  these  products  were  the  subject  of  bitter  and  prolonged 
discussion. 
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I  am  not,  therefore,  going  to  enter  into  an  extensive  argument  nor  weary  you  with  a 
mass  of  statistics  after  so  long  a  session.  I  do  wish  to  emphasize  our  request  that 
when  you  consider  the  policy  to  be  adopted  as  to  tariff  legislation  that  the  paragraphs  of 
Schedule  G  relating  to  the  grains  be  included  for  the  removal  of  the  present  pro- 
hibitive tariff  or,  at  least,  that  a  very  substantial  reduction  be  made. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  at  Buffalo,  Niagara 
Falls,  and  other  interior  points  in  New  York  State.  In  recent  years  my  operations  have 
been  confined  to  houses  at  Waterloo  and  Geneva  in  the  center  of  a  farming  district, 
which,  in  former  years,  was  noted  for  the  very  high  grade  of  barley  grown.  We  have 
endeavored  to  encourage  the  former  to  grow  this  crop,  and  they  are  Beginning  to  appre- 
ciate that  barley  is  profitable  to  raise. 

Last  year,  as  you  know,  high  prices  prevailed  on  all  grains,  and  barley  was  no  excep- 
tion. This  season  prices  are  down  again,  and  the  fanner  in  our  Bection  is  beginning 
to  see  the  fallacy  of  the  contention  heretofore  made  that  the  tariff  on  barley  is  necessary 
to  maintain  prices.  This  is  particularly  true  in  our  section  for  the  reason  that  farmers 
are  receiving  from  65  to  60  cents  per  bushel  for  their  barley,  while  their  neighbors  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  receive  68  to  74  cents  per  bushel,  and  I  quote  the  Canadian 
prices  from  the  Toronto  Globe  of  January  17. 

My  contention  is  that  if  the  Ontario  barley  were  admitted  free  it  would  be  used 
in  blending  with  New  York  and  other  State  barley,  and  the  farmers  in  these  sections 
would  receive,  and  we  malt  manufacturers  would  have  to  pay,  a  price  based  upon  the 
Ontario  barley  rather  than  the  inferior  grades  grown  in  our  Northwest. 

While  it  is  true  that  malt  is  largely  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors, 
yet  its  consumption  for  the  manufacture  of  food  products  is  annually  increasing;  the 
superior  grade  of  malt  to  be  obtained  from  the  blend  of  Ontario  and  State  barley  would 
be  much  sought  after  by  such  manufacturers,  as  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure 
the  high  quality  of  barley  in  our  markets  demanded  for  their  requirements. 
,  The  free  admission  of  barley  would  therefore  stimulate  the  growing  of  this  grain 
not  alone  in  New  York,  but  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  Eastern  States  where 
their  climate  and  soil  are  well  adapted  for  its  production;  and,  too.  the  malting  indus- 
try would  again  thrive  and  be  reestablished  in  these  sections;  ana  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  malting  establishments  would  not  be  centralized  in  the  larger  cities,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  rural  cities  and  towns  where  they  were  formerly  and  almost  en- 
tirely located. 

There  is  another  phase  that  I  wish  to  bringto  your  attention  even  though  I  and 
others  have  repeatedly  urged  it  upon  you.  During  the  periods  when  a  low  tariff 
prevailed,  higher  prices  were  obtained  for  these  commodities  and,  too,  the  importation 
of  limited  quantities  secured  revenue.  In  1880,  with  a  rate  of  15  cents  per  bushel  on 
barley,  our  importations  of  this  cereal  aggregated  in  round  numbers  7,000,000  bushels, 
and  the  Government  received  $1,052,795  in  1890;  with  a  rate  of  10  cents,  we  imported 
11,000,000  bushels  and  received  $1,115,000;  since  1900  we  have  had  a  tariff  of  30 
cents,  and  our  revenue  will  not  exceed  $3,000  to  $4,000  a  year.  So  that  a  prohibitive 
tariff  is  not  advantageous  to  the  Government,  and,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out, 
neither  does  it  benefit  the  farmer. 

Former  Speaker  Cannon  in  a  recent  address  in  the  House  said:  "If  it  be  true  that 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  material  in  Canada  or  anywhere  else 
on  earth  and  the  United  States  is  $2  or  $4  a  ton,  then  that  difference  ought  to  measure 
the  tariff  rate."  While,  of  course,  this  is  only  the  former  Speaker's  opinion,  yet  it 
certainly  reflects  the  attitude  of  the  present  minority,  as  he  is  not  the  only  one  of  their 
members  who  has  so  expressed  himself.  Applying  this  rule  to  the  commodities  I 
have  referred  to,  the  minority  certainly  must  recognize  they  are  entitled  to  free 
admission,  for  the  exhaustive  investigation  during  the  reciprocity  discussion  clearly 
established  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  these  grains  in 
Ontario  and  other  Eastern  Provinces  and  in  the  United  States. 

1  desire  also  to  state  that  having  had  many  years  of  experience  in  handling  barley 
here  and  in  Canada  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  little,  if  any,  of  the  Manitoba  barley  is 
suitable  for  malting  purposes;  it  is  a  feeding  barley,  and  I  reiterate,  what  I  have 
so  frequently  said,  that  if  barley  were  placed  on  the  free  list  our  importations  would 
be  largely,  if  not  entirely,  confined  to  that  grown  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Canada 
and  would  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  from  10,000,000  to  15,000,000  bushels.  This 
would  not  affect  the  price  or  production  in  this  country,  except  to  encourage  the 
crowing  of  this  grain  in  New  York  and  other  Eastern  States:  any  surplus  we  might 
nave  would  still  be  exported  in  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
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There  remains  but  one  more  point  that  I  wish  to  make,  and  that  is  that  a  tariff  rate 
of  30  cents  per  bushel  on  barley  is  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  rates  on  other  grains. 


Grain. 

Rate  per 
bushel. 

Equivalent 
ad  valorem. 

Wheat 1 

Cent*. 
25 
15 
15 
10 
30 

26.31 

Cora 

28.30 

Oats 

39.47 

Rye 

14.92 

Barley 

40.18 

In  any  revision  of  the  tariff  schedules  the  rate  on  barley  should  be  reduced;  if  it 
should  be  deemed  expedient  that  this  commodity  should  not  be  on  the  free  list,  then 
I  submit  that  ten  cents  per  bushel  would  be  more  than  ample  to  maintain  any  parity 
on  any  possible  fluctuation  in  prices;  and  that  such  a  rate  would  be  productive  of 
revenue. 

We  in  central  New  York  are  vitally  interested  in  and  will  be  materially  benefited 
by  your  favorable  consideration  of  our  request  for  a  revision  of  Schedule  G  by  placing 
the  grains  on  the  free  list  or  granting  substantial  reductions  as  I  have  indicated. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  H.  McLaughlin. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

STATEMENT  OF  EYAS  BEOS.  OF  PEAEL  BAEIEY. 

Jamesville,  N.  Y.,  January  17, 19 13. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  take  this  opportunity  of  submitting  a  few  facts  with  reference  to  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  on  pearl  barley,  in  Schedule  G  of  the  present  tariff  law,  relative 
to  agricultural  products. 

Pearled  barley  consists  of  barley  with  the  hull  taken  off,  and  is  used  principally  in 
the  large  eastern  cities.  Noa.  3  and  4,  which  is  the  principal  product,  sells  in  the  New 
York  market  for  12.25  per  hundredweight.  It  takes  4  bushels  of  barley  to  make  100 
pounds  of  pearl  barley.  This  4  bushels  of  barley  also  makes  90  pounds  of  feed,  worth 
at  present  $1*  total  from  4  bushels  of  barley,  $3.25. 

Barley  delivered  from  Buffalo  at  our  mills  costs  65  cents  per  bushel. 

Total  cost  of  4  bushels $2. 60 

Cost  of  manufacture  100  pounds  pearl  barley  with  steam  power 25 

Commission  for  selling 125 

Freight 10 

Bag 065 

Total 3.14 

Leaving  a  profit  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  or  10  cents  per  hundredweight. 

Competition  comes  from  Germany;  the  Germans  can  undersell  us,  not  only  because 
barley,  labor,  and  machinery  are  cheaper,  but  principally  because  the  outside  of  the 
barley,  which  is  used  for  feed  here,  is  sold  for  flour  there,  at  much  higher  prices  than 
here,  and  used  for  making  bread  by  the  peasants. 

There  are  about  10  barley  mills  in  the  United  States  capable  of  making  enough 
pearl  barley  in  three  or  four  months  to  supply  the  home  trade  for  a  year.  There  is 
no  pearl  barley  exported  to  speak  of.  You  can  readily  see,  from  the  profit  above 
stated  and  the  capacity  of  home  mills,  that  competition  in  this  country  is  very  sharp 
and  that  a  little  competition  from  Germany  would  wipe  out  all  of  the  profit  there  is 
to  the  manufacturer  at  present. 

There  were  formerly  six  mills  in  Onondaga  County.  Two  are  closed,  two  at  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  Y.,  burned  down  and  have  never  been  rebuilt,  and  two  are  running  on 
part  time,  viz,  our  mills  at  Jamesville,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Smith  Mills  at  Marcellus  falls, 
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N.  Y.  American  barley  only  is  used  for  pearling.  It  will  not  help  us  any  to  take 
the  tariff  off  of  barley,  and  the  farmer  can  not  afford  to  raise  barley  in  this  country 
for  less  than  65  cents  per  bushel. 

Under  the  Wilson  bill  the  tariff  was  reduced  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  about 
one-half  cent  per  pound,  which  had  a  ruinous  effect  on  our  trade.  The  present  tariff 
is  2  cents  per  pound,  and  affords  us  ample  protection  from  German  competition. 
We  believe  that  no  one  complains  that  pearl  barley  is  too  high.  The  profit  fluctuates 
from  nothing  to  one-half  cent  per  pound,  which  is  not  too  much.  We  hope  for  no 
tariff  change. 

Respectfully,  Ryan  Bros.,  Jametvillc,  N.   Y. 

PARAGRAPH  288. 

Broom  corn,  three  dollars  per  ten. 

PARAGRAPH  284. 

Buckwheat,  fifteen  cents  per  bushel  of  forty-eight  pounds ;  buckwheat  flour, 
twenty-flvc  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PARAGRAPH  286. 

Corn  or  maize,  fifteen  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty-six  pounds. 

PARAGRAPH  286. 

Corn  meal,  forty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

PARAGRAPH  287. 

Macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  all  similar  preparations,  one  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound. 

MACARONI. 

TESTIMONY  OF  F.   E.   EULIffG,   XACAROOT    MAHTJFACTUBEHS' 

ASSOCIATION,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  please  state  your  name  to  the  stenog- 
rapher. 

Mr.  Ruling.  My  name  is  F.  E.  Ruling,  and  I  represent  the  Macaroni 
Manufacturers'  Association,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  before  you  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Macaroni  Manufacturers'  Association  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
G.  F.  Argetsinger,  who  was  scheduled  to  speak  before  you.  We 
received  a  telegram  stating  that  Mr.  Argetsinger  was  compelled  to 
undergo  a  slight  operation,  incapacitating  him;  and,  if  agreeable  to 
you  gentlemen,  I  will  take  his  place. 

To  start  with,  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturers  of  macaroni  and  myself  to  answer  all  questions 
that  may  be  put  to  us  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  request  that  you 
bear  with  us  in  our  appeal  to  maintain  at  least  the  present  rate  of 
duty  on  macaroni  of  1$  cents  per  pound. 

We  have  prepared  a  brief  whicn  was  filed  with  the  cleijt  of  your 
committee,  out,  in  addition  to  it,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  elaborate 
on  a  few  points  in  order  that  we  may  make  clear  to  you  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  at  least  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

In  the  first  place,  ours  is  an  industry  that  is  not  controlled  by  any 
trust  or  combination.  Each  one  of  the  manufacturers  that  I  represent 
markets  his  product  as  he  sees  fit,  and  you  can  rest  assured  that  it 
is  on  a  highly  competitive  basis*  so  you  can  see  the  dealer  and 
consumer  are  untrammeled  in  their  purchases.  Neither  do  the 
American  manufacturers  enjoy  a  paternal  government,  such  as 
exists  in  Italy.    If  you  will  refer  to  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports 
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of  April  7,  1909,  you  will  find  therein  a  lengthy  and  concise  report  on 
the  favorable  conditions  under  which  the  Italian  macaroni  manu- 
facturers operate.  You  will  see  that  the  Italian  manufacturer, 
during  the  period  of  1907,  1908,  1909,  exported  an  annual  average  of 
88,000,000  pounds  of  macaroni  to  this  country,  or,  in  other  words, 
they  sent  to  the  United  States  four-fifths  of  all  the  macaroni  that  was 
exported  from  Italy.  You  will  also  note  that  they  paid  to  the 
United  States  Government  only  $1,300,000  duty,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Italian  Government  paid  the  Italian  miller  $760,000  in 
cash  as  a  drawback  for  having  been  enterprising  enough  to  export 
so  much  of  their  product  in  the  finished  state  as  macaroni  to  tnese 
shores. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  well  to  note  that  the  Italian  millers — to  be 
correct — eight-tenths  of  them  are  the  macaroni  manufacturers  of 
Italy. 

Another  burden  we  have  to  bear,  which,  however,  we  are  willing 
to,  is  the  great  cost  of  marketing  our  product.  By  reason  of  the 
vast  amount  of  macaroni  being  imported  into  this  country  we  are 
compelled  to  advertise  extensively — this  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
that  is  found  in  favor  of  imported  products.  In  conjunction  with 
this  method  of  introduction  each  piant  maintains  a  lar^e  force  of 
salesmen,  who  travel  all  over  the  country.  I  believe  it  is  needless 
for  me  to  go  on  with  a  long  recital  of  the  cost  of  doing  business  our 
way.  These  conditions  would  be  bearable  and  only  to  be  expected 
if  we  wish  to  sell  our  wares  were  it  not,  however,  for  the  fact  that 
our  efforts  to  do  business  on  a  profitable  basis  are  frustrated  from 
time  to  time  by  large  importations  to  this  country  sent  on  a  con- 
signment basis.  This  usually  happens  when  foreign  countries  are 
overstocked  and  therefore  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  product  at 
reduced  figures.  We  are  always  subject  to  the  unfair  competition 
engendered  by  the  fact  that  50  per  cent  of  the  macaroni  shipped 
into  this  country  is  on  a  consignment  basis.  It  has  been  said  tnat 
American  macaroni  manufacturers  can  not  produce  as  good  a  maca- 
roni as  they  do  in  Europe.     We  wish  to  dispute  this  statement. 

Our  plants,  as  a  rule,  are  well  equipped  and  ably  managed.  We 
can  obtain  the  proper  materials  in  this  country  for  the  production 
of  a  high-grade  product,  and  you  can  rely  upon  the  American  manu- 
facturer duplicating  in  quality  a  macaroni  equal  to  any  imported. 
Of  course,  we  must  be  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  Government 
maintaining  a  duty  sufficiently  high  enough  to  bar  unfair  foreign 
competition. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  largest  wheat-producing  countries 
in  the  world.  Our  Department  of  Agriculture  is  continuously  edu- 
cating the  American  farmer  in  the  raising  of  that  staple,  and,  for  the 
past  number  of  years,  has  been  giving  special  attention  to  durum  or 
macaroni  wheat.  That  we  are  improving  the  quality  of  this  grade 
of  wheat  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  European  macaroni 
manufacturers  can  not  get  farina  from  Roumania  or  Russia,  they  are 
mighty  glad  to  turn  to  us  for  their  supply ;  but  it  is  well  to  note  that 
they  only  favor  us  when  the  market  is  short  in  Europe. 

From  information  given  me  by  friends  of  mine  that  have  visited 
Italy,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  tne  sanitary  conditions  under  which 
we  operate  in  this  country  surpass  those  on  the  other  side.     I  need 
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not  dwell  on  this  question.  You  know,  gentlemen,  what  is  being 
done  along  those  lines  by  our  various  State  and  Federal  Government 
legislators. 

Let  us  now  view  the  question  of  the  cost  of  labor.  *  We  understand 
from  reliable  authority  that  one  franc  or  one  lire  is  equal  in  pur- 
chasing power  to  the  American  dollar.  We  also  understand  that  an 
expert  macaroni  pressman  gets  two  to  three  francs  or  40  to  60  cents 
per  day  as  wages.  We  pay  our  pressmen  in  this  country  from  (10 
to  $16  per  week,  or  over  66  §  per  cent  more  than  the  European  man- 
ufacturers. Our  working  hours  are  also  much  shorter.  Our  brief 
will  show  that  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  to  the  tune  of  33  to  50  per 
cent. 

We  are  also  subject  to  the  various  State  laws  as  to  the  matter  of 
employing  labor.  In  some  States  the  working  hours  have  been  cut 
down  from  5  to  10  per  cent;  minors  and  females  are  not  permitted  to 
work  any  overtime,  while  our  competitor,  the  Italian  manufacturer, 
employs  mostly  women  and  children. 

We  wish  further  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  European 
macaroni  manufacturers  and  importers  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  present  duty.  I  do  not  wonder  at  it;  when  we  take  note  of  the 
steady  increase  m  the  imported  article.  To  show  their  disinclination, 
to  stir  up  the  question,  you  have  but  to  refer  to  statement  made  by 
Louis  J.  Scaranelli,  who  represents  one  of  the  largest  importers  of 
macaroni;  P.  Pastene  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Boston.  They  import 
1,500,000  boxes  per  year.  He  said,  before  a  previous  committee. 
"By  rights,  we  want  to  protect  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  ana 
ask  that  no  increase  of  duty  shall  be  made." 

You  will  find  this  statement  on  page  3609  of  Tariff  Hearings, 
Schedule  G,  1908. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ask  your  committee  to 
recommend  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  of  14  cents  per  pound  be 
continued.  We  would  appreciate  an  increase  of  one-naif  cent  per 
pound  or  2  cents  per  pound  if  we  could  get  it. 

MEMORIAL  OF  TEE  ITALIAN  CHAMBEE  OF  COMMERCE  IN  HEW 

TOEK. 

Hon.  O.  C.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  The  readjustment  of  the  duties  on  several  articles  included  in  Schedule  G9 
which,  being  articles  of  food,  are  so  identified  with  the  cost  of  living,  is,  together 
with  that  of  other  indispensable  commodities,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 

E resent  revision  of  the  tariff,  aiming  at  the  relief  of  the  hardships  experienced  of 
ite  years  by  the  less  fortunate  classes  of  our  population  through  the  nigh  cost  of 
the  dire  necessities  of  life. 

The  bearing  of  the  tariff  upon  the  material  welfare  of  the  masses,  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  people  of  small  means  and  limited  earning  capacity,  has  become  the 
more  important  since  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  cost  of  many  necessities,  through 
the  fact  that  production  has  not  in  this  country  kept  pace  with  the  demand,  while 
discomfort  has  been  further  accentuated  by  those  combinations  of  interests  con- 
trolling the  market  of  various  commodities,  that,  illegitimate  as  they  are,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  constitutional  laws  governing  a  democratic  community  as  ours,  based 
upon  equality  of  rights  and  opportunity  for  all  men,  is,  however,  impossible  to  prevent 
or  eliminate  Dy  direct  legislation,  which,  elaborate  as  it  may  be  framed,  will  always 
leave  loopholes  whereby  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law  may  be  noncomplied 
with  and  can  effectually  be  avoided  only  by  creating  such  conditions  of  economic 
environment  that  will  render  impossible  combinations  of  interests  to  the  benefit  of 
a  tew  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  many. 
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At  any  rate  the  tariff  should  not  be  made,  as  it  has  been  during  the  last  15  years, 
the  instrumentality  whereby  the  consumer  was  practically  deprived  of  the  right  to 
draw  for  the  prime  necessities  of  life  from  the  best  available  sources  of  the  world. 

While  it  must  be  recognized  that  it  is  wise  to  maintain  a  certain  measure  of  pro- 
tection on  those  domestic  articles  which  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  competitive  supply, , 
it  is  not  wise  to  protect  mdiscriminately  and  in  the  measure  at  present  accorded, 
those  articles  which,  under  the  specious  argument  of  protection,  are  taken  out  oi 
the  field  of  competition.  Let  this  factor  enter  in  a  greater  measure  into  the  economic 
life  of  the  Nation  and  American  endeavor  will  prove  again  equal  to  its  traditions  in 
meeting  the  conditions  of  a  freer  and  less  artmcious  economic  fabric  than  exists  at 
present,  fostered  by  privileged  class  legislation,  of  which  the  excessive  duties  now 
obtaining  on  many  necessities,  are  an  exponent. 

New  factors  have,  during  the  last  15  years,  in  which  the  high  protective  rates  have 
prevailed,  come  into  operation  in  our  national  economic  life,  such  as  the  notable 
immigration  from  southern  Europe,  which  has  developed  a  demand  for  a  number  of 
food  products  originating  from  their  respective  countries,  products  of  a  characteristic 
type,  such  as  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country,  or  are  not  yet  produced  in  the 
quantity  required  by  consumption;  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  domestic 
rood,  due  to  the  increase  of  population  and  the  increase  in  the  consumption  per  capita, 
owing  to  the  constant  improvement  in  the  standard  of  life  of  our.  people,  with  wnich 
increase  production  has  not  kept  apace,  as  witnessed  by  the  decrease  in  the  exportation 
of  many  staples  of  life,  the  development  in  the  methods  of  preservation  of  many  foods, 
which,  under  a  less  regulated  system,  would  be  abundant  at  certain  times  of  the  year 
and  scarce  in  others,  and  which  has  stimulated  the  concentration,  in  comparatively 
few  hands,  of  their  handling  and  marketing,  maintaining  high  prices  even  when  the 
public  could  reasonably  expect  moderate  prices  by  reason  of  the  abundance  of  the 
supply,  and  provoking  sharp  increases  of  prices  under  less  favorable  conditions  of  the 
supply;  all  circumstances  these  which  should  find  their  counterbalancing  in  a  freer 
ana  more  competitive  condition  of  the  market. 

Hence  the  importance  of  lightening  duties  on  commodities  that  are  indispensable 
in  livelihood,  and  of  eliminating  a  system  of  protection  that  is  not  only  superfluous  to 
domestic  production,  but  dearly  paid  for  by  the  large  majority  of  the  people,  and 
which  only  goes  to  the  benefit  of  a  restricted  number  of  producers  and  distributors. 

Nor  should  the  correlation  often  existing  between  certain  imported  food  articles  and 
the  consumption  of  domestic  food  products  be  overlooked,  as  certain  imported  articles 

Srove  of  valuable  assistance  and  stimulus  to  the  consumption  of  other  important 
omestic  products. 

This  country,  with  its  vast  agricultural  resources  and  great  natural  advantages,  able 
to  produce  all  kinds  of  commodities  obtainable  in  temperate  and  subtropical  climates, 
with  unsurpassable  facilities  in  means  of  transportation,  with  technical  knowledge 
aud  skill  highly  developed,  with  educational  advantages  within  easy  reach  of  all. 
with  the  lessons  of  the  experience  of  other  nations  to  profit  from,  without  inherited 
prejudices  to  fight  against,  or  past  errors  to  remedy,  enjoys  in  all  lines  of  husbandry, 
out  especially  in  the  production  of  the  staples  of  life,  a  preeminence  in  which  she  is 
not  equaled  by  any  other. 

What  is  desirable  is  intensification  of  endeavor  and  method,  prevention  of  waste, 
more  direct  contact  between  producer  and  consumer,  but  as  well  talk  of  carrying  coal 
to  Newcastle  as  of  any  need  of  protection  to  the  American  husbandman,  whose  record 
in  bringing  forth  plentifully  the  gifts  of  mother  earth,  in  feeding  other  nations  besides 
her  own,  is  of  world-wide  recognition,  and  whose  balance  sheet  is  probably  the  most 
satisfactory  that  can  be  shown  to  the  credit  of  any  class  of  citizens  in  our  community, 
certainly  enabling  him  not  to  trouble  himself  with  the  seven  lean  cows  of  Joseph's 
dream. 

One  of  the  forceful  arguments  why  duties  on  many  food  products  should  be  lightenep 
is  the  fact  that  their  cost  has,  through  the  inevitable  working  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  increased  notably  of  late  years  in  the  countries  of  production,  which  therefore 
lessens  any  possible  danger  of  competition  to  domestic  production. 
#  Another,  no  lees  important,  is  the  increase  of  freights  mat  has  generally  taken  place 
in  imported  merchandise,  at  a  rate  varying  from  50  to  75  per  cent. 

Enumerated  as  we  have  the  remarkable  changes  that  nave  taken  place  during  the 
tat  15  years  in  the  conditions  of  the  food  demand  and  supply,  explained  the  position 
of  the  foreign  supply  in  its  relation  to  the  needs  of  this  country,  it  is  apparent  that 
duties  upon  these  commodities  should  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed  circumstances 
that  have  intervened,  and  are  only  justified  as  a  measure  for  raising  revenue,  in  which 
cue  less  burdensome  rates  should  prevail.    And,  on  these  premises,  it  behooves  this 
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chamber  to  suggest  for  each  singular  commodity  to  this  honorable  committee  what 
rate  or  rates  would,  in  our  opinion,  combine  the  advantages  of  fair  returns  to  revenue 
with  the  least  burden  upon  the  consumer. 

MACABONI,   VERMICELLI,   AND  ALL  SIMILAR  PREPARATION*. 

The  present  rate  of  1}  cents  per  pound  on  an  article  which,  in  the  frugal  diet  of 
millions  of  our  population  and  especially  of  consumers  of  small  means,  is  a  necessity, 
should  be  reducea  to  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  consumption  of  macaroni  is  now  supplied,  in  almost  equal  shares,  by  foreign  and 
domestic  production.  The  latter  has  the  advantage  of  cheaper  flour,  the  protection 
of  maritime  freight  (which  on  foreign  macaroni  is  of  about  9}  cents  per  box  of  22 
pounds),  of  readier  supply,  of  cheaper  cost,  selling  from  77  cents  for  the  cheapest 
grades  to  $1.10  for  the  nest  qualities  per  box,  against  average  selling  prices  for  the 
imported  respectively  of  $1.35  to  $1.45. 

Freight  has  increased  on  the  imported  article  about  50  per  cent  in  the  past  year. 

Importations  of  this  article,  which  are  mainly  from  Italy  (supplying  about  95  per 
cent  of  the  total),  have  increased  from  87,720,730  pounds  in  fiscal  year  1907  to 
114,779,116  in  1911,  because  the  consumer  demands  the  foreign  article  for  certain 
specific  qualities  it  possesses,  i.  e.,  higher  glutenous  content  and  better  results  in 
cooking,  qualities  these,  which  only  the  better  grades  of  semola  used  abroad,  and  the 
climatic  conditions  under  which  the  manufacture  takes  place,  can  secure. 

To  facilitate  its  importations  is,  therefore,  to  secure  to  the  consumer  the  advantage 
of  a  better  nutrition,  without  any  prejudice  to  domestic  production,  which,  with  the 
advantages  of  cheaper  material,  and  cheaper  cost  of  production  through  lower  cost  of 
power,  finds  an  increased  and  prosperous  market  because  of  the  reputation  created  to 
this  food  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  foreign  product;  so  that  domestic 
production  can  show  to  its  credit  an  even  more  notable  increase  and  prosperity  than 
that  shown  by  the  foreign  trade. 

A  reduction  of  the  duty  to  1  cent  per  pound,  such  as  recommended  by  this  chamber, 
would  still  maintain  to  domestic  production  the  advantage  of  about  25  per  cent  pro- 
tection, with  no  prejudice  to  revenue. 

Cheese. — The  increasing  consumption  and  importation  of  this  important  article  of 
diet  (from  about  34,000,000  pounds  in  fiscal  year  1907  to  over  45,500,000  pounds  in 
1911)  is  a  desirable  feature  from  the  standpoint  of  health  and  of  notable  oenefit  to 
revenue. 

The  present  rate  of  6  cents  per  pound  on  the  cheaper  varieties  of  cheese  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  about  25  per  cent  and  to  a  protection  to  domestic  produc- 
tion ranging  from  about  30  to  40  per  cent. 

Why  sucn  protection,  when  milk  is  produced  in  this  country  cheaper  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  fodder  and  the  high-yielding 
productiveness  of  the  animals  compared  with  those  of  the  countries  furnishing  the 
largest  supply  of  cheese  to  the  United  States,  is  not  easv  to  account  for  and  all  the 
more  difficult  to  explain,  when  the  fact  is  considered  that  foreign  cheese,  in  its 
manifold  types,  does  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  domestic  article,  from  which 
it  differs  materially. 

The  styles  of  cheese  imported  in  the  largest  auantity  from  abroad  are  not  produced 
in  this  country,  save  the  Swiss  cheese,  and  sell,  as  a  rule,  at  a  much  higher  price, 
being  demanded  for  their  peculiar  characteristic  qualities,  which  can  not  be  repro- 
duced in  this  country. 

Such  cheese  as  Parmasan,  Roman,  Gorgoneola,  etc.,  are  imported  because  they 
can  not  be  produced  in  this  country,  requiring  for  their  production  certain  conditions 
of  the  dairy  industry,  pasturage,  climate,  and  experienced  hands  which  do  not  obtain 
here.  These  varieties  are  helpful  in  promoting  the  consumption  of  other  important 
articles  of  American  production  (macaroni,  rice,  etc.).  They  enter  largely  into  the 
consumption  of  the  people  of  limited  means  who  feel  most  keenly  the  present  high 
cost  of  living. 

Under  such  circumstances,  when  the  primary  cost  of  the  article  has  already  increased 
for  causes  which  are  beyond  remedial  control,  to  which  must  be  added  the  advance  of 
about  50  per  cent  in  freights,  the  additional  cost  caused  by  the  present  high  rate  of 
duty  is  heavier  to  bear  than  it  was  when  better  conditions  prevailed  regarding  the 
primary  cost  of  transportation  outlays  of  this  commodity. 

As  no  prejudice  can  derive  to  domestic  production  by  reducing  the  present  rate, 
nor  to  revenue,  by  reason  of  the  probable  increase  in  the  demand  which  would  thereby 
be  stimulated,  while  a  substantial  relief  would  be  felt  by  the  consumer  in  the  price 
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of  this  necessity,  this  chamber  recommends  that  the  duty  on  cheese  be  reduced  from 
6  to  3  cento  per  pound. 

Garlic. — This  article  is  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  but  imported  mostly  from 
Italy  and  Mexico,  in  the  fiscal  year  1911  to  the  amount  of  8,082,024  pounds,  is  used 
as  flavoring  in  cooking  or  in  the  preparation  of  pickles  and  is  subject  at  present  to  a 
duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  (under  paragraph  261; .  It  is  worth  from  3  to  4  cents  per 
pound,  so  that  it  pays  a  duty  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  over  27  per  cent. 
There  being  practically  no  production  in  this  country,  the  duty  can  not  have  any 
protective  significance.  The  use  of  this  vegetable,  so  popular  among  a  number  of 
the  population  originating  from  the  Mediterranean  and  as  a  rule  consumers  of  small 
means,  seems  to  have  a  salutary  effect  as  a  disinfectant  of  the  system  and  a  preventa- 
tive against  certain  troubles.  Under  such  circumstances  this  chamber  respectfully 
requests  that  it  be  exempted  from  duty. 

Likewise,  this  chamber  respectfully  solicits  that  dried  red  peppers,  at  present 
subject  to  a  duty  of  2}  cents  per  pound  (under  paragraph  298),  and  which  are  not  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  and  are  almost  exclusively  consumed  by  poor  people,  be  placed 
oo  the  free  list.  v 

Preserved  or  prepared  vegetables  dutiable  under  paragraphs  252  and  253.  Under 
these  paragraphs  are  included  tomatoes,  artichokes,  peppers,  etc.,  preserved  or  pre- 
pared in  tins,  tomato  sauce,  and  tomato  paste,  articles  these  subject  to  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  an  exorbitant  rate  considering  that  they  are  articles  of  common  use  for  a 
great  number  of  our  population  and  not  luxuries. 

The  importation  or  preserved  tomatoes,  of  which  Italy  is  practically  the  sole  foreign 
provider,  nas,  like  that  of  tomato  sauce,  considerably  developed  of  late  years,  so  that 
of  the  former  alone  the  importation  increased  from  $541,080  in  fiscal  year  1907  to 
$859,395  in  1911,  while  that  of  tomato  sauce  has  averaged  in  the  last  five  years  about 
1250,000  yearly. 

Preserved  tomatoes  are  produced  in  this  country  far  cheaper,  as  low  as  77J  cents  per 
dozen  of  3-pound  tins  f.  o.  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  against  an  equivalent  of  about  92 
cents  for  similar  goods  f.  o.  b.  Naples,  with  a  difference  therefore  in  the  primary  cost 
of  production  of  about  15  cents.  To  the  aforestated  figures  must  be  added,  in  the  case 
of  the  imported  tomatoes,  the  maritime  freight  of  about  15  cents,  while  it  is  only  6& 
cents  from  Baltimore  to  New  York,  which  difference, together  with  that  in  the  primary 
cost  of  production,  gives  to  the  American  article  a  natural  protection  of  about  25  per 
cent,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  present  exorbitant  tarin  protection  of  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  bringing  the  total  cost  of  the  foreign  article  at  New  York  up  to  $1.44 
against  84  cents  for  the  domestic  article,  which  therefore  enjoys  a  protection  of  over  71 
percent. 

The  reason  why  preserved  tomatoes  are  imported,  notwithstanding  the  much  cheaper 
domestic  production,  is  that  they  are  supplied  to  a  class  of  consumers  who,  notwith- 
standing their  small  means,  require  them  for  their  characteristic  qualities  of  flavor, 
essential  for  the  use  to  which  they  are  destined,  qualities  that  are  not  possessed  in  an 
equal  measure  by  the  domestic  article.  They  do  not  compete  with  the  domestic 
production,  first  because  they  are  of  different  quality,  second  because  of  their  higher 
primary  cost  of  production,  irrespective  of  duty. 

Freight  on  this,  as  on  other  preserved  canned  goods,  has  increased  of  late  years  to 
the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  another  argument  why  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
high  rate  of  duty  obtaining  at  present. 

These  articles  should  be  permitted  to  enter  this  country  at  a  moderate  rate  of  duty, 
because  they  are  helpful  to  the  consumption  of  alimentary  paste,  and  a  variety  of 
other  American  foods,  being  used  principally  in  the  preparation  of  the  dressing  of 
these  foods. 

Other  advantages  besides  the  above,  showing  both  the  necessity  of  a  reduction  of 
duty  under  this  neading,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  not  the  slightest  prejudice  would 
derive  to  domestic  production  from  such  reduction  are:  Less  liability  to  deterioration 
from  swelling  of  the  domestic  article,  in  comparison  with  the  imported,  which  has  te 
stand  sea  journey  and  change  of  climate;  the  fact  that  tomato  sauce,  artichokes,  and 
peppers*  in  tins  are  used  exclusively  by  foreign  people,  and  are  not  produced  to  any 
extent  in  the  United  States,  thus  eliminating  any  motive  for  protection,  while  the 
present  duty,  considering  the  small  value  of  tomato  sauce,  ranging  from  2 j  to  4J  cents 
per  7-ounce  tin,  is  excessive;  the  lower  cost  of  tomatoes  in  this  country  tnan  abroad, 
which  would  secure  to  any  domestic  manufacturer  of  this  article  a  lower  primary 
cost,  rendering  protection  unnecessary. 

For  the  above-stated  considerations  this  chamber,  believing  that  no  material  loss 
would  derive  to  revenue  from  the  reductions  suggested,  respectfully  recommends  to 
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this  honorable  committee  that  the  present  rate  of  40  per  cent  on  preserved  or  pre- 
pared tomatoes  and  other  vegetables,  on  tomato  sauce  and  tomato  paste,  be  reduced 
to  20  per  cent. 

Fish. — The  importations  under  this  heading  include  a  variety  of  fish,  such  as  tunny, 
anchovies,  sardetles,  etc.,  which  are  not  proauced  in  this  country  ana  have  therefore 
to  be  imported,  either  under  oil  or  salted.  These  commodities  are  already  under  the 
disadvantage  of  a  high  and  increasing  cost  of  production  in  the  countries  of  origin, 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  the  yield  from  the  fisheries  and  to  the  increased  demand.  The 
present  rates  of  duty  are  unnecessarily  high,  and  find  no  justification  as  protective 
rates,  for  no  such  fish  is  packed  in  the  United  States,  while  they  only  increase  the 
cost  of  living  to  a  numerous  class  of  consumers. 

Tunny  fish  costs  on  the  average  215  lire  per  100  kilos,  anchovies  136  lire,  and  sar- 
delles  53  lire  f.  o.  b.  Genoa.  There  has  been  of  late  years  an  increase  averaging 
from  10  to  35  per  cent  in  the  prices  of  these  commodities,  to  which  should  be  added 
the  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  freights. 

The  present  method  of  levying  duties  on  fish  is  not  devoid  of  considerable  incon- 
sistency and  discrimination,  because  in  the  case  of  fish  Jn  oil,  while  it  assesses  the 
small  packages  up  to  a  size  of  more  than  33  and  not  more  than  70  cubic  inches  with 
specific  rates,  it  taxes  the  packages  over  that  size  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent,  which 
averages  far  higher,  with  no  reason  to  justify  such  difference  of  duty  on  the  same 
article. 

It  is  therefore  apparent,  for  reasons  of  equity,  that  a  flat  rate  on  fish,  both  preserved 
in  salt  or  in  oil,  based  on  the  weight,  would  be  far  more  acceptable  than  the  present 
system  of  partly  specific  and  partly  ad  valorem  rates,  which  too  frequently  lead  to 
controversies  between  importers  and  appraisers  in  establishing  market  values. 

This  chamber  is  in  favor  of  a  fiat  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  in  packages  of  not  over 
5  pound 8  upon  fish  packed  or  preserved  in  oil  or  in  salt,  and  of  a  flat  rate  of  one-half 
cent  per  pound  when  in  packages  of  over  5  pounds. 

Filbert*. — There  is  no  production  of  filberts  in  the  United  States,  and  they  are 
mostly  imported  from  Italy  to  the  amount  of  about  14.000,000  pounds  in  1911.  These 
nuts  pay  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  if  shelled,  and  of  3  cents  if  unshelled  (under 
paragraph  281).  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such  high  duty,  since  there  is  no  do- 
mestic production  to.  protect,  while  for  revenue  purposes  a  milder  rate  would  prob- 
ably yield  as  much  as  the  present  by  encouraging  importations  and  their  use  in  con- 
fectionery and  at  table. 

This  chamber  recommends  that  filberts  be  included  in  paragraph  283  as  "nuts  of 
all  kinds,  shelled  or  unshelled,  etc.,"  dutiable  at  1  cent  per  pound. 

•Respectfully  submitted. 

Lmoi  Solari,  President. 
G.  R.  Sghroedbr,  Secretary* 

BRIEF   OF   ATLANTIC   MACARONI   CO.,   NEW   YORK   CITY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  20, 1913. 
The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  submit  the  inclosed  brief  for  your  kind  con- 
sideration, and  beg  to  assure  you  that  any  further  information  or  enlightenment  will 
be  cheerfully  given  at  the  present  hearing  or  at  any  time  at  your  request. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Atlantic  Macaroni  Co., 

New  York  City. 

[Inclosure.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  20, 1913. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Gentlemen:  It  is  our  opinion  that  in  order  to  place  the  macaroni 
industry  in  this  country  on  an  encouraging  basis  and  permit  it  to  compete  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  imported  article,  an  increase  of  one-half  cent  per  pound,  bringing 
the  tariff  to  2  cents  per  pound,  would  be  fair  and  equitable. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  has  permitted  some  domestic  manufacturers  to  survive,  but. 
records  show  that  over  50  per  cent  of  those  who  entered  this  business  have  been  com- 
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petted  to  abandon  it,  mostly  bankrupt.  This  has  not  been  brought  about  by  the 
formation  of  any  sort  of  combinations,  as  the  market  is  absolutely  open, "  resulting 
in  very  keen  competition;  but  neither  competition,  lack  of  ability,  nor  ignorance  of  the 
busmen  can  account  for  such  a  large  percentage  of  failures;  and  they  can  only  be 
justly  attributed  to  the  invasion  of  foreign  manufacturers  operating  under  many" 
advantages. 

Among  these  advantages  is  labor  in  Italy  and  lack  of  restrictions  on  same.  Not 
only  have  we  to  contend  with  the  cheaper  male  labor  of  Italy,  but  there  longer  hours 
are  exacted;  minors  are  largely  employed;  and  there-  are  no  restrictions  of  the  hours 
of  employment  of  females,  and  both  women  and  children  are  paid  a  mere  pittance. 

While  the  stringent  labor  laws  in  effect  in  most  of  our  States  are  laudable  and  have 
our  hearty  approval,  they  place  us  at  a  decided  disadvantage,  and  which  should  be 
compensated  in  some  form  to  encourage  macaroni  manufacturers  here  to  continue. 
Other  advantages  in  Italy  are  climatic  conditions  which  permit  natural  open-air 
drying,  enabling  the  manufacturers  to  erect,  maintain,  and  operate  their  plants  at  a 
minimum  cost,  whereas  in  this  country  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  artificial  drying, 
involving  great  cost  in  equipment,  maintenance,  and  operation,  and  consequently  a 
heavier  overhead  charge.  Moreover,  the  drawback  allowed  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment is  in  effect  a  bounty  to  Italian  macoroni  manufacturers,  and  this,  coupled  with  low 
freight  rates  by  subsidized  steamship  lines,  makes  it  possible  for  foreign  manufacturers 
.to  invade  the  markets  of  this  country.  What  else  can  explain  that  over  75  per  cent  of 
the  macaroni  exported  from  Italy  finds  its  way  to  this  country,  and  that  even  though 
the  foreign  manufacturers  purchase  wheat  here,  they  can  afford  to  bring  it  abroad, 
with  all  the  expenses  and  risks  involved,  manufacture  it  into  macaroni  and  send  it 
here  and  after  payment  of  duties,  freights,  and  other  expenses  sell  it  at  the  same  price 
per  pound  as  it  is  sold  in  Italy. 

And  still  further — records  fail  to  show  any  exportation  of  macaroni  from  this  country 
to  Europe  or  even  to  Canada,  our  nearest  neighbor,  where  the  duty  is  equal  for  Ameri- 
can ana  foreign  production,  and  freight  rates  favor  the  American  manufacturer. 

If  the  American  manufacturers  are  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with  their  foreign  com* 
petitors,  there  now  is  only  one  way  to  offset  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  and  that  is  by  a  just  and  equitable  duty  on  the  foreign  product. 

Statistics  show  that  importations  under  the  present  duty  have  immensely  increased 
(suffering  only  temporary  checks  due  to  cholera  scares  and  the  Italian-Turkish  War), 
and  this  would  tend  to  show  that  even  admitting  an  increase  in  consumption,  the 
American  manufacturers  have  made  but  little  progress.  It  therefore  stands  to  reason 
that  any  decrease  of  the  present  duty  would  mean  the  arrest  of  whatever  progress  has 
been  made  and  would  result  in  the  foreign  manufacturers  dominating  this  market  to 
the  extent  of  a  monopoly.  This  is  not  a  question  of  fear  but  of  fact.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  increase  in  the  duty  as  we  suggest  would  not  only  place  the  American  industry 
on  a  competitive  basis,  but  we  believe  that  the  Government  would  enjoy  the  same 
or  greater  revenue,  and,  at  the  same  time,  act  with  justice  to  domestic  manufacturers. 

It  should  be  further  considered  that  any  curtailment  of  this  industry  would  not  only 
bring  hardship  to  invested  capital,  but  affect  those  employed,  and  reflect  on  the  farmer 
whose  wheat  is  consumed,  box  manufacturers,  paper  mills,  nail  manufacturers,  print- 
ers and  others,  whose  products  are  also  used. 

As  marconi  is  admittedly  ne  of  the  most  wholesome  and  nutritious  foods,  and  at 
an  extremely  low  cost  in  comparison  with  meats,  we  believe  the  development  of  this 
industry  in  this  country  should  be  assisted  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  consumption 
encouraged  as  it  may  offer  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living  for  people 
with  small  income. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Atlantic  Macaroni  Co., 

New  York  City. 

BRIEF  OF  C.  B.  SPLIVALO  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

C.  R.  Splivalo  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
San  Francisco,  Col.,  January  14, 1913. 
Hon.  Julius  Kahn, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bear  Sib:  Having  received  information  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  about  to  hold  hearings  on  Schedule  G,  agricultural 
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products  and  provisions,  and  fearing  lest  the  tariff  now  existing  on  alimentary  paste 
might  be  cut  aown,  we  offer  you  the  following  facts  as  a  protest  to  any  reduction  in 
the  tariff  on  this  line  of  imported  goods;  which  facts  we  beg  of  you  to  present  to  the 
committee,  together  with  such  other  information  or  arguments  you  may  deem  proper. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  protest  Lb  that  by  taking  off  the  small  duty  now  in 
force,  of  1)  cents  per  pound,  it  would  place  the  manufacturers  of  these  goods  in  the 
United  States  at  a  great  disadvantage,  compelling,  in  all  probability,  the  large  fac- 
tories to  go  out  of  business.  There  is  no  article  of  food  imported  into  this  country 
wherein  there  exists  such  an  enormous  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States  as  there  is  in  the  manufacture  of  alimentary  paste. 
In  Italy  macaroni  is  the  principal  food  of  rich  and  poor.  There  are  thousands  of  small 
and  large  factories  employing  the  cheapest  kind  of  labor.  The  small  factories  are 
operated  mostly  by  families — men,  women,  and  children.  The  pay  for  the  best 
workmen  in  the  large  factories  is  24  francs  per  day  of  from  12  to  15  hours,  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  business  demand.  Only  one-third  of  the  work  is  done  t>y  able-bodied 
men;  the  other  two-thirds  is  done  by  women  and  children,  whose  pay  averages  1 
franc  per  day  of  12  or  15  hours.  These  are  facts  that  can  be  corroborated  by  the 
American  consuls  in  Naples,  Genoa,  Lyons,  or  Marseille.  As  against  these  wages 
we  pay  our  best  workmen  $2.75  per  day  of  8J  hours,  and  ordinary  workmen  $2.25  per 
day  of  84  hours.  We  do  not  employ  women  and  the  law  does  not  permit  us  to  employ 
boys  under  14.  If  the  small  protection  that  has  been  afforded  us  is  taken  away,  now 
can  we  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers?  The  statement  is  often  made  that 
the  imported  paste  is  far  superior  to  the  domestic  and,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  in 
direct  competition  with  the  imported  article,  because  the  people  that  want  good 
macaroni  must  have  the  imported.  This  assertion  is  not  true  at  this  time.  It  was 
true  years  ago,  when  this  line  of  business  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  igno- 
rant people  of  small  means.  Now  the  United  States  can  boast  of  possessing  factories 
that  are  models  in  the  use  of  fine  machinery,  perfect  in  cleanliness,  and  managed  by 
scientific  men,  who  make  a  study  of  the  properties  required  in  the  flour  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  best  article  and  who  do  turn  out  as  good  an  article  as  any  made  in 
France  or  Italy. 

If  we  were  not  so  greatly  handicapped  in  the  matter  of  wages  we  would  have  no  fear 
of  competing  with  the  foreigners  in  their  own  country.  In  connection  with  this  it 
may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  Agricultural  Department  has  distributed  among  many 
farmers  of  the  Middle  West  durum  wheat  to  be  planted  especially  in  arid  lands. 
Durum  wheat  is  in  reality  macaroni  wheat.  It  is  very  hard  and  contains  a  large 
amount  of  gluten  and  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni  flour 
or  semolina.  It  would  place  the  Government  in  an  anomalous  position  for  one  depart- 
ment to  encourage  the  planting  of  wheat  for  macaroni  and  another  department  to  dis- 
courage the  same  by  admitting  free  products  made  from  the  same  quality  of  wheat  in 
another  country — building  up  an  industry  and  destroying  its  market.  This  industry 
is  young,  but  rapidly  growing.  The  government  should  encourage  and  protect  it. 
It  helps  the  farmer,  the  miller,  the  lumber  manufacturer,  the  paper  manufacturer, 
the  tin  manufacturer.,  etc.,  besides  giving  employment  to  thousands.  The  only  item 
in  our  favor  in  competing  with  the  importer  is  the  item  of  freight,  which  is  now  a  small 
item  and  is  offset  by  far  by  the  low  cost  of  manufacture. 

We  hope  to  have  presented  our  case  clearly,  but  if  any  member  of  your  honorable 
body  requires  any  further  information  on  the  subject,  we  shall  be  prompt  in  giving  it. 
if  within  our  power  to  do  so.    Hoping  you  will  grant  our  petition  and  by  your  vote  ana 
*     influence  have  the  present  duty  remain,  we  are, 

Gratefully,  yours,  G.  R.  Spltvalo  6  Go. 

BMEF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MACABONI  ATO 
NOODLE  MANTTFACTUEERS  OF  AXEBICA. 

Jersey  Citt,  N.  J.,  January  16,  1913. 
The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Gentlemen:  As  a  committee  representing  the  National  Macaroni 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  America,  and  voicing  the  sentiments  of  all  other  man- 
ufacturers with  large  capital  invested  throughout  the  country,  we  earnestly  request 
your  support  in  at  least  upholding  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  macaroni,  which  m 
14  cents  per  pound.  For  some  years  prior  to  1895  the  duty  was  2  cants  per  pound. 
when  the  highest  importation  was  12,804.895  pounds,  whereas  under  toe  auty  of 
1J  cents  per  pound  the  importation  showed!,  in  1910, 118,817,376  pounds. 
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Owing  to  competition  with  the  foreign  product  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  any 
progress  in  the  business  under  the  present  rate  of  duty,  and  we  know  of  no  American 
plant  that  is  on  a  dividend-paying  basis.  To  still  better  illustrate  the  precarious 
state  of  this  industry,  we  herewith  attach  a  list  of  over  150  factories  that  we  know 
have  been  obliged  to  discontinue  the  business  in  the  last  seven  years. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is  an  existing  prejudice  in  favor  of  imported 
goods  in  our  line,  and  the  tariffs  in  force  since  1895  have  proved  inadequate  to  pro- 
tect American  manufacturers  so  that  they  could  produce  goods  on  a  profitable  basis, 
and  to  further  illustrate  this  fact  we  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  steady  increase 
of  importations  from  Italy,  as  follows:  1903-1904,  36  per  cent;  1903-1905,  83  per  cent; 
1903-1906, 156  per  cent;  1903-1907, 192  per  cent;  1903-1908,  225  per  cent;  1903-1909, 
280  per  cent;  1903-1910,  300  per  cent. 

Italy  is  shipping  into  the  United  States  80  per  cent  of  her  macaroni  exports,  the 
difference,  20  per  cent,  is  distributed  over  the  balance  of  the  world.  Why  should 
these  conditions  exist?  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  one  of 
the  greatest  producing  countries  in  the  world,  we  know  of  no  record  that  shows  that 
any  American  macaroni  manufacturer  has  been  able  to  ship  his  product  to  Europe. 

The  imported  macaroni  is  sold  in  this  country  to  the  consumer  at  the  same  price 
as  in  Italy,  and  this  is  made  possible  by  the  bounty  under  guise  of  a  drawback 
allowed  by  the  Italian  Government.  See  extract  from  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Report,  No.  3449,  April  7,  1909,  page  3,  as  follows:  "  Italy,  in  the  years  1906, 
1907,  and  1908  exported  to  the  United  States,  according  to  Italian  statistics,  an 
annual  average  of  88,000,000  pounds  of  macaroni  (this  represents  four-fifths  of  all  the 
macaroni  shipped  from  Italy),  which  yielded  the  United  States  $1,300,000  in  reve- 
nue; the  Italian  Government  paid  to  the  Italian  miller  (eight-tenths  of  the  macaroni 
manufacturers  are  millers  J  about  $760,000  in  cash  as  an  inducement  to  export  it." 
This  shows,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  drawback  bounty,  which  the  Italian 
manufacturers  secure  from  their  Government,  is  the  Italian  manufacturers'  profit 
and  permits  them  to  sell  at  or  below  cost.  Furthermore,  the  foreign  manufacturers 
ship  to  the  United  States  all  surplus  stock  on  consignment,  which  is  sold  many  times 
at  a  loss.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  macaroni  sent  to  the  United  States  is  on  this 
basis. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  Italy,  one  franc  being  equal  in 
purchasing  power  to  the  American  dollar,  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  Italy 
is  far  below  the  cost  in  this  country.  A  further  fact  to  be  considered  is  that  the 
climate  in  Italy  permits  open-air  drying,  which  is  obviously  far  less  expensive  than 
the  indoor  methods  necessarily  used  in  mis  country. 

The  cost  of  labor  is  fully  66}  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  day's  work  in  this  country  is  but  9  hours,  as  against  12  to  14  hours 
per  day  for  the  foreign  manufacturers,  showing  an  increase  in  working  hours  of  33 
to  50  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  manufacturers  abroad.  They  have  a  further  advan- 
tage in  that  they  do  employ  women  and  children  at  very  low  wages. 

TThrough  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  educating  the  American 
farmer  in  the  raising  of  durum  wheat,  it  is  possible  for  American  macaroni  manufac- 
turers to  produce  a  quality  equal  to  that  manufactured  abroad. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  at  least  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  one  that  affects 
the  laborer,  the  farmer,  the  miller,  and  affiliated  industries,  is  of  great  importance, 
and  should  receive  careful  and  judicious  thought;  and  if  the  country  is  seeking  a 
tariff  for  revenue  and  not  to  protect  profits,  the  cause  of  our  industry  deserves  con- 
sideration. 

In  preparing  this  brief  we  are  appealing  to  you  to  help  an  American  industry 
which  is  yet  in  its  infancy  and  which  at  the  present  time  is  most  seriously  menaced. 

With  assurances  of  our  high  regard,  we  remain, 
Respectfully, 

The  National  Association  op  Macaroni  Mfbs.  op  America, 

0.  F.  Mueller,  President. 

Frederick  E.  Ruhling,  Secretary  to  Committee. 

Committee:  C.  F.  Mueller,  of  C.  F.  Mueller  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Frank  L. 
Zerega,  of  Zerega  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  John  P.  Zerega,  of  A.  Zerega  Sons,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  John  A.  Anger,  of  Anger  Baking  Co.,  New  York;  F.  E.  Kuhlini,  of  Anger 
Baking  Co.,  New  York;  S.  S.  Savarese,  of  Savarese  Macaroni  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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List  of macaroni  and  noodle  factories  out  of  business  since  July  t,  1905. 


The  National  Macaroni  Co. 


The  Eagle  Macaroni  Co 

The  Imperial  Macaroni  Co 

Frank  Beloedere 

Oaurdino  Colozero 

Dina  A  Battazlio 

Falkon  Packing  Co .\ 

Alfredo  Gaggiani 

L.  Gandolflo  A  Co 

Wm.Hill 

Meffei  A  Co 

T.  Mangofno  A  L.  Maddi 

C.  Maspero 

Mooa  &  Co 

Pietro  Petri  A  Bros 

Oaetno  Recca 

Frank  Rose 

Hugo  Sandroni 

E.  B.Scholl  ACo 

Achille  Starace 

Antoni  Arbisi 

Carl  Buchold 

Paul  Catacappa  A  Co 

Vincenso  Ferlauo 

L.  Lombard 

Baldeeere  Montelcone 

V.  Savarese  A  Bros 

Katrlna  Schwarx 

Eduarao  Spadeceini 

John  Vaccaro 

A.  Costruccio  A  Bona 

C.  Antoniaxxi 

Alfonso  Bellanca 

Manzell  Broe 

National  Macaroni  Co 

Coakley  &  Co 

Ercalo  Infusino 

F.C.  Hinman 

Central  Macaroni  Co 

A.  Spaado  Co 

Jas.  Luppe 

MateiAMUls 

Frank  Arrizo 

Los  Angeles  Marsh  mallow  Co. 


Capri  A  Callieori Sacramento,  Cal. 


New  Orleane,  La.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Lib- 
ertyville,  Ohio;  Chicago,  HI.;  Wil- 
mington. Del. 
New  York  City. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Fresno,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Do. 


N.  Martinelli  A  Co 

Martini  A  Colombo 

Pardini  ACo 

Smario  A  Ore  go 

Swiss-American  Paste  Co 

Tonesta  Vicchio 

Bertoli  A  Bestoleuoe 

M.  Bozzo  &  Co 

A.  Chichizola  A  Sons 

F.  Garibaldi  A  Co 

Granucei  Bros 

G.  B.  Lavaggi 

J.  F.  Martinioni  A  Co 

F.  Matteucci  A  Co 

A.  B.  Maynard  A  Co 

Guacomo  Paravagna 

Remain  Valsangiscome  A  Co , 

The  Arata-Barbieri  Paste  Co 

Mary  Baiochi  A  Co 

John  Prola 

Florence  Macaroni  Co , 

Trinidad  Macaroni  Manufacturing  Co 

Walsenberg  Macaroni  Co 

Fremont  Co 

Jovina  Carlbonia 

Beni.  Keys  A  Co 

Chris.  Kraeft 

Ferrari  Ciooco  Macaroni  Factory 

Chicago- Italian  Macaroni  Co , 

Illinois  Macaroni  Co 

Morris  Kaplan , 

Meyer  Egg  Noodle  Co , 

Antonio  Morisi  A  Co , 

Georga  R.  Parr  &  Go , 


San  Francisco,  CaL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

Do. 
Florence,  Colo. 
Trinidad.  Colo. 
Walsenberg,  Colo* 
Coal  Creek.  Colo. 
Chicago,  111. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 
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Li$t  of  macaroni  and  noodle  factories  out  of  business  since  July  1,  f  905— Continued. 


Name. 


Aeostino  Rosso  A  Co 

Albert  P.  Singer 

Anton  RooH 

The  Royal  Macaroni  Co 

8.  ArndotCo 

The  Allegheny  Macaroni  Co 

The  United  States  Macaroni  Co 

Milan!  6  Fontana 

Pittsburgh  Macaroni  Co 

Brockwayville  Macaroni  Co 

Fratelli.  Carilli  &  Locandro 

B.  StanJfilao 

8.  DiSandola '. 

Roaario  Sbnonelll 

Columbus  Macaroni  Works 

Q.  K.  Daiber 

Fetteris  Depsqole 

Joseph  Fronona 

Guiseppe  Frontontuono  &  Bro 

Gamble  Bros 

AttDJo  Giriliani 

Giqylnna  Mammarella 

KuUio  Maraui 

Philadelphia  Noodle  Co 

Joseph  Sassa 

Luigi  Vilotto 

John  Boehm 

W.  HoehmCo 

B.  Plocardo 

A.  AS.  Sunseri 

Antonia  Oigiiotte 

Bardina  &  Bonavoglia 

Johnaonburg  Macaroni  Co 

Giorxio  Amerisi 

The  American  Vermicelli  Factory 

Lulgi  Dl.  Guglielmo 

Scranton  Macaroni  Co.  (G.  Fazio  &  Co.). 

Gaglione-Sc&duto-Ribaudo  Co 

ATX.  GaddumCo 

The  Chardon  Macaroni  Co 

G.  Ruaso  &  Co 

Tf    T)a  Nicola 

United  Statee  Food  &  Manufacturing  Co 

Joe  Catania,  Jr.,  &  Co 

Domlnick  Dacoste , 

Victor  V.  Greco 

V.  Impastato  &  Co 

Dornlnlck  Merino 

S>lcnuo  &  Valenti 
icbael  Suneeri 

Joseph  Testes 

D.  Bartlotta 

Gaspar  Greco...  .  

8.  Messina  Macaroni  Manufacturing  Co  . . 

Southern  Italian  Paste  Factory 

Sambola  Italian  Paste  Factory 

Frank  Vincenci 

Royal  Paste  Co 

I*.  Nocitra&Co 

p.  Pasteue&Co 

P.  Terrile 

White  House  Co 

Michigan  Macaroni  Co 

B.  M.  Brugnolia 

J.  Gargott  A  Son 

Daxniano  Capuano  &  Co 

Joseph  Catanzaro 

Morris  Kaplan 

Varwig  &  Schmit 

John  Vitals  &  Co 

Salvatore  Viviano  <fr  Bro 

Stobie  Cereal  Mills 

Ntc  AdamoCo 

Qraxioao  &  Rapiny 

Savario  Fiducia 

prank  Chivallo 

Franoeaco  Chiaravallo 

Luctana  Mancuse 

G.  B.  IVIppolite 


Location. 


Chicago,  DL 

Do. 
Johet,  111. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Middletown,  Consu 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Carnegie,  Pa. 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

Brockwayville,  Pa, 
Dubois,  Pa. 
Brockwayville,  Pa. 
Hasleton,  Pa. 
Norristown,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Punxsutawney,  Pa, 
Sharpsbury,  Pa. 
Johnaonburg,  Pa. 
Hasleton,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Chardon,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Swanton,  Ohio. 
New  Orleans,  La- 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston.  Mass. 

Do. 
Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 
Tecumseh,  Mich. 
Calumet,  Mich. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Louisville.  Kr. 
Camden.  N.  /. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Vineland,  N.  J. 
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List  of  macaroni  and  noodle  factories  out  of  business  since  July  1,  1905— Continued. 


Name. 

Locatton. 

Albera  Bros.  Milling  Co 

Portland,  Oreg. 
Dennison.Tex. 

Gates  City  Macaroni  Co,  ,, 

Cexllai  £  Teibi 

El  Paso,  Tex. 
Do. 

Antonia  Floret . 

Pedro  Orajeda 

Do. 

T^nifa niooodii.....^ ........x.x.x.xx  ..    x  XU.X 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

C_  OflMtntlnl  Afin 

Galveston,  Tex. 

Texas  Star  Macaroni  &  Spaghetti  Manufacturing  Co 

Do. 

n haries  i^uria  A  Co "  .7 .7 

Houston,  Tex. 

T^irf*  jff  Tmiborello . . . . .  x  x  . 

Do. 

RAttAglift  Aftl,,,.                     

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

F.Mesa 

Do. 

Salt  Lake  Paste  Co 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Nanoo  Napoli  Macaroni  Co 

Seattlo,  Wash. 

"«■*"«"  «■*»"•"  vv,,i-"-1' *-■"■ — 4.*.-.. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

National  Macaroni  Manufacturers' 

Association  of  America, 
G.  F.  Mueller,  President. 

STATEMENT  BT  AMERICAN  MACARONI   CO.,   CAMDEN,    N.  J. 

Camden,  N.  1.,. January  13, 1913. 
Hon.  William  J.  Browning, 

House  of  Representatives ■,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  advised  that  on  Monday,  January  20,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  hold  a  hearing  on  Schedule  G,  agricultural  products  and  provisions. 
In  all  probability  there  will  be  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  macaroni. 

Any  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  means  the  closing  of  the  macaroni  factories 
which  are  now  in  operation  and  the  consequent  loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  man  v  millions 
of  dollars  now  invested  in  manufacturing  macaroni,  and  the  absolute  crippling  of  all 
new  plants  now  under  construction. 

The  United  States  Government  introduced  into  this  country  at  a  vast  expense  the 
durum  wheat,  which  is  used  almost  entirely  by  manufacturers  of  macaroni  or  similar 
products.  With  the  reduced  tariff  on  macaroni  or  kindred  products  the  American 
consumption  of  durum  flour  is  gone. 

We  urge  you  to  oppose  any  downward  change  in  tariff  on  macaroni  products  as  the 
percentage  of  profit  is  now  so  small  that  a  downward  revision  means  the  flooding  of 
our  markets  with  foreign-made  goods  at  a  price  which  will  render  any  competition 
impossible. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

American  Macaroni  Co., 
B.  F.  Miller,  Secretary. 

SUNDRY  STATEMENTS  CONCERNING  MACARONI. 

Guano  A  Raooio, 

Philadelphia,  January  13 ,  1913. 

Hon.  Wm.  Reyburn, 

United  States  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  that  actually  the  fate  of  the  macaroni  industry  will  be 
decided  next  Monday  (January  20),  with  the  probable  tariff  cut-off  to  appease  the 
popular  cry  of  "high  cost  of  living/' 

As  manufacturers  we  protest  strongly  against  any  change,  as  it  would  in  no  way  bene- 
fit the  consumer,  being  that  the  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  the  ones  reaping  the 
profits  of  sometimes  400  per  cent. 

The  domestic  article  is  placed  on  the  market  at  as  low  a  margin  of  profit  as  possible, 
and  "no  tariff  "  would  result  in  flooding  the  American  market  with  the  foreign  product, 
which  would  not  only  injure  the  manufacturers,  but  also  all  lines  used  in  our  trade. 

Attached  herewith  hand  you  status  of  our  business  and  also  a  comparison  of  the  cost 
and  hours  of  labor,  here  and  abroad. 
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There  are  hundreds  of  macaroni  factories  in  the  State  o!  Pennsylvania  and  thousands 
in  the  United  States,  so  we  sincerely  trust  you  will  see  how  needy  is  your  cooperation. 
Advancing  thanks,  we  are,  respectfully,  yours,  * 

frUANO  &  RaoGIO. 
STATUS  OF  OUR  FIRM. 

Capital $70,000 

Machinery  (included  in  capital) 9, 000 

Flour  used  annually 100, 000 

Wooden  boxes  used  annually 8, 600 

Papers  used  annuallv 2, 000 

Twines  used  annually 150 

Printings  used  annually 1,200 

Coal  used  annually 800 

Machinery  repairs  annually 1, 200 

8trawboard  cartons  used  annually 2,500 

Freights,  sundries,  annuallv 1, 800 

Wages  and  salaries,  annually 16, 000 

COMPARISON  Or  COST  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Foreign  labor  laws  admit  children  to  work  from  ages  of  10  to  16,  whereas  under  our 
laws  they  must  be  over  16. 

The  foreign  daily  hours  are  12  and  Sunday  forenoon,  while  our  day's  work  averages 
10  hours. 

American  skilled  labor  is  paid  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  day. 

Foreign  skilled  labor  is  paid  from  40  cents  to  60  cents  per  day. 

Foreign  common  labor  is  paid  from  20  cents  to  40  cents  per  day 

American  common  labor  is  paid  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  day. 

Foreign  child  labor  is  paid  from  10  cents  to  20  cents  per  day. 

American  child  labor — none  allowed. 

Guano  A  Raooio. 


The  Continental  Cereal  Co., 

Leavenworth,  Kane.,  January  11, 1913. 
Hon.  D.  R.  Anthony,  Jr., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Anthony:  We  understand  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  holding  hearings  daily,  preliminary  to  preparing  a 
bill  to  present  to  the  special  session  of  Congress  which  President  Wilson  will  call  to 
revise  toe  tariff.  Monday,  January  20,  is  set  for  hearings  on  Schedule  G,  agricultural 
products  and  provisions,  and  you  know  the  tendency  will  be  to  cut  tariffs  in  this 
schedule  to  satisfy  the  popular  cry  against  the  "high  cost  of  living."  We  want  you 
to  protest  against  a  change  in  tariff  on  macaroni,  which  is  now  1}  cents  per  pound. 
The  fact  that  the  United  States  Government  has  spent  vast  sums  of  money  in  intro- 
ducing macaroni  wheat  into  this  country  and  that  tne  increased  acreage  is  being  sown 
every  year  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West  with  this  wheat,  which  is  used  almost  abso- 
lutely m  the  manufacture  of  macaroni;  should  be  a  strong  argument  for  you  to  use  with 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  against  making  it  possible  for  the  foreign  products 
to  be  admitted  upon  any  more  favorable  terms  than  those  it  now  enjoys.  Remember 
that  the  tariff  now  is  not  sufficient  to  equalize  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  that 
the  American  product  is  placed  upon  the  market  at  as  low  a  margin  of  profit  as  is 
possible,  and  that  the  result  of  "no  tariff"  or  with  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  would 
be  to  flood  the  American  market  with  the  foreign  product  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  without  in  any  way  reducing  the  price  to  the  consumer,  besides 
making  the  cost  to  the  Government  to  introduce  durum  wheat  an  enormous  waste  of 
money.  We  are  placing  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  our  manufactured  macaroni  at  5  cents 
per  pound  in  packages  and  4  cents  per  pound  in  bulk.  This  goes  to  the  consumer  at 
the  rate  of  3  pounds  for  a  quarter  for  tne  package  goods  and  4  pounds  for  a  quarter  for  the 
bulk  goods.  Yon  will  note  at  a  glance  that  the  above  prices  to  the  consumer  is  a  very 
cheap  article  of  food,  and  as  stated  above  if  there  is  any  further  reduction  on  account 
of  change  of  tariff  it  would  almost  close  every  macaroni  manufactory  in  this  country. 

Hoping  that  you  will  lend  your  aid  to  assist  us,  with  the  many  other  macaroni  manu- 
facturers, to  keep  in  existence,  we  are, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Continental  Cereal  Co. 

E.  E.  Brewster. 
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San  Francisco,  Gal.,  January  17,  191$. 
Hon.  Julius  Kahn,  / 

House  of  Representatives j  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  undersigned  manufacturers  here  of  alimentary  paste  (macaroni,  spaghetti, 
noodles,  etc.)  earnestly  desire  yours  and  your  colleagues  hearty  cooperation  ana 
efforts  nelp  defeat  any  cut  present  tariff  Schedule  G.  Agricultural  products  and 
provisions  on  January  20,  wherein  same  affects  our  product.  Irreparable  injury 
result  our  industry  to  say  nothing  useless  waste  vast  sums  money  expended  by  our 
Government  to  introduce  suitable  wheat  into  this  country  for  paste  manufacture, 
also  retarding;  development  great  tracts  arid  land  in  West  sown  almost  exclusively 
wheat  suitable  manufacture  paste.  Reduction  tariff  effectually  kill  growing  industry 
yet  in  infancy  that  to-day  constitutes  one  of  solutions  to  high  cost  of  living,  taking 
place  meat  to  millions  people  in  this  country.  Foreign  product  now  enjoying  most 
favorable  terms;  no  necessity  further  favorable  terms  expense  ourselves.  Turin  even 
now  not  sufficient  equalize  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  even  taking  into  con* 
sideration  fact  great  quantities  wheat  exported  Europe  eventually  returning  as  paste. 
This  part  of  same  wheat  mentioned  above  as  having  been  introduced  by  our  Govern- 
ment at  great  expense.  Million  boxes  imported  article  now  sold  this  country,  even 
though  our  product  placed  on  market  at  as  low  margin  profit  as  possible.  No  taiiff 
or  reduction  same  result  flooding  our  market  with  foreign  product  expense  American 
manufacturer. 

Vesuvio  Paste  Co.:  Peidmont  &  Neapolitan  Paste  Co.,  San  Fran dsco- Cali- 
fornia Paste  Co.;  L.  R.  Podesta  (Inc.):  H.  J.  Sosuo  &  Bro.;  Roma 
Macaroni  Factory;  Columbus  Paste  Co.;  Star  Macaroni  Factory:  Genoa 
Macaronia  Factory;  Golden  Gate  Macaroni  Factory;  New  Century 
Macaroni  Factory;  Pompeii  Macaroni  Factory;  Grasmano  Macaroni 
Co.;  Green  Valley  Macaroni  Co.;  Phoenix  Macaroni  Factory;  Italian- 
American  Macaroni  Co.;  Semolino  Food  Co.;  Piedmont  &  Neapolitan 
Paste  Co. ;  Oakland  Westberkley  Paste  Co. 

The  undersigned  millers  here  also  append  their  signatures  and  bespeak  your  best 
efforts: 

Fisher  Flouring  Mills  Co.:  Sperry  Flour  Co.;  Centennial  Mill  Co.;  Ham- 
mond Milling  Co.;  Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co.;  Yosemite  Flour  Mills; 
Northern  Flour  Co.;  C.  A.  Hutton  Flour  Co. 


Abruzzi  Macaroni  Factory, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  14  ,  1913. 
Hon.  William  Reyburn, 

United  States  Congress. 

Dear  Sir:  Information  to  the  effect  was  received  that  Monday  next  will  actually 
decide  the  fate  of  the  American  macaroni  industry,  with  the  probable  "cut-off"  in  the 
tariff  to  satisfy  the  popular  cry  of  "High  cost  of  living." 

As  manufacturers  we  strongly  protest  against  any  change  being  made  as  same  would 
not  benefit  the  consumer  in  any  way,  and  the  ones  who  are  to-aay  reaping  as  high  as 
400per  cent  profits  would  do  so  under  changed  circumstances  as  well. 

The  domestic  article  is  now  placed  on  the  market  at  as  low  as  possible  margin  of 
profit  and  "no  tariff"  would  be  the  means  of  flooding  the  home  markets  with  the 
foreign  product  and  not  only  bring  injury  to  the  manufacturers  but  also  to  all  others 
doing  business  with  us  and  of  which  the  details  of  our  branch  calls  for  many. 

Herewith  attached  beg  to  hand  you  a  comparison  of  the  cost  and  the  hours  of  the 
foreign  markets  and  also  a  statement  of  our  business,  and  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  such  factories  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  thousands  in  the 
United  States;  thus  it  is  that  we  solicit  your  earnest  cooperation. 
Trusting  you  will  oblige  one  and  all  in  this  move,  while  advancing  thankB, 
We  remain, 

Antonio  Riochezza, 
D.  Cini, 

Abruzzi  Macaroni  Factors). 
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COMPARISON  OV  COST  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Foreign  labor  laws  admit  children  to  work  from  ages  of  10  to  16 ,  whereas,  under  our 
laws,  they  must  be  over  16. 

The  foreign  daily  hours  are  12  and  Sunday  forenoon,  while  our  day's  work  averages 
10  hours. 

Foreign  skilled  labor  is  paid  from  40  to  60  cents  per  day  against  $1.76  to  $2.50  paid 
to  the  American  skilled  labor. 

Common  foreign  labor  is  paid  from  20  to  40  cents  per  day,  while  we  pay  from  $1.25 
to  $1.75. 

Children  are  paid  from  10  to  20  cents  per  day,  while  we  can  not  employ  them. 

Antonio  Rigchezza, 
D.  Cini, 

Abruzzi  Macaroni  Factory. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  January  18, 1913. 
Hon.  F.  E.  Humphrey, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

In  Schedule  M  hearing  on  Monday  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  remove  the  present 
duty  of  1}  cents  per  pound  on  macaroni,  the  present  tariff  is  not  sufficient  to  equalize 
the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  the  American  product  is  now  placed  upon  the 
market  at  as  low  a  margin  of  profit  that  is  possible,  and  that  the  result  of  no  tariff  or  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  would  be  to  flood  the  American  market  with  the  foreign  product 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  manufacturer,  besides  making  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  durum  wheat  an  enormous  waste  of  money.  Will  appreciate  your 
support  in  maintaining  present  duty. 

A.  F.  Chiglione  &  Sons. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  January  18, 19 IS. 
Hon.  W.  E.  Humphrey, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Understand  contemplate  taking  duty  off  of  macaroni  and  believe  should  this  be 
done  it  would  work  a  great  hardship  on  macaroni  and  milling  industry  in  this  country, 
bringing  them  in  contact  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Italy.  Anything  you  do  to  prevent 
same  will  be  appreciated. 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 

PABAGBAPH  28$. 

Oats,  fifteen  cents  per  bushel. 

PABAGBAPH  889. 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats,  one  cent  per  pound ;  oat  hulls,  ten  cents  per  hundred 
pounds. 

OAT  HULLS. 

imports  from  canada. 

January  11, 1913. 
Hon.  Isaac  R.  Sherwood, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  General:  In  the  matter  of  revising  the  tariff,  there  is  just  one  point  in 
which  we  are  very  much  interested,  and  that  is  in  reference  to  the  duty  on  oat  hulls 
coining  into  this  country  from  Canada,  which,  under  the  present  tariff,  is  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  $2  per  ton. 

Oat  hulls  are  the  offal  of  the  oatmeal  mills,  and  are  made  up  of  the  hulls  and  fine 
stuff,  and  are  used  largely  by  feed  manufacturers,  as  a  filler  or  roughener,  in  some 
grades  of  feed.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  them,  in  order  to  compete  with  pome 
of  the  large  cereal  concerns  in  this  country,  notably  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  who  prac- 
tically control  the  oatmeal  business  of  the  country,  but  who  refuse  to  sell  this  product 
to  other  manufacturers;  for  this  reason,  outside  of  a  few  small  independent  mills,  it  is 
necessary  to  purchase  this  material  in  Canada. 
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Under  the  Wilson  bill,  oat  hulls  were  admitted  free  of  duty,  but  when  the  tariff 
again  revised,  this  $2  duty  was  put  on  and  remains  there  yet.  We  would  earnestly 
urge  your  attention  to  this  matter,  with  a  view  of  having  them  include  it  in  the  free 
list,  and  if  you  desire  any  further  information  concerning  it  we  will  be  very  glad  to 
furnish  it. 

With  best  regards  to  you  personally,  we  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  H.  Haskell  &  Co. 

PARAGRAPH  MO. 

Bice,  cleaned,  two  oents  per  pound;  uncleaned  rice,  or  rice  free  of  the  outer 
hull  and  still  having  the  inner  cuticle  on,  one  and  one-fourth  oents  per  pound ; 
rice  flour  and  rice  meal,  and  rice  broken  which  will  pass  through  a  number 
twelve  wire  sieve  of  a  kind  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  one- 
fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound;  paddy,  or  rice  having  the  outer  hull  on,  three- 
fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

BICE. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  B.  F.  BBOUSSABD,  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Mr.  Broussard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  desire  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  committee.  The  reservation  of  time  I  made  was  in  behalf 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  Southern  Rice  Growers'  Association, 
an  association  of  farmers  consisting  of  a  membership  of  1,525  in 
Louisiana,  1,020  in  Texas,  and  404  in  Arkansas. 

Since  I  made  the  reservation  the  association  has,  at  a  meeting  at 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  S.  Locke 
Breaux,  chairman,  New  Orleans, La.;  S.  Arthur  Knapp,  Lake  Charles, 
La.;  and  Fred.  D.  Gibson,  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  to  present  the  matter  to 
your  committee. 

The  president  of  the  association,  Mr.  W.  B.  Dunlap,  of  Beaumont, 
Tex.,  is  here,  and  I  would  like  for  him  to  be  heard  briefly  in  my  time, 
and  then  Mr.  Breaux,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  will  present  the 
other  part  of  the  hearing,  after  which  they  will  submit  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dunlap  will  be  heard. 

TESTIMONY  OF  W.  B.  DUNLAP,  PRESIDENT  OF  TEE  SOUTHER* 
BICE  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  BEAUMONT,  TEX. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Dunlap.  Qmjitleman,  I  come  before  you  this  morning  represent- 
ing the  producers,  irrigators,  and  millers  of  rice  of  the  States  of  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  Arkansas;  I  come  before  you  as  the  president  of  the 
rice  growers'  association,  an  association  composed  of  about  3,000  mem- 
bers, growers  of  rice  in  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas, 
and  probably  a  few  in  Mississippi.  This  association  was  organized 
about  three  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  conditions  in  con- 
nection with  rice  growing. 

Mr.  IjONG worth.  Will  you  not  talk  a  little  louder,  please  1  I  am 
anxious  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Dunlap.  The  growers  of  rice  have  so  far  found  it  an  unprofit- 
able proposition.  At  a  directors'  meeting  held  at  Beaumont  30  or  40 
days  ago  I  was  authorized  to  select  a  committee  to  get  up  the  neces- 
sary data  and  information  to  be  presented  to  you  at  tnis  hearing. 
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This  committee  was  selected,  has  been  at  work,  and  I  think  has 
gotten  everything  that  is  necessary  to  be  presented  to  you.  The 
committee  is  composed  of  Mr.  Breaux  and  Mr.  Knapp,  of  Louisiana, 
and  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Arkansas,  and  they  have  formulated  an  address 
which  will  be  presented  to  you  and  which,  I  think,  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

I  nave  very  little  to  say  along  this  line  this  morning,  but  Mr.  Breaux, 
who  will  follow  me  and  is  very  familiar  with  rice  growing,  will  present 
the  matter  to  you. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Breaux. 

0 

TESTIMONY  OF  S.  LOCKE  BREAUX,  CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  SOUTHERN  EICE  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
brief  which  I  have  to  present  to  the  committee  is  gotten  up  by  the 
Southern  Rice  Growers'  Association,  a  farmers'  organization  of  the 
States  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi.  Antecedent 
to  our  work  on  this  presentation  committee  we  had  various  meetings 
in  Beaumont  and  one  or  two  in  New  Orleans,  so  that  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  we  represent  the  industry  in  its  every  ramification.  In  this 
connection  we  beg  to  submit  resolution  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  Rice 
Millers'  &  Distributors'  Association  of  date  January  10,  1913,  from 
J.  E.  Broussard,  president,  and  J.  R.  Leguenec,  secretary. 

The  present  tariff  enjoyed  by  the  rice  industry  in  this  country  is 
as  follows: 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Cleaned  (our  table  rice) 2 

Uncleaned,  or  rice  free  of  the  outer  hull  and  still  having  the  inner  cuticle  on. . . .  1} 

Paddy,  or  rice  having  the  outer  hull  on } 

Rice  flour,  rice  meal,  and  broken  rice,  which  will  pass  through  a  No.  12  wire  sieve.      | 

The  above  statement  is  from  the  general  tariff  law  in  operation, 
enacted  by  Congress  July  24,  1897. 

Hearing  was  had  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
Sixtieth  Congress  in  1908,  and  the  brief  (see  Exhibit  B)  then  submit- 
ted by  the  Rice  Association  of  America  in  all  essentials  applies  as  well 
to-day  as  it  applied  four  years  ago;  the  only  material  change  being  the 
development  of  the  industry  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the  further 
fact  that  California  (see  Exhibit  C)  is  looming  up  potentially  in  its 

Eossibilities  as  to  development.     It  is  also  a  fact  that  Florida,  Ala- 
ama,  and  Mississippi  are  experimenting  with  rice,  advertising  rice 
lands,  and  looking  to  raising  commercial  crops  of  tne  commodity. 

In  figuring  commercial  rice  we  only  figure  the  three  States  of 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  and  a  study  of  statistics  taken  from 
the  Crop  Reporter  (see  Exhibit  D)  shows  that  in  1908  there  was  a  total 
production  of  655,000  acres,  with  an  average  yield  of  33  bushels,  and 
that  in  1912  the  acreage  was  722,800,  the  average  yield  34  bushels. 
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In  other  words  (except  for  the  State  of  Arkansas,  where,  in  1912,  the 
acreage  was  90,800  as  against  11,480  in  1908)  the  two  States  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas  maintain  practically  the  same  acreage. 

Compilation  of  cost  of  production  of  an  acre  of  rice ,  derived  from  individual  reports  from 

farmers  from  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  arid  Texas. 

Plowing  land,  per  acre $1.  543 

Disking  and  harrowing,  per  acre 1.  218 

Seed,  including  planting  and  rolling 3.  303 

Looking  after  water  and  crop  90  days  in  summer L  313 

Cutting  and  shocking 2. 164 

Thrashing,  sacks,  and  hauling  to  warehouse 4.  567 

Cost  of  loading  rough  rice  on  can,  insurance,  storage,  and  warehouse  charges. .  1. 06 

Cost  to  farmer  for  watert  about 6.  75 

Interest  on  mules,  farming  machinery  and  land 3. 69 

Fertiliser 1.  52 

Annual  depreciation  on  farm  machinery  and  mules 2.  32 

Average  cost  to  cultivate  and  put  to  market  an  acre  of  rice 29.  445 

This  table  was  gotten  up  from  the  membership  of  the  Southern 
Rice  Growers'  Association  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas  as  a 
compilation  of  their  experience. 

In  1912  the  yield  was  34  bushels,  and  the  average  price  93}  cents 
er  bushel,  which  means  $31.79  per  acre  gross  to  the  farmer.  De- 
ucting  the  average  cost,  $29.45,  it  leaves  the  margin  of  profit  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  if  we  take  the  average  bushel  price  to  the  farmer 
of  the  past  four  years,  80  cents,  it  eliminates  any  profit,  so  that  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  present  basis  of  price  must  maintain  for  the  in- 
dustry to  prosper.  JRice  is  essentially  a  small  farmer's  crop.  The 
total  acreage  divided  by  the  number  oi  farmers  given  (Southern  Rice 
Growers'  Association  figures)  indicates  an  average  of  about  140  acres 
cultivated  to  the  farmer,  of  whom  99  per  cent  are  white. 

Illustrative  of  the  development  due  to  the  culture  of  rice,  Wharton 
County,  Tex.,  was  assessed  in  1885  at  $722,845,  and  after  the  advent 
of  rice  in  1912,  the  assessment  was  $15,714,462;  in  Arkansas  County, 
Ark.,  in  1890,  the  assessed  valuation  was  $2,484,300;  in  1912,  $7,619,- 
070.  These  are  taken  as  typical  because  they  are  exclusively  rice 
counties.  As  a  further  evidence  of  the  benefit  trom  the  development 
of  rice  the  following  valuations  on  land  are  of  interest: 


S 


Orange  County,  Tex 

Madagorda  County,  Tex , 

Calcasieu  Pariah,  La 

Arkansas  lands 


Orating 
▼aloes  per 
acre  prior 
to  advent 

ofrioe. 


S2. 50-45 
4.00-10 
5.00-10 
4.00-10 


now  culti- 
vated to 
rice  selling. 


45- 

30- 
40- 


The  above  values  represent  lands  purchased  largely  on  credit, 

Predicated  upon  a  continuance  of  prosperous  conditions  m  rice.     We 
elieve  that  the  elimination  of  the  present  tariff  and  consequent 


• 
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destruction  of  that  industry  can  mean  but  the  reversion  of  these 
lands  to  grazing  purposes  and  grazing  values. 

The  past  two  years,  because  of  better  distributive  conditions 
and  an  awakening  generally  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  to  the 
fact  that  he  must  adopt  modern  methods  of  salesmanship  and  distri- 
bution in  order  to  sell  Ms  product  (this  stimulated  and  brought  about 
largely  bv  the  Southern  Kice  Growers '  Association) ,  and  the  further 
fact  of  the  organization  of  a  large  manufacturing  and  distributing 
concern  in  Louisiana  which  blazed  the  path  and  showed  the  way  to 
the  manufacturers  in  other  States  and  sections,  these  better  con- 
ditions of  distribution  started  the  industry  on  the  road  in  the  right 
direction  with  the  consequence  that  the  farmer  to-day  is  in  better 
shape  than  he  has  been  in  many  years  past,  and  the  belief  of  those 
of  us  connected  with  rice  is  that  with  a  continuance  of  tho,  present 
tariff  these  present  conditions  will  bring  about  a  development  that 
will  mean  the  growth  of  the  industry  and  consequent  prosperity 
of  the  territory  in  which  it  is  grown.  The  continuance  of  the  present 
tariff  means  protection  to  the  rice  farmer  and  grower  against  the 
cheap  labor  of  the  Orient.  Rice  is  raised  in  those  countries  on  a 
basis  of  5  to  20  cents  a  day,  and  also  on  the  unit  of  the  family,  the 
commodity  raised  being  the  price  paid.  In  years  of  plentv  this  rice  is 
forced  to  market  and  the  question  of  price  cuts  no  figure.  As  compared 
with  the  total  world's  supply  of  rice,  the  United  States  crop  is  about 
one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  6,000,000  is  to  1,900,000,000, 
so  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  surplus  dumped  into  these  United 
States  would  have  a  most  disastrous  effect.  It  is  simply  dumped 
and  sold  and  this  condition,  unless  we  enjoy  the  protection  of  a  tariff, 
would  mean  such  disturbances  of  markets  m  these  United  States  that 
the  industry's  development  would  be  arrested  and  the  uncertainty 
attaching  to  the  marketing  of  rice  be  so  great  that  land  values  and  all 
the  collaterals  that  go  to  make  prosperity  in  rice  be  materially 
affected.  In  so  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned,  the  consumption 
of  rice  is  so  broadly  diffused  and  rice  as  to  the  individual  is  used  in 
such  small  quantities  that  the  retailer  throughout  the  country  has 
not  been  educated  up  to  following  the  price  of  the  primary  market. 
Rice  is  sold  generally  for  10  cents  per  pound;  often  two  pounds  for  a 
quarter,  ana  in  some  markets  three  pounds  for  a  quarter,  and  the 
little  that  is  bought  is  bought  at  these  prices,  whether  we  have  a 
3-cent  or  a  5-cent  oasis  to  the  raiser  and  grower  of  rice. 

In  that  connection  and  to  show  you  that  the  consumer  is  not  suffer- 
ing, so  far  as  rice  is  concerned,  a  party  of  us  went  to  the  Wallis  Cafe 
last  night  to  eat  dinner.  The  prices  we  saw  for  serving  vegetables 
were,  as  to  certain  articles,  these: 

Cents. 

Boiled  rice 5 

Mashed  potatoes 10 

Green  peas 10 

I  submit  that  when  you  can  buy  rice  at  5  cents  served  on  the  table, 
as  compared  with  potatoes  at  10  cents  and  green  peas  at  10  cents,  the 
consumer  is  not  suffering. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  does  the  rice  grower  get  for  his  rice  ? 
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Mr.  Breaux.  The  rice  grower  gets  93J  cents  per  bushel  this  year, 
so  the  statistics  of  the  Government  give  us.  Last  year  I  think  he  got 
a  little  less.  The  average  price  for  four  years  has  been  80  cents  on 
the  plantation. 

Mr.  Hull.  How  much  is  that  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  There  are  45  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  it  would  be 
about  2  cents  a  pound.  That  is  for  the  rough  product.  Where  you 
come  to  mill  out  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  loss  in  the  way  of  bran, 

ftolish,  and  chaff,  so  you  are  paying  the  rice  grower  2  cents  a  pound 
or  his  rough  rice;  that  is,  rice  m  the  paddy,  or  the  equivalent  after 
milling,  muling  cost  not  considered,  oi  3J  cents  for  the  clean. 

Mr.  Dixon.  That  table  is  based  on  an  average  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  That  is  a  compilation  figured  on  the  experience  of 
separate  farmers  within  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Your  profit  is  $2.35  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  On  the  basis  of  present  price.  The  $2.35  profit 
means  net  after  all  costs,  labor  included,  have  been  cared  for  as  per 
table  of  cost  to  cultivate  and  put  to  market  an  acre  of  rice. 

Mr.  Dixon.  On  the  basis  of  the  last  four  years  you  have  lost 
money  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  We  have  practically  lost  money.  It  has  practically 
been  the  same  thing  for  the  last  four  years. 

Mr.  Dixon.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  duty  as  it  is,  although  you 
have  made  a  failure  for  the  last  four  years  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  We  will  not  say  we  have  made  a  failure.  We  have 
not  made  any  profit,  but  we  now  believe  with  a  continuance  of  the 
duty  we  can  nave  prosperity. 

It  is  the  belief  of  those  of  us  connected  with  rice  that  being  undis- 
turbed that  the -development  of  rice,  due  to  stability  of  market,  will 
from  now  on  be  rapid,  and  that  with  that  development,  after  the 
crop  gets  to  be  three  or  four  times  the  present  size,  that  the  necessity 
of  the  manufacturer  and  the  distributer  to  develop  new  markets  will 
bring  about  modern  salesmanship  and  advertising  campaigns  that 
in  one  direction  will  educate  the  consumer  to  the  value  of  rice  as  a 
food  product,  and  on  the  other  will  increase  its  consumption  and  of 
necessity  lower  the  price  to  the  consumer  because  of  a  larger  quantity 
absorbed.  The  value  of  rice  as  a  foodstuff  for  the  human  race  is 
beyond  question  and  there  are  lands  enough  susceptible  of  that 
cultivation  to  make  these  United  States  produce  rice  enough  to  supply 
any  possible  needs  that  can  be  developed.  The  present  revenue 
enjoyed  under  the  tariff  amounts  to  about  $1,400,000.  What  edible 
rice  is  imported  is  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  foreigner  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  ana  the  alien  on  tne  Pacific  coast,  principally  the  Chinese  and 
the  Japanese,  who  being  accustomed  to  a  certain  kind  of  rice  are 
willing  to  pay  therefor  irrespective  of  the  price.  Quite  a  proportion 
of  the  rice  finds  its  way  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  into  the 
Northwest;  there  is  some  rice  that  is  imported  in  an  unfinished  state 
that  is  there  manufactured  and  distributed,  but  the  aggregate  of  all 
of  those  amount  to  comparatively  little.  Summarized,  the  view  of 
the  rice  people  is  that  on  two  occasions  the  tariff  on  rice  has  been 
before  the  country,  and  each  time  the  tariff  as  presently  enjoyed  has 
remained  quieted.    All  that  we  ask  is  that  the  present  status  remain. 
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After  many  years  of  trial  and  tribulation,  we  seem  to  have  worked 
out  our  problem  so  that  prosperity  promises  to  be  the  portion  of  the 
rice  fanner  and  those  dependent  upon  him.  No  one  that  we  know 
of,  either  importer  or  consumer,  is  complaining.  Everybody  seems 
to  be  satisfied,  and  we  certainly  will  be  if  let  alone.  All  of  which  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

Mr.  Hull.  The  present  tariff  seems  to  be  prohibitory,  specifying 
only  certain  kinds  of  rice  to  be  imported  ? 

Mr.  Bbeaux.  No;  the  present  tariff  is  not  prohibitory,  as  weseeit,  be- 
cause there  was  imported  last  year — or  the  year  ending  June  30, 1911 — 
rice  enough  to  give  a  revenue  of  about  $1,400,000.  I  think  there 
were  204,000,000  pounds,  of  which  132,000,000  pounds  was  brewer's 
rice,  with  paddy,  the  lowest  entry,  a  quarter  ofa  cent.  There  was 
cleaned  rice  that  paid  2  cents.  In  my  brief  I  made  an  explana- 
tion as  to  how  that  cleaned  rice  was  imported  and  why  it  serves  a 
certain  trade.  For  instance,  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  there  are  accustomed  to  eating  a  certain  kind  of  rice  and 
they  would  have  it  whether  or  no.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  you  take 
the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  who  are  accustomed  to  certain  rice,  and 
they  import  a  certain  kind  of  rice  for  them,  irrespective  of  our  rice. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price  of  rice  now  to 
the  consumer  as  compared  with  the  time  when  the  production  of  rice 
in  this  country  was  immaterial? 

Mr.  Bbeaux.  We  got  some  figures  from  the  Deparment  of  Agri- 
culture and  they  show  that  nee  is  selling  for  less  to-day,  and  has 
been  on  an  average  for  10  or  12  years,  than  it  did  prior  to  that  time. 
In  other  words,  taking  New  York  as  one  of  the  primary  markets,  where 
thev  have  a  record,  that  record  will  show  that  rice  has  steadily 
sold  for  less,  and  as  compared  with  other  food  products  has  not 
advanced  in  value  near  so  much.     (See  Exhibit  E.) 

Mr.  Lonowobth.  That  is,  the  retail  price  of  rice  ? 

Mr.  Bbeaux.  No;  the  primary  market. 

Mr.  Longwoeth.  How  about  the  retail  price  ? 

Mr.  Bbeaux.  So  far  as  the  retail  price  is  concerned,  I  believe  the 
retail  price  has  been  made  by  custom  just  about  a  set  price,  10  cents 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Is  not  the  reason  for  the  decrease  in  revenues  from 
rice  due  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  rice  has  been  falling  and  that  this 
rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  has  become  more  and  more  prohibitory? 
For  instance,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1899  the  revenues 
derived  from  cleaned  rice  were  $1,307,979,  and  upon  uncleaned  rice, 
$633,949,  making  a  total  of  $1,941,928.  The  revenues  on  rice,  at 
same  rates  as  in  1899,  in  1912,  were,  on  cleaned  rice,  $342,930,  and 
uncleaned  rice,  $594,337,  making  a  total  of  $937,267,  or  less  than  one- 
half  as  much  revenue  as  was  obtained  in  1899.  How  do  you  explain 
that? 

Mr.  Bbeaux.  There  are  two  explanations  for  that :  One  is  that  the 
crop  in  1912,  as  against  1899,  within  these  United  States  was  very 
much  larger  and  the  activity  of  the  local  manufacturer  and  distrib- 
utor veir  much  greater  in  pushing  the  home-grown  rice  than  is  the 
case  with  the  importer,  who  does  not  make  much  effort  to  get  his 
pods  sold ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  past  two  years  it  is  a  matter  of 
Knowledge  that  the  Asiatic  countries,  more  particularly  Japan,  has 
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inhibited  exports  of  rice  from  that  country  at  all.  Another  thing, 
conditions  in  this  country  are  on  a  very  much  higher  plane,  and  the 
importer  has  found  it  impossible  to  get  the  goods  he  wants. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  practically  is  the  situation  f 

Mr.  Breaux.  Well,  or  course  the  figures  you  give  are  bound  to  be 
correct.  The  year  1899  shows  abnormally  large,  being  followed  in 
1900  by  a  diminution  of  nearly  $700,000  for  total  rice;  since  that 
year  the  revenue  has  about  been  maintained.  It  is  not  fair  in  pre- 
senting statistics  for  imports  to  segregate  the  different  kinds  unless 
you  touch  upon  their  relative  value  and  relative  per  cent  of  the  total 
crop. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  my  deduction  from  them  is  correct — that  the 
rate  is  more  and  more  becoming  prohibitive  f 

Mr.  Breaux.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with  that  premise  for  this 
reason 

Mr.  Harrison  (interposing).  In  order  that  we  may  secure  revenue 
from  rice  we  will  have  to  lower  the  rate  and  stimulate  imports  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  think  this,  that  if  the  Asiatic  countries  this  next 
year  or  two  years  make  a  large  crop,  and  a  condition  comes  about 
such  as  we  fear,  that  there  may  be  a  very  large  crop  made;  that  they 
would  then  put  that  rice  to  this  market,  seeking  the  United  States 
as  a  market,  and  we  would  consume  some  of  their  goods.  But  the 
question  of  lowering  the  tariff  per  se  in  my  opinion  would  have 
absolutely  no  effect  in  increasing  the  revenue  and  stimulating  im- 
portations, any  more  than  it  would  decrease  the  price. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  mean  that  if  we  even  took  the  tariff  off 
we  could  not  get  more  importations  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  You  would  not  get  very  much  more.  But  the  result 
of  that  would  be 

Mr.  Harrison  (interposing).  Then,  why  are  you  afraid  of  that? 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  do  not  quite  grasp  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  we  would  not  get  any  more  importations,  why 
are  vou  afraid  of  our  taking  the  tariff  wall  down  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  was  talking  from  the  standpoint  of  revenue,  and 
you  have  jumped  over  to  another  side  of  the  question.  You  com- 
menced by  telling  me  the  revenues  had  decreased,  and  suggested 
that  by  reducing  the  tariff  we  would  increase  our  revenues. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  would  it  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer  to 
take  the  tariff  off  f 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Why,  then,  do  you  fear  a  reduction  in  duties  f 

Mr.  Breaux.  Because  we  believe  if  you  remove  the  duty  entirely 
rice  will  come  in  so  freely  that  lands  we  nave  bought  and  put  to  grow- 
ing rice  would  go  back  to  grazing  again,  and  that  the  growing  and 
distribution  of  rice  in  this  country  would  not  be  possible  in  yeare 
when  there  was  plenty  in  the  Orient. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Can  you  not  make  more  than  $2  an  acre  from 
grazing  lands  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  No.  sir;  because  it  takes  a  matter  of  10  or  12  or  15 
acres  to  take  care  of  one  cow,  and  you  can  not  divide  that  many  acres 
into  one  cow  and  make  $2  an  acre  when  a  cow  is  worth  only  about  $20. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  Looking  at  the  other  side,  what  about  exports  of 
rice  from  the  United  States)  I  have  the  figures  of  the  Treasury 
Department  for  the  last  three  years,  and  they  snow  we  exported: 


Year. 


mi., 
mi.. 


Quantity. 


PovtNff. 
7,040,697 
16,675,271 
36,797,535 


Value. 


0233,000 

633,573 
867,403 


Now,  does  that  not  seem  to  you,  from  the  other  side,  to  be  an 
argument  that  the  cost  of  production  has  lessened  so  in  the  United 
States  that  we  can  afford  to  take  this  tariff  down,  and  must  take  it 
down,  in  order  to  get  the  same  revenues  we  used  to  get  from  rice  f 

Mr.  Bbeaux.  If  you  take  the  tariff  down  you  would  not  have  any 
revenue  at  all. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  am  not  talking  about  taking  the  tariff  off  entirely, 
but  about  taking  the  tariff  down  and  stimulating  importations. 

Mr.  Bbeaux.  No,  sir;  five  years  of  development  in  the  industry 
increased  the  production  very  much,  and  we  had  a  surplus  in  this 
country,  and  we  were  in  a  condition  of  distress,  and  that  condition 
brought  about  a  price  of  80  cents  per  bushel  to  the  farmer  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  made  two  or  three  large  crops  and  the  distributive 
end  of  the  industry  did  not  keep  up  to  the  agricultural  end,  and  that 
forced  us  to  the  attitude  of  exporting  some  of  the  rice,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  crops  were  a  serious  failure,  thus  giving  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  export  to  supply  the  deficiency,  under  abnormal  market 
conditions,  which  have  never  occurred  in  the  world's  history  before. 

Mr.  Harbison.  On  that  point  I  quoted  some  figures  that  showed 
we  were  growing  largely  as  an  exporting  nation  in  rice,  and  that  this 
year  we  exported  nearly  27,000,000  pounds.  How  much  rice  is  sent 
from  Louisiana  to  Porto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  Bbeaux.  I  do  not  call  that  exporting. 

Mr.  Harbison.  No;  but  give  me  tnose  figures. 

Mr.  Bbeaux.  In  round  figures  there  were  sent  to  Porto  Rico  about 
1,000,000  packages  of  100  pounds  each. 

Mr.  Harrison.  One  hundred  million  pounds  of  rice  are  sent  from 
Louisiana  to  Porto  Rico  f 

Mr.  Bbeaux.  Yes;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  condition,  of 
getting  the  Porto  Rico  market,  we  believe  we  would  have  gone  broke. 

Mr.  Harrison.  So  that  to  the  Porto  Rico  market  alone  we  ship 
nearly  twice  as  much  rice  as  the  total  imports  into  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Bbeaux.  Yes,  sir.  The  point  I  make  about  imports  of  rice 
into  the  United  States  is  that  tne  character  of  rice  brought  here  is 
for  a  specific  purpose.  I  want  to  get  the  people  of  the  United  Statse 
educated  up  to  the  point  that  they  will  understand  rice  is  a  vegetable 
and  should be  eaten  and  used  in  this  country  and  all  over  this  coun- 
try just  as  are  potatoes  and  corn. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  hope  you  may  succeed  in  doing  that.  a  I  do  not 
think  you  need  fear  importations  when  our  exportations  are  increasing 
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by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  we  are  only  getting  one-half  the  revenue 
that  we  got  12  or  13  years  ago. 

Mr.  Breaux.  In  that  document  you  have,  does  it  show  where  this 
rice  goes  to,  the  points  it  goes  to  f 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Breaux.  Because  it  might  mean  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  other 
such  places  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  these  are  exports  to  ooun tries  outside  of  our 
tariff  wall,  where  we  compete  with  the'nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Do  you  not  export  largely  to  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  No;  not  very  much  rice  goes  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  have  no  doubt  observed  the  tender  solicitude 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Harrison)  expresses  for  revenue, 
and  yet  he  is  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  wanted  to  put  sugar  on  the 
free  list.    Let  me  ask  you  what  you  think  would  be  the  effect  on  the 

[>resent  prosperity  of  Louisiana  by  putting  rice  and  sugar  on  the  free 
istf 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Yes;  and  especially  with  the  boll  weevil  breaking 
out  now  and  then. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  Well,  leaving  the  boll  weevil  out  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  would  rather  leave  out  sugar.  While  I  love  the 
sugar  people  and  all  that,  I  came  here  to  represent  the  rice  growers. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  You  surely  have  some  idea  of  the  effect  if  rice 
and  sugar  were  put  on  the  free  list  and  do  not  come  here  willing  to 
have  sugar  go  on  the  free  list  and  your  own  industry  protected  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  Well,  we  believe  there  should  be  a  duty  on  rice  and 
also  on  sugar;  that  the  sugar  people  should  have  protection,  too. 
But  I  am  here  in  behalf  of  the  rice  growers,  and  it  will  cost  me  trouble 
enough  to  represent  them,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  That  may  be.  You  can  hardly  come  before  this 
committee  on  tariff  and  ask  to  have  a  protective  duty  maintained  on 
rice  unless  you  also  consider  that  the  State  of  Louisiana  needs  a 
revenue  and' protective  duty  on  sug;ar. 

Mr.  Breaux.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  In  other  words, 
we  need  to  be  consistent,  and  we  are  consistent. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  Yes.  What  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  would  the  taking  off  of  the  duty  on  sugar  and  rice  have) 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  believe  that  the  industries  of  sugar  and  rice  are 
united  in  Louisiana,  or  would  be  affected  so  seriously  that  they 
might  just  as  well  be  united,  that  if  the  duty  were  taken  off  the 
State  of  Louisiana  would  be  in  a  state  of  distress  such  as  has  not 
been  known  since  the  Civil  War,  because  we  all  know  that  in  the 
northern  part  of  Louisiana  these  lands  are  being  turned  into  rice 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  we  know  that  in  western  Louisiana  in  certain 
territories,  where  Mr.  Pujo  is,  for  instance,  that  the  lands  there  have 
been  developed  to  bloom  like  the  rose  and  land  values  have  gone  up 
in  leaps  ana  bounds,  because  the  rice  came  in.  Now.  although  we 
think  those  lands  will  raise  anything,  rice  is  really  about  the  only 
crop  that  we  can  be  sure  of,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  conditions  for 
the  last  two  years  have  started  rice  on  the  road  to  prosperity,  and 
we  want  those  conditions  maintained* 
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Mr.  Lonowobth.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  retail  price  of  rice  in 
Europe  is) 
Mr.  Breattx.  No;  I  can  not  say.    I  know  that  if  the  New  York 

?rice  is  5J  cents  the  European  price  is  3$  cents,  which  is  the  New 
rork  price  less  2  cents  per  pound  duty. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  have  some  recent  figures  on  prices  in  European 
countries  which  show  that  rice  ranges  from  5  cents  to  15  cents  per 
pound,  retail. 

Mr.  Brbaux.  That  makes  my  argument  all  the  better.  Let  us 
increase  this  crop;  let  us  continue  our  present  development,  or  the 
development  that  we  hope  to  have;  let  us  make  this  crop  6,000,000 
instead  of  3,000,000,  and  then  the  lands  that  we  have  can  be  opened 
up  to  further  development. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Isn  t  it  true  that  the  price  of  rice  to  the  consumer 
in  this  country  has  materially  gone  down  since  we  have  had  a  pro- 
tective duty  on  rice,  and  don't  you  think  home  production  has  low- 
ered the  price  to  the  consumer  and  that  home  production  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  tariff  1 

Mr.  Breaux.  Yes.  sir;  rice  is  selling  for  less  to-day  in  the  market 
than  it  used  to.  Tne  result  has  been  that  when  the  duty  was  put 
on  we  increased  production  and  then  we  reduced  the  price. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  you  reduce  revenues,  you  reduce  protection 
incidentally  with  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Aren't  the  revenues  higher  to-day  than  they 
were  under  the  lower  duty?  Under  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  where 
the  duty  is  lower  than  it  is  now,  the  revenues  at  the  highest  point 
under  that  tariff  were  lower  than  they  are  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  think  you  are  correct. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  three  years  later,  in  1899,  they  were  twice  as 
much  as  they  are  now. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  will  take  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  com- 
mittee, on  page  225,  you  will  find  that  the  duties  from  revenue 
collections  on  rice  for  the  years  1896,  1905,  1910,  1911,  1912,  taking 
all  the  calculations — cleaned  rice,  uncleaned  rice,  rice  paddy,  rice 
flour,  and  total  rice,  rice  flour,  etc. — you  will  see  that  the  revenues 
have  largely  increased  from  what  they  were  in  1896,  or  1905,  and 
I  think  you  ought  to  add  that  to  your  brief  in  this  case,  in  view  of 
the  question  asked  by  my  colleague,  which  includes  only  two  or  three 
kinds  and  might  be  misleading  on  that  point.  When  the  committee 
comes  to  decide  on  the  revenue  under  this  bill  they  will  find  that 
they  are  getting  much  larger  revenue  than  they  were  getting  under 
the  former  duty. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  my  colleague  will  excuse  me,  I  included  the  only 
two  kinds  of  rice  of  any  commercial  importance,  cleaned  and  un- 
cleaned. The  other  two — paddy  rice,  which  is  insignificant,  and 
brewer's  rice,  or  rice  flour — and  the  figures  which  I  gave  to  the  witness 
include  all  that  may  be  commercially  known  as  rice. 

Mr.  Payne.  Rice  flour,  Table  240,  page  225 — the  duties  collected 
in  1896  were  $172,000;  in  1905,  $162,000;  in  1910,  $357,000;  in  1911. 
$330,000,  and  in  1912,  $291,000.  Then  you  come  down  to  total 
rice,  rice  flour,  and  so  forth,  and  that  gives  the  duty  by  taking  the 
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tables,  1896,  1983,000;  1905,  $797,000;  1910,  $1,458,000;  1911, 
$1,381,000;  1912,  $1,232,000.  You  will  find  that  in  Table  240. 
That  seems  to  be  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  find  that  the  foreign  value  of  the  imported  rice  is 
about  double  this  last  year,  75  per  cent  more  in  preceding  years 
than  the  figure  you  have  mst  stated  you  sell  your  rice  for  in  Louisiana. 
Why  is  that  f    Is  it  a  different  article  f 

Mr.  Breaux.  No;  it  is  not  a  different  article. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Do  they  compete,  and,  if  so,  how  can  they  compete 
with  the  foreign  importations  at  double  what  you  sell  yours  for  ? 

Mri  Breaux.  I  do  not  construe  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  1896  the  value  of  the  imported  rice  was  2.9,  which 
is  practically  3  cents;  in  1910,  it  is  3.10;  in  1911,  3.2;  in  1912,  3.7. 
You  say  you  sold  your  rice  for  93  cents  a  bushel,  which  is  practically 
2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Breaux.  That  was  in  the  rough. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  rice  in  the  rough  was  2.3  cents  in  1905,  2.4  cents 
in  1910,  2.6  cents  in  1911,  and  3.3  cents  last  year,  landed  in  New 
York  without  the  payment  of  the  duty,  50  to  100  per  cent  higher 
than  you  say  you  sell  your  rice  for.    Now,  where  is  the  competition? 

Mr.  Breaux.  Except  as  I  say,  when  I  talk  about  93  cents,  I  mean 
per  bushel;  I  mean  a  bushel  unhulled,  on  the  plantation,  and  when 
you  talk  about  3.7  cents  imported,  you  mean  cleaned,  the  manu- 
factured product. 

Mr.  Hill.  No;  I  mean  rice,  uncleaned,  or  free  of  the  outer  hull, 
but  having  the  inner  cuticle  on  it. 

Mr.  Breaux.  In  that  condition,  our  rice  sells  for  about  4  cents. 
That  is  hulled  rice. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  can  there  be  a  difference  of  2  cents  a  pound  in 
simply  hulling  it  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  That  is  on  account  of  the  loss  in  weight.  You  take 
a  bushel  of  rice,  which  weighs  45  pounds,  and  you  do  not  get  but  about 
28  or  30  pounds  of  hulled  rice  from  it.  The  other  15  pounds  is  chaff, 
polish,  bran,  and  the  by-products,  which  are  worth  very  "much  less 
money.  So  when  you  take  a  bushel  of  rice  and  mill  it  you  lose  from 
5  to  30per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  so  you  add  about  one-third  to  the  price,  so  it  would 
be  about  2|  beyond  imported  rice,  which  last  year  was  2.3.  It 
seems  to  me  you  are  underselling  tne  foreign  market  now  without 
any  duty. 

Mr.  Breaux.  We  do  not  understand  ourselves,  because  when  we 
talk  about  the  bushel  price,  and  those  are  the  figures  I  gave,  I  am 
speaking  about  the  rice  in  the  rough  state;  you  are  speaking  about 
the  finished  product.  The  prices  that  you  gave  me,  as  I  understand 
it,  and  the  prices  the  importers  quote  us  are  on  a  basis  of  3.7  cents, 
and  that  is  the  manufactured  rice. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  it  is  not  because  it  is  a  different  quality;  it  is 
actually  a  competing  article  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  consumer  pays  about  twice 
as  much  for  our  annual  output  as  the  raiser  or  grower  gets  for  it  in 
the  first  place  ? 
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Mr.  Breatjx.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  Hull.  Then,  if  the  distribution  was  more  direct  and  economical 
the  consumer  would  pay  a  great  deal  less  and  the  farmer  would  get 
just  as  much  money  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  Yes,  sir. 

The  following  documents  were  filed  by  the  witness: 

Exhibit  A. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  &  Texas  Rice 
Millers'  Association,  held  at  Houston,  on  January  10,  1913. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Paul  Pritchard  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Neuhouse,  that  the  rice 
committee,  consisting  of  J.  E.  Broussard,  W.  P.  H.  McFaddin,  and  W.  E.  Trotter, 
being  sent  to  Washington,  be  instructed  not  to  ask  for  any  changes  on  the  import 
tariff  on  brewers'  rice. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Paul  Pritchard  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Davis,  that  the  rice  committee, 
consisting  of  J.  E.  Broussard,  W.  P.  H.  McFaddin,  and  W.  E.  Trotter,  being  sent  to 
Washington,  be  instructed  not  to  ask  for  any  changes  on  the  import  tariff  on  rice  of 
any  kind. 

Louisiana  A  Texas  Rice  Millers'  &  Distbibutobs'  Association. 
J.  E.  Broussard,  President. 

fOopj  of  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  &  Texas  Rice  Millers'  &  Distributors  Associa- 
tion, held  in  the  city  of  Houston,  Texas,  January  10, 1913.] 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  committee  being  sent  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  appear 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  behalf  of  the  millers  and  distributors'  of 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  be  instructed  not  to  ask  for  any  change  in  the 
schedule  effecting  the  tariff  on  imported  brewers1  rice. 

A  true  copy.  J.  R.  Leguenec,  Secretary, 

Exhibit  B. — Brief  of  the  Rice  Association  of  America. 


i  [Represented  by  Its  president,  8.  Locke  Breaux,  covering  a  membership  of  1,231  members,  every  one  of 

i  whom  is  a  farmer  or  a  raiser  of  rtoe.] 

The  present  protective  tariff  enjoyed  by  the  rice  industry  of  this  country:  Broken 
rice,  which  will  pass  through  a  sieve,  commercially  known  as  No.  12  wire  sieve,  per 
pound,  one-fourtn  cent;  cleaned  rice,  2  cents;  flour  and  rice  meal  rice,  one-fourth 
cent;  sound  or  granulated  rice,  one-fourth  cent:  Hawaiian  rice,  broken,  free;  hull 
rice  ashes,  as  unenumerated  manufactured  article,  10  per  cent;  Japan,  as  unclean, 
1}  cents;  rice,  may  be  cleaned  in  bonded  warehouse,  act  March  24,  1874,  in  force, 
three-fourths  cent;  patne  rice,  per  pound,  2  cents. 

Taken  from  general  tariff  law  now  in  operation,  enacted  by  act  of  Congress  July  24. 
1897,  has  made  possible  its  development  in  the  coastal  territory  of  Louisiana  ana 
Texas  and  its  further  development  now  alone  the  Mississippi  River  in  North  Louisi- 
ana and  in  the  prairie  belt  of  the  State  of  Arkansas.  Where  20  years  ago  were  cattle 
ranges  and  open  prairie  lands,  a  wild  and  undeveloped  territory,  is  to-day  a  section 
of  farms,  cities,  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  all  of  which  have  come  about  through 
the  development  of  the  rice  industry. 

There  are  estimated  farm  lands  one  and  one-half  million  acres,  of  which  650,000  are 
in  actual  cultivation. 

There  are  canal  and  pumping  plants,  157,  added  to  which  are  estimated  500  farms 
irrigated  by  wells;  acreage  prior  to  tariff,  none  of  record;  acreage  1908,  655,600;  rice 
mills,  74. 

Added  to  this  value  is  work  stock,  implements,  and  improvements;  further,  cities, 
of  which  Crowley,  Gueydan,  and  Jennings  are  types  in  Louisiana  and  Bay  City,  El 
Campo,  Eagle  lake,  Ganado,  and  Marknam  are  types  in  Texas,  these  cities  being 
exclusively  rice  towns. 

The  foregoing  gives  us  an  aggregate  investment,  due  entirely  to  rice,  of.  say, 
200,000,000,  all  directly  dependent  upon  the  culture  of  rice,  that  brings  to  the  farmer 
from  18,000,000  to  20,000,000  annually  for  his  product,  and  in  the  turnover  from  the 
time  that  the  product  leaves  farm  until  it  gets  to  the  consumer  a  further  profit  of 
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20,000,000  goee  to  the  middlemen;  that  is,  the  transportation  lines,  rice  mills,  jobbers, 
and  distributors  generally. 

We  contend  that  an  industry  so  vast  as  this  and  contributing  so  largely  to  the  ma- 
terial welfare,  in  a  broad  sense  applying  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  that  to  ask 
the  American  agriculturist,  and  from  him  on  up  through  the  different  variations  of 
American  labor  who  handle  rice,  to  ask  them  to  put  their  industry  on  a  basis  where 
they  will  have  to  compete  with  the  rice  of  the  Asiatic  countries  is  to  invite  and  bring 
about  annihilation  of  the  industry. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  investigation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
that  the  rice  produced  in  British  India  and  Burmah  is  on  a  family  basis;  that  is, 
there  is  no  wage  paid,  and  after  the  needs  of  the  family  are  taken  out  in  rice  that 
whatever  surplus  there  is  is  dumped  on  the  market  and  sold  for  what  it  will  bring. 

It  is  a  further  matter  of  fact  that,  in  the  matter  of  transportation,  foreign  bottoms 

going  to  the  Orient  and  returning  either  to  the  Continent  or  to  this  country,  will 
ring  rice  at  an  incredibly  low  rate  of  freight,  putting  it  into  our  seaports  at  from 
20  to  25  cents  per  100  pounds. 

In  contradistinction  to  this,  it  costs  us  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  our  outports 
30  to  40  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  to  the  Pacific  coast  55  cents  per  100  rounds.  . 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  be  advised  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  rice  in 
these  United  States,  we  submit  typical  statement  showing  what  it  costs  to  produce  rice: 

Taking  the  average  cost  of  farms  farmed  during  the  past  five  years  by  the  North 
American  Land  &  Timber  Co.,  of  Lake  Charles,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over 
some  5,000  acres,  it  is  found  that  the  cost  is  as  follows: 

Plowing  land,  per  acre $2. 00 

Disking  and  harrowing,  per  acre 75 

Seeding  and  rolling  and  seed,  per  acre 2.  50 

Looking  after  water  and  crop,  90  days  in  summer,  per  acre 1.  80 

Cutting  and  shocking,  per  acre 2. 00 

Threshing,  sacks,  and  hauling  to  warehouse,  per  acre 4. 00 

Cost  of  loading  rough  rice  on  the  cars,  insurance,  storage,  and  warehouse,  per 

acre 75 

Cost  to  the  farmer  for  water,  per  acre,  about 5. 50 

Interest  on  mules,  farming  machinery,  and  land,  per  acre 4. 00 

Fertilizer 1.00 

Total 24.30 

We  further  present  several  statements  just  as  they  come  to  us  from  the  farmer, 
and,  under  average  conditions,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  total  cost  runs  from  $21 
to  $30  per  acre. 

We  bring  attention  to  the  fact  that  labor  to-day  on  farms  gets  $1.50  average  per 
work  day,  as  against  $1  per  man  10  years  ago,  not  to  mention  increased  cost  of  feed 
stuffs,  mules,  farming  implements,  etc. 

As  the  average  yield  per  acre,  as  per  figures  of  the  United  States  Government, 
is  30.6  bushels  per  acre  for  the  past  10  years,  or  1,377  pounds  per  acre,  the  equivalent 
of  81  commercial  barrels,  and,  as  the  average  prices  for  the  past  10  years  is,  say,  $3 
per  barrel,  or  $25.50  per  acre  on  plantation,  one  can  see  that  the  margin  of  profit  is 
not  any  greater  than  it  should  be. 

The  foregoing  premises  considered,  the  rice  interests  of  these  United  States  of 
America  pray  ana  ask  that  the  present  tariff  conditions,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  rice, 
be  not  disturbed. 

S.  Locke  Brxaux, 
President  Rice  Association  of  America, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Directors  of  Rice  Association  of  America  and  committee:  J.  E.  Broussard,  Beau- 
mont, Tex.;  H.  G.  Chalk  lev,  Lake  Charles,  La.;  P.  8.  Lovell,  Crowley,  La.;  W.  P. 
H.  McFaddin,  Beaumont,  Tex* 
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Exhibit  25 — A  preliminary  report  on  rice  growing  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

[By  Chattel  B.  Ghambliss,  agronomist  fh  charge  of  rice  investigations.  Office  of  Grain  Investigations 

Department  of  Agriculture.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  Sacramento  Valley  of  California  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  that  30  years 
ago  produced  profitable  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  which  are  now  not  yielding  crops 
of  either  grain  in  paying  quantities.  These  tracts  were  first  used  for  grazing  cattle, 
but  were  afterwaras  converted  into,  extensive  grain  ranches,  which  to-day  might  be 
as  remunerative  in  yield  as  in  the  earlier  days  if  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  had  been 
valued  as  an  asset.  Under  improved  methods  of  farming,  however,  a  large  part  of 
this  area,  depleted  as  it  is  in  plant  food,  will  still  produce  grain  in  quantity  and  of  good 
quality  at  a  profit.  While  crop  rotation,  diversified  farming,  and  intensive  culture 
will  play  conspicuous  parts  in  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  this  valley, 
irrigation  will  play  a  more  important  part  in  the  development  of  its  agricultural  pos- 
sibilities, for  through  the  intelligent  use  of  water  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  full  capacity 
of  the  crope  now  grown  and  also  profitable  returns  from  crops  which  are  not  now  culti- 
vated in  this  valley. 

Among  the  crops  requiring  water  rice  is  worthy  of  a  trial,  but  its  successful  cultiva- 
tion is  so  dependent  upon  water  that  it  should  never  be  planted  where  the  supply  is 
not  sufficient  to  submerse  the  land  to  the  depth  of  at  least  3  inches  from  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  middle  of  September.  If  there  is  water  enough  during  this  period  for 
a  continuous  submergence,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  production  of  the  crop  is 
removed.  There  is  no  crop  grown  in  California  at  present  that  requires  as  much 
water  as  rice. 

CONDITIONS  TINDER  WHICH  VARIETY  TSSTS  OT  RICES  WERE  MADE. 

In  the  spring  of  1909  the  Office  of  Grain  Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  inaugurated  tests  to  determine  the  adaptability  of  rice  to  the  climate  and 
•oil  of  the  Sacramento  Valley.  These  tests  were  made  on  the  black  adobe  soil  lying 
on  the  east  side  of  Butte  Creek,  approximately  9  miles  west  of  Biggs,  Cal.  This  soil 
is  of  a  close,  compact  structure.  When  wet  it  has  an  exceedingly  tenacious  and 
puttylike  consistency.  During  the  dry  season  it  breaks  at  the  surface  into  blocks 
with  deep  fissures  between  them.  These  blocks  upon  long  exposure  are  divided  and 
subdivided  by  small  fissures  until  the  surface  may  become  a  loose,  shallow  mass  of 
email  pieces  of  the  size  of  peas.  In  this  condition  the  soil  absorbs  water  readily, 
which  is  given  up  slowly  under  evaporation.  The  subsoil,  which  lies  at  a  depth  of 
approximately  3  leet,  is  very  impervious,  though  water  penetrated  it  to  a  depth  of 
6  inches  before  the  plats  were  drained.  The  surface  of  tne  plats  were  nearly  level, 
with  just  enough  slope  for  good  drainage  into  the  narrow  sloughs,  which  are  features 
of  the  tonography  of  this  area  of  black  adobe  that  may  be  used  for  conveying  water 
for  both  drainage  and  irrigation. 

Grain  had  been  grown  exclusively  upon  this  land,  though  it  was  not  under  clutiva- 
tion  during  the  year  preceding  the  tests.  The  land  was  plowed  in  the  autumn.  The 
rains  of  the  winter  months  reduced  the  clods  and  left  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a  con- 
dition that  required  less  work  and  expense  to  secure  a  good  seed  bed  than  would  have 
been  possible  if  the  entire  preparation  for  planting  had  been  postponed  until  spring. 

The  seed  of  each  variety  was  planted  with  a  drill  to  the  depth  of  1$  to  2  inches  at 
the  rate  of  80  pounds  per  acre.  On  account  of  a  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil  at  the 
time  of  planting,  it  became  necessary  to  apply  water  to  germinate  the  seed.  This 
irrigation  is  not  likely  to  be  required  when  the  planting  is  done  immediately  after 
die  late  spring  rains  or  before  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  It  would  not  be  advisable 
to  nJant  early  except  on  well-drained  land  that  had  been  plowed  in  the  autumn. 

In  the  first  irrigation  the  water  was  retained  'long  enough  to  wet  the  surface  of  the 
toil  thoroughly.  The  second  application  of  water  was  made  when  the  plants  were 
approximately  3  inches  high,  which  was  sooner  than  would  have  been  necessary  if 
toe  soil  had  not  become  too  compact  on  the  surface  when  the  plats  were  drained. 
From  this  period  water  was  applied -every  7  to  10  days  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  After 
the  plants  nad  tillered  well  the  land  was  submerged  to  a  depth  of  3  to  5  inches.  This 
submergence  was  continuous  until  the  grain  reached  the  hard-dough  stage.  At  this 
stage  of  maturity  the  plats  were  drained  for  harvest.  All  varieties  were  allowed  at 
bast  10  days  in  the  shock  before  they  were  thrashed. 
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From  the  date  of  planting  until  October  1  there  was  leas  than  1  inch  of  rain.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  average  daily  range  of  temperature  varied  from  29°  in  May  to 
38*  in  August,  with  the  greatest  range  occurring  in  July,  August,  and  September. 

Table  I. — Rendu  of  variety  teste  of  note  l  grown  upon  one-tenth  acre  plats  on  black 

adobe  soil  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  of  California  in  1910. 


0. 1.  No. 

Date 
planted. 

Date 
land  was 

sub- 
merged. 

Date  of 
maturity. 

* 

Days  to 
maturity. 

Height 

of  plan  t, 

including 

bead. 

Length 
of  heads. 

Heads 
punt. 

Yield  per 
acre.* 

1533 

Apr.  12 

Apr.  13 

...do 

June  26 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do     . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Oct.  22 

...do 

Oct.     1 
Sept.  29 
Sept.   2 

...do 

...do 

Sept.   7 
Sept.   2 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  26 
Oct   22 

...do 

193 
192 
171 
16b 
142 
142 
142 
148 
142 
170 
165 
193 
193 

Inches. 
38 
36 
40 
40 
31 
33 
31 
28 
33 
88 
36 
29 
88 

Inches. 
7.0 
7.5 
7.5 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
6.5 
6.5 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.5 

0-12 
7-21 
7-10 
6-14 
8-22 
8-15 
8-22 
5-14 
8-15 
6-11 
9-20 
10-27 
0-12 

BiukeU. 
71.5 

1501 

164.0 

1502 

131.3 

1503  •.••••-.*...••-- 

&£HA£  ■  •*••■•■■•■■■■•■ 
IvW  •  »•■«•■••••••■■■ 

1585 

...do 

...do 

.  ..do 

...do 

123.4 
42.8 
47.1 
58.0 

1597 

Apr.  12 
Apr.  13 

...do 

...do 

X12 

71.3 

1590 

23.1 

1042 

04.6 

77.7 

124.0 

63.3 

»  These  rices,  on  account  of  the  quality  of  their  grain,  were  selected  for  planting  in  1910  from  300    

ties  which  were  grown  here  in  1909  on  plats  consisting  of  only  4  rows  a  rod  each  in  length  and  7  inches 
apart.  The  yields  from  the  rices  in  1909  were  relatively  much  higher  than  in  1910,  when  the  plantings  were 
made  on  a  larger  scale.  Estimated  upon  the  actual  yield  from  plats  one-half  acre  in  slse,  the  Wataribune 
(O.  L  No.  1661)  and  Shinriki  (Q.  L  No.  1042)  varieties  in  1910  yielded  113.7  and  137.2  bushels  per  acre, 
respectively. 

>  Estimated  upon  the  actual  yields  from  one-tenth  acre  plats. 

In  this  valley  these  rices  require  a  longer  time  to  mature  and  they  produce  smaller 
plants  than  when,  grown  on  the  plains  of  the  Gulf  coast,  but  they  exhibit  a  greater 
capacity  for  tillering,  with  resultant  larger  yields. 

The  short-grain  rices  appear  to  be  better  suited  to  this  climate  than  the  long-grain 
varieties.  They  ripen  more  uniformly,  though  slowly,  tend  to  shatter  less,  and  pro- 
duce larger  yields.  There  is  less  sun-cracking  of  the  grain  in  these  varieties  after 
ripening  than  in  the  long-grain  rices,  which  will  result,  of  course,  in  a  larger  per- 
centage of  head  rice  when  milled. 

The  number  of  days  for  maturing  the  crop  may  be  greatly  lessened  by  stimulating 
the  growth  at  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  r'boot"  by  increasing  the  depth  of  water, 
with  a  gradual  lowering  of  it  during  this  period,  and  by  giving  another  impetus  to 
growth  Dy  suddenly  increasing  the  depth  of  water  just  as  the  heads  appear.  This 
fast  depth  of  water  should  be  maintained  until  the  heads  begin  to  turn  down,  when 
the  land  should  be  drained  for  harvest.  A  shorter  season  and  earlier  planting  seem 
desirable  in  order  that  the  crop  may  escape  the  effect  of  the  increasing  humidity  in 
September  and  October,  which  appears  to  lengthen  the  period  of  ripening. 

The  Honduras  and  Sninriki  varieties  (G.  I.  Nos.  1643  and  1642)  are  the  h^W 
commercial  rices  of  the  United  States.  In  this  test  these  varieties  have  exceeded 
the  mATimnm  yields  produced  on  experimental  plats  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Of 
the  two  rices,  the  Shinriki,  which  is  a  small-grain  variety,  is  better  adapted  to  the 
Sacramento  Valley. 

The  Wataribune  (G.  I.  No.  1561){  the  Oiran  (G.  1.  No.  1562),  and  the  Shinriki  (G.  I. 
No.  1642)  varieties  produce  good  yields,  but  on  account  of  the  long  period  which  they 
require  for  maturity  they  may  never  become  the  leading  rices  of  this  valley,  because 
the  late  planting  of  them  might  result  in  the  loss  of  a  crop.  For  this  reason  early 
maturing  varieties  of  good  quality,  though  producing  less  per  acre,  might  be  more 
remunerative.  The  other  varieties  included  in  Table  I  are  introductions from  foreign 
countries  that  will  be  described  and  discussed  in  a  later  publication. 

.SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  METHODS  OJP  CUMTJM. 

In  selecting  land  for  rice  it  is  very  important  to  know  whether  the  subsoil  possesses 
the  mechanical  characters  for  retaining  water,  for  in  the  irrigation  of  this  crop  a  con- 
tinuous submergence  of  the  land  for  several  weeks  is  required.    Such  a  oftwflifrfon  jg 
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not  possible  unless  the  subsoil  is  sufficiently  impervious  to  water,  or  unless,  by  tidal 
irrigation,  the  depth  of  water  upon  the  land  may  be  maintained  continuously  when 
needed,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  underlying  stratum  of  soil.  On  land  that  can 
not  be  flowed  by  the  tides  the  cost  of  submergence  and  the  time  required  in  the  sub- 
mergence depend  upon  the  depth  of  the  sou.  A  soil  with  a  depth  of  20  inches  is 
preferable  to  a  deeper  one,  because  less  water  will  be  used  and  less  time  consumed 
in  flowing  the  land.  However,  heavy  clay  soils  of  great  depth  that  can  be  well  pre- 
pared and  drained  may  be  used  advantageously  for  the  crop,  but  comparatively 
shallow  soils  must  be  underlain  by  an  impervious  subsoil  or  so  located  as  to  oe  subject 
to  tidal  overflow.  These  details  of  irrigation,  an  item  of  great  expense  in  the  pro- 
duction of  rice,  must  be  considered  to  secure  maximum  returns. 

Soil  of  a  compact  nature  seems  well  adapted  to  rice.  Clays  for  this  reason,  if  they 
are  not  too  deficient  in  organic  matter  and  can  be  effectively  drained,  are  preferred 
to  other  soils,  because  they  dry  out  more  readily  at  the  surface  and  become  solid 
after  the  removal  of  the  water,  making  the  fields  accessible  at  harvest  much  sooner 
than  would  be  possible  on  the  more  open  soils.  The  culture  of  rice,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  clay  soils,  for  wherever  water  can  be  economically  handled  by  irrigation 
and  drainage  loamy  and  even  sandy  soils  will  produce  good  crops. 

When  not  contrary  to  good  farm  management  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  permit 
it,  land  for  rice  should  be  plowed  in  the  late  autumn  and  well  drained.  Witt  good 
drainage  at  this  time  the  alkali  which  has  accumulated  just  below  the  surface  will 
be  washed  out  by  the  winter  rains.  Furthermorez  the  action  of  the  weather  during 
the  dormant  period  will  have  the  effect  of  pulverizing  the  soil  and  making  possible 
a  good  seed  bed  at  a  minimum  cost.  If  plowing  is  postponed  until  spring,  the  land 
should  not  be  left  in  furrow,  but  should  be  harrowed  at  once  and  not  allowed  to  dry 
out  before  planting.  High  germination  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  young  plants  are 
dependent  upon  a  good  seed  bed.  The  importance  of  its  preparation  can  not  be 
emphasized  too  strongly. 

The  seed  may  be  drilled  or  broadcasted.  Large,  heavy,  flinty  seed,  uniform  in  size 
and  free  from  sun  cracks,  should  be  used.  The  cracking  of  the  grain  by  the  sun  occurs 
when  the  plants  are  allowed  to  stand  too  long  after  ripening  or  when  the  heads  of 
rice  are  exposed  in  the  shock.  In  thrashing  and  in  cleaning  by  a  fanning,  mill,  grains 
are  often  cracked,  but  this  may  be  easily  prevented  by  the  proper  adjustment  of 
the  machinery.  This  imperfection  in  the  seed  is  not  easily  detected,  because  the 
husk  which  envelops  the  kernel  remains  attached  when  the  grain  is  thrashed.  Sun- 
cracked  and  machine-cracked  seed  will  not  produce  vigorous  plants. 

The  seed  should  not  be  sown  deeper  than  1}  inches.  In  a  well-prepared  seed  bed 
a  less  depth  is  desirable  if  the  proper  conditions  of  moisture  exist.  On  a  cloddy  seed 
bed  greater  depth  is  required  in  order  that  all  seed  may  be  covered.  A  drill  should 
be  used  to  get  a  uniform  depth  and  distribution  of  seed,  for  these  conditions  insure  an 
even  stand,  which  is  an  advantage  in  controlling  weeds.  In  broadcasting  seed  there 
is  always  danger  of  getting  a  very  uneven  stand,  due  to  difficulties  in  covering.  Poor 
seeding  reveals  itself  again  at  harvest  when  the  rice  does  not  ripen  uniformly,  which 
always  means  a  loss,  whether  the  field  is  cut  when  ripe  or  when  portions  of  it  are 
immature.  This  loss  may  come  from  the  shattering  of  grain  from  tne  mature  plants 
or  from  the  low  marketable  product  caused  by  small  and  poorly  formed  kernels. 

The  rate  of  seeding  will  vary  according  to  the  variety  of  rice,  tne  vitality  of  the  seed, 
the  character  of  the  seed  bed,  and  the  method  of  seeding.  With  the  small-grain  rices, 
which,  as  a  rule,  tiller  heavily,  the  quantity  of  seed  that  should  be  sown  per  acre  should 
be  less  than  with  the  large-grain  rices  that  do  not  tiller  so  strongly.  Too  thin  seeding, 
however,  induces  excessive  tillering,  which  invariably  results  in  irregular  ripening 
and  low-grade  rice.  The  sowing  of  seed  of  good  vitality  in  a  well-prepared  seed  bed 
will  always  give  better  results  than  the  sowing  of  seed  of  low  vitality  in  a  poorly  pre- 
pared seed  bed.    A  smaller  quantity  of  seed  is  used  when  drilled  than  when  broad- 


Bice  should  be  sown  late  enough  to  escape  the  extreme  cold  weather  of  spring,  but 
early  enough  to  mature  before  the  autumnal  rains.  Sowing  in  April  usually  will  be 
sale,  as  the  crop  will  seldom  be  exposed  to  low  temperatures. 

Level  tracts  of  land  with  sufficient  slope  for  effective  drainage,  if  they  possess  the 
required  characters  of  soil  and  subsoil,  are  admirably  suited  for  rice.  In  the  use  of 
such  lands  for  this  crop  the  field  should  be  inclosed  by  strong  embankments  and  so 
subdivided  that  each  subfield  shall  have  a  surface  level  enough  to  hold  the  irrigation 
water  at  a  rather  uniform  depth  and  yet  with  the  necessary  slope  for  good  drainage 
These  conditions  are  obtainable  by  constructing  the  field  levees  on  contour  lines  at 
distances  which  during  submergence  will  hold  the  water  at  a  depth  of  approximately 
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5  inches  on  the  lower  side  and  3  inches  on  the  upper  side  of  each  sub  field .  These  levees 
should  be  just  high  enough  to  prevent  the  water  from  overflowing  into  the  sub  fields 
below  and  broad  enough  to  allow  all  kinds  of  machineryused  in  the  cultivation  of  rice 
to  pass  over  them  easily  and  without  damage  to  them.  The  planting  of  the  field  le  veee, 
which  is  made  possible  by  their  construction,  will  leave  no  uncultivated  stripe  of 
land  in  the  field  for  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  though  the  rice  upon  them  may  not  be 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  main  crop,  the  results  obtained  in  the  control  of  weeds 
alone  will  justify  the  practice.  Such  levees  are  permanent,  and  with  little  money 
and  time  can  be  kept  in  excellent  condition. 

The  successful  cultivation  of  rice  is  dependent  upon  an  abundant  and  always  avail- 
able supply  of  water.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  land  upon  which  the 
crop  is  grown  must  be  submerged  during  the  entire  season.  Under  the  favorable 
conditions  of  a  good  seed  bed,  water  need  not  be  applied  for  germination.  However, 
the  soil  should  never  be  allowed  to  dry  out.    This  will  require  frequent  irrigation. 

After  the  plants  have  tillered  well,  the  land  should  be  submerged  for  a  week  to  as 
great  a  depth  as  the  levees  will  allow.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  water  may  be  low- 
ered in  the  subfields  to  approximately  1J  inches  and  kept  at  this  stage  until  tne  plants 
begin  to  "boot,"  when  tne  water  should  be  applied  again  to  the  maximum  depth  for 
a  few  days.  After  most  of  the  heads  have  appeared,  the  water  should  be  applied  for  a 
third  time  to  its  maximum  depth  and  maintained  without  fluctuation  until  the  heads 
are  well  turned  down.    At  this  stage  of  growth  the  fields  should  be  rapidly  drained. 

With  effective  drainage  the  ground  will  be  dry  and  firm  enough  within  two  weeks 
to  support  the  weight  of  the  harvesting  machinery.  Rapid  drainage  of  the  fields  at 
this  time  is  imperative  if  the  crop  is  to  be  harvested  at  the  least  expense  in  labor  and 
loss  of  grain.  It  can  be  easily  obtained  through  open  ditches,  varying  in  depth  from 
2  to  4  feet,  if  properly  located  and  kept  free  of  weeds  and  other  obstructions.  Even 
with  increased  power  the  self-binder  can  not  do  efficient  work  on  wet  ground,  and  the 
delay  in  harvesting  on  account  of  a  boggy  field  invariably  results  in  reduced  yields 
from  the  shattering  of  the  grain.  Besides  facilitating  the  field  operations  at  harvest, 
thorough  drainage  is  needed  for  other  purposes.  With  a  crop  that  requires  water  so 
constantly  and  abundantly  as  rice  there  is  always  danger  of  tne  soil  becoming  water- 
logged unless  provisions  are  made  for  removing  die  surplus  water.  A  well-aerated 
soil  is  just  as  essential  for  rice  as  for  any  other  crop  if  maximum  yields  are  to  be  main- 
tained. To  prevent  alkaH  from  accumulating  in  dangerous  quantities  and  for  the 
control  of  aquatic  weeds  a  good  drainage  system  is  a  necessity  and  makes  possible  the 
rotation  of  crops,  which  must  be  practiced  if  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  to  be  conserved. 

The  rice  crop  is  valued  not  so  much  for  the  yield  in  bushels  as  for  the  yield  in 
pounds  of  head  rice,  or  whole  grains,  which  it  will  produce  when  milled.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  all  parts  of  the  field  should  mature  simultaneously  and 
that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  harvesting,  for  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  ripening  pro- 
duces too  many  chalky  grains  that  do  not  mill  well,  and  the  long  exposure  of  ripe 
grains  to  the  sun  produces  cracked  kernels  that  break  readily  in  tne  process  of 
milling. 

The  milling  quality  of  rice  is  further  increased  by  prompt  and  careful  shocking. 
As  soon  as  the  grain  is  harvested  the  sheaves  should  be  put  into  round  shocks.  These 
shocks  must  be  strongly  built  to  withstand  the  wind  and  well  capped  to  protect  the 
grain  from  rain  and  sun.  During  dry  weather  the  process  of  curing  requires  at 
least  two  weeks.  This  period  is  considerably  prolonged  during  rainy  weather.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  the  grain  be  thrashed  until  the  kernel  is  hard  and  the  straw 
thoroughly  dry.  After  thrashing  the  quality  of  the  grain  may  be  seriously  affected 
by  exposure  to  rain  and  sun.  For  this  reason  thrashed  rice  should  be  stored  at  once 
under  a  good  cover. 

SUMMABT. 

Clay  soil  with  an  impervious  subsoil,  if  it  lies  in  level  tracts  and  can  be  well 
drained,  is  well  adapted  to  rice. 

Shallow  soils  are  preferable  to  deep  soils,  because  lees  water  will  be  required  to 
submerge  them. 

For  rice  there  should  be  an  abundant  and  always  available  supply  of  water. 

To  prepare  a  good  seed  bed  on  black  adobe  soil,  it  is  better  to  plow  in  autumn  than 
in  spang. 

Sow  with  a  drill. 

Plant  in  April  if  the  land  is  dry  and  firm  enough  to  support  teams  and  implements. 

Do  not  allow  the  soil  to  bake. 

Keep  the  necessary  moisture  in  the  soil  by  frequent  irrigation. 
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Keep  the  land  submerged  from  the  time  the  plants  have  tillered  well  until  the 
heads  turn  down 
Provide  for  thorough  drainage. 
Build  shocks  to  protect  the  grain  from  sun  and  rain. 
Keep  the  rice  in  shocks  at  least  10  days  before  thrashing  it. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  results  from  a  two-year  test  of  300  varieties  of  rices  on  black  adobe  soil  near 
Biggs,  Cal.,  indicate  the  possibility  of  rice  culture  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  The 
successful  introduction  of  this  crop  is  dependent  upon  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
which  must  always  be  available  during  the  growing  season.  The  soil  area  adapted 
to  nee  in  this  valley  is  sufficiently  large  to  produce  many  times  the  55,000,000  pounds 
of  cleaned  rice  which  are  consumed  each  year  on  the  Pacific  coast.  How  much  of 
this  area  has  sufficient  available  water  for  proper  irrigation  is  uncertain,  though  for 
a  good  portion  of  it  there  is  apparently  an  abundant  supply.  Increase  in  the  rice 
acreage  should  therefore  be  made  with  care. 

Approved : 

James  Wilson,  . ' 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  J,  1912 . 

Exhibit  D. — Average  yield  per  acre,  price  per  bushel,  and  total  value  of  rice  crop  in  the 

United  States  from  1905  to  1912,  inclusive. 
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1  From  Supplement  to  Crop  Reporter  for  December. 
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Exhibit  E. — . 


Relative  wholesale  prices  of  rice  as  compared  with  farm  products,  1890  to 
1910;  index  figures  100  equaling  average  1890  to  1899. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  W.  P.  H.  HcFADDIff,  OF  BEAUMONT,  TEX. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  MoFaddin.  I  appear  before  you  in  reference  to  retaining  the 
duty  on  rice.  I  believe  the  object  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
in  making  a  tariff  bill  should  be  to  look  after  the  consumer  first  and 
the  producer  next,  the  consumer  because  he  is  in  the  majority  and 
the  producer  because  he  does  something  or  produces  something. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  not  think  we  ought  to  give  the  Government 
a  little  consideration? 

Mr.  MoFaddin.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  going  to  do  that,  and  for  this 
reason:  We  have  adopted  the  policy  of  a  tariff  to  run  our  Govern- 
ment, and  as  long  as  we  have  to  have  a  tariff  to  run  our  Government 
it  should  be  placed  on  all  articles  produced  or  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Hnx.  That  would  be  protection,  would  it  not  I  That  is,  if 
you  want  a  tariff  levied  on  all  articles  that  enter  into  competition 
with  the  things  that  aie  produced  here. 

Mr.  MoFaddin.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  call  it  protection  or 
not,  you  can  call  it  anything  you  please;  but  as  long  as  we  have  to 
have  a  tariff  to  run  our  Government  we  should  have  it  on  everything 
we  produce  or  manufacture.  Now,  why  should  I  raise  rice  down  in 
Texas  and  have  it  on  the  free  list  and  somebody  else  have  his  prod- 
uct protected  ?  We  will  call  it  protection  or  tariff,  or  whatever  you 
please.  Every  man  is  entitled  to  his  share  of  protection,  if  you  want 
to  put  it  that  way,  or  a  tariff  on  the  articles  that  he  produces  or 
manufactures. 

Mr.  Harbison.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  interrupt  you,  I  notice 
that  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  your  section  of  the  country  do  not 
seem  to  understand  the  difference  between  the  two  parties  on  the 
tariff,  as  I  understand  it.  As  I  understand  it  the  Republicans  con- 
sider the  tariff  as  a  benefit,  and  the  Democrats  consider  it  as  a  bur- 
den. Now,  you  are  approaching  it,  apparently,  from  the  Republican 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  MoFaddin.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  that  fully.  While  I  am 
from  a  Democratic  State  I  am  not  in  line  with  a  large  majority  of  the 
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Democrats  in  my  State,  and  I  will  state  further  that  I  do  not  believe 
men  from  my  State,  even  the  Congressmen  or  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Texas,  when  they  get  up  here  and  say  they  will  vote  for  free  wool, 
show  that  they  know  anything  about  what  the  tariff  means  at  all. 
Texas,  no  doubt,  produces  more  cotton  than  any  other  State,  but  it 
is  ridiculous  for  any  one  to  get  up  here  and  say  that  we  want  free 
wool  in  order  to  increase  the  market  for  our  cotton.  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  have  any  such  thing  as  a  free  list  for  anything  we  have  in 
the  United  States,  unless  it  comes  up  this  way:  If  we  get  such  a 
strong  aggregation  of  people  together,  by  whicn  they  set  the  price 
and  control  the  market  at  will,  men,  it  there  is  any  way  to  eliminate 
anything  of  that  kind,  we  should  do  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Then  you  are  a  protectionist  t 

Mr.  McFaddin.  You  can  call  me  a  protectionist  or  whatever*  you 
want  to  call  me,  because  I  believe  that  as  long  as  we  have  got  to 
hare  a  tariff  to  run  the  Government  we  should  have  it  on  everything. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  judge  you  are  here  to  argue  for  a  protective  duty 
on  rice  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  now,  that  is  a  frank  way  to  state  it,  and  I 
am  sure  the  committee  will  respect  your  arguments  more  than  the 
arguments  of  those  who  appear  nere  and  ask  for  protection  but  pre- 
tend that  they  are  not  asking  for  it. 

Mr.  McFaddin.  You  will  not  find  me  that  kind  of  a  man.  I  am 
for  a  revenue  on  everything  that  we  produce  and  everything  we  can 
manufacture. 

Now,  rice  is  a  little  different  commodity  than  anything  else  you 

§ass  upon,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  our  rices  are  raised  in  India, 
izty  or  eighty  per  cent  of  the  rice  of  the  world  is  raised  in  India. 
They  have  no  wage  scale  there,  consequently  the  rice  is  raised  in 
communities  and  is  used  as  a  basis  for  buying  and  selling,  and  what 
they  do  not  use  themselves  they  dump  into  Germany.  Germany 
has  the  largest  mills,  outside  of  Burmah,  India,  in  the  world,  and 
those  large  mills  in  Germany  use  a  great  deal  of  rice  and  the  freight 
rates  being  in  their  favor  they  send  a  great  deal  of  that  rice  over 
this  way. 

Now,  to  illustrate  that,  we  will  take  brewers'  rice,  which  only  pays 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  coming  into  the  United  States.  We 
imported  last  year  1,300,000  bags  of  brewers'  rice.  You  have  got 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  it,  and  they  import  that  rice  from 
the  ports  of  Galveston  and  New  York,  and  they  send  it  from  Gal- 
reston  right  over  to  Liverpool  for  13  cents  a  hundred,  and  our  mills 
at  Beaumont,  Galveston,  and  Houston  pay  a  rate  of  30  cents  per  100 
pounds;  consequently,  you  see?  we  have  lost  17  cents  of  that  tariff 
right  there  by  reason  of  the  freight  rates. 

Now,  I  think  you  want  to  raise  the  rates.  You  want  to  produce 
a  revenue  in  order  to  help  run  your  Government,  and  if  you  repeal 
it  in  one  place  you  have  got  to  raise  it  somewhere  else,  in  order  to 
have  revenue  enough  to  run  the  Government.  Now.  if  we  put  a 
tariff  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  on  brewers'  rice  we  will  not  hurt  the 
consumers  of  beer  one  particle,  but  we  will  help  the  producers  of 
rice  down  in  Texas.    So  if  our  Democratic  friends  are  obliged  to 
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make  a  cut  downward,  a  downward  revision  of  the  tariff,  we  could 
stand  it  on  our  clean  rice— that  is,  a  10  per  cent  cut.  We  are  getting 
2  cents  per  pound  on  the  clean  rice,  H  cents  on  ground  rice,  ana 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  on  paddy,  or  rice  in  the  rougn. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  not  the  trouble  with  brewers'  rice  the  fact  that 
the  brewers  are  using  other  substitutes  for  it  now  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  No,  sir.  The  brewers  are  to-day  using  90  per  cent 
of  our  rice  with  which  to  make  beer.  They  tell  me  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  this  rice  in  order  to  make  the  beer  clarify,  or  something  to  that 
effect.  Most  of  the  beer  is  made  out  of  corn  and  corn  products,  which 
is  manufactured,  I  think,  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  so  they  say,  and 
very  little  of  it  goes  into  rice. 

Now,  we  produce  about  600,000  bags  of  brewers'  rice  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  imports  last  year  were  1,300,000  bags.  I  had  a  brief, 
but  I  had  to  file  it  yesterday,  and  consequently  I  will  have  to  give 
these  figures  from  memory  as  far  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can  they  make  rice  flour  out  of  brewers'  rice  just  the 
same  as  out  of  your  home  rice  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  I  expect  next  year  to 
put  in  what  we  call  cream  of  rice — you  might  call  it  just  like  cream  of 
wheat — granulate  it,  and  make  it  like  creaih  of  wheat.  It  is  just  as 
good  ana,  I  think,  a  little  better,  although  that  may  be  because  I  am 
prejudiced  about  it.  But  I  have  had  the  two  cooked  at  the  same 
time  in  order  to  try  to  see  if  I  could  find  out  the  difference  in  the  flavor 
of  cream  of  rice  and  cream  of  wheat,  and  I  think  the  flavor  of  cream 
of  rice  is  better,  because  I  think  rice  is  the  most  wholesome  food  in 
the  world.  It  is  easily  digested,  and  it  is  the  cheapest  of  foods,  even 
at  8  and  10  cents  a  pound;  cheaper  than  any  other  food. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Why  do  not  you  gentlemen  stimulate  the  con- 
sumption of  rice  generally  in  the  United  States?  If  you  did  that, 
you  would  not  care  a  straw  about  your  tariff. 

Mr.  McFaddin.  My  dear  sir,  we  have  been  trying  to  stimulate  this 
rice  business  for  10  years,  and  it  has  been  the  nardest  matter  in  the 
world.  We  have  been  in  an  impoverished  condition.  We  have  been 
building  down  there.  We  have  had  our  canals  to  build  and  mills  to 
build,  and  in  1909  and  1910  the  mills  all  lost  money  and  the  fanners 
all  lost  money. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Do  you  not  have  very  heavy  expense  for  pumping 
water  down  there  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir;  it  costs  about  $6  an  acre  to  pump  water 
on  rice. 

Mr.  Harrison.  So  you  are  at  a  natural  disadvantage  because  you 
have  no  gravity  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir;  everything  is  done  by  artificial  irrigation. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  that  true  of  the  Beaumont  section  as  well  as 
the  Louisiana  section  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  There  is  no 
gravity  for  rice  in  the  country  anywhere. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  was  not  so  in  connection  with  the  South 
Carolina  rice  fields  when  they  were  at  their  height. 
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Mr.  MoFaddin.  No;  they  used  to  have  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  there,  but  South  Carolina  is  about  out  of  business.  They  are 
not  raising  any  rice. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Is  not  that  because  they  can  not  make  the  negroes 
work? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  No;  that  is  not  the  cause.  Their  lands  have 
deteriorated,  and  it  is  by  reason  of  the  new  lands  coming  in  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana.  They  do  not  make  much  rice  and  have  about  gone 
out  of  business,  and  their  lands  have  deteriorated  a  great  deal. 
Now  I  want  to  tell  you  another  thing:  Suppose  you  cut  the  tariff  off 
or  cut  it  in  two  on  rice.  It  would  not  make  a  particle  of  difference 
to  the  consumer  one  way  or  the  other.  When  we  sold  rice  from 
$2.25  to  $2.75  a  bag,  which  the  farmers  got,  and  which  was  less  than 
the  cost  of  production,  the  price  to  the  consumer  did  not  vary  a 
particle  from  what  it  is  when  they  are  paying  from  $3  to  $4  per  bag 
to  the  farmer.  The  retailer  has  been  selling  rice  all  over  the  United 
States,  except  in  a  few  localities,  from  7  to  10  cents  per  pound.  Of 
course  there  are  local  .enterprises  in  the  different  towns  in  the  South 
that  put  their  prices  a  little  bit  under  that,  but  as  far  as  the  average 
consumer  is  concerned  he  has  been  paying  the  same  price  whether 
the  rice  was  sold  for  $2.75  a  bag  or  from  $3  to  $4  a  bag. 

Now,  Mr.  Payne  said  awhile  ago  that  it  did  not  make  any  difference 
about  what  you  paid  for  anything,  that  no  matter  at  what  price  the 
jobber  got  a  thing  or  the  importer  got  a  thing  the  retail  price  was 
just  the  same.  N ow,  that  is  a  fact,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  are  having  the  high  cost  of  living  to-day.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal reasons  why  everything  is  high  is  because  we  have  been  producing 
more  gold  in  the  last  10  years  than  ever  before,  and  by  reason  of  the 
overproduction  of  gold  we  have  had  more  money  and  all  values  have 
been  up.  All  values  ought  to  come  down,  but  whether  the  people 
are  benefited  or  not  depends  entirely  upon  the  retailer. 

Now,  you  take  rice.  We  sold  rice  in  1909  and  1910  at  2  cents  for 
screenings;  from  2\  to  2£  for  second  heads,  which  are  the  half-broken 
grains;  and  as  low  as  3,  3J,  and  3}  cents  for  our  best  rice.  To-day  we 
are  getting  about  5  cents  for  our  best  rices.  This  has  been  brought 
about  by  reason  of  a  combination  of  the  farmers  down  in  our  country. 
Tou  know,  of  course,  it  is  not  against  the  law  for  the  farmers  to  form 
a  trust,  but  it  is  against  the  law  for  anybody  else  to  do  so.  Now,  the 
farmers  held  their  rice  and  forced  the  millers  to  pay  a  fair  price  for 
their  rice,  and  the  millers,  having  been  forced  to  pay  a  fair  price  for 
the  rice,  had  to  sell  it  for  something  or  they  would  have  gone  broke. 
Consequently  that  has  already  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  price 
of  rice  to  the  jobber  and  retailer. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  said  he 
believed  all  trust-controlled  products  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list  % 

Mr.  McFaddin.  No,  sir;  I  believe  trusts,  properly  handled  and 
looked  after  in  the  United  States,  are  a  good  tiling.  I  tell  you,  gen- 
tlemen, there  is  but  one  way  to  do  business  economically,  and  that 
is  to  do  it  on  a  large  scale. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  think  that  farmers  can  combine  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  good  price  on  their  rice  1 
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Mr.  MoFaddin.  Oh,  yes.  You  know  it  is  not  against  the  law  for 
f armeiB  to  form  a  trust.  They  are  all  right,  you  know ;  they  are  in  the 
majority  down  in  my  State ;  they  carry  tne  votes  in  their  pockets,  and 
they  are  the  men  wno  vote,  you  know.  They  are  very  careful  what 
they  do  to  the  farmers,  and  tnev  have  rights  that  we  can  not  have. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  never  heard,  of  any  suits  being  brought  against  the 
farmers  under  the  Sherman  law? 

Mr.  MoFaddin.  No,  sir.  I  will  show  you  what  I  would  propose 
to  do  about  this  rice  question. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MoFaddin.  I  would  like  to  talk  longer. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  getting  now  the  foreign  price  plus  the  duty  1 

Mr.  MoFaddin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Does  not  the  duty  in  this  case  actually  raise  the  cost  of 
rice  to  the  consumer) 

Mr.  MoFaddin.  I  did  not  get  your  question. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  duty  in  this  case  actually  raises  the  cost  of  the  rice 
to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  MoFaddin.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  do  that,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  reason  why  we  are  getting  a  fair  price  for  our  rice  now  is 
because  the  farmers  got  together  and  formed  this  combination  by 
which  the  millers  had  to  pay  a  fair  price. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  domestic  competition  in  rice  is  not  working  nowf 

Mr.  MoFaddin.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  working  after  it  gets  into  the  miller's 
hands. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  there  is  no  competition  when  it  gets  into  the 
retailers'  hands? 

Mr.  MoFaddin.  No;  when  it  gets  into  the  jobbers'  and  retailers' 
hands  there  is  no  competition  whatever;  not  a  bit  in  the  world.  The 
retailer  fixes  the  price  to  the  consumer  and  we  can  not  regulate  the 
retailer. 

Mr.  Hill.  Where  are  they  exporting,  if  at  all  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  We  have  exported  a  little  rice  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  exported  any  to  the  Philippines  f 

Mr.  McFaddin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  you  sure  about  that  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir.  The  freight  rate  is  too  high  and  the 
Philippines  are  too  far  away.  Then,  again,  the  Philippines  can  buy 
all  the  rice  it  wants  from  Burma,  India. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  a  supply  of  water  in  Texas  without  pump- 
ing it  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  gravity  at  all. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  there  not  some  land  somewhere  on  which  you  can 
do  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir.  In  India  they  do  not  have  to  pump 
water  at  all.     It  rains  enough  there  for  raising  their  rice. 

Mr.  Payne.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  In  India. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  we  do  not  raise  any  rice  in  India.  They  do  that 
in  Japan,  too. 
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Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  seems  to  me  you  should  have  some  streams  in  your 
State  from  which  you  could  turn  water  on  your  rice  fields. 

Mr.  McFaddin.  No,  sir;  we  have  not.  We  have  to  draw  our  water 
anywhere  from  25  to  65  feet.  We  have  irrigation  canals  there  and 
sometimes  we  raise  the  water  twice  and  three  times. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  you  could  get  some  water 
for  your  rice  fields  along  the  Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Well,  along  the  Mississippi  River  there  is  a  class 
of  farmers  who  get  their  water  from  the  river.  They  just  syphon  it 
over. 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  could  flood  your  fields  without  pumping  water 
and  could  run  your  machinery  and  harvest  your  crop  more  economi- 
cally, it  would  seem  that  you  could  compete  with  India  on  rice. 

Mr.  McFaddin.  No;  we  can  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  you  could. 

Mr.  McFaddin.  No;  we  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  not  seen  them  raise  rice  in  India,  but  I  have 
seen  it  in  Japan. 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Well,  Japan  is  quite  different.  India  raises  more 
rice  than  Japan,  and  sells  rice,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  Japan  and  to 
China. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  if  you  could  cultivate  it  with  machinery,  in 
the  first  place,  and  all  the  way  through,  that  your  labor  cost  would  be 
down  to  a  very  small  figure,  and  that  you  could  compete  with  India 
in  raising  rice. 

Mr.  McFaddin.  But  they  make  better  rice  and  more  rice  than  we 
can  make,  and  they  do  not  pay  their  labor  anything  to  speak  of. 
They  pick  it  up  and  set  it  out  by  hand  in  India,  but  they  raise  better 
rice  and  more  rice  than  we  do. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  following  brief  was  filed  by  the  witness : 

Beaumont,  Tex.,  January  15, 19 IS. 
Hon.  O.  W.  Undekwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Drab  Sir:  The  undersigned;  W.  P.  H.  McFaddin,  of  Beaumont,  Tex.,  with  large 
interests  in  rice  lands,  irrigating  plants,  and  rice  mill  stock,  appearing  in  his  own 
behalf,  and  as  president  and  general  manager  of  the  McFadain-Wiess-Kyle  Kice 
Mfe.  Co.,  and  the  McFaddin,  Wiess  &  Kyle  Land  Co.,  domiciled  at  Beaumont,  in 
Jefferson  County,  Tex.,  would  respectfully  represent  to  your  committee  and  urge 
its  recommendation  that  the  tariff  on  rice  should  not  be  reduced. 

And  in  support  of  his  contention  would  present  the  following  facts: 

Your  respondent  is  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  rice  industry  in  other 
States,  but  knows  of  his  own  Knowledge  that  the  rice  industry  had  its  inception  in 
Texas  in  or  about  the  year  1894  and  has  steadily  grown  from  thence  onward  until  it  is 
now  the  chief  crop  in  all  the  counties  of  Texas  adapted  to  artificial  irrigation,  and  has 
been  the  means  of  reclaiming  marshes  and  prairie  lands  used  for  grazing  ranches 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  that  are  now  yielding  bountiful  crops  o?  rice. 

From  the  Year  Book  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  year  1911,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  we  find  that  from  the  year  1899  to  1909  there 
was  an  increase  of  78  per  cent  in  the  acreage  of  rice. 

For  the  year  1899  there  was  a  total  of  342,214  acres.  In  the  year  1909  this  had  grown 
to  610,175  acres.    In  the  year  1899  there  was  a  production  of  9,002,886  bushels.    In 
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the  year  1909  this  production  had  increased  to  21,838,580  bushels,  or  an  increase  of 
142  per  cent. 

In  the  year  1899  the  crop  brought  in  dollars  and  cents  $6,329,562;  in  1909,  $16,019,- 
607,  an  increase  of  153  per  cent. 

The  crop  for  this  past  season  of  1912  showed  in  acreage  718,596  acres,  from  which 
there  was  secured  a  yield  of  6,888,446  bags. 

During  the  year  1912  we  imported  uncleaned  rice  267,500  bags;  cleaned  rice,  261,877 
pockets  of  100  pounds  each;  brewers'  rice,  1,135,510  pockets  of  100  pounds  each. 

Shipments  to  Porto  Rico  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  1912  were  1,331,139 
pockets  of  the  value  of  $4,886,430. 

The  duty  on  clean  rice  is  2  cents  per  pound;  on  paddy  rice  or  rice  having  the  outer 
cuticle,  }  cents  per  pound;  uncleaned  rice,  clear  of  the  "outer  cuticle,  but  still  having 
the  inner  cuticle,  1}  cents  per  pound;  rice  flour,  meal  or  grits,  or  broken  rice,  which 
includes  brewers'  rice,  J  cent  per  pound. 

From  the  above  it  is  seen,  and  it  has  been  proven  out,  that  the  American  industry 
is  amply  protected  in  the  2-cent  duty  on  cleaned  rice;  and  if  the  paring  knife  must  be 
used  oy  our  Democratic  friends,  it  is  this  item  alone  that  is  able  to  stand  a  cut  of  10 
per  cent  without  serious  injury  to  the  industry. 

I  take  it  that,  while  the  Democratic  Party  is  pledged  to  a  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
it  should  be  the  earnest  endeavor  of  your  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  adjust  the 
different  schedules  of  your  tariff  bill  that  those  industries  deserving  of  protection 
shall  receive  it. 

With  regard  to  the  item  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  on  paddy  riceI  which  is  known 
to  us  as  rough  rice,  and  to  the  item  of  uncleaned  rice,  which  is  our  equivalent  to  brown 
rice,  I  would  assure  your  committee  that  the  rice  industry  of  the  United  States  could 
ill  afford  to  suffer  a  reduction  without  opening  up  the  serious  menace  of  heavy  importa- 
tion of  foreign  rices,  thus  bringing  our  American  farmer  in  competition  witn  the 
coolie  labor  of  Asia  and  the  far  eastern  countries.  Even  with  the  present  tariff  on 
paddy  and  uncleaned  rice,  as  mentioned  above,  importations  last  year  into  this  coun- 
try amounted  to  267,500  bags,  or  the  equivalent  of  more  than  1,000,000  bushels.  Con- 
gress in  giving  due  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  the  American  rice  industry  are  more 
justified  in  increasing  the  duty  on  uncleaned  and  paddy  rice  than  in  decreasing  it.  • 

I  would  call  the  committee's  especial  attention  to  the  item  of  one-fourth  cent  duty 
now  ruling  on  brewers'  rice.  As  shown  above,  there  were  imported  into  this  country 
last  year,  and  which  quantity  is  a  fair  average  of  the  quantity  coming  into  this  country 
each  year,  1,135,510  packets  of  100  pounds  each;  and  this  imported  b  re  were',  bv  reason 
of  advantageous  freight  rates  from  the  port  of  entry,  which  favor  imported  brewers' 
as  against  the  domestic  article,  enable  the  brewer  to  pay  duty  and  still  Lay  his  purchase 
down  at  the  brewery  at  near  an  equal  price  as  that  bought  at  the  mills. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  price  the  American  miller  receives  for  his  brewers'  rice  is 
dictated  entirely  by  the  foreign  brewers'  market,  and,  as  above  stated,  any  advantage 
that  might  accrue  to  the  American  miller  by  reason  of  a  tariff  on  brewers'  rice  is  nulli- 
fied ana  offset  by  the  decreased  rate  of  railroad  freight  from  port  of  entry  to  manufac- 
turing points.  While  a  Democrat  myself,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Democratic  Party 
or  this  Congress,  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  into  effect  the  platform  demand 
of  tariff  reduction,  understand  that  it  is  their  duty  to  decrease  without  exception  every 
item  of  the  tariff;  but  rather,  should  it  appear  to  your  committee  that  there  are  items 
where  the  duty  is  inadequate,  to  increase  same  without  hesitation. 

Unlike  some  of  those  who  have  appeared  before  your  committee  or  filed  their  brief 
with  you,  I  believe  that  the  Government  is  justly  entitled  to  an  increase  in  the  tariff 
on  brewers'  rice  by  increasing  the  tariff  on  brewers'  rice  to  three-fourths  cent  per 

Eound  where  to-day  it  is  one-fourth  cent.  On  the  basis  of  the  present  importation  of 
rewers'  per  year,  the  present  duty  on  brewers'  gives  the  Government  a  revenue  of 
$283,877;  and  if  increased  to  three-fourths  cent  per  pound,  it  will  produce  a  revenue 
of  $751,631,  and  such  an  increase  will  not  injure  anyone  other  than  probably  importers 
who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  bringing  this  foreign  product  into  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  certainty  that  it  will  not  increase  the  price  of  beer  to  the  consumer, 
and  we  will  all  be  able  to  get  as  big  a  schooner  for  a  nickel  as  we  do  now.  Some  of  my 
friends  in  the  rice  business  are  fearful  of  advocating  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  brew- 
ers' rice,  having  seemingly  conceived  the  idea  that  the  brewer  is  some  ferocious 
animal  which,  if  riled,  will  go  on  a  rampage  looking  for  that  which  he  may  devour,  and 
poor,  little  Mr.  Rice  Miller  or  Rice  Farmer  will  fall  an  easy  prey.  The  brewer  also  gets 
a  rebate  on  all  beer  exported.  I  believe  that  you  gentlemen  are  making  a  sincere 
effort  to  adjust  the  tariff  on  a  basis  equitable  to  all  concerned  and  at  the  same  time 
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provide  sufficient  revenue  to  run  the  Government.  I  am  not  one  who  subscribes  to 
the  belief  that  this  is  a  Government  where  laws  are  made  and  duties  assessed  only  by 
influence. 

Below  I  give  you  comparative  rates  of  freight  on  domestic  and  imported  brewers9 
from  port  of  entry.  For  illustration,  take  the  rates  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  to  points 
named: 


Freight  rate  from  ship  ride  to— 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 

Cincinnati 

StLooia 

Indiana  polis 


Domestic 

Imported. 

30 

17 

30 

13 

M* 

13 

20 

15 

30* 

13 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  big  brewing  points,  and  are  cited  in  comparison  that  you 
may  the  more  clearly  see  how  effectively  the  brewer  is  taken  care  of  by  the  railroad 
companies  in  the  matter  of  imported  rice,  they  paying  a  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound  as  against  the  domestic  brewers'  rice  which  pays  no  duty. 

It  costs  the  rice  farmer  in  the  United  States  an  average  of  $3  per  bag  to  raise  rice, 
while  in  Siam,  Burma,  India,  and  other  eastern  Asiatic  countries  where  rice  is  the 
chief  agricultural  product,  where  they  have  no  wage  scale  and  no  artificial  irrigation, 
rice  is  raised  by  families,  communities,  and  townships,  and  after  taking  care  of  their 
own  wants,  any  surplus  is  exported  into  Germany,  Italy,  or  France  in  the  rough  or 
uncleaned  state,  where  this  rice  is  cleaned  by  immense  mills  and  then  shipped  to  all 
countries  of  the  world. 

I  would  especially  remark  on  the  condition  that  maintains  in  Cuba.  Rice  is  one  of 
the  staple  mod  stuns  of  the  Cubans,  the  island  taking  more  than  two  and  one  half 
million  bags  per  year.  To  Cuba  we  have  a  20  per  cent  preferential  tariff.  We  have 
direct  steamship  lines  plying  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  which  name  very 
attractive  ocean  freight  rates.  Notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  the  United 
States  is  practically  barred  from  the  rice  business  of  Cuba.  German  millers  can 
bring  their  rough  product  from  the  fields  of  India,  mill  it  in  Germany,  and  then  ship 
the  cleaned  product  to  Cuba,  pay  a  20  per  cent  higher  duty  and  yet  make  better 
prices  than  the  American  millers  can  make  and  absolutely  control  the  business. 
If  your  committee  will  remember  this  condition  that  maintains  as  to  Cuba  alone,  I 
believe  you  will  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  the  tariff  on  rice  as 
applies  to  the  clean  product,  as  well  af  the  advisability  of  increasing  it  on  the  un- 
clean, the  paddy,  and  the  broken  rice,  thereby  protecting  a  growing  industry  of 
the  United  States  against  the  product  of  the  coolie  tabor  of  Asia  and  India. 

If  the  duty  is  taken  off  rice,  it  will  be  equivalent  to  putting  all  the  rice  lands  back 
into  grazing  lands,  worth,  probably,  one-eighth  as  much  as  they  are  to-day,  and  ren- 
dering valueless  the  canals  and  irrigating  plants  that  now  supply  water  for  artificial 
irrigation  and  make  a  rice  crop  possible. 

Another  phase  of  the  matter  is  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  rice  will  be  of  abso- 
lutely no  benefit  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  In  my  15  years'  experience  in  the  rice 
business  I  have  observed  that  rice  sells  for  the  same  price  per  pound  to  the  consumer 
year  in  and  year  out  without  regard  to  what  it  has  cost  the  jobber  or  retailer  or  what 
it  has  brought  to  the  farmer.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  we  had  a  large  crop  in 
the  United  States  and  due  to  a  goodly  extent  to  our  defective  methods  of  distribution, 
rice  was  sold  by  the  farmer  at  a  price  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  consumer 
still  paid  10  cents  per  pound  for  this  rice,  or  3  pounds  for  a  quarter.  During  1909  and 
1910,  when  the  farmer  got  from  $2  to  $2.75  for  his  rice  per  barrel,  the  people  who  eat 
it  did  not  share  with  the  retailer  and  jobber  in  the  exorbitant  profits  which  accrued  to 
them  by  reason  of  the  ridiculously  low  prices  at  which  they  were  able  to  buy  the 
product  from  the  mills. 

There  are  invested  in  rice  lands,  rice-irrigating  plants,  and  rice-milling  plants  in 
the  United  States  about  $250,000,000.  If  you  put  rice  on  the  free  list  or  make  any 
reduction  whatever,  except  on  the  clean  product,  which  can  not  stand  over  a  10  per 
cent  reduction :  and  not  then  unless  it  is  raised  on  brewers'  and  uncleaned  rice,  it  is 
my  sincere  belief  that  you  will  bankrupt  every  man  in  the  industry,  from  the  farmer 
to  the  miller  and  landowner. 

W.  P.  H.  MoFaddin. 
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MCE  STATISTICS,  SUBMITTED  BT  S.  ABTHTTB  KBAPP,  LAKE 

CHABLES,  LA. 

Quantity. 


i»o 

1891 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1808 
1897 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Domestic. 


Production. 


BbU.oftetUx. 

368,000 
1,556,656 
2,375,469 
1,228,652 
1,098,208 
1,686,854 

968,864 
1,163,018 
1,369,907 
2,502,802 
2,531,392 
3,880,352 
3,193,930 
5,607,500 
5,860,000 
3,592,500 
4,959,720 
5,205,000 
6,086,500 
6,066,272 
6,808,333 
6,370,555 
6,959,444 


Clean. 


Pounds. 
136,800,000 
155,665,000 
237,546,900 
122,865,160 
109,820,800 
168,685,440 

96,886,400 
116,301,760 
136,^90,720 
250,280,227 
253,139,200 
388,035,200 
319,392,960 
560,750,000 
586,000,000 
369,250,000 
495,972,000 
620,500,000 
608,066,000 
606,627,000 
680,833,000 
637,056,000 
695,944,000 


Imported. 


Clean. 


Pounds. 

68,361,997 

133,104,063 

85,112,164 

81,031,944 

86,810,536 

141,301,411 

78,190,334 

133,939,930 

129,810,630 

153,837,026 

93,648,451 

74,598,061 

75,674,776 

78,317,310 

75,323,157 

43,408,509 

58,468,791 

71,287,151 

87,619,202 

(•,780,442 

82,662,162 

76,657,974 

73,486,678 


Broken,  meal 
and  flour. 


Pounds. 

55,667,174 

81,259,519 

62,991,524 

66,451,884 

55,351,281 

78,202,909 

68,534,273 

63,876,204 

60,474,685 

50,340,267 

23,031,440 

42,601,649 

81,984,118 

91,338,974 

78,898,615 

63,075,006 

108,079,166 

138,316,029 

125,164,190 

134,119,980 

142,738,383 

132,116,821 

116,676,663 


Total. 


Pounds. 

124,029,171 

214,363,582 

148,103,688 

147,483,828 

142,161,817 

219,664,320 

146,724,607 

197,816,134 

190,285,315 

204,177,293 

116,679,801 

117,190,710 

157,658,894 

169,666,284 

154,221,772 

106,483,515 

166,547,957 

209,603,180 

212,783,392 

222,900,422 

225,400,545 

208,774,795 

190,063,331 


Values  of  rice. 


Year. 


1890 
lflOl 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Average 

Average 

value  of 

value  at 

"fair" 

foreign 

rice  at 

ports,  per 

New 

pound 

York, 

clean. 

per  pound 

clean. 

90.024 

90.04^1 

.025 

.05 

.024 
.022 

:S* 

.021 

•04A 
.035 

.018 

.017 

.03J| 

.020 

•04* 

.022 

.06 

.024 

.0425 

.022 

•04,', 

.023 

.04* 

Average 
farm  price 
per  barrel 

of  162 
pounds, 

rough. 


h 

(») 
<«> 

(•) 
(') 
(') 


( 


Year. 


1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Average 

value  at 

foreign 

ports,  per 

pound 

clean. 


Average 

value  of 

"fair" 

rice  at 

New 

York, 

per  pound 

clean. 


$0,023 
.023 
.027 
.020 
.031 
.032 
.032 
.028 
.031 
.032 
.037 


90.0429 
.031 
.03 


•  04| 
04U 
04| 
0341 
.04 
.045 


farm  price 
per  barrel 

of  162 
pounds, 

roqgh. 


12-37 
3.42 
3.26 
3.09 
2.93 
2.64 
2.44 
2.87 
3.37 


1  Statistics  are  not  in  hand  for  period  previous  to  1904. 

STATEMENT  BT  SEATTLE  BBEWIHG  &  MALTING  CO. 


Seattle  Brewing  &  Malting  Co., 

Seattle,  December  f  6,  19 It. 
Hon.  William  Humphrey, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Dear  Sir:  It  may  be  a  little  premature  to  anticipate  any  possible  action  which 
may  be  taken  by  the  next  Congress  looking  to  a  radical  reduction  in  the  present  tariff, 
but  as  it  has  been  publicly  announced  as  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party  that  such 
action  would  be  taken,  we  deem  it  fitting  that  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
should  be  benefited  rather  than  harmed. 
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It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  under  modern  methods  that  have  come  into  use  during 
the  past  five  or  six  years  rice  can  be  grown  in  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  ana 
Texas  more  cheaply  than  in  Siam,  Borneo,  India,  China,  or  Japan,  or  any  other  of  the 
great  producing  countries  of  the  Far  East. 

This  condition  has  built  up  colossal  fortunes  for  the  growers  and  jobbers  of  the  home 

Soduct,  and  it  is  freely  predicted  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  Orient  will 
ve  to  look  to  this  country  for  its  rice. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this,  the  tariff  on  broken  rice  is  still  one-fourth  cent  per  pound, 
and  the  domestic  producers  regulate  their  prices  by  those  of  the  Orient,  with  the 
distinct  advantage  of  freight,  and  a  constantly  increasing  profit  on  a  rising  market. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  hops.  Now  domestic  hops  are  not  the  equal  of  those 
crown  in  Bohemia,  any  more  than  tobacco  grown  from  Cuban  seed  equals  that  of 
Cuba,  and  the  hop  growers  of  this  country  are  fast  abandoning  the  culture  in  favor 
of  more  profitable  crops. 

Yet  the  home  producers  are  protected  with  a  duty  of  16  cents  per  pound. 

This  duty  should  be  radically  reduced  or  totally  abolished. 

Your  constituents  are  not  interested  in  the  culture  of  either  of  these  commodities, 
and  the  reduction  or  abolishment  of  the  duty  now  enforced  on  them  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  their  business  and  that  of  the  public  generally. 

While  we  have  contentedly  rested  under  the  burdensome  duties  heretofore  imposed 
on  these  necessary  commodities,  we  feel  in  the  event  of  any  radical  revision  of  the 
tariff,  that  the  brewing  interests  of  the  country  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  such  reduc- 
tions as  are  made. 

We  ask  on  behalf  of  the  friendship  of  this  company  and  that  of  the  writer,  for  your 
good  offices  and  aid,  should  the  subjects  outlined  come  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  Senate;  trusting  that  the  same  is  not  in  conflict  with  your  views. 

Wishing  you  success  in  the  good  work  you  are  now  doing  for  the  entire  Northwest 
and  all  the  country  generally,  we  are,  with  the  compliments  of  the  season, 
Very  respectfully, 

Seattle  Brewing  £  Malting  Co., 
Chab.  W.  Looms,  Secretary. 

EXCESSIVE  DUTY  OH  BICE. 

New  York,  January  t0% 1913. 
The  Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  prevailing  import  duty  on  foreign  rice  we  beg  pennission 
to  point  out  some  of  the  reasons  which  prove  it  to  be  excessive.  As  an  example, 
cleaned  rice  weighs  between  64  and  70  pounds  to  the  bushel,  according  to  grade,  and 
at  2  cents  per  pound  ike  present  duty  amounts  to  $1 .  28  to  $1 .40  per  bushel .  Unc  leaned 
rice  weighs  from  56  to  60  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  at  1J  cents  the  present  duty 
amounts  to  70  to  75  cents  per  bushel. 

Per  contra,  the  duty  on  wheat  is  only  25  cents  per  bushel,  on  barley  30  cents  per 
bushel,  and  on  corn  15  cents  per  bushel,  so  that  the  rates  on  rice  are  many  times  in 
excess  of  those  applicable  to  any  other  kind  of  grain,  with  the  further  exception  that 
the  duties  on  rice  are  always  effective,  as  we  have  not  enough  rice  to  export  to  foreign 
countries,  whereas  import  duties  on  other  grains  rarely  become  operative  even  in  the 
smallest  degree. 

The  present  duty  on  rice  amounts  to  from  80  to  100  per  cent  on  cleaned  rice  of  suit- 
able quality,  which  seems  very  high  for  an  article  of  food  of  such  general  use  and  of 
such  great  value  to  the  poorer  classes  were  it  placed  more  easily  within  their  reach. 

Some  years  ago,  when  prices  abroad  were  very  low,  the  duty  amounted  to  as  much 
aa  133  per  cent. 

In  view  of  such  facts  it  is  plain  that  the  unprotected  wheat  and  corn  farmer  has  to 
pay  for  the  benefit  of  his  rice  brethren  twice  as  much  for  his  rice  puddings  as  they 
would  cost  could  he  buy  his  rice  as  he  sells  his  wheat  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

More  than  half  the  population  of  the  world  lives  on  rice,  and  of  all  the  fabulous 
quantities  raised  throughout  Asia  none  is  grown  for  the  markets  of  this  country,  and 
out  of  all  the  millions  of  tons  raised  in  Asia  an  average  of  something  like  1,000,000 
tons  alone  is  available  for  export  to  Europe,  where  it  is  milled  for  home  consumption 
and  from  whence  any  rice  required  for  the  United  States  is  shipped,  and  the  freight 
from  the  Far  East  to  Europe  and  thence  to  the  United  States,  which  amounts  to  some 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound,  is,  we  think,  all  the  protection  an  article  of  food 
of  this  nature  should  require,  and  we  believe  that  the  duty  should  be  very  much 
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modified  on  cleaned  rice  and  taken  off  rough  and  uncleaned  rice  altogether.  Hie 
latter  for  the  reason  that  our  rice  millers  on  the  seaboard  would  thus  be  enabled  to 
compete  for  the  huge  trade  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  lying  right  at  our 
doors,  and  defy  the  millers  of  Liverpool,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  who  now  control 
the  trade. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Richard  Gouqh. 

Portland,  Orbg.,  December  13, 191t. 

Chairman  of  Waya  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representative* f  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  tariff  discussions  that  we  have  noticed  in  the  papers  nothing 
appears  to  have  been  said  regarding  alterations  of  duties  on  rice,  and  there  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  question  but  what  such  duties  are  ridiculously  high.  It,  however,  seems 
impossible  to  secure  any  concessions  that  we  have  asked  for.  We  submit  that  if  the 
duty  on  both  brown  and  cleaned  rice  be  reduced  to  1  cent  per  pound  that  it  will  at 
least  benefit  the  consumers  to  this  extent.  We  do  not  see  that  the  southern  growers  or 
millers  can  reasonably  expect  any  more  than  this.  We  would  suggest  that  the  duty 
on  brewers1  rice  remain  as  at  present. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Portland  Rice  Milling  Co., 

By  T.  M.  Stevens,  President. 

BEIEF  OF  HARRISONS  ft  CBOSFIELD,  OF  JEW  YORK,  V.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  February  8,  1913. 
Oscar  W.  Underwood,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  ana  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  framing  the  new  tariff  legislation  we  trust  your  committee  will  no*, 
overlook  the  many  reasons  in  favor  of  a  reduction  in  the  import  duty  presently  exist- 
ing on  foreign-grown  rices.  As  a  house  interested  more  immediately  in  Indian  rices, 
we  would  urge  indeed  that  the  present  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  or  about  50  per 
cent  on  the  cost  of  importing,  be  entirely  abolished,  as  there  appears  to  be  no  excuse 
ior  its  retention.  The  overwhelming  extent  of  the  domestic  industry  needs  no  pro- 
tection against  the  trifling  imports  of  Indian  rice  and  the  equally  trifling  revenue 
derived  from  the  small  volume  of  imports  might  be  easily  dispensed  with  to  encour- 
age a  larger  volume  of  imports,  which,  at  a  future  time,  if  the  necessity  arose,  to  reim- 
pose  a  fraction  of  the  existing  tax,  might  yield  a  larger  return  than  the  prohibitive 
rates  yield  on  the  present  basis.  Further,  there  is  a  section  of  the  foreign  element 
in  the  population  which  through  custom  and  predilection  regards  these  rices  aspart 
of  their  food,  on  which  the  present  high  duty  rests  unnecessarily  severe.  From 
all  points  of  view,  therefore,  we  beg  to  urge  that  the  occasion  is  opportune  to  cancel 
a  burden  which  is  not  only  artificial  and  unnecessary  in  its  effects,  but  serves  no  useful 
purpose  to  the  country  in  its  operation. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Harrisons  A  Croskibld, 

Robt.  L.  Hecht,  President. 
PARAGRAPH  241. 

Rye,  ten  cents  per  bushel;  rye  flour,  one-hall  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

PARAGRAPH  242. 

Wheat,  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel. 

WHEAT. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FREEMAH  THORP,  HUBERT,  KTEK. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name,  Mr.  Thorp,  to  the  stenog- 
rapher. 

Mr.  Thorp.  Freeman  Thorp ;  my  residence  is  at  Hubert,  Minn. 

The  matter  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to-day  is  of  a 
patriotic  nature.  I  have  no  greater  interest  in  this  matter  than 
millions  of  other  people  in  the  Northwest.    I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
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tion  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  Northwest  and  its  relation  to  the 
tariff.  I  do  not  desire  to  suggest  to  you  what  in  your  wisdom  you 
shall  make  the  rates  of  tariff  further  tHah  to  say  that  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  Northwest  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  lumber  to 
a  revenue  basis  purely.  There  is  in  the  Northwest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
200,000,000  acres  of  dry  land  that  are  soon  to  be  the  best  acres  in  the 
United  States  for  general  farming  purposes.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
million  acres  of  those  are  not  in  use  at  all  to-day;  and  indirectly 
connected  with  this  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  growing  of  lumber  or 
timber  as  a  farm  product  will  in  the  very  near  future  be  a  very 
important  thing.  A  way  has  been  found  to  quadruple  the  annual 
growth  of  timber  over  anything  that  has  been  previously  known  in  all 
the  world,  and  a  way  has  been  found  to  double  the  farm  products  of 
this  kind  of  land  that  I  speak  of,  and  to  bring  all  of  it  into  general 
farm  use.  So  that  if  the  land  now  under  the  so-called  "  dry-farming 
process"  about  50,000,000  acres  have  been  bought  under  that  method, 
and  that  land  is  producing  now,  say,  30  bushels  of  wheat  every  alternate 
year,  under  the  same  method,  scientifically  worked  out,  they  can 
produce  30  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  every  year  on  this  land,  because, 
Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  rainfall,  every  drop  of  the  rainfall  and  the 
snow  can  easily  be  held  upon  the  land,  and  its  filtration  into  the  soil 
forced.  Then,  the  raising  of  crops  on  this  land  is  like  manufacturing; 
there  is  no  such  proposition  as  crop  failure.  A  crop  of  wheat  can  be 
grown  upon  this  land  if  not  one  drop  of  rain  falls  from  the  time  the 
wheat  is  planted  until  it  is  harvested.  Circumstances  have  given  me 
special  knowledge  of  this  matter,  and  of  the  situation  there,  and  I  ask 
you  in  your  wisdom  to  take  into  account  the  rapid  development  of 
all  this  area  of  land,  if  you  deem  it  proper  to  retain  a  tariff.  I  do  not 
say  at  what  rate.  If  it  be  a  tariff  ror  revenue  only,  on  a  competitive 
basis,  that  yet  saves  a  differential  for  the  United  States  product, 
it  will  still  accomplish  largely  the  purpose  that  I  hope  to  see, 
namely,  the  encouragement  of  men  to  make  the  effort  and  make  the 
investment  and  go  into  the  growing  of  food  products  on  this  land, 
and  if  that  be  done  in  the  near  future  this  part  of  the  country  will 
furnish  to  the  markets  more  grain  than  all  or  the  United  States  now 
furnishes.  It  will  furnish  to  this  country  more  cattle  than  is  now 
furnished  by  all  the  United  States,  because  it  is  a  vast  area  of  land 
that  heretofore  has  not  been  utilized  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  personally  I  have  been  experimenting  for  one-half 
of  my  life  with  this  very  idea  in  view.  I  nave  a  tract  of  land  in 
northern  Minnesota — dry  land — considered  absolutely  worthless 
until  I  took  hold  of  it,  ana  upon  that  land  by  the  methods  that  I  have 
worked  out  I  grow  at  this  time  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre 
and  other  things  in  proportion,  and  grow  it  without  any  additional 
expense  in  the  work.  Tne  method  I  have  worked  out  does  not  cost  the 
farmer  anything  at  all,  and  if  the  matter  can  be  arranged  to  encourage 
investment  by  the  price  of  the  products,  it  is  not  really  of  so  much 
importance  as  it  is  that  the  people  shall  not  fear  the  competition. 
Therefore,  I  hope  that  you  will  not  put  any  of  the  important  products 
<rf  the  Northwest  on  the  free  list — if,  in  your  wisdom,  you  decide  to 
reduce  them  to  the  level  of  a  competitive  rate  of  tariff  so  that  there 
shall  be  imports  that  will  bring  large  revenue,  that  you  will  still  leave 
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a  differential  in  favor  of  the  American  fanner.  Then,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  you  will  have  acted  very  wisely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  this  information  may  be  new  to  you; 
I  grow  successfully  by  this  method  that  I  have  personally 
worked  out  with  no  view  to  personal  profit  or  benefit,  but  for  the 
befiefit  of  all  the  Northwest  and  its  development — I  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  farmer  to  grow  a  timber-belt  windbreak  on  his  prairie 
farm  and  receive  from  it  as  much  profit  as  he  can  get  from  any 
acreage  on  his  farm.  By  this  method  I  stopped  soil  erosion  and  largely 
reduced  damaging  floods,  when  it  is  once  put  into  operation.  On 
my  own  land  not  one  drop  of  water  or  melted  snow  has  run  off  from 
it  in  17  years,  and  the  sou  is  undergoing  a  marked  change,  a  marked 
transformation,  by  reason  of  compelling  the  filtration  of  this  water 
into  the  soil  and  enriching  the  soil  oy  its  fertilizing  material,  prevent- 
ing the  wash-off  or  run-off  of  any  of  this  water,  to  carry  with  it  the 
best  of  the  soil,  and  if  we  can  have  the  present  state  of  things  con- 
tinued largely — and  I  do  not  say  it  will  be  necessary  to  hola  all  of 
the  present  tariff  to  do  that — but  do  not  put  any  of  our  products  on 
the  free  list,  and  if  we  do  that  we  will  give  to  you  the  evidence  in  a 
few  years  of  the  enormous  benefits  that  will  come  to  this  new  country 
in  that  development. 

I  will  say,  just  in  conclusion,  as  an  evidence  to  you  of  what  is  going 
to  be  done,  of  the  transformation  that  is  to  take  place  there,  that  1 
have  growing  upon  my  experimental  tract  of  1,500  acres  of  land  in 
northern  Minnesota,  and  on  dry,  sandy  land  considered  absolutely 
worthless — when  I  wanted  to  buy  it,  even  the  land  commissioner  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  told  me  it  was  utterly  worthless — I  have 
nearly  2,000,000  pine  trees  growing,  some  of  which  are  12  inches  in 
diameter  and  55  feet  high,  grown  from  seed  in  17  years.  All  works  on 
forestry,  all  the  publications  of  the  forestry  colleges,  give  40  years' 
time,  but  I  doubled  the  growth  of  the  diameter  in  a  year  over  what  it 
is  without  this  method,  and  when  we  double  the  diameter  we  quad- 
ruple the  amount  of  lumber  in  the  tree,  so  that  I  say  that  we  can 
easily  quadruple  the  growth  of  lumber,  and  then  we  can  easily  double 
the  crop  products  of  this  land.  In  the  first  place,  by  making  a  crop 
every  year  instead  of  alternate  years,  as  they  do  by  the  dry-f  arming  pro- 
cess up  to  date.  We  double  it  that  way,  out  we  double  it  in  a  larger 
sense  by  bringing  into  farms  and  into  farm  culture  150,000,000  acres 
of  land  that  is  now  not  in  use,  and  that  all  of  it  can  be  worked  as 
certainly  as  manufacturing  is.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  crop  failure 
under  this  method. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  particulars  of  the  method  at  all,  but  tell  you 
what  is  coming,  and  tell  you  what  we  are  going  to  do,  and  I  am 
devoting  one-half  of  my  life  to  it,  and  I  have  been  at  it  for  nearly  40 
years. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Mr.  Thorp,  you  protested  placing  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  Northwest  on  the  free  list,  but  you  do  not  protest  to 
a  reduction  in  the  duties,  as  I  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  No,  sir;  personally  I  believe  it  will  be  better  to  put 
the  products  on  a  competitive  basis  so  that  our  people,  instead  of 
depending  upon  a  high  tariff  for  anything,  will  turn  their  attention, 
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as  they  ought,  to  the  development  of  agriculture,  if  they  can  feel 
they  are  to  nave  a  differential  in  favor  of  them  as  against  the  Canadian 
producers,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Have  you  a  rate  that  you  suggest  as  a  duty  upon 
wheat,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  would  say  that  I  can  only  give  you  my  own  personal 
opinion,  that,  in  spite  of  the  hue  and  cry  that  was  gotten  up  over  the 
reciprocity  matter,  that  the  putting  of  wheat  on  the  free  list  would 
reduce  the  price  10  cents  a  bushel.  I  hold  that  the  Canadian  farmer 
is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  bring  his  wheat  to  this  country  and  sell  it  at 
10  cents  a  bushel  less  than  tne  American  farmer  will  do  it.  Instead 
of  lowering  the  price  of  American  wheat  produced  it  would  very 
largely  raise  the  price  of  Canadian  wheat. 

Mr.  Payne.  Tne  Canadian  would  get  the  revenue  instead  of  our 
Government  getting  it  ? 

Mr.  Thoep.  Bringing  it  in  and  selling  it  here  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thobp.  Yes,  but  if  the  Canadian 

Mr.  Payne.  Our  people  have  to  pay  the  same  for  it — our  people 
have  to  spend  the  same  amount  of  money  for  the  wheat — but  the 
Canadian  puts  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  we  get  no  customs  for  it. 

Mr.  Thorp.  If  they  were  allowed  to  bring  it  in  without  any  tariff, 
but  a  tariff  of  5  cents  a  bushel,  it  is  charged,  to  illustrate,  would  give 
to  this  Government  enormous  revenue  and  the  transportation  charges 
would  protect  the  Northwest  wheat  grower  very  well,  in  my  judg- 
ment, as  against  the  Canadian  wheat  grower,  who  has  to  pay  the  5 
cents  a  bushel  tariff,  and  has  to  bring  nis  wheat  and  pay  the  trans- 

Eortation  to  sell  it  to  our  people.  If  it  goes  abroad  on  tne  exportation 
asis,  then  there  is  no  (difference  between  them;  the  Canadian  gets 
the  same  as  we  do  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  The  Canadian  would  get  5  cents  a  bushel  more  for 
his  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  The  Canadian  would  get  5  cents  a  bushel  more  for  his 
wheat. 

Mr.  James.  How  much  wheat  did  we  export  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Thobp.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  amount  of  wheat  that  we 
exported  last  year.  I  should  think  we  would  export  larger  this  year. 
I  have  not  gone  into  those  details. 

The  Chaibm an.  We  exported  last  year  $28,000,000  worth. 

Mr.  Thobp.  I  have  simply  said  what  the  effect  of  importation  of 
Canadian  wheat  would  be  in  our  region. 

Mr.  James.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  production  of  wheat  in 
the  United  States » 

Mr.  Thobp.  The  total  amount  of  production  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States — my  impression  is  that  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
600,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  621,000,000  bushels  for  1911. 

Mr.  Thobp.  Yes. 

Mr.  James.  This  28,000,000  bushels  that  we  exported  last  year, 
did  not  we  get  as  good  a  price  for  that  as  we  could  have  gotten  here  ? 

Mr.  Thobp.  Not  in  every  case,  because  there  is  a  portion  of  the 
wheat  that  we  use  here  that  is  not  of  the  kind  that  we  export*  There 
are  different  grades  of  wheat  grown  in  the  Northwest,  and  some  of 
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that  is  used  in  the  mills  of  Minnesota — largely  in  Minnesota,  the  State 
in  which  I  live — and  they  get  a  special  price  for  that  purpose.  They 
get  for  some  of  that  wheat  more  in  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  than  they 
could  get  by  exporting  it,  but  that  is  not  an  important  figure. 

Mr.  James.  That  is  an  extraordinary  grade  of  wheat,  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  Thorp?  It  is  special  grades  of  wheat  that  they  use  for  special 
purposes. 

Mr.  James.  That  sort  of  wheat  for  that  special  purpose  abroad 
would  bring  as  much  as  it  would  in  Minneapolis,  would  it  Hot  f 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  think  not,  sir ;  I  know  that  they  do  not  export  it  at 
all.  Some  certain  special  grades  which  are  only  used  in  the  American 
mills. 

Mr.  James.  The  average  that  is  grown  throughout  the  United 
States  sells  for  as  much  abroad  as  it  does  here,  after  you  add,  of  course, 
the  freight  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes. 

Mr.  James.  And  the  insurance  charges  to  the  price  over  there  f 

Mr.  Thorp.  Sells  for  as  much  at  our  ports  of  export  as  for  other 
purposes  here.  If  it  is  sent  abroad  by  the  dealer,  he  would  get  for  it 
net  as  much  as  he  would  get  for  it  here. 

Mr.  James.  And  when  it  is  laid  down  abroad  they,  of  course, 
charge  the  additional  price  of  insurance  and  transportation  charges  1 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes. 

Mr.  James.  And  add  that  to  the  price  they  pay  the  American 
farmer  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Practically. 

Mr.  James.  And  it  therefore  brings  more  abroad  than  it  brought 
here? 

Mr.  Thorp.  But  the  price  abroad  is  much  higher  than  here,  but 
practically  the  exported  wheat  brings  the  same  price  that  it  does  here, 
and  on  many  grades  of  wheat  the  export  price  regulates  the  home 
price. 

Mr.  James.  The  truth  of  it  is  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  greater  than 
here  to  the  extent  of  the  charges  of  transportation  and  insurance. 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Just  a  moment.  What  are  these  special  kinds  of 
wheat  that  you  have  been  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  I  did  not  understand  you  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  What  are  these  different  kinds  of  wheat  that  you 
have  been  speaking  about  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  There  is  one  kind  of  wheat  that  they  use  largely  for 
manufacturing  macaroni,  and  the  No.  1  hard  is  seldom  ever  exported 
to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there 
is  not  any  hard  wheat  raised  in  Minnesota  that  is  exported  1 

Mr.  Thorp.  Raised  in  Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Hammond.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thorp.  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  exported  of  that; 
there  is  very  little  of  No.  1  hard  exported  at  all  anyway. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Of  course  not.  Do  you  not  know  that  all  the 
hard  wheat  raised  in  Minnesota  is  ground  in  Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Practically  all  of  it  and  a  good  deal  more. 
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Mr.  Hammond.  And  there  is  not  any  export  of  that  wheat  to  any 
place? 

Mr.  Thorp.  Not  that  grade  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Do  you  not  know,  further,  that  the  price  of  that 
hard  wheat  is  not  quoted  on  the  Liverpool  market  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  It  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hammond.  And  that  the  center  and  principal  market  for  the 
hard  wheat  in  the  United  States  is  the  city  of  Minneapolis  ? 

Mr.  Thorp.  There  is  some  in  Duluth,  but  largely  m  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Hammond.  And  the  price  is  fixed  there  f 

Mr.  Thorp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hammond.  And  does  not  depend  on  the  export  price  at  all ! 

Mr.  Thorp.  Not  of  that  grade  that  we  manufacture  there;  that 
is  true. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 


i 
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Wheat  flour,  and  semolina,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

FLOUR. 

TESTIMONY  OF  A.  P.  HUSBAND,   SECRETARY  OF  THE  MIL- 
LEES'  NATIONAL  FEDERATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Husband.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  secretary  of  the 
Miller's  National  Federation,  an  organization  of  1,117  millers.  Our 
mills  are  located  in  25  different  States,  but  my  instructions  were  to 
make  my  plea  for  the  milling  industry  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
effect  that  the  committee  do  not  alter  the  present  tarin  on  flour.  I 
might  say  that  we  feel  rather  proud  that  we  are  among  the  few  large 
industries  where  the  establishments  are  so  widely  scattered,  as  there 
are  flour  mills  in  every  State  of  the  United  States.  According  to 
the  last  figures,  which  I  was  able  to  get,  the  figures  that  were  collected 
for  the  1910  census,  there  were  11,691  flour  mills  in  the  United  States. 
That  was  an  increase  in  five  years  of  16  per  cent.  As  you  know, 
there  is  hardly  a  county  without  a  mill;  in  tact,  we  average.  I  think, 
about  three  flour  mills  to  a  county  and  I  have  been  advisea  tnat  there 
are  about  3,000  counties  in  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  an  industry  that  is  represented  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  units,  many  of  which  are  small.  In  the  State  from  which  I 
come,  Pennsylvania,  it  was  not  at  all  unusual  for  mills  to  have  a 
capacity  of  50  barrels  a  day,  or  even  under  that,  and  those  mills  did 
merchant  grinding  as  well  as  grinding  flour  under  their  own  brands. 
And  their  feed  was  quite  a  boon  to  the  farmers  nearby  in  raising 
cattle  and  so  forth. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the 

{osition  in  which  Canada  now  is  in  regard  to  the  milling  business, 
f  there  should  be  any  change  in  the  tariff  or  if  you  should  let  down 
the  bars  to  Canada  she  is  in  splendid  shape.  The  figures  for  1911 
show  that  Canada's  daily  grinding  capacity  was  99,000  barrels; 
during  1912  there  was  a  new  capacity  added  in  Canada  of  12,000 
barrels  daily,  making  a  total  of  111,000  barrels  daily.    Now,  it  has 
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been  figured  that  Canada,  according  to  the  current  milling  papers 
will  add  that  much  more  auring  the  coming  year. 

Now,  her  present  capacity  is  figured,  if  running  at  its  full  capacity, 
to  feed  about  30,000,000;  she  has  a  population  of  about  8,000,000; 
therefore,  she  would  be,  if  she  were  running  at  full  capacity,  in  a 
position  to  feed  one-quarter  of  the  United  States,  figuring  a  little  over 
a  barrel  to  an  individual.  Now,  we  fear  that  if  she  were  put  in  a 
position  where  she  could  do  so  she  would  very  gladly  find  a  market 
for  that  extra  product  in  the  United  States.  But  she  has  taken  care 
to  protect  her  own  millers  by  a  tariff  of  12  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat 
ana  60  cents  a  barrel  on  flour,  and,  of  course,  she  would  have  the 
advantage  in  going  ahead  in  commerce  where  we  would  have  to  go 
back.  And  I  might  say  that  when  a  miller  from  the  United  States 
sells  flour  in  Canada,  as  is  sometimes  done  with  well-known  and 
advertised  brands,  there  must  be  filed  at  the  time  of  sale  an  affidavit 
to  the  effect  that  the  price  at  which  that  sale  is  made  is  about  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  same  grade  of  flour  is  sold  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  to  protect  her  millers  from  having  Canada  made  a  dumping 
ground. 

And  there  is  just  one  other  commodity  in  which  the  millers  of 
the  country  feel  an  interest,  and  that  is  macaroni.  That  is  a  com- 
modity that  has  recently,  within  the  last  few  years,  grown  very  much 
in  favor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  mills  have  become  so 
interested  in  it  that  I  know  of  one  very  large  mill  that  has  a  specialist 
in  macaroni  whose  buisness  it  is  to  go  around  and  rather  encourage 
the  raising  of  the  quality  of  macaroni  in  the  factories. 

I  have  filed  a  brief  statement  and  also  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
filing  with  it  a  set  of  figures  showing  the  tariffs  of  the  world  on  wheat 
and  flour. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Do  you  export  flour? 

Mr.  Husband.  No,  sir;  my  business  is  that  of  acting  as  secretary 
of  the  federation;  I  am  not  in  active  business.  However,  I  have 
exported  it. 

Mr.  Dixon.  You  sell  in  competition  across  the  water^  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes;  we  sell  if  the  world's  market  is  such  as  to 
allow  us  to  get  in  on  it. 

Mr.  Dixon.  You  sell  in  competition  with  Canada  across  the  water! 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes.  There  is  another  feature  about  that  which 
possibly  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  feed  question.  It 
is  to  be  deplored  that  so  much  wheat  is  exported  as  is  exported, 
because  much  feed  would  result  from  that  grinding,  as  well  as  labor 
to  the  mills.  That  feed  is  lost  to  the  American  farmer  and  lost  to  the 
cattle,  and  because  he  is  not  able  to  raise  cattle,  of  course,  he  loses 
the  manure. 

Mr.  Dixon.  If  you  arc  able  to  compete  across  the  water  with  all 
the  mills  of  the  world,  why  are  you  not  able  to  compete  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  we  would  be  able  to  compete,  but  it  would 
mean  that  that  much  flour  would  be  poured  into  the  United  States, 
and  that  while  it  would,  of  course,  seek  its  level,  we  would  have  a 
grinding  capacity  between  the  two  countries  very  much  in  excess  of 
what  we  have  now,  and  it  would  all  be  in  favor  of  Canada,  while  she 
would  be  protected  against  us.  There  is  no  reciprocity,  as  you  well 
know.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  brief  of  the  witness  is  as  follows: 

Millers'  National  Federation, 

Chicago,  January  18,  19 IS. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives j  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  making  our  plea  on  behalf  of  the  milling  industry  of  the  United 
States  that  the  present  tariff  conditions  on  flour  be  not  disturbed,  we  call  your  atten- 
tion to  several  features  that  are  entitled  to  your  careful  consideration. 

1.  Flour  mills  are  operated  in  every  State  in  the  United  States,  the  latest  census 
available  (1909)  giving  the  number  of  establishments  as  11,691,  as  compared. with 
10,051  in  1904,  an  increase  of  16  per  cent.  There  is  hardly  a  section  of  the  country 
that  does  not  have  a  flour  mill;  many  of  these  are  small,  giving  employment  to  five 
or  Bix  people.  Mills  of  this  character  frequently  grind  feed  for  farmers,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  the  feed  made  by  the  milt  while  manufacturing  flour  is  sold  to  neigh- 
boring farmers  and  dairymen.  Such  mills  are  a  benefit  to  the  community,  as  they 
encourage  the  raising  of  dairy  products,  cattle,  etc.,  and  also  offer  a  ready  market  to 
the  farmer  for  his  grain. 

2.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  flour  trust,  the  number  of  separate  establishments, 
as  indicated  above,  is  sufficient  proof  of  that  statement.  Each  mill  competes  for 
trade  in  its  own  locality,  and  if  it  nas  a  greater  capacity  than  its  local  trade  consumes 
it  seeks  markets  in. the  large  cities  most  available.  Competition  is  keen,  and  becom- 
ing more  so.  This  is  shown  by  the  number  of  salaried  officers  and  clerks  (salesmen, 
etc.),  as  given  in  the  census  report  (1909);  the  number  is  given  as  12,031,  as  compared 
with  7,415  in  1904,  an  increase  of  62  per  cent.  This  increase  is  brought  about  by  the 
employment  of  advertising  men,  canvassers,  and  salesmen  by  mills  all  over  the 
country  in  the  efforts  to  secure  new  trade. 

3.  Canada  has,  within  the  last  few  years,* developed  as  a  wheat-producing  country, 
and  has  built  flour  mills  very  rapidly.  During  1912  there  were  added  new  flour  mills 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  12,000  barrelsj  making  the  daily  capacity  of  Canada's  flour 
mills  at  present  111,000  barrels.  Tbis  is  ample  for  a  population  of  30,000,000  people, 
while  the  population  of  Canada  is  not  over  8,000,000.  There  is  a  tariff  of  12  cents  per 
bushel  on  wheat  and  60  cents  per  barrel  on  flour  entering  Canada,  and  as  reciprocity- 
has  been  denied  by  her,  she  would  welcome  any  change  in  our  tariff  that  would  permit 
of  her  shipping  flour  into  the  United  States,  allowing  her  mills  to  run  to  their  full 
capacity,  instead  of  about  50  per  cent  of  their  capacity,  as  at  present. 

Where  sales  of  flour  are  made  by  American  mills  in  Canada,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
an  affidavit  that  the  price  at  which  sale  is  made  is  relatively  the  same  as  that  in  force  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  known  as  a  "dumping  clause,"  protecting  the  Canadian 
miller  against  the  competition  that  might  result  from  American  millers  seeking  to  sell 
their  surplus  in  that  country. 

4.  We  also  ask  that  the  tariff  on  macaroni,  etc.,  be  not  disturbed.  Withjn  the  last 
few  years  this  trade  has  grown  enormously  in  the  United  States,  largely  as  a  result  of 
educational  advertising  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers  of  macaroni.  Some 
millers  have  made  a  special  feature  of  flour  for  macaroni  manufacture,  and  they  fear 
that  any  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  would  be  a  serious  setback  to  the  American 
macaroni  manufacturers,  and  thus  interfere  seriously  with  the  business  of  milling  flour 
of  that  charac ter. 

I  accompany  this  statement  with  a  copy  of  the  Millers'  Almanack,  1912-13,  which 
contains  information  relative  to  milling,  etc.,  that  may  be  of  service  to  your  committee. 
I  especially  ask  your  attention  to  the  list  of  tariffs  on  wheat  and  flour,  as  shown  on 
pages  30-33,  and  to  the  statistics  of  flour  milling  given  on  pages  127-128. 

We  earnestly  request  that  your  committee  recommend  no  changes  in  the  tariff  on 
flour  now  in  force. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Millers'  National  Federation, 
A.  P.  Husband,  Secretary. 
PARAGRAPH  244. 

Biscuits,  bread,  wafers,  and  similar  articles,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  section,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  biscuits,  wafers,  cakes,  and 
other  baked  articles,  by  whatever  name  known,  composed  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  eggs,  or  any  kind  of  flour  or  meal,  or  other  material,  when  sweetened 
with  sugar,  honey,  molasses,  or  other  material,  or  combined  with  chocolate, 
nuts,  fruit,  or  confectionery  of  any  kind,  or  both  so  sweetened  and  combined, 
and  without  regard  to  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  valued  at  fifteen 
cents  per  pound  or  less,  three  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  valued  at  more  than  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  fifty  per  centum  ad 
Talorem. 
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BISCUITS,  BREAD,  ETC. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EDWIN  I.  O'BBYAV,  REPRESENTING  HUNT- 
LET  ft  PALMERS  (LTD.),  READING,  ENGLAND. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
under  the  Dingley  tariff,  biscuits,  bread,  wafers,  and  similar  articles 
were  admitted  into  the  United  States  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Under  the  Payne  tariff,  biscuits,  bread,  wafers,  and  similar  articles 
that  contain  no  added  sweetening  are  admitted  subject  to  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  should  they  contain  any  added  sweeten- 
ing the  duty  is  3  cents  per  pound,  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  when 
valued  at  15  cents  per  pound  or  less,  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  if 
valued  at  more  than  15  cents  per  pound. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  decided  that  there  are  but  13  varie- 
ties of  Huntley  &  Palmers's  English  biscuits  that  should  be  admitted 
at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  therefore  upward  of  135  varieties  imported 
into  the  United  States  are  subject  to  the  higher  duties. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  a  decrease  ol  about  46  per  cent  in  the 
importations  of  Huntley  &  Palmers's  English  biscuits  during  1912 
under  the  Payne  tariff,  as  compared  with  1908,  when  the  Dingley 
tariff  was  in  effect. 

The  flour  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Huntley  &  Palmer's  biscuits 
is  imported  into  England  from  the  United  States  and  from  other  for- 
eign countries,  and  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  freight  on  flour 
from  the  United  States  ana  from  other  countries  to  England  and  the 
freight  on  the  biscuits  from  England  to  the  United  States  should  be 
sufficient  protection  for  the  National  Biscuit  Co.,  a  corporation  with 
a  capitalization  of  $54,000,000,  who  have  factories  in  various  cities 
in  the  United  States  and  who  can  supply  the  trade  from  the  factory 
geographically  advantageously  located. 

We  therefore  urge  the  cancellation  of  paragraph  244,  Schedule  6, 
Payne  tariff,  and  the  substitution  of  a  paragraph  admitting  biscuits, 
bread,  wafers,  and  similar  articles  into  tne  United  States  free  of  duty. 
If,  however,  it  should  be  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  your  honorable 
committee  that  these  imported  biscuits  should  pay  some  duty,  then 
we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  fixed  at  not  exceeding 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  will  read  you  some  figures  giving  an  idea  how  the  business  has 
gone  down.  In  1908,  which  was  the  last  full  year  in  which  the 
Dingley  tariff  law  operated,  the  importation  of  these  biscuits  was 
$207,846.06;  in  1912  the  importations  were  $112,771.58,  a  decrease 
of  46  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hull.  Has  it  been  a  gradual  decrease? 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  Yes,  sir.  In  1909  it  was  $214,915.01;  in  1910, 
$146,007.26;  in  1911,  $132,805.19,  and  in  1912,  $112,771.58.  That 
shows  a  steady  decrease. 

Mr.  Harbison.  You  know  that  in  the  last  bill  which  passed  Con- 
gress, and  which  was  vetoed  by  the  President,  biscuits,  bread,  and 
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wafers,  not  sweetened,  were  not  included,  but  I  understand  you  con- 
tend that  the  word  "sweetened"  is  not  a  fair  distinction  between 
what  are  classed  as  luxuries  and  necessaries. 

Mr.  O'Bbyan.  That  is  our  contention;  yes,  sir.  The  Huntley  & 
Palmers  biscuits  are  recommended  by  physicians  for  children,  for 
invalids,  and  for  dyspeptics.  A  great  many  of  their  varieties  are 
classed  as  high-class  pure-food  products.  Now  that  you  have  raised 
the  question  as  to  luxuries  it  might  be  well  for  me  to  say  that  some 
years  ago  the  collector  of  the  port  at  New  York  assessed  these  sweet- 
ened varieties  of  Huntley  &  Palmers's  biscuits  at  the  then  existing 
confectionery  rate  of  duty.  We  appealed  the  case  to  the  general 
appraisers  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Judge  Waite,  the  general 
appraiser  at  that  time,  decided  that  these  were  biscuits  and  not  con- 
fections. The  case  was  then  appealed  by  the  collector  of  customs 
of  the  port  of  New  York  to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  That 
board  unanimously  decided  that  these  were  biscuits  and  not  con- 
fections. 

Then  the  Government,  or  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
appealed  the  case  to  the  United  States  circuit  court,  and  Judge  Piatt, 
who  was  sitting  in  the  court  at  that  time,  after  hearing  the  evidence, 
decided  that  these  were  biscuits  and  not  confections.  The  case  was 
then  appealed  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and 
Judge  Wallace,  Judge  Cox,  and  Judge  Lacombe  unanimously  decided 
that  these  were  biscuits  and  not  confections,  and  ordered  all  duties 
erroneously  assessed  by  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  re- 
funded to  us.  Now,  it  will  probably  interest  you  gentlemen  to  know 
that  all  of  that  proceeding  occupied  something  like  three  years. 
While  the  case  was  in  the  circuit  court  and  circuit  court  of  appeals  Mr. 
Babst,  who  was  general  counsel  for  the  National  Biscuit  Co.,  was 
appointed  assistant  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  purpose 
01  this  suit,  showing  the  interest  displayed  by  the  biscuit  trust,  so 
called.  And  I  think  that  is  an  answer  to  the  assertion  that  these 
biscuits  might  be  confections  or  luxuries — that  is,  by  reason  of  the 
decision  of  the  board  of  appraisers,  composed  of  appointees  of  a 
Republican  President,  the  circuit  court,  and  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals, in  each  instance  the  decision  being  unanimous. 

Mr.  Harbison.  How  many  different  varieties  of  biscuits  do 
Huntley  &  Palmers  make  ? 

Mr.  O'Bbyan.  They  make,  I  should  say,  upward  of  200  varieties. 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  many  of  the  200  varieties  are  of  the  kind 
that  would  be  called  sweetened  ? 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  The  Treasury  Department  has  decided  that  any 
biscuit  showing  on  analysis  any  excess  over  6  per  cent  reducing 
sugars  must  be  considered  as  sweetened  biscuit,  and  subject  to  duty 
at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  if  valued  at  15  cents  per 
pound,  or  less,  then  the  duty  must  be  assessed  at  3  cents  per  pound 
and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Now;  3  cents  per  pound  and  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  sweetened  biscuits  is  nearly  equal  to  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Harbison.  So  that  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  biscuits  that 
come  into  this  country  under  the  present  tariff  are  considered  by 
the  Treasury  Department  to  be  unsweetened  ? 
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Mr.  O'Bryan.  Yes,  sir;  as  there  are  only  13  varieties  that  are 
admitted  into  this  country  as  unsweetened  biscuits. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Thirteen  varieties  out  of  200 1 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  will  call  it  roughly  5  per  cent,  so  that  a  very 
small  proportion  that  come  in  are  called  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment unsweetened  and  are  entitled  to  come  in  under  the  lower  duty! 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  That  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Harkison.  What  kind  of  people  use  most  of  these  biscuits  ? 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  Well,  at  one  time  these  were  within  the  reach  of  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  but  at 
the  present  time,  at  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  they  are 
practically  out  of  the  reach  of  most  people. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Does  not  pretty  nearly  every  poor  man  in  the 
United  States  use  some  kind  of  biscuits  that  have  some  sweetening 
in  them  ? 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  A  great  many  of  these  unsweetened  varieties  are 
recemmended  by  physicians.  Dr.  Holt,  of  New  York,  has  published 
a  book  on  children,  or  on  the  care  of  cnildren,  and  in  that  book  he 
recommends  that  mothers  use  Huntley  &  Palmers'  Nursery  Biscuits 
because  they  are  a  pure  food,  and  these  nursery  biscuits  are  now 
assessed  as  a  sweetened  biscuit  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  by  merely  including,  in  the  manufacture  of 
biscuits,  more  than  the  amount  of  sweetening  you  have  mentioned 
you  do  not  put  them  in  the  class  of  a  luxury,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  We  contend  not,  and  it  has  been  decided,  as  I  before 
mentioned,  that  they  are  not  luxuries  or  confections.  The  Treasury 
officials  decided  that  all  biscuits  showing  on  analysis  any  excess  over 
6  per  cent  reducing  sugars  should  be  considered  as  sweetened  biscuits. 

Air.  Harrison.  Enough  to  make  them  palatable  but  not  really  a 
confection  ? 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Of  course  you  recall — just  jog  your  memory — that  iu 
the  bill  to  which  Mr.  Harrison  referred  and  which  he  says  was  vetoed 
by  the  President  sweetened  biscuits  were  exempted  from  being  put 
on  the  free  list,  but  were  left  by  that  bill  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
making  the  differential  between  a  biscuit  that  was  sweetened  and  a 
biscuit  that  was  not  sweetened  50  per  cent.  What  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  is:  What,  in  your  judgment,  should  be  the  differential  between 
sweetened  biscuits  and  unsweetened  biscuits  ? 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  Well,  we  think  that  an  absolutely  plain  biscuit  that 
contains  no  added  sweetening  but  only  the  sweetening  of  the  wheat 
or  flour  should  bo  free. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  what  about  a  sweetened  biscuit  ? 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  I  think  a  10  per  cent  duty  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  that  be  sufficient  to  enable  a  determination  of 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  was  confectionery  or  not! 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  We  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  word  il sweetened"  covers  not  only  the  sugar  in  a 
biscuit  but  practically  all  sorts  of  fancy  confectionery  made  from 
flour  and  sugar,  does  it  not  t 
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Mr.  O'Bbyan.  Well,  I  think  a  10  per  cent  duty  should  be  placed 
on  sweetened  biscuits  if  we  have  a  protective  tariff,  because,  as  I 
said  before,  the  flour  and  sugar  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Huntley 
&  Palmers'  biscuits  is  imported  into  England  from  the  United  States 
and  from  other  foreign  countries,  and  we  think  that  the  freight  on 
flour  and  sugar  from  the  United  States  and  from  other  countries  to 
England,  and  the  freight  on  biscuits  from  England  to  the  United 
States,  should  be  sufficient  protection. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  a  10  per  cent 
duty  would  be  hign  enough  to  prevent  confectionery  coming  in  under 
that  clause  or  whether  there  should  be  a  more  careful  definition  of 
what  a  sweetened  biscuit  is. 

Mr.  O'Bbyan.  I  should  think  that  the  committee  could  easily 
arrive  at  what  was  a  confection  and  what  was  a  sweetened  biscuit. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Can  you  arrive  at  any  definition  yourself  that  will 
help  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  O'Bbyan.  I  think  we  could.  I  am  not  prepared  just  now  to  do 
so,  but  I  should  think  we  could  arrive  at  a  proper  definition. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Would  you  base  it  upon  tne  proportion  of  sugar 
that  is  used  in  it? 

Mr.  O'Bbyan.  Well,  I  doubt  whether  we  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Would  it  be  possible  for  a  Treasury  agent  to  deter- 
mine what  proportion  of  sugar  has  been  used  ? 

Mr.  O'Bbyan.  Well,  I  am  not  an  analytical  chemist,  but  I  have 
an  idea  that  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  James.  A  biscuit  that  has  some  little  sugar  in  it  is  not  sweet — 
is  not  sweetened,  is  it? 

Mr.  O'Bbyan.  No,  sir;  and  it  should  not  be  considered  as  a  con- 
fection or  as  a  luxury. 

Mr.  Jambs.  The  common  idea  of  a  sweetened  biscuit  is  one  that  is 
sweetened,  not  one  that  has  a  little  sugar  in  it.  That  is  what  they 
call  a  sweetened  biscuit  down  in  my  country. 

Mr.  O'Bbyan.  But  the  present  bill  makes  no  exception,  and  the 
Treasury  officials  have  rendered  a  decision  as  to  a  biscuit  that  is  •*  vet 
and  a  biscuit  that  is  not  sweet. 

Mr.  Jambs.  You  spoke  of  a  biscuit  trust.  Is  there  a  trust  that 
controls  that  character  of  business  f 

Mr.  O'Bbyan.  Well,  the  National  Biscuit  Co.  is  a  very  large  con- 
cern and  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  Biscuit  Trust.  They  do  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  biscuit  manufacturing  business  in  the  United 
States;  they  have  their  factories  located  in  California,  in  Kansas,  in 
Massachusetts,  in  New  York,  and  elsewhere,  including  in  all  about 
116  plants,  and  they  supply  from  the  factory  where  thev  are  geo- 
graphically located  the  best,  whereas  the  foreign  biscuits  have  to  be 
brought  into  a  seaport  and  then  inland  freight  paid  on  them. 

Mr.  Hull.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  stock  of  this  National 
Biscuit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  O'Bbyan.  I  think  so.  It  is  my  understanding  that  they  have 
a  capital  stock  of  about  $24,000,000  preferred  and  about  $30,000,000 
of  common  stock. 

Mr.  Jambs.  How  much  was  the  tariff  raised  on  biscuits  of  this 
character  in  the  Payne  bill  ? 

78069°— vol  a— 18 86 
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Mr.  O'Bryan.  It  was  raised  from  20  per  cent  ad  valorum  to  50 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  No;  only  on  the  sweetened  biscuits. 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  They  were  all  admitted  before  at  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  was  no  raise  on  biscuits,  bread,  and  wafers,  ex- 
cept on  those  valued  at  more  than  15  cents  per  pound;  in  the  act  of 
1 897  it  was  20  per  cent,  and  in  the  act  of  1 909  50  per  cent ;  and  I  be- 
lieve our  friends  left  that  clause  in  their  bill. 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  By  raising  the  tariff  on  these  biscuits  has  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  been  raised  in  proportion? 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  It  is  hard  to  tell,  but  it  would  probably  be  very 
interesting  to  state  that  in  the  case  of  the  National  Biscuit  Co.  the 
common  stock  paid  dividends  amounting  to  9  per  cent  during  the 
year  1911,  representing  an  outlay  of  about  $2,700,000,  and  in  order 
to  protect  the  dividend  on  the  common  stock  they  went  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  think  in  1908 — that  is,  Mr.  Babst, 
their  general  counsel  did — and  suggested  that  the  duty  be  made  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  sweetened  imported  buscuits. 

Mr.  Dixon.  What  do  they  pay  on  their  preferred  stock  ? 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  I  think  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dixon.  That  is  15  per  cent  dividend  on  their  capital  stock  of 
$70,000,000? 

Mr.  O'JJryan.  It  means  about  8  per  cent  on  their  capital  of  about 
$54,000,000. 

Air.  James.  How  much  of  that  is  watered  1 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  as  to  that. 

Mr.  James.  There  is  no  telling  how  much  they  could  pay  on  the 
real  value,  then,  by  squeezing  the  water  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  No.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  do  not  need 
this  protection  which  brings  up  the  price  of  a  breadstuff  to  the  general 
public  which  might  want  it. 

Mr.  James.  Tnis  character  of  bread  is  purchased  mostly  by  poor 
people  in  the  States,  is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  A  French  confection  of  50  per  cent  is  not  a  necessity 
of  life  like  plain  biscuit  ? 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  Well,  sir?  a  confection  probably  should  pay  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  than  biscuit. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  think  it  important,  as  a  dealer  in  that  line, 
that  there  should  be  a  more  careful  definition  of  and  distinction  drawn 
between  the  French  confection  or  the  English  confection  and  the 
staple  food  ? 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  I  think  the  line  should  be  drawn  between  what  is 
a  confection  and  what  is  a  biscuit. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  had  some  suits  in  the  court  about  this  matter, 
did  you  not?  Did  the  court  ever  construe  the  difference  between 
confectionery  and  sweetened  biscuit  ? 

Mr.  O'Bryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kttohin.  What  was  that  definition  t 
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Mr.  O'Bbyan.  That  was  exactly  the  point  raised,  that  these  were 
confections 

Mr,  Kitchin  (interposing).  Did  the  court  lay  down  any  rule  by 
which  to  distinguish  between  a  confection  and  a  sweetened  biscuit  ¥ 

Mr.  O'Bbyak .  They  did  rive  some 

Mr.  Kitchin  (interposing).  Or  simply  say  this  article  under  con- 
sideration is  confectionery  ? 

Mr.  O'Bbyan.  They  gave  the  reason  in  this  decision. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  you  do  not  recall  that  decision  ? 

Mr.  O'Bbyan.  I  do  not  recall  the  particular  decision,  but  can  get 
it  and  send  the  committee  a  complete  copy  thereof. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  All  right;  I  wish  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Is  not,  in  your  opinion,  the  amount  of  sugar  in  one 
of  these  articles  that  which  renders  it  a  confection  instead  of  an  ordi- 
nary biscuit  ? 

Mr.  O'Bbyan.  I  do  not  consider  any  of  Huntley  &  Palmers'  bis- 
cuits to  be  confections. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Do  you  not  manufacture  these  sweetened  biscuit 
yourself? 

Mr.  O'Bbyan.  No,  sir;  these  are  all  manufactured  in  England. 

Mr.  Habbison.  There  is  a  similar  article  manufactured  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  O'Bbyan.  Oh,  I  understand  there  is  an  imitation  article  manu- 
factured in  this  country. 

Mr.  Habbison.  Are  you  manufacturers  of  these  articles  ? 

Mr.  O'Bbyan.  No;  we  are  simply  the  United  States  of  America 
representatives  of  Messrs.  Huntley  &  Palmers  (Ltd.),  Reading,  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Hull.  This  National  Biscuit  Co.  sells  wafers  and  other  like 
products  in  packages,  does  it  not  ?   . 

Mr.  O'Bbyan.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  biscuit  sold  in  packages  and  also 
in  bulk. 

Mr.  Htnx.  They  have  reduced  the  number  in  a  package  in  the  last 
few  years  without  diminishing  the  price,  have  they,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  O'Bbyan.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  this. 

BBIEF  OH  BISCUITS  AJTO  CRACKEBS. 

Nbw  York,  January  16, 191$. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  You  have  on  these  products  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  duties  in  the 
whole  tariff  list.  Biscuits  value  at  not  more  than  15  cents  a  pound.  You  have  3 
cento  a  pound  duty  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  makes  about  35  per  cent  duty. 

The  custom  appraisers  in  Boston  and  New  York  add  the  cost  of  the  tin  container,  so 
that  it  makes  all  biscuits  costing  13)  cents  to  14  cents  enter  at  a  duty  of  about  35  per 
cent.  On  biscuits  costing  over  15  cents  a  pound  the  duty  is  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  all  kinds  of  biscuits,  you  would  collect  a  great  deal  more  duty  than  you  do.  You 
would  not  only  benefit  the  Government,  but  would  benefit  the  consumer,  because  Eng- 
lish biscuits  are  much  more  palatable  than  the  ones  produced  in  this  country ;  if  we  had 
same  competition  from  England  on  biscuits  it  would  stimulate  our  manufacturers  to 
produce  a  oetter  article.  There  are  biscuits  produced  and  sold  in  this  country  that  if 
a  man  was  to  eat  them  for  two  months  without  eating  anything  else  with  them,  he  would 
become  an  anemiac. 

The  above  statement  is  proven  by  our  consumption  in  the  United  States,  which  is 
only  about  80  cents  per  capita  annually.    Canada  consumes  12.50  per  capita,  because 
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they  produce  their  biscuits  the  nine  as  in  Great  Britain.  Australia  consumes  about 
|2  per  capita;  Great  Briatin  and  Continental  Europe  about  $4  per  capita. 

You  go  on  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  you  will  see  that  nearly  all  of  the  biscuits 
sold  there  are  made  in  Edinborough.  Scotland,  and  Dublin,  Ireland;  through  Central 
America  and  West  Indies  we  virtually  have  no  biscuit  trade,  because  we  do  not  pro- 
duce goods  that  will  keep.  If  we  had  more  European  competition  here  it  would  stimu- 
late our  manufacturers  to  produce  a  class  of  biscuits  that  would  suit  West  Indies  and 
Central  America. 

Your  tariff,  we  presume,  has  usually  been  regulated  by  the  influence  of  the  biscuit 
company  known  as  the  Cracker  Trust.  They  commenced  business  about  fifteen  years 
ago  with  $25,000,000, 7  per  cent  preferred  and  $30,000,000  of  common  stock,  which  they 

fave  away  to  the  preferred  stockholders.  The  common  stock  sold  last  year  as  high  as 
1.61  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  preferred  stock  sold  as  high  as  $1.34. 
The  preferred  stock  has  been  a  continual  7  per  cent  dividend  earner,  and  the  common 
stock  paid  the  first  year  4  per  cent,  and  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  paying  8  or  9 

Eer  cent;  besides,  they  have  accumulated  an  actual  surplus  of  twelve  to  fourteen  mil- 
on  dollars.  When  they  were  at  first  consolidated  you  could  have  reproduced  what 
they  possessed  in  the  way  of  buildings,  tools,  and  equipment  for  less  than  $10,000,000. 
They  have  conducted  a  most  expensive  advertising  campaign. 

When  the  last  tariff  bill  was  enacted,  someone  who  was  interested  must  have  influ- 
enced the  committee  to  believe  that  any  biscuits  that  contained  a  cream  center  like 
these  little  wafers  served  for  afternoon  teas  should  be  classed  as  confectionery — which 
carried  a  duty  of  50  per  cent.  They  are  not  confectionery — they  are  biscuits,  crackers, 
or  cakes. 

In  addition  to  the  large  cracker  company  referred  to,  there  is  another  one  in  existence 
in  this  country  doing  a  business  of  ten  or  twelve  million  dollars,  that  has  been  most 
successful,  and  they  have  recently  published  a  notice  in  the  newspapers  that  they 
are  going  to  erect  a  plant  in  Winnipeg,  Canada,  estimated  to  cost  over  a  million  dollars. 
This  is  evidence  enough  that  the  duty  is  too  high. 

Take  the  ordinary  soda  cracker  sold  for  5  cents  in  packages  containing  about  5 
ounces.  If  this  same  cracker  was  sold  in  bulk  it  would  not  bring  over  7  cents  per 
pound  on  the  outside  to  the  jobber,  with  a  discount  of  10  per  cent  from  that  which 
would  enable  the  retailer  to  sell  3  pounds  for  a  quarter,  but  in  selling  them  in  pack* 
ages  they  bring  about  15  cents  or  16  cents  a  pound.  Tne  manufacturers  claim  to  get  a 
yield  out  of  each  barrel  of  flour  of  670  packages  of  crackers,  but  estimating  they  get  650 
packages,  they  are  sold  at  60  cents  a  dozen  to  the  retailer,  who  in  turn  gets  5  cents 
from  the  consumer;  the  650  packages,  at  4  cents,  which  will  bring  $26  for  the  barrel 
of  flour. 

Estimating  a  barrel  of  patent  flour  at  about $5. 00 

20  pounds  of  lard,  at  10  cents  per  pound 2. 00 

Soda,  salt,  and  yeast 15 

Labor 1. 00 


8.15 
Deduct  this  from  $26  and  you  have  $17 .85  left. 

While  I  have  estimated  $1  for  labor  on  a  run  of  soda  crackers  in  a  large  plant,  the 
labor  would  never  amount  to  more  than  50  cents  a  barrel. 

From  the  above  statement,  can  you  believe  there  is  any  necessity  for  such  a  high 
tariff? 

Yours,  respectfully,  . 

PLEAS  FOB  BETENTIOH  OF  TABIFF  ON  DOG  BISCUITS,  ETC. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  January  27 ,  191 3. 

Our  chief  customers  are  the  wealthy  classes  who  can  afford  the  luxury  of  keeping  a 
number  of  dogs  and  feeding  them  on  specially  prepared  food.  We  manufacture  foods 
for  domestic  animals  only  and  not  for  man. 

The  man  having  one  or  two  dogs  has  sufficient  waste  from  his  own  table  without 
buying  our  foods. 

The  farmer  while  he  sells  indirectly  to  us  the  grain,  etc.,  from  which  our  biscuits  are 
made  is  not  a  customer  for  the  finished  product.  Me  has  other  sources  of  supply  for 
the  feeding  of  his  dogs. 

We  are  large  and  increasingly  large  consumers  of  only  American  flours,  and  thus  are 
supporters  of  the  home  farm  industry.    The  same  is  true  of  meal    . 
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PABAGBAPH  244— BISCUITS,  BBEAD,  ETC. 

To  take  the  tariff  off  unsweetened  biscuits  and  leave  it  on  sweetened  biscuits  would 
not  benefit  us  at  all,  for  we  do  not  put  sugar  in  ours  for  the  reason  that  it  is  believed 
by  us  and  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  such  matters  to  be  injurious  to  the  dog. 

This  is  the  opinion  held  by  the  English  company  from  whom  we  purchased  our  name 
and  trading  rights  and  who,  with  a  great  number  of  others,  would  be  m  the  best  posi- 
tion to  drive  us  out  of  our  own  market  if  their  goods  are  allowed  to  come  in  duty  free 
or  at  a  lower  tariff. 

We  purchased  name,  trading  rights,  etc.,  from  an  English  company  about  30  years 
ago.  After  exteremely  uphill  work  and  manufacturing  at  first  at  a  heavy  loss  the 
company  had  to  be  reorganized .  We  moved  from  New  York  to  New  Jersey,  and  there- 
after very  slowly  got  on  to  a  Paying  basis. 

We  are  pioneers  in  our  particular  industry,  and  at  first  while  it  was  a  losing  venture 
were  the  only  manufacturers  of  dog  biscuits  in  the  field.  Eventually,  however,  a 
number  of  similar  but  competing  industries  arose  in  several  other  States,  and  now  the 
total  output  of  dog  biscuits  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  is  very  considerable. 

At  our  own  plant  and  at  the  various  dog  and  poultry  shows  that  we  have  fostered  we 
employ  some  Hundreds  of  hands.  Neither  this  company  nor  any  of  the  companies 
above  referred  to  is  in  any  sense  a  monopolist,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  similar 
industries  springing  up  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  excepting  only  the  lack  of  demand 
or  the  lack  of  a  protective  tariff. 

In  our  own  case  if  the  present  tariff  is  taken  away  we  shall  actually  be  in  a  position 
of  being  unable  to  compete  with  the  very  European  company  from  whom  we  originally 
purchased  our  trading  rights. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Spratt's  Patent  (Ambbica),  Limited. 
R.  G.  Rathborne,  Vice  President. 


New  York,  January  1 9, 1913. 

Biscuits  for  dogs,  horses,  and  other  animals  are  principally  used  by  the  wealthier 
classes,  who  can  afford  the  luxury  of  buying  specially  prepared  food  for  their  pets. 

Most  owners  of  pets  feed  them  on  the  waste  from  the  family  table,  and  do  not  as  a 
rule  buy  specially  prepared  foods  for  them.  In  the  farming  community  baked  bis- 
cuits for  animals  are  regarded  as  a  joke.  The  largest  use  of  prepared  animal  foods 
are  confined  to  the  larger  cities  and  wealthier  population. 

In  England  and  other  European  countries  are  many  factories  baking  ship  breads, 
the  by-products  of  which  are  sold  as  foods  for  dogs  and  other  animals,  whereas  in  the 
United  States  there  is  no  volume  of  like  business. 

A  number  of  English  concerns  are  now  exporting  various  prepared  dog  breads  and 
animal  biscuits  to  this  country  and  selling  their  goods  in  our  market  at  favorable 
prices. 

We  consume  raw  materials  of  domestic  origin  exclusively  and  thus  support  home 
industries.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  take  the  tariff  off  unsweetened  biscuits  and  leave 
it  only  on  sweetened  biscuits,  as  sugar  is  not  commonly  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
biscuits  for  dogs,  horses,  and  other  animals,  and  European  manufacturers  would  take 
advantage  of  this  condition,  which  is  a  vital  point  in  our  affairs. 

The  dog  biscuit  industry  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  and  the  use  of  biscuits  for 
dogB,  horses,  and  other  animals  is  not  common  throughout  our  country,  there  being 
sections  where  such  products  are  practically  unknown,  and  in  developing  the  industry 
we  need  the  protection  of  a  tariff. 

F.  H.  Bennett  Biscuit  Co. 

STATEMENT  OF  POTTER  ft  WBIGHTINGTOJT,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Boston,  January  SO,  1915. 
Hon.  William  F.  Murray, 

Congressman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  dog  bread  for  many  years 
with  a  bakery  in  Charlestown  district,  and  have  built  up  a  large  business  in  the  same 
goods. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  an  import  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  these  goods 
(Schedule  G,  par.  244).  That  it  is  far  from  prohibitory  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
English  baked  bread  for  dogs  is  imported  by  several  manufacturers  into  this  country 
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which  has  at  times  been  sold  at  prices  below  the  American  market,  even  with  the  duty 
paid.  Within  the  past  year  English  bread  has  been  sold  in  New  York  at  3£  cents  per 
pound. 

Dog  bread  is  a  specialty.  It  is  baked  by  several  concerns  in  the  United  States,  and 
domestic  competition  is  active  and  sharp.  The  wholesale  price  averages  about  4 
cents  per  pound,  of  which  price  about  two-thirds  represents  the  cost  of  labor  and 
materials,  and  the  remaining  third  covers  all  other  expenses,  including  selling,  with 
liberal  advertising  of  the  special  brands,  and  the  profit.  The  duty  gives  the  American 
manufacturer  an  advantage  of  four-fifths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

The  principal  ingredients  are  flour  and  meat.  Both  of  these  can  be  bought  to-day 
cheaper  in  Liverpool  than  in  Chicago,  flour  from  25  to  50  cents  a  barrel.  Our  labor 
costs  us  much  more. than  it  does  the  foreign  manufacturer.  Our  bakers  are  paid  from 
$18  to  $22  per  week  and  other  help  in  proportion. 

We  would  respectfully  urge  upon  the  committee  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  remain 
unchanged.  If  any  change  in  the  duty  is  to  be  made,  it  should  be  increased,  not  as  a 
protective  measure,  as  we  are  content  with  the  present  rate,  but  because  dog  bread 
may  be  classed  as  a  luxury.  Only  the  wealthy  can,  and  do,  afford  to  buy  a  special 
food  for  their  dogs,  and  the  owners  of  fancy  kennels  who  now  buy  the  English  baked 
bread,  do  so  largely  on  its  name,  and  an  increase  in  its  price  would  hardly  affect  such 
demand.  The  man  who  keeps  one  dog  generally  feeds  him  with  the  scraps  from  his 
own  table. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  reduction  in  the  duty  would  be  a  serious  menace  to  our  business. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Potter  <fc  Wriqhttnqton. 

PA&AGBAPH  345. 

Butter  and  substitutes  therefor,  sis  cents  per  pound. 

PABAGBAPH  846. 

Cheese,  and  substitutes  therefor,  six  cents  per  pound. 

For  cheese,  see  also  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  page  2680. 

CHEESE. 
TESTIMONY  OF  AVTOfflO  ZUCCA,  FEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Zucca  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Zucca.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  small  pamphlet  giving  all 
the  history  and  I  will  ask  permission  to  give  it  to  the  members  of  the 
committee.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  proper  or  not,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  ask  your  permission. 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  will  take  the  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Zucca.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  come 
before  you  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  two  articles  in  Schedule  G, 
two  articles  that  I  buy  and  sell  quite  largely  and  I  am  familiar  with 
the  consumption.  The  first  that  I  will  speak  on  will  be  cheese,  and 
the  second  possibly  will  be  lemons.  My  good  friend  Julius  Mahr, 
president  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  of  New  York,  last 
week  in  his  address  to  the  meeting  of  the  association  said  this: 

Cheese,  eggs,  meat,  and  poultry,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  all  the  countries 
of  the  world,  should  be  on  the  free  list,  and  then  the  problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
will  be  solved. 

Because,  he  stated,  that  in  many  countries  they  have  more  of 
some  articles  than  they  need,  and  in  other  countries  they  have  not 
got  so  much,  and  therefore  it  will  be  only  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  equalize  the  prices  all  around  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  the 
masses.  I  know  I  am  not  so  radical  as  my  friend  Mr.  Mahr,  and  I 
know  that  the  United  States  Government  needs  revenue,  and  there- 
fore I  only  ask  you  that  it  will  be  proper  in  my  opinion,  that  cheese 
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should  be  reduced  from  6  cents  to  about  3  cents,  to  2  or  3  cents  per 
pound.  At  one  time  it  was  3  cents,  and  under  the  McKinley  Act  it 
was  4  cents. 

I  have  divided  cheese  into  two  tables,  cheese  for  the  rich  man's 
table  and  cheese  for  the  poor  man's  table.  The  rich  man's  table 
includes  Roquefort,  Camembert,  and  Regina  cheese.  Cheese  for  the 
poor  man's  table  includes  Roman  cheese  and  Swiss  cheese.  Roman 
cheese  is  imported  to  this  country  about  10,000,000  pounds  annually, 
and  it  is  used  entirely  by  Italian  immigrants  and  Italian  working  peo- 
ple. It  is  very  nutritious,  and  you  can  see  in  the  morning  an  Italian 
going  down  to  work  in  the  subway  or  the  railroad  station  in  New 
York  and  he  has  a  big  loaf  of  bread,  apiec©  of  cheese,  and  an  orange, 
and  that  sustains  him  for  the  day.  This  cheese  is  not  used  by  any 
other  nationality  but  the  Italians.  Swiss  cheese  contains  exactly  the 
the  same  nutriment  as  meat  and  is  imported  to  the  extent  of  about 
18,000,000  pounds — 30,000  tons  annually.  It  is  very  nutritious  and 
has  a  very  fine  flavor  and  is  probably  a  good  deal  better  than  domestic 
cheese  made  here.  In  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  part  of  Pennsylvania  is 
made  a  Swiss  cheese,  an  imitation  Swiss  cheese,  which  is  very  good. 
They  make  about  20,000,000  pounds  annually.  This  cheese  probably 
has  as  high  a  flavor  as  the  imported  and  sells  higher,  a  few  cents  a 
pound.  I  do  not  believe  it  needs  any  protection,  and  probably  if  you 
reduce  the  duty  to  3  cents  a  pound  the  factories  will  try  to  make 
better  cheese.     In  the  West  they  sell  it  for  21  cents. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  cheese  that  the  poor  people  use 
in  New  York  is  Swiss  cheese  and  Roman  cheese  ? 

Mr.  Zucca.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  was  put  in  the  tariff  bill  in  that  way,  would 
that  convey  to  the  customs  officers  the  exact  kind  of  cheese  ?  Would 
that  be  a  sufficient  designation  just  to  say  "Swiss  cheese"  and 
"Roman  cheese"? 

Mr.  Zucca.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is,  does  the  trade  under- 
stand those  terms?  Do  you  understand  distinctly  when  you  say 
"Roman  cheese"  and  "Swiss  cheese"  just  what  is  meant? 

Mr.  Zucca.  I  do  not  think  the  history  of  the  Government  here — 
I  do  not  "think  that  cheese  for  the  rich  and  cheese  for  the  poor  has 
been  separated. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  what  I  wanted  to  get  was,  whether 
what  you  call  Roman  cheese  designates  a  particular  kind  of  cheese 
that  would  be  distinguished  from  a  Camembert  or  Roquefort  cheese, 
for  instance. 

Mr.  Zucca.  This  is  a  round  cheese,  and  you  can  tell  if,  of  course. 
It  comes  from  the  Roman  Campania,  where  to-day  it  sells  higher 
than  the  best  cheese,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  more  demand,  I 
suppose — more  poor  people  who  eat  cheese  than  rich  people. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  import  price  of  Roman  cheese  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  excluding  the  auty  ? 

Mr.  Zucca.  Excluding  the  duty  it  is  23  cents  a  pound,  the  import 
price. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  Swiss  cheese  ? 
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Mr.  Zuooa.  Twenty  cents.  The  Regina  cheese,  which  is  a  better 
class  of  cheese,  is  cheaper  on  account  of  the  supply  and  demand. 
Therefore  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  this  committee,  if 
they  thought  wise,  to  reduce  the  duty  on  cheese,  and  if  they  do  not 
think  it  right  to  take  off  the  duty  entirely  to  take  the  duty  off  at  least 
on  that  class  of  cheese  which  is  used  by  the  poor. 

Another  article  that  I  wish  to  talk  about  this  morning  is  lemons. 
I  am  really  ashamed  to  speak  of  it,  because  yesterday  you  had  so  much 
of  it,  and  I  was  dreammg  myself  of  lemons.  The  consumption  of 
lemons  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  about  4,000,000  boxes 
annually;  2,000,000  are  imported  from  Italy,  and  the  balance  are 
supplied  by  California.  The  present  tariff  of  1£  cents  per  pound  is 
exorbitant  and  nearly  prohibitive  were  it  not  for  the  necessity  felt 
by  the  people  for  this  hygienic  and  medicinal  fruit.  Some  of  the 
countries  have  lowered  the  duty  on  lemons  and  others  have  placed 
the  same  on  the  free  list,  as  it  was  done,  for  example,  by  our  neighbor- 
ing Canada.  California  lemons  are  fine  in  appearance,  but  lack  the 
acidity  possessed  by  the  fruits  from  southern  Italy.  However,  the 
production  increases  annually  and  in  time  will  yield  a  supply  suffi- 
cient for  the  entire  United  States  and  even  for  export.  I  Delieve  in 
about  10  years  we  will  have  enough  lemons  from  California  to  export. 
The  disadvantage  with  California  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  climatic 
changes.  For  instance,  this  year  California  has  suffered  from  a 
heavy  frost;  consequently  the  crop  will  be  reduced  one-fourth  or 
perhaps  even  one-fifth  of  its  customary  quantity. 

As  a  result  of  this,  the  price  of  lemons  advanced  $2.50  per  box 
over  former  prices,  and  will  probably  keep  advancing,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  people,  who  are  compelled  to  pay  exorbitant  prices. 
On  the  last  auction  sale  in  New  York,  Tuesday  a  week,  they  advanced 
from  $2.50  to  $3  right  away.  California  lemons,  good  lemons,  went 
up  to  $7  a  box,  and  of  course  the  people,  the  users,  will  have  to  pay 
these  high  prices,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  can  import 
enough  lemons  to  supply  the  country.  With  a  reasonable  tariff 
lemons  could  be  imported  freely  into  this  country,  and  the  masses 
would  reap  the  benefit  in  buying  this  hygienic  fruit  at,  a  low  cost. 
In  my  humble  opinion.  I  believe  lemons  should  be  on  the  free  list. 
Let  tnem  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  where  grown.  Let  Cali- 
fornia produce  all  she  can,  and  let  the  people  have  all  the  lemons  that 
they  can  use  at  a  cheap  price,  and  by  benefiting  their  health  they 
will  have  less  doctors'  bills  to  pay.  Tne  inhabitants  of  the  crowded 
districts,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  going  in  summer  to  the 
seashore  or  mountains,  should  at  least  be  able  to  enjoy  a  good  pitcher 
of  lemonade.  I  will  state  that  a  letter  from  Los  Angeles,  printed  in 
the  trade  paper  in  New  York,  states  that  the  frost  in  California  really 
is  more  severe  than  it  was  at  first  thought.  This  letter  is  dated 
January  17,  from  Los  Angeles,  and  states  that  not  only  is  the  crop 
destroyed  to  at  least  one-fifth  for  this  year,  but  even  for  next  year; 
and  therefore,  of  course,  lemons  will  be  high  in  price,  because  they 
can  not  supply  the  demand  of  the  United  States  from  the  other  side, 
and  on  account  of  the  high  duty  they  can  not  come  in  very  large 
quantities;  and  therefore  the  people  will  have  to  pay  5  or  10  cents 
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each  for  lemons,  whereas  I  believe  they  really  ought  to  be  20  or  25 
cents  per  dozen  all  the  time. 

So  far  as  oranges  are  concerned,  it  does  not  matter  if  you  put  a 
duty  of  $5  a  box  on  them  or  whether  they  are  placed  on  the  free  list. 
They  will  never  be  imported  to  this  country  any  more,  as  our  crops  are 
abundant  and  are  increasing.  California  produced  11,000,000  ooxes 
last  year,  Florida  4,000,000,  and  Porto  Rico  365,000  boxes,  and  Porto 
Rico  next  year  will  have  about  1,000,000  boxes.  Last  year  we  ex- 
ported about  1,500,000  boxes,  a  large  part  of  them  going  to  Canada, 
a  good  many  to  England.  Germany,  France,  and  Russia.  I  believe 
if  you  place  oranges  on  tne  free  list  they  will  not  be  imported  here, 
but  that  it  will  probably  be  an  inducement  for  other  countries  to 
put  things  on  the  free  list  that  can  not  now  be  imported  in  large 
quantities  on  the  other  side.  The  recent  frost  in  California  will  nat- 
urally reduce  the  crop  of  oranges,,  although  oranges  do  not  suffer 
from  frost  as  do  lemons,  and  tne  supply  will  be  sufficient  for  this 
country. 

Mr.  Zucca  also  filed  the  following  brief: 

New  York,  January  to,  1913. 

COMMITTBB  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS, 

Haute  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirs:  In  regard  to  changes  in  the  tariff  of  Schedule  G  (agricultural  products  and 
provisions),  the  hearing  of  which  is  before  your  honorable  committee  to-day,  I  will 
state  that  my  remarks  will  be  restricted  to  two  articles,  in  which  I  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  many  years  as  an  importer  and  distributor  of  each,  namely,  cheese  and 
lemons,  and  I  will  endeavor  in  my  remarks  to  be  as  concise  as  possible. 

In  asking  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  cheese,  I  will  not  be  as  radical  as  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Julius  D.  Mahr,  president  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  who  in 
his  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  advocated  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  existing  on  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  meat,  and  poultry,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  all  the  countries  of  the  worlaj  stating  at  the  same  time  that  this  would  be  the 
only  way  by  which  the  necessities  of  life  could  be  sold  at  prices  within  the  reach  of 
the  masses,  as  the  interchange  between  the  countries  having  a  large  production  and 
those  having  a  small  poduction  would  assimilate  prices,  keeping  them  down,  making 
the  present  nigh  cost  of  living  an  impossibility. 

I  realize  that  the  Government  must  have  a  revenue  to  carry  its  expenses;  therefore 
1  believe  in  a  reasonable  tariff,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  duty  on  cheese  should  be 
no  more  than  2  or  3  cents  a  pound.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  kinds  of  imported  cheese 
are  rich  men's  delicacies,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  some  varieties,  such  as 
Swiss  and  Roman,  used  by  the  working  classes,  which  are  as  good  as  the  poor  people's 
meat,  containing  all  the  elements  necessary  to  sustain  life. 

The  importation  of  Swiss  cheese  last  year  consisted  of  about  30,000  tubs,  or  18,000,000 
pounds.  The  States  of  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  inclusive,  produced  an 
imitation  of  Swiss  cheese,  amounting  to  20,000,000  pounds,  which  is  larger  than  the 
quantity  imported,  but  not  of  as  fine  flavor  as  that  imported,  this  being  probably  due 
to  the  rich  pasturage  of  Switzerland.  The  domestic  Swiss  is  a  good  cheese,  and  is 
sold  at  high  enough  prices  as  to  need  no  protection;  a  reduction  on  the  present  tariff 
of  6  cents  per  pound  to  2  or  3  cents  per  pound  would  undoubtedly  stimulate  the 
producers  to  make  a  better  cheese  when  in  competition  with  the  imported . 

Roman  cheese  is  absolutely  used  by  the  Italian  immigrants  and  workingmen.  The 
importation  of  this  variety  of  cheese  amounts  to  about  10,000,000  pounds  annually, 
ana  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  to  2  or  3  cents  a  pound  would  lower  the  price  here,  with 
ft  sure  benefit  to  the  poor  people.  This  kind  of  cheese  is  made  of  sheep's  milk  m  the 
Roman  Campania  and  Sardinia;  is  very  nutritious,  and  is  not  produced  in  the  United 
8tates.  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  honorable  committee  will  make  such  reduction 
in  the  tariff  on  cheese,  or  at  least  on  such  varieties  used  by  our  working  classes. 

As  for  lemons,  the  consumption  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  about  4,000,000 
boxes  annually,  2,000,000  of  which  are  imported  from  Italy,  and  the  balance  are 
supplied  by  California.    The  present  tariff  of  1J  cents  per  pound  is  exorbitant  and 
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nearly  prohibitive  were  it  not  for  the  necessity  felt  by  the  people  for  this  hygienic 
and  medicinal  fruit.  Some  of  the  countries  have  lowered  the  duty  on  lemons,  and 
others  have  placed  the  same  on  the  free  list,  as  it  was  done,  per  example,  by  our 
neighboring  Canada.  California  lemons  are  fine  in  appearance^  out  lack  the  acidity 
possessed  by  the  fruit  from  southern  Italy;  however  the  production  increases  annually 
and  will  in  time  yield  a  supply  sufficient  for  the  entire  United  States  and  even  for 
export.  The  disadvantage  with  California  lays  in  the  fact  of  its  climatic  changes; 
for  instance,  this  year  California  has  suffered  from  a  heavy  frost;  consequently  the 
crop  will  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  or  perhaps  even  one-fifth  of  its  customary  quantity : 
as  a  result  of  this,  prices  on  lemons  advanced  $2.50  per  box  on  former  prices,  and  will 
probably  keep  advancing,  with  the  disadvantage  to  the  people  who  are  compelled  to 
pay  exorbitant  prices.  With  a  reasonable  tariff,  lemons  could  be  imported  Ireely  in 
this  country,  and  the  masses  would  reap  the  benefit  in  buying  this  hygienic  fruit  at 
a  low  cost. 

In  my  humble  opinion  I  believe  that  lemons  should  be  on  the  free  list.  Let 
them  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  where  grown,  let  California  produce  all  she  can, 
and  let  the  people  have  all  the  lemons  they  can  use  at  a  cheap  price;  by  benefitting  their 
health  they  will  have  less  doctors'  bills  to  pay.  The  inhabitants  of  the  crowded 
districts,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  going  in  summer  to  the  seashore  or  moun- 
tains, should  at  least  be  able  to  enjoy  a  good  pitcher  of  lemonade  to  benefit  their  health. 

In  reference  to  oranges,  it  matters  not  if  they  pay  a  duty  of  $1  per  box  or  they  are 
placed  on  the  free  list.  They  will  never  be  imported  here  from  abroad,  as  our  crops 
will  be  abundant,  ever  increasing,  and  we  can  export  them  to  Europe.  California 
produced  11^000,000  boxes  last  year,  Florida  4,000,000  boxes,  and  Porto  Rico  365,000 
boxes,  of  which  there  has  been  exported  in  the  same  period  1,600,000  boxes,  the  larger 
part  having  gone  to  Canada  and  the  remainder  to  England,  Germany,  and  France. 
The  recent  frost  in  California  will  naturally  reduce  the  crop,  as  oranges  do  not  suffer 
from  frost  as  much  as  lemons,  but  the  supply  will  be  sufficient  for  this  country. 
Oranges  are  in  demand  in  the  north  of  Europe,  where  high  prices  are  obtained.  A  low 
tariff  on  oranges,  however,  would  be  reciprocated  by  European  countries,  who  would 
probably  reduce  their  duty,  benefitting  our  exportation. 

Antonio  Zuoqa. 

KEXO&AVDTJK  FBOK  THE  NORWEGIAN  MDnSTER. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  January  £9, 1913. 
The  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Bouse  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  At  the  request  of  the  Norwegian  minister  at  this  capital  I  have  the  honor  to 
inclose  for  the  information  of  your  committee  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  alleging  that 
in  the  existing  tariff  act  the  classification  of  certain  Norwegian  importations  will  be 
found  to  have  led  to  results  which  were  not  intended.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  C.  Knox. 

(Inclosun.] 

Legation  of  Norway, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  £5, 1913. 

MEMORANDUM. 

The  legation  of  Norway  ventures  to  draw  the  attention  of  certain  Norwegian  special* 
ties  for  which  the  prevailing  classification  of  goods  in  the  existing  tariff  act  certainly 
will  be  found  to  have  led  to  unintended  results. 

Whey  cheese  (tariff  act,  sec.  £46). — A  special  Norwegian  product  is  cheese  manufac- 
tured from  the  whey  of  the  milk.  Though  it  is  a  cheap  product,  it  is  a  wholesome  and 
highly  nutritive  food.  In  the  United  States  it  is  exclusively  used  by  the  population 
of  Norwegian  extraction.  As  far  as  is  known  it  is  not  at  all  manufactured  in  this 
country.  This  product  being  made  out  of  the  cheapest  part  of  the  milk — the  whey- 
it  ought  not  to  pay  so  high  a  duty  as  real  cheese.  Nor  is  it  cheese  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word. 

Norwegian  sardines,  in  oil,  in  tins  (tariff  act  sec.  £70). — When  the  rate  of  the  duty 
on  fish  in  oil,  in  tins,  was  fixed  regard  was  probably  taken  principally  to  French  and 
Portuguese  sardines,  which  command  higner  prices  than  the  Norwegian 
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Since  then  the  sardine  industry  of  Norway  has  developed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  the  importation  of  Norwegian  sardines  into  the  United  States  has  unfortunately 
not  developed  on  a  normal  basis.  The  Norwegian  sardines  which  sell  at  a  moderate 
price  are  in  the  United  States  chiefly  used  by  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  importers 
claim  that  the  tin  must  sell  at  a  price  not  higher  than  10  cents.  The  consequence 
of  this  has  been  that  to  a  great  extent  the  poorer  qualities  of  Norwegian  sardines  are 
imported  into  the  United  States,  it  being  impossible  to  produce  the  better  qualities 
of  Norwegian  sardines  at  10  cents,  including  the  existing  import  duty. 

As  the  best  qualities  of  Norwegian  sardines  contain  up  to  18  per  cent  fat,  while  the 
poorer  ones  contain  only  8  to  9  per  cent  fat,  the  difference  in  quality  denotes  as  far 
as  this  article  is  concerned  not  only  a  difference  in  flavor  and  appearance,  but  a  great 
difference  in  nutritive  value. 

The  bulk  of  sardines  imported  into  the  United  States  being  at  the  present  time  prob- 
ably Norwegian  sardines,  it  will  certainly  be  found  just  that  the  lower  price  and  the 
class  of  consumers  of  this  article  are  taken  into  consideration  when  the  duties  are  fixed. 

All  other  fish  in  tins  (tariff  act,  see.  270). — If  we  go  only  a  few  years  back,  we  will  find 
that  the  cheaper  kinds  of  fish  were  not  packed  in  tins,  this  package  being  reserved 
for  products  having  the  character  of  fancy  or  luxury  and  used  by  people  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances. In  later  years  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  this  respect,  tin  pack- 
age being  now  employed  even  for  the  cheaper  qualities  of  fish  products  used  as  ordi- 
nary food  by  the  laboring  classes.  This  is  at  least  the  case  as  far  as  products  of  Nor- 
wegian fisheries  are  concerned.  Even  salted  codfish  (splitfiah)  is  exported  in  tin 
packages,  especially  to  countries  with  hot  climate,  but  the  splitfish  is  for  this  reason 
not  changed  into  a  new  or  a  fancy  product,  being  able  to  support  higher  duty.  The 
reasons  for  a  special  high  duty  on  fish  in  tins  therefore  seems  to  have  diminished. 

Salted  codfish  (splitfish)  (tariff  act,  sec.  273). — In  the  existing  tariff  the  same  duty 
per  pound  has  been  fixed  for  salted  as  for  dried  fish,  the  salted  fish  having  thus  to 

Say  an  extra  duty  for  the  salt  and  water  contained  in  it.    The  salted  fish  being  very 
eavy,  on  account  of  the  salt  and  water  it  is  holding,  the  duty  has  proved  to  be  com- 
pletely prohibitory  to  the  importation  of  Norwegian  salted  fish. 

The  minister  of  Norway  should  appreciate  very  much  if  a  copy  of  this  memorandum 
could,  through  the  kind  intervention  of  the  State  Department,  be  transmitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

Nbw  Yoke,  December  28, 1912. 
The  GomcrrrxB  on  Wats  and  Mbanb, 

Washinpton,  D.  0. 

Gkntlembn:  I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  herewith  a  clipping  from  this  month's 
issue  of  the  Commercial  Review  of  an  article  written  by  me,  wnich  will  show  you  my 
attitude  toward  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  as  an  American  citizen  engaged  in  the 
importing  and  exporting  business  I  beg  to  state  briefly  my  opinion  concerning  desir- 
able changes  that  may  be  advantageous  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned,  viz: 

Schedule  A,  Olive  on:  The  present  rate  of  50  cents  per  gallon  on  packages  containing 
lea  than  5  gallons  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  justified,  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  domestic  competition,  as  the  production  is  such  that  can  not  be  considered  a  factor, 
nor  from  its  consumption,  because  it  is  essential  as  an  edible  as  well  as  a  medicinal 
article,  hence  can  not  be  classed  as  a  luxury.    I  don't  believe  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 

So  into  any  explanation  of  its  use,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  an  article  consumed 
y  the  people  at  large,  and  its  beneficent  effects  are  too  obvious  to  mention;  therefore 
the  price  should  be  within  the  reach  of  the  consumers,  particularly  among  the  poor 
class,  and  in  view  also  of  the  prevailing  conditions  of  tne  crops  in  the  various  places 
of  origin,  which  of  late  years  have  been  very  short,  the  cost  is  kept  at  a  very  high  level, 
it  would  be  advisable  that  the  duty  be  reduced  to  25  cents  per  gallon. 

8cheduU  Gt  Cheese:  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  foreign  goods  should  be  taxed  to  the 
extent  of  6  cents  per  pound,  equivalent  to  about  30  to  35  per  cent  of  the  value  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  and  cost,  which  is  undoubtedly  exorbitant,  considering,  first,  that 
this  country  exports  cheese  to  a  great  extent  to  foreign  countries;  second,  that  most  of 
the  varieties,  particularly  coming  from  Italy,  can  not  be  imitated  or  manufactured  in 
this  country,  thus  it  serves  only  to  enhance  the  cost  to  the  consumer;  therefore  I 
would  suggest  that  the  duty  on  cheese  be  reduced  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

Schedule  Q,  Canned  vegetables:  I  would  particularly  refer  to  preserved  tomatoes  and 
prepared  tomato  sauce  m  cans.    Same  are  now  subject  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and 
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at  the  present  prices  the  market  value  of  Italian  tomatoes  here  is  nearly  100  per  cent 
higher  than  the  domestic  goods;  and  as  to  the  sauce,  it  is  not  even  manufactured  in 
this  country:  same  is  now  selling  from  $4.75  to  $5  per  100  tins,  weighing  about  half  a 
pound  each;  however,  considering  that  it  is  used  mostly  by  working  people,  it  becomes 
a  luxury,  although  a  necessary  ingredient  for  their  meals,  consequently  1  would  recom- 
mend that  the  duty  on  both  of  said  products  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent. 

Free  list:  I  would  also  recommend  that  all  raw  materials  as  well  as  semimanufac- 
tured goods  be  free  of  duty,  for  the  reason  that  whilst  it  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  products  to  the  consumers,  it  would  enable  the  manufacturers  to  favorably 
compete  in  foreign  countries  with  the  object  of  expanding  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

Maximum  rates:  The  provision  calling  for  maximum  or  countervailing  rates  has 
undoubtedly  not  responded  adequately  to  the  expectation,  having  been  rather  a 
source  of  constant  trouble  and  embroilment  with  foreign  countries,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  provide  for  all  contingencies,  and  rather  than  create  any  friction  it  would 
be  preferable  to  abrogate  that  provision  and  substitute  in  lieu  of  it  a  clause  for  the 
stipulation  of  special  treaties  with  those  nations  that  may  offer  reciprocal  advantages. 

Respectfully  submitting  the  above  for  your  kind  consideration,  I  remain, 
very  truly,  yours, 

ACHTLLB  StABAOB. 

PARAGRAPH  847. 

Milk,  fresh,  2  cents  per  gallon;  cream,  5  cents  per  gallon. 


Milk,  preserved,  or  condensed,  or  sterilized  by  heating  or  other  processes, 
including  weight  of  immediate  coverings,  2  cento  perfeound;  sugar  of  milk, 
6  cents  per  pound. 

MILK. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LOUIS  J.  AUERBACHER,  REPRESENTING  THE 
AMBBOSIA  MILK  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  witness  was  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Auerbacher.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  come  here  to  protest  against  the  maintenance  of  the  duty  on  pre- 
served milk  at  the  present  tariff  rate,  which  is  2  cents  per  pound  duty. 
In  the  present  tariff  there  is  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  dried  milk, 
or  preserved  milk,  as  it  is  listed,  which  is  equivalent  in  the  liquid  to 
about  one-half  cent  per  quart.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  members 
of  this  committee  are  conversant  with  the  great  feature  of  preserved 
milk  and  the  great  rdle  it  is  playing  in  the  milk  supply  in  this  country 
to-day.  Health  authorities  and  physicians  and  all  people  conversant 
with  milk  are  doing  their  utmost  to  encourage  the  drying  of  milk, 
which  is  one  of  the  large  industries  of  Europe  to-day,  and  the  one 
logical  way  to  handle  milk.  It  enables  you  to  pay  a  little  more  for 
the  milk  to  the  farmer;  it  enables  you  to  charge  a  little  less  to  the 
consumer.  Why?  Because  you  are  not  paying  icing  charges;  you 
are  not  paying  transportation  charges  on  seven-eighths  of  water;  and 

fou  are  bringing  in  a  eerm-proof  product  which  is  not  contaminated, 
believe  it  is  wrong  that  we  should  tax  this  product,  which  is  being 
used,  especially  amongst  the  poor,  to  a  great  extent  tor  feeding  their 
babies,  as  it  is  found  superior  to  the  liquid  product,  and  it  is  used  a 
great  deal  amongst  the  hospitals,  and  it  is  a  product  which  in  the  future 
will  play  a  very  large  rdle  in  the  milk  supply  of  this  country,  as  it  is 
playing  abroad.  We  are  bringing  it  in  from  France,  as  well  as  starting 
to  manufacture  it  here,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  when  the  milk 
shortage  occurs  here,  as  it  does  periodically  every  year,  we  should  not 
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be  able  to  bring  milk  from  Canada,  from  France,  from  the  Argentine, 
or  from  wherever  we  wish,  and  the  freight  plays  very  little  in  the  cost 
of  the  product,  while  the  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  one-half 
cent  a  quart,  is  simply  a  tax  on  one  of  the  greatest  food  products  we 
have.  I  trust  you  will  carefully  consider  this  and  bear  it  in  mind  when 
you  come  to  that  part  of  the  schedule. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  is  it  dried  ? 

Mr.  Auerbacher.  By  coming  in  contact  with  a  heated  roll,  heated 
to  300°  F.,  and  the  water  passes  off  in  steam,  and  the  milk  comes  off 
like  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  process  which  at  the  same  time  makes  it  free 
from  bacteria  and  more  assimilable  than  the  raw  milk. 

I  believe  the  medical  authorities  of  this  country  are  agreed  that  it 
is  far  better,  especially  for  infant  feeding  and!  for  invalids,  and 
naturally  better  ior  anybody,  than  the  raw  milk.  I  believe  the  chief 
health  officers,  in  fact  I  know  the  chiefs  of  the  milk  committee,  feed 
their  own  families  with  it,  because  it  is  a  safe  thing. 

Mr.  Long wobth.  What  is  the  retail  price  ? 

Mr.  Auerbacher.  Skim  milk  is  sold  to  the  bakers;  the  bakers 
of  this  country  are  using  such  a  large  amount  of  it  that  they  have 
to  bring  it  from  Canada  now.  That  grade  of  milk,  I  believe,  sells  for 
about  10  to  12  cents  a  pound,  equivalent  to  about  3  cents  a  quart. 
The  one-half  cream  milk  and  the  full  cream  milk  is  sold  at  the  rate  of 
10  cents  a  quart.  That  is  equivalent  to  the  best  certified  milk,  such 
as  the  famous  milk  farms  give  you,  which  sells,  I  believe,  at  15  cents 
a  quart. 

Mr.  Lonqwobth.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  in  pounds. 

Mr.  Auerbacher.  Four  and  one-half  ounces  is  equivalent  to  about 
a  quart,  so  that  for  skim  milk,  selling  at  12  cents  a  pound,  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  little  over  3  cents  a  quart. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  takes  4£  pounds  of  this  f 

Mr.  Auerbacher.  Four  and  a  half  ounces.  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I 
said  pounds. 

Mr.  Longworth.  That  would  be  nearly  50  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Auerbacher.  It  would  be  about  32  cents  a  pound,  if  it  is  8 
cents  a  quart;  if  it  is  10  cents  a  quart,  40  cents  a  pound;  if  it  is  12 
cents  a  quart  it  would  be  48  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Longworth.  That  is  equivalent  to  a  duty  of  only  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Auerbacher.  I  do  not  know  what  the  equivalent  duty  is;  it 
may  appear  small,  but  I  take  the  stand  that  it  is  not  right  to  tax  the 
greatest  food  product  we  have. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  duty  of  4  per  cent  is 
a  prohibitive  duty? 

Mr.  Auerbacher.  I  never  made  that  statement;  I  simply  say  it 
is  wrong,  morally  wrong;  wrong  from  every  standpoint  to  tax  the 
milk  supply  of  this  country  one-half  cent  a  quart.  It  may  not  appear 
much  to-day,  but  the  powdered  milk  supply,  on  a  tax  of  one-half  cent 
a  quart,  is  going  to  mean  a  great  deal  of  money,  especially  in  tbe  arts, 
to  the  bakers,  and  to  the  chocolate  makers,  who  are  using  it  in 
increased  quantities.  Why  should  they  pay  one-half  cent  a  quart 
more  when  they  can  not  get  enough  milk  here?  Why  should  they 
not  be  able  to  get  milk  from  somewhere  else  without  paying  a  tax. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why  should  anybody  pay  taxes  ¥ 
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Mr.  Longworth.  But  when  you  are  talking  about  taxes,  a  25  per 
cent  tax  would  amount  to  something  in  your  argument,  but  a  4  per 
cent  tax  is  absolutely  negligible. 

Mr.  Auerbagher.  No;  it  is  not  negligible.  You  are  paying  10 
cents  a  pound  for  the  dry  product,  and  3  you  have  to  pay  one-half 
cent  a  pound  it  is  not  negligible  when  you  buy  a  great  many  tons  of  it. 

Mr.  Longworth.  But  u  you  figure  it  up  in  quarts  you  get  50 
cents  a  pound;  the  duty  on  it  is  only  2  cents  a  pound,  which  is  only 
4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Auerbagher.  That  is  on  the  full  cream,  on  the  smallest  prod- 
uct used.  Take  the  largest  product,  the  skim  milk,  the  price  is  10 
and  12  cents  per  pound  for  the  dry  product,  then  the  duty  is  15  to 
20  per  cent  on  it;  and  in  summer  you  well  know  you  can  not  get 
enough  milk  in  this  country.  There  is  not  enough  milk  raised. 
Why  should  we  not  be  able  to  bring  it  in  from  somewhere  else  with- 
out paying  a  duty  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Where  is  it  imported  from  ? 
*  Mr.  Auerbagher.  It  is  imported  now  chiefly  from  France,  where 
they  have  a  lot  of  very  good  milk  from  Normandy  cattle.     Why 
should  we  not  be  able  to  get  good  milk  from  France  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  Why  is  it  not  manufactured  here  ? 

Mr.  Auerbagher.  It  is  manufactured  here  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties; in  enormous  quantities.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  baker  in  New 
York  who  does  not  use  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  it  imported  in  large  quantities  ? 

Mr.  Auerbagher.  It  is  importea  in  large  quantities  also. 

Mr.  Payne.  Then  it  is  not  a  competitive  tax,  as  the  language  is 
used  here,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Auerbagher.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  really  a  competitive 
tax.  If  the  people  want  it  they  simply  have  to  pay  the  increased 
price  for  it.  We  simply  pass  it  on  to  the  consumer.  I  should  just 
as  leave  make  10  per  cent  on  12  cents  as  on  10  cents. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  not  think  as  long  as  there  is  a  duty  on  milk 
there  should  be  a  duty  on  dried  milk  ? 

Mr.  Auerbagher.  I  have  not  got  any  think  on  that  score  at  all, 
because  I  am  not  in  the  liquid  end  of  the  milk  business;  but  I  do 
know  the  dried  milk  is  going  to  be  the  bigger  end  of  that  business 
very  soon. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MILK  SUOAB  CO.  OF  VERMONT 
AND  THE  DRY  MILK  GO.  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives: 

On  behalf  of  the  Dry  Milk  Go.  of  New  York  and  of  the  National  Milk  Sugar  Go.  of 
Vermont  it  ia  respectfully  submitted  that  paragraph  248  of  Schedule  G,  tariff  act  of 
1909,  should  not  be  changed. 

This  paragraph  covers  milk,  preserved,  condensed,  or  sterilized,  2  cents  per  pound, 
and  sugar  of  milk  5  cents  per  pound. 

These  products  are  both  intimately  related  to  the  dairy,  and  the  basic  or  raw  mate- 
rial, skimmed  milk,  is  purchased  from  the  formers  of  the  United  States.  Skimmed 
milk  10  years  ago  was  almost  a  drue  in  this  country.  It  was  fed  to  the  pigs  and 
calves,  where  such  stock  was  on  the  farm,  and  it  was  sold  when  any  purchaser  could 
be  found.    It  was  almost  a   waste  product,  bringing  from  5  to   15  cents  per 
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hundred  pounds  (50  guarts)  only.  When  the  manufacture  of  powdered  milk  and 
sugar  of  milk  began  in  the  United  States,  however,  the  farmer  found  a  new  and 
profitable  market  for  his  skimmed  milk,  and  at  present  in  nearly  all  the  so-called 
dairy  or  grazing  States  this  product  sells  at  from  25  and  30  cents  to  50  cents  per 
hundred  pounds. 

DBT  MILK. 

It  requires  approximately  100  pounds  of  skimmed  milk  to  produce  9J  pounds  of 
powdered  or  dry  milk,  and  even  at  25  cents  for  the  raw  material  this  means  a  coat 
of  2}  cents  per  pound  for  the  manufactured  article.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
expense  of  manufacture,  the  package  and  sales  expenses,  including  freight  and  trans- 
portation, so  that  the  finished  product  represents  to  the  manufacturer  about  7  cents 
per  pound.  Should  the  skimmed  milk  be  selling  at  30  to  50  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  this  cost  will  be  from  1  to  3  cents  higher. 

The  average  price  of  dry  milk  at  present  is  9  cents  per  pound.  The  principal  cus- 
tomers are  the  oaken.  Three  pounds  of  dry  milk  is  used  with  each  barrel  of  flour, 
from  which  there  is  obtained  approximately  212  5-cenfc  loaves  of  bread;  that  is,  the 
cost  of  the  powdered  or  dry  milk  in  each  loaf  of  bread  is  about  one-tenth  of  1  cent. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  low  or  high  tariff  rate  upon  powdered  or  dry  milk  will 
have  absolutely  no  effect  upon  the  cost  of  bread. 

Holland  produces  dry  milk  which  is  landed  in  New  York  duty  paid  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  7  cents  per  pound,  thus  putting  the  foreign  article  upon  an  exact  competi- 
tive basis  with  the  American. 

That  the  home  product  can  compete  is  due  to  two  facts: 

First,  its  superior  quality;  and  second,  the  fact  that  the  strict  requirements  of  the 
pure  food  law  are  fully  complied  with  by  the  American  manufacturer  gives  to  his  dry 
milk  a  name  and  reputation  which  maintains  it  in  public  favor. 

Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  on  this  question  of  purity.  In  this  country  every 
community  has  its  own  strict  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  cleanliness  and 
general  sanitation  of  its  dairies,  the  supervision  of  the  herds,  etc.  The  Federal  and 
State  authorities  do  not  permit  the  manufacture  of  food  products  unless  operations  are 
carried  on  under  conditions  most  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  operatives  and  the 
consumers.  All  this  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  domestic  product.  There  are  no  such 
restrictions  abroad,  and  the  domestic  consumer  of  foreign  milk  powders  would  have 
ao  guaranty  of  the  healthfumesB  of  the  foreign  products. 

To  reduce  the  present  duty  rate  would  be  to  destroy  thiB  business,  actually  an 
infant  industry  not  10  years  old;  would  rob  the  American  farmer  of  the  best  market 
for  his  skimmed  milk;  and  would  open  the  door  for  the  sale  of  foreign  dry  milk  of 
lower  quality. 

But  even  if  it  were  placed  upon  the  free  list  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of  any  food 
product  would  result. 

The  gross  business  of  the  Dry  Milk  Co.  for  five  years  last  past  has  averaged  a 
little  over  $280,000;  its  total  dividends  have  averaged  $36,000,  upon  a  capitalization 
of  1880,000,  without  water. 

SUGAR  O?  MILK. 

The  paragraph  above  referrred  to  (248)  places  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  upon 
sugar  of  milk. 

This  is  also  a  product  from  the  milk  sold  by  the  farmers  and  it  is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively in  homeopathic  medicines  and  in  prepared  foods  for  infants,  in  both  of  which 
uses  it  is  subjected  to  the  most  careful  inspection  as  it  must  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

Although  produced  abroad  at  a  much  cheaper  cost  than  in  this  country  there  can  not 
be  the  certainty  of  its  purity,  nor  after  manufacture  is  it  possible  to  be  aware  of  the 
conditions  surrounding  its  origin. 

Prior  to  1883  no  sugar  of  milk  was  made  in  this  country,  but  all  that  was  used  came 
from  Switzerland.  Since  the  establishment  of  factories  in  this  country  its  cost  has 
been  greatly  cheapened,  while  it  has  set  the  mark  for  quality  throughout  the  world. 

The  price  fluctuates  according  to  the  demand  for  milk,  although  the  foreign  cost 
is  at  most  times  under  that  of  the  home  product,  as  is  the  rule  with  all  agricultural 
products  of  Europe.  To  reduce  the  present  duty  rate  of  5  cents  per  pound  would 
hardly  cheapen  the  sugar  of  milk  to  the  consumer,  but  it  would  permit  a  large  quantity 
of  foreign  sugar  of  muk  of  a  much  lower  quality  to  flood  the  market,  endangering 
the  public  health.  The  National  Milk  Sugar  Co.  purchases  from  the  American 
farmer  about  60,000,000  pounds  of  skimmed  milk  annually  to  make  its  product,  while 
the  Dry  Milk  Co.  purchases  at  least  30,000.000  pounds  more  to  produce  powdered 
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milk.  To  change  the  tariff  upon  either  of  these  products  will  be  to  largely  reduce  if 
not  entirely  eliminate  this  market  for  the  American  farmer,  and  to  cripple  if  not 
destroy  two  most  creditable  industries,  each  producing  cleanly  and  needed  food 
products,  substituting  therefor  a  lower  grade  product  from  abroad  uncertain  as  to 
purity. 

Sugar  of  milk  is  so  generally  used  in  the  preparation  of  infant  foods  that  in  this 
country  a  far  more  rigid  system  of  inspection  and  supervision  exists  than  abroad. 
Every  State  has  strict  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  cleanliness  and  general 
sanitation  of  its  dairies,  the  supervision  of  the  herds,  etc.  Both  Federal  and  State 
authorities  forbid  the  manufacture  of  food  products  unless  all  operations  are  carried 
on  under  conditions  most  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  operatives  and  the  consumers. 
All  this  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  domestic  product.  There  are  no  such  restrictions 
abroad,  and  the  domestic  consumer  of  foreign  milk  sugar  would  have  absolutely  no 
guaranty  as  to  the  cleanliness  or  healthfulness  of  the  foreign  product. 

There  is  no  danger  of  any  monopoly  by  leaving  the  present  duty  on  milk  sugar  in 
force,  as  only  moderate  capital  is  reauired  in  the  industry. 

The  gross  business  of  the  National  Milk  Sugar  Co.,  of  Vermont,  for  five  years  last 
past  has  averaged  a  little  over  $209,913.  Its  total  dividends  have  averaged  $27,736  per 
annum. 

For  all  of  which  reasons  it  is  prayed  that  no  change  be  made  in  paragraph  248  of  the 
act  of  1909.  ^^  *— w 

Dated  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  18, 1913. 

The  National  Milk  Sugar  Co.,  of  Vermont. 
The  Drt  Milk  Co.,  of  New  York. 

By  Francis  E.  Hamilton,  counsel,  32  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  temporary 
address,  Hotel  New  Willard,  Washington. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  SHEFFIELD  FARMS-SLAWSON-DECKER  CO.  AJTO 
SHEFFIELD   BY-PRODUCTS  CO.,  OF  HEW  YORK,  H.  T. 

Sheffield  Facns-Slawson-Decker  Co.  is  the  second  largest  milk  company  selling 
milk  at  retail  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  it  has  an  annual  business  of  over  $7,000,000 
in  the  territory  known  as  Greater  New  York.  It  maintains  creameries  in  some  48 
localities  in  New  York,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey. 

Sheffield  By-Products  Go.  is  a  corporation  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufactur- 
ing by-products  of  milk,  including  milk  sugar  and  casein,  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
first-named  company  in  a  large  part  of  its  business  in  that  it  purchases  from  Sheffield 
Farms-Slawson-Decker  Co.  a  great  part  of  its  skimmed  milk,  from  which  its  manu- 
factured products  are  made.  Sheffield  By-Products  Co.  is  a  very  large  manufacturer 
of  sugar  of  milk.  It  began  business  in  March,  1911,  taking  over  the  business  formerly 
done  by  the  parent  concern,  Sheffield  Farms-Slawson-Decker  Co.,  which  was  then 
small  in  amount.  It  has  built  up  manufacturing  establishments  in  various  localities 
in  New  York  and  Vermont  for  manufacturing  milk  sugar,  and  in  1911  manufactured 
and  sold  460,401  pounds  of  milk  sugar,  and  in  the  calendar  year  1912  manufactured 
and  sold  777,301  pounds  of  milk  sugar. 

The  price  paid  by  Sheffield  Farms-Slawson-Decker  Co.  for  milk  during  the  10  years 
of  its  existence  to  farmers  has  always  been  the  highest  market  price  paid  in  the  New 
York  district,  it  being  an  established  business  policy  of  this  company  that  a  higher 
quality  of  product  was  required  and  that  to  induce  farmers  to  produce  a  higher  quality 
of  milk  a  price  should  be  paid  which  would  be  an  encouragement  and  incentive  to 
that  end.  This  present  year  the  price  paid  for  milk  in  the  New  York  district  to  the 
farmer  has  been  higher  than  at  any  previous  time  since  the  Civil  War,  this  company 
paying  over  $100,000  more  for  its  milk  than  at  any  previous  period  in  its  history  for 
the  same  amount  of  milk.  In  order  to  be  able  to  pay  the  milk  producer  a  high  price 
for  his  product  the  Sheffield  Farms-Slawson-Decker  Co.  has  largely  invested  in  and 
developed  the  business  of  making  use  of  the  by-products  of  milk,  mainly  sugar  of 
milk  and  casein.  By  being  able  to  utilize  the  skimmed  milk,  which  would  otherwise 
be  waste,  in  making  sugar  of  milk  and  in  using  surplus  milk  not  required  for  family 
consumption  in  the  same  way,  the  company  has  been  able  to  maintain  high  prices 
to  its  farmers  and  at  the  same  time  build  up  a  substantial  and  growing  business  in 
these  by-products.  The  Sheffield  Farms-Slawson-Decker  Co.  is  mainly  interested  in 
the  continuance  of  the  present  tariff  on  sugar  of  milk,  because  it  enables  the  company 
to  maintain  a  higher  purchase  price  for  its  milk  to  its  milk  producers  than  it  could 
otherwise,  and  thereby  obtain  a  better  milk  for  the  consumers  with  whom  it  deals  in 
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the  metropolitan  district,  and  because  it  enables  this  company  at  various  periods  of 
the  year  when  milk  is  being  furnished  by  producers  far  in  excess  of  the  demands  of 
the  metropolis  to  utilize  surplus  milk  at  a  smaller  per  cent  of  actual  loss  than  it  would 
otherwise  sustain. 

Sheffield  By-Products  Go.  is  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  tariff  schedule, 
once  its  existence  depends  upon  its  being  able  to  obtain  a  fair  price  for  its  product. 
The  two  companies  are  so  associated  that  it  is  deemed  proper  to  submit  this  memo- 
randum for  them  jointly. 

As  to  the  present  American  market,  there  is  now  produced  in  America,  roughly, 
about  2,600,000  pounds  of  milk  sugar.  The  American-made  milk  sugar  is  or  the 
finest  quality  produced  in  the  world.  It  is  subject  to  both  local  and  Federal  super- 
vision. The  American  producers  are  now  producing  all  the  milk  sugar  which  the 
home  market  requires.    Milk  sugar  was  first  produced  in  this  country  in  about  the 

gear  1883.  Prior  to  that  time  the  product  used  in  this  country  was  imported  from 
witzerland.  With  the  increase  in  volume  of  milk  sugar  production,  the  price  has  been 
materially  reduced,  the  standard  of  quality  improved  anpl  the  quality  now  made  in 
America  being  the  best  in  the  world  and  subject  to  the  strictest  supervision,  which 
insutes  a  more  wholesome  product  than  that  produced  abroad  where  the  American 
restrictions  do  not  exist  or  are  not  rigidly  enforced.  The  purposes  to  which  sugar  of 
milk  can  be  put  are  limited  in  chaiacter,  is  used  for  pharmaceutical  purposes{  invalid 
foods,  etc.  It  is  a  product  which  can  be  made  in  practically  any  locality  m  which 
milk  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantities.  There  is  no  possibility  of  a  monopoly  in 
its  production,  and  the  American  producers  are  entirely  capable  of  producing  all  the 
mux  augar  which  the  country  requires  and  do  so  produce  it  at  present  at  fair  prices, 
and  prices  which  tend  to  reduce  with  the  increase  of  the  number  of  manufacturers 
engaged  in  its  production.  The  present  tariff  protection  is  a  protection  not  merely 
to  the  manufacturer,  but  more  especially  to  the  American  farmer,  since  it  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  sustain  the  price  of  milk  by  increasing  the  number  of  uses  to  which  milk 
can  be  put,  and  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  effect  no  reduction  of  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer, would  result  in  the  importation  of  a  large  quantity  of  this  product  of  inferior 
quality  and  would  reduce  the  returns  of  the  milk  producer  since  it  would  greatly 
reduce  if  it  did  not  entirely  eliminate  this  outlet  for  the  product  of  the  American 
{inner  and  substitute  an  inferior  product  from  abroad. 

There  are  only  two  milk  by-products  which  have  any  considerable  market— casein 
and  milk  sugar.  The  market  for  casein  is  largely  demoralized  by  a  heavy  influx  of 
foreign  casein  of  a  generally  low  grade,  and  which  tends  to  eliminate  the  profit  in  casein 
manufactured  in  this  country.  To  require  companies  such  as  the  Sheffield  By- 
Products  Co.  to  suffer  from  the  competition  of  foreign  producers  of  milk  sugar  as  well 
would  be  not  only  a  great  injury  to  the  business  of  manufacturing  these  by-products, 
but  would  be  a  great  injury  to  that  vast  body  of  milk  producers  in  all  the  farming 
districts,  the  price  of  whose  products  is  substantially  influenced  by  the  use  to  which 
the  by-products  of  milk  can  be  put  and  who  would  be  injuriously  affected  by  any 
change  in  the  present  tariff  on  sugar  of  milk. 

We  therefore  respectfully  submit  that  these  considerations  not  only  justify  but 
require  the  continuance  of  the  present  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  on  sugar  of  milk,  as 
provided  under  Schedule  G,  paragraph  248  of  the  tariff  act. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Alger  &  Simpson, 
Attorneys  for  Sheffield  Farms-Slawson- Decker  Co. 

and  Sheffield  By-Products  Co. 

BBIEF  OF  SMITH,  KLTBTE  ft  FRENCH  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  8,  19 IS. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  5th  instant  received,  in  which  you  state  that  the  hear- 
ings on  the  tariff  have  been  concluded,  but  that  we  may  file  a  brief  with  your  committee 
containing  our  suggestions  and  views  in  connection  with  Sched ule  G .  In  answer,  there 
fore,  to  this  suggestion,  we  would  make  the  following  statement: 

So  far  as  we  know,  we  are  the  largest  consumers  of  milk  sugar  in  the  world.  This 
milk  sugar  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Eskays  Food,  a  food  intended  to  be  used  by 
children  and  adults.    This  food  is  a  proprietary  article,  but  there  is  no  secret  as  to  its 
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ingredients.  The  profit  on  this  food  has  been  materially  reduced  because  of  the 
increased  price  that  we  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  for  milk  sugar  and  the  prospects 
are  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  still  higher  prices  so  that  the  net  profit  on  the 
sale  of  the  food,  unless  we  can  obtain  relief,  will  be  much  smaller  than  is  legitimate. 

Milk  sugar  now  pays  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound.  We  do  not  know  what  has  been 
the  price  during  the  various  years  abroad,  but  we  believe  that  it  ranges  from  about 
7  cents  to  17  cents.  Milk  sugar  is  a  by-product.  The  principal  article  to  be  manu- 
factured, and  that  for  which  there  is  the  largest  demand,  is  casein.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  casein,  whey  is  produced.  Formerly  manufacturers  had  some  trouble  in  dis- 
posing of  this  whey.  They  were  not  allowed  to  permit  it  to  run  into  adjacent  streams 
and  they  had  to  pay  to  dispose  of  it  in  some  way  or  other.  At  the  present  time,  whey 
is  used  as  a  basis  for  the  obtaining  of  milk  sugar.  In  normal  times  it  happens  that 
more  milk  sugar  is  produced  than  can  be  marketed  for  the  reason  that  the  demand  for 
casein  is  so  great  that  more  whey  is  produced  than  can  be  advantageously  used.  It 
sometimes  happens,  as  during  the  last  year  or  two,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  all  milk 
products,  that  these  conditions  do  not  exist  and  that  there  is  an  actual  scarcity  of  whey. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  only  method  that  can  be  used  advan- 
tageously is  to  control  the  milk  from  the  time  of  milking  to  the  time  of  the  ultimate 
disposal  of  all  its  products,  including  butter,  cheese,  casein,  milk  sugar,  powdered 
milk,  and  various  other  products.  Tnis  manufacturing  requires  the  investment  of  a 
very  large  capital  and  expert  knowledge  and  great  experience.  There  is,  at  the 
present  time,  only  one  company  in  the  United  States  that  is  sufficiently  large  to  supply 
our  necessities.  This  company  is  the  National  Milk  Sugar  Co.,  Pine  and  Nassau 
Streets,  New  York.  They  nave  treated  us  very  fairly  and  from  their  point  of  view 
very  liberally,  yet  if  we  are  compelled  to  pay  the  advanced  price  they  are  disposed  to 
charge  us  on  the  expiration  of  the  present  contract,  it  would  consume  over  40  per  cent 
of  the  net  profits  of  Eskays  Food,  based  on  the  profits  calculated  on  sales  during  1912. 
During  the  period  of  greatest  pressure  last  year,  the  vice  president  of  the  National 
Milk  Sugar  Co.  told  us  that  in 'order  to  fill  his  contracts  he  was  endeavoring  to  purchase 
milk  sugar  in  Europe  at  a  price  which  would  be  considerably  over  the  nominal  market 
price  when  the  duty  was  added.  During  the  years  1898  and  1899,  when  there  was 
competition,  we  bought  milk  sugar  at  8  cents  per  pound,  delivered  in  Philadelphia. 
Some  time  in  1899  or  1900,  however,  the  trust  bought  up  various  competitors,  and 
among  other  terms  paid  them  for  agreeing  to  refrain  from  manufacturing  milk  sugar 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  Our  present  contract  price,  made  some  years  ago,  is  10  cents 
per  pound.  The  lowest  price  at  which  the  trust  will  extend  this  contract  is  12  cents 
per  pound.  I  would  state  here  from  their  point  of  view  their  offer  is  extremely 
liberal.  The  present  market  price  is  17  cents  to  18  cents.  At  the  expiration  of  our 
previous  contract  they  asked  us  so  large  an  advance  that  we  were  compelled  to  buy  a 
small  plant  and  endeavor  to  manufacture  the  article  ourselves,  and  for  a  year  we 
obtained  our  own  product  in  this  way.  Not  having  sufficient  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence to  manufacture  to  the  best  advantage,  and  not  being  equipped  toliandle  all  the 
various  products  of  milk,  we  could  only  manufacture  on  the  basis  of  purchasing  the 
whey.  The  consequence  was  that. our  venture  cost  us  during  that  year  a  loss  of  about 
$20,000,  but  the  result  was  that  we  were  able  to  obtain  a  reasonable  price  from  the 
trust. 

The  circumstances  are  such  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  duty  should  be  removed  from 
milk  sugar  or  reduced  to  1  cent  per  pound.  If  the  present  duty  is  retained  we  will, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  present  contract,  be  forced  to  attempt  to  engage  in  the  process 
of  manufacturing  milk  sugar,  of  which  we  have  little  knowledge,  and  that  will  overtax 
our  resources,  or  else  accept  such  price  and  terms  as  the  only  dealer  in  America,  who 
has  the  capacity  to  supply  our  wants,  chooses  to  make  to  us.  The  fact  that  the  trust 
has  been  most  considerate  in  its  dealings  with  us  and  has,  from  their  point  of  view, 
made  sacrifices  for  our  benefit,  does  not  change  our  opinion  that  we  should  be  per- 
mitted to  obtain  our  supplies  from  more  than  one  quarter  and  that  we  should  be  freed 
from  a  position  in  which  we  are  placed  by  the  institution  of  a  prohibitive  tariff  on 
milk  sugar,  by  which  we  are  compelled  either  to  engage  in  a  hazardous  enterprise  or 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  another. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Smith,  Kline  &  French  Co., 

Harry  B.  French,  President. 

P.  S. — As  this  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  we  would  ask  if  you  will  kindly 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  letter. 
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PARAGRAPH  MS. 

Beans,  forty-fire  oents  per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds. 

BEANS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  W.  NYE,  SEPKESESTTjrG  THE  MEXICAN 

DtPORTING  CO.,  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Nye.  I  represent  the  Mexican  Importing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  an 
Illinois  company  engaged  in  the  importation  of  vegetables  in  carload 
lots  from  Mexico  into  the  United  States  and  the  distributing  and 
selling  of  the  same  throughout  this  country.  I  am  interested  in 
Schedule  G,  paragraphs  249,  250,  254,  261,  262,  265,  269,  and  571. 

1  recommend  a  change  in  the  tariff  by  the  omission  of  all  of  the  para- 
graphs above  named  except  the  last,  and  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"and  vegetables"  in  the  last  paragraph,  No.  571.  The  paragraphs  to 
be  omitted  provide  for  the  following  import  duties:  249  beans,  45 
cents  per  bushel;  250,  beets,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  254  cabbages, 

2  cents  each;  261,  onions,  40  cents  per  bushel;  262,  peas,  25  cents 
per  bushel;  265,  potatoes,  25  cents  per  bushel;  and  269,  other  vege- 
tables, 25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  paragraph  to  be  amended  will 
read  as  follows*: 

571.  Fruits,  vegetables,  or  berries,  green,  ripe,  or  dried,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
brine,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  free. 

On  page  4  of  my  brief  I  have  compiled  from  Government  reports 
the  imports  of  these  various  articles. 
The  imports  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Value  of  fresh  vegetables  imported,  1909  to  1911. 

[Compiled  from  United  States  Government  statistics.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  for- 
merly Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.) 


Onions 

Potatoes 

Mushrooms 

All  other  preserved  vegetables . 
All  other  natural  vegetables. . . 


Total. 


1900 


94,926,199 

412,127 

3,677,034 


2,083,559 
1,104,036 


12,999,797 


1910 


$1, 621, 207 

769,539 

306,815 

935,609 

1,841,973 

1,857,846 


8,273,371 


1911 


$1/733,697 

1/078,201 

235,847 

886,304 

1,944,033 

2,554,889 


9,293,855 


I  respectfully  represent  that  these  articles,  beans,  peas,  beets, 
cabbages,  onions,  potatoes,  and  other  fresh  vegetables,  are  prime 
necessaries  of  life  and  should  be  admitted  free  for  the  purpose  of 
decreasing  the  present  high  cost  of  living,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  platform  approved  at  the  last  election.  These  vege- 
tables, if  they  come  in  free,  will  not  interfere  with  home-grown 
products,  and  they  will  come  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  products 
of  the  American  farmers  are  not  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Payne.  Onions  1 

Mr.  Nye.  Yes,  sir.. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  onions  will  come  at  a  lime 
when  the  products  of  the  American  farmers  are  not  in  the  market ! 

Mr.  Nye.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  Bermuda  onions  will  come  at  such  a  time,  will 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Nye.  I  do  not  think  all  of  these  come  from  Bermuda. 

Mr.  Payne.  How  about  cabbages  ? 

Mr.  Nye.  I  can  not  say  where  cabbages  come  from,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  they  will  come  in  when  the  American  farmers' 
cabbages  are  in  the  market,  will  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Nye.  I  think  they  come  in  ahead  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  1890  the  Washington  markets  were  full  of  Dutch 
cabbages,  and  the  duty  was  very  low,  and  there  was  a  big  importation 
that  year. 

Mr.  Nye.  But  it  did  not  hurt  anybody  to  have  cheap  food,  did  it? 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  it  did  not  hurt  anybody  except  the  farmers  who 
raised  cabbages.  I  think  the  middlemen  were  the  people  who  got  a 
big  profit.  1  do  not  think  it  hurt  anybody  except  the  farmers  and 
did  not  do  anybody  any  good  except  the  people  who  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer. When  you  send  them  out  to  your  customers,  the  ultimate 
consumers,  does  it  bear  any  relation  to  what  you  have  to  pay  for 
them? 

Mr.  Nye.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  I  think  it  does  decidedly.  It  seems 
to  me  so.  I  never  sold  anything  below  cost  without  it  concerned  me 
mightily. 

Mr.  !tayne.  Does  it  have  any  relation  at  all  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Nye.  I  think  it  does,  most  surely.  I  think  if  you  take  the  tariff 
off  of  fresh  vegetables  you  will  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer  by 
just  that  amount. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  had  a  neighbor  who  had  a  large  quantity  of  fresh 
vegetables.  He  went  down  to  his  grocery  store  and  told  tne  man  he 
would  like  to  sell  them  to  him  and  asked  what  he  was  getting  for  them. 
He  told  him  so  much,  and  he  took  them  there,  and  he  then  found  that 
when  placed  on  sale  the  man  was  only  making  900  per  cent  on  them — 
that  is,  when  he  sold  them  at  retail.  That  did  not  seem  to  bear  any 
relation  to  the  price  he  paid  for  them.  And  that  was  only  one  case 
out  of  thousands.  Do  these  matters  bear  any  relation  to  what  the 
people  pay  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Nye.  I  think  so.  The  goods  we  want  to  bring  here,  Mr.  Payne, 
have  to  pay  a  freight  tariff  of  Jlpsr  hundred  to  the  Mississippi 
River  and  25  cents  beyond  that'  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  buy  apples  up  in  my  district  for  50  cents  a 
bushel  and  sell  them  in  Washington  for  2  or  3  cents  apiece.  A 
groceryman  will  buy  a  bushel  of  potatoes  for  80  cents,  and  when 
he  gets  them  he  will  sell  a  basket  of  them  for  SI. 25. 

Mr.  Nye.  I  think  I  can  send  enough  vegetables  here,  Mr.  Payne, 
so  the  middleman  can  not  obtain  those  prices,  and  I  am  only  want- 
ins  a  chance  to  try  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  want  to  suggest  that  if  you  teach  this  committee 
some  way  by  which  it  can  compel  retailers  and  wholesalers  to  be 
content  with  a  fair  profit  it  will  do  more  toward  getting  cheaper 
things  than  by  taking  a  cent  and  a  half  off  beans  and  letting  some 
people  sell  them  at  great  profit. 
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Mr.  Nye.  I  have  no  brief  to  offer  for  the  Chicago  packers,  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  record,  I  think,  that  the  profits  are  not  so  very  great. 
A  large  portion  of  the  selling  price  of  imported  vegetables  repre- 
sents freights  paid  to  American  railroads  or  railroads  built  and 
operated  oy  American  capital.  At  the  present  time  cantaloupes 
are  admitted  free  of  duty  as  "fruit,"  but  tomatoes,  potatoes,  beans, 
or  peas  grown  in  the  same  field  by  the  same  planter,  and  imported 
in  the  same  car,  pay  25  per  cent  duties.  It  is  believed  that  the 
immediate  effect  of  this  reduction  of  tariff  will  be  insignificant,  for 
the  reason  that  these  articles,  especially  cabbages,  onions,  potatoes, 
and  especially  other  vegetables,  namely,   tomatoes,   are  imported 

Erincipally  in  the  winter  months  and  early  spring,  and  seed  nas  to 
e  planted  a  considerable  time  in  advance  of  those  seasons. 
After  the  first  year  the  effect  will  probably  be  to  increase  the  impor- 
tations to  such  a  point  that  the  winter  prices  only  will  be  reduced  by 
the  exact  amount  that  the  tariff  is  reduced.  In  the  season  when 
fresh  vegetables  are  produced  at  home  the  foreign  article  can  not 
expect  to  compete,  but  the  winter  markets  will  absorb  much  larger 
amounts  of  vegetables  as  the  prices  are  reduced,  and  probably  the 
importations  of  all  articles  put  on  the  free  list  will  be  increased  four- 
fold or  more  the  first  year  after  the  tariff  is  removed,  and  eight  or  ten 
fold  thereafter.  The  limitations  on  this  increase  will  be  tne  follow- 
ing: First,  season.  Except  in  extraordinary  cases  the  market  for  for- 
eign vegetables  will  be  largely  in  the  winter  and  early  spring.  Only 
in  cases  of  crop  failures  here  can  imported  vegetables  compete  witn 
home  products.  Second,  railroad  rates.  The  prices  of  imported  vege- 
tables can  not  fall  below  the  freight  rates  (plus  cost  of  growing  and 
packing)  from  the  foreign  lands.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  prac- 
tically uniform  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  all  fresh  vegetables  from 
and  to  nearly  all  points  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  tne  Mississippi 
River.  This  cent  per  pound  is  a  protective  tariff  imposed  by  the 
railroads,  so  that  our  tanners  do  not  need  any  other  tariff.  It  is, 
therefore,  respectfully  urged  that  all  parties,  and  especially  the  aver- 
age "consumer,"  will  be  benefited  by  the  removal  of  all  tariff  on  vege- 
tables, and  that  no  one  will  be  harmed,  not  even  the  American  farmer. 
I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  patience. 

Mr.  Nye  also  presented  the  following  brief: 

[Schedule  G,  para.  249,  250,  254,  561,  262,  265,  269,  and  571.] 

The  undersigned  respectfully  states  that  he  represents  the  Mexican  Import  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  an  Illinois  corporation  engaged  in  the  importation  of  vegetables  in  carload 
lots  from  Mexico  into  the  United  States,  and  the  distributing  and  selling  of  the  same 
throughout  this  country. 

He  recommends  a  change  in  the  tariff  by  the  omission  of  all  the  paragraphs  above 
named  except  the  last,  and  the  insertion  of  the  words  "and  vegetables"  in  the  last 
paragraph,  No.  571. 

The  paragraphs  to  be  omitted  provide  for  the  following  import  duties:  249,  beans, 
45  cents  per  bushel;  250,  beets,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  254,  cabbages,  2  cents  each; 
261,  onions,  40  cents  per  bushel;  262,  peas,  25  cents  per  bushel;  265,  potatoes,  25  cents 
per  bushel;  269,  other  vegetables,  25  cents  per  bushel.  The  paragraph  to  be  amended 
will  read  as  follows: 

"571.  Fruits,  vegetables,  or  berries,  green,  ripe,  or  dried,  and  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles in  brine,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section.'1 
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The  reasons  for  recommending  this  reduction  in  the  tariff  are:  First,  beans,  peas, 
beets,  cabbages,  onions,  potatoes,  and  other  fresh  vegetables  are  the  prime  necessaries 
of  life  and  should  be  admitted  free  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the  present  high 
cost  of  living,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  platform  approved  at  the  last 
election;  second,  imported  vegetables  will  not  come  into  serious  competition  with  ' 
the  home-grown  products — the  home  market  is  well  and  sufficiently  protected  by  the 
freight  tariffs  and  do  not  require  an  import  tariff;  third,  a  large  portion  of  the  selling 
price  of  imported  vegetables  represents  freights  paid  to  American  railroads  or  railroads 
built  and  operated  by  American  capital;  fourth,  at  the  present  time  cantaloupes  are 
admitted  free  of  duty  as  "  fruit, "  but  tomatoes,  potatoes,  beans,  or  peas  grown  in  the 
same  field  by  the  same  planter  and  imported  in  the  same  car  pay  25  per  cent  duties. 

ESTIMATES  OF  INCREASED  IMPORTATION  AFTER  CHANGES. 

Immediate  effect. — It  is  believed  that  the  immediate  effect  of  this  reduction  of  tariff 
will  be  insignificant,  for  the  reason  that  these  articles,  especially  cabbages,  onions, 
potatoest  and  especially  other  vegetables,  namely,  tomatoes,  are  imported  principally 
in  the  winter  months  and  early  spring,  and  seed  has  to  be  planted  a  considerable  time 
in  advance  of  those  seasons. 

Following  years. — After  the  first  year  the  effect  will  probably  be  to  increase  the 
importations  to  such  a  point  that  the  winter  prices  (only)  will  be  reduced  by  the  exact 
amount  that  the  tariff  is  reduced.  In  the  season  when  fresh  vegetables  are  produced 
at  home  the  foreign  article  can  not  expect  to  compete,  but  the  winter  markets  will 
absorb  much  larger  amounts  of  vegetables  as  the  prices  are  reduced,  and  probably 
the  importations  of  all  articles  put  on  the  free  list  will  be  increased  fourfold  or  more 
the  first  year  after  the  tariff  is  removed,  and  eight  or  ten  fold  thereafter. 

The  limitations  on  this  increase  will  be  the  following:  (1)  Season:  Except  in 
extraordinary  cases  the  market  for  foreign  vegetables  will  be  largely  in  the  winter  and 
early  spring.  Only  in  cases  of  crop  failures  here  can  imported  vegetables  compete 
with  home  products.  (2)  Railroad  rates:  The  prices  of  imported  vegetables  can  not 
fall  below  the  freight  rates  (plus  cost  of  crowing  and  packing)  from  the  foreign  lands. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  practically  uniform  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  all 
fresh  vegetables  from,  and  to,  nearly  all  points  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
Mississippi  River.  Tnis  cent  per  pound  is  a  protective  tariff  imposed  by  the  rail- 
roads, so  that  our  farmers  do  not  need  any  other  tariff. 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  urged  that  all  parties,  and  especially  the  average 
consumer,  will  be  benefited  by  the  removal  of  all  tariff  on  vegetables,  and  that  no  one 
will  be  harmed,  not  even  the  American  farmer. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  W.  Nye. 

Importations. 


DEANS. 


Europe 

Mexico 

North  America  except  Mexico. 

South  America 

Asia 

Other  preserved  Oceania 

Other  natural  Africa 


Total  beans. 


ONIONS. 


Furope 

Mexico 

North  America,  except  Mexico. 

South  America 

Asia 

Other  preserved  Oceania 

Other  natural  Africa 


Total  onions. 


1909 


$4,444,086 
186. 515 
207,463 


107,776 
359* 


1910 


1911 


$1,371,676  .$1,083,155 


118.413 
25,460 


101.860 
2,778 
1.020 


222,053 
52,840 
78.207 

298,442 


4.926.199  11,621.207     1.733.697 


217,501 

790 

128.214 

5,954 

626 

21.170 

37.872 


470.083  ' 

19,037 

172.720 

7.507 

6 

12. 175 

88,011 


609.713 

29.858 

227.230 

3,032 


24,861 
183,507 


412. 127 


769,539  |  1,078,201 


1912 
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Importations — Continued . 


1909 

1910 

1911 

$29,109 

15.893 

173.611 

35 

1.217 

1912 

POTATOES. 

Mexico 

12,889,288 

45.829 

734,047 

2 

787 

163 

6,918 

$36,891 

27.716 

229,210 

North  America,  except  Mexico 

South  America 

; ; 

Asia 

813 

Other  preserved  Oceania 



Other  natural  Africa 

12,095 

15,982 



Total  potatoes 

3,677,034 

306,815 

235.847 

PICKLES. 

Europe 

456,987 

44 

251 

591,377 

3 

273 

12 

343,944 

500.708 

94 

1.643 

9 

385,848 

2 

Mexico 

South  America 

Asia 

339,576 
4 

Other  preserved  Oceania 

Total  pickles 

796.842 

935.609 

886.304 

1CT7SHROOMS. 


Europe 

North  America,  except  Mexico. 
Asia 


854,966 

67 

85,349 


7uv,  46tf 

437 

100.988 


Total  mushrooms. 


940.382        860,884 


ALL  OTHER  (PRESERVED). 

Europe I  1,873,586 

Mexico ,  1,561 

North  America,  except  Mexico 4, 189 

South  America 3 

Asia 201,160 

Africa '  3,060 


1,351,555 

249,012 

41,720 


Total 2,083.559 

ALL  OTHER  (NATURAL). 


Europe 

Mexico 

North  America,  except  Mexico. 

South  America 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


467,623 

288,718 

103,421 

236,545 

420,236 

834,566 

4,329 

6.439 

107,541 

"    87,230 

697 

2,496 

189 

1,852 

Total 1,104,036 

RECAPITULATION. 


Beans.. 
Onions. 
Peas... 


4,926.199 
412, 127 


Potatoes 3,677.034 

Pickles I       796,842 

Mush  rooms 

All  other  preserved i    2,083. 559 

All  other  natural: 1, 104. 036 


Total 12,999,797 


198,652 
1,034 


1,641.427 

3,840 

38,482 

19 

259.455 

810 


1,841,973  |  1.944,033 


1,857,846 


1,621,207 
769,539 


306,815 

935.609 

940.382 

1,841,973 

1,857,846 


907,776 

505,584 

1,052,563 

1,969 

86.168 

831 

8 


2,554,889 


$1,123,409 


1,733,697 
1,078,201 


235.847 

886.304 

860.884 

1.944.0:13 

2,554.889 


1,831,280 
1,137,987 
1,568,714 
6,520.676 
893.130 
823,544 
2,487,604 
1,123,409 


8,273,371 


9,293,855  I  16,385,754 


PARAGRAPH  250. 

Beets,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  sugar  beets,  ten  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

For  beets,  see  James  W.  Nye,  page  2749. 

PABAGKAPH  251. 

Beans,  peas,  mushrooms,  and  truffles,  prepared  or  preserved,  or  contained 
in  tins,  jars,  bottles,  or  similar  packages,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound, 
including  the  weight  of  immediate  coverings;  mushrooms,  cut,  sliced,  or 
dried,  in  undivided  packages  containing  not  less  than  five  pounds,  two  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound. 
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PABAGRAPH  261— MUSHROOMS. 

MUSHROOMS. 

STATEMENT  BT  E.  H.  JACOB,  WEST  CHESTEK,  PA. 

Brandtwinr  Mushroom  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  January  16, 1913. 
Mr.  Thomas  S.  Butler, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Maurice  R.  Darlington  asked  me  to  see  you  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed duty  on  imported  canned  mushrooms,  and  to  get  such  data  for  information  as 
you  might  desire. 

Would  you  mind  stating  just  what  information  you  would  like  to  have  and  I  will 
do  anything  -possible  to  secure  it. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  put  out  mushrooms  canned  in  this  country  and  compete 
with  the  French  imported  ones,  and  our  plant  has  been  entirely  shut  down  since  last 
spring. 

I  would  think  that  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  can,  if  imposed  regardless  as  to  the  size  of  the 
can,  it  would  satisfy  the  growers.  One  point  that  I  think  would  appeal  to  the  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  is  that  the  French  mushrooms,  as  they  are  put  up  in  water, 
are  almost  devoid  of  flavor  and  anyone  who  has  tasted  fresh  mushrooms  cooked  and 
who  has  a  taste  for  mushrooms  would  never  eat  the  French  canned  mushrooms  at  any 
price,  so  that  in  a  general  way  they  are  a  detriment  to  the  market,  first  because  they 
give  a  bad  impression  as  to  what  mushrooms  are,  and  thus  lessen  the  demand  for  good 
mushrooms  and,  secondly,  they  are  sold  at  a  nominal  price  which  cuts  out  altogether 
the  good  mushrooms. 

I  tried  to  sell  fresh  mushrooms  at  the  Chalfont,  Atlantic  City,  and  was  informed  by 
the  buyer  that  they  could  get  something  very  much  cheaper  in  the  line  of  the  French 
canned  goods,  and  that  on  the  bill  of  fare  they  "looked  just  as  well."  So  that  the 
gentlemen  of  Congress  who  pay  large  bills  at  hotels  and  can  well  afford  to  be  given  the 
genuine  mushrooms  are  imposed  upon  by  receiving  a  very  cheap  and  inferior  imita- 
tion. It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  the  consumer  if  these  cheap  mushrooms  were 
taken  off  the  market  altogether.  Tnere  would  be  no  kick  about  that  and  it  would  be 
a  splendid  thing  for  the  mushroom  growers  of  the  country  because  it  would  encourage 
industry.  There  are  times  when  the  fresh  mushrooms  sell  at  10  and  15  cents  a  pound, 
and  many  of  them  are  dumped  out  by  the  hundreds  of  pounds  while  these  cheap 
insipid  French  mushrooms  are  selling  like  hot  cakes. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Underwood  some  six  or  eight  months  ago  on  the  subject  and  received 
a  very  favorable  reply  from  him.  He  said  ne  was  glad  to  know  what  the  situation  was 
and  they  would  give  the  matter  careful  attention  when  the  subject  came  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

I  turned  this  letter  over  to  Miss  Isabel  Darlington  to  show  to  you  and  it  may  be  that 
you  saw  it  at  the  time.  If  you  think  it  would  give  good  results  for  some  of  the  growers 
individually  to  write  to  Mr.  Underwood,  or  other  influential  persons  in  .Washington, 
we  shall  do  so,  at  your  suggestion. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Edw.  H.  Jacob. 

PARAGRAPH  252. 

Vegetables,  if  cut,  sliced,  or  otherwise  reduced  in  size,  or  if  parched  or 
roasted,  or  if  pickled,  or  packed  in  salt,  brine,  oil,  or  prepared  in  any  way; 
any  of  the  foregoing  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  and  bean  stick 
or  bean  cake,  miso,  and  similar  products,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

For  preserved  or  prepared  vegetables,  see  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  page  2867, 
and  La  Manna  Agenea  &  Farman,  page  2827. 

PARAGRAPH  258. 

Pickles,  including  pickled  nuts,  sauoes  of  all  kinds,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  section,  and  fish  paste  or  sauce,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

For  preserved  or  prepared  vegetables,  see  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  page  2887. 

PARAGRAPH  254. 

Cabbages,  two  cents  each. 

For  cabbage,  see  also  testimony  of  James  W.  Nye,  page  2749. 

PARAGRAPH  255. 

Cider,  five  cents  per  gallon* 
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PABAG&APHS  256*257— EGGS. 

PARAGRAPH  256. 

Eggs,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  live  cento  per  dozen. 

PARAGRAPH  257. 

Kgg8,  dried,  fifteen  cento  per  pound;  eggs,  yolk  of,  twenty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  albumen,  egg  or  blood,  three  cento  per  pound;  dried  blood, 
when  soluble,  one  and  one-half  cento  per  pound. 

EGOS. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  JOHN  LAYTON  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

CITY. 

New  York,  February  1,  1913. 
The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  John  Lavton  Co.,  of  No.  90  West  Street,  this  city,  are  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  New  York,  and  are  engaged  in  the  importation  and  sale  of 
tresh  foodstuffs  throughout  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  states.  Among  such 
products  are  eggs  taken  out  of  the  shell  and  frozen,  and  frozen  egg  yolk,  egg  white  or 
albumen,  and  mixtures,  thereof. 

The  merchandise  is  imported  in  hermetically  sealed  cans  of  40  pounds  capacity. 
It  is  prepared  by  breaking  and  removing  the  egg  from  the  shell,  placing  in  the  con- 
tainers, and  freezing  solid.  It  is  shipped  to  this  country  and  held  in  cold  storage  until 
sold  tat  consumption  to  bakers,  who  buy  it  in  its  original  container  and  after  thawing 
out  use  it  in  the  same  manner  as  shell  egg.  The  bakers  prefer  this  product,  owing  to 
its  necessarily  high  quality  and  purity,  to  the  domestic  cold-storage  shell  egg,  which 
they  are  obliged  to  use  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year. 

This  merchandise  contains  no  preservative  or  adulteration  whatsoever  and  is  abso- 
lutely wholesome.  At  the  ports  where  we  have  entered  the  merchandise,  viz,  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  it  is  subjected  to  inspection  and  analysis  by  tne  Federal 
pure-food  officials  and  again  examined  by  the  local  authorities  of  the  various  States 
and  cities  wherein  consumed.  In  no  instance  has  the  quality  of  our  product  been 
questioned. 

The  provision  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1909,  under  which  our  importations  are  classified 
are  as  sollows: 

Paragraph  256  (mixed  frozen  egg  yolks  and  whites). — Eggs,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  section,  5  cents  per  dozen. 

Paragraph  257  (separated  yolks  or  whites). — Eggs,  dried.  15  cents  per  pound;  egg, 
yolk  of,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  albumen,  egg  or  blood,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Our  first  importation  of  frozen  egg  was  made  in  1909  and  was  assessed  for  duty  as 
being  similar  to  egg  yolk,  at  25  per  centum  ad  valorem.  After  assessing  our  entries  at 
this  rate  for  about  a  year,  and  after  we  had  contracted  heavily  for  the  sale  thereof,  the 
customs  authorities  reclassified  all  that  had  been  entered  and  assessed  it  under  para- 
graph 256  as  eggs  at  5  cents  per  dozen.  By  estimating  that  11  eggs  were  contained  in 
a  pound,  the  number  of  dozens  in  a  shipment  was  computed. 

As  our  merchandise  has  a  market  value  at  the  place  of  exportation  of  5  cents  per 
pound,  the  duty  assessed  is  practically  100  per  cent.  This  rate  is  greatly  in  excess 
of  most  rates  in  the  act  of  1909  and  considerably  above  the  rates  applied  to  foodstuffs. 
When  to  this  is  added  insurance,  freight,  refrigeration,  storage,  customs  charges, 
cartage,  selling  expenses,  interest  on  money  involved,  etc.,  it  is  clear  that  the  rate  of 
duty  is  prohibitive.  Such  importations  as  we  are  making  are  made  to  be  sold  at 
times  when  market  conditions  permit.  If  the  original  classification — i.  e.,  the  classi- 
fication upon  which  we  began  business,  had  prevailed,  we  would  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  for  we  were  then  able  to  compete  with  the  price  of  eggs  in  this  country. 
Having  in  our  first  year,  under  the  25  per  cent  classification,  become  established,  we 
have  continued  even  at  a  loss  to  import  in  varying  quantities  sufficient  to  hold  our 
customers,  hoping  that  relief  might  come  through  tariff  revision. 

Frozen  egg  is  in  this  country  a  staple  article  of  commerce.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
engagement  therein  of  large  packing  interests,  who,  having  facilities  for  freezing  their 
products,  refrigerator  cars,  and  cold  stores,  are  able  to  put  the  article  upon  the  mar- 
ket at  a  minimum  cost,  and  with  a  duty  of  practically  100  per  cent  greatly  undersell  us. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  why  use  frozen  egg?  The  same  question  applies  to  the 
cold-store  shell  egg.  Hens  will  not  lay  the  year  round.  For  four  months  the  supply 
exceeds  the  demand,  and  this  extra  supply  must  be  preserved  for  the  balance  of  the 
year  as  are  other  frozen  products,  such  as  meat,  butter,  fish,  poultry,  etc. 
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PARAGRAPHS  256-257— EGOS. 

That  frozen  egg  was  not,  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  act  of  1909,  in  the  mind 
of  Coi^gress  in  adopting  the  foregoing  phraseology,  is  evident  by  lack  of  a  specific 
provision  therefor.     It  certainly  would  not  provide  a  "dozens  rate"  to  be 


upon  a  frozen  or  liquid  substance.  Provision  was  made,  however,  for  the  two  parts 
of  an  egg,  namely,  egg  yolk  and  egg  albumen.  These  articles  have  been  long  dealt 
in,  being  used  for  tanning,  chemical,  and  other  manufacturing  purposes.  We  can 
not  believe  that  Congress  would  have  enacted  a  provision  exacting  100  per  cent  duty 
on  frozen  egg  when  it  has  provided  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  egg  white  or  albu- 
men and  a  duty  of  25  per  certum  ad  valorem  on  egg  yolk.  Egg  yolk  and  egg  white 
go  to  make  up  the  whole  egg,  the  percentage  being  60  per  cent  yolk  and  40  per  cent 
white.  The  appraised  value  of  egg  yolk  is  under  5  cents  per  pound  at  the  place  of 
exportation,  wnich,  at  25  per  centum  ad  valorem,  equals  about  1J  cents  per  pound 
duty.  In  other  words,  if  an  importation  arrived,  say,  of  100  cans  consisting  of  60  cans 
of  yolks  and  40  cans  of  whites,  we  would  be  required  to  pay  for  that  quantity  which 
represents  100  cans  of  frozen  egg,  and  dutiable  at  5  cents  per  dozen  or  pound,  a  duty 
of  only  2  cents  per  pound  by  reason  of  its  being  imported  separately  as  yolks  and  whites. 
Statistics  compiled  in  connection  with  the  Payne  Bill  show  that  with  a  rate  of  3 
cents  per  dozen  under  the  act  of  1894,  importations  of  eggs  were  as  follows* 


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


Poeens. 


2,700,000 
940,000 
581,000 


Value. 


$318,000 
88,000 
47,000 


While  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  dozen  under  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  importations 
were: 


1S3S. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


Dozens. 


166,000 
224,000 
136,000 
127,000 
229,000 
297,000 
519,000 
353,000 
241,000 
232,000 


Value. 


17,500 
21,000 
8,000 
10,000 
14,000 
19,000 
61,000 
38,000 
21,000 
26,000 


an  average  importation  for  10  years  of  252,400  dozens,  valued  at  $22,550  and  netting 
an  annual  revenue  of  $12,620,  or  a  duty  nearly  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  importa- 
tions may  be  explained  in  part  in  that  they  consist  of  duck  as  well  as  hen  eggs  imported 
by  Chinese  resident  in  the  United  States  who  live  exclusively  upon  their  native 
products. 

While  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  we  learn  that  there  were  imported  lr098,000 
dozens,  valued  at  $150,981,  due  largely  to  imports  by  ourselves,  it  is  infinitesimal 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  annual  egg  consumption  of  the  United  States  is 
1,500,000,000  dozens  per  year,  valued  at  $281, 157, 000.  The  figures  as  to  annual  con- 
sumption of  eggs  in  the  United  States  does  not  include  the  miscellaneous  consumption 
by  householders  obtained  from  the  barnyard. 

In  any  event  the  importations  during  the  past  year  are  less  than  one-fifteenth  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  egg  consumption  of  the  country. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  lack  of  importation  is  due  to  over  supply  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  evident  by  our  common  knowledge  of  high  prices  for  eggs  during  the 
past  year  as  well  as  the  fact  that  practically  no  eggs  are  exported  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  by  the  last  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  that  the  price  of 
eggs  in  the  past  10  years  has  advanced  86  per  cent. 

The  only  shell-egg  competition  our  country  can  expect  must  come  from  Canada. 
Her  supply  hardly  equals  ner  demand  and  an  attempt  to  export  to  this  country  would 
find  our  duty  prohibitive.  Practically  all  foreign  countries  are  obliged  to  import 
eggs  in  large  auantities,  principally  from  Russia  and  China,  either  in  frozen  or  liquid 
condition.  Shell  eggs  can  not  be  brought  from  distant  points,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  them  at  a  regulated  temperature  and  the  large  space  they  occupy  in  shipping 
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makes  the  freight  rate  too  high.  They  are  also  fragile  and  perishable.  It  is  therefore 
to  the  frozen  and  liquid  egg  that  the  world  must  look  to  for  relief  at  time  of  lack  of 
supply.  The  liquid  egg  is  prohibited  entry  to  this  country,  having  been  found  to 
contain  preservatives  not  sanctioned  by  the  pure-food  authorities. 

We  also  feel  that  to  classify  our  frozen  egg  as  shell  egg  is  unfair  in  that  it  has  a  limited 
market.  These  importations  should  be  encouraged,  as  they  put  upon  the  market  a 
necessary  and  wholesome  article  that  replaces  the  inferior  quality  of  shell  eggs  sold 
to  the  same  trade 

Therefore,  if  Congress  decides  to  retain  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  shell  eggs,  egg 
yolk,  egg  white  or  albumen,  we  ask  that  a  specific  provision  be  inserted  for  frozen  egg 
removed  from  the  shell,  or  mixtures  of  egg  yolk,  and  egg  white  or  albumen,  at  say  1 
cent  per  pound.  This  would  be  more  in  accord  with  the  combined  rates  on  egg  yolk 
and  egg  white  or  albumen,  respectively,  and  will  enable  us  to  import  and  compete 
with  the  cold-storage  eggs  and  frozen  product  of  this  country,  as  well  as  bring  to  the 
Government  increased  revenue. 

But  if  Congress  decides  that  the  duty  on  shell  eggs,  egg  yolks,  and  egg  whites  or 
albumen  be  reduced,  we  ask  that  the  rate  on  frozen  egg  removed  from  the  shell  or  mix- 
tures of  egg  yolk  and  egg  white  or  albumen  be  given  a  proportionate  reduction  or 
admitted  wee.  This  will  bring  increased  revenue  or  put  such  products  upon  a  com- 
petitive basis. 

But  if  Congress  decides  that  shell  eggs,  egg  yolks,  and  egg  whites  or  albumen  be  put 
upon  the  free  list,  we  ask  that  frozen  eggs  removed  from  the  shell,  now  calssified  as 
"eggs  not  specially  fort "  frozen  egg  yolk,  frozen  egg  white  or  albumen,  and  mixtures 
of  egg  yolk  and  egg  white  or  albumen  also  be  put  upon  the  free  list;  and  we  would  fur- 
ther ask  that  the  language  inserted  in  the  new  act  be  made  so  clear  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  will  be  earned  out  by  the  customs  officials  without  doubt  as  to  the  proper 
classification  of  the  merchandise. 

Respectfully,  The  John  Layton  Co., 

H.  Horspield,  President. 
Jo8eph  Kammerlohr, 

Attorney,  It  Broadway,  New  York. 

PARAGRAPH  25S. 

Hay,  four  dollars  per  ton. 

HAY. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  P.  DONOVAN,  HEW  YOML 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Donovan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  prepared  a  paper  advocating  the  putting  of  hay  and  straw  on 
the  free  hst. 

I  am  here  representing  the  Coal  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York  City,  by  A.  F.  Rice,  commissioner;  Natural  Ice  Association  of 
America,  by  Harold  W.  Cole,  secretary;  New  York  Team  Owners' 
Association,  Joseph  Orr,  president;  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of 
New  York  City,  Dy  Leslie  Graff,  secretary;  Contractors'  Protective 
Association  of  New  York  City,  James  J.  Larkin,  president. 

These  associations  represent  something  like  20,000  to  25,000 
horses  and  a  consumption  of  over  100,000  tons  of  hay  and  straw  per 
annum. 

I  present  a  paper  given  me  by  these  various  associations  authoriz- 
ing me  to  represent  them  at  this  hearing: 

Mr.  J.  P.  Donovan,  of  24  Stone  Street,  New  York  City,  is  authorized  to  advocate 
the  placing  of  hay  and  straw  on  the  free  list,  representing  us,  the  undersigned,  as 
coneumew  and  feeders  of  hay  and  straw. 
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This  paper  was  signed  by  the  firms  mentioned  in  the  table  below: 


Name. 

Annual  ton- 
nage used. 

Number 
of  hones. 

Coal  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  City,  by  A.  F.  Rice,  commissioner. . . 
Natural  Toe  Association  of  America,  by  Harold  w»  ffeie. secretary 

11,000-13,000 
60,000 
10,000 
12,000 

26,000-30,000 

2,400 
10,000 

New  York  Team  Owners'  Association' Joseph  Orr.  president  , 

2,000 

Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  New' York"  City,  bv  Lester  Graff,  secretary... 

2,400 
6,600 

The  hay  crop  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  about  70,000,000 
tons,  according  to  the  last  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  crop  of  1912.  The  1911  crop,  a  short  crop  year,  was  about 
50,000,000  tons.  The  previous  five  years  crops  hadf  run  something 
over  60,000,000  tons  on  the  average.  The  larger  production  shown 
for  1912  was  due  in  part  to  a  change  in  the  methods  of  figuring  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  increase  in  production  of 
merchantable  timothy  and  clover  hay  was  not  as  great  as  these 
figures  for  1912  woula  indicate. 

Of  this  production  about  20  per  cent  only  ever  leaves  the  farm. 
The  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  Southern  States  do  not  pro- 
duce any  surplus  hay,  but  have  to  draw  on  the  States  of  Ohio,  Mich- 
igan, Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  the  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  for  their  supplies. 

Until  the  great  increase  of  population  in  the  Middle  West  and  the 
development  of  large  urban  centers  rivaling  in  their  consumption  the 
cities  of  Atlantic  seaboard,  this  surplus  hay  was  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  country's  needs  without  causing  violent  fluctuations  in 
prices,  except  in  rare  instances. 

The  crops  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  almost  entirely  con- 
sumed within  these  two  States,  either  on  the  farms  or  in  the  cities 
within  the  States.  Any  small  surplus  goes  to  New  England,  which 
enjoys  equality  of  freight  rates  witn  New  York  City. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  great  consuming  markets  East  and 
South  are  dependent  on  hay  that  has  to  be  hauled  by  the  railroads 
500  to  1,200  miles  to  the-  markets.  The  railroads  have  raised  the 
classification  of  hay  from  sixth  class  to  fifth  class  on  account  of  its 
great  bulk,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  relief  by  a  reduction  in 
freight  charges. 

The  eastern  Provinces  of  Canada,  the  only  section  of  the  North 
American  Continent  outside  of  the  United  States  where  timothy, 
clover,  and  alfalfa  can  be  raised,  produce  something  like  10,000,000 
tons  of  hay  per  year  on  the  average,  only  about  one-sixth  to  one- 
seventh  of  the  United  States  crop.  Before  the  recent  great  develop- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Provinces,  both  east  and  west,  there  was  a 
large  surplus  of  hay  each  year  for  export  to  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  but  that  surplus  has  been  reduced  by  the  introduction  of  exten- 
sive dairy  farming  and  the  large  European  demand  for  dairy  products. 

However,  there  is  still  some  surplus  hay  in  these  Provinces  that 
could  be  brought  to  our  eastern  and  southern  markets  by  rail  and 
water  routes  and  help  reduce  the  much  higher  prices  the  eastern 
and  southern  consumer  is  paying  for  forage  as  compared  with  his 
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competitor  in  the  Central  West.  The  western  Provinces  of  Canada 
do  not  produce  any  hay  for  export  and  probably  will  not,  as  their 
lands  are  devoted  to  grain  production  and  cattle  raising  and  will  con- 
tinue along  these  lines  for  years  to  come;  in  fact,  these  Provinces  are 
baying  hay  now  in  eastern  Canada. 

The  present  duty  of  $4  per  ton  on  hay  was  levied  not  as  a  revenue 
measure  but  purely  for  protective  purposes  at  a  time  when  hay 
ruled  at  prices  one-quarter  to  one-tnira  less  than  present  figures. 
This  duty  produces  no  revenue  of  consequence,  except  in  years  of 
extreme  scarcity  and  high  prices  in  the  United  States — a  time  when 
the  tax  is  a  severe  burden  on  the  consuming  public.  It  has  been 
practically  a  prohibitive  duty,  as  shown  by  the  record  of  importations 
during  the  past  five  years,  depriving  one  section  of  the  country  of  a 
natural  source  of  supply  for  a  commodity  almost  as  essential  to  its 
economic  existence  as  bread  is  to  man. 


IMPORTATIONS  OF  HAY. 


Year  ending  Jane  30— 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 

mo. 

1911. 
1913. 


Rate  of 

duty 

per  ton. 


$4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


Quantity. 


Tone. 

02,830.10 

9,796.35 

6,439.88 

96,763.40 

336,890.55 

699,313.63 


Value. 


•500,786.80 

87,506.49 

58,891.50 

775,963.81 

2,545,913.60 

6,472,876.07 


Daty. 


8251,280.08 

39,185.46 

25,750.54 

387,063.67 

1,347,282.21 

2,796,854.52 


Value 
per  ton. 


S7.97 
8.93 
9.15 
8.01 
7.56 
9.25 


Actual 

com* 

putedad 

valorem 

daty 

rate. 


Percent. 
50.18 
44.78 
43.74 
49.98 
52.90 
43.20 


IMPORTATIONS  OP  STRAW. 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


81.50 

1,518.52 

86,141.25 

82,270.32 

84.00 

1.50 

1,464.35 

7,761.55 

2,196.56 

5.30 

1.50 

2,054.10 

12,066.50 

3,081.14 

5.87 

1.50 

6,689.76 

33,063.32 

10,034.61 

4.94 

1.50 

4,390.30 

18,787.35 

6,435.63 

4.38 

36.97 
28.30 
25.64 
30.35 
34.26 


Hay  is  used  in  the  East  and  South  for  feeding  dairy  cows  and  dairy 
horses.  The  milk  supply  of  our  large  cities  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  our  daily  existence;  and  anything  that  increases  its  cost  to  the  great 
bulk  of  our  city  population  is  certainly  against  the  public  interest. 
Horses  are  still  used  and  will  continue  to  be  used  for  many  generations 
in  city  transportation  by  contractors  of  both  public  and  private  con- 
struction, retail  and  wholesale  trucking,  and  all  the  highly  competi- 
tive retail  trades. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  for  man  has  also  extended  to  the 
animals  the  human  race  needs  for  daily  service.  The  horse  is  no 
longer  a  luxury  used  by  the  man  of  leisure,  but  a  commercial  neces- 
sity, especially  among  the  poorer  class  of  trades.  The  cost  of  trucking 
is  a  large  item  in  our  commercial  centers,  and  the  increased  cost  of 
animal  food  has  had  much  to  do  with  creating  the  present  conditions. 
The  city  of  New  York  alone  consumes  from  1,200  to  1,500  tons  of  hay 
per  day,  and  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  feeding  horses  in  this  great 
congested  center  of  population  is  a  most  serious  proposition.    These 
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horses  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  commerce  of  the  city.  Any 
increase  in  these  transportation  costs  is  a  severe  handicap  to  trade  and 
reacts  on  the  entire  country. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  spending  nearly  $150,000,000  enlarging 
its  canals  to  give  the  producer  low  rates  on  his  low-priced  bulky  com- 
modities which  can  least  afford  to  pay  all-rail  transportation.  This 
expenditure  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  country.  This  canal 
system  will  connect  with  the  enlarged  system  of  Canadian  canals,  and 
the  free  movement  of  hay  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  which  is  close 
to  our  northern  frontier,  should  not  be  handicapped  by  a  prohibitive 
tax,  or  if  the  hay  does  move  to  the  United  States  from  this  territory 
the  consumer  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  lower  cost 
of  transportation  from  this  territory  which  he  has  taxed  himself  to 
secure. 

Furthermore,  if  the  advice  of  agricultural  experts  is  followed  by 
our  American  farmers  the  crop  of  timothy  hay  m  the  United  States 
will  tend  to  decrease  from  year  to  year.  The  continued  production 
of  this  crop  tends  to  exhaust  the  soil,  putting  back  no  nitrogen,  while 
more  scientific  methods  prevent  this  waste.  Such  conditions  will 
tend  eventually  to  a  larger  production  of  leguminous  crops,  such  as 
clover  and  alfalfa,  and  increase  the  breeding  of  food  animals,  and 
eventually  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  for  our  vast  and  increasing 
population. 

Now,  as  to  the  effect  of  placing  hay  and  straw  on  the  free  list,  so 
far  as  the  western  and  eastern  producer  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, the  western  producer  has  all  the  markets  of  the  country  safe- 
guarded to  him  by  his  natural  advantage  in  freight  rates.  Canadian 
hay  is  barred  from  all  territory  in  the  United  States  except  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  by  the  heavy  cost  of  this  rail  transportation,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  crop  failure  and  consequent  abnormal  prices. 

The  eastern  producer  consumes  almost  his  entire  product  on  the 
farm,  only  selling  an  occasional  surplus  for  local  consumption  or 
shipping  to  nearby  markets,  enjoying  low  freight  rates,  and  securing 
for  himself  a  very  profitable  farm  value  for  his  hay. 

The  price  of  hay  in  the  different  markets  in  the  United  States  is  a 
geographical  proposition  affected  by  local  conditions.  New  England 
and  New  York  City  and  the  large  manufacturing  cities  to  the  south 
of  us  and  their  tributary  territory  produce  little  of  their  food  supplies, 
and  it  is  not  a  sound  economic  condition  to  deprive  them  of  a  natural 
source  of  supply  for  such  a  prime  necessity  of  animal  life  as  hay, 
compelling  them  to  draw  this  supply  from  the  far  West,  when,  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  western  farmer,  this  supply  can  be  obtained 
elsewhere  at  lower  freight  rates.  Then,  again,  nowhere  in  the  United 
States  is  the  supply  of  timothy  and  clover  hay  increasing  as  rapidly 
as  the  increase  in  population.  The  extension  of  dairy  farming  con- 
sumes more  and  more  of  the  hay  on  the  farm.  Ten  and  fifteen  years 
ago  timothy  hay  sold  in  New  York  City  in  normal  times  at  $15  to  $18 
per  ton.  Of  late  years  we  have  seen  such  prices  as  $28  to  $32  per  ton, 
and  at  present,  with  the  largest  reported  crop  eirer  harvested,  prices 
are  ruling  at  $20  to  $23  per  ton  lor  the  regular  commercial  grades,  and 
all  of  these  afe  wholesale  prices. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  lately  reported  that  while  the 
farmer  of  the  United  States  has  received  in  the  year  1912,  as  com- 
pared with  1 902,  nearly  70  per  cent  more  in  price  on  the  average  for 
the  products  he  sells,  he  is  only  paying  about  18  per  cent  more  for 
the  supplies  he  consumes.  This  nardly  looks  as  though  the  farmer 
needed  any  protection  on  a  product  like  hay. 

The  placing  of  hay  and  straw  on  the  free  list  would  not  deprive  the 
Government  of  any  appreciable  revenue  and  would  have  little  effect 
on  the  farm  price  of  nay  in  any  of  our  large  producing  States.  It 
would  tend  to  prevent  violent  fluctuations  in  our  largest  consuming 
cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  New  England  to  Florida,  which 
are  the  most  congested  parts  of  the  country  and  where  relief  from  the 
present  high  feeding  cost  is  most  needed.  It  would  enable  this  part 
of  the  country  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  natural  source  of  supply  at 
low  freight  rates  and  short  transportation  hauls,  with  the  advantage 
of  canal  and  water  transportation  for  an  article  of  prime  commercial 
necessity,  and  one  which  the  western  farmer  shows  no  inclination  to 
produce  in  greater  abundance,  even  under  the  stimulus  of  greatly 
increased  prices. 

Anything  that  will  reduce  the  cost  of  getting  our  manufactured 
articles  which  we  must  export  to  the  seaboard  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 
A  reduction  ia  the  present  high  cost  of  feeding  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  trucking  in  our  large  cities,  and  this  is  an  item  which  enters 
into  the  cost  of  all  manufactured  goods. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  eastern  consumer  should  be  compelled 
to  pay  $6  to  $8  per  ton  freight  charges  on  hay  shipped  from  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  when  his  supplies  can  be  obtained  lust  across  our 
northern  frontier  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Valley  at  freight  charges 
not  exceeding  $3.50  to  $4  per  ton  for  rail  transportation  and  about 
$1  per  ton  less  than  this  when  the  canal  system  is  open  during  the 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months.  The  present  prohibitive  duty 
simply  deprives  the  consumer  of  this  opportunity  to  reduce  his  feeding 
costs,  producing  no  revenue  to  the  Government,  except  in  abnormal 
times,  out  simply  encouraging  an  unnatural  and  wasteful  movement 
of  hay  from  our  western  farms  to  our  eastern  cities.  It  also  en- 
courages the  movement  from  our  western  farms  of  a  vast  aihount  of 
hay,  which  should  be  fed  on  the  farm  to  live  stock  and  help  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  food  animals  on  the  farms. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  will  be  much  better  off  if  the  supply  of  hay  for 
the  larce  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  could  be  obtained  absolutely 
from  tne  extensive  farming  lands  both  north  and  south  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  in  the  eastern  Provinces  of  Canada,  where  farm 
values  are  much  less  than  in  the  United  States,  and  where  there  are 
not  the  large  centers  of  papulation,  such  as  we  find  in  our  Western 
States,  ready  to  use  a  greatly  increased  production  of  the  products 
of  more  extensive  farming  than  at  present  prevails. 

If  a  duty  is  still  retained  on  hay  and  straw,  there  seems  to  be  little 
prospect  of  avoiding  continually  increasing  prices  for  timothy  hay 
rrom  year  to  year  on  account  of  a  decreased  production  in  the  United 
States.  The  farmer  will  get  little  benefit  from  these  increased  prices 
on  account  of  the  long  and  extensive  transportation  hauls,  and  the 
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consumer  will  be  paying  not  only  the  tax  on  hay  and  straw  actually 
imported  from  the  Canadian  Provinces,  but  the  increased  price  on 
the  domestic  product  caused  by  high  transportation.  All  of  this 
can  be  avoided  by  simply  taking  advantage  or  the  cheaper  transpor- 
tation furnished  by  our  improved  canal  system  and  water  rates  along 
our  Atlantic  coast  from  New  York  and  Boston  to  the  South. 

This  is  not  a  political  question  as  it  appeals  to  the  business  world, 
but  a  purely  economic  question,  and  it  is  becoming  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  obtain  relief  for  the  consuming  public.  There  is  a  wave  of 
public  protest  spreading  over  the  entire  country  against  these 
mcreasing  food  costs,  and  any  unnecessary  obstruction  to  obtaining 
supplies  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  should,  not  be  continued  against 
any  section  of  the  country,  especially  where  the  burden  is  felt  the 
most  on  account  of  the  high  transportation  costs  on  an  article  that 
railroads  even  now  discriminate  against  to  their  utmost  when  more 
profitable  freight  is  offered. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Will  you  explain,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  had 
such  a  large  hay  crop  in  1912,  why  imports  nearly  trebled  that  year? 

Mr.  Donovan.  The  reason  of  that  was  this:  The  record  of  imports 
by  the  Treasury  Department  are  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1912,  and,  of  course,  those  imports  reflected  the  shortage  of  the  year 
before.  The  reason  for  the  increase  of  timothy  and  so  on,  although 
the  actual  crop  was  not  as  large  as  indicated,  was  because  the  depart- 
ment in  making  up  its  estimates  this  year  included  in  its  report  of 
hay  and  straw  not  only  clover,  timothy,  and  alfalfa  raised  in  the 
country,  but  all  green  grains  and  other  fodder,  and  that  resulted  in  a 
considerable  increase  in  acreage  and  production. 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  did  the  average  price  compare  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  give  that  in.  my  statement.  All  importations 
were  from  Canada.  That  is  the  only  place  timothy  hay  could  come 
from.     There  are  no  importations  from  the  south  of  us. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  Are  you  in  favor  of  putting  agricultural  products 
on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  am  not  thoroughly  enough  familiar  with  other 
agricultural  products  to  say.  If  you  ask  my  opinion  of  putting  wheat 
on  the  free  list,  I  will  say  I  do  not  think  it  will  make  any  difference 
in  the  price  of  wheat  at  all.  The  price  of  hay  in  all  our  large  cities 
is  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  entirely. 

Mr.  Longworth.  And  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  it! 

Mr.  Donovan.  Except  in  years  of  great  scarcity.  I  have  ap- 
pended to  my  statement  a  table  of  importations. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  How  do  you  account  for  such  a  small  amount  of 
duty  collected  during  the  years  you  mention  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  The  importations  were  small. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  What  caused  that ! 

Mr.  Donovan.  Due,  undoubtedly,  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of 
hay  in  the  United  States  was  amply  able  to  take  care  of  the  demand. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  The  importations  for  1896  and  1911  were  the 
same  almost  to  a  dollar,  and  yet  the  price  of  hpy  in  1896  was  25  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1911;  why  was  that? 
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Mr.  Donovan.  The  price  stated  in  the  Treasury  Department's 
report  merely  represents  the  cost  of  hay  in  the  foreign  country  from 
which  it  is  imported.     That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  here. 

Mr.  Longworth.  It  would  be  the  same  for  both  years,  then  ? 
This  is  the  value  of  imported  hay,  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  many  years  have  you  been  connected  with 
the  hay  and  straw  business? 

Mr.  Donovan.  About  25  years. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  were  in  the  business  at  the  time  the  Wilson 
law  was  in  effect? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  was  the  average  price  of  American  hay  during 
the  years  the  Wilson  law  was  in  effect  and  the  average  price  of  hay 
during  the  three  years  the  Payne  law  has  been  in  effect  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Well,  I  have  no  accurate  recollection  of  just  what 
the  difference  was  in  those  years.  You  see,  the  imports  of  hay  are 
comparatively  small  anvway  when  you  come  to  compare  it  with  the 
total  crop  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  value  of  hay  upon  the  Canadian  border  is 
affected  by  Canadian  hay  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  effect  is  merely  a  local  matter. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  know  whether  the  price  of  hay  has  gone  up 
in  the  past  six  years  as  compared  with  the  price  during  the  Wilson 
law? 

Mr.  Donovan.  It  has  been.  There  has  been  a  general  increase,  a 
tendency  to  increase,  for  the  past  five  or  six  vears. 

Mr.  Payne.  Like  everything  else  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Well,  the  price  of  hay  has  continued  to  increase. 

Mr.  Payne.  And  so  has  every  other  commodity,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Donovan.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  reports  of  the  Treasury 
Department  show  the  price  of  hay  to  have  been  higher  in  1896  than 
at  any  time  since  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  because  I  have  not 
gone  into  it.  That  may  have  been  due  to  particular  conditions 
existing  that  year.     I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Will  you  excuse  me  for  interjecting  this  state- 
ment? Mr.  Longworth  is  entirely  correct  about  the  price  of  hay  at 
the  customhouse  Deing  higher  in  1896  than  in  1905  or  1910  or  1911, 
but  it  was  about  the  same  price,  as  to  unit  of  value,  for  1912.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  since  only  1  per  cent  of  the  hay  we  consume  in 
the  United  States  is  imported  it  is  very  improbable  that  that  had 
very  much  effect  upon  tne  price  of  hay  in  our  country,  except  upon 
the  border  States  in  times  of  stringency. 

Mr.  Donovan.  That  is  the  very  question  I  am  trying  to  point  out. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  in  1896  the  farmers  of 
this  country  produced  56,000,000  tons  of  hay,  and  in  1911,  the  year 
of  the  crop  failure,  47,000,000  tons,  and  in  1912  70,000,000  tons. 
Our  papulation  is  probably  a  third  again  as  much  as  in  1896  and 
they  are  not  using  very  much  more  hay.     Is  that  not  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  am  bringing  that  point  out  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  thought  the  tariff  nad  very  little  effect  upon  hay. 
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Mr.  Fordney.  When  you  get  into  the  hay  business  I  think  I  can 
tell  you  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Harbison.  In  your  border  State,  Michigan,  it  did  have  some 
effect. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Donovan,  you  are  a  merchant,  not  a  producer  of 
hav,  aren't  you  ?    You  are  a  dealer  in  hay  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  am  a  buyer  and  seller  of  hay,  and  a  dealer  in  hay. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Now,  you  say  that  with  changed  conditions,  with 
our  surplus  hay  coming  in  from  Canada,  the  farmer  will  be  better  able 
to  buy  nay  cheaper,  at  less  cost,  to  feed  on  his  farm  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Tnat  is  my  opinion,  from  a  great  many  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  hay  business. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then,  if  the  farmer  lost  the  market  for  one  of  his 
greatest  products  to  Canada  he  would  be  better  off  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  The  farmers  do  not  feed  much  timothy  hay  now.  In 
fact,  we  do  not  have  much  call  for  timothy,  and  very  little  of  it  is 
bought  by  the  Western  States. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  mistaken  about  that.  Now,  practically  all 
of  the  hay  produced  in  these  United  States,  outside  of  New  York 
State  and  the  New  England  States,  is  produced  in  Northern  Ohio, 
northern  Indiana,  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  Those  are 
the  only  States  in  the  United  States  where  timothy  is  produced  in  any 
appreciable  quantity.  You  spoke  about  the  increased  population  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  production  of  timothy  hay  nas  not  kept 

Eaoe  with  the  increased  population.  You  realize  that  these  States  I 
ave  mentioned,  where  timothy  hay  is  grown,  are  quite  thickly 
populated  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  know  that  the  principal  market  product  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  is  hay,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  know  it  is  one  of  the  largest  items  of  their  crop 
production. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  know  that  the  difference  in  freight  between 
Michigan  and  New  York,  as  compared  with  hay  from  Canada,  absorbs 
the  tariff!    Did  you  know  that! 

Mr.  Donovan.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  what  the  freight  rates  are.  The 
freight  rate  from  Michigan  to  New  York  City  at  the  present  time  is 
$5.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  much  a  hundred! 

Mr.  Donovan.  Twenty-seven  and  one-half  cents  a  hundred.  The 
freight  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  30  cents  per  hundred,  and 
the  freight  rate  from  Montreal  to  New  York  is  18  cento  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  Hay  Trade  Journal  is  a  New  York  publication, 
published  in  New  York  City,  is  it  not ! 

Mr.  Donovan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  When  Canadian  reciprocity  was  up  for  consideration 
I  went  exhaustively  into  the  question  of  the  duty  on  hay.  I  obtained 
the  price  of  hay  m  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo  on  a  certain  date,  and  the  price  of 
hay  in  ifontreal,  Canada,  on  the  same  day.  The  hay  market  of  New 
York  is  Montreal,  and  the  exact  difference  in  the  price  on  those  dates, 
of  hay  in  Montreal,  Canada,  and  in  those  markets  in  the  United 
States  was  the  amount  of  freight.    When  hay  was  selling  in  Boston 
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or  Buffalo  for  $18.25  a  ton,  the  price  of  that  hay  on  that  day  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  was  the  difference  between  $18.25  and  $8.60  a  ton, 
which  was  the  freight  up  there. 

Mr.  Harrison.  So,  you  want  us  in  New  York  to  pay  your  freight 
rates  from  Michigan  through  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  take  the  Hay  Trade  Journal,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  see  it  every  week. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  is  a  good  authority  on  hay,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Oh;  not  particularly.  I  would  rather  take  the 
New  York  Commercial  Bulletin  or  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Fordney.  As  a  man  who  is  interested  in  the  merchant  of  New 
York  and  not  the  hay  raiser,  you  would  rather  take  it.  Of  course,  I 
agree  with  you  that  that  would  suit  your  purpose. 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  am  interested  in  the  trade,  not  necessarily  the 
New  York  merchant  alone. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  Mr.  Donovan. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Wait  just  a  minute,  please,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
hurry  just  as  fast  as  I  can.  You  care  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
interests  of  the  producer  of  hay.  You  care  absolutely  nothing  about 
the  farmer  that  is  producing  the  product,  if  you  think  you  can  by 
getting  rid  of  the  auty  get  nay  a  little  cheaper  and  make  a  little 
more  profit  out  of  hay. 

Mr.  Donovan.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  producer  is  able 
to  take  care  of  himself. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  is  a  question  of  taking  care  of  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Donovan.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Now,  isn't  it  selfish  interest  absolutely  ?  You  do 
not  care  anything  about  the  producer  so  long  as  you  can  make  a  good 
big  profit. 

Mr.  Donovan.  No.  I  have  a  much  larger  interest  personally  in 
the  hay  business  conducted  in  the  United  States  than  I  have  in  the 
hay  business  conducted  in  Canada,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  present 
outlook  for  a  steady  and  dependable  supply  of  timothy  hay  in  the 
United  States  I  would  not  advocate  the  removal  of  this  duty.  Now, 
let  me  give  you  one  little  instance;  take  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  the 
city  of  Rocnester  in  the  State  of  New  York,  i  ears  ago  no  baled  hay 
was  shipped  into  those  cities ;  hay  was  furnished  all  in  loose  form  from 
the  surrounding  farms  and  sold  in  the  public  hay  market  loose,  but 
to-day  75  per  cent  of  the  hay  consumed  in  those  cities  is  shipped  in 
bales,  and  most  of  it  comes  from  the  Western  States. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  is  never  shipped  loose.  Hay  is  always  baled 
when  it  is  shipped. 

Mr.  Donovan.  No;  but  the  hay  that  is  being  brought  into  the 
State  of  New  York  to-day  is  being  brought  in  from  the  outside,  instead 
of  the  surrounding  country  being  able  to  supply  it  to  the  large  cities 
as  was  formerly  done.  It  is  the  same  way  in  the  West,  in  large  cities 
such  as  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago.  Those  cities  are  consuming 
vast  quantities  of  hay  now,  as  compared  with  10  or  15  years  ago. 

Mr.  Fordney.  There  is  a  very  small  amount  of  hay  consumed 
in  the  city  of  Detroit  in  proportion  to  the  surplus  hay  that  they 
have  in  the  State.  In  1911  they  produced  nearly  $50,000  worth  of 
hay  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Donovan.  Twenty  per  cent  of  it  is  consumed  on  the  farms. 
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Mr.  Fordney.  When  the  elements  are  unfavorable  to  the  farmer 
and  the  crop  is  small,  the  price  of  hay  is  high  and  the  duty  cute  lees 
figure,  but  at  the  present  time  when  we  have  an  extraordinary  crop 
of  hay  it  does  cut  a  very  important  figure,  and  hay  to-day  is  a  drug 
on  the  market  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Donovan.  No.  1  timothy  hay  is  not  a  drug  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes  it  is. 

Mr.  Donovan.  I  am  buying  it  every  day.  I  bought  some  yester- 
day and  some  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  right  from  Michigan  and  in  the  business,  and 
I  know  that  hay  is  a  drug  on  the  market  right  now  in  every  market 
in  the  State  of  Michigan,  owing  to  the  exceedingly  large  crop  that 
was  raised  this  year  because  the  elements  were  favorable  and  there 
was  lots  of  rainfall.  Now  is  the  time  when  we  need  that  duty,  and 
now  is  the  time  when  the  Michigan  farmer  is  clamoring  for  protection, 
because  now  we  have  very  keen  competition  with  Canada  hay. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  very  interesting  agricultural  discussion, 
but  we  have  about  40  other  gentlemen  who  are  waiting  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  this  is  rather  an  important  matter  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Donovan  also  filed  the  following  brief: 

Payne  Tariff  Act:  Hay,  paragraph  258,  $4  per  ton;  straw,  paragraph  267,  $1.50  per  ton. 

The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  hay  crop  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  about  70,000,000  tons  according  to  the 
last  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  for  the  crop  of  1912.  The  1911  crop,  a  short- 
crop  year,  was  about  50,000,000  tons.  The  previous  rive  years  crops  had  run  some- 
thing over  60,000,000  tons  on  the  average.  The  larger  production  shown  for  1912  was 
due  in  part  to  a  change  in  the  methods  of  figuring  by  toe  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  increase  in  production  of  merchantable  timothy  and  clover  hay  was  not  as  great 
as  these  figures  for  1912  would  indicate. 

Of  this  production  about  20  per  cent  only  ever  leaves  the  farm.  The  New  England, 
Middle  Atlantic,  and  Southern  States  do  not  produce  any  surplus  hay,  but  have  to 
draw  on  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  the 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  for  their  supplies. 

Until  the  great  increase  of  population  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  development  of 
large  urban  centers  rivaling  in  tneir  consumption  the  cities  of  Atlantic  seaboard,  this 
surplus  hay  was  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  country's  needs  without  causing  violent 
fluctuations  in  prices,  except  in  rare  instances. 

The  crops  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  almost  entirely  consumed  within 
these  two  States,  either  on  the  farms  or  in  the  cities  within  the  States.  Any  small 
surplus  goes  to  New  England  which  enjoys  equality  of  freight  rates  with  New  York 
City. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  great  consuming  markets  East  and  South  are  depend- 
ent on  hay  that  has  to  be  hauled  by  the  railroads  500  to  1,200  miles  to  the  markets. 
The  railroads  have  raised  the  classification  of  hay  from  sixth  class  to  fifth  class  on 
account  of  its  great  bulk,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  relief  by  a  reduction  in 
freight  rates. 

The  eastern  Provinces  of  Canada,  the  only  section  of  the  North  American  Continent 
outside  of  the  United  States  where  timothy,  clover,  and  alfalfa  can  be  raised!  produce 
something  like  10,000,000  tons  of  hay  per  year  on  the  average,  only  about  one-sixth 
to  one-seventh  of  the  United  States  crop.  Before  the  recent  great  development 
of  the  Canadian  Provinces,  both  east  and  west,  there  was  a  large  surplus  of  hay  each 
year  for  export  to  the  United  States  and  Europe,  but  that  surplus  has  been  reduced 
by  the  introduction  of  extensive  dairy  farming  and  the  large  European  demand  for 
dairy  products. 

However,  there  is  still  some  surplus  hay  in  these  Provinces  that  could  be  brought 
to  our  eastern  and  southern  markets  by  rail  and  water  routes  and  help  reduce  the 
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much  higher  prices  the  eastern  and  southern  consumer  is  paying  for  forage  as  com- 
pared with  his  competitor  in  the  Central  West.  The  western  Provinces  of  Canada 
do  not  produce  any  nay  for  export  and  probably  will  not,  as  their  lands  are  devoted 
to  grain  production  and  cattle  raising  and  will  continue  along  these  lines  for  years 
to  come;  in  fact,  these  Provinces  are  buying  hay  now  in  eastern  Canada. 
The  present  auty  of  $4  per  ton  on  hay  was  levied  not  as  a  revenue  measure,  but 

Surely  for  protective  purposes  at  a  time  when  hay  ruled  at  prices  one-quarter  to  one- 
lird  leas  than  present  figures.  This  duty  produces  no  revenue  of  consequence, 
except  in  years  of  extreme  scarcity  and  high  prices  in  the  United  States — a  time  when 
the  tax  is  a  severe  burden  on  the  consuming  public.  It  has  been  practically  a  pro- 
hibitive duty,  as  shown  by  the  record  of  importations  during  the  past  five  years,  de- 
priving one  section  of  the  country  of  a  natural  source  of  supply  for  a  commodity  almost 
as  essential  to  its  economic  existence  as  bread  is  to  man. 


Tear  ending  June  30. 


IM  PORTA  TICKS  OF  HAY. 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  STRAW 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 


Rate  of 

duty  per 

Quantity. 

ton. 

Tom. 

14.00 

62,820.10 

4.00 

9,796.36 

4.00 

6,439.88 

4.00 

96,763.40 

4.00 

336,820.55 

4.00 

699,213.63 

1.60 

1,513.52 

1.60 

1,464.35 

1.60 

2,054.10 

1.60 

6,689.76 

1.50 

4,390.30 

Value. 


$500,786.80 

87,508.49 

58,891.59 

775,263.81 

2,545,913.60 

6,472,376.07 


6,141.25 

7,761.55 

12,066.50 

33,063.32 

18,787.35 


Value 

Duty. 

per  ton. 

$251,280.08 

$7.97 

39,185.46 

8.93 

25,759.54 

9.15 

387.053.67 

8.01 

1,347,282.21 

7.56 

2,796,854.52 

9.25 

2,270.32 

4.00 

2, 196. 56 

5.30 

3,081.14 

5.87 

10.034.61 

4.94 

6,435.63 

4.38 

Actual 
com- 
puted 
ad  va- 
lorem 
duty 
rate. 


Percent. 
50.18 
44.78 
43.74 
49.93 
62.90 
43.20 


36.97 
28.30 
25.54 
30.35 
34.26 


Hay  is  used  in  the  East  and  South  for  feeding  dairy  cows  and  dairy  horses.  The 
milk  supply  of  our  large  cities  is  a  most  important  factor  in  our  daily  existence,  and 
anything  that  increases  its  cost  to  the  great  bulk  of  our  city  population  is  certainly 
against  tne  public  interest.  Horses  are  still  used  and  will  continue  to  be  used  for 
many  generations  in  city  transportation  by  contractors  of  both  public  and  private 
construction,  retail  and  wholesale  trucking,  and  all  the  highly  competitive  retail 
trades. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  for  man  has  also  extended  to  the  animals  the  human 
race  needs  for  daily  service.  The  horse  is  no  longer  a  luxury  used  by  the  man  of  leisure 
but  a  commercial  necessity,  especially  among  the  poorer  class  of  trades.  The  cost  of 
trucking  is  a  large  item  in  our  commercial  centers  and  the  increased  cost  of  animal  food 
has  had  much  to  do  with  creating  the  present  conditions.  The  city  of  New  York  alone 
consumes  from  1,200  to  1,500  tons  of  hay  per  day,  and  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  feeding 
horses  in  this  great  congested  center  of  population  is  a  most  serious  proposition.  These 
horses  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  commerce  of  the  city.  Any  increase  in  these 
transportation  costs  is  a  severe  handicap  to  trade  and  reacts  on  the  entire  country. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  spending  nearly  $150,000,000  enlarging  its  canals  to  give 
the  producer  low  rates  on  his  low-priced  bulky  commodities  which  can  least  afford  to 
pay  all-rail  transportation.  This  expenditure  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
country.  This  canal  system  will  connect  with  the  enlarged  Bystem  of  Canadian  canals 
and  the  free  movement  of  hay  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  which  is  close  to  our 
northern  frontier,  should  not  be  handicapped  by  a  prohibitive  tax,  for  if  the  hay  does 
not  move  to  the  United  States  from  this  territory  the  consumer  should  not  be  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  the  lower  cost  of  transportation  from  this  territory,  which  he  has  taxed 
himself  to  secure. 

Furthermore,  if  the  advice  of  agricultural  experts  is  followed  by  our  American  farm- 
ers the  crop  of  timothy  hay  in  the  United  States  will  tend  to  decrease  from  year  to  year. 
The  continued  production  of  this  crop  tends-to  exhaust  the  soil,  putting  back  no  nitro- 
gen, while  more  scientific  methods  prevent  waste.  Such  conditions  will  tend 
eventually  to  a  larger  production  of  leguminous  crops,  such  as  clover  and  alfalfa,  and 
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increase  the  breeding  of  food  animals  and  eventually  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
for  our  vast  and  increasing  population. 

Now,  as  to  the  effect  of  placing  hay  and  straw  on  the  free  list  so  far  as  the  western  and 
eastern  producer  in  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  western  producer  has  all  the 
markets  of  the  country  safeguarded  to  him  by  his  natural  advantages  in  freight  rates. 
Canadian  hay  is  barred  from  all  territory  in  the  United  States  except  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  by  the  heavy  cost  of  this  rail  transportation,  except  in  the  case  of  a  crop 
failure  and  consequent  abnormal  prices. 

The  eastern  producer  consumes  almost  his  entire  product  on  the  farm,  only  selling 
an  occasional  surplus  for  local  consumption  or  shipping  to  near-by  markets  enjoying 
low  freight  rates,  and  securing  for  himself  a  very  profitable  farm  value  for  his  nay. 

The  price  of  hay  in  the  different  markets  in  tine  United  State  is  a  geographical 
proposition,  affected  by  local  conditions.  New  England  and  New  York  City  and  the 
large  manufacturing  cities  to  the  south  of  us  and  their  tributary  territory  produce 
little  of  their  food  supplies,  and  it  is  not  a  sound  economic  condition  to  deprive  them 
of  a  natural  source  of  supply  for  such  a  prime  necessity  of  animal  life  as  hay,  compelling 
them  to  draw  this  supply  from  the  far  West,  when  without  any  injury  to  the  western 
farmer  this  supply  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  at  lower  freight  rates.  Then,  again, 
nowhere  in  the  United  States  is  the  supply  of  timothy  and  clover  hay  increasing  as 
rapidly  as  the  increase  in  population.  The  extension  of  dairy  fanning  consumes 
more  and  more  of  the  hay  on  the  farm.  Ten  and  fifteen  years  ago  timothy  hay  sold 
in  New  York  City  in  normal  times  at  $15  to  $18  per  ton.  Of  late  years  we  have  seen 
such  prices  as  $28  to  $32  per  ton,  and  at  present,  with  the  largest  reported  crop  ever 
harvested,  prices  are  ruling  at  $20  to  $23  per  ton  for  the  regular  commercial  grades,  and 
all  of  these  are  wholesale  prices. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  lately  reported  that  while  the  farmer  of  the  United 
States  has  received  in  the  year  1912  as  compared  with  1902  nearly  70  per  cent  more 
in  price  on  the  average  for  the  products  he  sells,  he  is  only  paying  about  18  per  cent 
more  for  the  supplies  he  consumes.  This  hardly  looks  as  though  the  farmer  needed 
any  protection  on  a  product  like  hay. 

The  placing  of  hay  and  straw  on  the  free  list  would  not  deprive  the  Government  of 
any  appreciable  revenue  and  would  have  little  effect  on  the  farm  price  of  hay  in  any 
of  our  large  producing  States.  It  would  tend  to  prevent  violent  fluctuations  in  our 
largest  consuming  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  New  England  to  Florida,  which 
are  the  most  congested  parts  of  the  country  and  where  relief  from  the  present  high  feed- 
ing cost  is  most  needed.  It  would  enable  this  part  of  the  country  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  a  natural  source  of  supply  at  low  freight  rates  and  short  transportation  hauls,  with 
the  advantage  of  canal  and  water  transportation  for  an  article  of  prime  commercial 
necessity,  and  one  which  the  western  farmer  shows  no  inclination  to  produce  in  greater 
abundance  even  under  the  stimulus  of  greatly  increased  prices. 

Anything  that  will  reduce  the  cost  of  getting  our  manufactured  articles  which  we 
must  export  to  the  seaboard  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  A  reduction  in  the  present  high 
cost  of  feeding  would  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  trucking  in  our  large  cities,  and  this 
is  an  item  which  enters  into  the  cost  of  all  manufactured  goods. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  eastern  consumer  should  be  compelled  to  pay  $6  to  $8 
per  ton  freight  charges  on  hay  shipped  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  when  nis  supplies 
can  be  obtained  just  across  our  northern  frontier,  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Valley, 
at  freight  charges  not  exceeding  $3.50  to  $4  per  ton  for  rail  transportation,  and  about 
$1  per  ton  less  than  this  when  the  canal  system  is  open,  during  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  months.  The  present  prohibitive  duty  simply  deprives  tne  consumer  of  this 
opportunity  to  reduce  nis  feeding  costs,  producing  no  revenue  to  the  Government, 
except  in  abnormal  times,  but  simply  encouraging  an  unnatural  and  wasteful  movement 
of  hay  from  our  western  farms  to  our  eastern  cities.  It  also  encourages  the  movement 
from  our  western  farms  of  a  vast  amount  of  hay  which  should  be  fed  on  the  farm  to 
live  stock  and  help  to  increase  the  number  of  food  animals  on  the  farms. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  will  be  much  better  off  if  the  supply  of  hay  for  the  large  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  could  be  obtained  absolutely  from  the  extensive  farming  lands  both  north 
and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Canada  where  farm 
values  are  much  less  than  in  the  United  States  and  where  there  are  not  the  large 
centers  of  population  such  as  we  find  in  our  Western  States  ready  to  use  a  greatly 
increased  production  of  the  products  of  more  extensive  farming  than  at  present 
prevails. 

If  a  duty  is  still  retained  on  hay  and  straw  there  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of 
avoiding  continually  increasing  prices  for  timothy  hay  from  year  to  year  on  account 
of  a  decreased  production  in  the  United  States.    The  farmer  will  get  little  benefit 
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from  these  increased  prices  on  account  of  the  long  and  extensive  transportation  hauls 
and  the  consumer  will  be  paying  not  only  the  tax  on  hay  and  straw  actually  imported 
from  the  Canadian  Provinces,  but  the  increased  price  on  the  domestic  product  caused 
by  high  transportation.  All  of  this  can  be  avoided  by  simply  taking  advantage  of  the 
cheaper  transportation  furnished  by  our  improved  canal  system  and  water  rates  along 
oar  Atlantic  coast  from  New  York  and  Boston  to  the  South. 

This  is  not  a  political  question  as  it  appeals  to  the  business  world,  but  a  purely 
economic  question  and  it  is  becoming  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  relief  for  the 
consuming  public.  There  is  a  wave  of  public  protest  spreading  over  the  entire  country 
against  these  increasing  food  costs  and  any  unnecessary  obstruction  to  obtaining  sup- 
plies at  the  lowest  possible  cost  should  not  be  continued  against  any  section  of  the 
country,  especially  where  the  burden  is  felt  the  most  on  account  of  the  high  trans- 
portation costs  on  an  article  that  railroads  even  now  discriminate  against  to  their 
utmost  when  more  profitable  freight  is  offered. 
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Honey,  twenty  cents  per  gallon. 

HONEY. 

BRIEF  ON  BEHALF  OF  GONSUMEBS. 

New  York,  January  16,  1918. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  large  consumers  of  honey  throughout  the  United  States 
I  have  the  honor  to  plead  that  the  now  exorbitant  and  unnecessary  duty  on  honey 
be  reduced,  for  the  reason  that  this  country  does  not  produce  within  50  per  cent  of 
what  it  can  consume. 

The  crop  of  honey  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  so  short  in  the  United  States  that 
it  has  worked  a  hardship  on  the  bakers,  forcing  them  to  use  artificial  honey  containing 
styrax,  thereby  violating  the  pure  food  laws  and  giving  the  consumer  an  article  of 
cakes  that  is  not  as  good  as  if  made  with  real  honey. 

There  is  one  baking  concern  in  the  United  States  that  uses  over  100  cars  of  honey 
annually.  The  crop  has  been  so  short  in  this  country  that  they  have  run  the  price 
up  to  90  cents  and  $1  a  gallon.    Honey  weighs  11  f  pounds  to  the  gallon. 

The  reason  for  using  honey  in  bakery  products  is  not  one  of  economy;  it  is  used 
rather  on  account  of  the  excellent  result  it  produces.  It  has  two  qualities  not  possessed 
by  any  other  sweets.  It  is  more  digestible  and  the  goods  in  which  it  is  used  never 
grow  hard.    As  a  preservative  it  is  unequaled. 

The  West  Indies  are  the  great  honey  producing  countries.  You  have  a  tariff  of 
20  cents  a  gallon  from  Santo  Domingo;  no  drawback.  You  have  a  tariff  from  Cuba 
of  20  cents  a  gallon  with  4  cents  drawback.  Porto  Rican  honey  comes  in  free.  The 
honey  merchant  in  Santo  Domingo  criticises  us  and  refuses  to  ship  his  honey  to  us 
because  his  tariff  is  higher  than  the  Cuban's  tariff.  The  Cuban  won't  send  his  honey 
here  because  he  can  get  more  for  it  in  Germany,  Belgium \  and  Holland .  Twenty  cents 
a  gallon  is  a  prohibitive  tariff;  besides  depriving  the  consumer  of  this  country  of  a  good 
food  product  which  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  you  had  a  duty  of  5  cents  a  gallon  in 
the  place  of  20  cents  you  would  collect  more  revenue  on  honey  than  you  do  to-day, 
for  the  reason  that  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  can  pay  more  to  the  Cubans. 
The  Porto  Rican  honey  goes  to  Spain  and  other  European  countries  where  it  went 
before  the  island  belonged  to  us.  Honey  from  Jamaica  and  other  British  possessions 
goes  to  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

The  following  are  the  receipts  of  honey  imported  through  the  New  York  custom- 
house for  the  year  1912: 

Duty. 

San  Domingo:  3,921  gallons,  $1,874,  at  20  cents  per  gallon $784.  20 

Cuba:  21,903  gallons,  $12,317,  at  20  cents  per  gallon 4, 380.  60 

Less  20.  per  cent , 876.12 

3, 504. 48 

That  was  about  all  that  came  to  this  country.  There  might  have  been  a  little 
received  through  Philadelphia. 

The  consular  report  from  Habana,  Cuba,  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1910  and  1911:  "The 
total  exportation  of  honey  from  the  island  of  Cuba  was  7,526,197  pounds,  of  which  the 
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United  States  took  less  than  15  per  cent,  Belgium  22  per  cent,  Germany  about  30  _ 
cent,  and  Holland  about  15  per  cent,  the  remainder  being  divided  up  among  various 
other  countries  of  the  world. 

We  should  be  in  a  position  in  this  country  to  handle  all  the  Cuban  crop  and  supply 
the  other  countries. 

Some  people  claim  that  high  duties  are  maintained  to  protect  the  American  work- 
ingman,  but  as  the  bees-  do  not  draw  any  salary  no  protection  is  necessary  for  the 
workingman. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  . 

American  Cousular  Service, 
Puerto  Plata,  Dominican  Republic,  January  9,  1913. 

The  Mutual  Purchasing  Co.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo  I  have  to  say  that  figures  for 
1912  are  not  yet  available.  In  1911  there  was  exported  from  Puerto  Plata  5,365  gal- 
lons of  honey,  valued  at  $2,486  (none  to  the  United  States);  from  Monte  Cristi  22,610 
gallons,  valued  at  $9,844  (none  to  the  United  States);  and  from  Samana  3,776  gallons, 
valued  at  $1,824,  of  this  3,156,  valued  at  $1,501,  went  to  the  United  States.  The  total 
value  of  honey  exported  from  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1911  was  $58,846.  One 
shipment  of  honey  to  the  United  States  was  invoiced  from  this  office  in  1910,  none 
in  1909,  8,267  pounds  in  1912.  Germany  and  France,  I  believe,  take  most  of  the 
Dominican  honey. 

By  April  1  I  probably  can  give  you  the  1912  figures  for  the  ports  of  this  district  is 
you  still  require  them. 
Regretting  that  they  are  not  available  now,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Charles  M.  Hathaway,  jr., 

American  Consul. 
PARAGRAPH  260. 

Hops,  sixteen  cents  per  pound;  hop  extract  and  lupulin,  fifty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

See  Seattle  Brewing  &  Malting  Co.,  page  2718. 
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Onions,  forty  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty-seven  pounds ;  garlic,  one  cent  per 
pound. 

For  garlic,  see  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  page  2681;  and  for  onions,  see  also 
James  W.  Nye,  page  2789. 

ONIONS. 

TESTIMOMY  OF  J0HST  H.  DAVIS,  REPRESENTING  THE  SOUTHERN 

TEXAS  TRUCK  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
been  listening  to  discussions  here  on  the  onion  tariff,  why  we  want  it, 
and  all  those  things.  I  believe  Mr.  Hancock  said  that  the  tariff  was 
a  local  issue,  did  he  not  ?  I  believe  that  myself,  that  every  one  of  us 
in  our  peculiar  sections  want  something.  We  have  a  tariff  of  40  cents 
per  bushel  on  onions,  and  we  tell  you  that  if  you  take  it  off  we  will 
starve  to  death. 

I  want  to  state  that  I  am  representing  here  what  is  known  as  the 
Southern  Texas  Truck  Growers'  Association.  Seven  years  ago  we 
realized  that  we  could  not  do  business  at  home  unless  we  had  some  way 
of  competing  with  the  people  in  the  market.  For  that  reason  there  was 
an  organization  of  farmers  formed,  and  there  is  not  a  man  allowed  to 
be  on  the  board  of  directors  of  this  organization  unless  he  be  a  farmer 
and  actually  engaged  in  the  industry.    This  organization  has  sought 
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to  bring  together  the  two  ends  of  what  is  necessary  for  success — that  is, 
the  market  end  and  the  producing  end.  We  found  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1906  the  commission  men,  while  they  were  just  as  honest  as 
they  could  be,  were  getting  about  all  that  we  produced,  and  that  we 
were  absolutely  farming  at  an  expense  before  1906.  Since  that  time 
we  have  maintained  a  central  office  in  our  State  and  five  other  central 
offices,  distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  and  several  other  places.  We  main- 
tab  those  offices  for  about  eight  weeks  during  the  market  season  in 
order  to  see  that  the  farmer  gets  what  is  coming  to  him;  that  is,  the 
market  price  or  market  value  of  his  stuff;  we  do  not  want  anything 
more. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  tariff.  We  have  heard,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  evening  from  Bermuda.  A  foreign  country 
comes  here  and  asks  the  Congress  of  this  country  to  legislate  in  their 
behalf.  That  is  something  that  I  believe — I  do  not  know;  I  may  be 
mistaken — was  never  done  before,  and  I  do  not  think  that  such  a 
thing  was  ever  asked  before  any  Congress  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hill.  Never. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  can  not  understand  that.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  in  order  for  me  to  say  this,  but  such  men  have  sold  to 
me  onion  seed  in  two  sacks  and  from  one  sack  of  seed  not  a  plant 
came  up  and  the  other  was  no  account.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  in  order  or  not,  but  I  could  not  help  saying  it.  Now,  he  said  that 
they  had  been  forced  to  reduce  the  Bermuda  onion  crop  from  a 
400,000  crate  crop  to  a  150,000  crate  crop,  that  is,  while  this  tariff 
has  been  standing  at  40  cents  per  bushel,  and  he  comes  back  here 
and  asks  you  to  put  back  that  tariff  on  American  produce  and 
produce  growers,  so  that  he  may  bring  his  stuff  here  and  continue 
to  sell  it  to  us.  Now,  some  of  you  may  oe  acquainted  with  our  friend 
Hanson,  over  in  Mexico.  I  have  a  letter  in  my  valise  at  the  hotel  in 
which  he  says,  "Davis,  if  possible,  prevent  any  reduction  in  the  onion 
tariff."  Now,  gentlemen,  you  nave  it  from  Bermuda,  a  foreign 
country,  on  one  hand  saying  "Take  the  tariff  off,"  and  you  have 
Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  saying  "Keep  it  on."  And  what  do  we 
say?  Gentlemen,  as  the  representative  of  this  organization,  which 
is  trying  to  bring  the  two  ends  of  the  industry  together,  I  say  "Let 
it  alone."  I  beEeve  we  are  thoroughly  protected  and  I  believe  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  for  the  farmer,  for  the  manufacturer,  and 
for  every  other  industry  that  we  have  among  us,  will  bring  about 
success  as  long  as  American  energy  is  behind  it. 

Mr.  Hilx.  Do  we  import  onions  from  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  another  correction  I  want  to  make.  The 
gentleman  from  Bermuda  said  the  Bermuda  onion  which  they  give 
us  is  better  than  the  Bermuda  onion  produced  in  Texas.  Gentlemen, 
we  have  just  "  out-Bermudaed  "  Bermuda  so  much  that  we  have  run 
them  out  of  the  market.  We  can  produce  the  finest  flavored  Ber- 
muda onion  ever  produced,  and  that  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  put  the  Bermuda  onion  out  of  business.  Now,  answering  your 
question,  Mexico  has,  down  along  the  Tampico  coast,  some  800  or 
M0  acres  that  this  year  for  the  tost  time  will  be  planted  in  onions. 
Now,  the  Bermuda  onions  from  Texas,  the  Bermuda  onions  from 
Mexico,  and  from  the  Bermuda  Islands  come  in  almost  at  the  same 
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time.  The  onions  from  Bermuda  and  the  onions  from  Mexico  come 
in  20  days  later  than  the  onions  from  Texas,  and  those  onions  fill  in 
that  gap;  that  is,  they  fill  in  the  gap  between  the  time  of  the  coming 
in  of  wnat  is  known  as  the  common  onion  in  the  United  States,  in 
the  spring,  and  the  season  of  the  old  onions  of  the  year  before.  The 
Bermuda  onions  fill  in  that  gap,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  country 
to  have  them  coming  in  to  the  market  at  that  time.  Now,  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  going  to  be  so  seriously  affected  if  you  take  this  pro- 
tection off,  so  far  as  making  something  out  of  our  business  is  con- 
cerned, but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  just  that  the  American  farmers 
should  have  something  taken  away  from  them  and  taken  out  of  the 
values  that  they  have  placed  in  their  machinery,  and  so  on,  in  order 
to  grow  onions.  It  costs  about  $400  or  (500  an  acre  in  southern 
Texas,  where  we  are  growing  this  stuff,  to  prepare  an  acre  in  which 
to  plant  onions.  I  heard  the  questions  asked  about  the  pumping 
business  there,  and  I  want  to  say  that  it  actually  costs  to  put  our 
land  under  irrigation  something  like  $400  an  acre.  Now,  tnen,  we 
have  this  money  invested  in  that  industry  and  we  have  in  this  organi- 
zation 2,700  members  growing  onions  to-day. 

Now,  as  to  this  tariff  I  do  not  know  just  what  to  say;  I  am  betwixt 
the  devil  and  the  sea;  I  am  right  between  and  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  help  us  to  take  it  off  or 
help  us  to  have  it  kept  on.     I  just  can  not  say. 

Now,  talking  about  that  cabbage  business.  This  organization 
seeks  to  correct  that  very  thing  which  you  are  talking  about.  Two 
weeks  ago,  gentlemen,  in  Pittsburgh  there  were  125  carloads  of  cab- 
bages stanaing  on  the  tracks.  Ten  carloads  were  sold  at  between 
$7  and  $8  a  ton,  and  the  balance  of  them,  gentlemen,  rotted,  and 
when  asked  why  they  did  not  put  them  on  the  market  and  give  to 
the  people  that  commodity,  the  answer  was  "If  we  ever  get  the  price 
down  we  can  never  get  it  up.'1    That  is  a  peculiar  condition,  is  it  not  f 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  believe  I  have  the  privilege  of  filing  my  brief  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  say  in  this  little  paper  which  I  have  prepared  that  I 

believe  this  organization  is  aiming  at  the  right  point,  and  our  office 

at  San  Antonio  has  compiled,  for  the  last  7  years,  every  possible 

statistic  along  every  possible  line  affecting  our  business,  and  I  will 

be  very  glad  to  furnish  those  statistics,  or  any  other  information  we 

may  have,  if  the  committee  should  desire  them.     I  thank  you  very 

much. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  to,  1913. 
The  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  here  to  present  the  claims  of  the  Southern  Texas  Truck  Growers' 
Association.  This  organization  is  now  marketing  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the 
produce  in  the  territory  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  association.  It  is  a  cooperative 
organization,  managed  and  controlled  wholly  by  a  board  of  directors  composed  of 
farmers. 

Onions  is  the  product  for  which  the  marketing  agency  was  originally  formed  that 
the  growers  might,  as  it  were,  be  protected  against  themselves. 

The  question  of  tariff  has  not,  to  this  time,  entered  into  our  consideration,  and  we 
have  certainly  had  troubles  enough  without  having  the  injection  of  pauper  labor  from 
abroad  to  contend  against. 
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The  40  cents  per  bushel  on  onions,  in  our  judgment,  will,  as  it  has  done,  serve  the 
greatest  best  interests  of  the  people  and  the  governmental  revenue.  To  increase  this 
revenue  would  Bhut  out  what  we  regard  the  proper  foreign  competition.  To  reduce 
it  would  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  preserving  an  industry  nor  producing  a  tariff. 

Far  your  consideration,  therefore,  in  making  up  the  schedule  we  would  have  you 
consider  in  support  of  the  general  statements  above,  the  following,  to  wit: 

(1)  Onions  are  an  agricultural  product,  employing  in  their  production  in  the  United 
States  approximately  40,000  fanning  laborers,  who  have  not  at  present  another  liveli- 
hood. 

(2)  The  past  season  not  less  than  two  and  a  half  million  bushels  of  onions  have 
gone  to  waste,  due  to  combined  overproduction  and  importation. 

(3)  Nine  States  in  the  Union  are  engaged  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  this  industry. 
It  is  a  perishable  product,  hence  can  not  be  a  trust-controlled  interest. 

(A)  The  only  interest  possible  to  be  served  by  the  reduction  in  the  present  tariff 
would  be  that  of  transportation. 

(5)  Thousands  of  acres  of  the  land  in  the  South  reclaimed  by  irrigation  would  not 
pay  interest  on  the  investment  of  the  machinery,  to  say  nothing  of  other  necessities 
for  irrigated  lands;  likewise  in  the  North  thousands  of  acres  of  land  (muck  land) 
would  be  valueless. 

(6)  The  $600,000  now  received  on  this  imported  article  would,  in  our  belief,  be  lost 
to  our  Government  without  good  results  returned  to  the  people,  as  is  indicated  by 
statistics  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

We  are  not  asking  of  your  committee  protection  for  protection  sake,  but  preserva- 
tion for  those  whose  money  is  now  invested  in  an  industry  and  whose  profits  are  very 
meager  compared  to  the  capital  required  for  its  operation. 

The  organization  represented  by  me  would  be  glad  to  furnish  any  information  that 
the  committee  may  further  desire  in  this  connection. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Jno.  H.  Davis, 
President  Southern  Texa$  Truck  Growers'  Association. 

Rot  Campbell, 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Sales  Manager. 

TESTIMONY    OF    E.  F.  WEBSTER,   REPRESENTING   HARR- 
WARNER  CO.,  OF  WELLINGTON,  OHIO. 

The  witness  was  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  from  Ohio 
to  represent,  as  best  I  may  in  the  short  time  given  me,  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  onion  growers  of  the  North.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Texas,  will 
represent  to  you,  I  understand,  the  views  from  the  Texas  standpoint. 
We  respectfully  submit  the  following  considerations,  which,  to  our 
minds,  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  existing  tariff  of  40  cents  per 
bushel  on  onions  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Firet.  This  year's  crop  of  onions  demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt 
that  this  country  henceforth  can  easily  produce  all  the  onions  that 
this  country  can  consume.  There  is  therefore  no  occasion  to  open 
the  gates  wider  for  larger  importations  than  we  are  now  receiving, 
for  America  can  furnish  all  the  onions  America  can  use  in  the  future. 
Second.  The  onion  growing  in  this  country  is  in  the  hands  of  farmers, 
in  quantity  from  1  acre  up,  from  Massachusetts  to  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  bulk  of  onions  in  this  country  is  grown  by  small  farmers 
and  they  being  so  widely  separated  there  is  sharp  competition  all 
along  the  line  and  no  combination  to  fix  or  control  prices  is  possible. 
Absolutely  the  supply  and  demand  must  fix  the  prices. 

Third.  Labor  in  the  foreign  onion-growing  countries  is  so  far  below 
prices  prevailing  here,  and  the  freight  rates  from  those  countries  are 
so  nearly  the  same  as  ours  that  the  former,  if  the  tariff  should  be 
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removed,  to  illustrate,  could  lay  his  onions  down  in  New  York  City, 
and  with  a  profit  to  himself,  at  a  decidedly  lower  price  than  tne 
American  grower  could  do  it.  Now,  to  illustrate.  Labor  in  Egypt 
and  Spain  can  be  procured  for  about  20  cents  a  day — I  should  say  in 
Egypt  at  about  one-third  less  than  that.  We  in  Ohio  pay  $1.50  a 
day  for  men  working  in  the  field,  and  we  pay  women  ana  children 
proportionately. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Have  you  ever  been  over  to  Egypt? 

Mr.  Webster.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Ohio  farmers  would  be  very  much  offended 
to  be  compared  with  the  fellah  laborers  in  Egypt.  They  have  not 
improved  in  their  agricultural  methods  for  6,000  years. 

Mr.  Webster.  I  want  to  show,  when  I  get  to  it,  that  we  should 
not  compete  with  them  on  equal  terms.  The  freight  from  Spain,  as 
I  was  saying,  is  36  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  from  Egypt,  40  cents; 
and  from  Mexico,  51  cents,  while  from  Ohio  and  Indiana  points  it  is 
22  to  25  cents.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  paying  seven  or  eight  times  the 
price  for  labor  that  they  do,  with  the  slight  advantage  of  freight  in 
our  favor,  which  I  have  given,  of  course  they  can  kill  us  in  the  market 
if  they  come  into  the  field.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  demand  for 
foreign  onions.  Now,  fifth.  If  it  be  urged  that  these  low  prices  that 
I  have  hinted  at  will  benefit  the  consumer,  my  reply  is  that  with  the 
tremendous  increase  in  acreage  recently  attained  m  this  country  and 
with  the  large  tracts  of  land  waiting  for  development,  to  be  developed 
as  fast  as  the  country  demands  it,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  in  the 
future  the  prices  to  the  consumer  in  this  country  will  be  as  low  as 
the  American  grower  can  stand,  and  if  by  any  means  the  prices  be 
forced  below  the  cost  of  American  production  the  American  grower 
must  quit  the  business.  In  that  event  the  foreigner  will  have  the 
market,  and  when  he  has  fairly  got  the  market  you  know,  as  well  as 
I  do,  that  prices  will  go  up  far  higner  than  they  are  now  and  far  higher 
than  they  will  be  if  this  industry  is  preserved. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  can  not  Texas  raise  onions  in  com- 
petition with  the  whole  world  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Davis  has  studied  about  Texas  onions.  Ask 
him.    He  will  be  on  the  stand  shortly. 

Mr.  Harbison.  From  what  part  of  our  country  do  the  onions  come 
which  are  sent  out  in  the  export  trade  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  There  are  not  very  many  exported,  but  if  they  are 
exported  we  export  some. 

Mr.  Harrison.  $307,000  were  exported  in  1912. 

Mr.  Webster.  That  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  They  probably 
went  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Harrison.  There  were  imports  of  only  $1,233,000. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  four  drops  in  the  bucket. 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes;  that  is  four  drops  in  the  bucket.  There  is  a 
certain  class  of  people  who  want  these  imported  onions  and  who  are 
willing  to  pay  for  them.  We  can  supply  those  onions  just  the  same. 
Now,  sixth.  Importations  of  onions  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years, 
1910  to  1911,  and  1911  to  1912,  were  about  1,500,000  bushels  each 
year,  a  little  more  one  year  and  a  little  less  the  other.  With  the 
tariff  removed  the  importations  would  soon  be  doubled  and  later 
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still  further  increased,  and  this  would  drive  prices  down  to  a  point 
below  cost  of  production  in  this  country,  and  the  American  onion 
industry  would  soon  be  practically  ruined.  My  seventh  point  is  as 
Mows:  The  removal  or  reduction  of  the  onion  tariff  would  strike  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  American  onion  industry  that  has  grown  from 
small  beginnings  with  present  large  proportions;  an  industry  that 
will  continue  to  grow  as  fast  as  the  needs  of  the  country  demand  it. 
Vast  tracts  of  land  now  of  little  value  will  be  developed  into  onion 
farms  if  prices  secured  for  onions  warrant  such  development.  The 
intensive  farming  required  in  growing  onions  makes  necessary  large 
investment  of  capital  in  developing  the  lands,  in  the  erection  of  suit- 
able buildings  and  storages,  ana  in  the  necessary  equipment  to  prop- 
erly conduct  the  business,  and  also  the  employment  of  many  thou- 
sands of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  depend  upon  this  industry 
for  their  livelihood.  The  serious  crippling  of  this  industry  would 
mean  the  practical  loss  of  a  very  large  capital  invested  as  above 
described  throughout  the  country,  and  in  such  case  the  property 
would  be  greatly  reduced  in  value  and  suitable  returns  for  labor  and 
investment  could  not  be  secured. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  somewhat  of  an 
injustice  to  the  people  of  the  country  to  maintain  a  rate  of  duty  of 
46  per  cent  on  a  common  food  product  like  this  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  How  would  that  affect  the  man  here  i 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  thought  you  said  that  by  lowering  the  duty  we 
could  lower  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  would  make  onions  cheap 
in  all  eastern  markets  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  I  say  that  if  foreign  onions  come  in  below  cost  of 
production  our  people  will  have  to  quit  the  business;  then,  of  course, 
the  prices  will  go  higher. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  prices  will  be  lower,  though,  when  the  foreign 
onions  first  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  Temporarily. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  46-cent  duty  is  too  high  a  duty,  though  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  Do  you  think  it  worth  while  to  kill  the  American 
industry  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  increase  in  the  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  When  we  have  an  industry  able  to  stand  on  its 
own  feet  and  build  up  an  export  trade,  we  need  not  expect  that  it 
will  be  killed. 

Mr.  Webster.  Let  me  tell  you  something.  I  have  six  cars  of 
onions  which  I  sold  at  30  cents  a  bushel.  In  Ohio  every  bushel  cost 
us  45  cents  a  bushel  to  put  on  the  cars. 

Mr.  Hill.  Was  that  because  of  the  importation  of  foreign  onions  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  Not  at  all;  it  was  because  of  the  overproduction. 

Mr.  Hnx.  How  is  the  tariff  going  to  affect  that  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  will  not  affect  that;  but  if  the  tariff  should  be 
removed,  in  will  come  the  foreign  onions. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  would  not  come  in  here  if  onions  were  30  cents  a 
bushel  here,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Hnx.  How  could  they  ¥ 
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Mr.  Webster.  There  are  to-day  in  Spain  500,000  cases  of  onions 
that  they  tell  me  will  be  destroyed.  Europe  can  not  take  them  any- 
where, if  we  can  not  take  them.  They  will  come  here  in  shiploads  if 
tiie  tariff  is  removed  now.  . 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  are  in  favor  of  maintaining  this  duty  just  as  it  is, 
are  vou  not? 

Mr.  Webster.  I  certainly  am. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  had  an  election  out  in  Ohio  last  fall,  did  you  not  1 

Mr.  Webster.  I  believe  we  had. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Did  you  observe  what  the  result  was  out  there  f 

Mr.  Webster.  I  did  observe  it. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  do  you  not  know  that  the  Democratic  Party, 
whose  bill  we  are  now  engaged  in  preparing,  is  pledged  to  a  reduction 
of  this  tariff,  especially  to  a  reduction  of  the  taxes  upon  food  prod- 
ucts?   Do  you  not  know  that? 

Mr.  Webster.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  No;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  knew  what  the  issues  were,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Webster.  I  suppose  the  Democratic  Party  will  do  the  just 
thing;  I  suppose  they  will  cut  down  the  tariff  on  articles  that  are 
trust  or  monopoly  controlled,  and  that  if  they  knew  the  facts  in  this 
case  they  will  not  take  off  tne  tariff  which  will  destroy  an  industry 
extending  from  Maine  to  California.     I  do  not  believe  they  will. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  know  the  party  is  pledged  to  the  reduction  of 
tariff  taxation  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  Surely. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  pledged  to  the  revision  downward  of  this 
tariff? 

Mr.  Webster.  Generally,  yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Are  you  not  simply  asking  us  to  break  our  pledges 
to  the  people  in  leaving  this  tax  where  it  is? 

Mr.  Webster.  I  do  not  think  so.  If  I  did  I  would  not  ask  it.  I 
never  have  supposed  you  were  bound  to  cut  everything  to  pieces 
because  you  must  out  some  things. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  want  everything  cut  down  except  onions,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Webster.  I  want  the  tariff  reduced  on  the  articles  that  are 
controlled  by  monopolies,  upon  artificial  prices. 

Mr.  Hill.  Party  pledges  nave  put  this  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Webster.  AD  right,  I  am  not  discussing  politics  to-day.  I 
am  not  finding  any  fault  with  your  platform  at  all,  nor  with  your 
good  President  elect — not  at  all.  I  simply  say,  here  is  a  good  tariff, 
and  I  think  when  you  understand  the  whole  thing  you  will  say  it  is 
a  good  tariff. 

Air.  Harrison.  You  are  a  raiser  of  onions,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Webster.  Certainly;  and  40,000  more  of  us. 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  find  that  everybody  who  comes  here  says  that 
it  is  a  particularly  good  tariff  on  tne  articles  he  ships.  If  we  follow 
out  your  logic,  Kow  are  we  going  to  carry  out  our  pledges  to  the 
people  ? 
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Mr.  Webster.  I  simply  ask  you  to  carefully  investigate  the  abso- 
lute facta  in  this  case.  Ii  you  will  do  that,  I  will  go  home  perfectly 
contented. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  you  raise  onions  this  year? 

Mr.  Webster.  I  "hope  the  Chair  will  give  me  two  minutes  more 
in  which  to  finish. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Payne.  Did  you  raise  onions  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  did  you  sell  them  for  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  I  sold  them  for  30  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  sold  them  for  50  cents  a  bushel  up  in  God's 
country. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  they  bring  40  cents  a  bushel  at  the  customs 
house. 

Mr.  Webster.  If  you  will  go  down  to  the  market  you  will  find  my 
onions,  six  carloads,  which  I  sold  for  30  cents  per  busnel. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  duty  is  40  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Webster.  What  nad  the  duty  got  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  133 J  per  cent. 

Mr.  Webster.  It  has  not  anything  to  do  with  it  whatever. 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  very  interesting,  anyhow. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  to  take  your  two  minutes. 

Mr.  Webster.  The  danger  than  the  onion  grower  in  this  country 
now  faces  is  that  of  overproduction.  We  shall  soon  be  earnestly 
seeking  opportunities  for  larger  exports  of  onions,  as  we  are  now  produc- 
ing all,  and  will  in  future  produce  more  onions  than  this  country  can 
consume.  This  evident  necessity  for  relief  of  the  American  onion 
grower  by  exporting  a  portion  of  his  product  makes  it  wholly  unreason- 
able to  encourage  further  importations  by  removing  or  reducing  the 
present  tariff.  The  onion  industry  in  this  country  is  not  now  and 
can  not  be  placed  in  the  catagory  of  articles  or  products  that  are  so 
controlled  by  the  trusts  or  monopolies  as  to  make  artificial  prices 
possible.  This  is  nurely  an  agricultural  question,  extending  from 
Massachusetts  to  California,  and  some  40,000  or  50,000  people  are 
engaged  in  the  business,  whose  interests  would  be  vitally  affected  by 
the  action  of  this  Congress.  We  are  not  asking  for  anything  from 
anybody  to  make  a  lot  of  money.  The  onion  farmers,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  getting  rich.  We  simply  ask  to  have  this  industry  preserved  so 
the  farmers  engaged  in  it  all  over  this  country,  East,  West,  North  and 
South,  may  be  able  to  get  a  fair,  comfortable  living,  and.  finally,  the 
only  way,  as  I  believe,  to  insure  permanent  low  prices  to  tne  consumer 
is  to  encourage  the  American  grower  to  keep  on  growing  them,  for 
to  remove  the  tariff  or  to  cut  it  down  materially  helps  only  the  foreign 
grower  at  the  expense  of  the  American  grower,  unless  it  possibly  be 
the  transportation  companies.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  are  foreign  onions  worth  now? 

Mr.  Webster.  I  do  not  know.     We  do  not  deal  in  them. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Webster.  We  do  not  deal  in  them. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  You  were  talking  about  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 

Production  and  I  supposed  you  Knew  what  onions  were  bringing  in 
pain. 

Mr.  Webster.  No;  I  do  not  keep  track  of  it.  There  is  a  small  class 
of  people  in  New  York  City  who  will  buy  foreign  onions,  but  the  larger 
class  will  not  buy  them  unless  they  get  our  prices. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  selling  for  86  cents  a  bushel  at  our  custom- 
house. 
Mr.  Webster.  I  presume  so. 

TESTIMONY  OF  S.  STANLEY  SPUMING,  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
OF  PABUAMENT,  BEPBESENTIFG  BERMUDA, 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Spurling. 

Mr.  Spurling.  Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  we 
have  been  delegated  to  appear  before  your  committee  to  ask  for  a 
reduction  in  the  duties  levied  under  your  present  tariff  on  the  vege- 
table products  of  our  islands. 

The  vegetable  products  which  we  ship  to  New  York  are  onions, 
potatoes,  vegetables — that  is,  parsley,  carrots,  beets,  lettuce,  rad- 
ishes, mint,  turnips,  kohlrabi,  celery. 

Bermuda  grows  annually  about  150,000  crates  of  onions  on  which 
the  duty  is  40  cents  a  bushel,  or  37£  cents  a  crate.  This  crop  is 
marketed  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  end  of  May  at  a  time  when  the 
demand  in  the  United  States  for  such  a  product  is  keen  and  the  rate 
of  duty  seems  to  us  excessive,  being  nearly  40  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  value  in  Bermuda.  Hie  effect  of  the  present  tariff  is  to 
exclude  from  the  use  of  all  except  the  well-to-do  a  wholesome  article 
of  diet  as  the  high  duty  makes  the  cost  excessive.  The  effect  on  us 
by  your  high  duty  has  been  to  decrease  our  export  of  onions  from 
400,000  crates  a  season  to  150,000,  and  this  has  deprived  your  poorer 
classes  of  the  opportunity  of  procuring  onions  at  a  time  when  they 
are  most  to  be  desired,  at  prices  within  their  means.  Bermuda 
onions  are  largely  recommended  and  used  by  physicians  for  the 
treatment  of  coughs  and  colds  and  as  a  preventive  of  consumption, 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  medicinal  properties. 

Bermuda  exports  to  the  United  States  from  35,000  to  45,000  bar- 
rels of  potatoes,  beginning  in  November  and  continuing  to  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  At  this  season  we  confidently  state  that  no  other  new 
potatoes  are  obtainable  in  the  United  States,  and  the  effect  of  your 
tariff  is  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer  and  to  limit  our  market. 
In  this  connection  we  might  state  that  Bermuda  rigidly  inspects  all 
seed  potatoes  before  planting  and  destroys  or  causes  to  be  exported 
immediately  all  diseased  or  scabby  stock.  This  is  done  to  keep  our 
potato  crop  immune  from  scab  and  other  diseases.  The  duty  of  25 
cents  per  oushel  compares  very  unfavorably  when  we  inform  you 
that  we  import  nearly  all  of  our  seed  potatoes  from  the  United  States 
and  admit  them  duty  free. 

Bermuda  ships  annually  to  the  United  States  from  150,000  to 
200,000  crates  of  vegetables,  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  end 
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of  June.  These  products  are  only  procurable  in  a  fresh  state  from 
Bermuda  during  your  winter;  and.  with  regard  to  parsley,  any  dealer 
will  tell  you  that  Bermuda  parsley  has  a  fullness,  crispness,  and 
flavor  not  to  be  found  in  any  other. 

We  have  no  complaint  to  urge  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty 
except  in  connection  with  what  we  consider  the  extraordinary  value 
for  duty  purposes  recently  put  on  these  products  by  the  customs 
appraisers  in  New  York.  The  following  shows  the  very  large  in- 
creases in  values,  which  consequently  means  proportionately  heavy 
duty.  We  understand  the  customs  appraiser  or  New  York  based 
this  new  valuation  on  the  average  prices  for  the  past  three  years  in 
the  New  York  market. 


New 
value. 

Fantoy.. 
Grata.. 
Beeti.... 
Lettuce.. 
Badfefatt. 
Mint.... 
Turnips.. 
Kohlrabi. 

This  seems  to  us  a  remarkable  method  of  arriving  at  the  value  of 
these  goods.  For  instance,  in  assessing  the  duty  on  goods  imported 
into  Bermuda,  we  charge  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the 
goods  at  the  port  of  shipment  for  Bermuda.  This,  of  course,  is  based 
on,  first,  the  cost  of  production;  second,  the  profit  to  producer;  and 
third,  the  charges,  such  as  packing,  etc. 

It  would  be,  we  contend,  a  most  unreasonable  thing  to  fix  a  value 
on  which  to  assess  the  duty,  on  the  average  selling  price  for  the  last 
few  years.  If  this  increased  valuation  is  to  remain,  we  would  ask  for 
a  material  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty. 

The  duty  on  celery  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  we  supply  you 
exclusively  in  April,  May,  and  June.  Here,  again,  we  advance  the 
same  argument — that  is,  that  the  reduction  of  duty  would  give  your 
people  the  opportunity  to  purchase  at  lower  prices  and  would  not 
prejudicially  affect  any  growers  in  the  Unitea  States. 

Bermuda  has  a  rigid  produce  inspection  act,  under  the  provisions 
of  which  all  our  vegetable  products  nave  to  be  inspected  before  ship- 
ment. Quality,  packing,  grading,  as  to  size,  freedom  from  disease, 
and  cleanliness  and  strength  of  crate  or  barrel  are  all  carefully  con- 
sidered before  the  goods  are  passed. 

Bermuda  has  no  discriminating  tariff,  and  imports  very  largely 
from  the  United  States.  Thus,  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Bermuda  are  $1,357,000;  imports  to  the  United  States  from  Bermuda, 
$600,000.  Over  80  per  cent  of  Bermuda's  imports  are  from  the  United 
States,  and  98  per  cent  of  Bermuda's  exports  go  to  the  United  States. 
Many  of  our  largest  imports  from  the  United  States  come  in  free  of 
duty. 

Bermuda  for  a  good  many  years  subsidized  the  line  of  steamers  to 
New  York.     This  has  resulted  in  a  great  development  of  trade  be- 
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tween  the  two  countries  and  the  expense  has  been  borne  entirely  by 
Bermuda. 

In  conclusion  I  humbly  ask  for  a  favorable  consideration  of  the 
plea  put  forward  by  us  on  behalf  of  Bermuda  for  a  reduction  of  duty 
on  our  products  and  which,  if  granted,  will,  we  confidently  assert,  tend 
to  increase  our  mutual  trade,  increase  Bermuda's  purchasing  powers, 
and  give  to  the  consumers  in  the  United  States  the  opportunity  of 
purchasing  fresh  vegetables  during  the  winter  months  at  moderate 
prices,  at  the  same  time  not  prejudicially  not  affecting  any  agricul- 
tural interest  in  the  United  States. 

We  should  like,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Bermuda,  to  ex- 

Eress  to  you  our  appreciation  of  your  courtesy  in  granting  us  this 
earing,  which  we  trust  will  lead  to  still  closer  trade  relations  be- 
tween our  respective  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  at  this  point  a  copy  of  our 
tariff  act. 

The  Chairman.  Give  it  to  the  stenographer  and  it  will  be  printed 
in  the  record. 

BERMUDA. 

1911— No.  44. 

The  Customs  Tariff  Act,  1911. 

[12th  December,  1911.1 

Whereas  it  is  requisite  to  pass  a  customs  tariff  act  for  providing  a  revenue  toward  the 
the  support  of  the  government  of  these  islands: 

Be  it,  therefore,  enacted  by  the  governor,  legislative  council,  and  assembly  of  the 
Bermudas  or  Somers  Islands  as  follows: 

1.  Interpretation  of  "goods.11 — In  this  act  the  word  "goods"  means  and  includes  all 
kinds  of  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  live  stock. 

2.  Import  duties  to  be  paid  on  goods  imported  or  taken  out  of  bond  during  1912. — On  all 
poods  imported  into  these  islands  or  taken  out  of  bond  from  any  bonding  warehouse 
in  these  islands  from  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve, 
to  the  last  day  of  December  in  the  same  year,  both  inclusive,  there  shall  be  raised, 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  the  duties  provided  by  this  act,  that  is  to  say: 

(1)  Specific  duties  on  goods  in  first  schedule. — On  the  goods  specified  in  the  table  of 

specific  duties  in  the  first  schedule  to  this  act  the  several  specific  duties 
therein  respectively  set  forth. 

(2)  Fifteen  per  cent  on  boohs  under  the  copyright  act,  1848. — Ota  such  books  as  are 

under  the  copyright  act,  1848,  liable  to  import  duty,  fifteen  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

(3)  Ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  other  goods  except  those  exempted.— On  all  other  goods. 

except  such  as  are  mentioned  in  the  table  of  exemptions  in  the  second 
schedule  to  this  act,  and  such  other  goods,  if  any,  as  are  exempt  from  im- 
port duty  under  any  other  act,  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

3.  (1)  Duties  to  be  paid  by  importer  or  consignee. — The  said  duties  shall  be  paid  by  the 
importer  or  consignee  of  the  goods  to  the  receiver  general,  or  other  proper  officer  of  the 
revenue  department,  at  the  office  of  the  public  treasury  in  these  islands  to  the  use  of 
His  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  for  and  toward  the  support  of  the  government 
of  these  islands,  to  be  applied  to  such  objects  as  have  been  or  shall  be  authorized  by 
the  legislature  ol  these  islands. 

(2)  Specific  duties  to  apply  proportionately  to  other  quantities. — In  every  case  in  which 
a  specinc  duty  is  imposed  according  to  a  specific  quantity  the  same  shall  be  deemed 
to  apply  in  the  same  proportion  to  any  greater  or  less  quantity. 

(3)  Provision  for  refund  of  duty  on  exported  cigars  manufactured  in  Bermuda  from 
imported  unmanufactured  tobacco. — The  receiver  general,  on  its  being  proved  to  his 
satisfaction  that  cigars  manufactured  in  these  islands  from  imported  unmanufactured 
tobacco  have  been  exported  therefrom,  shall  pay  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  the 
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exporter  such  amount  as  shall  in  the  opinion  of  the  receiver  general  represent  the  duty 
pud  on  the  unmanufactured  tobacco  used  in  such  cigars. 

4.  One-fifth  of  duties  to  be  paid  in  gold  on  amounts  of£5t  or  multiples  thereof. — Where 
the  import  duty  payable  at  one  time  by  one  importer  or  consignee  on  any  goods  im- 
ported by  one  snip,  or  payable  by  any  person  on  any  goods  taken  out  of  any  bonding 
warehouse  at  one  tune,  shall  be  paid  in  coin  to  the  amount  of  five  pounds  or  upwards, 
one-fifth  at  least  of  such  duties  shall  be  payable  in  lawful  gold  coin;  provided  that  such 

Sid  payments  shall  not  be  required  except  on  amounts  of  five  pounds  or  multiples 
ereof. 

5.  Landing  tax  on  packages  containing  spirits  in  bulk. — On  every  cask  or  other  package 
anded  in  these  islands  containing  alcohol,  arrack,  brandy,  cordials,  gin,  peppermint 
water,  rum,  shrub,  or  whiskey  in  bulk  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  two  gallons  there 
shall  be  levied  ana  paid  by  the  importer  or  consignee  into  the  public  treasury,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  duty  payable  on  the  contents  thereof,  a  landing  tax  of  three  pence,  which 
shall  not  be  subject  to  refund  as  import  dury . 

FIRST  SCHEDULE. 
TABLE  Or  8FKCDTC  DUTIES.     (SEE  SEC.  2  (1).) 

Arrowroot  ^unmanufactured). — The  hundred  pounds,  ten  shillings. 

Arrowroot  (manufactured). — The  pound,  two  shillings. 

Arrack,  brandy,  cordials,  gin,  peppermint  water,  shrub,  whiskey. — The  gallon,  six 
drillings  and  twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Alcohol  and  rum. — The  gallon,  five  shillings  and  twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Bananas,  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  October,  November, 
and  December. — The  bunch,  two  shillings  and  six  pence. 

Bran,  middlings,  pollard,  or  gluten  meal. — The  hundred  pounds,  three  pence. 

Bicycles  with  wheels  of  not  less  than  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.— Each,  five 
drillings. 

Bulbs  of  the  Lilium  Lonsiflorum  and  Harrisii  type. — The  thousand,  ten  pounds. 

Cartridges,  ball,  for  pistols  or  revolvers. — The  hundred,  three  shillings. 

Cigars. — The  thousand,  fifteen  shillings,  or  the  pound,  at  the  option  of  the  importer, 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  and  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cigarettes. — The  pound,  two  shillings  and  six  pence,  and  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Corn. — The  bushel  of  fifty-six  pounds,  two  pence. 

Cornmeal. — The  hundred  pounds,  three  pence.  » 

Cows,  calves,  heifers,  and  oxen. — Each  four  shillings,  which  shall  not  be  subject  to 
refund  or  drawback. 

JtegB. — The  dozen,  three  pence. 

Hay. — The  hundred  pounds,  three  pence. 

Horses. — Each,  twenty  shillings. 

Kerosene  oil. — The  gallon,  one-half  penny. 

Malt  liquor,  cider,  and  perry.-— The  hogshead,  twenty  shillings. 

Malt  liquor,  cider,  and  perry,  in  bottles  commonly  called  quart  bottles. — The  dozen, 
one  shilling. 

Mixed  grains,  whole  or  cracked. — The  hundred  pounds,  two  pence. 

Oats.— The  bushel  of  thirty-two  pounds,  one  penny. 

Oilmeal  or  linseed  meal. — The  hundred  pounds,  three  pence. 

Pistols  and  revolvers — Each,  ten  shillings. 

Potatoes,  other  than  sweet  potatoes,  during  the  months  of  January,  February, 
March,  April,  May,  June,  and  July. — The  hundred  pounds,  two  shillings. 

Potatoes,  sweet,  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  September,  October, 
November,  and  December. — The  hundred  pounds,  two  shillings. 

Snuff. — The  pound,  nine  pence. 

Tobacco  (manufactured),  other  than  cigars  or  cigarettes. — The  pound,  one  shilling; 
and  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tobacco  (unmanufactured),  stemmed. — The  pound,  one  shilling;  and  ten  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Tobacco  (unmanufactured),  unstemmed. — The  pound,  six  pence.  Drawback  of 
duty  not  to  be  allowed  on  unmanufactured  tobacco  exported  unless  exported  in  its 
original  condition. 

Turnips,  duringthe  months  of  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July, 
and  December.— -The  hundred  pounds,  five  shillings. 

Wheat. — The  hundred  pounds,  two  pence. 

Watermelons. — Each,  one  shilling. 
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Wine. — Twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Wood  alcohol,  wood  naphtha,  methyl  alcohol,  and  methylated  alcohol. — The 
gallon,  three  pence. 

SECOND  SCHEDULE. 
TABLE  OF  BXCEPTlOim.     (OS  SBC.  2  (8).) 

Baggage  consisting  of  the  wearing  apparel  and  personal  effects  of  a  passenger, 
including  articles  for  the  personal  or  professional  use  of  such  passenger,  but  exclusive 
of  goods  intended  for  sale  and  goods  not  the  property  of  such  passenger;  provided 
that  duty  shall  not  be  charged  on  any  spirits,  wines,  tobacco,  cigars,  or  cigarettes 
brought  by  a  passenger  as  part  of  his  baggage  and  not  intended  for  sale,  not  exceeding 
one  bottle  of  spirits,  one  bottle  of  wine,  one  pound  of  tobacco,  one  hundred  cigars, 
and  one  hundred  cigarettes. 

Bells  for  churches  or  schools. 

Books  except  such  as  are  under  the  copyright  act,  1848,  liable  to  an  import  duty 
of  fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Box  material  to  be  used  for  the  exportation  of  produce  grown  in  these  islands. 

Bullion. 

Coals. 

Coffee. 

Coin. 

Cooperage  stock,  consisting  of  staves,  heads,  hoops,  and  lining  strips. 

Electric  cable  and  electric  cable  machinery  and  apparatus  imported  into  these 
islands  by  any  company  or  person  under  contract  with  His  Majesty's  Government 
with  the  view  of  establishing  and  maintaining  telegraphic  communication  with 
places  beyond  the  sea. 

Empty  barrels. 

Fertilizers. 

Fire  engines  and  all  other  articles  imported  by  the  corporation  of  Hamilton  as 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  Hamilton  Fire  Brigade. 

Firewood. 

Flour  from  wheat  or  rye. 

Fresh  fruit,  except  bananas  and  watermelons. 

Goods  imported  into  these  islands  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty's  land  or  sea  forces  or 
any  department  of  His  Majesty's  service,  being  the  property  of  His  Majesty,  on  satis- 
factory proof  being  furnished  to  that  effect,  and  the  horses  #f  military  officers  imported 
into  these  islands  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  military  equipment  on  satisfactory  proof 
being  furnished  to  that  effect  on  compliance  by  the  proper  officer  or  officers  "of  His 
Majesty's  Government  with  any  regulations  made  by  the  governor  in  council  with 
respect  to  such  importations:  Provided,  That  no  military  officer  shall,  during  his  term 
of  service  in  these  islands,  be  allowed  to  import  free  of  import  duty  more  horses  than 
shall  be  shewn  by  the  certificate  of  the  proper  officer  of  His  Majesty's  service  to  be 
required  by  such  military  officer  as  a  necessary  part  of  his  military  equipment. 

feoods  imported  into  these  islands  by  or  for  the  use  of  the  naval  commander  in  chief 
on  the  station  and  intended  for  use  or  consumption  in  his  establishment  or  family  in 
these  islands. 

Goods  imported  on  account  of  the  government  of  these  islands  by  any  public  officer 
or  committee  being  the  property  of  the  public  or  purchased  at  the  public  expense. 

Goods  imported  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Hamilton  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  sewage  system. 

Goods  the  property  of  any  foreign  or  British  Colonial  Government  imported  into 
these  islands  for  use  at  or  in  connection  with  any  establishment  or  institution  in 
these  islands  maintained  by  such  Government  solely  for  scientific  purposes  on  proof 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  receiver  general  that  such  goods  have  been  so  imported. 

Goods  imported  into  these  islands  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  proper  officer 
of  His  Majesty's  service  to  be  appropriated  as  prizes  for  competition  by  His  Majesty's 
land  and  sea  forces  at  the  annual  Army  and  Navy  rifle  meetings;  and 

Goods  to  be  appropriated  as  prizes  for  ocean  races  finishing  at  or  off  these  islands  or 
for  foreign  yachts  competing  in  the  waters  of  these  islands. 

Ice. 

Machinery  for  the  purpose  of  boring  for  spring  water. 

Organs  for  churches  or  schools. 

Paintings,  engravings,  photographs,  and  sculpture,  whether  monumental  or  other- 
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Penonal  effects  of  inhabitants  of  these  islands  dying  abroad  and  not  intended  for 
■le. 

Plate,  furniture,  linen,  glass,  china,  cutlery,  saddlery,  horses,  and  carriages  the 
property  of  the  governor  and  imported  by  him  on  his  first  arrival  in  these  islands  to 
take  up  the  government. 

Regimental  plate,  furniture,  table  linen,  glass,  china,  cutlery,  or  band  instruments 
the  joint  property  of  any  regimental  mess  or  of  the  officers  of  any  of  His  Majesty's 
forces  stationed  in  these  islands. 

Rice,  unmanufactured. 

Scientific  apparatus,  machinery,  boats,  and  other  articles  imported  by  or  for  the 
Bermuda  Natural  History  Society  for  the  purpose  of  the  biological  station  or  aqua- 
rium. 

Specimens  of  natural  history. 


Tea. 

Tobacco  dust,  stems,  or  other  tobacco  refuse  imported  solely  for  use  for  agricultural 
or  horticultural  purposes. 

Trees,  plants,  bulbs,  and  shrubs  for  planting,  except  such  as  are  subject  to  specific 
duty  under  this  or  any  other  act. 

Tubes  in  which  carbonic  acid  gas  is  imported. 

Uniforms,  naval  and  military;  that  is  to  say,  the  special  dress  of  naval  and  military 
officers  indicating  their  rank  and  profession  and  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  civilians,  including  the  necessary  arms,  badges,  decorations,  and  ornaments 
proper  thereto,  and  imported  by  naval  and  military  officers  for  their  own  personal 


Vessels,  dredgers,  boats,  machinery,  tools,  plant,  and  material  imported  into  these 
islands  by  any  contractor  or  other  person  for  surveying  or  improving  any  of  the  chan- 
nels or  harbours  of  these  islands  under  any  contract  or  agreement  with  the  Government 
of  these  islands. 

Vessels  built  out  of  these  islands  and  subsequently  sold  in  these  islands  and  their 
appurtenances  for  the  time  being  forming  part  of  such  vessels. 

^  The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  the  valuing  of  your  products  in 
New  York  instead  of  putting  the  Bermuda  value  on  them  grows  out 
of  the  clause  in  the  last  tariff  bill  that  was  passed,  providing  that  if 
the  home  value  can  not  be  ascertained  in  the  market  from  which  the 
products  are  imported,  then  it  shall  be  assessed  at  the  market  value 
m  the  import  town.  Have  you  not  an  ascertained  home  market 
value  on  these  products  in  Bermuda  ?    Can  it  not  be  ascertained  ? 

Mr.  Spurling.  I  should  say  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  Of  course,  we 
have  no  general  markets,  but  we  have  a  bid  market  in  Bermuda,  for 
such  products  during  our  whole  winter.  We  have  so  many  large 
hotels — we  have  20  of  them — and  they  buy  very  largely  of  these 
products,  and  I  should  not  think  there  would  be  any  material  diffi- 
culty in  finding  out  the  values;  in  fact,  the  old  values  were,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  prices  which  the  farmers  get  for  those  products  in 
Bermuda. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  the  case,  I  do  not  know  why  the 
customs  officers  have  taken  New  York  as  the  market  in  which  to  fix 
the  value  of  your  products,  because  the  law  clearly  authorizes  them 
to  take  the  Bermudian  market,  unless  the  market  value  can  not  be 
ascertained  there. 

Mr.  Spurling.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  since  I  prepared 
my  remarks,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  one  of  your  Assistant 
Treasury  Secretaries,  ana  nave  taken  up  the  matter  with  him  and  he 
has  promised  to  investigate  it  through  the  American  consul,  and  I 
trust  that  it  will  result  in  our  rate  of  duty  being  much  less. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  did  not  catch  your  last  remark.  You  said  you  had 
done  what? 
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Mr.  Spurling.  I  said  since  I  had  prepared  my  remarks  that  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  oiie  of  your  Assistant  Treasury  Secretaries, 
and  had  taken  the  matter  up  with  him,  and  that  he  has  promised  to 
investigate  it  through  the  American  consul,  and  that  I  trusted  it 
would  result  in  our  rate  of  duty  being  lowered. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  not  import  large  quantities  of  our  potatoes  1 

Mr.  Spurling.  Yes;  we  do.  We  import  all  of  our  seed  potatoes, 
and  during  a  part  of  the  year  when  we  are  not  producing.  We  very 
seldom  use  our  potatoes  in  the  summer  months;  we  import. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then  when  you  do  produce  would  our  potatoes  sell 
cheaper  on  your  markets  than  those  you  produce  ? 

Mr.  Spurling.  That  was  so  some  years  ago.  At  the  present  time 
our  production  of  potatoes  has  increased  so  much  that  very  few 
potatoes  are  imported  in  the  winter  months,  when  we  are  harvest- 
ingour  own  crop. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Spurling.  There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to  state.  Of 
course  Bermuda  is  not  a  cheap  place  for  producing  vegetables.  We 
have  no  cheap  labor.  Our  laborers  all  get  $1.25,  or  in  our  money 
5s.,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  sufficient  laborers.  The  Bermudian 
Government  is  not  considering  ways  and  means  to  get  into  Bermuda 
sufficient  laborers  to  carry  on  the  farming  business,  which  is  very 
different  from  countries  in  Europe  which  produce  these  articles.  Ot 
course  during  other  seasons  we  find  we  have  to  produce  these  articles 
with  high-priced  labor,  and  only  our  close  proximity  to  the  New  York 
market  gives  us  any  show  at  all.  The  freight  rates,  I  think,  to  New 
York  would  probably  be  far  less  than  the  freight  rates  from  the 
European  markets  into  your  markets,  and  our  close  proximity  gives 
us  opportunity  to  sell,  in  addition  to  the  quality  of  the  products, 
which  is  better  than  it  would  be  possible  to  get  elsewhere. 

I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  T.  H.  HASTINGS  OUTEBBRIDGE,  OF  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE  OF  PABLIAHEVT,  REPRESENTING  BERMTTDA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Outerbridge.  Your  honor,  and  honorable  gentlemen  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
wish  to  thank  you  before  I  start  for  the  courteous  treatment  you 
have  accorded  me  to-day  by  allowing  me  to  appear  before  you.  It 
is  something,  I  expect,  that  is  unusual  for  foreigners,  although  we 
do  not  consider  ourselves  foreigners  to  the  United  States,  to  appear 
before  a  committee  of  this  kind,  but  we  have  appeared  not  in  our 

1>ersonal  capacity,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  Bermuda  Colonial  Par- 
iament,  of  which  Mr.  Spurling,  who  is  with  me,  and  myself  are  both 
members.  We  have  been  delegated  to  come  here  and  explain  to  you 
our  relative  positions  with  your  great  country.  Eirst  of  all,  gentlemen 
I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  that  Bermuda  is  nearer  New  York 
than  any  other  market.  We  are  only  650  miles  from  New  York 
City!  or  approximately  that  distance.    The  Bermudians  do  all  their 
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business  with  the  New  York  market.  We  have  been  sending  onions 
to  your  market  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  think;  gentlemen,  you 
will  bear  me  out  that  they  have  been  the  finest  quality  of  onions  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  quality  of  onions  on  your  market.  If 
you  go  into  the  leading  hotels  you  will  find  that  on  your  bills  of  fare 
Bermuda  onions  will  take  preference.  I  am  not  saying  this,  gentle- 
men, to  discourage  or  to  impute  anything  against  the  onions  grown 
in  this  country,  but  I  do  say  that  even  the  Texas  onion,  growii  from 
the  same  seed,  does  not  produce  the  same  onion.  The  climatic  con- 
ditions and  tne  soil  are  entirely  different  from  Bermuda.  But  I 
would  like  also  to  say  that  Bermuda  does  not  produce  the  number  of 
onions  which  it  used  to,  on  account  of  the  very  large  amount  of 
onions  which  are  grown  in  the  North.  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  hearing  these  gentlemen  speak  to-day  in  regard  to  Maryland 
onion,  I  think  it  was;  and  if  any  honorable  gentlemen  of  this  com- 
mittee has  the  difference  in  the  American-grown  onion,  I  think  that 
I  may  safely  say  that  you  as  a  rule  do  not  notice  it  on  your  high- 
class  bills  of  fare,  but  they  do  supply  a  commodity  which  is  very 
useful  to  the  poorer  classes. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  although  Mr.  Brice  is  a 
British  subject,  from  the  Bahamas,  and  we  are  British  subjects,  from 
Bermuda,  we  still  do  not  consider  ourselves  in  the  West  Indies, 
although  a  great  many  people  make  the  statement  that  Bermuda  is 
in  the  West  indies,  wnich  is  an  entirely  erroneous  idea;  and,  in  fact, 
we  are  a  great  deal  farther  from  the  West  Indies  than  we  are  from 
New  York. 

We  are  a  very  small  country,  only  occupying  about  24  square  miles, 
so  you  can  see  that  any  crop  that  we  can  raise  will  not  materially  affect 
the  New  York  market.  It  practically  is  a  kitchen  garden  for  New 
York,  simply  a  kitchen  garden;  and  when  I  say  that  it  is  a  kitchen 

farden  for  New  York,  gentlemen,  you  all  know  that  we  send  vegeta- 
les  to  your  market  at  a  time  when  they  do  not  compete  to  any  extent 
with  other  fresh  vegetables,  and  especially  so  with  regard  topotatoes. 
If  you  will  look  in  your  markets  in  Washington,  as  I  have  looked  in 
them,  you  will  find,  as  I  did,  the  only  new  potato  there  is  that  from 
Bermuda. 

Why  do  you  tax  your  consumer  75  cents  a  barrel  to  eat  these  new 
Bermuda  potatoes  ?  You  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  if  those  potatoes 
could  come  in  to  you  75  cents  cheaper  it  would  give  your  consumers  an 
opportunity  of  eating  fresh  vegetables  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
they  are  most  essential. 

I  also  want  to  call  the  attention  of  this  honorable  committee  to  the 
fact  that  Bermuda  only  has  10,000  inhabitants,  and  we  have  a  tran- 
sient population  of  American  citizens  of  30,000  a  year  at  present.  I 
think  last  year  it  was  approximately  30,000  visitors  who  came  to 
Bermuda.  So  you  can  readily  see,  gentlemen,  that  Bermuda  is  very 
much  Americanized. 

I,  personally,  come  to  the  United  States  nearly  every  summer 
and  spend  my  summers  here,  and — if  I  may  just  touch  that  subject 
for  a  second — I  think  that  you  are  putting  an  alien  tax  on  us  of 
from  S4  to  $6,  which  we  feel  is  most  unjust  on  account  of  our  business 
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relations,  because  of  the  small  number  of  people  in  Bermuda  who  visit 
the  United  States  and  who  come  here  to  spend  their  money  among 
you.  No  store,  or  any  person  doing  business,  would  tax  a  customer 
who  wanted  to  come  to  nis  store  to  spend  his  money,  and  that  is  the 
way  we  feel  with  regard  to  the  Bermuda  people  coming  to  your  shores. 

it  any  of  our  laborers  come  into  your  country,  you  may  feel  proud 
to  have  them,  because  Bermudian  laborers  are  some  of  the  best  in 
the  world.  It  will  not  encourage  them  to  have  to  pay  $5,  which  will 
keep  Bermudian  laborers  out  of  New  York  City,  when  there  are 
30,000  Americans  coming  to  Bermuda  to  spend  their  money  among 
Bermudians. 

I  want  to  also  say  that  we  ship  to  the  United  States  about  $600,000 
worth  of  goods  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Palmer.  All  that  is  vegetable  products  ? 

Mr.  Outerb ridge.  Entirely;  we  spend  in  the  United  States 
$1,350,000.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  shows  pretty  clearly  that  we 
spend  in  the  United  States  a  great  deal  more  than  we  get  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  not  these  30,000  people  that  go  to  Bermuda  every 
year  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  there  * 

Mr.  Outerbridge.  They  do  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  there, 
and  that  is  the  reason  that  money  is  sent  back  in  the  United  States 
to  buy  the  products  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  feed  those  people 
when  they  come  to  our  islands,  for  we  are  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  United  States  for  everything,  because  it  is  our  closest  market. 
We  are  dependent  entirely  upon  tne  United  States  for  everything. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  have  gotten  $1,000,000  worth  of  advertising 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  President  elect  visited  you  ? 

Mr.  Outerbridge.  Yes,  we  did;  and  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  elect  chose  our  island  for  his  resting  place.  We  only 
hope  the  honorable  members  of  this  committee  will  do  the  same. 
We  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  welcome  each  one  of  you  to  our 
shores.     [Laughter.] 

I  want  to  also  say  that  the  vegetables  coming  in  at  the  season  of 
the  year  which  they  do  are  a  source  of  health  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  because  nothing  is  more  healthy  than  fresh  vegetables, 
although  nothing  is  more  unhealthy  than  vegetables  that  are  not 
fresh,  as  any  honorable  member  of  this  committee  will  bear  me  out; 
they  are  the  most  disastrous  things  to  come  into  contact  with. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  a  great  deal  of  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  if 
you  will  allow  me  just  a  few  minutes,  then  my  honorable  friend  here 
would  like  to  say  just  a  few  words  to  you. 

I  wanted  to  say  that  Americans  have  every  option  of  doing  business 
on  the  same  scale  in  Bermuda  as  Bermudians  have.  We  do  not  impose 
any  restrictions  on  their  business  at  all.  They  come  among  us  in  the 
winter  months  and  do  business,  and  a  great  many  of  our  largest 
capital  holders  there  are  Americans.  Tne  hotels  are  run  almost 
entirely  by  Americans,  and  they  also  reap  more  of  the  benefit  which 
is  derived  therefrom. 

Everything  comes  in  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  have  a  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  in  our  country  and  we  do  not  discriminate 
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between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  We  pay  the  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  the  same  on  every  article  from  the  United 
States,  as  we  do  from  Great  Britain,  except  that  we  have  flour,  fruit, 
fertilizers  and  sugar  on  the  free  list,  to  give  the  poor  man  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  nearly  every  one  of 
those  commodities  comes  from  your  city  of  New  York  or  comes 
through  it.  Especially,  I  believe  that  every  bit  of  the  sugar  used  in 
Bermuda  comes  from  the  United  States. 

Our  onions  have  made  a  well-established  trade  for  themselves  in 
the  United  States,  but  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  other  onions 
to  any  appreciable  degree.  I  do  not  think  they  do,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  any  erroneous  statement  with  regard  to  that.  They  have  an 
almost  unique  trade,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  they  only  export  now 
about  150,000  crates,  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  those  crates  could 
be  consumed  almost  exclusively  in  the  New  York  market  without 
even  the  firemen  of  Washington  getting  an  opportunity  to  eat 
some  good  Bermuda  onions. 

The  only  time  that  jour  poor  people  have  an  opportunity  of  eating 
our  Bermuda  onions  is  at  a  time  when  the  price  falls  on  account  of 
the  market,  and  they  are  very  low,  and  if  you  have  this  tax  of  40 
cents  a  bushel,  as  it  were,  on  our  Bermuda  onions,  the  poor  people 
would  very  seldom  get  an  opportunity  of  eating  these  onions,  and 
when  they  sell' above  the  amount  of  duty,  freight  and  everything, 
we  contend  that  the  consumer  pays  that  duty.  When  they  do  not 
sell  for  enough  to  pay  that  duty,  they  are  just  taken  back  on  the 
same  steamship  on  which  they  are  brought  to  New  York  and  dumped 
overboard,  outside.  That  is  the  loss,  of  course,  of  the  man  who  grew 
them,  and  that  is  the  loss  of  poor  people  who  would  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  eating  them  m  New  York. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  the  Bermuda  onion  has 
the  greatest  medicinal  ouality  of  any  onion.  They  have  a  well-known 
use  for  colds  and  to  effect  cures  of  consumption,  and  many  people 
depend  on  the  Bermuda  onion  cooked  up  with  other  ingredients  to 
make  a  sirup,  and  if  any  gentleman  here  ever  has  a  cold  I  can  advise 
him  that  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  use,  and  if  you  will  ask  your 
physicians  of  the  United  States  about  the  same  thing  they  will  tell 
you  that  they  are  very  healthful  to  eat  and  very  good  for  that  purpose. 

The  Bermuda  name  was  used  by  the  Texas  growers,  and  they 
called  it  the  "Bermuda  Texas"  onion,  and  surely,  gentlemen,  if  that 
were  going  to  injure  the  Texas  onion  in  any  degree  they  would  not 
have  used  the  Bermuda  name.  That  shows  that  the  quality  of  our 
product  must  be  good. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  any  more  of  your  very  valuable  time,  but  I  do  wish 
to  extend  to  you  my  hearty  appreciation  and  thanks  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  you  have  allowed  me  to  address  you  to-day,  and 
Mr.  Spurling  will  be  able  to  address  you  more  from  a  statistical  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  many  acres  have  you  got  in  potatoes  down  there, 
Mr.  Outerbridge  I 
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Mr.  OtJTERBRiDGE.  Of  potatoes  I  could  not  sav  exactly,  but  there 
are  only  24  square  miles  in  our  country.  I  nave  not  got  those 
figures. 

Mr.  Rainet.  How  many  acres  are  in  onions,  do  you  suppose? 

Mr.  Outerbridge.  I  think  that  if  you  will  ask  Mr.  Spurting  that 
he  can  better  inform  you. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Your  islands  only  contain  24  square  miles  t 

Mr.  Outerbridge.  Most  of  that  is  in  cedar  lands,  hills,  roads,  and 
a  good  many  fine  homes,  because  a  great  many  of  your  Americans 
have  come  tnere  and  bought  property  and  own  very  fine  homes,  and 
a  good  many  of  those  take  up  the  property,  so  that  the  planting  land 
is  getting  smaller  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  just  the  fresh  vegetables 
that  we  cater  for,  so  that  no  great  amount  of  potatoes  could  be  raised, 
but  they  are  of  a  very  delicate  quality.  We  call  them  "Triumph" 
potatoes,  and  the  seed  potatoes  are  imported  from  Long  Island,  and 
they  are  admitted  into  our  country  duty  free. 

Thank  you. 

BRIEF  BT  OHIO*  GROWERS   OF  OREGON. 

Confederated  Onion  Growers'  Association, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  January  11,  1913. 
Hon.  W.  0.  Hawley, 

Representing  the  State  of  Oregon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  hear  that  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  arranged 
to  have  a  hearing  on  the  tariff  on  agricultural  products  on  January  20,  1913,  and  we 
beg  to  present  some  points  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  tariff  on  onions.  We  believe 
that  if  any  material  reduction  is  made  in  the  tariff  on  onions  that  it  will  cripple  to 
that  extent  the  industry  on  the  coast,  and  especially  in  Oregon.  Since  the  present 
law  went  into  effect  onion  growing  in  Oregon  has  increased  to  its  present  impor- 
tance, and  wages  paid  to  help  in  the  onion  fields  has  increased  from  $1.50  to  $5.50 
per  day. 

Onions  are  an  extremely  perishable  product,  and  very  expensive  to  grow,  and 
prices  which  prevail  during  most  of  the  selling  season  (which  extends  from  Septem- 
ber 1  to  May  1)  are  scarcely  above  the  cost  of  production.  Nobody  will  grow  onions 
in  Oregon  on  a  considerable  scale  for  commercial  purposes  if  he  did  not  believe  that 
at  some  time  during  the  selling  season,  as  a  result  of  a  scarcity,  prices  would  advance 
to  an  extent  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  2  or  3  cents  per  pound,  and  enable  him  to 
realize  a  price  on  part  of  his  crop  that  would  more  than  make  up  for  his  losses,  and 
insure  him  a  decent  profit. 

Years  ago,  in  time  of  low  tariff  or  no  tariff,  when  onion  growers  were  few  in  Oregon, 
importers  in  the  various  cities  along  the  coast,  who  were  better  informed  on  crop 
conditions  than  anybody  else,  were  able  to  foresee  any  shortage  in-  the  onion  supply 
that  might  come,  and  they  would  order  in  advance  the  cheap  onions  from  Japan, 
Australia,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere,  and  as  these  importers  acted  independently  of 
each  other,  and  each  ordered  what  they  thought  was  needed  to  supply  the  demand, 
the  crop  was  continuously  glutted,  and  both  growers  and  dealers  lost  money. 

We  send  you  herewith  a  clipping  from  the  Packer,  which  we  believe  to  be  sound,  and 
beg  to  add  that  our  freight  rate  east  is  75  cents  per  cental,  and  the  freight  rate  from 
foreign  countries  is  only  35  and  40  cents.  It  would  deprive  us  of  a  profitable  business 
whenever  there  is  a  scarcity  of  onions  in  the  Eastern  States  if  the  tariff  were  removed 
or  materially  reduced. 

Hoping  that  the  interests  of  the  farmers  will  be  protected,  we  are. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  N.  Miller,  Secretary. 
A.  J.  Fanno,  President. 
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PROTEST  OF  HEW  YOEK  OHIOff  GROWERS. 

Presented  by  Hon.  T.  W.  Beadlet,  op  New  York. 

Washington,  January  16, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Herewith  is  submitted  a  statement  addressed  to  me  signed 
by  278  constituents,  onion  {growers  of  Orange  County.  N.  Y.,  protesting  against 
any  reduction  whatever  in  tne  present  tariff  rate  on  onions,  and  giving  reasons  for 
nich  protest.  I  beg  that  this  statement  be  included  in  the  printed  hearings  of  the 
20th  instant  and  given  full  consideration  in  connection  with  any  proposed  revision  of 
Schedule  G  of  the  present  tariff  law. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Thos.  W.  Bradley, 

Twentieth  New  York. 

protest  op  onion  growers  op  orange  county,  n.  y. 

Thomas  W.  Bradley, 

Representative,  untied  States  Congress,  Twentieth  District,  N.  Y. 

Honorable  Sir:  We,  the  undersigned,  onion  growers  of  Orange  County,  New 
York  State,  desire  to  add  our  protest  to  the  many  made  against  any  change  in  the 
present  tariff  on  onions  as  included  in  schedule  G,  upon  which  there  is  to  be  a  hearing 
before  the  Congressional  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  January  20. 

Our  experience  in  the  growing  of  this  commodity  together  with  serious  reflection 
upon  the  statistical  reports  furnished  us  relative  to  competitive  foreign  fields  in  the 

E reduction  and  marketing  of  the  onion  with  the  natural  advantages  in  the  low  cost  of 
ibor  and  transportation  enjoyed  by  this  foreign  competition  convinces  us  that  it 
needs  but  the  slightest  encouragement  through  the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  present 
tariff  on  onions  to  seriously  and  disastrously  affect,  if  not  totally  deprive,  many 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  of  an  occupation  which  provides  for  them  a 
livelihood  due  to  the  remarkable  growth  of  this  home  industry,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
effect  on  the  very  large  amount  of  nome  capital  invested. 

Irrespective  of  the  occasional  spasmodic  fluctuation  of  the  price  of  onions  and  the 
possible  temporarily  beneficial  effect  reduced  tariff  might  influence  at  such  times, 
medium  prices  customarily  maintain  under  which  condition  the  present  tariff  iB  the 
only  protection  against  utter  destruction  of  this  valuable  and  profitable  domestic  line 
of  endeavor.  With  the  home  production  of  the  onion  thus  discouraged,  foreign  com- 
petition can  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  opportunity  to  advance  prices  which  will 
place  further  suffering  directly  upon  the  consumer. 

Onion  growing  is  a  matter  which  is  of  such  vital  interest  to  so  large  a  section  of  the 
United  States  that  it  merits  the  most  serious  consideration  as  well  as  earnest  and 
rigorous  effort  to  defeat  any  action  bound  to  discourage  it,  and  to  interfere  with  this 
industry  which  if  left  undisturbed  is  destined  to  reach  even  much  larger  proportions 
than  at  present. 

With  these  patent  truths  in  mind,  therefore,  we  earnestly  solicit  your  very  best 
efforts  to  defeat  on  behalf  of  your  constituency  any  endeavor  to  reduce  the  present 
tariff  of  40  cents  per  bushel  on  foreign  onions. 

Very  respectfully,  Joel  W.  Houston 

(And  278  others). 

Florida,  N.  Y.,  January  16, 1913. 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bradley. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  you  will  find  a  set  of  resolutions  passed  by  Florida  Grange  at 
its  last  meeting  on  Monday  evening  January  13, 1913,  It  was  handed  me  as  the  grange 
member  of  the  committee  that  was  appointed  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  onion  growers 
of  this  vicinity  on  Saturday,  January  11,  1913,  to  present  to  you  a  petition  in  regard 
to  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  onions.  I  am  forwarding  the  same  to  you,  as  I  under- 
stand from  Mr.  Houston,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  that  you  will  not  be  at  home 
until  after  March  4. 

The  onion  industry  has  developed  to  enormous  proportions  in  this  vicinity,  and  has 
been  the  means  of  having  thousands  of  acres  of  swamp  lands  cleared  and  drained  and 
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thereby  bringing  land  that  25  yean  ago  was  not  considered  worth  but  very  little  (many 
large  tracts  being  sold  for  the  taxes  or  for  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  acre)  into  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  now  that  same  land  sells  readily  at  from  $300  to  $400  per  acre,  and 
there  are  many  more  acres  being  brought  into  cultivation  every  year. 

This  industry  is  the  sole  means  of  livelihood  of  many  hundreds  of  families  in  this 
vicinity,  and  some  years  with  large  crops  and  low  prices  it  is  hard  for  them  to  get  along, 
and  with  the  duty  removed  what  would  be  their  chance  of  making  even  a  living? 

It  is  not  only  these  growers  that  will  be  affected,  but  this  whole  section  and  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  for  when  these  onion  raisers  have  good  crops  and  get  j*ood  prices  they 
spend  their  money  in  improving  their  homes  and  surroundings,  and  in  that  way  the 
benefits  of  this  large  industry  are  wide  and  not  confined  to  this  locality. 

This  black  muck  or  swamp  land  is  not  well  adapted  to  any  other  crops  but  onions, 
and  the  destroying  of  the  onion  growing  would  mean  ruin  to  these  people  who  have 
worked  hard  and  spent  their  money  getting  this  land  to  its  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  the  land  that  is  now  so  valuable  would,  much  of  it,  drift  back  to  its  wild  brushy, 
weedy  state. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  might  be  said,  but  I  will  not  take  up  your  valuable 
time  now,  but  if  there  is  anything  more  that  I  can  do  to  inform  you  or  be  of  any  service 
to  you  in  this  matter  I  will  be  pleased  to  do  it. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Commercial  Secretary  Florida  Orange  No.  1053. 


statement  of  florida  grange,  patrons  of  husbandry,  orange  count 7,  n.  t. 

January  13,  1918. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Florida  Grange.  No.  1053,  held  in  Grange  Hall,  in  the  village  of 
Florida,  county  of  Orange,  State  of  New  York,  the  following  resolutions  were  acted 
upon  and  passed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  grange,  in  relation  to  the  reduction  of 
the  tariff  on  onions,  which  is  among  the  vegetables  listed,  and  to  be  considered  to  the 
duty  thereon,  at  a  hearing  to  take  place  before  the  House  Committee  of  WayB  and  Means 
January  20, 1913: 

Whereas  this  grange  has  among  its  members  a  large  number  of  onion  growers,  who  are 
mostly  interested  in  the  growing  of  that  vegetable.  Also  the  said  grange  recognizes 
that  tne  village  of  Florida  owes  its  growth  in  the  past  15  years  in  business,  popu- 
lation, and  bringing  in  large  areas  of  swamp  land  into  high  state  of  cultivation, 
making  it  valuable  for  the  assessment  of  taxes.  All  due  to  the  production  of  the 
onions; 
Whereas  the  Florida  Grange  in  consideration  of  the  true  facts  herein  stated, 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Florida  Grange,  No.  1053,  do  protest  strongly 
against  any  reduction  being  made  in  the  tariff  on  onions.  We  further  resolve  that  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  the  Committee  on  WayB  and  Means  on  Jan- 
uary 20, 1913. 

William  Weed, 
Secretary  Florida  Orange  No.  1053. 
Chas.  W.  Jessup, 

Master. 
To  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Presented  by  Hon.  Luther  Mott,  of  New  York. 

Ganastota,  N.  Y.,  January  18, 1913 

To  the  honorable  Members  of  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Realizing  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  mcominjg  administration  to 
reduce  the  duties  on  imports  into  this  country  from  foreign  countries  on  all  necessities 
whenever  practicable,  with  the  object  of  reducing  the  cost  of  Irving  to  the  <*wmwfr»g 
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Sublic,  we  the  undersigned  growers  of  onions  in  particular  desire  to  put  before  you  for 
eliberate  and  careful  consideration  the* following: 

That  you  do  not  reduce  the  duty  on  onions  imported  into  the  United  States,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

That  at  great  cost  of  labor  and  money,  the  lands  devoted  to  the  growing  of  onions 
has  been  reclaimed  from  useless  swamps.  These  lands  have  been  divided  into  small 
parcels  and  are  owned  by  many  people  who  depend  entirely  upon  this  tuber  for  their 
Eupport. 

As  the  cultivation  of  the  onion  requires  handwork  almost  exclusively,  there  are  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  crawl  on  their  hands  and  knees  over  the  lands  pulling  out 
the  weeds,  and  men  and  women  pushing  wheel  hoes  and  cultivators  back  and  forth 
through  the  rows  from  May  till  September,  then  crawling  over  the  ground  again  pulling 
out  the  onions  and  putting  them  into  windrows,  later  going  again  through  these  rows 
picking  up  one  onion  at  a  time  and  clipping  the  tops  from  them,  and  putting  them  into 
crates,  afterwards  shoving  them  back  and  forth  over  a  screen  to  put  them  into  condition 
for  market. 

You  can  realize  from  the  foregoing  that  it  costs  much  in  labor  to  raise  a  field  of 
onions.  Reducing  the  above  to  actual  cost,  giving  only  small  wages  to  the  laborer, 
50  cents  per  bushel  of  56  pounds  should  constitute  a  minimum  price. 

Now,  snould  the  duty  on  the  onion{  which  is  now  40  cents  per  bushel,  be  removed 
we  firmly  believe  the  onion-raising  industry  would  be  destroyed,  and  we  give  the 
following  reasons  for  our  belief:  At  present  and  with  the  present  duty  of  40  cents  per 
bushel  large  quantities  of  onions  are  received  from  Egypt,  Spain,  Bermuda  Islands, 
and  other  countries,  where,  we  are  told,  labor  is  so  cheap  that  our  people  could  not 
exist  for  a  day  on  what  the  laborers  of  those  countries  receive  for  their  labor  for  a  week, 
and  while  we  sympathize  with  the  Egyptions  and  others  engaged  in  raising  onions 
for  our  markets,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can  afford  to  see  our  fellow  countrymen  and 
their  families  suffer  that  the  Egyptians  and  others  may  profit  by  their  misfortunes. 
Then,  again,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  while  there  is  lots  of  money  in  this  country 
the  onion  grower  does  not  receive  any  too  much  of  it,  he  has  his  ups  and  downs  as 
do  growers  of  other  products.  But  the  money  spent  for  the  home-grown  onions 
remains  in  our  country  and  is  spent  here  for  other  necessities. 

The  onion  industry  of  our  country  has  been  built  up  by  degrees  and  at  present  is 
of  great  magnitude,  and  we  believe  that  removing  the  duty  of  40  cents  per  bushel 
would  sound  the  death  knell  of  a  profitable  or  successful  onion  industry  in  this  country. 

C.  R.  Huff 
(And  140  others). 
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Pease,  green,  in  bulk  or  in  barrels,  sacks,  or  similar  packages,  twenty- 
five  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds ;  seed  pease,  forty  cents  per  bushel  of 
sixty  pounds ;  pease,  dried,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  twenty- 
five  cents  per  bushel;  split  pease,  forty-five  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds; 
pease  in  cartons,  papers,  or  other  small  packages,  one  cent  per  pound. 

For  peas,  see  also  James  W.  Nye,  page  2751. 

PEAS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  F.  E.  BAKLTOIT,  ATT0B1TEY  FOB  XALDOBADO 

ft  CO.  ABD  J.  BARTnra,  OF  HEW  Y0EK. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  ask  the 
committee  to  reduce  the  duty  on  chick-peas,  and  I  have  stated  the 
reasons  that  I  think  should  prevail  in  a  brief,  which  I  wish  to  file. 
This  is  paragraph  262.  The  present  duty  is  25  cents  a  bushel  and  the 
Government  does  no.t  get  enough  out  of  the  duty  to  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  handling  the  peas  that  come  in  and  go  out  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  your  brief  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 
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The  brief  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Chick-peas. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives : 

We,  the  undersigned,  representing  the  largest  importers  of  chick-peas,  respectfully 
request  that  the  present  duty  of  25  cents  a  bushel  be  removed  from  this  foocf  product 
and  that  it  be  placed  on  the'free  list. 

This  product  is  a  poor  man's  food,  and  its  consumption  in  the  United  States  is 
gradually  increasing.  If  granted  free  admission,  it  could  be  supplied  to  consumers  as 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  of  all  food  products  on  the  market. 

The  chick-pea  is  grown  in  Mexico  and  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  There  are  no  chick-peas 
raised  in  the  United  States  that  are  sold  in  competition  with  this  product.  Its  food 
value  rates  very  high,  and  on  account  thereof  the  importations  of  this  product  would 
rapidly  increase  should  the  duty  be  removed. 

There  is  no  need  of  this  duty.  Its  assessment  only  increases  the  price  of  this  product 
to  the  consumer,  and  does  not  turn  in  any  revenue  to  the  Government,  after  paying 
expenses  incident  to  the  importations. 

The  amount  of  chick-peas  imported  in  the  year  1912  was  190,000  bags.  Out  of  this 
large  amount  only  30,000  bags  were  duty  paid,  all  the  remainder  simply  passing  through 
the  country. 

Your  petitioners  handle  over  two-thirds  of  all  chick-peas  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  our  personal  experience  satisfies  us  that  the  present  duty  is  not  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Government,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Chick-peas  are  generally  imported  under  an  entry  known  as  "  Immediate  transpor- 
tation without  appraisement,  and  compliance  with  the  customs  regulations,  articles 
400  and  411,  compels  the  placing  of  the  goods  in  bond  before  entry  for  exportation  can 
be  made.  All  or  this  is  without  payment  of  duty  and  is  simply  trouble  and  expense 
to  both  the  Government  and  the  importer. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  clerical  work,  weighh  g,  etc.,  connected 
with  such  an  entry,  all  of  which  is  expensive  to  the  Government,  and  at  the  same 
time  storage,  cartage,  and  other  charges  accrue  against  the  importations,  which  would 
not  be  if  the  product  was  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Chick  peas,  or  "  Mexican  garbanzos,"  are  eaten  not  only  by  foreigners  in  the  United 
States,  but  more  and  more  by  the  working  classes,  because  of  their  cheapness  and 
also  because  of  their  high  food  value,  and  if  the  duty  were  removed  so  that  the  price 
could  be  still  more  reduced  and  the  product  become  more  universally  known  its  con- 
sumption in  this  country  would,  without  doubt,  rapidly  increase.  Chick  peas  now 
sell  at  from  2 J  to  5  cents  per  pound,  and  thus  offer  to  consumers  splendid  opportunity 
to  lessen  the  cost  of  living. 

For  all  of  these  reason  we  pray  the  elimination  of  this  duty. 

Maldonado  6  Co., 
116  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 
H.  Bartning,  Jr., 
91  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
By  Francis  E.  Hamilton, 
Counsel,  St  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
New. York,  N.  Y.,  January  IS \  1913. 

BSIBF  ON  SPLIT  PEAS  BY  MICHIGAN  CEREAL  CO. 

Port  Huron,  Mich.,  December  14,  19 It. 
Wats  and  Means  ComnrrBB, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlbmbn:  The  Michigan  Cereal  Co.,  a  Michigan  corporation,  with  head  office  at 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  split  peae  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

We  are  interested  in  Schedule  G,  Agricultural  products  and  provisions,  paragraph 
No.  262,  item,  peas  dried  and  split  peas. 

We  object  to  any  lowering  of  the  present  duties  on  either  dried  or  split  peas.  The 
present  duty  on  dned  peas  is  25  cents  per  bushel,  and  on  split  peas  45  cents  per  bushel, 
giving  a  protective  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel  for  the  American  manufacturers.  The 
present  protective  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel  is  not  sufficient  to  exclude  foreign  com- 
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petition,  as  may  be  shown  by  reference  to  the  large  importers  of  split  peas  into  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries  during  the  past  three  years.  The  importation 
of  split  peas  has  increased  during  this  three-year  period,  until  at  the  present  time 
the  American  split-pea  millers  are  practically  out  of  the  market,  and  the  entire  trade 
of  the  United  States  has  been  taken  by  the  foreign  millers. 

The  present  protective  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the 
American  millers  to  import  the  dried  peas  and  manufacture  them  into  split  peas 
for  the  American  market  in  competition  with  the  foreign  millers.  The  best  proof  of 
this  statement  is  the  fact  that  the  American  millers  for  the  past  two  years  have  been 
closed  and  unable  to  operate  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

Duriag  the  season  of  1911-12  our  own  mills  turned  out  about  one-third  of  their  nor- 
mal output,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  compete  with  the  imported 
goods.  During  the  present  crop  season,  from  the  1st  of  August  until  the  present  time, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  operate  for  a  single  day,  and  it  is  apparent  that  we  will  not 
be  able  to  turn  out  more  than  10  or  15  per  cent  of  a  normal  output,  as  we  can  buy  an 
imported  split  pea  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  the  raw  material  and  manufacture  it  into 
split  peas.  We  therefore  contend  that  the  present  protective  duty  of  20  cents  per 
bushel  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  American  miller  and  enable  him  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  miller. 

The  present  duty  on  dried  peas  is  25  cents  per  bushel.  A  material  reduction  in  this 
duty  or  the  placing  of  dried  peas  on  the  free  list  would  undoubtedly  enable  us  to 
import  the  raw  material  from  abroad  and  manufacture  split  peas  in  the  United  States  in 
competition  with  the  foreign  millers,  provided  the  present  duty  of  45  cents  per  bushel 
on  split  peas  is  maintained.  We  very  much  doubt,  however,  the  advisability  of 
reducing  the  duty  on  dri-nl  peas  for  the  reason  that  the  result  would  undoubtedly  be 
with  the  American  farmer  that  he  would  abandon  the  growing  of  peas,  as  he  could 
not  compete  with  the  foreign  farmer,  producing  peas  in  Russia,  Manchuria,  and  China, 
as  well  as  to  somewhat  less  extent  in  some  of  the  European  countries. 

Weather  conditions  in  the  United  States  during  tne  past  two  years  have  been 
extremely  unfavorable  for  the  growing  of  peas,  with  the  result  that  the  American  crop 
has  been  materially  reduced  and  rendered  unprofitable  to  the  American  farmer,  not- 
withstanding the  high  prices  obtained  for  the  peas.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  American 
farmer  will  continue  to  grow  peas,  and  with  a  return  to  normal  conditions  will  be  able 
to  produce  all  of  the  peas  required  for  consumption  in  this  country,  provided  the  pres- 
ent duty  is  maintained.  It  peas  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list  or  the  duty 
reduced,  we  are  firmly  of  the  belief  that  the  American  farmer  would  abandon  the 
growing  of  peas,  and  that  the  United  States  would  then  be  dependent  entirely  upon 
foreign  countries  for  all  peas  consumed  here. 

Our  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  split  peas  and  the  handling  of  dried  peas 
covers  a  period  of  Upwards  of  20  years,  and  our  opinions  are  based  upon  such  experi- 
ence. 

The  present  duties  either  upon  dried  splits  or  upon  split  peas  do  not  under  normal 
conditions  effect  the  price  to  the  consumer.  During  our  experience  in  the  split  pea 
business  we  have  sold  split  peas  at  varying  prices  according  to  market  price  of  raw 
material.  Our  selling  price  to  the  wholesale  grocers  has  varied  from  1}  cents  per 
pound  to  3)  cents  per  pound,  without  seeing  any  change  in  the  retail  price  of  the  com- 
modity to  the  consumer.  The  consumer  also  universally  buys  split  peas  in  lots  of 
1  pound  at  a  time,  and-  the  retail  trade  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  consuming 
territory  of  the  United  States  have  almost  universally  maintained  the  price  of  5  cents 
per  pound  to  the  consumer. 

Present  prices  of  split  peas  and  of  dried  peas  are  abnormal,  owing  to  the  universal 
scarcity  of  the  pea  crop  throughout  the  world. 


Filed  by  Hon.  Henry  McMorran,  M.  C. 


Michigan  Cereal  Co., 
By  David  McMorran, 

Treasurer. 
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Orchids,  palms,  azaleas,  and  all  other  decorative  or  greenhouse  plants 
and  cut  flowers,  preserved  or  fresh,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  lily 
of  the  valley  pips,  tulip,  narcissus,  begonia,  and  gloxinia  bulbs,  one  dollar 
per  thousand;  hyacinth,  astilbe,  dielytra,  and  lily  of  the  valley  clumps,  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand;  lily  bulbs  and  calla  bulbs,  five  dollars 
per  thousand;  peony,  Iris  Xsunpierii  or  Germanica,  canna,  dahlia,  and 
amaryllis  bulbs,  ten  dollars  per  thousand;  all  other  bulbs,  bulbous  root  or 
conns  which  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers  or  foliage,  fifty  cents  per  thousand. 
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BULBS. 

TESTTMOHY  OF  ABTHUB  COWEE,  BEELHf,  V.  T. 

The  witness  was  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Cowbe.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the^  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  I  am  here  this  afternoon  representing  and  voicing 
the  sentiment  and  request  of  what  I  estimate  to  be  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  the  gladiolus  acreage  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
this  I  represent  the  American  Gladioli  Society.  This  society  is  com- 
posed not  only  of  commercial  but  also  of  amateurs^  and  at  a  meeting 
in  Chicago  last  August  they  voiced  the  same  sentiment  and  request 
which  I  shall  later  mention  to  you.  The  growth  of  this  industry — 
the  cultivation  of  gladioli  bulbs — during  the  past  10  years  has  been 
exceptional,  due  largely  to  the  great  improvement  made  in  this 
flower  as  well  as  increasing  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the  corn,  rendering 
it  useful  under  adverse  climatic  and  soil  conditions.  These  achieve- 
ments have  been  largely  through  American  hybridizers,  professional 
and  amateur,  by  whose  untiring  efforts  and  free  expenditures  of 
money  the  gladiolus  has  become  the  most  popular  or  all  flowers 
and  within  reach  of  the  poor  classes. 

Prior  to  the  tariff  act  of  1909  foreign-grown  gladioli  bulbs  bore  a 
duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  the  revision  of  1909  reduced  this 
duty  to  50  cents  per  thousand  specific.  This  revision  had  hardly 
gone  into  effect  before  American  growers  were  besieged  with  applica- 
tions from  Holland  and  German  growers  for  small  planting  stock. 
These  foreign  growers  heretofore  were  glad  to  secure  our  regular 
blooming-size  bulbs  and  were  to  all  appearances  content  with  the 
growing  of  hardy  bulbs  such  as  tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissus,  etc., 
for  which  their  soils  are  more  suitable  for  growing.  You  can  readily 
appreciate  that,  with  the  cheap  labor  which  these  foreign  growers 
employ,  it  was  not  a  hard  task  for  them  to  make  serious  inroads  upon 
our  American  growers,  returning  our  own  standard  varieties  at  prices 
below  the  reach  of  the  average  grower  but  at  handsome  profits  to 
themselves. 

I  have  several  samples  of  what  we  call  the  heart  bulblets,  or  heart 
conns,  which  have  to  be  grown  from  one  to  three  years  before  they 

Eroduce  blooming  bulbs.  Some  conns,  however,  will  produce 
looming  bulbs  in  two  years,  but  rarely  in  one  year.  The  different- 
sized  bulbs,  too,  as  they  are  grown  from  the  bulblets,  command 
different  pnces.  For  instance,  the  large  bulbs,  which  you  see  there, 
are  called  by  the  foreign  people  "top  size,"  and  bring  a  higher  price 
than  those  which  are  smaller. 

Why  this  change  in  the  tariff  or  by  whom  requested,  I  am  unable 
to  state;  suffice  it  to  say  that  American  growers  of  gladioli  bulbs 
were  not  responsible,  for  if  they  had  been,  provision  would  have  been 
made  for  the  different  sizes  of  bulbs,  and  stages  of  development 
would  have  been  taken  into  consideration  and  your  speaker  would 
have  escaped  a  dilemma  which  confronted  him  some  three  years  ago 
when  importing  some  23  barrels  of  small  bulblets,  hard  and  soft, 
upon  which  the  collector  of  customs  demanded  a  duty  of  50  cents 
per  thousand,  which  duty  was  prohibitive,  compelling  the  return  of 
the  stock.    Later  your  speaker  had  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
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this  matter  for  a  different  ruling  than  that  made  by  the  port  collector 
and  a  consistent  ruling  was  made  so  far  as  the  small  bulblets,  hard 
and  soft,  were  concerned. 

First,  we  contend  that  the  gladiolus  industry  has  become  suffi- 
ciently important,  so  that  our  product,  instead  of  being  classified  as 
u other  bulbs/'  they  should  take  their  place  with  the  tulip,  narcissus, 
begonia,  and  lily  bulbs  and  be  classified  as  " gladiolus  bulbs."  Sec-, 
ond,  that  all  gladioli  bulbs  or  bulblets,  hard  or  soft,  measuring  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  under  should  be  admitted  duty 
free.  Third,  that  all  gladioli  bulbs  or  conns  measuring  above  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  should  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem, 

Mr.  Harbison.  You  advocate  transferring  them  from  the  basket 
clause  in  bulbs,  your  product,  into  that  part  of  paragraph  263  which 
classifies  the  lily  of  the  valley,  tulips,  and  roxania  bulbs  ? 

Mr.  Cowee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harbison.  The  result  would  be  to  raise  the  ad  valorem  equiv- 
alent 5.23  to  15.26,  or  practically  tripling  the  duty. 

Mr.  Cowee.  The  duty  as  it  is  now  is  50  cents  per  thousand.  The 
gladioli  bulbs  are  classified  as  "all  other  bulbs  that  are  grown  for 
their  flowers,  50  cents  per  thousand."  What  we  hold  is  that  they 
should  be  classified  as  gladioli  bulbs,"  and  carry  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  as  heretofore. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  at  the  present  time  the  ad  valorem  equivalent, 
the  duties  they  do  pay,  is  only  5.23  per  cent,  because  they  only  import 
the  big  ones  ? 

Mr.  Cowee.  That  depends  altogether  upon  the  prices  of  the  bulbs. 
You  take  a  bulb  which  you  can  purchase  on  the  other  side  say  at  $2 
a  thousand,  the  net  price  here  would  be  $2.50  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Harbison.  We  have  all  those  figures  worked  out  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  they  give  us  an  average.  The  average  ad  valorem 
equivalent  to  that  rate,  if  your  products  are  to  be  left  m  this  basket 
clause,  would  be  to  only  give  them  a  5  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  Cowee.  What  we  ask  for  is  25  per  cent  on  blooming  size  bulbs, 
and  to  allow  all  bulbs  below  the  blooming  size  to  come  m  duty  free 
the  same  as  seed. 

One  of  the  principal  points  I  wish  to  impress  upon  your  minds  is 
that  the  extensive  growing  of  gladioli  was  and  is  to-day  a  truly 
American  industry.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  by  us  is  from  $9  to  $15 
per  week  for  10  hours  per  day,  while  foreign  growers  are  able  to 
secure  equally  skilled  labor  for  from  $4.50  to  $7.50  per  week  for  12 
hours  per  day.  Now,  in  order  to  conserve  American  labor  and 
encourage  the  further  development  of  this  industry  by  Americans 
the  majority  of  the  growers  oi  the  United  States,  whose  signatures  I 
have,  believe  we  are  entitled  to  and  petition  for  a  protective  duty  of 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  regular  merchantable  size  bulbs. 

Now.  I  am  not  posted  as  to  that.  I  took  this  from  a  Hollander, 
who  told  me  the  committee  would  probably  know  more  about  those 
figures  than  I  do. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sib:  We,  the  undersigned  growers  of  gladiolus  bulbs  in  the  United 
8tates,  realiang  the  inroads  made  in  our  business  by  foreign  growers,  on  account  of  the 
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change  in  custom  duty  from  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  50  cents  per  thousand  bulbs 
specific  duty,  and  realizing  that  many  of  our  standard  varieties  originating  with  us  are 
taken  abroad,  grown  by  cheap  labor  and  returned  to  the  United  States  at  unprofitable 
prices  for  American  growers,  would  respectfully  petition  Congress  to  revise  the  tariff 
upon  gladiolus  bulbs  so  that  blooming  bulbs  of  any  variety  or  mixture  above  five- 
eighths  inch  in  diameter  shall  demand  a  custom  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  that 
bulblets,  hard  or  soft,  five-eighths  inch  in  diameter  and  less  shall  be  admitted  duty  free. 

Arthur  Coweb,  Berlin,  N.  Y\ 

TELEGRAM  FBOM  D.  M.  FERRY   ft   CO. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  17, 1913. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Doremus, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Is  committee  arranging  to  retain  specific  duties  on  bulbs  and  seeds,  paragraphs  263 
and  266?  As  explained  to  you,  we  desire  specific  rates,  not  ad  valorem.  We  think 
rates  could  well  he  somewhat  lower,  but  are  immensely  anxious  that  specific  basis  be 
retained.    Kindly  answer  at  our  expense. 

D.  M.  Ferry  A  Co. 
PAHAGRAPH  864. 

Stocks,  cuttings,  or  seedlings  of  Myrobolan  plum,  Mahaleb  or  Maggard 
cherry,  Manettl  mnltiflora  and  briar  rose,  three  years  old  or  less,  one  dollar 
per  thousand  plants ;  stocks,  cuttings,  or  seedlings  of  pear,  apple,  quince,  and 
the  Saint  Julien  plum,  three  years  old  or  less,  two  dollars  per  thousand  plants ; 
rose  plants,  budded,  grafted,  or  grown  on  their  own  roots,  four  cents  each; 
stocks,  cuttings  and  seedlings  of  all  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  deciduous 
and  evergreen  shrubs  and  vines,  and  all  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and  vines 
commonly  known  as  nursery  or  greenhouse  stock,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  seotion,  twenty-live  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

SEEDLINGS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  IRVING  BOUSE,  REPRESENTING  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  NURSERYMEN,  OF  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Rouse.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen.  This  association  embraces  practically 
the  entire  nursery  interest  of  the  United  States.  We  have  also  with 
us  delegates  from  the  Ornamental  Growers  Association. 

Previous  to  the  last  tariff  act  we  had  a  mixed  specific  and  ad 
valorem  duty,  and  at  the  reauest  of  this  association  Congress  changed 
the  law  to  a  straight  specific  duty  on  seedlings,  as  follows:  Stocks, 
cuttings,  or  seedlings  of  Myrobolan  plum,  Manaleb  and  Mazzard 
cherry,  3  years  old  or  less,  $1  per  thousand  plants;  and  on  apple,  pear, 
and  quince  stocks,  $2  per  thousand.  This  specific  duty  was  what 
the  nursery  trade  was  anxious  to  secure  and  what  we  especially 
desire  to  have  retained  in  the  pending  bill.  It  is  really  of  much  more 
importance  than  the  rate  of  auty. 

We  ask  for  a  specific  duty  such  as  we  now  have,  because. these  goods 
are  an  annual  crop,  like  corn  or  potatoes,  and  are  affected  by  the 
weather  and  climatic  conditions,  and  thus  subject  to  violent  fluctua- 
tions in  price.  At  least  85  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  bought  from  three  to 
nine  months  in  advance  or  the  actual  delivery,  as  the  goods  can  only 
be  shipped  in  winter,  when  the  growth  is  completed  and  the  plants 
dormant.  Now,  the  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  crop  unsold  in  Europe 
at  the  beginning  of  the  shipping  season  fixes  the  price,  as  far  as  the 
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United  States  appraisers'  valuation  for  duty  is  concerned,  of  the 
entire  crop.  If  the  demand  is  heavy  or  the  crop  poor,  the  price  for 
this  unsold  balance  is  higher  than  the  85  per  cent  of  the  stock  pur- 
chased early,  and  there  is  no  way  whereby  the  early  buyer  can  tell 
what  the  market  is  at  the  time  of  shipment,  and  he  is  thus  liable  to 
fines  and  penalties  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  enters  his  invoices  at 
actual  purchased  prices,  which  are  or  may  be  lower  than  the  market 
price  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Appraisers.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
price  for  the  unsold  balance  goes  down,  the  importer  does  not  benefit, 
as  he.must  pay  on  invoice  prices  even  if  they  are  higher  than  market 
rates  at  the  time  of  shipment.  This  creates  an  almost  intolerable 
situation.    A  straight  specific  duty  avoids  this  trouble  entirely. 

On  stocks,  cuttings,  or  seedlings  of  Myrobolan  plum,  Mahaleb  and 
Mazzard  cherry,  Manetti,  Multiflora,  and  Brier  roses,  3  years  old 
or  less,  we  ask  that  the  present  rate  of  $1  per  thousand  plants  be 
continued. 

The  average  prices  quoted  the  past  season  by  five  of  the  leading 
French  nurseries  are,  $9  for  Myrobolan  plum,  $5  for  Mahaleb  and  $8 
for  Mazzard  cherry,  and  $8  for  rose  stocks,  an  average  of  $7.50  per 
thousand  on  which  our  present  rate  of  $1  per  thousand  amounts  to 
13.2  per  cent  ad  valorem;  the  average  price  on  stocks  quoted  the  past 
season  taken  from  the  five  leading  French  nurseries  is,  pear  $8  per 
thousand,  apple  $7.77,  quince  $6,  so  that  the  average  for  the  entire 
list  is  $7.77,  and  under  the  present  duty  schedule  of  $2  per  thousand 
we  are  paving  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

A  specific  duty  also  tends  to  lessen  the  planting  of  seedlings  of 
inferior  size  and  quality  which  do  not  produce  strong  and  healthy 
trees  and  which  when  met  by  a  specific  auty  do  not  seek  a  market  in 
the  United  States.  Previousto  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act  very 
little  of  this  stock  was  grown  in  this  country.  To-day  at  least  80  per 
cent  of  all  the  apple  seedlings  planted  are  grown  here,  with  a  less 
quantity  of  other  items. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  ask  that  the  present  specific  duty  on 
these  items  be  retained. 

Rose  plants,  budded,  grafted,  or  grown  on  their  own  roots,  4  cents 
each.  Stocks,  cuttings,  and  seedlings  of  all  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  deciduous  and  evergreen,  shrubs  and  vines  commonly  known 
as  nursery  or  greenhouse  stock,  not  specially  provided  for  in  the 
section  of  this  act,  25  per  cent  aa  valorem. 

This  latter  rate  is  necessary.  We  formerly  paid  for  unskilled  labor 
from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day.  We  are  now  paying  $1.75  to  $2  per  day 
for  the  same  labor.  In  France  and  Holland,  where  most  of  the  stock 
comes  from,  there  has  been  no  material  increase  in  labor  in  the  past 
10  years. 

The  average  price  for  nursery  labor  in  France  is  40  to  50  cents  per 
day  for  11  hours,  and  from  30  to  50  cents  per  day  for  women.  And 
b  Holland  from  30  to  60  cents  per  day  for  12  hours?  as  against  $1.75 
to  $2  per  day  for  9  or  10  hours'  work  in  the  nurseries  of  the  United 
States.  When  it  is  realized  that  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  rose 
plant  is  labor,  it  is  readily  seen  that  we  must  have  some  measure  of 
protection. 

The  soil,  climate,  and  moisture  conditions  of  Holland,  with  her 
cheap  labor,  are  particularly  adapted  to  turning  out  rose  plants  quickly 
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The  Hollander  grows  from  50,000  to  60,000  plants  to  the  acre.  Here 
we  grow  from  18,000  to  20,000  per  acre.  He  produces  large  bushes, 
but  the  growth  is  forced,  the  wood  soft  and  pithy,  and  the  plants  do 
not  succeed,  seldom  surviving  over  a  year.  The  public  does  not  know 
this,  and  buys  the  plants  because  they  are  cheap. 

Nursery  stock  is  in  its  nature  perishable;  it  must  be  sold  when  it 
arrives  at  the  marketable  age  and  size.  If  it  is  not  then  sold  it  is  dug 
and  burned;  it  can  not  be  laid  on  the  shelf  and  be  carried  over  to 
another  season,  like  merchandise.  This  condition  led  to  the  dumping 
of  large  consignments  of  stock  from  Europe  to  be  sold  by  auction  on 
commission,  and  all  that  was  received  above  freight  and  expenses 
was  clear  gain.  This  was  largely  done  previous  to  the  duty  of  25  per 
cent  which  the  goods  now  carry. 

We  ask  that  the  present  rate  ol  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  trees, 
shrubs,  and  evergreens  known  as  nursery  stock  be  retained. 

The  present  rates  of  duty  are  now  satisfactory,  and  there  is  lees 
friction  and  fewer  misunderstandings  in  administering  the  law  than 
at  any  time  within  the  last  20  years. 

We  also  ask  that  evergreen  seedlings  now  on  the  free  list  should  be 
defined  by  the  words  "three  years  old  or  less." 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  jrou  not  think,  with  the  tendency  of  modern 
times  toward  reforestation,  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  impede  the 
importation  of  evergreen  seedlings  ? 

Mr.  Rouse.  Exactly  so;  we  do  not  ask  for  any  duty.  We  simply 
ask  that  the  age  should  be  defined.  Evergreen  seedlings  to  be  trans- 
planted should  not  be  more  than  three  years  old.  Under  this  ruling, 
as  made  by  the  United  States  appraisers,  a  seedling  may  be  20  years 
old  and  20  feet  high,  and  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  intended  to  have 
such  old  or  large  trees  brought  in  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Even  the  bringing  in  of  old  and  large  trees  to  be 
transplanted  would  be  a  good  thing,  do  you  not  think  ? 

Mr.  Rouse.  They  can  not  reforest  with  large  trees;  that  is 
impossible. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  should  think  that  anything  they  can  transport 
across  the  ocean  could  be  transplanted. 

Mr.  Rouse.  It  would  cost  too  much,  and  it  would  not  be  feasible 
to  plant  such  large  trees.  It  was  intended  to  transplant  these  seed* 
lings,  but  they  simply  left  out  the  age  definition,  ana  by  leaving  that 
out  the  large  trees  were  allowed  to  come  in. 

PARAGRAPH  265. 

Potatoes,  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds. 

For  potatoes,  see  also  James  W.  Nye,  page  2751. 

POTATOES. 
BRIEF  OF  F.  B.  VAVDEGBIFT  ft  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Philadelphia,  March  9, 191t. 
Hon.  Oscae  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Way 9  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  The  recent  shortage  of  the  potato  crop  in  this  country,  necessitating  the 
importation  of  great  quantities,  has  brought  to  our  attention  a  condition  which  should 
be  remedied  by  legislation.  The  shortage  affected  not  only  this  country,  but  the 
Continent  of  Europe  as  well,  so  that  the  different  countries  affected  had  only  Ireland 
and  Scotland  to  draw  supplies  from. 
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Germany,  although  the  largest  producer  of  potatoes  in  the  world,  in  the  fall  of  last 
year  removed  the  duty  from  them,  which  at  once  gave  them  an  advantage  over  this, 
country  of  25  cents  a  bushel,  and  was  therefore  in  a  position  to  obtain  not  only  a 
better  grade  of  potatoes,  but  if  their  needs  warranted  it,  could  prevent  the  buyers 
in  this  country  going  into  the  markets  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  obtain  such  an  im- 
portant article  of  food  until  Germany  was  supplied. 

We  do  not  know  the  manner  of  accomplishing  this  legislation  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment, but  we  do  know  from  the  history  of  tariff  legislation  in  this  country  that  several 
months  would  elapse  before  the  people  would  receive  the  benefit  and  there  would  be 
no  remedy  when  such  shortage  occurred  while  Congress  was  not  in  session. 

We  deem  such  a  condition  should  be  remedied  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  espe- 
cially at  this  time  when  there  is  such  a  cry  about  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  we  there- 
fore have  the  honor  to  direct  your  attention  to  same  for  the  purpose  of  investigation 
and  with  the  view  to  having  an  act  passed  authorizing  the  President  to  remove  or 
reduce  the  duty  (as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary)  for  a  certain  period  of  time  on 
any  staple  article  of  food  whenever  satisfactory  evidence  shall  be  produced  to  him 
showing  that  there  is  a  shortage  and  such  shortage  will  necessitate  the  importation  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  such  staple  to  meet  the  demand. 

We  attach  herewith  a  statement  issued  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  showing  the  extent 
of  the  potato  production  of  the  world,  and  your  committee  will  find  upon  investigation 
that  this  country  is  now  drawing  supplies  only  from  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
We  are,  yours,  respectfully, 

F.  B.  Vandkqrift  &  Co. 

[Inclostire.] 
Imports  and  Exports  op  Potatoes,  1901-1911. 

The  recent  announcement  that  large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  lends  interest  to  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  potatoes  dur- 
ing a  term  of  years.  While  the  production  of  potatoes  in  the  United  States  is  usually 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  population,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
occasions  following  short  crops  in  the  United  States  on  which  considerable  quantities 
were  imported.  On  other  occasions,  when  there  were  shortages  abroad  and  large  crops 
in  the  United  States2  considerable  quantities  were  exported.  The  total  imports  of 
potatoes  into  the  United  States  in  the  last  10  years  aggregated  22,845,634  bushels, 
valued  at  $10,986,770,  or  about  48  cents  per  bushel,  this  valuation  being  based  upon 
the  wholesale  market  price  in  the  countries  from  which  imported  and  does  not,  there- 
fore, include  the  cost  of  transportation  or  duties  paid,  the  rate  of  duty  being  25  cents 
per  bushel  of  60  pounds  both  under  the  present  law  and  its  immediate  predecessor. 
The  exports  of  potatoes  from  the  United  States  during  the  same  decade  amounted  to 
10,900,566  bushels,  valued  at  $8,413,675,  an  average  of  77  cents  per  bushel. 

Potatoes  imported  into  the  United  States  come  chiefly  from  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
Bermuda  in  America,  and  Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  France  in 
Europe,  while  in  recent  years  small  quantities  have  also  been  brought  from  China, 
Australia,  and  the  Canary  Islands.  The  potatoes  exported  go  chiefly  to  the  West 
Indies,  Central  America,  and  Canada,  the  largest  quantities  usually  go  to  Cuba, 
Canada,  and  Panama  and  lesser  quantities  to  other  Central  American  States  and  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  Small  quantities  have  also  been  sent  in  recent  years  to  China, 
Hongkong,  British  Guiana,  the  Philippine  Islands,  French  Oceania,  and  certain  of  the 
South  American  countries,  but  practically  none  to  Europe,  which,  although  a  large 
consumer  of  potatoes,  is  also  a  large  producer. 

The  world's  potato  crops,  so  far  as  it  can  be  measured  statistically,  runs  between 
5,000,000,000  and  6,000,000,000  bushels  per  annum,  but  these  figures  do  not  include  the 
production  of  China,  North  Africa,  and  most  of  South  America,  the  original  home  of  the 
potato,  which  was  found  under  cultivation  in  South  America  by  the  Spanish  discov- 
erers and  transplanted  to  Spain  and  thence  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  Germany  is  by 
far  the  largest  single  producer  of  potatoes,  her  total  crop  for  1909,  the  latest  available 
figures,  being  l,716,000,000"bu8hels,  against  1,173,000,000  in  European  Russia,  613,000,- 
000  in  France,  480,000,000  in  Austria,  184,000,000  in  Hungary,  137,000,000  in  Great 
Britain,  120,000,000  in  Ireland,  99,000,000  in  Canada,  and  377,000,000  in  the  United 
States. 

New  York  is  the  largest  potato-producing  State  in  the  United  States,  her  product  in 
1910  being  44,500,000  bushels,  against  35,000,000  in  Michigan,  28,000,000  in  Maine, 
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28,000,000  in  Pennsylvania,  25,000,000  in  Wisconsin,  15,000,000  in  Ohio,  12,666,000 
in  Illinois,  12,250,000  in  Iowa,  and  about  10,000,000  bushels  each  in  Minnesota  and 
New  Jersey,  while  practically  all  the  remaining  States  are  represented  with  totals 
ranging  from  1,000,000  to  8,000,000  bushels  each. 

The  largest  importation  of  potatoes  during  the  past  decade  occurred  in  1909,  being 
8,333,000  bushels;  the  largest  exports  of  the  decade  occurred  in  1911,  being  2,333,000 
bushels. 

PAKAGBAPH  266. 

Seeds:  Castor  beans  or  seeds,  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty  pounds; 
flaxseed  or  linseed  and  other  oil  seeds  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion, twenty  five  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty-six  pounds;  poppy  seed,  fifteen  cents 
per  bushel;  mushroom  spawn,  and  spinach  seed,  one  cent  per  pound;  beet, 
except  sugar  beet,  carrot,  corn  salad,  parsley,  parsnip,  radish,  turnip  and 
ruta-baga  seed,  four  cents  per  pound;  cabbage,  collard,  kale,  and  kohl-rabl 
seed,  eight  cents  per  pound;  egg  plant  and  pepper  seed,  twenty  cents  per 
pound;  seeds  of  all  kinds  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  ten 
cents  per  pound. 

OIL  SEEDS. 

TESTIMONY    OF    HON.    W.   E.   HUMPHREY,   A  BEPRESEFTA- 
TIVE  Iff  CONGRESS  FROM  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  file  a 
brief  presented  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Seattle  in  regard  to 
soya  beans  and  other  oil-producing  seeds.  We  are  not  able  to  raise 
any  of  these  oil  seeds  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  we  are  so  far  away 
from  the  South  that  the  freight  rates  are  prohibitive  on  cotton  seed. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  only  one  sentence, 
and  then  I  will  file  the  brief,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  given  attention 
because  it  means  a  great  deal  to  the  dairy  industry  of  our  country. 
It  says: 

The  Manchurian  soya  beans,  which  during  the  past  four  years  have  entered  exten- 
sively into  international  trade,  yields,  by  crushing,  only  about  12  per  cent  oil,  or  240 
pounds  per  ton;  hence  the  proposed  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  on  soya-bean 
oil  amount*  to  only  60  cents  per  ton  of  beans  crushed,  while  the  present  rate  on  a  tou 
of  beans  ib  $15. 

I  call  the  committee's  attention  to  that  to  show  that  under  present 
conditions  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  bring  soya  beans  or  any  of 
this  seed  into  this  country  and  crush  it  here.  Wnat  we  wish  on  the 
Pacific  coast  is  the  tariff  so  adjusted  th&t  the  beans  can  be  brought 
in  and  the  work  done  here,  and  they  ask  for  a  lowering  of  the  tariff 
on  the  bean  itself  and  an  increase  on  the  oil. 

I  also  shall  present  a  number  of  telegrams  from  industries  in  the  Pacific 
northwest  protesting  against  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  macaroni, 
and  I  shall  read  only  one,  a  brief  one,  which  gives  the  substance  of  all. 
This  is  from  the  Fisher  Flouring  Mill  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  flouring 
mill  companies  on  the  Pacific  coast: 

Hon.  W.  E.  Humphrey, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  believe  if  duty  is  removed  from  macaroni  that  it  will  mean  flooding  this  country 
with  Italian  macaroni  manufactured  with  cheap  labor  and  from  Russian  flour.  Will 
appreciate  your  support  in  maintaining  present  duty. 

Fishsr  Flouring  Mill  Co. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  file  a  letter  from  one  of  the  brewer- 
ies asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  rice*  in  fact,  asking  that 
rice  and  nops  be  placed  on  the  free  list.  This  letter  sets  out  that  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  rice  is  now  grown  in  the  States  of  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas  more  cheaply  than  in  Siam,  India,  China,  Japan, 
or  any  other  of  the  countries  of  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Longs  worth.  Is  that  in  the  interest  of  the  ultimate  consumer 
of  rice  or  the  ultimate  consumer  of  beer? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  imagine  the  ultimate  consumer  of  beer,  but  inas- 
much as  they  are  asking  that  rice  go  on  the  free  list  I  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  this  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Kttchin.  Do  you  favor  rice  going  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Humphrey,  i  es. 

Mr.  Kitohin.  You  do  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Especially  in  view  of  the  action  you  will  probably 
take  on  lumber.    [Laughter.] 

The  documents  filed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  are  as  follows: 

New  Shattle  Chamber  op  Commerce, 

Seattle,  Wash.,  January  7, 1913. 
Hon.  W.  £.  Humphrey, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  telegram  of  December  4,  on  the  subject  of  the  revision 
of  the  tariff  on  soya  beans;  we  herewith  attach  for  your  information  a  brief  on  this 
subject  prepared  for  the  chamber.  As  you  no  doubt  are  advised,  the  Washington 
State  Dairymen's  Association  has  strongly  indorsed  the  appeal  for  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  on  this  article  along  the  lines  suggested. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  B.  Yandell,  Secretary. 

EFFECT  OF  TARIFF  ON  FOREIGN  OIL  SEEDS,  OILS,  AND  OIL  MILLING. 

A  large  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  this 
country,  and  especially  to  the  Pacific  coast,  if  peanuts,  soya  beans,  sesame  seed, 
China  wood  oil  seed  or  nuts  (Aleurites  fordii  and  AleuriUs  Uordaia),  when  imported 
for  crushing,  were  placed  on  the  free  list  in  the  pending  revision,  and  a  small  duty 
placed  on  the  oil  and  oil  cake  made  from  these  seeds,  to  compensate  for  the  difference 
m  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad. 

The  large  andgrowing  demand  in  this  country  for  such  vegetable  oils  as  peanut  oil, 
•oya  bean  oil,  China  wood  oil,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  sesame  seed  oil,  is  now  entirely 
supplied  with  oils  manufactured  in  European  and  Asiatic  oil  mills.  Our  present  pro- 
tective tariff  policy  reverses  itself  with  respect  to  those  commodities,  in  taxing  a 
high  rate  of  duty  on  the  raw  material — the  oilseeds — while  the  finished  products  made 
from  those  seeds — the  oils  and  oil  cakes — is  admitted  duty  free. 

This  condition  has  excluded  the  American  oil  mills  from  participatingjin  a  business 
which  of  right  belongs  to  them,  while  foreign  and  Asiatic  oil  mills  a  e  enjoying  a 
lucrative  business  under  the  protection  our  tariff  gives  them.  In  this  connection,  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  European  oil  mills  are  furnishing  us  with  the  oils 
above  mentioned  from  seeds  that  they  themselves  must  import.  A  considerable 
portion  of  our  imports  of  soya  bean  oil  is  made  in  England  from  beans  brought  from 
Manchuria,  but  perhaps  a  larger  percentage  is  made  in  Japan  from  beans  also  grown 
in  Manchuria. 

Much  of  the  peanut  oil  we  import  comes  from  France,  made  there  from  shelled 
peanuts  brought  from  China,  India,  and  Africa,  admitted  duty  free  in  France.  Should 
the  American  oil  miller  attempt  to  crush  peanuts  in  this  country,  he  must  pay  a  duty 
of  1  cent  per  pound. 

A  large  part  of  the  coconut  oil  we  import  is  also  made  in  France,  from  nuts  grown 
in  the  Philippines.  The  coconut  oil  would  be  made  in  this  country  if  our  tariff  would 
give  a  little  encouragement  to  the  crushers. 

In  this  country  oil  milling  is  practically  confined  to  cotton  seed  and  flaxseed,  while 
in  several  European  countries  a  very  large  milling  business  has  been  built  up  by 
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crushing  imported  seeds,  included  imported  cotton  and  flax  seed.  The  large  domestic 
production  of  flaxseed  and  cotton  seed,  of  course,  would  never  allow  the  crushing  of 
foreign-grown  oil  seeds  to  assume  anywhere  near  the  relative  importance  in  this 
country  that  it  does  in  Europe,  but  our  oil  mills  should  be  allowed  to  supply  whatever 
demand  there  is  in  this  country  for  vegetable  oil  made  from  foreign-grown  seeds. 

No  interests  in  this  country  would  be  hurt  by  putting  those  oil  seeds  on  the  free 
list  when  to  be  used  for  crushing.  With  respect  to  the  soya  bean,  it  has  been  attempted 
to  grow  this  bean  for  upwards  of  40  years  in  the  United  States.  It  has  received  much 
attention  from  our  agricultural  press  and  experiment  stations,  yet  this  bean  can  not 
be  obtained  in  commercial  quantities  in  any  section  of  the  country  to-day  at  a  price 
permitting  it  to  be  used  for  crushing,  notwithstanding  that  the  growing  of  it  is  pro- 
tected to  the  extent  of  45  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds,  or  $15  per  ton,  in  our  tariff. 
a  In  no  locality  in  this  country  could  a  carload  of  soya  beans  be  obtained  at  the  present 
time,  it  being  grown  mainly  for  hay  and  soilage,  and  no  doubt  the  growers  would  be 
benefited  could  they  obtain  soya  beans  for  seed,  free  of  duty,  same  as  they  can  grass 
and  clover  seed.  It  apparently  does  not  pay  them  to  produce  soya  beans  for  seed. 
The  present  ruling  prices  in  the  Southern  States  where  grown  is  from  $2  to  $2.60  per 
bushel  of  60  pounds. 

The  variety  of  Manchurian-grown  soya  beans  exported  and  used  for  crushing  is  not 
an  edible  bean  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  not  eaten  in  Manchuria, 
China,  or  Japan,  but  used  exclusively  in  those  countries  for  crushing.  In  fact,  no 
variety  of  soya  Deans  would  ever  come  into  competition  in  this  country  with  our 
edible  beans  as  food  for  the  table,  being  unpalatable,  but  are  a  most  valuable  food  for 
farm  animals. 

Sesame  seed  and  wood-oil  nuts  or  seed  are  not  grown  in  commercial  quantities  in 
the  United  States  or  possessions,  and  the  domestic  production  of  peanuts  is  insuffi- 
cient to  supply  the  demand  for  confectionery  and  similar  uses  and  are  not  crushed  for 
oil  to  any  extent  in  this  country. 

If  the  oils  we  now  import  could  be  brought  into  the  country  in  the  seed  and  crushed 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  such  other  sections  of  the  country  where  the  supply  of  oil 
cake  is  short,  the  dairy,  poultry,  and  live-stock  interests  and  the  agriculturist  in 
general  would  receive  great  benefit  therefrom  as  the  resultant  oil  cake  would  supply 
the  high  protein  feed  and  fertilizer  so  much  required.  The  long  haul  from  where 
cottonseed  and  flaxseed  are  crushed  in  this  country  prevents  them  now  from  obtain- 
ing a  sufficient  supply.  The  Pacific  coast  section,  where  no  oil  seeds  of  any  kind  are 
grown  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  the  climatic  conditions  being  unfavorable,  would 
Be  especially  benefited. 

An  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  oil  cakes  would  increase  and  lower  the  cost  of 
production  and  a't  the  same  tune  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  our  evermore  im- 
poverished soils. 

Oil  cake  made  from  imported  seeds  brings  to  us  from  foreign  countries  a  supply 
of  soil  fertility  or  plant  food  in  the  form  of  highly  available  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acia, 
and  potash — contained  in  such  a  large  percentage  in  the  soya  bean  and  peanut — 
to  compensate  for  the  soil  fertility  now  snipped  out  of  the  country  in  the  cereals  we 
export.  The  soya  bean  oil  cake  meal  and  peanut  oil  cake  meal  have  no  equals  as 
vegetable  fertilizing  products,  and  in  this  respect  puts  us  on  a  par  with  England, 
Denmark,  and  other  European  countries  importing  oil  seeds.  The  importance  of  an 
abundance  of  cheap  oil  cakes  was  fully  recognized  years  ago  in  these  countries,  and 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  large  crop  yields  per  acre,  as  compared  with  ours 
and  their  agricultural  prosperity. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  the  conservation  of  our  soils  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  No  class  of  fertilizer  is  so  desirable  as  that  obtained  through  oil  cake 
meal,  which,  after  first  being  fed  to  our  farm  animals  and  supplying  them  with  the 
most  valuable  and  palatable  class  of  nutrition,  leaves  in  the  manure  a  large,  percentage 
of  humus  soil  fertility  and  plant  food. 

When  fixing  the  rate  of  duty  on  oil  seeds,  oil  and  oil  cake,  it  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  when  crushing  a  ton  of  soya  beans,  only  about  37  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  resultant  product  is  in  the  oil,  and  that  74  per  cent  of  the  value  is  in 
the  cake,  while  in  crushing  peanuts,  about  75  per  cent  of  the  value  is  in  the  oil.  In 
flax  seed  the  oil  value  of  the  output  is  about  70  per  cent,  and  in  cotton  seed,  about  50 
per  cent;  therefore,  if  the  tariff  is  changed  so  as  to  permit  crushing  soya  beans  in  this 
country,  whatever  duty  is  placed  on  soya  bean  products,  whether  for  revenue  or 
protection,  the  soya  bean  cake,  as  well  as  the  oil,  should  be  taxed,  the  cake  being  the 
principal  resultant  product. 

The  Manchurian  soya  beans,  which  during  the  past  four  years  have  entered  exten- 
sively into  international  trade,  yield  by  crushing  only  about  12  per  cent  oil,  or  240 
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pounds  per  ton;  hence,  the  proposed  duty  of  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  soya- 
bean oil  amounts  to  only  60  cents  per  ton  of  beans  crushed,  while  the  present  rate  on  a 
ton  of  beans  is  $15,  and  would  not  give  sufficient  protection  to  the  crustier  in  this  coun- 
try, exposed  to  competition  with  Chinese  and  Japanese  oil  mills,  even  if  beans  were 
on  the  tree  list. 

Soya-bean  oil  cake  made  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  oil  mills  has  come  into  this 
country  on  the  Pacific  coast  only  during  the  last  three  years,  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. It  is  made  by  methods  resulting  in  this  cake  containing  from  18  to  22  per  cent 
of  water.  This  excess  of  water  must  be  removed  in  this  country  by  expensive  and 
wasteful  processes  before  the  oil-cake  meal  made  from  it  is  a  staple,  marketable 
product.  As  no  properly  made  soya-bean  oil  cake  can  be  obtained  from  these  coun- 
tries, the  cost  of  soya-bean  oil-cake  meal  is  at  present,  with  duty-free  cake,  higher 
than  it  would  be  with  cake  made  in  oil  mills  in  this  country  by  the  usual  methods* 
and  containing  only  about  8  per  cent  of  moisture,  obviating  paying  freight  on  the 
excess  water  contained  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  made  cake,  and  the  expense  of 
removing  it  in  order  to  prevent  the  meal  from  heating. 

Soya-bean  oil  and  China  wood  oil  comes  into  this  country  mainly  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  this  import  being  largely  in  the  hands  of  English  and  Japanese  firms  with 
branches  in  this  country. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  January  4, 191$. 
Hon.  W.  E.  Humphrey, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Agricultural  interests,  especially  dairymen,  want  soya  beans  and  peanuts  fer  oil 
milling  placed  on  free  list,  thus  permitting  crushing  in  domestic  mills.  Present 
tariff  imposes  duty  on  these  seeds  Dut  exempts  oil  and  cake  made  from  them  from 
duty.  This  now  prohibits  milling  here.  Proposed  new  duty,  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound  on  soya  bean  oil  insufficient  protection  for  domestic  mills  even  with  beans  on 
nee  list.  Please  make  effort  to  have  changes  adopted  as  result  hearing  beginning 
Monday. 

C.  B.  Yandell,  Secretary, 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  J.  CT7LBEETS0N,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  DTTEE- 
STATE  COTTOH  SEED  CBUSHEKS'  ASSOCIATION,  PARIS,  TEX. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Cxjlbektson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
on  behalf  of  the  Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association,  rep- 
resenting that  body,  I  want  to  submit  to  your  committee  my  brief, 
which  has  already  been  filed  with  the  clerk. 

In  reference  to  the  soya-bean  proposition,  the  most  of  the  European 
countries  that  make  this  oil,  that  comes  into  this  country  free  of  duty, 
have  such  beans  imported  into  their  country  free  or  with  little  or  no 
duty.  This  places  the  American  manufacturer  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  in  our  own  case  the  cottonseed-oil  mills  of  the  South  only  operate 
on  an  average  six  months  in  the  year.  If  we  could  have  free  entry 
of  soya  beans  and  such  oleogenous  seeds  as  are  produced  in  foreign 
countries  and  that  now  carry  almost  a  prohibitive  duty,  we  believe 
that  the  mills  of  the  South  and  the  oil  mills  of  this  country  would  be 
decidedly  benefited  by  employing  their  labor  for  a  greater  length  of 
time,  and  consequently  reducing  their  overhead  charges. 

The  supply  of  oils  come  from  Germany,  which  country  has  a  duty 
on  American  cottonseed  oil.  Some  has  come  from  England,  which  of 
course  has  no  duty  on  American  products.  I  do  not  know  whether 
those  other  countries,  like  Austrian-Hungary  and  France,  which  prac- 
tically have  prohibitive  duties  against  American  cottonseed  oil,  export 
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any  of  that  oil  into  our  own  country  free  of  duty  or  not.  If  they  do 
not,  they  certainly  have  the  liberty  of  doing  so.  So  that  we  believe, 
inasmuch  as  the  Government  is  deriving  no  duty  under  this  tax, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  no  beans  are  being  imported,  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  American  manufacturer  to  at  least  gjive  him  the  priv- 
ilege of  producing  something  in  his  own  way  that  is  now  being  pro- 
duced by  these  mills  abroad  that  operate  against  American  oil,  and 
we  ask  that  relief  from  you  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  say  you  want  the  present  duties  retained  on  lard! 

Mr.  Culbertson.   i  es,  sir;  but  that  is  the  other  subject. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  know. 

Mr.  Culbertson.  I  thought  you  had  concluded  on  that  line.  No; 
I  was  dealing  with  the  soya  bean  and  those  oleaginous  seeds  that 
are  grown  abroad  and  on  which  there  is  an  import  duty  of  25  cents 

Eer  oushel,  which  is  practically  prohibitive.    There  is  no  business 
eing  done. 

On  the  other  matter,  lard,  the  brief  practically  makes  our  plea, 
and  that  is,  that  I  think  the  trade  is  menaced  to  some  extent  at  the 

§  resent  time,  but  in  what  degree  it  may  be  in  the  future  menaced 
epends  entirely  on  the  ability  of  the  people  producing  this  cheap 
lard  to  supply  the  trade. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  notice  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  Government 
that  last  year  we  imported  about  $4,400  worth  of  lard  and  exported, 
in  round  numbers,  $64,000,000  worth. 

Mr.  Dixon.  No;  imported  $582  worth  of  lard. 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes.  We  exported  an  amount  equal  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  our  domestic  consumption,  which  amounts  to  something 
under  $100,000,000.  You  spoke  about  the  soya  beans  and  these 
oleaginous  seeds  not  producing  any  revenue.  Lard  produces  no 
revenue  either  I 

Mc.  Culbertson.  Well,  my  knowledge  of  that  particular  subject 
is  really  confined  to  the  complaint  that  was  made  on  the  part  of 
the  packer  and  manufacturer  of  a  compound  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  complaint  was  made  some  months  ago,  indicating  that  his 
products  were  being  displaced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Philip- 
pines by  imports  of  Chinese  hog  lard,  and  not  only  the  pure  lard 
itself  but  the  compound,  in  which,  of  course,  we  are  interested;  that 
they  were  able  to  sell  that  lard  with  duty  paid  at  something  like 
8  or  9  cents  per  pound.  He  expressed  the  fear  that  that  condition 
would  extend  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  yellow  peril  that  we  fear 
so  much  might  come  over  our  whole  country. 

Of  course,  these  are  things  that  might  possibly  happen  in  the 
future;  but  it  has  really  transpired  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  Chinese 
lard  is  being  also  imported  to  the  Pacific  coast.  What  the  magni- 
tude of  that  trade  is  I  do  not  know*  but  it  is  having  a  serious  enect 
and,  according  to  his  advices,  will  ultimately  displace  American 
products  in  those  islands.  We  are  interested,  of  course,  to  the 
extent  that  the  manufacture  of  the  compound  takes  with  it  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  cottonseed  oil,  and  we  do  not  want  anything  to 
interfere  with  that  if  it  may  possibly  be  avoided,  as  is  quite  natural. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Culbertson.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 
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The  witness  filed  the  following  with  the  clerk : 

Thb  Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association, 

Paris,  Tex.,  January  21, 1913. 
Hon.  Osoab  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  my  communication  to  your  committee  of  January  4,  1913, 1  gave 
briefly  some  reasons  as  to  why  sago  beans  should,  in  our  opinion,  have  free  entry.  I 
would  now  like  to  call  your  attention  to  our  contention  as  to  why  oil  seeds  N.  S.  r.  F. 
under  paragraph  266,  now  carrying  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel,  should  have  such 
materially  reduced  or  abolishea. 

There  has  been  no  importation  to  mention  of  such  into  this  country  and  consequently 
no  revenue  has  been  derived  by  our  Government,  owing  to  what  practically  amounts 
to  a  prohibitive  duty  on  such;  therefore  no  one  is  deriving  any  benefit  under  present 
conditions,  but  if  such  change  as  is  suggested  be  adopted  it  would  appear  that  con- 
siderable advantage  would  accrue  to  the  American  manufacturers  of  oil  from  ole- 
aginous seeds  if  such  could  be  imported  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  as  is  practically 
done  by  most  of  those  countries  abroad  that  ship  oils  therefrom  free  into  our  own.  Inas- 
much as  most  of  the  oils  expressed  from  such  seeds  have  free  entry  under  paragraph 
639  of  the  free  list,  under  which  this  Government  derives  no  duty,  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  suggestion  made  would  be  of  benefit  to  American  manufacturers  in  which  the 
revenue  to  the  Government  would  in  nowise  be  changed. 

We  also  wish  to  present  to  you  our  views  as  to  why  the  present  duty  on  lard  should 
be  retained.  Uncfer  paragraph  288  the  present  duty  is  1}  cents  per  pound,  the  act 
of  1909  having  reduced  such  from  2  cents  per  pound,  which  the  act  of  1897  imposed. 
The  chief  objection  is  that  the  fact  of  free  entry,  it  would  be  placed  on  a  parity  with 
Chinese  hoe  lard.  China  is  already  importing  into  the  Philippines  considerable  hoe 
products,  chiefly  lard,  on  which  there  is  an  import  duty  of  12.50  per  100  kilos,  equal 
to  $1 .14  per  100  pounds,  which  comes  chiefly  from  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  and  which  is 
displacing  American  lard  and  compounds  in  those  markets;  such  products  are  also 
coming  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  DusJness  is  increasing. 

Complaint  was  made  to  A.  D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
that  ^possibly  the  methods  of  handling  and  feeding  hoes  in  the  Orient  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  are  slaughtered  and  lard  rendered  might  not  comply  with  the 
rules  governing  such  as  are  in  effect  by  the  bureau  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
the  idea  being  that  the  importation  of  such  products  could  be  excluded  on  the  ground 
of  nnhealthfulnesB  or  improper  sanitation;  but  careful  investigation  has  indicated 
that  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  packers  have  complied  fully  with  the  pure-food 
laws  of  the  Philippines  and  also  those  of  the  United  States.  So  that  to  abolish  the 
present  duty  would  mean  that  we  should  undoubtedly  have  immense  quantities  of 
fihwMMft  lara  imported  into  the  United  States  in  competition  with  our  nome  prod- 
ucts. If,  therefore,  you  could  consider  the  reasons  herein  presented  are  good  and 
sufficient  for  the  belief  that  our  American  manufacturers  would  be  benefited,  we 
trust  that  you  will  make  such  changes  in  the  present  schedule  as  will  bring  about 
such  results. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

BBIEF  OH  CASTOB  BEABS  OB  SEEDS. 

The  duty  assessed  on  this  article  under  the  present  law  is  25  cents  per  bushel  of  50 
pounds.  House  bill  20162,  Sixty-second  Congress,  proposed  a  reduction  on  castor  oil 
from  35  cents  per  gallon  to  20  cents  per  gallon,  which  figures  some  43  per  cent.  Castor 
seed  being  the  raw  material,  we  ask  your  honorable  committee  to  duly  consider  this 
paragraph  in  its  relations  to  the  manufactured  product — castor  oil. 

Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  ingredients  of  a  bushel  of  castor  seed  of  50  pounds 
is  a  Dy-product  called  castor  pomace  after  the  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seed.  It  is 
low  grade  and  carries  4 J  to  5  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  It  is  used  as  a  filler  by  fertilizer 
makers.    Castor  pomace  is  of  much  higher  value  in  Europe  than  this  country. 

We  import  castor  seed  for  the  oil  contained  in  the  seed,  but  we  pay  freight  as  well 
as  the  levied  duty  on  the  importations  on  this  by-product  in  the  castor  seed. 

We  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  this  paragraph,  which  is  somewhat  ambiguous 
in  its  administrative  features.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  dirt  or  other  impurities  con- 
tained therein,  but  by  implication,  however,  it  would  appear  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Congress  that  passed  the  act  of  August  5, 1909,  that  no  duty  was  to  be  assessed  on 
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the  dirt  or  impurities.  The  provision  heretofore  contained  in  paragraph  254  of  the 
Dingley  Act,  1897,  whereby  allowance  for  impurities  were  forbidden,  the  act  of  August 
5,  1909,  eliminated  such  provision. 

Castor  beans  of  commerce  contain  varying  quantities  of  impurities,  on  an  average  of 
1  to  5  per  cent,  but  at  times  very  much  more.  It  is  not  practical  in  a  commercial  way 
for  shippers  to  remove  the  entire  impurities,  as  there  is  intermingled  throughout  the 
seeds  particles  of  lumpy  earth,  stones  of  many  sizes,  and  other  matter  of  no  value 
whatever  to  the  manufacturers  of  castor  oil. 

Under  an  old  English  custom  of  many  years'  standing,  castor  seed  is  sold  in  the  world's 
markets  guaranteed  on  a  pure  basis  1  per  cent  and  3  per  cent  admixture;  that  in  the 
settlement  buyers  are  allowed  the  excess  impurities  if  any  over  the  contract  basis,  and 
deductions  are  made  by  seller  in  conformity  thereto. 

The  analysis  is  made  by  a  duly  established  association  in  New  York  and  certificate 
issued  showing  the  amount  of  pure  castor  seed  contained  in  each  lot  or  parcel. 

The  payment  of  a  duty  on  the  impurities  adds  just  that  much  to  cost  of  castor  seed, 
and  consequently  likewise  an  increased  cost  to  manufacture  castor  oil.  It  is  not  fair, 
just,  or  right  to  the  importer  to  pay  the  Government  a  duty  on  worthless  articles,  such 
as  dirt,  stones,  and  other  substances  of  no  value.  We  therefore  pray  your  honorable 
committee  to  have  it  clearly  stated  in  the  paragraph  that  no  duty  be  assessed  on  the 
impurities  and  the  administrative  features  to  be  so  properly  expressed  and  covered 
to  protect  the  Government  in  liquidating  such  imports. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

The  Baker  Castor  Oil  Co., 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
F.  H.  Marsh,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Chairman  Wa¥s  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
January  18, 1913. 

BSIEF  OF  LOUISVILLE  C0TT0V  OIL  CO. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  January  tl,  1913. 
Hon.  O.  W.  Underwood, 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  This  Company  begs  to  acknowledge  due  receipt  of  the  committee's  letter, 
dated  January  11,  in  reply  to  its  communication  of  the  9th  instant,  and  we  thank 
you  very  kindly  for  the  assurance  same  contains,  that  the  matter  referred  to  will 
have  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

In  view  of  the  hearings  on  tariff  revision,  by  your  committee,  we  once  more  beg 
to  bring  the  matter  prominently  and  urgently  to  your  attention. 

While  in  our  previous  correspondence  our  principal  concern  was  the  treatment 
our  industry  received  at  the  hands  of  Austria-Hungary,  in  which  matter,  by  the 
way,  as  yet  no  visible  relief  has  been  secured,  regardless  of  the  strenuous  efforts  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  State,  as  well  as  the  representative  American  cotton 
oil  manufacturers,  new  difficulties  of  like  character  have  arisen. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Argentina,  South  America,  has  recently  pro- 
posed to  advance  the  duty  on  cotton  seed  oil  over  that  on  the  other  edible  vegetable 
oils,  in  fact,  reducing  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  imports  of  olive  oil. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  South  America,  recently  increased 
the  duty  on  cotton  seed  oil,  without  a  corresponding  increase  on  other  vegetable  oils. 

The  action  of  the  Governments  of  those  two  South  American  Republics  is  so  much 
more  significant  if  we  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  September  1,  1912,  up  to  the  present  date,  exports  of  American  edible  cotton 
oil  to  South  American  markets  have  increased  at  least  100  per  cent  over  the  exports 
during  the  corresponding  period  one  year  ago,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  exports  to 
Europe  in  the  same  length  of  time,  owing  to  various  reasons  and  circumstances,  have 
declined  at  the  rate  of  100,000  barrels,  approximately. 

Foreign  countries  generally  are,  of  course,  recognizing  the  weakness  of  the  present 
"maximum  and  minimum  "  provision  in  the  United  States  tariff  law,  and  will,  doubt- 
less, not  fail  to  take  advantage  hereof,  as  has  been  done  in  the  cases  referred  to  above. 
Not  only  the  cotton  oil  industry,  but  all  others  will,  doubtless,  as  time  goes  on,  unless 
some  certainly  practical  method  is  written  into  the  law  for  the  protection  of  American 
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foreign  trade,  continue  to  suffer  from  discriminatory  treatment  of  one  kind  or  other 
at  the  hands  of  foreign  governments. 

The  cotton  oil  industry  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  which  is  suffering  at  present 
from  discriminatory  action  on  the  part  of  foreign  governments.  All  of  them  have, 
therefore,  substantially  the  same  needs  with  respect  to  adequate  protection  of  their 
trade  in  export  markets. 

The  cotton  oil  industry  is,  of  course,  concerned  particularly  in  its  own  welfare. 
The  production  of  cotton  oil  for  any  given  year  is  too  large  for  purely  home  consump- 
tion and  must,  therefore,  be  disposed  of  in  foreign  markets.  Hence  the  importance 
of  not  only  reopening  markets  it  has  heretofore  had,  but  of  their  expansion  into  new 
fields. 

It  is  probably  not  within  the  province  of  representatives  of  the  cotton  oil  industry 
to  suggest  the  particular  method  by  which  the  end  desired  shall  be  reached,  nor  is 
there  a  desire  to  insist  upon  any  special  method.  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that 
nothing  seemingly  more  reasonable  has  thus  far  been  proposed,  we  have  taken  the 
liberty,  and  felt  ourselves  justified,  in  strongly  directing  your  attention  to  the  method 
proposed  at  the  last  session  by  the  Secretary  of  State  who,  in  view  of  the  isolated 
cases  of  discrimination,  not  Justifiably  to  be  met  by  applying  the  present  remedy, 
recognizing  the  impracticability  of  that  remedy  and  advocating,  therefore,  the  enact- 
ment into  law  of  tne  retaliatory  clause  in  section  No.  2  of  the  tariff  law.  Congress 
may  prefer  some  other  method,  and  if  that  method  can  be  certainly  shown  to  work  out 
satisfactorily  the  industry  will  gladly  urge  its  enactment.  In  the  meantime,  the 
cotton  oil  and  its  allied  industries  must  strongly  urge  Congress,  in  considering  the 
passage  of  a  new  tariff  law,  to  keep  steadily  in  mind  the  importance  of  providing 
m  the  new  tariff  soma  method  by  which  their  foreign  trade  may  be  properly  cared  for. 

In  bringing  once  more  the  importance  of  the  industry  vividly  before  you,  would 
aay,  that  an  aggregate  capital  of  approximately  $300,000,000  is  involved,  cotton  oil, 
as  you  well  know,  is,  ana  has  been,  on  the  free  list  of  our  present  tariff,  and  our 
appeal  is  not  directed  toward  securing  protection  for  the  industry  by  imposing  a 
duty  hereon,  but  merely  and  solely  an  appeal  for  your  individual  support  in  the* 
matter  of  tariff  adjustment,  so  that  the  new  law  will  include  some  effective  measure 
for  remedying  such  abnormal  situations  as  those  illustrated. 

We  thank  you  in  anticipation  of  your  support  in  the  matter,  and  will  appreciate, 
at  your  leisure,  receiving  your  views  on  the  subject. 

We  sign  ourselves,  most  respectfully, 

Louisville  Cotton  Oil  Co., 
By  J.  J.  Caffrby,  President. 

STATEMENT  OF  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS  Off  SEED  OILS. 

S battle,  Wash.,  January  8, 1913. 
Hon.  Stanton  Warburton, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  During  the  past  three  years  my  company  has  imported  to  this  coast  many 
thousand  tons  of  soya  bean  oil  cake,  and  considerable  quantities  of  soya  bean  oil,  pea- 
nut oil,  and  other  foreign  oils,  all  made  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  oil  mills.  We  would 
have  preferred  very  much  to  bring  the  oil  seeds  into  this  country  and  manufacture 
therefrom  the  oil  and  cake  here,  but  on  account  of  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  oil  mills  in  the  present  tariff  have  been  prohibited  from  doing  so,  soya  beans, 
peanuts,  and  most  all  other  seeds  being  highly  dutiable,  while  the  oils  and  oil  cakes 
made  from  them  are  on  the  free  list  and  compels  us  to  buy  the  oil  cake  and  oils  made 
abroad. 

This  is  a  most  unfair  condition  in  the  tariff,  and  we  respectfully  reauest  your  aid  and 
rapport  to  have  such  changes  made  during  the  pending  revision  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  manufacture  in  this  country  the  large  quantities  of  foreign  oils  imported. 
To  accomplish  this  all  foreign  oil  seeds  must  be  admitted  duty  free — when  for  crushing — 
the  oil  and  cake  made  from  which  are  on  the  free  list;  but,  whatever  changes  are  made, 
the  domestic  oil  miller  should  at  least  be  put  on  an  equal  basis  with  foreign  mills. 

We  must  compete  with  oils  and  cake  made  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  oil  mills,  and  a 
small  protective  duty  should  be  placed  on  the  oils,  and  in  the  case  of  the  soya  bean 
also  on  the  oil  cake,  as  soya  bean  cake  comprises  about  70  per  cent  of  the  value  result- 
ing in  crushing  this  bean,  and  in  the  principal  product,  the  value  of  the  soya  bean  oil 
being  only  about  29  per  cent.    Soya  beans  yields  by  crushing  about  12  per  cent  of  oil, 
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or  240  pounds  per  ton,  value  of  oil  about  $13.20,  and  about  86  per  cent  or  1,720  pounds 
of  oil  cake,  value  $25.80.  (There  are  no 'other  by-products.)  The  values  stated  are 
based  on  the  ruling  prices  in  Seattle  and  San  Francisco  (January  1,  1913). 

The  proposed  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  on  soya  bean  oil,  or  less  than  2  cents 
per  gallon,  amounting  to  only  60  cents  per  ton  of  beans  crushed,  is  insufficient  protec- 
tion against  oriental  competition,  unless  the  cake  is  also  taxed.  The  resultant  value 
of  the  oil  from  most  all  other  oil  seeds  crushed  is  about  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  the  outturn. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  tariff  be  so  changed  as  to  make  it  possible  to  crush  in  this 
country  not  only  soya  beans  and  peanuts,  but  also  sesame  seeds,  palm  kernels,  and 
China  wood  oil -seed  or  nuts  (Aleurites  fordii  and  Aleurites  cordata). 

The  ever  increasing  uses  for  foreign  oils  in  this  country  demand  that  oils  and  oil 
seeds  receive  careful  consideration,  and  we  earnestly  hope  the  required  changes 
indicated  will  be  made.    We  are  sure  the  best  interest  of  the  country  demands  it. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Herman  Metbb. 

BBISF  OF  SPEHCEE  KELLOGG  ft  SOUS,  BUFFALO,  *.  T. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  4, 191$. 
Mr.  Oscab  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  request  that  the  following  communication  be  made  a 
part  of  the  hearings  of  your  committee  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  chemical  sched- 
ule and  the  agricultural  schedule  of  the  present  tariff  law: 

unseed  oil  and  linseed  (flaxseed). 

There  are  five  points  we  wish  to  make. 

(1)  Trust. — Although  stated  to  be  so  by  at  least  one  Member  of  Congress,  there  is 
no  "trust"  in  the  linseed-oil  business.  The  American  Linseed  Co.  probably  handles 
about  one-third  of  the  business  in  this  country,  which  is  conducted  upon  a  very 
competitive  basis. 

(2)  Profits. — These  have  not  been  large  in  this  line;  in  fact,  quite  the  contrary,  as 
shown  by  the  published  reports  of  the  above-mentioned  company,  showing  that 
they  have  not  paid  a  dividend  since  1900,  and  since  then  have  only  accumulated  a 
surplus  of  $768,000,  showing  a  loss  during  their  last  fiscal  year  of  $478,000. 

(3)  Tariff  on  linseed  and  linseed  oil  should  be  adjusted  at  the  same  time  and  upon  the 
same  basis,  for  the  one  is  the  raw  material  of  the  other.  One  cent  per  gallon  change 
in  oil  is  equal  to  2J  cents  per  bushel  change  in  seed. 

(4)  Drawback. — We  urge  the  retention  of  the  drawback  system,  for  it  allows  us  at 
certain  times  to  import  foreign  seed  and  to  sell  abroad  both  oil  and  oil  cake  made 
from  this  seed. 

(5)  Present  duty  on  linseed  should  be  maintained. — Consequently  the  present  duty  on 
oil  for  the  purpose  of  giving  all  possible  encouragement  to  our  farmers  to  raise  this 
crop.  The  paint  trade,  varnish  maker,  linoleum  manufacturers,  and  other  interests 
affected,  as  well  as  the  linseed  crushers,  have  during  the  past  few  years  annually 
raised  a  fund  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  educate  and  to  encourage  our  fanners  to  make 
a  success  of  this  crop. 

Last  year  and  the  year  before,  owing  to  the  poor  linseed  crops  in  this  country, 
linseed  oil  was  imported  in  large  quantities  and  ute  duty  of  15  cents  per  gallon  paid, 
showing  conclusively  that  at  such  times  the  business  is  on  a  competitive  basis  with 
European  mills  and  that  our  farmers,  because  of  the  duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel, 
receive  a  higher  price  for  their  linseed  to  compensate  for  the  smaller  yield  per  acre. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Spencer  Kellogg  &  Sons  (Inc.). 


January  2,  1913. 
Oscab  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington. 

Deab  Sib:  We  respectfully  request  that  the  following  communication  be  made  • 
part  of  the  hearings  by  your  committee  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Schedules  A 
and  Q  of  the  present  tariff  law. 
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During  the  past  two  yean  we  have  been  investigating  the  crashing  in  the  United 
States  of  various  oil  seeds,  nuts,  and  beans  grown  in  foreign  countries,  with  the  idea 
of  competing  with  Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom,  each  of  which  is  now  extensively 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  and  is  exporting  the  oil  to  this  country  in  great 
quantities. 

In  our  investigations  we  have  discovered  that,  although  none  of  the  raw  materials, 
with  the  exception  of  peanuts,  is  grown  in  the  United  States,  there  is  under  the  present 
tariff  law  either  a  sufficiently  heavy  duty  imposed  upon  these  raw  materials  and  a 
proportionately  low  duty  on  the  resultant  oil  as  to  render  economic  manufacture  in 
the  United  States  a  practical  impossibility,  due  to  the  necessity  of  importing  a  dutiable 
raw  material  and  manufacturing  a  duty-free  product  in  competition  with  Europe, 
where  the  raw  material  is  imported  duty  free.  Or  there  is  no  duty  on  either  raw 
material  or  oil,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  compete  with  Europe,  owing  to  their 
cheap  freight  rates  on  raw  materials,  their  cheap  labor,  and  their  ready  market  for 
the  by-products  (oil  cake),  almost  none  of  which  can  be  marketed  in  this  country. 
This  condition  results  in  American  consumers  being  forced  to  buy  foreign  oils  through 
importer?  and  brokers  on  foreign  terms,  paying  higher  prices  than  necessary  and  having 
little  recourse  in  the  case  of  inferior  quality.  ' 

We  believe  that  the  oils  enumerated  below  can  be  manufactured  in  this  country 
with  the  same  success  that  they  are  now  manufactured  in  foreign  countries,  and  that 
the  result  will  be  the  starting  in  the  United  States  of  industries  nitherto  untried,  with 
the  further  result  of  better  and  cheaper  oil  to  the  consumer. 

Let  us  repeat  that  none  of  these  oil  seeds  or  nuts  are  grown  in  this  country,  with  the 
exception  of  peanuts,  which  article  is  treated  separately  in  the  detailed  explanation 
below.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  injustice  done  the  American  farmer  by  lowering 
the  duty  on  the  materials  enumerated  below  and  allowing  their  crushing  in  this 
country. 

Some  of  the  materials  the  crushing  of  which  we  have  investigated  are  not  specifi- 
cally provided  for  in  the  tariff  act,  thus  bringing  them  under  the  n.  s.  p.  f .  clause 
for  oil  seeds,  or  25  cents  per  bushel  of  56  pounds. 

As  this  branch  of  manufacture  has  been  neglected  in  this  country  up  to  this  time, 
we  feel  that  this  chemical  schedule  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  act  has  become  obso- 
lete2  and  that  it  should  be  changed  in  order  to  allow  manufacturers  to  build  up  new 
oil  industries  in  this  country  similar  to  those  abroad.  There  has  been  during  the 
last  10  years  a  tremendous  growth  in  the  oil-seed  crushing  industry  in  Marseille, 
Rotterdam,  and  other  centers  of  Europe,  most  of  which  growth  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  increased  demand  for  oil  in  the  United  States.  It  is  our  hope  that  if  the  sched- 
ule is  changed  the  United  States  may  be  enabled  to  retain  this  large  business,  and 
thereby  improve  the  condition  of  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer. 

We  nave  given  this  matter  much  study,  and  we  respectfully  submit  to  your  com- 
mittee the  request  that  the  following  be  the  rates  of  duty  on  the  following  materials. 
We  have  given  in  this  schedule  a  detailed  description  of  each  seed,  its  resultant  oil, 
with  the  present  and  suggested  duty;  a  record  of  the  imports  into  the  United  States 
from  September  1,  1911,  to  September  1,  1912,  of  each  oil,  and  following  this  data  a 
condensed  paragraph  giving  materials  and  the  suggested  duties: 

Shea  nuts:  Present  duty,  n.  s.  p.  f.;  suggested  duty,  free. 

Shea-nut  oil:  Present  duty;  n.  s.  p.  f.;  suggested  duty,  2  cents  per  pound. 

This  nut  is  a  native  of  India  and  is  not  grown  in  the  United  States.  It  is  inedible. 
The  oil  when  refined  is  used  for  edible  purposes  and  when  raw  for  soap-making  pur- 
poses.   This  oil  was  classed  under  "all  other  oils"  in  the  import  record. 

Soya  beans:  Present  duty,  n.  s.  p.  f.;  suggested  duty,  free. 

Soya-bean  oil:  Present  duty,  free;  suggested  duty,  2  cents  per  pound. 

A  native  of  Manchuria.  Inedible.  Not  grown  in  the  United  States.  Oil  used  for 
paint  purposes  and  for  soap  making.    Imports  during  1912,  26,230,061  pounds. 

Mowra  seed:  Present  duty,  n.  s.  p.  f.;  suggested  duty,  free. 

Mowra  oil:  Present  duty,  n.  s.  p.  f.;  suggested  duty,  2  centsper  pound. 

This  seed  is  a  native  of  India,  inedible.  Not  grown  in  the  United  States.  Resem- 
bles the  peanut.  Oil  used  for  soap  and  when  refined  for  edible  fats.  No  imports 
during  1912. 

Niger  seed:  Present  du$y,  n.  s.  p.  f.;  suggested  duty,  free. 

Niger  oil:  Present  duty,  25  per  cent;  suggested  duty,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Native  of  India.  Not  grown  in  the  United  States.  Inedible.  Oil  used  for  soap 
and  when  refined  for  edible  purposes.    Classed  under  "all  other  oils1'  in  imports. 

Sesame  seed:  Present  duty,  25  cents  per  bushel;  suggested  duty,  free. 

8esame  oil:  Present  duty,  free;  suggested  duty,  2  cents  per  pound. 
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Native  of  India.  Not  grown  in  the  United  States.  Oil  used  for  soap  and  edible 
purposes.    Imports  during  1912, ;  classed  under  "all  other  oils/' 

Palm  kernels:  Present  duty,  free;  suggested  duty,  free. 

Palm-kernel  oil:  Present  duty,  free;  suggested  duty,  2  cents  per  pound.' 

Native  of  Africa  and  South  America.  Not  grown  in  the  United  States.  Inedible. 
Oil  used  for  soap  and  when  refined  used  for  edible  purposes.  Oil  imports  during 
1912,  29,232,889  pounds. 

Peanuts,  groundnuts:  Present  duty,  shelled,  1  cent  per  pound;  unshelled,  one- 
half  cent  per  pound;  suggested  duty,  free. 

Peanut  oil:  Present  duty,  free;  suggested  duty,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Native  of  Africa.  Oil  used  for  edible  purposes.  Imports  during  1912,  6,878,237 
pounds. 

Peanuts  are  grown  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  but  are  almost  entirely  exported 
to  France  or  used  here  for  roasting  or  eating.  These  are  of  superior  quality  to  the 
African  nuts  and  are  in  consequence  used  for  edible  purposes  and  command  a  pre- 
mium and  are  not  crushed.  Tne  African  peanuts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  used  entirely 
for  crushing  purposes  and  do  not,  therefore,  compete  with  the  American  peanuts. 
The  American  nut  is  grown  in  quantities  insufficient  even  to  supply  the  demand  for 
a  roasting  peanut.  We  will  suggest  that  the  words  "for  crushing  purposes  only"  be 
inserted  in  the  new  schedule  as  applying  to  peanuts. 

Oandlenuts:  Present  dutv,  free;  suggested  duty,  free. 

Candlenut  oil:  Present  dutv,  n.  s.  p.  f  '  suggested  duty,  2  cents  per  pound. 

Not  grown  in  the  United  States.    Used  for  Durning  and  soap  purposes. 

SUMMARY. 

Free  list:  Shea  nuts,  soya  beans,  mowra  seeds,  niger  seeds,  sesame  seed,  palm 
kernels,  ground  or  peanuts  for  crushing  purposes  onlyl  candle  nuts. 

Duty,  2  cents  per  pound:  Shea  nut  oil,  soya  bean  oil,  mowra  oil,  niger  oil,  sesame 
oil,  palm-kernel  oil,  peanut  or  groundnut  oil,  candlenut  oil. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  express  the  hope  that  our  requests  will  be  granted  and  the 
chemical  schedule  changed  according  to  our  suggestions.  Should  this  be  done,  we 
are  sure  that  great  benefit  will  result  to  both  the  American  manufacturer  and  the 
American  consumer. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Spencer  Ebllooo  A  Sons  (Inc.). 

Geo.  H.  Sigabo. 

PARAGRAPH  267. 

Straw,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

For  straw,  see  John  P.  Donovan,  page  2757. 

PARAGRAPH  268. 

Teasels,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

PARAGRAPH  269. 

Vegetables  In  their  natural  state,  not  specially  provided  lor  in  fids  section, 

twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

For  vegetables,  etc.,  see  also  James  W.  Nye,  page  2751,  and  brief  of  Charles  Hudson 
and  James  W.  Nye,  page  2812. 

VEGETABLES  N.  S.  P.  F. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  C.  CHASE,  OF  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  presume  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  was 
changed  on  the  list  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  not  called  last  night  f 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  did  not  file  the  statement  I  had  here 
on  vegetables  for  the  east  coast  growers.  I  was  called  only  on  vege- 
tables.   I  should  like  an  opportunity  to  put  that  in. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  file  your  brief. 
You  may  file  it  now,  if  you  wish. 
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Mr.  Chase.  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  connection  with 
vegetables. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  adjourned  last  night  late,  and  in 
making  up  the  list  some  names  were  printed  of  persons  who  were  given 
a  hearing  last  night. 

Mr.  Chase.  It  will  only  take  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  I  shall 
be  through.    I  wish  to  return  home  just  as  soon  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  limit  it  to  two  minutes,  I  will  compro- 
mise with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  do  not  think  it  will  take  over  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  you  may  proceed.  You  were  sworn  last 
right? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir;  that  lasts  over, does  it?  This  is  referring  to 
Schedule  G,  paragraph  269,  covering  vegetables  in  their  natural  state, 
taking  an  aa  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent.  This  classification  covers 
tomatoes,  okra,  peppers,  packed  in  what  are  known  as  six-basket 
carrier  crates,  and  eggplant  in  crates,  and  they  are  all  admitted  into 
this  country  under  customshouse  valuations  that  are  too  low.  and 
deprive  the  Government  of  revenue,  as  follows:  New  York,  Janu- 
ary 18,  1912,  the  customshouse  valuation  per  package  on  tomatoes 
was  75  cents  a  crate*  on  eggplant,  $1.10;  on  peppers,  SI. 25;  and  on 
okra,  $1.10.  The  weights  per  package  in  pounds  were :  Tomatoes,  45 ; 
eggplant,  50;  peppers,  25 ;  and  okra,  25  pounds.  Now,  these  valuations 
are  made  at  the  point  of  entry.  The  tomatoes  very  often  are  not  con- 
sumed there,  but  they  are  reshipped  to  Kansas  City,  to  Chicago,  and 
to  other  remote  Western  markets,  where  the  valuation  is  $3  or  $4 
per  crate.  The  value  at  the  port  of  entry,  say  at  New  Orleans,  for 
instance,  would  be  50  or  60  cents.  That  is,  their  market  at  that 
point,  and  these  tomatoes  come  in  there  on  that  valuation. 

Mr.  Hill.  From  where? 

Mr.  Chase.  From  Cuba;  they  come  in  at  that  valuation;  they  are 
loaded  into  cars  and  shipped  all  over  the  country,  and  really  the 
price  should  be  $1.50,  or  $2,  or  $3  per  crate  or  more,  dependingon  the 
season  of  the  year,  so  that  it  is  an  unfair  valuation  as  far  as  Florida 
is  concerned,  because  you  can  very  readily  see  they  can  go  over  to 
Cuba  and  they  can  be  shipped  from  Cuba  into  this  country,  get  the 
valuation  at  the  customhouse,  a  valuation  which  will  deprive  this 
Government  of  a  revenue  on  the  actual  value  of  the  tomatoes — 
which  is  where  they  are  disposed  of.  In  fact,  they  are  sold  in  Cuba 
at  possibly  a  higher  price  than  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  reshipped. 
Now,  take  a  valuation  of  75  cents,  with  duty  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
less  the  reciprocal  clause,  makes  it  20  per  cent,  which  is  equal  to  15 
cents  a  crate.  The  price  of  those  tomatoes  is  about  $3,  and  on  that 
basis  they  ought  to  pay  the  Government  60  cents  per  crate  even, 
very  often,  at  the  port  of  entry. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  is  up,  and  if  you  wish  you  may  file  your 
brief. 

Mr.  Chase.  All  right,  it  is  only  a  memorandum,  but  I  will  do  so. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  21,  1913. 
To  the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  Schedule  G,  paragraph  269,  covering  vegetables  in  their 
natural  state  taking  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent.  This  classification  covers 
tomatoes,  okra,  ancf  peppers  packed  in  what  are  known  as  six-basket  carrier  crates, 
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and  eggplant  in  crates,  and  are  admitted  into  this  country  under  customhouse  val- 
uations that  are  too  low  and  deprive  the  Government  of  revenue,  as  follows: 

[New  York,  Jane  18, 1912.] 


Customhouse  valuation  per  package. 
Weights  per  package,  in  pounds 


Tomatoes. 


SO.  75 
45 


Eggplant. 


$1.10 
50 


Peppers. 


$1.25 
25 


Okra. 


SLIO 
25 


These  valuations  are  far  below  actual  market  selling  prices  at  time  of  entry  and  duty 
should  be  assessed  and  collected  on  specific  weights  at  not  less  than  1  cent  per  pound. 
The  bulk  of  these  vegetables  come  from  Cuba  and  duty  is  subject  to  benefits  of  the 
20  per  cent  reciprocal  clause. 

We  therefore  petition  that  the  above-mentioned  vegetables  be  taken  out  of  above 
paragraph  and  nave  a  specific  duty  per  pound,  thereby  increasing  Government's 
revenue. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ea8t  Coast  Veoetablb  Growers'  Association. 

Comparative  statement  showing  freight  rates  on  tomatoes  from  Cuba  and  Miami,  Fla.,  to 

New  York  City. 

Habana  to  New  York:  Cents. 

Freight  (45  pounds,  at  50  cents  per  hundredweight) 224 

Plus  5  per  cent If 

Lighterage  (Habana) 3 

26f 

Miami  to  New  York  Hess  than  carload) 64} 

Miami  to  New  York  (carload) 51} 

Freight  Habana  to  New  York 26| 

Duty  asked  for 36 

Total  cost,  freight  and  duty 62| 

BRIEF  OF  CHAELES  HUDSON  AND  JAKES  W.  VTE. 

Schedule  >Gf  paragraphs  269  and  571. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  state  that  they  represent  the  Mexican  Import  Co.  of 
Chicago,  an  Illinois  corporation  engaged  in  importing  tomatoes  and  cantaloupes  in 
carload  lots  from  Mexico  into  the  United  States  and  distributing  and  selling  the  same 
throughout  this  country. 

We  recommend  a  change  in  the  tariff  by  the  omission  of  paragraph  269,  and  by  the 
insertion  in  paragraph  571  of  the  free  list  of  the  words  "and  vegetables." 

Section  269  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  follows: 

"Sec.  269.  Vegetables  in  their  natural  state,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion, 25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  recommend  that  that  section  be  abolished. 

Section  571  of  the  free  list  as  amended  would  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  571.  Fruits,  vegetables,  or  berries,  green,  ripe,  or  dried/1  and  fruits  or  vegeta- 
bles in  brine,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 

All  other  vegetables  in  their  natural  state. 

RBASONS. 

Our  reasons  for  recommending  the  foregoing  changes  are  as  follows: 
First.  The  tariff  on  fresh  vegetables  is  not  a  necessary  or  even  important  source  of 
revenue  for  the  Federal  Government. 
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The  entire  importations  under  this  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  1900  are  rated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  as  follows: 


1909 

mo 

1911 

1912  (10  months). 


Values. 


$1,104,036 
1, 857, 846 
if  «x>4,  ooo 
1.123,409 


Revenues. 


$276,009 
464,461 
638,722 
280,852 


The  figures  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911  are  taken  from  the  report  for  1911  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics;  those  for  the  first  10  months  of  1912  are  taken  from  the  prelim- 
inary statement  of  commerce  and  finance  issued  by  the  same  bureau  for  the  month  of 
August,  1912. 

The  figures  for  the  years  1909. 1910,  and  1911  are  taken  from  the  report  for  1911  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics — those  for  the  first  10  months  of  1912  are  taken  from  the  preliminary 
statement  of  commerce  and  finance,  issued  by  the  same  bureau,  for  the  month  of 
August,  1912.    Later  reports  were  not  available  to  the  undersigned. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tne  importations  under  this  clause  are  apparently  decreasing, 
as  it  is  hardly  possible  within  the  last  two  months  of  the  year  to  bring  up  the  impor- 
tations for  1912  to  the  figures  for  1911. 

Even  at  the  figures  for  1911  the  item  is  not  a  very  considerable  one  measured  by  the 
standard  of  our  national  finances.  The  tariff  is  certainly  not  "necessary  "  for  revenue 
purposes. 

Second.  Fresh  vegetables  are  necessaries. 

We  mention  this  circumstance  for  the  reason  that  the  country  stands  committed  to 
the  doctrine  that  tariff  should  be  for  revenue  only,  and  that  'import  duties  on  the 
necessities  of  life"  should  be  "materially  reduced — thus  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living."  (Baltimore  platform.)  Our  representatives  having  been  elected  on  that 
platform  we  feel  at  liberty  to  call  this  matter  to  their  immediate  attention. 

For  the  average  American  family  at  the  present  time  fresh  vegetables  are  necessaries 
of  life.  Such  is  our  present  standard  of  living,  and  we  trust  it  may  never  be  reduced 
by  reason  of  import  duties. 

Third.  Imported  vegetables  seldom  come  in  competition  with  home-grown  products. 

This  is  an  important  point,  showing  that  our  fanners  would  not  be  materially  or 
directly  damaged  by  permitting  the  free  importation  of  fresh  vegetables.  The  reason 
for  this  state  ol  affairs  is  that  when  there  is  any  home  produce  the  importers  can  not 
afford  to  pay  freights  and  sell  the  goods  at  the  same  price  (or  lower  prices)  that  the 
fresher  home- products  bring.  For  example,  we,  importers  from  Mexico,  can  not  pay 
freights  from  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  to  Chicago  and  sell  our  tomatoes  on  the 
Chicago  markets  at  a  time  when  Michigan  tomatoes  are  on  sale. 

When  Michigan  tomatoes  are  ripe,  the  price  of  tomatoes  fresh  from  the  vines  would 
not  pay  the  freights  alone  on  our  tomatoes  coming  from  Mexico,  to  say  nothing  of 
cost  of  raising  the  tomatoes. 

Fourth.  The  importation  of  fresh  vegetables  tends  to  increase  revenues  of  American 
railroads. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  purchase  price  of  imported  vegetables  represents  the 
freights  paid  the  American  railroads.  Tne  sums  so  paid  do  not  go  out  of  the  United 
States  to  the  foreign  countries  from  which  the  importations  are  made.  Fresh  vege- 
tables must  be  moved  rapidly — by  rail,  and  not  by  water.  They  must  be  moved  long 
distances  in  order  to  find  markets  large  enough  to  absorb  any  great  amount.  Our 
country  is  enriched,  and  not  merely  the  foreign  country  from  which  importation  is 
made. 

Fifth.  No  logical  reason  exists  why  tomatoes  should  pay  more  duties  than  canta- 
loupes. 

At  the  present  time  cantaloupes  are  admitted  free  under  section  571  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1909,  while  tomatoes  are  taxed  25  per  cent  under  section  269. 

Cantaloupes  are  held  to  be  fruits  under  section  571,  while  tomatoes  are  "vegetables" 
under  section  269. 

This  is  a  little  discouraging  to  the  grower  of  tomatoes.  He  sees  his  neighbor  pick 
cantaloupes  from  vines,  pack  them  in  crates,  and  ship  them  to  the  United  States  free 
of  duty,  while  he  picks  his  tomatoes  from  vines,  packs  them  in  similar  crates,  and  has 
to  pay  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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We  respectfully  urjje  that  it  would  be  much  more  logical  to  include  both  canta- 
loupes and  tomatoes  in  the  same  free  list  than  to  try  to  distinguish  them  on  some 
sucn  fanciful  ground  that  one  is  a  fruit  and  the  other  a  vegetable. 

ESTIMATE   OV  INCREASED   IMPORTATIONS   IF   CHANGES   ARE   MADE    A8   RECOMMENDED. 

Immediate  effect — We  believe  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  removal  of  tariff  on 
fresh  vegetables  would  be  insignificant.  The  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that  the  only 
time  when  vegetables  can  be  profitably  imported  is  the  winter  and  early  spring,  and 
for  this  winter  and  coming  spring  it  is  now  too  late  to  plant  a  greater  acreage  even 
though  the  tariff  were  removed. 

Effect  in  future  years. — For  the  winter  of  1913-14  we  believe  the  importations  of 
fresh  vegetables  would  be  at  least  quadrupled.  Possibly  importations  would  come 
in  tenfold  quantities.  The  importer  could  (and  would)  seek  to  enlarge  his  market. 
The  acreage  to  be  planted  would  be  greatly  increased  for  the  coming  years,  due  to 
the  prospect  of  increased  profits.  The  result  would  soon  be  that  prices  here  in  the 
United  States  would  soon  tall,  the  amount  of  decrease  being  commensurate  with  the 
duties  taken  off;  the  number  of  consumers  at  the  lower  pnces  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased, and  eventually  and  within  a  very  few  years  we  would  find  the  importations 
greatly  increased  in  amount,  and  prices  in  this  country  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
present  25  per  cent  duty. 

This  we  believe  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  our  people  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
living. 

The  absorbing  power  of  the  American  markets  would  increase,  subject,  however, 
to  the  following  limitations: 

First.  In  time,  the  foreign  vegetables  will  be  in  demand  only  from  December  to 
June.  They  must  be  winter  grown,  practically.  After  that  the  home  product  will 
drive  imported  fresh  vegetables  entirely  out  of  the  market. 

Second.  Railroad  rates.  The  price  of  imported  fresh  vegetables  can  not  fall  below 
the  height  rates  (plus  cost  of  growing  and  packing)  from  the  foreign  lands.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  practically  uniform  rate  of  $1  per  hundredweight  on  all  fresh 
vegetables  moved  any  distance  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Mississippi  River,  with 
addition  of  about  $0.25  to  eastern  markets  handicap,  as  well  as  the  doubtful  "fresh- 
ness" of  imported  vegetables  will  be  sufficient  protection  to  save  the  American  hor- 
ticulturist from  any  harm  even  if  the  tariff  is  taken  off,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation will  certainly  profit  by  the  change. 

BASIS  OF  OUR  ESTIMATES. 

The  basis  of  our  estimates  is  our  experience  as  importers  of  tomatoes  and  our  fre- 
quent consulations  with  growers  and  shippers,  especially  in  Mexico.  We  feel  sore 
that  with  the  tariff  removed  the  acreage  would  at  once  be  doubled;  in  fact,  the  acre- 
age has  already  been  increased  somewhat  in  anticipation  of  what  is  expected  from 
the  next  Congress.  The  market  would  soon  be  educated  to  use  more  tomatoes  at 
lower  prices,  and  in  a  few  years  the  acreage  would  be  tremendously  increased  and 
importations  would  still  be  profitable. 

Tomatoes  are  usually  imported  in  "four-basket  crates."  These  weigh  about  25 
pounds.    The  importers  calculate  about  as  follows: 

Cost  of  100  pounds  (lour  4-basket  crates) $1. 50 

Duties  on  same 37 

Cost  of  packing  and  shipping 60 

Freights  paid  American  railroads 1. 10 

Commissions  and  profits  to  American  salesmen 1.00 

Price  per  100  pounds 4.57 

Price  per  crate  minimum L14 

Less  duties 09 

New  price  per  crate 1.06 

We  respectfully  urge  that  all  parties,  and  especially  the  consumer,  will  be  benefited 
by  the  removal  of  all  tariff  on  vegetables  and  that  no  one,  not  even  the  American 
farmer,  will  be  injured  thereby. 
Respectfully  submitted* 

Crarlbst  Hudsom. 
Jambs  W.  Ntb. 
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BRIEF  OF  THE  CUBA*  NATIONAL  HOBTICTTLTTOAI  SOCIETY. 

The  Cuban  National  Horticultural  Society, 

Habana,  Cuba,  January  15, 1913. 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Inclosed  herewith  I  beg  to  hand  you  copy  of  a  memorial  which  the  Cuban 
National  Horticultural  Society  desires  to  present,  relating  to  United  States  customs 
duties  on  Cuban* fruits  and  vegetables,  which  I  would  ask  you  to  kindly  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  appropriate  subcommittee. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Chas.  A.  Beatley, 

Secretary. 

The  Cuban  National  Horticultural  Society, 

Habana,  Cuba,  January  15,  1913. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Snt:  In  view  of  the  meeting  of  the  committee  to  consider  duties  on  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  foreign  countries,  to  be  called  January  20,  it  is  the  wish  of  this  society 
to  ask  your  attention  to  certain  facts  bearing  upon  this  subject,  as  far  as  Cuba  is  con- 
cerned, which  are  not  generally  known  or  understood  in  the  United  States  and  which, 
in  the  adjustment  of  tariff  duties  heretofore,  have  not  received  the  consideration 
which  we  think  should  be  given  them. 

We  will  endeavor  to  show  that  the  cost  of  production  of  both  citrus  fruits  and 
vegetable  crops  is  greater  in  Cuba  than  in  the  United  States,  and  that  no  tariff  charges 
are  necessary  to  protect  producers  here.  In  fact,  if  no  tariff  existed  the  growers  in 
the  United  states  would  still  have  material  advantages  over  those  of  Cuba.  Besides 
a  greater  cost  of  production,  the  Cuban  grower  would  have  the  added  cost  of  trans- 
portation, more  expensive  packages,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  shipping. 

The  greater  cost  of  production  in  Cuba  results  from  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  the 
supplies  required  in  the  planting  and  care  of  citrus  groves,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
vegetable  farms.  Common,  unskilled  labor  ranges  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day,  or  about 
the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  A  man  and  team  costs  $5  to  $6  per  day,  being  more 
than  the  usual  price  in  the  United  States. 

The  Cuban  mrough  generations  was  chiefly  employed  in  tobacco  and  cane  fields, 
and  accustomed  to  the  use  of  oxen  and  implements  of  the  most  primitive  character. 
He  knew  nothing  of  mules,  American  plows,  cultivators,  and  other  implements  and 
machinery  essential  to  the  farmer  from  the  United  States,  and  his  labor  was,  conse- 
quently, inefficient  and  expensive.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  during  the 
past  five  or  six  years  Cuban  labor  employed  by  Americans  has  greatly  improved, 
and  many  of  them  are  now  doing  good  work  in  the  citrous  groves. 

The  skilled  labor  required  in  the  citrous  groves  comes  mostly  from  the  United  States, 
and  costs  more  here  than  there.  This  is  true  on  account  of  the  greater  cost  of  living 
in  Cuba.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  cost  of  living  in  Cuba  is  more  than  50 
per  cent  higher  than  in  the  United  States,  when  the  food  is  of  equal  variety  and  quality. 
Flour,  bacon,  salt  pork,  potatoes,  rice,  beans,  corn,  hay,  and  enormous  quantities  of 
canned  goods  are  imported,  and  come  burdened  with  transportation  charges,  duties 
to  the  Cuban  Government,  and  the  profits  of  successive  dealers,  so  that  their  cost  is, 
in  many  cases,  increased  more  than  100  per  cent,  and  seldom  less  than  50  per  cent. 
These  imported  goods  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  foodstuffs  consumed  by  the 
Cuban  people.  Clothing,  drugs,  dry  goods,  and  hardware  of  all  kinds  are  imported 
and  similarly  increased  in  price. 

Under  such  conditions  cheap  labor  would  be  impossible  without  limiting  the  laborer 
to  a  very  coarse  and  insufficient  diet;  and  neither  expert  nor  common  labor  can  be 
obtained  from  the  United  States  without  being  paid  more  than  it  receives  here. 

Another  consideration  that  adds  materially  to  the  cost  of  production  is  the  cost  of 
implements  and  all  other  supplies  used  in  the  growing  of  crops.  All  of  our  machinery, 
wagons,  plows,  cultivators,  Tiarrows,  and  all  the  various  tools  required  are  imported 
chiefly  from  the  United  States.  Mules  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  cultivation 
of  groves  and  vegetable  crops,  and  they  are  brought  from  the  United  States  also, 
costing  here  from  25  to  50  per  cent  more  than  their  value  there.  Immense  quantities 
of  fertilizers  are  used.  They  are  brought  from  the  United  States  at  an  increased  cost  of 
about  25  per  cent.    Even  the  boxes  and  crates  in  which  our  products  are  shipped  are 
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manufactured  there,  and  duties  are  paid  on  them  when  they  enter  Cuba,  and  usually 
when  they  are  returned  to  the  United  States.  These  indispensable  supplies  cost  the 
Cuban  producer  in  most  cases  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  than  they  cost  the  producer 
in  the  United  States. 

When  the  present  United  States  tariff  was  under  consideration  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  Congress,  it  was  repeatedly  stated  and  persistently  urged  by  the 
agents  of  California  and  Florida  interests  that  labor  in  Cuba  costs  only  25  to  50  cents 
a  day,  and  that  protection  against  it  was  essential  to  enable  their  enterprises  to  prosper. 
These  agents  are  intelligent  men,  and  they  certainly  knew  that  these  statements  were 
not  truthful.  What  they  evidently  desired  was,  not  protection,  but  prohibition. 
They  knew  that  the  general  conditions  gave  them  abundant  protection,  but  they 
furnished  the  only  statements  of  facts  that  were  presented  to  the  committee,  and  those 
statements  were  credited  as  reliable.  But  only  one  side  was  heard,  and  upon  these 
misleading  representations,  and  the  lack  of  proper  information  on  Cuban  conditions, 
(he  present  United  States  tariff  is  based  in  so  fair  as  it  applies  to  Cuban  products. 

while  these  duties  have  not  effected  prohibition,  except  as  to  a  few  vegetable 
products,  they  have  greatly  injured  Cuban  producers  by  making  their  business 
unprofitable.  Hundreds  of  Americans  who  came  here  soon  after  the  close  of  the  War 
with  Spain  with  high  hopes  of  bettering  their  condition,  after  suffering  annual  losses 
have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  struggle  with  adverse  conditions  and  return  to 
the  United  States.  A  number  of  settlements,  or  colonies,  after  discouraging  efforts 
to  overcome  unfavorable  influences,  have  entirely  disappeared,  while  others  have 
decreased  in  numbers,  so  that  there  are  fewer  Americans  cultivating  lands  in  Cuba  now 
than  there  were  five  years  ago.  Those  that  remain  do  so,  not  because  they  are  pros- 
perous, but  some  of  them  because  their  characteristic  American  grit  and  courage  will 
not  permit  them  to  surrender  while  the  hope  remains  that  better  conditions  may 
come,  and  others  because  they  are  not  able  to  get  away.  The  Cuban  people  have  suf- 
fered greatly  also.  The  same  influences  have  burdened  them,  and  tney  are  far  from 
prosperous.  Some  of  their  most  important  interests  are  reduced  to  a  point  where 
profits  are  irregular  and  uncertain. 

Cuba  is  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  a  market  for  her  products,  and  it  is  a 
large  purchaser  of  goods  from  the  United  States,  therefore  it  seems  to  us  not  only 
justice,  but  wise  policy,  not  to  cripple  Cuban  industry  by  oppressive  tariff  duties. 
Paying  high  duties  to  get  their  products  into  the  market  of  the  United  States,  and 
duties  to  the  Cuban  Government  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  which  they  must  import — 
their  situation  is  not  encouraging. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  business  in  Cuba  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  American  citi- 
zens, except  as  to  the  growing  of  pineapples,  which  is  to  some  extent  a  Cuban  interest. 
A  few  Cubans  have  engaged  in  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  and  more  would  do  so 
if  conditions  were  more  favorable.  The  capital  invested  in  these  industries  is  mostly 
the  capital  of  American  citizens;  most  of  its  owners  reside  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  contributes  greatly  to  the  employment  of  labor  there  in  the  purchase  of  the  multi- 
tude of  articles  we  have  mentioned.  That  capital  employed  in  Cuba  is  more  valuable 
to  the  United  States  than  if  it  had  remained  there,  and  the  tax  upon  it  is  not  a  tax 
upon  foreigners,  but  almost  entirely  a  tax  upon  American  citizens  and  American 
capital.  The  revenue  derived  from  that  tax  by  the  United  States  is  not  large  and 
might  be  surrendered  with  possible  advantage. 

The  friends  of  protection  in  the  United  States  declare  as  their  policy  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  tariff  duties,  that  those  duties  shall  be  so  regulated  as  to  equalize  the  cost 
of  production,  and  place  American  producers  upon  an  equality  with  those  of  foreign 
countries  in  American  markets.  But  under  existing  conditions  this  just  and  reason- 
able policy  is  denied  to  American  citizens  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  to  a  large  part  of  the 
Cuban  people.  The  cheap  production  in  most  foreign  countries  against  which  pro- 
tection is  provided  has  no  existence  in  Cuba,  and  the  duties  imposed  are,  in  their 
application  to  most  Cuban  products,  in  the  direction  of  prohibition  rather  than  that  of 
protection,  and  become  an  unjust  burden  upon  Cuban  capital  and  labor.  No  other 
country  is  so  greatly  burdened  by  the  United  States  in  the  adjustment  of  her  tariff 
duties  as  Cuba.  If  the  policy  of  equalizing  the  cost  of  production  were  observed, 
there  would  be  no  tariff  duties  whatever  on  Cuban  products. 

Cuban  vegetable  crops  are  grown  during  the  winter  months,  and  are  marketed  in  the 
Northern  States  at  a  season  when  they  do  not  come  in  competition  with  the  products 
of  those  States.  Only  a  strip  of  semitropical  country  along  the  Gulf  coast  ana  in  Cali- 
fornia are  in  any  way  affected  by  the  Cuban  competition.  If  that  strip  of  country 
needed  protection  against  Cuba  in  order  that  it  might  prosper,  we  could  not  object  to 
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its  being  given.  But  it  is  not  needed,  and  the  imposition  of  duties  for  that  purpose 
only  inflicts  injury  upon  the  Cuban  people  and  benefits  nobody,  for  it  neither  prohibits 
nor  protects.  It  may  add  a  trifle  to  the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  but  otherwise  it 
works  only  hardship  upon  a  people  who  deserve  more  generous  treatment. 
'It  is  also  urged  as  a  reason  wny  production  costs  less  in  Cuba  than  in  Florida  and 
California,  that  land  costs  less  in  Cuba  than  in  those  States.  To  this  contention  we 
reply  that  the  price  of  lands  is  chiefly  regulated  by  the  revenue  they  produce.  If 
Cuba  enjoyed  equal  opportunities  with  those  States,  her  lands  would  yield  greater 
profits,  and  there  would  be  less  difference  in  the  land  values;  and  the  fact  that  their 
lands  are  higher  in  price,  illustrates  their  superior  advantages,  and  is  itself  suggestive 
of  the  fallacy  that  tney  need  protection  against  Cuba. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  that  exist,  as  we  have  presented  them — that  is,  that  the 
cost  of  labor  employed  in  citrous  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  in  Cuba  is  at  least  as 
great  as  that  similarly  employed  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Cuban  producer 
must  pay  from  25  to  100  per  cent  more  for  his  teams,  implements,  tools, 
fertilizers,  and  other  supplies,  than  the  producer  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  general  cost  of  living  in  Cuba  is  more  tnan  50  per  cent  greater,  we  think  you  will 
recognize  that  no  tariff  on  Cuban  products  is  necessary  for  protective  purposes:  and 
we  respectfully  ask  that  in  the  arrangement  of  new  treaty  relations  with  the  Cuban 
Government  you  concede  to  the  Cuban  people  a  greater  reduction  from  the  lawful 
tariff  than  is  granted  under  the  existing  treaty. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Cuban  National  Horticultural  Society,. 

Chas.  A.  Be  ah*  y,  Secretary. 

LETTER  OF  B.  M.  STEELE,  IN  BE  VEGETABLES. 

Chicago,  November  20, 1912. 
Mr.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  Is  it  not  possible  to  do  something  at  this  time  to  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  living  by  removing  the  duty  from  fresh  vegetables? 

You  know  that  the  people  are  feeling  the  pressure  very  much;  I  am,  and  so  are  my 
neighbors.  I  believe  the  Democratic  Party  would  do  well  to  push  through  such  a  bill 
ana  receive  the  everlasting  thanks  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen  and  those  of 
the  midddle  class  who  find  the  prices  of  vegetables  so  high  (especially  during  the  winter 
months)  as  to  make  some  kinds  prohibitive  to  them. 

Free  vegetables  would  be  a  grand  move  for  everybody  and  would  not  inflict  much, 
if  any,  hardship  on  the  farmers,  because  about  the  only  time  vegetables  could  be 
imported  with  any  profit  to  the  importers  would  be  when  our  farmers  can  not  raise 
them  or  only  in  small  quantities  in  small  areas  of  the  States. 

I  trust  you  will  consider  the  appeal,  and  in  doing  so  keep  in  mind  the  value  of  nearly 
all  fresh  vegetables  as  a  nation  (brawn  and  brain)  builder. 

Let  free  fresh  vegetables  be  a  Democratic  slogan. 

I  am  so  sure  of  the  good  you  can  render  the  people  that  I  shall  consider  myself 
highly  honored  by  learning  from  you  that  this  will  receive  your  consideration  and 
such  a  bill  your  support. 

Yours,  respectfully,  B.  M,  Steele. 

BEQUEST  THAT   BUTT  BE   BEMOVED   FROM  LENTILS. 

J.  D.  NORDLTNGER,  IMPORTER,  EXPORTER,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANT. 

New  York,  January  28, 191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  ask  that  the  duty  on  lentils  be  taken 
off.  Lentils  are  not  grown  in  the  United  States,  but  are  used  for  food  by  the  poorest 
classes,  and  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them  if  this  article  is  allowed  to  come  in  free 
of  duty. 

very  respectfully,  J.  D.  Nordlinger 

(and  19  others). 
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Fish  (except  shellfish)  by  whatever  name  known,  packed  in  oil,  in  bottles. 
Jars,  kegs,  tin  boxes,  or  cans,  shall  be  dutiable  as  follows :  When  in  packages 
containing  seven  and  one-half  cubic  inches  or  less,  one  and  one-half  cents 
per  bottle,  jar,  keg,  box,  or  can;  containing  more  than  seven  and  one-half  and. 
not  more  than  twenty-one  cubic  inches,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  bottle,  ]arv 
keg,  box,  or  can;  containing  more  than  twenty-one  and  not  more  than  thirty- 
three  cubic  inches,  five  cents  per  bottle,  jar,  keg,  box,  or  can;  containing 
more  than  thirty-three  and  not  more  than  seventy  cubic  inches,  ten  cents  per 
bottle,  Jar,  keg,  box,  or  can;  all  other  fish  (except  shellfish)  in  tin  packages, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  fish  in  packages,  containing  less  than  one-half 
barrel,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  caviar,  and  other  preserved  roe  of  fish,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

See  also  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  page  2682;  Legation  of  Norway,  page  2740. 

FISH  IN  OIL. 

TESTIMONY     OF   S.    S.   MACK,    REPRESENTING    AUSTIN, 
NICHOLS  &  CO.  (INC.),  OF  NEW  YORK  CITT. 

The  witness  was  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Mace.  I  represent  Austin,  Nichols  &  Co.,  the  largest  wholesale 
grocers  in  the  United  States.  I  am  here  to  talk  on  paragraph  270 — 
sardines.  We  want  to  show  jrou  the  injustice  of  the  present  rate  of 
duty  on  sardines,  1£  cents  a  tin  on  all  three  of  those  tins.  This  tin, 
which  I  show  you,  is  bought  and  consumed  by  poor  people,  principally 
by  the  East  Side  Jewish  trade,  as  we  know  it  in  New  York.  This 
tin,  with  the  duty  on  it,  costs  more  than  the  Maine  sardines,  which 
some  people  think  comes  in  competition  with  it.  It  does  not.  Tins 
of  this  caliber  are  paying  the  same  duty,  and  are  bought  by  a  better 
class  of  people.  This  injustice  probably  came  about  by  the  law- 
makers not  fully  understanding  it  when  they  put  the  duty  on  it,  and  it 
is  for  that  reason  I  bring  these  samples  here  and  ask  you  to  look 
at  them  when  you  come  to  that  question  again. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  is  the  relative  value  of  those  different  tins  ? 

Mr.  Mack.  This  tin  would  retail,  if  packed  with  sprats,  at  6  cents 
a  tin,  and  a  tin  like  that,  packed  with  sprats,  woula  retail  at  about 
7  cents,  and  a  tin  like  the  third  one  sells  for  6  cents.  Tins  like  these 
sell  for  10  and  12  cents  and  tins  like  these  for  35  cents. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  duty,  then,  is  exactly  the  same  on  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Mack.  The  duty  on  all  these  four  tins  is  1£  cents  a  tin,  and 
the  duty  on  these  is  2$  cents  a  tin;  yet,  you  see  the  great  difference 
in  size.  In  order  to  overcome  that  we  ask  you  to  put  a  duty,  a  specific 
duty,  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  all  the  sardines,  aU  fish  in  oil,  and  that 
will  equalize  this  difference  in  duty  and  give  everybody  a  chance  to 
buy  these  sardines  at  the  relative  prices  they  should  have  to  pay  for 
them. 

Mr.  Palmer.  How  much  does  that  large  tin  weight 

Mr.  Mack.  It  holds  13.3  ounces. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  want  the  dutv  reduced  ¥ 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir;  we  want  the  duty  reduced.  It  practically 
comes  to  a  very  slight  reduction. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  then,  do  you  want  it  reduced  ¥ 

Mr.  Mack.  We  ask  to  have  it  reduced  so  we  can  sell  large  quantities 
of  these  sardines. 
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Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  believe  the  people  would  eat  more  foreign 
sardines  if  you  had  alow  rate  of  duty  on  them? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  and  it  would  increase  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Are  you  in  any  way  interested  in  packing  or  manu- 
facturing abroad  f 

Mr.  Mack.  Absolutely,  no. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  You  are  importers,  are  youl 

Mr.  Mack.  We  are  importers. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  do  you  have  the  different  sizes  of  boxes  t 

Mr.  Mack.  Different  sizes  of  fish  are  packed  in  the  large  boxes.  A 
box  like  this  could  not  take  the  large  fish  in. 

Mr.  Hell.  How  long  are  those  ?  They  are  practically  all  the  same 
length,  are  thery  not  ? 

Mr.  Mack.  Thev  are  practically  all  the  same  length,  but  the  fish 
are  different  widths.  In  that  sized  box  you  could  only  get  in  about 
three  fish,  and  then  you  would  have  to  force  them  in.  These  little 
tins,  sometimes,  when  the  fish  run  small,  hold  five  or  six  fish.   * 

Mr.  Hill.  But  you  can  get  12  in  the  largest  box.  Why  do  you 
do  it  1    There  must  be  some  reason  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Mack.  There  is  a  popular  demand  for  10  or  12  fish  in  a  box, 
but  you  could  not  put  them  in  those  tins;  they  would  not  fit  in  there. 
The  fish  are  of  various  sizes. 

Mr.  Longworth.  That  largest  tin,  you  say,  sells  for  about  35  cents  ? 

Mr.  Mack.  The  largest  tin,  for  about  40  cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  is  there  in  it  i 

Mr.  Mack.  Ten  fish.     . 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  would  that  weigh  t 

Mr.  Mack.  Thirteen  and  one-half  ounces,  approximately. 

Mr.  Hill.  Weighing  the  oil  and  all  ? 

Mr.  Mack.  Everything;  the  oil,  the  tin,  and  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  it  is  worth  40  cents  1 

Mr.  Mack.  It  is  worth  40  cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  that  would  make  it  about  50  cents,  in  round  figures. 
I  have  not  figured  it  exactly,  for  the  value  of  the  contents  of  that, 
and  you  want  4  per  cent  duty  on  it  i 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Instead  of  1£  cents  per  box? 

Mr.  Mack.  We  are  asking  that  the  duty  be  put  on  the  pound  rate 
to  equalize  it  between  those  different  sizes. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  does  not  equalize  it;  it  enormously  reduces  it. 

Mr.  Mack.  It  may,  in  some  instances. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  does  in  every  instance  or  else  you  would  import  the 
larger  boxes  f 

Mr.  Mack.  You  could  not  sell  a  box  like  that  to  a  poor  person. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  is  the  difference  in  value  ?  You  have  the 
same  fish  in  the  small  box  as  you  have  in  the  big  box.  One  is  6  cents 
and  the  other  35  cents. 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  many  boxes  of  the  small  size  would  it  take  to 
contain  as  many  fish  as  there  are  in  the  larger  box  I 

Mr.  Mack.  X ou  could  not  do  that. 
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Mr.  Fordney.  In  weight  and  quantity — four  or  five  boxes  would 
go  into  a  big  one,  would  it  not,  of  the  small  ones  1 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  the  duty  on  weight  and  the  cost  would  be 
practically  the  same,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mack.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  duty  would  be  a  little  more  on  the  small  pack- 
age, but  the  value  of  <he  fish  would  be  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Longworth.  How  much  is  the  duty  on  that  large  tin  now) 

Mr.  Mack.  Two  and  one-half  cents  a  tin. 

Mr.  Longworth.  And  you  sell  it  at  35  cents  ? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes. 

Mr.  Longworth.  What  would  you  sell  it  for  if  that  duty  were 
taken  off  ? 

Mr.  Mack.  Probably  for  2\  cents  less. 

Mr.- Longworth.  Probably? 

Mr.  Mack.  Yes,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Jones,  from  Massachusetts,  who  came  here  to 
testify  in  regard  to  shoes,  said  the  duty  on  raw  hides  added  to  the 
cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes  added  2\  cents  to  a  pair  which  he  sold  for  $3. 
and  said  that  if  we  removed  the  duty  on  raw  hides  he  would  sell 
those  shoes  for  $2,975  cents.  We  removed  the  duty  and  he  sold 
them  for  $4  a  pair. 

Mr.  Mack.  Shoes  differ  from  our  product. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  that. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JULES  FARVAV. 

The  witness  was  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Farnan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  before  you 
to  show  you  what  I  consider  to  be  the  inconsistency  of  the  present 
duty  on  imported  sardines.  I  thought  I  could  better  illustrate  my 
case  by  submitting  samples,  if  I  may,  of  the  tins.  I  submit  two 
samples,  which  are  referred  to  in  a  brief,  which  both  pay  1J  cents 
duty  per  tin.  I  submit  two  samples  which  both  pay  2\  cents  a  tin 
duty.    I  submit  that  the  duty  should  be  made  at  so  much  per  pound. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  clause  m  the  bill  is  this — what  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Farnan.  Paragraph  270,  I  believe.  I  submit  that  the  duty 
should  be  so  much  a  pound,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  tin.  The 
present  duty  on  the  tin  called  the  21-cubic-inch  tin  amounts  to  2.60 
a  pound.  I  think  that  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  would  materially 
increase  the  sale  of  the  goods.  There  is  no  domestic  industry  to  pro- 
tect. The  only  place  where  they  can  pack  canned  fish  similar  to  ours 
is  up  in  Maine,  and  the  average  duty  we  would  pay  on  these  goods 
would  be  about  equal  to  what  the  Maine  goods  sell  for.  I  next  wish 
to  submit  the  question  of  canned  vegetables. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  pack  the  same  kind  of  sardines  in  both  of 
these  tins  f 

Mr.  Farnan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  importers  % 

Mr.  Farnan.  We  are  importers  and  manufacturers. 
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The  Chairman.  You  also  manufacture  sardines  f 

Mr.  Farnan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  purpose  do  you  use  herrings,  the  same  as 
the  Maine  sardine  f 

Mr.  Fabnan.  No;  we  pack  in  France;  we  pack  only  sardines  and 
fish  called  sprats. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  then, 
you  are  only  importers  ? 

Mr.  Farnan.  Simply  importers. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Your  interest  in  packing  sardines  in  France  has 
nothing  to  do  to  influence  your  opinion  as  to  the  duty  on  these  goods, 
has  it) 

Mr.  Farnan.  Absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Fordney.  As  a  manufacturer  over  there  you  care  nothing 
about  what  the  duty  is  here  ? 

Mr.  Farnan.  I  would  not  say  that.  Any  manufacturer  is  entitled 
to  seek  a  larger  market  for  his  goods,  but  my  statement  is  not  based 
on  my  position  as  a  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  upon  your  position  as  an  importer  ? 

Mr.  Farnan.  As  an  importer  and  as  an  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  not  as  a  manufacturer  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Farnan.  These  fish  do  not  exist  in  this  country,  except  on  the 
coast  of  California  in  infinitesimal  quantities. 

Mr.  Harrison.  No  one  could  seriously  maintain  that  there  is  any 
competition  between  real  sardines  and  Maine  herrings,  could  they  ? 

Mr.  Farnan.  No;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  noncompetitive  products,  then  ? 

Mr.  Farnan.  Absolutely  so.  I  wish  to  submit,  on  canned  vege- 
tables, which  are  dutiable,  peas,  mushrooms,  and  beans,  at  2\  cents 
per  pound.  I  submit  that  the  canned  vegetables,  which  are  all  of 
about  the  same  value,  should  be  put  on  a  specific  duty  of  so  much 
per  pound,  and  that  the  duty  should  be  reduced  to  1  cent  per  pound, 
the  immediate  container  included.  That  would  mean  about  2  cents 
per  pound  on  the  vegetables,  as  the  tin  and  the  water  weigh  about 
the  same  as  the  vegetables  themselves.  I  believe  canned  vegetables 
are  produced  in  this  country  as  cheaply,  at  least,  as  they  are  abroad, 
that  they  need  no  protection,  and  I  submit  that  a  lower  price  would 
increase  importation,  increase  revenue,  and  add  to  the  available 
food  supply  of  this  country.  In  the  last  few  years,  of  peas  (which  is 
the  largest  article  canned);  the  supply  has  been  smaller  than  the 
demand,  which  has  resulted  in  higher  prices  and  a  comparative 
scarcity. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  have  a  very  large  export  trade  in  canned 
vegetables.     Those  evidently  do  not  include  peas  ? 

Mr.  Farnan.  As  far  as  peas  are  concerned  there  are  hardly  enough 
for  our  home  consumption. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  kind  of  canned  vegetables  do  we  export  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  $2,000,000  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Farnan.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  am  not  in  the 
export  business. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  is  up. 
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Mr.  Fobdney.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  just  one  question,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you  there  are  no  sardines 
packed  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Fabnan.  With  the  exception  of  an  infinitesimal  quantity. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Which  would  not  cut  any  figure  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Farnan.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Fobdnby.  Your  object,  then,  in  having  a  lower  duty  on  sar- 
dines would  be  for  two  purposes — one  to  induce  people  to  consume 
more  sardines  and  increase  your  exports  as  a  manufacturer  in  France 
and  increase  your  sales  in  this  country  as  a  merchant  ? 

Mr.  Fabnan.  Is  that  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fabnan.  No;  the  main  point  in  my  demand  is  to  have  a  more 
equitable  duty  placed  on  those  goods.  As  I  have  shown  you, 
a  9-cubic-inch  tin  pays  the  same  duty  as  a  21-cubic-inch  tin.  If  it  is 
the  idea  of  vour  committee  not  to  reduce  the  duty,  I  have  nothing 
to  say;  but  let  the  duty  be  made  by  the  pound  and  all  tins  be  equal 
on  the  present  tariff,  if  that  is  the  idea  01  the  committee. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  much  do  the  contents  of  one  of  these  large  tins 
weigh? 

Mr.  Fabnan.  Twenty-one  cubic  inches. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  much  does  it  weigh  i 

Mr.  Fabnan.  That  would  weigh  435  grammes,  which  would  be 
close  to  1  pound.  A  pound  is  454  grammes.  It  would  be  about  15 
ounces. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  fish  do  we  export  packed  in  oil  ? 

Mr.  Fabnan.  None  in  oil  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hill.  We  seem  to  have  exported  $4,900,000  worth  last  year. 

Mr.  Fabnan.  This  would  be  Maine  sardines — so-called  sardines, 
which  are  really  herrings. 

Mr .  Hill.  Packed  in  oil  ? 

Mr.  Fabnan.  Yes;  they  are  packed  in  oil. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  do  you  mean,  the  Maine  sardines  ? 

Mr.  Fabnan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  we  export  $4,900,000  worth  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Fabnan.  I  am  not  in  the  export  business,  and  I  could  not 
answer  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  the  report  here,  anyway. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  bring  any  of  those  Maine  sardines — any  of 
those  alleged  sardines — back  after  they  are  put  in  oil  ? 

Mr.  Fabnan.  No. 

Mr.  Rainey.  They  do  not  get  back  again,  then  ? 

Mr.  Fabnan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  figures  show  we  imported  $3,466,000  of  fish  packed 
in  oil — bottles,  kegs,  tins — and  exported  $4,969,000.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  means  sardines. 

Mr.  Fabnan.  Those  Maine  sardines  are  all  the  way  from  2  to  5 
cents  a  can.    That  is  about  the  average  price  of  them. 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  export  salmon,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  Fabnan.  That  would  not  be  packed  in  oil,  I  think. 
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BEIEF   OF   THE   SEACOAST   CAMTING   CO.,    EASTPOKT,    ME., 

CONCERNING   SARDINES. 

Eaotport,  Mb.,  January  SO,  19 IS. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  desire  to  file  the  following  brief  in  regard  to  tariff  on  sardines, 
which  are  now  covered  by  paragraph  270,  in  schedule  G  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
bill  of  August  5,  1909. 

The  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  reduced  the  duty  on  sardines  because  it  omitted  two 
words  after  the  word  "oil,"  this  word  "oil"  occurring  as  the  tenth  word  in  paragraph 
270.  The  two  words  omitted  were  "or  otherwise"  and  the  effect  was  to  exempt  all 
of  this  product  not  packed  in  oil  from  the  operation  of  the  tariff  prescribed  in  para- 
graph 270.  Under  the  operation  of  this  tariff  the  imports  of  Norwegian  sardines  nave 
increased  annually,  until  now  they  have  resulted  in  causing  a  heavy  overproduction 
among  the  American  packers  for  the  last  few  years.  This  overproduction  has  naturally 
resulted  in  keeping  the  price  down  to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  The  price  during 
most  of  the  past  season  for  a  case  of  100  tins  of  quarter  oil  sardines  has  been  $1.87  net 
to  the  packer,  and  this  is  below  the  cost  of  production.  The  price  to  the  consumer 
has  remained  the  same,  5  cents  per  tin.  You  will  see,  therefore,  the  destructive 
nature  of  the  competition  now  existing  in  the  business.  The  Norwegian  packers 
have  lately  been  permitted  to  organize  themselves  into  a  close  combination,  which  will 
result  in  their  absolute  control  of  prices  to  the  importers. 

There  is  now  nearing  completion  at  St.  Andrews,  New  Brunswick,  Dominion  of 
Canada,  about  12  miles  from  here,  a  new  plant  for  the  production  of  these  sardines. 
This  new  plant  is  of  the  most  modern  construction  ana  equipment,  and  has  ample 
financial  backing  in  the  persons  of  the  principal  officials  of  tine  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. There  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  coming  season  the  Norwegian  competition 
will  be  reinforced  by  the  competition  from  this  Canadian  factory.  Under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  peculiar  fishery  laws  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  this  Canadian  factory  will 
have  a  preference  as  regards  fish.  They  have  a  much  lower  schedule  of  labor.  To  sub- 
stantiate this  latter  statement  we  will  quote  comparative  wages  paid  girls  who  pack 
these  sardines  into  the  tins.  The  Canadian  factory  has  contracted  with  girls  from  Nor- 
way, Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  other  districts  to  perform  this  labor  for  $2 Iper 
week;  we  have  paid  one  of  our  packers  as  high  as  $34.16  for  one  week's  work.  This 
Canadian  fee  to.  y  will  also  be  able  to  make  its  cans  much  cheaper  because  the  Canadian 
tariff  on  tinplate  is  much  below  the  American  tariff. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  industry  of  ours  gives  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  people  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  is  the  only  reliance  of  these  people 
for  their  suppoit;  there  is  no  other  industry  here.  Employment  is  given  to  a  large 
number  of  boatmen  and  fishermen,  aside  from  the  labor  employed  m  the  factories. 
The  continued  increase  of  Norwegian  imports  and  of  imports  from  Canada  will 
result  in  a  decrease  of  the  American  pack,  with  corresponding  hardship  to  all  classes 
of  people  in  this  community,  because  all  classes  are  directly  dependent  upon  this  one 
maustry.  We  are  lan^e  users  of  American  cottonseed  oil,  and  a  decrease  in  our  pack 
would  tend  to  result  in  a  decreased  consumption  of  that  product. 

The  retail  price  of  our  sardines  has  never  varied  to  any  extent  during  the  past  15 
yeats,  the  price  always  having  been  5  cents  to  the  consumer. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  help  this  industry,  which  is  now  laboring  under 
a  selling  price  below  the  cost  of  production,  we  would  suggest  the  restoration  of  the  two 
words  or  otherwise,"  after  the  word  "oil,"  and  an  increase  in  the  duty  that  woull 
save  us  from  the  Norwegian  sardine  trust. 

The  administrative  features  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  we  think  can  not  be 
improved,  so  far  as  paragraph  270  is  concerned;  the  duties  applicable  are  very  readily 
ascertained  under  the  phraseology  of  this  paragraph. 
Yours,  truly, 

Sbacoast  Canning  Co., 
By  H.  E.  Nicholas, 

General  Manager. 
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BEIEF    OF    WM,    UNDERWOOD    CO.    WITH    REFERENCE    TO 

DUTY  Off   SARDINES. 

Wm.  Underwood  Co., 

Boston,  January  tl,  191$. 

Ab  the  original  packers  of  canned  goods  in  this  country  in  1844,  we  wish  to  respect- 
fully protest  against  any  reduction  of  the  present  duty  on  sardines. 

We  pack  the  highest  grade  of  goods  in  America,  and  they  are  sold  here  in  compe- 
tition with  Norwegian  sardines,  of  which  several  hundred  thousand  cases  are  imported 
each  year. 

Sardines  are  a  highly  specialized  food  product,  the  fish  themselves  costing  less  than 
one-tenth  of  total  cost,  thus  being  a  luxury.  Sardine  industry  here  is  growing  and 
capable  of  considerable  further  improvement  if  protected. 

Labor  costs  in  Norway  are  one-third  similar  costs  here,  and  tinplates  there  do  not 
have  to  pay  our  duty  of  $1.20  per  base  box. 

Confirming  this  by  mail. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  Underwood  Co. 
H.  O.  Underwood. 

BRIEF  OF  TOKSTAD-BUEGEE   CO.,   NEW   YORK  CITY. 

Schedule  G,  paragraph  270,  "Fish  in  oil." 

The  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  2>.  C. 

The  undersigned,  importers  of  fish  packed  in  oil,  respectfully  call  attention  to  the 
serious  injustice  now  existing  under  paragraph  270  as  it  affects  this  valuable  food 
product  for  the  poorer  classes. 

The  present  tariff  schedule  imposes  a  duty  of  1}  cents  per  package  upon  such  foods 
in  packages  containing  7}  cubic  inches  or  less;  2J  cents  per  package  when  containing 
more  than  7}  cubic  inches  and  not  moie  than  21  cubic  inches;  5  cents  per  package 
when  containing  more  than  21  and  not  more  than  33  cubic  inches;  and  10  cents  per 
package  when  containing  more  than  33  and  not  more  than  70  cubic  inches. 

Owing  to  trade  conditions  throughout  the  world,  these  requirements  are  most 
unjust  when  applied  to  the  smaller  packages,  as  may  be  shown. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  packages  of  fish  in  oil  subject  to  the  duty 
rate  of  1?  cents  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  34,828,218  tins,  of  a  value  of  $1,679,491, 
and  paid  a  duty  amounting  to  $522,421,  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  approximately 
32  per  cent. 

During  the  same  period  of  time  fish  packed  in  oil  in  tin  subject  to  the  2)  cent  duty 
rate  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  only  5,186,122  tins,  of  a  value  of  $554,343,  and  paid 
a  duty  amounting  to  $129,659,  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  approximately  23  per 
cent. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  the  smaller  tin  paid  fully  50  per  cent  more 
duty  under  an  ad  valorem  rate  than  the  larger  tin,  ana  its  cost  was  thereby  very 
materially  increased  to  the  consumer. 

The  foreign  pack  of  fish  in  oil  has  a  foreign-market  value  ranging  from  $2.50  per 
case  of  100  tins  to  a  value  of  approximately  $8jper  case  of  100  tins,  all  under  the  ^^cubic- 
inch  requirement;  and  the  present  imposition  of  1J  cents  per  tin  duty  upon  goods 
valued  at  from  24  to  4  cents  per  tin,  it  wm  be  noted ,  is  not  only  an  excessive  ad  valorem 
rate,  but  raises  the  cost  of  such  goods  to  the  consumer  enormously. 

Tnere  is  a  demand  for  the  smallest  size  tin  of  fish  in  oil  for  consumption  by  miners, 
mechanics,  mill  hands,  railroad  workers,  and  others,  who  carry  then*  lunch  to  their 
work,  but  under  present  rates  it  is  impossible  to  supply  a  small  tin  to  the  consumer 
at  a  less  price  than  7 J  cents  per  tin,  wnereas  were  the  duty  rate  reasonably  reduced 
the  smallest  tin  could  be  supplied  by  the  retailer  to  the  consumer  at  5  cents  per  tin. 

The  approximate  weights  of  tins  submitted  herewith  as  samples  are  as  follows: 


Smallest  tin,  filled  with  fish  in  oil 100 

No.  2  size,  filled  with  fish  in  oil 180 

No.  3  size,  filled  with  fish  in  oil 210 

No.  4  size,  filled  with  fish  in  oil 440 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  two  smaller  sizes,  the  one  being  approximately  twice  as 
large  as  the  other,  pay  under  the  present  system  an  equal  amount  of  duty,  while  the 
two  larger  sizes,  one  approximately  twice  as  large  as  the  other,  also  pay  an  equal 
amount  of  duty. 

This  naturally  works  a  grave  injustice. 

The  smallest  tin,  weighing  appoximately  100  grams,  is  equal  to  34  ounces:  the 
second  size  (180  crams)  is  etjuafto  6  ounces;  the  third  size  (210  grams)  is  equal  to  7 
ounces;  the  fourth  size  (440  grams)  is  equal  to  15  ounces. 

If  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  upon  all  of  the  above  goods  were  substituted  for  the 
present  rate  of  duty  it  would  be  eminently  fairer  than  under  the  rate  now  existing  and 
would  permit  the  importation  of  these  various  sizes  at  such  cost  as  to  enable  the  same 
to  be  supplied  to  the  consumer,  especially  in  the  smaller  sizes,  at  a  very  much  reduced 
cost. 

If  duty  were  2  cents  per  pound,  based  on  official  figures  of  1912: 

Large  tin,  21  cubic  inches,  equals  440  grams,  or  14.6  ounces;  third  size,  210  grams, 
or  7  ounces;  average,  10.8  ounces.    Both  of  these  sizes  pay  2  J  cents  per  tin. 

Second  size,  180  grams,  or  6  ounces;  small  size,  100  grams,  or  3.3  ounces;  average, 
4.6  ounces.    Both  of  these  sizes  pay  1}  cents  per  tin. 

One  hundred  cans  to  case  larger  size  equals  1,080  ounces,  or  67}  pounds,  at  2  cents 
per  pound  equals  $1.35  per  case;  51,861  cases  imported  in  1912  would  equal  a  duty  of 
$70,012;  100  cans  to  case  smaller  sizes  equals  460  ounces,  or  28}  pounds,  at  2  cents  per 
pound  equals  $0,575  per  case;  348,282  cases  imported  in  1912  would  equal  a  duty  of 
$200,262. 

Such  a  reduction  in  duty  rate  would  increase  the  smaller  size  imports  enormously, 
since  it  would  place  the  3.3-ounce  can  within  the  reach  of  the  general  laboring  millions 
of  this  country  at  5  cents  per  can;  and  as  a  result  the  revenue  would  beyond  question 
advance  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Why  maintain  so  inequitable  and  unjust  a  duty  rate  upon  the  poor  man's  food,  when 
canned  lobster,  shrimp,  crabs,  etc.,  to  be  eaten  principally  by  the  wealthier  classes, 
is  admitted  free  under  paragraph  671? 

The  suggested  duty  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  should  include  the  usual  coverings. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Tokstad-Burgeb  Co.,  New  York 

(And  others). 

By  Francis  E.  Hamilton,  counsel,  32  Broadway,  New  York. 


Supplemental  Brief. 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  February  10,  1911. 
The  Wat8  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  my  clients,  the  Tokstad -Burger  Co.  and  others,  I  filed  a 
brief  (Hearings  No.  12,  p.  2732)  on  "fish  in  oil,"  under  Schedule  G,  paragraph  270. 

I  desire  to  supplement  the  same  by  the  following  statement: 

The  previous  brief  referred  only  to  "fish  (except  shellfish)  by  whatever  name 
known,  packed  in  oil,  in  bottles,  jars,  kegs,  tin  boxes  or  cans,"  etc.,  and  all  the  argu- 
ments and  exhibits  were  to  that  end.  1  now  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  last  portion  of  the  paragraph,  "all  other  fish  (except  shellfish)  in  tin 
packages,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  etc. 

The  change  prayed  for  in  the  original  brief  as  to  fish  packed  in  oil  to  a  lower  specific 
rate  would  greatly  cheapen  the  common  food  of  the  common  people;  but  it  is  almost 
equally  necessary  that  the  existing  ad  valorem  rate  of  30  per  cent  upon  "all  other 
fish,  etc.,"  covered  by  the  balance  of  the  paragraph  should  also  be  corrected  and 
reduced  to  such  a  rate  as  to  permit  reasonable  importations. 

Such  a  reduction  would  be  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  the  reasons  supporting 
such  a  rate  are  as  follows: 

Fish  other  than  those  packed  in  oil  are  of  the  coarser  and  cheaper  grades  and  are 
even  more  suited  to  and  consumed  by  the  actual  poorer  classes  in  this  country  than 
the  fish  packed  in  oil.  This  cheap  and  yet  nutritious  food  should  not  be  prohibited 
by  the  tariff,  and  no  higher  rate  of  duty  should  be  imposed  than  just  sufficient  to 
project  the  labor  engaged  in  the  production  of  similar  food  in  the  United  States. 
Fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  be  a  liberal  rate  to  protect  home  labor,  and  as  the 
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demand  for  these  inexpensive  foods  is  constantly  increasing,  while  the  statistics 

{>rove  that  the  fish  catch  of  our  own  coast  is  annually  diminishing — whether  from  a 
ack  of  fish  or  of  fishermen  I  can  not  state — it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  no  higher 
duty  should  be  imposed. 

Among  the  thousands  of  imported  articles,  the  food  products  are  comparatively  few 
in  number,  and  there  is  a  strong  and  ever-growing  sentiment  in  the  United  States  that 
all  foods  should  be  duty  free. 

Even  if  your  honorable  committee  after  careful  consideration  should  fail  to  reach 
the  conclusion  that  so  sweeping  a  rule  ought  to  be  applied  in  tariff  revision,  I  most 
earnestly  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  any  foods  are  to  be  placed  upon  the  free  list 
the  first  to  be  so  treated  must  be  the  foods  of  the  poor.  Meats  are  in  all  countries  more 
expensive  than  nsh;  which  latter  furnish  the  staple  support  of  life  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  where  easily  obtainable;  and  are  used  in  enormous  quantity  by  the  laboring 
classes  in  the  United  States.  All  the  fish  covered  by  paragraph  270  are  inexpensive 
except  as  made  so  by  high  duty  rates;  some  of  the  fish  covered  by  that  paragraph 
would  be  the  daily  support  of  the  very  poor  if  relieved  of  the  present  heavy  burden 
imposed  by  the  tariff. 

Many  of  the  propositions  submitted  to  your  honorable  committee  are  involved, 
affected  as  they  are  by  the  vested  interests  covering  capital,  labor,  dividends  to 
innocent  stockholders,  benefit  to  large  sections  of  the  country  and  other  economic 
and  political  questions— none  of  which  surround  the  simple  question  arising  under 
paragraph  270.  Here  it  is  only  "shall  the  cheap  food  suitable  to  the  very  poorest  of 
our  people,  as  well  as  to  many  others,  be  relieved  from  the  present  exorbitant  import 
duty  or  not"? 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  submit  two  suggestions: 

Reform  paragraph  270  by  adopting  a  specific  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound  for  all  fish  in 
oil,  no  matter  now  packed;  ana  reduce  the  ad  valorem  rate  on  all  other  fish  covered 
by  said  paraeraph  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  or 

Place  all  fish  now  covered  by  paragraph  270  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

TOKBTAD-BURGER  Co. 

(And  others). 
By  Francis  E.  Hamilton,  counsel,  32  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BRIEF  OF  LA  MANIA  AZEHA  &  FABVAV. 

January  20, 1913. 
Hon.  O.  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meant,  Washington,  D.  C 

Sir:  Referring  to  revision  of  the  present  tariff  and  to  Schedule  G,  the  undersigned 
respectfully  submit  the  following: 

FISH,  EXCEPT  SHELLFISH,  BT  WHATEVER  NAME   KNOWN,   PACKED  IN  OIL  IN   BOTTLES, 

JARS,  KEGS,  TIN  BOXES  OR  CANS. 

The  present  tariff  schedules  these  articles  at  1}  cents  per  package  containing  7} 
cubic  inches  or  less. 

Two  and  one-half  cents  per  package  containing  more  than  7}  cubic  inches  and  not 
more  than  21  cubic  inches. 

Five  cents  per  package  containing  more  than  21  cubic  inches  and  not  more  than  33 
cubic  inches. 

Ten  cents  per  package  containing  more  than  33  cubic  inches  and  not  more  than  70 
cubic  inches. 

Trade  conditions  require  certain  sizes  of  packages.  The  present  rates  weigh  unfairly 
on  some. 

We  submit  as  evidence  following  tins: 


* 

Contents 
incubto 
inches. 

• 

Weight  in 
grunt 
when 
filled. 

Cheamette  Fib  A  Co 

% 

4U 

Durkttco  Brand 

SOS 
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Both  above  pay  2J  cents  per  tin. 


Pull  of  Life.. 
Dopay  ACo. 


Contents 
in  cubic 
inches. 


7-7* 
3f 


Weight  in 

grams 

when 

filled. 


175 
93 


Both  of  the  above  pay  1}  cents  per  tin. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  in  a  new  tariff  the  duty  be  made  at  so  much  per  pound, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  tin. 

On  the  present  duty,  the  21  cubic  inch  tin,  represented  by  our  exhibit  "Chaumette 
Fils  A  Co.,"  weighs  when  filled  96  pounds  per  100  tins;  at  $2.50  per  100  tins,  this  would 
amount  to  2.60  cents  per  pound. 

A  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  all  goods  described  above,  immediate  coverings  in- 
cluded, should  produce  an  increased  revenue,  by  enabling  uniform  value  regardless 
of  dimension  of  tin ;  under  the  present  duty  the  one-fourth  25-millimeter  tin,  our  ex- 
hibit "Durkasco  Brand,"  which  was  very  popular  at  one  time,  has  almost  entirely 
gone  out  of  commerce  owing  to  the  discriminating  duty,  this  tin  having  to  pay  the  same 
duty  as  the  21  cubic  inch,  our  exhibit  "Chaumette  Fils  &  Co." 

MACARONI. 

Actual  duty,  1J  cents  per  pound;  proposed  duty,  one-half  cent  per  ptund:  Liberal 
average  cost  f.  o.  b.  foreign  ports,  55  francs  per  100  kilos,  or  5  cents  per  pound.  The 
ocean  freight  is  one-half  cent  per  pound;  proposed  duty,  one-half  cent  per  pound; 
total,  1  cent.    This  would  give  the  domestic  manufacturer  a  protection  of  20  per  cent. 

This  should  give  a  wide  margin  of  profit  to  goods  made  in  this  wheat-producing 
country;  on  the  other  hand  the  reduction  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  present  duty 
should  enable  larger  importations,  giving  the  Government  additional  revenue. 

prepared  or  preserved  vegetables  (in  tin8,  jars,  bottles,  or  similar 

packages). 

The  framers  of  the  tariff  act  approved  July  24,  1897,  scheduled  peas,  beans,  and 
mushrooms,  prepared  or  preservecf,  at  2J  cents  per  pound,  the  weight  of  immediate 
covering  included;  this  effectually  ended  attempts  at  undervaluation  and  greatly 
facilitated  collection  of  duties. 

As  all  prepared  or  preserved  vegetables  are  of  about  the  same  value,  we  respectfully 
recommend  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  immediate  covering  included  in  weight,  con- 
sidering this  duty  ample  to  compensate  any  possible  increased  cost  of  labor  here  as 
compared  with  labor  abroad. 

It  is  our  opinion  canned  vegetables  are  produced  here  at  least  as  cheaply  as  abroad; 
they  need  no  protection  from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  and  by  allowing  more 
foreign  goods  to  come  in,  which  can  only  be  done  by  lowering  the  duty,  the  Govern- 
ment should  increase  its  revenue. 

The  bulk  of  imported  vegetables,  which  can  ba  produced  in  this  country,  consists 
of  peas. 

The  present  duty  has  restricted  importations;  a  reduced  duty  would  correct  this 
and  not  hurt  domestic  interests.  Of  late  years  the  demand  for  the  domestic  pack  of 
peas  has  increased  more  than  the  production,  resulting  in  higher  prices  and  a  com- 
parative scarcity. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

La  Manna  Azema  <fe  Farnan;  Austin,  Nichols  &  Co.  (Ins.),  J.  C.  Manlan, 
secretary;  Moos  &  Co.;  R.  U.  Delapenha  &  Co.,  A.  Muylehan,  vice 
president;  Koenig  &  Schuster  (Inc.),  by  C.  Schuster;  Seemas  Bros.; 
K.  C.  Williams  &  Co.;  Newman  &  Scnwiers  Co.;  Clark,  Ohapin  & 
Bushnell;  Menzel  &  Co.;  L.  F.  Harsh  &  Bro.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Meyer 
Can  Co.;  Jules  Weber,  per  G.  H.  Weber;  Acker.  Merrall  &  Condit  Co., 
H.  J.  Luce,  president;  Park  &  Tiiford,  J.  R.  Agnew,  vice  president; 
Henry  Eggers &  Co.;  Edward  Poppe  Co.,  Norman  Ludeman,  president; 
Middendorf  <fc  Rohre,  John  Rohrs;  George  Liss  &  Co.;  Von  Bremen, 
Aschi  &  Co. 
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BRIEF  OF  HARVEY  ft  OUTEBBBIDGE,  HEW  YORK,  V.  Y. 


The  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEAN8, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  subject  of  this  brief,  under  Schedule  G,  is  that  portion  of  para- 
graph 270,  which  reads: 

'fFish  in  packages  containing  less  than  one-half  barrel,  and  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.11 

Paragraph  272:  ''Herrings,  pickled  or  salted,  smoked  or  kippered,  one-half  cent  per 
pound. ' 

Paragraph  273:  "Fish,  fresh,  smoked,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  frozen2  packed  in  ice, 
or  otherwise  prepared  for  preservation  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound.  Fish,  skinned  or  boned,  1}  cents  per  pound. 
Mackerel,  halibut,  or  salmon,  fresh,  pickled,  or  salted,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Argument  is  herewith  submitted  for  the  removal  of  the  existing  duties  and  placing 
on  the  free  list  the  products  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland. 

We  recommend  and  urgently  appeal  for  the  removal  of  the  duties  now  imposed 
under  these  sections. 

We  lay  particular  stress  on  the  removal  of  the  duty  from  fish,  fresh,  smoked,  dried, 
salted,  or  pickled. 

REASONS. 

(a)  Any  duty  whatsoever  on  fish,  dried,  smoked,  salted,  or  pickled,  is  imposing  an 
onerous  burden  upon  and  increasing  the  cost  of  living  to  the  poorest  class  of  citizens 
in  the  country,  among  whom  almost  exclusively  the  consumption  of  this  description 
of  fish  is  confined. 

(b)  The  Newfoundland  fisheries  produce  no  halibut,  hake,  cusk,  or  ling,  or  other 
similar  descriptions  of  fish,  of  consequence,  save  only  codfish,  and  smokedt  dried, 
salted,  or  .pickled  codfish  from  that  country  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  eaten 
almost  exclusively  by  the  laboring  classes. 

(c)  Newfoundland  is  too  far  away  and  communication  too  irregular  and  uncertain 
to  permit  of  the  export  of  fresh  codfish  to  the  United  States. 

For  the  same  reason  and  because  of  the  character  of  the  Newfoundland  cure,  dry, 
salt,  and  pickled  codfish  does  not  compose  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  fish 

Prepared  in  this  country  in  more  attractive  forms  for  consumption  in  the  United 
tates,  which  reach  a  wider  distribution  and  a  higher  class  of  trade. 

(d)  Newfoundland  codfish,  by  reason  of  its  necessarily  harder  cure  than  the  Amer- 
ican, is  better  adapted  to  and  more  particularly  prepared  for  exportation  to  Medi- 
terranean and  southern  hot  climates,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  all  that  comes 
to  the  United  States  is  again  exported  to  foreign  countries  either  by  immediate  trans- 
portation in  bond  or  by  withdrawals  from  warehouse. 

Thus,  under  Table  12,  Statistics  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  United  States  of 
America,  the  New  York  customhouse  shows  the  value  of  immediate  transportation  in 
bond  shipments  through  United  States  ports  from  Newfoundland  for  the  last  three 
years  of  completed  statistics  as  follows: 

1909 $685,351 

1910 641,868 

1911 502,000 

Whole  Table  19,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  shows 
the  imports  for  consumption  for  the  same  three  years  were: 

1909 $258,216 

1910 116,737 

1911 252,464 

The  total  revenue  collected  on  the  above  items  for  consumption,  calculated  at 
three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  the  actual  number  of  pounds  shown  by  Table  19 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  were: 


1009 

1910 

1911 


Pounds. 


6,696)398 
2,464,877 
6,146,565 


Rata 


|  cant 
...do., 
...do.. 


Amount, 


$30,222.96 
18,486.58 
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Whilst  the  duties  under  these  paragraphs  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  on  some 
classes,  one-half  cent  per  pound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  other  classes,  are  a 
substantial  burden  on  the  consumers,  the  total  revenue  derived  by  the  Government 
is  insignificant. 

ESTIMATE     OF    INCREASE    OR    DECREASE    IN    IMPORTS    WHICH    WOULD    RE8ULT    FROM 

REMOVAL  OF  DUTY. 

The  only  safe  basis  upon  which  such  an  estimate  can  be  predicated  is  to  refer  to  the 
period  when  the  treaty  of  Washington  was  in  force,  when  products  of  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries  were  admitted  free  of  duty.  This  period  was  between  1871  and  1886, 
but  the  Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of  Statistics  only  began  keeping  a  separate 
record  of  imports  from  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  into  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1873. 

On  page  3362  of  the  Treasury  Department's  publication,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  for  the 
10  years  from  1873  to  1882,  inclusive,  the  total  imports  of  all  fish  from  Newfoundland 
then  admitted  free  amounted  to  $1,389,931,  or  a  yearly  average  of  $138,993,  while  in 
the  10  years  from  1886  to  1895,  when  the  treaty  of  Washington  had  been  abrogated  and 
a  duty  imposed  on  fish,  the  total  imports  from  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  amounted 
to  $1,463,560,  or  an  annual  average  of  $145,356,  showing;  a  slightly  increased  importation 
during  the  10  years  period  when  the  duty  had  been  reimposed. 

This  proves  the  statement  earlier  in  this  paper  that  only  a  limited  consumptive 
demand  exists  for  this  character  of  fish  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  and  tnat  if 
we  may  predicate  the  future  on  the  past,  the  removal  of  the  duty  might  not  materially 
change  tne  volume  of  imports  for  consumption. 

Fish,  skinned  or  boned,  now  dutiable  at  1J  cents  per  pound,  is  not  exported  from 
Newfoundland. 

There  are  no  mackerel  fisheries  there  and  the  amount  of  halibut  is  so  insignificant 
that  the  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1910  amounted  in  value  to  $5,107 
and  1911,  $4,726. 

This  leaves  only  salmon  remaining  of  the  items  specified  in  paragraph  273,  and  the 
statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  do  not  segregate  this  description, 
but  include  it  under  "All  other  classes  dutiable/'  the  values  of  which,  as  shown  in 
Table  19,  were,  in  1909,  $15,876;  in  1910,  $10,781;  and  in  1911,  $49,007. 

These  are  no  figures  showing  what  proportion  of  these  values  were  dutiable  under 
one-half  cent  per  pound,  three-fourths  cent  per  pound,  or  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
respectively,  but  calculating  same  on  the  very  liberal  basis  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
which  is  the  maximum  of  the  tariff,  duty  collected  in  1909  under  this  head  was  not 
more  than  $4,762.80;  in  1910,  $3,240.30;  in  1911,  $14,702.10. 

Herring  is  the  only  remaining  product  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  that  comes  into 
the  United  States  in  any  considerable  quantity,  and  the  bulk  of  this  is  secured  by 
American  vessels  and  entered  as  the  product  of  American  fisheries. 

The  dutiable  quantities  imported  and  returned  in  Table  19,  already  referred  to,  were 
in  1909, 740,349  pounds,  value  $9,904,  which,  calculated  at  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
gives  a  duty  collected  of  $3,701.74;  in  1910,  2,022,750  pounds,  value  $29,207,  which, 
calculated  at  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound,  gives  a  duty  of  $10,113.75;  in  1911, 1,411,605 
pounds,  value  $18,988,  duty  calculated  at  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound,  gives  a  duty 
of  $7,058.03. 

The  removal  of  the  duty  on  salmon  and  herring  would  not,  therefore,  materially 
affect  the  volume  of  imports  or  materially  decrease  the  revenue,  but  would  decrease 
the  coat  to  the  consumer  by  the  amount  of  duty. 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  CONDITIONS — EXPORTS  FROM  UNITED  STATES  TO  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

We  submit  herewith  extract  from  Table  19,  page  1101,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  showing  total  value  of  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  for  the  five  years  June,  1907-1911,  as  follows: 

1907 $2,920,349 

1908 3,587,748 

1909 3,939,643 

1910 4,074,802 

1911 4,604,382 
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While  on  page  1100,  same  volume  and  table,  total  imports  of  all  merchandise  from 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador  for  the  same  years  were: 

1907 $1,478,259 

1908 1,169,060 

1909 1,148,075 

1910 1,229,688 

1911 1,380,935 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  while  the  importations  from  Newfoundland  have 
remained  practically  stationary  and  within  normal  fluctuations  from  year  to  year, 
exports  have  been  steadily  increasing  and  have  almost  doubled  within  the  five  years 
named,  exports  in  1911  being  more  than  three  times  its  total  imports,  and  leaving  a 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  $3,224,000. 

This  increase  in  export  business  has  been  largely  brought  about  through  the  lib- 
eral policy  of  Newfoundland  in  putting  upon  its  free  list  those  articles  which  form 
the  largest  articles  of  exportation  from  the  United  States  to  that  country. 

We  submit  attached  hereto  a  list  of  the  articles  imported  from  the  United  States 
and  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Newfoundland  for  the  seven  years  1906-1912,  inclusive, 
showing  an  average  annual  value  of  over  $1,577,111.  or  but  little  less  than  half  of  the 
entire  average  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  for  the  five  years  in  aues- 
tion  thus  admitted  into  Newfoundland  free  of  duty.  (See  inclosure  marked  No.  1 
inclosed  herein.) 

I  would  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  itemB  of  flour,  kerosene  oil,  oleo  oil 
and  lard,  and  machinery  for  use  in  industries,  all  of  which  are  articles  of  which  we 
have  surplus  production  and  for  which  we  are  most  desirous  of  obtaining  and  keeping 
export  markets,  and  together  these  form  by  far  the  larger  values  of  the  total  exports 
to  Newfoundland,  and  under  its  present  tariff  are  all  admitted  there  free  of  duty. 

I  am  particularly  referring  to  the  colony  of  Newfoundland  in  this  brief  and  suggest 
in  accordance  with  statement  4  on  your  card  of  instructions  that  the  phraseology  of 
the  present  law  should  be  changed  so  as  to  specifically  exempt  Newfoundland  from 
other  fish-producing  countries. 

I  feel  warranted  in  making  this  suggestion,  because  it  stands  in  quite  a  different 
relation  to  the  United  States  than  other  fish-producing  countries. 

First.  Because  of  the  favorable  treatment  it  accords  in  its  free  list  to  the  important 
articles  of  export  from  the  United  States,  as  above  stated. 

Second.  Because  of  the  general  value  of  its  trade  in  our  favor. 

Third.'  Because  it  produces  no  other  large  commodities  which  come  in  conflict  with 
similar  products  in  tne  United  States,  and  therefore  there  are  not  the  complications 
involving  many  or  conflicting  interests  in  the  case  of  this  independent  colony  which 
exist  with  some  other  countries,  and  there  is  the  moral  obligation  to  show  a  reciprocal 
spirit  where  such  favorable  trade  conditions  exist. 

Lastly,  however,  and  most  impelling,  is  the  opportunity,  without  depriving  the 
Government  of  substantial  revenue,  of  lifting  what  is  a  substantial  burden  from  the 
humblest  and  poorest  of  our  citizens. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   CHANGES. 

That  provision  of  paragraph  270  which  reads  "Fish  in  packages  containing  less  than 
one-half  barrel,  n.  s.  p.  f .,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,"  has  occasionally  resulted  in  a  serious 
injustice  to  the  innocent  importer  in  the  United  States. 

Administrative  custom  has  fixed  200  pounds  as  the  contents  of  a  barrel  or  less  than 
100  pounds  less  than  one-half  barrel.  Considerable  quantities  of  dried  fish  on  which 
the  dutv  is  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  is  packed  in  packages  to  contain  100  pounds 
net.  Though  these  may  weign  as  much  as  102  pounds  net  when  packed  at  shipping 
point  in  Newfoundland,  they  may  frequently  dry  out  oyer  2  pounds  during  trans- 
portation, and  if  found  to  contain  at  time  of  entry  less  than  100  pounds  net  are  assessed 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which,  on  the  average  value  of  the  product,  would  amount  to 
materially  more  than  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound,*  which  the  consumer  must 
then  pay  or  the  importer  lose,  and  because  of  tnis  unavoidable  fluctuation  in  weights 
we  would  recommend  an  administrative  regulation  that  the  net  weight  may  fluctuate 
10  per  cent  more  or  less  from  the  one-half  barrel  standard  without  penalty. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  Harvey  A  Outerbridgb. 
P.  Harvey. 
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Value  of  article*  imported  from  the  United  State*  and  admitted  free  of  duty. 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 

Articles  lor  religious  purposes. . 
Machinery,  etc.,  for  industries. . 

Artificial  limbs 

Tanning  bark  and  cutch 

Books,  printed 

Coal 

Cotton  yarn 

Cora  for  brooms 

Floor 

Sisal  yarn 

Hides,  raw 

Indian  corn 

Kerosene  oil 

Lines  and  twines 

Railway  material 

Wire  for  noils 

Cattle  feed 

Printing  presses 

Oleo  oib  and  lard  admitted  free 
for  manufacturing  purposes 

«iy 

Tobacco  leaf ,  etc 


1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

12,962 

83,779 

83,359 

$4,982 

$4,313 

$7,667 

6,022 

4,481 

5,859 

5,393 

6,289 

6,041 

97,801 

149,903 

195,332 

771,353 

609,356 

218,724 

1,440 

1,000 

1,238 

1,027 

1,417 

1,572 

4,446 

6,923 

7,463 

7,725 

6,456 

10,898 

9,619 

8,904 

8,786 

8,013 

8,922 

11,361 

56,258 

56,095 

1,528 

2,510 

6,041 

3,270 

2,653 

1,508 

4,902 

1,927 

2,547 

1,899 

1,290 

5,443 

'  2,828 

7,304 

10,775 

9,634 

666,306 

436,437 

478,703 

330,563 

407,386 

357,220 

57,760 

50,560 

75,286 

63,742 

17,654 

2,118 

5,455 

2,998 

1,580 

44 

40,500 

7,612 

8,351 

9,586 

10,431 

12,188 

10,345 

96,335 

102,229 

109,849 

92,516 

98,254 

84,950 

40,670 

77,290 

56,904 

70,755 

23,265 
3,526 

57,396 
513,289 

571 

409 

646 

818 

11,968 

11,822 

52,455 

47,691 

80,715 

66,978 

59,161 

51,025 

19,410 

11,201 

27,969 

6,279 

11,293 

9,832 

252,271 

250,152 

280,063 

358,554 

321,467 

305,874 

17,867 

46,271 

47,003 

53,652 

19,606 

67,746 

1,396,766 

1,274,062 

1,401,017 

1,866,102 

1,623,274 

1,798,719 

1912 


$9,331 

11,364 

509,390 

1,566 

10,512 

12,699 

8,251 

3,699 

8,831 

178,236 

73,593 

30,384 

17,153 

101,843 

60,159 

62,698 

16,551 

119,830 

23,241 


330,009 
91,479 

1,680,819 


BRIEF  OF  B.  M.  SHIPMAN  CO.,  CONCERNING  FISH  IN  OIL. 

New  York,  January  14,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Way*  and  Mean*  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  submit  herewith  subjoined  a  suggestion  for  the  proposed  new 
tariff  bill,  to  cover  paragraphs  270,  271,  272,  and  273  in  the  present  bill. 

We  assume  the  proposed  legislation  will  aim  to  reduce  the  present  tariff  on  neces- 
sities, especially  food  products. 

The  present  tariff  on  fish  food  products  is  most  unreasonable,  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  many  articles  of  the  lower  priced  fish  foods  consumed  by  the'  poorer 
classes  of  our  people. 

Had  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  become  operative,  all  fish  foods  (except 
sardines)  produced  in  Canada  would  have  been  admitted  free.  This  increased  trade 
with  Canada,  however,  would  have  been  at  the  expense  of  present  established  business 
with  Norway,  Newfoundland,  Holland,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

The  subjoined  draft  for  the  fish  schedule  reduces  the  tariff  on  codfish,  haddock, 
pollock,  hake,  and  all  kindred  fish  one-third  of  the  present  rate.  On  mackerel  one- 
naif  of  the  present  rate,  putting  all  these  fish  in  the  same  class  as  herring  and  making 
them  all  dutiable  at  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Paragraph  A  covers  sardines  only.  The  fish  known  as  sardines  are  the  pilchard, 
caught  off  the  coast  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  the  small  bristling,  caught  in 
the  North  Sea  and  Norwegian  waters.  These  fish,  when  packed  in  barrels  in  salt 
pickle,  are  dutiable  at  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound,  but  under  paragraph  B,  sub- 
joined, would  be  dutiable  at  one-half  cent  per  pound;  therefore  we  arrive  at  an  esti- 
mate of  2}  cents  per  pound,  as  follows: 

1  case  of  100  tins,  one-fourth  pound  each,  25  pounds,  at  one-half  cent $0. 12) 

1  case  of  100  tins,  one-fourth  pound,  contain  1  gallon  olive  oil,  at  50  cents 50 

2J  cents  per  pound  on  25  pounds 62$ 

This  estimate  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  sardines  to  the  consumer,  and  while 
we  know  it  would  increase  the  importation  it  would  no  doubt  show  a  slight  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  revenue  now  collected  on  sardines. 

Paragraph  B  is  intended  to  cover  all  salt  and  fresh  water  fish — fresh,  frozen,  or 
cured.  It  advances  the  duty  on  fresh-water  fish  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  cent 
per  pound,  and  reduces  the  duty  on  all  other  fish  except  herring,  mackerel,  salmon, 
and  nalibut.    The  duty  on  herring  is  now  one-half  cent  for  pickled,  salted,  smoked, 
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and  kippered,  and  the  duty  on  mackerel,  dalmon,  and  halibut,  fresh,  pickled,  or 
smoked,  is  1  cent  per  pound.  There  is  practically  no  salmon  or  halibut  imported, 
as  the  United  States  are  the  largest  producers  of  these  two  species  in  the  world.  The 
United  States  are  heavy  importers  or  mackerel,  fresh  and  salted.  This  would  mean  a 
reduction  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  revenue,  and  we  think  the  increased  importation 
would  not  be  very  heavy. 

On  other  fish,  such  as  cod.  haddock,  pollock,  hake,  and  cusk,  the  present  rate  is 
fixed  in  paragraph  273,  which  provides  a  duty  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound, 
but  in  paragraph  270  there  is  the  following:  "Fish  in  packages  containing  less  than 
one-half  barrel  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem." 


less  than  100  pounds  and  1J  cents  for  boneless  fish,  practically  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  any  of  the  above.  The  revenue  would  be  greatly  increased  under  a  duty  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound  and  would,  we  are  sure,  more  than  overcome  the  decrease  of 
revenue  caused  by  the  reduction  of  duty  on  mackerel. 

We  have  added  the  paragraph  C  to  cover  one  of  the  fish  products  that  is  considered 
more  or  less  of  a  luxury,  vis,  caviar,  the  duty  on  which  is  25  cents  per  pound,  and  this 
we  do  not  change.  Tnere  are  other  preserved  roe  of  fish,  however,  such  as  cod,  had- 
dock, and  herring  roe,  used  by  the  poorer  classes  when  sold  cheap.  These  should  not 
be  dutiable  at  more  than  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  give  the  above  your  consideration,  and  we  wish  to 
say  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  any  further  information  we  may  have. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

B.  M.  Shtpman  Co., 
Per  B.  M.  SmpMAN. 

Paragraph  A,  fish  known  as  or  labeled  sardines,  packed  in  bottles,  iars,  kegs,  tin 
boxes,  or  cans,  2}  cents  per  pound  of  the  net  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  bottle,  jar, 
keg,  tin  box,  or  can. 

Paragraph  B,  all  fish  (except  shellfish)  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Paragraph  C,  fish  roe,  known  as  or  labeled  caviar,  25  cents  per  pound,  other  pre- 
served roe  of  fish  for  human  food,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

CAVIAR. 

■ 

TESTIMONY  OF  G.  HAHSEH,  BEPBESEHTIHG  THE  BUSSIAH 
CAVIAB  CO.,  170  CHAMBERS  STREET,  HEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  Hansen  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Hansen.  If  the  committee  please,  I  sent  by  mail — or  caused 
to  be  sent — a  short  brief  which,  to  a  great  extent,  embodies  what  I 
am  going  to  say  now.  If  it  will  help  any  I  can  have  more  copies 
of  this  brief  sent  to  the  committee,  as  many  copies  as  there  are  mem- 
bers, but  I  do  not  know  what  disposition  is  made  of  the  brief. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  hand  the  brief  to  the  stenographer  it 
will  be  published  in  the  record,  and  it  will  be  more  convenient  for  the 
committee  to  read  it  in  that  form  than  it  will  be  in  a  separate  brief. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  will  do  so,  and  I  will  only  take  a  few  minutes'  time 
on  the  subject.  The  article  I  am  mostly  interested  in  altogether 
is  caviar.  Caviar  is  simply  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon.  The  roe  is 
separated  from  the  roe  bag  or  sack  and  put  in  barrels  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  salt  to  preserve  the  roe.  There  is  no  secret  about 
caviai .  There  is  no  halo  about  it,  as  there  seems  to  be  in  the  popular 
mind.  I  think  the  framers  of  the  present  tariff  must  have  thought, 
as  the  people  thought,  there  was  a  halo  about  caviar,  because  halos 
are  rather  scarce  today  and  come  high,  and  I  think  the  duty  on 
caviar  is  pretty  high.    Our  main  objection  to  the  present  duty  is  that 
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it  is  not  a  specific  duty  but  an  ad  valorem  duty.  The  present  tariff 
calls  for  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  and  the  difficulty  has  been 
in  fixing  the  value  of  caviar  at  the  port  of  entry  in  New  York. 
The  examiner  has  really  no  way  of  fixing  the  value  on  which  he  can 
base  his  computation.  Now,  we  buy  our  caviar  in  Russia,  in  a  city 
called  Astrakhan.  We  have  our  own  representative  there  who  buys 
caviar  for  us,  and  he  is  there  practically  all  the  year  round.  We  are 
undoubtedly  the  largest  importers  of  caviar  in  this  country,  but 
that  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  we  make  a  specialty  of  it, 
while  with  the  other  importers  it  comprises  simply  one  of  many 
articles  which  they  may  import.  Most  of  the  .importers  buy  their 
caviar  at  either  Ixmdon,  Paris,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  or  even  Bremen, 
and  the  caviar  that  they  buy  they  preferably  buy  from  middle  men, 
paying  an  increased  profit  and  paying  the  duty  levied  in  that  particular 
country  where  they  buy  it.  besides  the  profit  of  the  other  middle 
men  they  pay  the  charges  against  the  property,  such  as  insurance, 
etc.,  and  also  a  large  amount  of  caviar — a  relatively  large  amount — 
spoils  in  shipment  from  Russia  to  these  European  ports.  Now,  as  I 
said,  we  buy  our  caviar  at  Astrakhan,  and  we  claim  that  the  duty 
should  be  fixed  on  the  values  at  the  place  where  we  buy  it,  and  not 
where  some  small  importers  buy  it,  in  some  place  which  is  probably 
3,000  or  4,000  miles  from  where  it  is  really  caught  and  where  we 
buy  it.  Now,  the  examiner  can  not  get  any  definite  information  as 
to  the  value  of  caviar. 

We  are  on  one  side  of  the  fence  and  the  United  States  is  on  the 
other.  That  is  why  we  want  to  see  a  specific  duty  levied,  and  we 
would  be  satisfied,  as  a  general  statement,  with  any  duty,  providing 
it  is  specific.  The  ad  valorem  duty  works  a  great  injustice  to  us  for 
that  reason.  Now,  the  consular  invoice  for  goods  bought  at  Astra- 
khan has  to  go  out  to  Rostoff,  a  Russian  town,  where  there  is  a  vice 
consul,  and  which  is  a  24-hour  journey  from  Astrakhan. 

Mr.  Payne.  In  1910  they  collected  a  specific  duty,  didn't  they, 

auivalent  to  22  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  last  year  30  per  cent 
valorem  ? 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  believe  you  are  not  quite  right  about  the  specific 
duty.  The  old  tariff  had  a  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
per  pound  on  caviar.  It  was  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  few 
years  ago  ad  valorem,  and  it  was  classified  as  salt  fish.  Of  course 
caviar — the  only  preservative  used  is  salt,  and  it  is  sold,  in  Astrakhan 
about  the  same  way  that  fish  is  in  a  fish  market.  If  there  happens 
to  be  a  large  number  of  buyers  on  some  particular  day  and  only  a 
few  fishermen,  the  prices  go  up. 

The  next  day  there  might  oe  few  buyers  and  a  large  number  of 
fishermen  and  the  prices  would  go  down;  therefore  there  is  not  any 
such  thing  as  market  value  in  Astrakhan,  which  is  probably  the 
principal  place  in  Russia  where  sturgeon  are  caught.  It  just  depends 
on  the  supply  and  demand  on  that  particular  day.  It  is  a  highly 
perishable  article,  and  naturally  Astrakhan  has  not  the  facilities 
for  storing  and  taking  care  of  it.  We  might  pay  the  top  price  for 
Astrakhan  caviar  and  the  consular  invoice  might  show  the  top  price, 
the  market  at  Astrakhan,  but  that  does  not  satisfy  the  examiner 
in  New  York.     He  depends  on  the  prices,  to  some  extent,  that  he 
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gets  by  comparison  with  the  price  paid  by  another  merchant,  by 
comparing  that  invoice  with  that  of  some  other  merchant,  and 
that  merchant  may  have  bought  his  roe  in  Paris  or  Germany  or 
England,  and  paid  a  much  higher  price  than  we  did,  because  he  had 
to  pay  the  profit  of  one  or  more  middle  men  besides  the  additional 
expense  of  freight,  insurance,  etc.  The  fact,  however,  that  we  pay 
less  than  others  may  does  not  show  that  we  were  making  a  larger 
profit,  because  after  shipping  our  stuff  about  4,000  miles  to  Hamburg 
and  then  over  here  we  often  lose  considerable  in  shipment;  but 
although  our  purchase  prices  may  be  lower  than  most  every  com- 
petitor, still  the  profits  are  not  correspondingly  higher. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Hansen,  didn't  you  write  a  Drief  about  a  year 
ago  on  caviar  ? 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  wrote  one  about  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  got  a  copy  of  it  this  last  summer,  i  ou  there 
describe  very  fully  your  purchase  of  caviar  in  Russia,  from  where 
it  had  been  brought  as  far  as  Germany  and  put  in  cold  storage,  and 
when  you  took  it  out  of  cold  storage  the  German  Government  then 
charged  you  a  duty  on  that  cost  plus  what  it  had  cost  you  to  keep 
it  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  the  duty  paid  in  Germany  was  added  to  the 
value  when  it  was  entered  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  that  value 
you  paid  ad  valorem  on  at  30  per  cent  i 

Mr.  Hansen.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  was  the  statement  in  your  brief.  I  know 
you  paid  duty  in  Germany  on  your  Russian  caviar,  for  the  reason 
that  the  caviar  was  caught  at  an  unseasonable  time  of  the  year. 
The  season  when  caviar  was  caught  in  Russia  did  not  permit  you 
to  ship  it  direct  to  New  York,  and  therefore  you  brought  it  to  Ger- 
many and  put  it  in  cold  storage  until  the  proper  season  of  the  year 
to  bring  it  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  you  complained  because  our  Government  added 
to  the  price  you  paid  in  Russia  the  duty  you  paid  in  Germany.  You 
went  on  and  stated  further  that  you  pictured  in  the  not  long  distant 
future  Long  Island  being  one  continuous  row  of  factories  where,  under 
a  new  system  of  permitting  foreign  goods  to  come  here  without  paying 
the  duty  and  thereby  without  the  payment  of  any  revenue,  this 
country  would  become  a  great  manufacturing  country.  Didn't  you 
know  that  everything  you  predicted  would  come  to  pass  in  the  future 
is  in  the  law  right  now  ? 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  think  that  some  one  else  in  our  office  prepared  that 
at  the  time.  I  did  prepare  one,  but  my  brief  was  about  three  yeans 
ago,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  could  have  written  a  brief  quite  as  flowery 
as  tne  one  you  mention. 

Mr.  Fordney.  This  one  said  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  time 
when  raw  material  could  come  from  foreign  countries  and  be  manu- 
factured and  be  exported  without  the  payment  of  duty,  and  that  is 
the  law  now. 

Mr.  Hansen.  In  this  particular  item  there  is  no  question  of  pro- 
tecting the  industry  of  American  workmen.  The  catch  in  the  United 
Stetes — the  total  catch  of  roe — is  now  about  40,000  pound    a  year. 
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Twenty-five  years  ago  we  caught  annually  on  the  Delaware  River 
200,000  pounds  of  roe.  On  the  Delaware  River  25  years  ago  American 
fishermen  caught  500,000  pounds  of  sturgeon  roe,  and  the  output 
now  per  year  is  only  between  20,000  and  30,000  pounds.  So  prac- 
tically we  do  not  come  into  competition  with  the  American  industry 
nor  with  any  American  workman  at  all. 

The  brief  of  the  Russian  Caviar  Co.  is  as  follows: 

In  re  paragraph  270,  Schedule  G, "  Caviar  and  other  preserved  roe  of  fiflh,  30  per  cent 

ad  valorem/1 

The  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  following  brief  is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  consideration  in 
behalf  of  the  Russian  Caviar  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  your  committee  with 
information  which,  the  undersigned  trusts,  will  bring  about  a  change  in  the  duty  on 
caviar.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  have  as  to  the  advisability  or  equity  of  any  duty 
on  caviar  we  do  not  advance  on  this  application.  This  brief  is  directed  solely  toward 
the  present  duty,  an  ad  valorem  instead  of  a  specific  duty,  and  it  is  our  contention 
that  such  ad  valorem  duty  is  unsatisfactory,  inequitable,  and  an  improper  measure  of 
taxation. 

The  Russian  Caviar  Co.  is  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  is,  and  for  some  years  past  has  been,  engaged  in  buying 
American  caviar  and  importing  Russian  caviar,  principally  the  latter.  The  stock- 
holders and  officers  are  all  American  citizens,  and  its  main  office  is  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  this  article  of  commerce  in  America,  and  three-fourths 
of  all  imported  caviar  sold  in  America  is  imported  by  us.  Our  interest,  therefore,  in 
the  existing  tariff  as  it  affects  this  product  is  apparent,  and  the  burden  of  an  unjust 
duty  falls  most  heavily  upon  us. 

The  vital  objection  to  the  present  duty  on  caviar  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  the  value  of  this  product,  and  if  the  value  is  improperly  fixed  we 
are  the  sufferers  thereby.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  in  the  trade,  and  it  need  not 
be  considered  embarrassing  to  our  Government  officials,  that  the  customhouse  apprais- 
ers or  examiners  formerly  knew  nothing  whatsoever  about  caviar,  except  that  it  was 
made  from  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon.  Of  its  value  and  price  in  the  market  places  of 
Europe,  where  the  supply  and  demand  fixed  the  same,  nothing  whatsoever  was  known. 

Of  the  present  board  of  examiners  in  the  city  of  New  York  there  is  but  one  who 
has  any  knowledge  on  this  article,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  state,  modestly,  yet 
decidedly,  that  his  transactions  and  relationship  with  our  company  were  the  main 
sources  from  which  he  obtained  his  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Nor  is  this  at  all 
stranget  as  caviar,  its  uses,  care,  and  consumption  is  distinctly  European,  and  only 
now  is  it  slowly  taking  its  rightful  place  in  America  among  food  products,  due  to  our 
increasing  Catholicism  in  taste  and  an  appreciation  of  its  value  as  an  article  of  food. 

To  place  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  caviar,  the  appraiser  must  know  its  value,  i.  e., 
he  must  be  an  expert  on  the  subject.  An  expert,  of  necessity,  must  have  knowledge 
of  his  subject;  but  our  examiners  have  none,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  obtain  the  same  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  qualify  them  as  experts. 
The  caviar  imported  by  us  is  purchased  at  Astrakhan  and  vicinity,  in  Russia,  where 
the  sturgeon  fisheries  are  situated.  The  fishermen  bring  their  roe  to  the  local  market 
place,  where  it  is  sold  to  the  one  who  bids  the  highest  price  therefor. 

In  other  words,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  regulates  and  fixes  the  price.  The 
roe  in  its  prepared  state  is  naturally  a  perishable  commodity,  and  is  much  more  so  in 
its  unprepared  condition,  and,  like  all  fresh  fish,  must  be  sold  immediately.  The 
method  of  selling  the  roe  is  mainly  like  that  existing  in  the  Fulton  Fish  Market  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  If  a  greater  number  of  fishermen  than  usual  offer  their  wares  on  a 
particular  day,  or  if  the  catch  is  a  larger  one  than  usual  or  fewer  buyers  are  present,  the 
price  goes  down;  if  a  larger  number  of  purchasers  happen  to  be  present  or  if  the  catch 
for  the  day  is  smaller,  the  fishermen's  price  advances.  It  is  apparent  that  the  price 
Mid  value  under  these  conditions  must  vary  considerably  and  change  continually,  and 
nich,  indeed,  is  the  fact.  During  the  closed  season  of  the  year,  and  particularly  in  the 
Bummer,  there  is  no  market  therefor  whatever  at  Astrakhan,  excepting  a  small  retail 
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market,  and  during  this  period  alone  does  the  price  remain  fixed;  but  this  is  a  retail, 
not  a  wholesale,  price  and  would  be  no  guide  whatsoever. 

We  buy  our  caviar,  every  grain  thereof,  at  Astrakhan  and  vicinity,  and  we  should  be 
subjected  to  a  duty  based  on  a  value  as  evidenced  by  the  price  we  pay  for  it  in  Russia. 
The  appraiser  can  not  inform  himself  as  to  the  prices  paid  at  Astrakhan,  as  there  is  no 
consular  agent  of  the  United  States  at  that  place,  tne  nearest  consular  agent  being 
stationed  at  Rostoff  on  the  river  Don,  a  24-hour  journey  from  Astrakhan. 

At  the  present  tims  the  duty  is  computed  on  a  value  fixed  by  the  examiner,  and  in 
making  his  computation  he  bases  his  value  on  the  color  and  size  of  the  roe  and  the  prices 
paid  as  set  forth  in  the  consular  invoices  of  the  importers  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Now,  as  to  the  first  requisite,  the  color  and  size  of  the  roe  alone  is  not  a  proper  measure. 
A  far  greater  consideration  is  the  condition  of  the  finished  product,  whether  its  con- 
sistency is  thin  or  not.  whether  or  not  it  is  salty  and  whether  it  is  mushy  or  firm. 

The  second  requisite  is  wrong  because  the  appraiser  compares  the  price  we  pay 
with  that  paid  by  the  other  importers.  Now,  the  other  importers,  mostly  hotel  and 
restaurant  proprietors,  buy  then*  wares,  some  in  Germany  in  the  cities  of  Hamburg 
or  Berlin,  and  a  few  in  Russia  in  the  cities  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  They  buy 
at  second  or  third  hand,  paying  two  and  three  profits.  The  total  of  these  purchases 
is  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  we  import,  and  buying  in  such  small  quantities 
and  paying  the  profits  of  a  number  of  middlemen  the  prices  they  pay  are  practically 
retail  compared  to  those  that  we  pay.  Another  important  reason  why  they  must  pay 
more  than  we  do  is  that  caviar  is  a  perishable  article  and  must  eitner  be  stored  at 
Astrakhan  to  await  shipment  in  cold  weather  or  be  shipped  during  warm  weather  by 
railroad  over  a  distance  of  about  4,000  miles,  a  risk  almost  prohibitive,  yet  accepted 
by  some  dealers. 

Naturally  a  considerable  part  of  what  is  so  shipped  spoils  by  reason  of  the  warm 
temperature  it  is  subjected  to  and  becomes  unfit  for  consumption.  On  that  account 
the  dealers  at  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  other  places  demand  proportionately  large 
profits  on  the  wares  that  arrive  in  good  condition. 

The  prices  so  paid  are  taken  into  consideration  by  the  appraiser  and  we  are  thus 
subjected  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  not  the  actual  value  of  the  merchan- 
dise, as  evidenced  by  the  price  of  over  three-fourths  thereof,  but  a  duty  of  30  per  cent 
on  what  various  dealers  pay,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  for  small  quantities  whose 
aggregate  amount  does  not  equal  one-third  of  our  purchases.  The  necessary  and 
evident  want  of  equity  in  fixing  the  duty  leads  to  constant  disputes  as  to  the  value 
on  which  the  duty  is  to  be  based. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  our  imports  for  the  years  1911  and  1912,  set 
forth  in  weight  by  the  pound  and  value  and  the  amount  of  duty  we  were  compelled 
to  pay  thereon.  This  caviar  costs  us  from  $1  to  $3  per  pound  at  the  market  in  Astra- 
khan. 

Caviar  imports,  Russian  Caviar  Co. 


Date  of 
entry. 


1911. 

Jan.    19 

Feb.    4 

7 

19 

27 

28 

Mar.  13 
28 

Apr.  17 
19 

May  8 
26 

June  12 
21 

July  24 

Oct.  3 
30 

Nov.  14 
25 
28 

Deo.    2 

6 

15 

27 


Steamer. 


President  Grant 

Pennsylvania 

K.  Aug.  Victoria 

President  Lincoln 

Amerika 

Batavia 

K.  Aug.  Victoria 

Amerika 

President  Grant 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse 

Amerika 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Bluecher 

President  Lincoln 

President  Grant 

K.  Aug.  Victoria 

Amerika 

From  Canada 

Pennsylvania 

Patricia 

K.  Aug.  Victoria 

President  Lincoln 

President  Grant 


American 

Invoice 

Duty 
pai<L 

pounds. 

value. 

309 

1757.00 

1227.10 

110 

291.00 

87.30 

662 

2,075.00 

628.73 

131 

471.00 

141.90 

179 

639.00 

191.70 

8.649 

7,550.00 

2,266.00 

113 

453.00 

135.90 

2,345 

2,095.00 

628.50 

951 

1,500.00 

450.00 

3,009 

3,531.00 

1,059. 30 

410 

1,677.00 

473.10 

513 

1,355.00 

406.50 

1,540 

1,998.00 

590.40 

5,955 

11,705.00 

3,611.50 

9,979 

6,896.00 

2,068.50 

411 

1,391.00 

417.30 

6,837 

6,874.00 

1,762.20 

3,543 

4,751.00 

1,725.30 

2,446 

2,446.00 

733.80 

18,858 

13,819.00 

4,146.70 

1,035 

2,867.00 

860.10 

20,470 

18,959.00 

6,687.70 

7,798 

11,044.00 

3,313.20 

1,341 

4,608.00 

1,385.60 

97,490 

108,049.00 

82,905.21 
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Caviar  imports,  Russian  Caviar  Co. — Continued. 


Date  of 

entry. 

1912. 

Jan. 

6 

11 

19 

Feb. 

16 

Mar. 

30 

ft 

6 
2 

7 

8 

27 

June 

8 

17 

July 

8 

Sept  16 

Oct 

18 

Not. 

22 

Dee. 

3 

23 

26 

Steamer. 


Pennsylvania 

Bluecher 

Moltke 

President  Grant 

Koenigin  Luise 

Pennsylvania 

Kaiser  WUhelm  der  Orosse 
Prinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm. . 

President  Grant 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 

Pretoria 

From  Canada 

Amerika 

Hamburg 

President  Grant 

Patricia 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 

President  Lincoln 

Amerika 


American 
pounds. 


149 

1,391 

12,299 

276 

88 

384 

135 

182 

289 

4,298 

2,413 

1,451 

4,909 

14,666 

15,555 

881 

5,677 

2,239 

2,170 


C9f452 


Invoice 
value. 


1564.00 

4,039.00 

13,890.00 

727.00 

282.00 

959.00 

618.00 

290.00 

1,045.00 

5,632.00 

4,430.00 

1,451.00 

6,377.00 

17,268.00 

23,472.00 

1,828.00 

13,995.00 

6,454.00 

6,112.00 


109,433.00 


Duty 
paid. 


$169.20 
1,213  40 
4,167.00 

218. 10 
84.60 

287.70 

186.70 
87.00 

317.30 
1,689.60 
1,332.90 

435.30 
1,913.10 
5,180.40 
7,041.60 

548.40 
4,018.50 
1,936.20 
1,833.60 


32,660.60 


Your  committee  will  note  that  the  duty  paid  by  us  in  the  year  1912  is  within  $300 
ae  much  as  in  the  year  1911  although  we  imported  28,000  pounds  less  than  during  the 
earlier  year.  This  was  due  to  the, fact  that  the  caviar  imported  in  1912  was,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  of  the  year  before  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  cheaper  grade  of  roe. 

On  the  foregoing  facts,  therefore,  we  submit  that  if  a  tax  must  be  levied  on  this 
article  of  commerce,  then,  in  all  fairness  to  us,  it  should  be  a  specific  duty  per  pound 
is  in  the  case  of  wines,  etc.,  the  amount  of  such  specific  duty  to  be  left  to  the  tariff 
commissions  and  committees.  This  would  be  absolutely  fair  to  all  importers  and  with 
one  stroke  do  away  with  endless  disputes  with  appraisers  and  the  persistent  complaints 
tgainst  a  duty  fixed  by  the  present  method  of  computation,  which  is  based  on  unfairness 
and  inequality  in  fixing  values. 

As  stated  above  we  imported  97,490  pounds  during  the  year  1911  on  which  duty  in 
the  sum  of  $32,905  was  paid,  averaging  thus  about  33  cents  duty  per  pound. 

In  the  year  1912,  $32,660  duty  was  paid  on  69,452  pounds  imported,  an  average  duty 
of  45  cents  per  pound.  This,  however,  was  occasioned  as  we  stated  by  the  smaller 
imports  of  cheaper  grades  of  caviar  because  of  their  scarcity,  and  this  probably  will  not 
happen  again  in  years. 

Should  it  therefore  be  decided  not  to  lower  the  duty  on  caviar,  but  to  retain  it  at 
about  its  present  average,  then  we  respectfully  suggest  that  a  specific  duty  of  35  cents 
per  pound  would  be  a  fair  average  duty,  which  would  fall  as  an  equal  burden  on  all 
importers. 

We  may  here  appropriately  remark  that  the  sturgeon  is  a  fish  that  less  than  30  years 
ago  abounded  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  United  States  and  was  found  in  large  num- 
bers even  in  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  now  almost  extinct  in  our  country,  and  the 
cheaper  the  imported  roe  the  more  protection  the  American  sturgeon  is  afforded,  par- 
ticularly as  the  roe  of  the  latter  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  European  fish. 

For  this  reason  a  duty  of  20  cents,  or  even  lower,  would  be  a  positive  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  it  would  encourage  the  consumption  and  a  consequent 
neater  import  of  this  merchandise,  and  incidentally  would  tend  to  protect  the  domestic 
fish  to  some  extent  and  afford  a  possible  means  of  increasing  the  numbers  of  a  fish 
now  almost  extinct. 

We  shall  consider  it  a  privilege,  if  your  honorable  committee  so  desires,  to  attend 
before  you  in  person  or  to  furnish  you  with  any  further  information  you  may  desire. 

Dated  New  York,  January  10, 1913. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Russian  Caviar  Co., 
Edward  G.  Hansen,  Treasurer. 
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Brief  of  Mb.  G.  Hansen,  Representing  the  Russian  Caviar  Co.,  New  York 

City. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  10, 1913. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  reference  to  the  proposed  tariff  revision  paragraph  270  we,  the  under- 
signed, citizens  of  the  United  States  and  wholesale  merchants  transacting  business  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts,  as  apper- 
taining to  the  foregoing  paragraph  and  its  proposed  revision: 

We  deal  in  both  American  and  imported  caviar,  and  are  importers  of  the  latter. 
We  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  changing  the  present  duty  on  caviar  from  an  ad  valorem 
duty  to  a  specific  duty. 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  almost  impossible  for  an  appraiser  in  the  city  of  New  York  to 
state  with  any  certainty  the  value  of  caviar  imported,  so  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  can 
be  properly  fixed.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  requires  long  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence as  regards  this  article  of  commerce  to  enable  one  to  fix  the  value  thereof;  but,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  examiner  must  have  definite  information  as  to  the  price  paid 
therefor.  As  imported  caviar  is  purchased  at  various  places,  it  is  practically  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  authentic  authority  as  to  the  value  of  any  particular  shipment  or  any 
reliable  information  thereon.  The  examiner  would  have  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
invoice  of  the  importer  and  his  own  knowledge  gained  in  the  course  of  business. 

Hie  foregoing  state  of  facts  has  caused  dissatisfaction,  on  the  part  of  the  importers, 
with  the  values  as  fixed  by  the  examiner  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so.  We  believe 
the  only  means  of  avoiding  the  same  in  the  future  will  be  to  place  a  specific  duty  per 
pound  on  this  article. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  duty  on  caviar  be  placed  at  not  more  than  20  cents 
per  pound.  But  a  few  years  ago,  only  a  small  amount  of  caviar  was  imported  into 
this  country  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  American  sturgeon.  Large  amounts 
were  exported,  but  this  led  to  the  practical  extermination  of  the  fish  in  American 
waters,  so  that  the  amount  of  domestic  caviar  consumed  is  inconsiderable  when  com- 
pared to  the  amount  imported  by  the  United  States.  For  this  reason  and  owing  to 
the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  European  roe,  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  including 
that  of  a  closed  season,  a  large  increase  in  price  of  the  imported  roe  has  taken  place. 

With  the  present  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  added  to  the  price  paid  for  this 
article  abroad,  the  cost  to  the  American  consumer  is  so  large  that  it  lias  caused  a  large 
decrease  in  its  importation  by  us. 

We  firmly  believe  that  a  reduced  specific  duty,  whereby  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
is  lowered,  will  cause  larger  quantities  to  be  imported  and  consumed  and  thus  more 
than  make  up  the  difference  resulting  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty  and  that,  in  the 
end,  there  will  be  no  loss  but  rather  a  gain  in  revenue  to  the  United  States. 

We  again  respectfully  suggest  a  specific  duty  of  not  more  than  20  cents  per  pound. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Hansen  &  Dieckmann. 
Max  Ams  (Inc.). 
Cresca  Company. 

BRIEF  OF  SCHMIDT  ft  CO.,  RELATIVE  TO  CAVIAB. 

New  York,  January  17,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  submit  the  following  to  you  in  connection  with  your  con- 
sideration of  the  tariff  on  caviar,  paragraph  270: 

As  the  entire  revenue  derived  from  caviar — one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  nutritious 
foods  known — is  only  $50,349,  we  can  not  very  well  advocate  a  great  reduction  of 
tariff.  Neither  can  we  admit  that  the  retention  of  the  present  tariff  of  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem  would  be  justifiable  on  the  plea  of  protection  for  home  industry  or  as  a 
stimulus  for  added  home  production.  Due  to  the  extinction  of  sturgeon,  principally 
on  account  of  the  nonenforcement  of  the  conservation  laws  of  various  States,  the 
domestic  production  has  decreased  yearly  from  the  time,  25  years  ago,  when  it  could 
be  profitably  exported  to  Germany,  etc.,  at  15  cents  a  pound,  to  the  present  time, 
when  it  is  difficult  to  procure  at  $1.80  per  pound.  We  estimate  that  the  present 
domestic  production  will  not  exceed  40,000  pounds  a  year. 

What  we  do  urge,  however,  upon  your  committee  is  the  substitution  of  a  specific 
duty  for  the  present  ad  valorem  one.    We  would  recommend  a  specific  duty  ol  20  to 
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25  cents  per  pound,  which  rate  we  think  would  be  fair  to  both  the  Government  and 
the  consumer.  If  the  catch  of  sturgeon  in  Russia  this  year  is  anywhere  normal,  we 
estimate  that  the  importation  of  caviar  will  be  increased  to  200,000  to  250,000  pounds. 
At  the  above  rate  this  will  give  the  Government  an  increased  revenue  from  this  source. 

A  specific  duty  is  advisable  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  would  eliminate  uninten- 
tional undervaluation  on  the  part  of  the  importer  and  disputes  with  the  examiners 
and  appraisers  as  to  the  foreign  value  of  the  article. 

Foreign  values  are  regulated  by  the  supply;  an  excessive  catch  lowers  the  price 
while  a  small  catch  makes  prices  higher.  The  demand  is  always  there.  Last  year 
the  catch  was  normal  and  prices  fair  until  the  United  States  Government  decided  that 
caviar  preserved  with  hexamenthelentetramin— a  dissolute  of  formaldehyde — could 
not  be  imported  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  pure  food  act.  In  conse- 
quence the  price  of  caviar  preserved  with  salt  only,  for  which  we  made  contracts  early 
in  the  season,  was  considerably  advanced  and  when  our  importations  arrived  the  duty 
was  assessed  on  a  value  of  25  per  cent  higher  than  we  actually  paid,  causing  us  in  one 
instance  to  be  penalized  for  undervaluation.  A  specific  duty  would  have  eliminated 
this  disagreeable  situation.  It  would  also  dispose  of  the  Treasury  decision  that  1.50 
marks  per  kilo  must  be  added  to  the  foreign  value  of  Russian  caviar  if  it  passes  through 
Germany  and  is  exported  from  a  German  port. 

In  view  of  the  above  stated  disadvantages  of  ad  valorem  duty  we  therefore  urge  a 
specific  duty  no  matter  how  high  your  committee  decides  to  make  the  rate. 

Appended  hereto  you  will  find  a  schedule  showing  the  number  of  pounds  of  domestic 
caviar  purchased  by  us  as  well  as  the  data  regarding  imports  of  caviar  into  the  United 
States.  We  are  considered  the  largest  packers  of  salted  caviar,  and  estimate  that  we 
handle  about  two  thirds  of  the  entire  domestic  production.  The  only  official  figures 
we  have  at  our  disposal  to  prove  our  contention,  are  those  compiled  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Census,  1908,  in  which  the  production  is  given  as 
79,000  pounds. 

#  We  desire  to  place  ourselves  at  your  entire  disposal  regarding  any  further  informa- 
tion you  require  on  this  subject. 

Yours,  very  truly,  S.  Schmidt  &  Co. 

New  York,  January  8,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Warn  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  material  under  the  present  tariff  is  dutiable  under  paragraph  No. 
270  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Caviar  is  the  roe  of  sturgeon,  which  is  a  fish  which  is 
nearly  extinct  in  this  country,  and  the  annual  production  of  caviar  in  this  country 
hardly  reaches  2,000  pounds  and  is  decreasing  from  year  to  year.  Imports  of  caviar 
during  the  past  years  have  ranged  between  100,000  to  150,000  pounds  per  annum, 
so  that  it  clearly  can  be  seen  that  the  domestic  production  of  caviar  is  only  between 
1J  to  2  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  this  country. 

This  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  this  material  does  not 
protect  any  home  industry,  neither  is  it  a  stimulus  for  added  domestic  production, 
for  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  produce  any  greater  quantity  of  domestic  caviar  than 
is  being  produced  to-day,  and  as  already  stated  above,  the  production  of  this  country 
will  decrease  from  year  to  year.  Caviar  is  one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  nutritious 
foods  known,  but  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  places  this  material  in  the  class  of  luxuries, 
which  are  unattainable  for  the  workmen  in  this  country.  If  the  duty  on  this  material 
could  be  lowered,  it  doubtless  will  be  placed  within  reach  of  people  who  can  not 
afford  to  purchase  caviar  to-day,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  added  consumption  of 
this  material  will  at  least  partly  make  up  for  a  decrease  in  the  customs  receipts  on  this 
material.  We  should  consider  that  a  specific  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  this 
material,  which  is  equal  to  a  duty  of  about  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  would  be  a  fair 
rate  of  duty  to  place  upon  this  material.  This  rate  of  duty  would  both  be  fair  to  the 
consumer  as  well  as  to  the  Government,  for,  taking  into  consideration  that  there 
probably  will  be  quite  an  increase  in  the  consumption  and  bring  up  importations 
probably  to  200,000  to  250,000  pounds  per  annum,  this  Government  would  collect  a 
revenue  at  the  rate  of  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  of  between  $20,000  to  $25,000  on  the 
annual  importations  against  $50,349.69  collected  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1911. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  which  we  can  give  or  if  you  should  care  to  have 
me  appear  in  person  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  shall  be  at  your  disposal. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

S.  Schmidt  &  Co., 
By  F.  W.  Schmidt,  President. 
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PARAGRAPH  271. 

Fresh-water  fish  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  one-fonrfh  of 
one  cent  per  ponnd. 

See  Harvey  &  Outerbridge,  page  2828. 

PARAGRAPH  272. 

Herrings,  pickled  or  salted,  smoked  or  kippered,  one-half  of  one  cent  per 
pound;  herrings,  fresh,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound;  eels  and  smelts, 
fresh  or  frozen,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

See  also  Harvey  &  Outerbridge,  page  2828. 

HERRING. 

BRIEF  OF  HEW  TORE  FIRMS. 

New  York,  January  9,  1913. 
Hon.  0.  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Referring  to  revision  of  the  present  tariff  and  to  Schedule  G,  covering 
herrings,  pickled  or  salted,  the  undersigned  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

"Herrings,  pickled  or  salted. — As  per  paragraph  272  under  the  present  tariff  nerrings, 
pickled  or  salted,  are  dutiable  at  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

We  earnestly  request  an  alteration  of  the  above  paragraph  to  the  following: 

"Herrings,  pickled  or  salted. — Dutiable  at  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  gross 
weight  of  package." 

The  principal  reasons  for  the  above-requested  alteration  of  the  tariff  are  set  forth 
as  follows: 

Under  the  present  ruling,  to  obtain  the  actual  net  weight  qf  the  fish  free  from  salt 
and  brine,  it  is  necessary  for  the  United  States  weighers  to  remove  these  fish  from 
the  barrels  and  place  them  in  wicker  baskets,  from  which  the  pickle  drains  off  prior 
to  their  being  weighed. 

This  procedure  results  in  a  monetary  loss  to  the  importers,  as  the  fish  are  damaged 
in  handling,  and  a  good  portion  of  the  pickle  and  natural  oils  exuded  by  the  action 
of  this  pickle  and  brine  is  lost. 

The  men  employed  as  assistants  to  the  United  States  weighers  have  not  the  time  nor 
are  they  possessed  of  sufficient  skill  to  lepack  these  barrels  in  a  proper  manner  so  that 
thev  retain  their  original  value.  These  delicate  fish  are  subjected  to  rough  handling, 
and  when  carelessly  replaced  in  the  packages,  which  are  lacking  of  the  original  pro- 
portion of  brine  and  pickle,  deterioration  of  the  quality  rapidly  takes  place. 

This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  warm  weather,  as  the  heat  quickly  affects  the  con- 
dition of  the  fish  if  removed  from  the  barrels  even  for  a  short  period,  and  during  this 
season  of  the  year  they  should  be  kept  thoroughly  immersed  in  pickle. 

To  overcome  this  needless  loss  in  value  we  have  submitted  for  your  consideration 
the  above  revision  of  the  present  tariff. 

The  Government  would  save  considerably  in  the  cost  of  labor  necessary  under  the 
present  method  of  weighing  these  fish,  arid  the  difference  in  revenue  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  would  be  compensated  by  the  benefit  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
derived  from  the  lower  cost  of  this  food  and  the  improved  quality. 

There  would  be  a  saving  to  the  importers  in  the  fact  that  the  fish  in  these  barrels 
would  be  allowed  to  remam  in  their  proper  condition,  and  thereby  no  loss  would  be 
entailed. 

Also,  this  revenue  would  not  be  materially  changed,  as  the  reduction  would  be  offset 
by  the  increased  weights  on  which  duty  would  be  paid. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Menzel  &  Co.,  Meyer  Cance,  Alex  Roberts  &  Co.,  Wm.  Haaker  Co.,  Schlecht 
Klie  &  Co.,  J.  Sheckenzin  Co.,  Max  Ams  (Inc.),  Rasenstein  Bros. 
(Inc.),  The  Empire  Import  Herring  Co.,  Morris  Chaving,  treasurer; 
Joseph  Vedootzky  &  Son,  Louis  Meyer  Trading  Co.,  Maxblock; 
Charles  F.  Mattlage  &  Sons,  Thomas  Stokes  Son,  K.  C.  Williams  it 
Co.,  Francis  H.  Leggett  A  Co.,  Austin  Nichols  &  Co.  (Inc.),  W.  W. 
McCarthy,  treasurer;  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co..  £.  Strohmeyer,  presi- 
dent; Thos.  Woodward  &  Son,  S.  Schmidt  &  Co.,  F.  W.  Schmidt, 
president  (the  above  are  all  New  York  merchants);  S.  Sklaroffson, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  M.  A.  Schwartz,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PARAGRAPH  278. 

fish,  fresh,  gmoked,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  frozen,  packed  in  ice  or  other- 
wise prepared  for  preservation,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  pound;  fish,  skinned  or  boned,  one  and  one- 
fourth  cents  per  pound;  mackerel,  halibut,  or  salmon,  fresh,  pickled,  or  salted, 
one  cent  per  pound. 

For  fresh  and  smoked  fish,  etc.,  see  also  Harvey  <fe  Outerbridge,  page  2828. 

FISH,  SMOKED,  FROZEN,  ETC. 

STATEMENT    OF    HON.    AUGUSTUS    P.   GABDNER,     OF 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  am  going  to  discuss  especially  the  fish  products 
embraced  in  paragraph  273.  Fish,  fresh;  smoked,  frozen,  packed  in 
ice,  or  otherwise  prepared  by  preservation,  carry  a  duty  of  three- 

Juarters  of  a  cent  per  pound,  while  fish,  skinned  or  boned,  carry  a 
uty  of  1 J  cents  a  pound.  Cod  or  haddock,  for  instance,  that  come 
into  Gloucester,  imported  from  a  foreign  country,  pay  a  duty  of 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound.  In  Gloucester  the  bones  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  fish,  the  fins  and  tails  are  ^ut  off,  the  fish  are  cleaned 
and  cut  down  the  back,  and  then  are  packed  for  market.  If,  how- 
ever, this  skinning  and  boning  process  takes  place  before  the  fish  is 
imported,  then  the  product  pays  a  duty  of  1J  cents  a  pound.  In 
Gloucester  there  are  two  somewhat  divergent  interests  involved  in 
this  question.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  the  independent  owners, 
firms,  and  fishermen,  who  make  a  business  of  catching  fish.  In 
entire  sympathy  with  their  views  are  the  riggers,  the  sailmakers,  the 
anchor  makers,  and  persons  engaged  in  the  work  of  repairing  vessels. 
AD  those  people  whom  I  have  mentioned  strongly  protest  against 
any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  fish,  whether  green  or  manufactured. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  owners  and  workmen  of  packing  concerns 
which  bone  and  skin  the  fish  which  other  people  have  caught  find 
themselves  with  a  somewhat  different  interest  to  sustain,  although 
they  all  stand  together  in  asking  for  the  retention  of  the  present 
duties. 

Some  firms  catch  fish  and  pack  them  also.  Some  only  engage  in 
catching,  and  some  only  engage  in  packing.  Some  firms  not  only 
catch  but  pack  and  sell,  and  one  gentleman  present  catches,  packs, 
and  sells  both  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  division  of  opinion  should  exist  between 
the  men  who  bone  nsh  and  do  nothing  else  and  the  men  who  catch 
fish  and  do  nothing  else.  For  instance,  I  shall  present  to  you  Capt. 
Ross,  who  will  speak  for  the  master  mariners.  The  master  mariners 
are  engaged  in  catching  fish,  but  not  in  packing  them. 

On  tne  other  hand,  I  shall  present  to  you  a  representative  of  the 
fish  skinners,  cutters,  trimmers,  and  pressmen's  union,  which  is 
engaged  in  handling  fish  after  they  are  landed.  The  different  inter- 
ests are  all  agreed  m  favor  of  a  duty  on  fish,  but  the  men  who  catch 
fish  feel  somewhat  differently  about  the  duty  on  the  raw  material. 
It  is  natural  that  the  men  who  handle  fish,  provided  they  can  main- 
tain the  duty  on  their  finished  product,  should  be  less  solicitous  about 
the  duty  on  the  raw  material.    I,  who  represent  all  parties,  am  in 
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favor  of  the  retention  of  the  fish  schedule  exactly  as  it  is,  from  end  to 
end,  except  that  I  should  like  to  see  shellfish  removed  from  the  free 
list.  However,  I  know  it  is  useless, to  ask  you  gentlemen  for  that. 
Now,  there  are  three  separate  bodies  represented  here.  There  are  three 
gentlemen  representing  the  Gloucester  Board  of  Trade,  and  there  are 
three  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  at  a  joint  meeting  of  four  of  the 
Gloucester  unions,  to  wit,  the  riggers'  union,  the  teamsters'  union, 
the  fish  workers'  union  (which  is  a  women's  union),  and  the  fish 
skinners,  cutters,  trimmers,  and  pressmen's  union.  In  addition,  there 
is  Capt.  Norman  Ross,  who  represents  still  a  third  element,  to  wit,  the 
Master  Mariners'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gardner,  you  can  not  put  anybody  on;  the 
committee  recognizes  you,  but  for  you  to  put  these  witnesses  on  would 
be  against  our  rules.  The  witness  has  to  hand  his  name  in  to  the  clerk 
and  he  will  be  called  when  he  is  reached. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  I  was  going  to  examine 
them.    I  should  yield  my  place  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  against  our  rules,  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Gardner.  But,  if  the  chairman  will  recollect,  in  my  letter  to 
him  I  laid  out  this  line  of  action. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  will  say,  Mr.  Gardner,  that  no  doubt  I  got 
your  letter,  but  I  have  been  so,  overwhelmed  by  letters  that  my  clerk 
can  not  even  acknowledge  receipt  of  them. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  accommo- 
date you,  but  we  have  here  a  number  of  gentlemen.  We  have  been 
sitting  here  for  two  or  three  days,  and  I  can  not  let  you  put  on  these 
witnesses  now. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Let  me  invite  the  chairman's  attention  to  what 
was  done.  I  was  assigned  from  11.55  to  12.20  by  your  committee, 
and  I  assumed  that  I  could  dispose  of  that  25  minutes  as  I  chose. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  will  say  to  you,  Mr.  Gardner,  that  all  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  take  care  of  these  witnesses.  Now,  that  assignment 
was  made  by  the  clerk,  and  he  sent  out  the  notice.  Since  that  time 
the  committee  has  adopted,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  business,  a  rule 
allowing  each  witness  10  minutes.  Of  course  sometimes  more  time 
is  conceded  by  the  committee,  and  I  am  sure  they  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  you  personally,  but  if  we  were  to  yield  to  all  of  these  witnesses 
that  you  suggest 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  have  no  intention  of  putting  on  so  many.  I  real- 
ized that  I  should  probably  be  held  very  nearly  to  my  25  minutes, 
but  I  had  not  been  notified  that  the  system  had  been  changed,  ana 
meanwhile  I  notified  the  Gloucester  Board  of  Trade  and  other  persons 
in  Gloucester  that  our  committee  would  be  heard  from  11.55  to  12.20 
to-day,  and  it  surely  was  not  my  fault. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  sure  it  was  not,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  did  not  know  about  it  myself. 

Mr.  McCall.  These  witnesses  here  came  on  especially  from 
Gloucester,  did  they? 

Mr.  Gardner.  Precisely. 

Mr.  McCall.  Then,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Gardner  is  entitled  to  certain  time,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
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he  practically  represents  the  whole  of  the  fish  sohedule,  we  might  hear 
Urn  further. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  objection  in  the  world,  except  that  those 
witnesses  were  here  last  night  until  half  past  10,  and  it  probably  means 
that  some  of  those  witnesses  who  have  peen  here  for  two  days  will  be 
turned  out.  But  if  the  committee  desires  we  can  allow  Mr.  Gardner 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  James.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gard- 
ner did  write  that  letter,  and  there  is  some  misunderstanding,  I  think 
he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  put  these  witnesses  on. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  am  quite  sure  that  was  the  time  that  was  assigned 
to  me.     * 

Mr.  Peters.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mr.  Gardner  will  confine  himself  to 
30  minutes  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  time  of  the  committee  any 
more. 

The  Chairman.  Before  this  controversy  came  up  he  had  used  about 
five  minutes  of  his  time.  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  Chair  will  recog- 
nize Mr.  Gardner  to  use  25  minutes  as  he  sees  fit.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion. Mr.  Gardner,  we  recognize  you,  and  25  minutes  will  be  yielded 
to  you. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mr.  Silva. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ANTOIKE  A.  SILVA,  GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 

Antoyne  A.  Silva,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman, 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mr.  Silva  is  president  of  the  teamsters'  union,  and 
was  one  of  the  committee  sent  down  here  by  the  joint  unions. 

Mr.  Silva.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  we  appear  here  before  your  committee  as  representatives 
of  the  fish  skinners,  trimmers,  cutters,  and  pressmen,  the  fish  workers, 
the  ship  riggers,  and  the  teamsters'  unions  of  our  city,  to  appeal 
to  your  committee  against  the  reduction  of  the  present  tariff 
of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  and  1J.  cents,  as  everybody  knows  that 
it  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  the  American  workman  tp  compete 
against  the  low  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries. 

I  want  to  say  that  from  Canso  to  Y armouth,  including  Stony  Island, 
Port  Latour,  and  Lockport,  of  Nova  Scotia — now?  Lockport  is  becom- 
ing the  center  of  the  boneless  fish  industry  and  shipping  a  tremendous 
amount  of  fish  into  our  country,  and  the  wages  paid  in  these  sections 
are  so  different  from  the  wages  paid  in  our  industry,  as  you  will  readily 
see,  that  it  means  a  great  deal  to  our  people;  and  our  mission  to 
Washington  here  to-day  is  on  the  subject  of  protecting  American 
workmen. 

Last  year,  1912,  there  was  1,404,990  pounds  of  boneless  fish  ship- 
ped to  tine  port  of  Boston  alone,  and  with  the  present  tariff  of  1}  cents 
a  pound,  the  commission  merchant  of  the  city  of  Boston  bought  that 
fish,  after  that  tariff  was  paid,  at  a  trifle  less  than  our  merchants  in 
our  city  could  sell  for,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  wages  paid 
there  and  in  our  section.  And  in  spite  of  that  fact,  the  consumer  was 
called  upon  to  pay  the  same  price  as  is  now  being  paid  for  the  same 
product  that  is  sold  from  the  shippers  of  our  district. 

78950°— vol  8—18 48 
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Now,  in  those  sections  of  the  Provinces  the  fish  splitter  that  handles 
the  fish  from  the  vessel,  to  be  prepared  for  the  skinner,  received  $1.25 
to  $1.35  a  day  for  the  same  work  that  our  people  up  in  our  city  get 
$2.75  a  day. for — that  is  the  man  who  takes  the  fish  from  a  vessel  and 
puts  it  in  a  place  until  it  is  prepared  for  the  skinners  to  cut  and  prepare 
the  fish  for  market.  The  skinners  that  skin  this  fish  and  prepare  tnem 
for  market  are  known  among  our  fish  industry  in  the  city  as  the 
weekly  paid  men,  hired  the  year  around,  receive  for  doing  that  work 
$4  per  week  for  10  hours  per  day  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  our  city,  the 
same  work  to  prepare  that  fish,  the  wages  paid  by  our  merchants  are 
$15  per  week  ana  a  9-hour  day. 

So  that  you  can  readily  see  that  the  difference  paid  in  wages  alone 
to  our  people  places  the  merchants — and  I  am  not  speaking  here  for 
the  merchants — places  the  merchants  in  rather  a  peculiar  position  as 
regards  competition.  We  do  know  this,  that  the  oy-products  of  the 
fish  industry,  with  the  improved  facilities  in  handling  those  by- 
products— that  the  merchants  of  our  city  do  derive  a  revenue  that 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to  compete  even  against  the  small  tariff 
now  placed  upon  fish,  1J  cents  a  pound,  in  competition  with  Nova 
Scotia  merchants,  who  pay  this  small  rate  of  wages.  We  appeal  to 
your  committee  in  the  interests  of  labor.  I  can  rrankly  say,  partic- 
ularly in  our  district,  that  labor  has  always  taken  great  pride  in  the 
Erotection  that  American  laborers  receive  from  the  hands  of  our 
fovernment.  I  am  not  saying  this  in  a  flattering  manner.  I  just 
simply  say  this,  that  we  always  have  taken  great  pride  in  the  protec- 
tion that  we  have  received  from  the  hands  of  our  Government. 

Now,  Gloucester  alone,  the  place  that  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in 
and  now  drive  a  team  in  the  city,  has  twenty-odd  thousand  people 
depending  upon  this  industry  for  a  livelihood.  And  if  the  rate  of 
1  i  cents  of  tariff  is  taken  off  of  our  fish  product  it  means  the  annihilation 
of  our  entire  industry.  And  while  it  may  seem  small  to  your  com- 
mittee— a  city  the  same  size  as  Gloucester — let  me  say  that  the  fish 
industry  is  one  of  the  important  industries  of  our  country  and  our 
firms,  irrespective  of  the  clamor  and  cry  that  has  been  going  through 
this  country — and,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  the 
working  people  have  been  justified  in  a  good  deal  of  this  cry  that  has 
been  going  on,  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  living — that  you  will 
find  before  you  evidence  that  the  price  of  fish  for  the  past  20  years 
has  not  varied  one  cent  to  the  consumer;  and  on  that  alone,  I  contend, 
as  a  representative  of  the  labor  movement,  that  our  fish  price  to  the 
consumer  has  had  no  effect  upon  the  hue  and  crjr  of  the  nigh  cost  of 
living.  I  fail  to  find  where  the  question  of  fish  has  entered  into  this 
talk  of  the  high  cost  of  living  in  any  section  of  our  country.  And  I 
ask  you  men,  in  the  interest  of  one  who  has  been  an  international 
officer  in  the  labor  movements,  of  one  who  to-day  is  an  organizer,  a 
voluntary  organizer  without  pay,  in  the  interests  of  our  working 
people,  to  consider  this  carefully  when  you  make  your  recommenda- 
tions. I  want  to  say  that  I  feel  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
ever  appeared  before  a  body  of  men  of  this  nature,  and  I  want  to  ask 
this  committee  to  realize  my  position,  that  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
these  things;  and  I  have  gone  through  this  as  quickly  as  I  possibly 
can  and  I  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  this  committee  to  use  their 
good  judgment  when  they  handle  the  situation. 
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Now,  there  is  one  more  thing  I  want  to  say:  That  our  city  is  thor- 
oughly organized,  and  theie  is  not  a  city  in  this  country — I  defy 
contradicting — in  which  there  are  any  more  peaceable  relations 
existing  than  between  our  employers  and  our  employees;  and  that 
means  a  great  deal  for  an  international  officer  of  the  labor  movement 
to  say  before  a  committee  in  Congress;  and  with  those  relations 
existing  between  the  employer,  and  employee,  we  feel  justified  in  at 
least  asking  your  committee  to  consider  the  feasibility — and  we  feel 
that  we  are  entitled  to  ask  your  committee  to  give  us  the  protection 
that  the  American  laborer  feels  justified  in  receiving. 

I  want  to  add  just  one  more  word.  We  have  not  consulted  our 
fish  merchants  in  regard  to  this  mission.  We  have  been  sent  here 
directly  by  our  organizations,  and  this  is  more  than  I  ever  said  in  my 
life.  And  as  a  member  of#  the  labor  movement,  we  feel  thankful  to 
our  distinguished  Representative  for  the  courtesy  that  he  has  ex- 
tended our  laboring  men  since  we  have  been  in  Washington;  and  we 
know  that  Congressman  Gardner  has  fairly  done  everything  possi- 
ble in  the  interest  of  the  fish  industry;  and  we  as  members  of  the 
working  people  have  demonstrated  that  at  this  past  election. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Silva,  just  one  question.  Are  you  in  favor  of 
free  fresh  fish  ? 

Mr.  Silva.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  in  favor  of  free  fresh  fish. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Mr.  Silva,  how  many  men  are  engaged  in  the  industry 
of  catching  fish,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Silva.  I  think  there  are  about  4,000  engaged  in  catching  fish. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  many  men  are  engaged  m  the  other  branches 
of  the  industry,  such  as  packing,  splitting,  and  skinning,  etc.} 

Mr.  Silva.  Do  you  mean  that  are  engaged  directly  in  the  work  of 
the  fish,  or  the  people  that  depend  upon  the  fish  for  a  livelihood  1 

Mr.  Rainey.  Who  are  engaged  directly  earning  wages  in  that  in- 
dustry? 

Mr.  Silva.  I  should  judge  about  14,000. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then,  there  are  many  more  engaged  in  handling  the 
fresh  fish  after  they  get  to  our  wharves  than  there  are  engaged  in 
actually  catching  them  ? 

Mr.  Silva.  Oh,  yes,  there  are. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  fish  on  the  free  list — fresh 
fish — and  thereby  give  employment  to  still  more  men  in  the  other 
industry,  and  also  contribute  something  to  solving  the  high  cost  of 
living,  than  to  keep  up  the  tariff  on  fresh  fish,  and  also  on  the  smoked 
varieties  and  canned  fish  ? 

Mr.  Silva.  In  what  way  do  you  refer  to  when  you  say  would  it 
not  be  better;  in  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  wage  earners  of  the 
country;  would  it  not  help  more  wage  earners;  and  would  it  not  tend 
more  toward  making  fish  cheaper  to  consumers  generally  to  put 
fish  on  the  free  list — keep  the  tariff  on  the  finished  product;  I  mean  to 
put  green  fish  or  fresh'  fish  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Silva.  Green  fish.  Well,  that  depends.  Now,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  I  do  believe  that  green  fish  should  be  admitted  free 
of  duty.    But  I  want  to  say  this,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  that  if  there 
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must  be  a  sacrifice  in  our  fish  industry,  I  would  like  to  say  that  that 
sacrifice  should  come  upon  green  fish,  provided  the  present  tariff  of 
1}  cents  or  more  be  placed  upon  the  finished  product  in  order  to  pro- 
tect our  workingpeople. 

Mr.  McCall.  That  is,  if  you  put  green  fish,  or  fresh  fish,  on  the  free 
list,  which  now  carries  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound, 
you  would  not  reduce  the  duty  at  all  upon  the  manufacturers  fish — 
the  split  and  dried  fish? 

Mr.  Silva.  If  that  was  done,  it  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  us. 

Mr.  McCall.  Well,  that  would  really  be  increasing  the  duty,  would 
it  not,  on  the  packing  industry  f 

Mr.  Silva.  I  do  not 

Mr.  McCall  (interposing).  That  is,  if  we  gave  them  the  raw  mate- 
rial free  ? 

Mr'  Silva.  I  might  say  that  I  think  it  might  have  a  tendency;  to 
increase  the  employment  of  preparing  the  fish  coming  into  our  citj. 
But  to  increase  the  duty  by  letting  the  duty  stay  where  it  is,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  on  the  green  fish 
and  the  duty  on  the  finished  product  at  1 J  cents,  gives  us  a  division — 
that  is,  allowing  the  green  fish  in  free  of  duty  and  still  retaining  the 
duty  on  the  manufactured  product  at  1}  cents.  To  express  my  per- 
sonal views  upon  the  matter  I  honestly  believe  that  if  a  sacrifice  nas 
§ot  to  be  made  with  our  people,  the  people  that  I  represent  would 
erive  the  benefit,  provided  our  finished  product  was  protected,  at 
least  by  1}  cents  or  perhaps  a  little  better. 

Mr.  James.  Well,  would  that  cheapen  fish  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Silva.  Well,  what  do  you  mean !  You  mean  by  the  reduction 
of  the  three-fourths  of  a  cent 

Mr.  James  (interposing).  I  mean  by  placing  green  fish  on  the  free 
list  and  leaving  a  protective  tariff  on  the  fish  that  is  prepared  and 
shipped  in  here;  manufactured? 

Mr.  Silva.  Other  than  that,  it  might  make  a  bigger  supply;  I  can 
not  quite  catch  the  meaning,  the  direct  meaning,  of  your  question. 
To'give  you  an  honest  answer  to  it 

Mr.  James  (interposing).  Well,  tf  you  let  fresh  fish  come  in,  or 
green  fish  come  in,  free,  you  say  they  might  employ  more  men  in 
preparing  this  fish  for  tne  use  of  the  public.  Now,  the  question  I 
asked  you  was,  if  that  should  be  done,  and  the  tariff  still  remained 
upon  prepared  fish  shipped  in  here  to  compete  with  them,  how  would 
the  consumer  be  benefited,  the  man  who  uses  the  fish  or  eats  it,  by 
placing  the  fresh  fish  or  the  green  fish  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Silva.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  they  would  get  any  direct 
benefit  unless  the  overproduction,  with  the  competition  upon  ihe 
market,  might  have  a  tendency  to  make  a  difference  in  the  competi- 
tion of  prices  between  the  merchants  themselves. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Would  it  not  be  a  fair  and  more  equitable  plan  to 
give  adequate  protection  to  each  man's  industry,  and  not  crush  out 
of  existence  those  men  who  catch  green  fish  that  you  speak  of,  and 
yet  protect  the  other  people? 

Mr.  Silva.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  would  be  rather  a  selfish  proposition,  would 
it  not? 
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Mr.  Silt  a.  I  think  it  would.  I  was  just  simply — I  said  if  there 
has  got  to  be  a  sacrifice,  I  regret  very  much  to  even  say  if  there  has 
got  to  be  a  sacrifice — that  I  would  favor,  in  order  to  protect 

Mr.  Fordnet  (interposing).  If  we  are  to  have  protection,  my  friend, 
is  not  the  most  equitable  plan  to  give  every  man  his  fair  share  of  that 
protection  ? 

Mr.  Silva.  That  is  the  appeal  I  am  trying  to  make  before  your 
committee. 

Mr.  Fobdnby.  Yes.  Now,  the  man  who  wants  protection  on  his 
finished  product  and  free  trade  on  his  raw  materials,  when  the  raw 
material  is  the  finished  product  of  his  neighbor,  as  the  green  fish  is 
the  finished  product  of  the  fish  catchers  there,  any  man  who  wants 
that  condition  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  just  an  ordinary  human 
cannibal,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  witness  said  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  he  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  James.  I  think  you  would  stand  by  the  Republicans,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Silva.  I  have  always  been  a  Republican,  and  I  have  the  honor 
of  being  a  member  of  the  Republican  committee  of  my  city. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  talk  like  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Lonowobth.  If  you  put  fish  on  the  free  list,  would  it  reduce 
the  wages  of  the  fish  catchers  ? 

Mr.  Silva.  I  think  it  would,  yes;  it  would  bring  competition.  The 
way  the  fishermen  work  in  our  city,  they  go  out  on  the  fishing  vessels; 
they  have  no  stated  salary;  they  depend  upon  what  they  catch;  ana 
of  course  if  green  fish  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  is  brought 
into  the  city  in  competition  with  them,  it  brings  the  foreign  fish  into 
competition  with  American  fish  and  so  would  reduce  the  income  of 
the  American  laborer. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  fresh  fish  or  green  fish  were  put  on  the  free  list, 
it  would  either  reduce  that  man's  wages  or  throw  nim  out  of  business 
altogether? 

Mr.  Silva.  Yes,  fhat  is  just  what  it  would  do. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  if  it  would  not  do  that  it  would  be  nonsense  to . 
put  on  the  duty,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Silva.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  would  very  much  regret  to  see  the 
duty  reduced  on  either  green  fish  or  the  finished  product,  as  far  as  our 
people  are  concerned. 

Mr.  James.  So  you  agree  with  our  friend  Mr.  Fordney,  over  there, 
that  there  ought  to  be  protection  for  everybody  except  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Silva.  No;  if  that  is  the  way  the  meaning  was  brought  out,  I 
withdraw  that  statement.     I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  James.  I  am  glad  you -do. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  If  my  friend  from  Kentucky  will  tell  you  who  the 
consumer  is,  in  this  great  mass  of  country,  with  everybody  working, 
and  everybody  producing;  if  he  will  tell  me  who  the  consumer  is,  I 
will  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  James.  He  is  the  man  who  eats  the  fish. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  All  producers  are  consumers,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Silva.  Yes;  all  the  working  people  are  paying  these  bills  no 
matter  what  they  are  working  at. 
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Mr.  Longworth.  Do  you  know  any  consumer  that  is  not  a  pro- 
ducer except  a  tramp  ? 

Mr.  Silva.  Well,  sometimes  he  is  a  producer. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Sometimes  he  is  a  producer? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Without  anything  personal,  my  friend,  for  you  look 
like  a  sober  man 

Mr.  Selva.  Never  drunk  a  drop  of  liquor  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  people  in  the  fish  industry,  some  of  them  up 
there,  consume  a  little  Kentucky  product.  Therefore  you  are  con- 
sumers of  my  Kentucky  friend's  product,  and  he,  in  return,  buys 
your  fish  product,  and  therefore  each  of  you  is  an  ultimate  consumer  ' 
and  therefore  you  are  exchanging  trade  and  courtesies  one  with  the 
other? 

Mr.  James.  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing,  that  if  you  consume  any 
of  that  Kentucky  product  you  consume  the  best  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Silva.  I  have  here  resolutions  that  have  been  adopted  by  the 
different  organizations  in  defense  of  an  appeal  that  I  am  going  to 
leave  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  may  file  them  with  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Silva.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Gardner,  will  you  produce  your  next  witness  I 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mr.  Fred  Davis,  who  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
catching  the  fish  and  packing  the  fish,  and  selling  the  fish,  is  my 
next  witness. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  FRED  PA  VIS,  OF  GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 

Fred  Davis,  having  first  been  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  coming  here  to-day,  gentlemen,  to  protest  against 
any  change  or  lowering  of  the  duty  on  fish  products  of  any  kind. 

I  not  only  come  here  against  free  fish,  raw  material  as  you  call  it, 
the  green  fish,  but  the  manufactured  fish.  We  must  remember  that 
this  raw  material  that  this  fisherman  produces,  is  the  finished  product 
of  this  fisherman.  We  must  remember  that  our  fishing  business 
throughout  the  United  States,  especially  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  car- 
ried on  on  a  share  basis.  The  fisherman  is  a  sharer  in  the  gain  or  loss 
of  the  trip  which  he  makes.  Therefore,  if  the  price  of  his  fish  is  to  be 
reduced,  ne  suffers.  It  is  his  wage.  He  is  not  paid  by  the  week,  or 
by  the  month;  it  means  his  daily  trade;  it  means  the  support  of  his 
family;  if  he  comes  in  with  his  fresh  fish  into  the  Boston  market, 
and  that  price  is  down  to  2  cents,  or  that  price  is  up  to  5  cents,  he 
shares  three-quarters  of  the  difference  between  the  2  cents  and  the  5 
cents.  The  vessel  would  take  one-quarter,  or  one-fifth  of  it,  on 
whatever  lay  she  is  on.  He  has  got  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  that 
trip.  If  that  trip  comes  in  in  debt,  when  the  fish  goes  down  to  a  low 
price,  that  fish  will  come  in  in  debt;  and  he  will  have  nothing  for  the 
trip,  and  will  have  to  wait  a  month,  perhaps,  without  one  cent.  He 
has  no  money  to  take  home  to  his  family.  That  is  the  situation  that 
the  raw  material  comes  under. 

In  the  salt  fish  it  is  the  same,  only  he  salts  the  fish  on  the  bank. 

We  must  remember  another  thing  as  to  the  fish  market,  that  if 
you  are  going  to  open  the  door  for  free  raw  material,  and  bring  free 
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fresh  fish  into  Boston,  or  any  other  place — of  course  the  great  fresh 
fish  market  of  our  country  is  Boston — the  minute  we  do  that  we  are 
opening  up  the  Boston  market  to  a  large  number  of  trollers  which  are 
now  lying  partially  idle,  or  without  profit,  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Would  the  effect  of  doing  that,  Mr.  Davis,  be  to 
reduce  the  price  of  fish  to  the  people  of  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Would  that  be  to  reduce  the  price  of  fish  to  Boston  ? 
Not  to  the  consumer,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  Are  you  a  wholesaler  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir:  and  a  retailer. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  Has  the  wholesale  price  gone  up  recently — in  the 
the  last  10  years  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  wholesale  price  of  fish,  which  I  could  give  you 
best,  is  on  fish  cake,  which  is  the  article  which  is  sold  most  to  the 
trade — has  varied  from  9  cents  to  11£  cents  in  the  last  15  years.  It 
has  varied  during  those  15  years  between  those  prices.  The  present 
price  now,  to-day,  to  the  jobbing  trade  is  11£  cents.  That  costs  the 
jobber,  without  any  overhead  charges,  without  1  cent  expense  for 
selling  these  goods,  or  interest  on  his  investment,  or  his  plant,  or  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  manner,  it  costs  between  JO  cents  and  1 1.31  cents. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Are  you  interested  in  these  fishing  boats  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  many  does  your  company  have  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  I  have  9  or  10. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  are  the  largest  fisherman  or  wholesale  fish 
dealer  in  that  section,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  No.  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Your  company  is,  is  it  not  f 

Mr!  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  foreign  fishermen  do  your  fishermen  come  into 
competition  with  f 

Mr.  Davis.  We  come  into  competition  more  especially  with  Nova 
Scotia,  especially  on  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  am  talking  about  the  green  fish. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  green  fish — we  come  mto  competition  with  Nova 
Scotia. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Well,  your  fishermen  catch  the  fish  in  the  same 
waters  as  the  Nova  Scotia  fishermen,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  To  some  extent;  not  altogether. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  catch  the  same  land  of  fish,  do  you  not  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  use  the  same  kind  of  boats  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  same  model  of  boats,  perhaps,  but  the  cost  is 
nearly  double;  40  per  cent  more  for  our  boats. 

Mr.  Kitchin.   x  ou  mean  your  boats  cost  more  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Our  boats  cost  40  per  cent  more  than  theirs  do. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Well,  the  Nova  Scotia  fisherman  is  paid  in  the  same 
manner,  according  to  the  number  of  pounds  of  fish  that  are  caught, 
as  your  fisherman,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  He  is  not  paid  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  He  shares  in  the  eaten  of  the  boats,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  He  shares  in  the  proceeds  of  the  voyage,  after  it  is 
cured  and  sold  in  the  foreign  market. 
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Mr.  Kitchin.  Well,  yes;  just  like  your  fishermen;  just  like  the 
American  fishermen. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  not  like  the  American  fishermen,  because  the 
American  fisherman  comes  in,  and  he  brings  his  catch  in,  and  in  24 
hours  he  gets  his  money;  and  the  other  man  waits  four  months. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  But  the  other  fisherman — suppose  he  sells  his  goods 
green  or  fresh  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  He  would  if  he  comes  to  Boston;  he  is  on  shares. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  He  is  on  shares  just  like  your  fisherman;  and  he 
shares  in  the  amount  of  the  green  product,  or  the  fresh  fish  that  is 
caught  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  He  does  not  wait  until  the  American  merchant  dries 
and  packs  the  fish  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  in  that  case;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Gardner.  May  I  ask  the  witness  a  question  1  I  do  not  think 
you  "quite  caught  what  Mr.  Kitchin  wants  to  know.  He  wants  to 
know  whether  the  Nova  Scotia  fishermen  or  the  Newfoundland  fish- 
ermen fish  on  shares  or  not. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  do  fish  on  shares. 

Mr.  Gardner.  But  there  is  little  difference.  The  difference 
comes  in  taking  out  all  expenses  beforehand,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  difference  comes  on  the  expense,  and  the  lay 
which  they  go  on.  And  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  when  that  man 
gets  fresh  fish  from  Nova  Scotia,  he  is  satisfied  to  wait  and  be 
fitted  in  the  same  relative  position  to  our  American  position — it  is 
the  same  as  the  woolen  manufacturer  does,  or  the  cotton  manufac- 
turer does,  alongside  of  our  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  many  of  these  Nova  Scotia  men,  or  men  from 
Newfoundland,  work  on  your  boats  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  could,  not  rive  you  the  number. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Are  not  a  large  proportion  of  the  fishermen  on  your 
boats  foreigners  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  not  native  born,  no;  any  more  than  the 
manufacturer  in  the  cotton  mill.  They  do  not  grow  them  here.  We 
get  them  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Well,  you  get  them  from  the  same  place  that  the 
Newfoundland  fishermen  and  Nova  Scotia  fishermen  get  them,  do 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  some  from  all  countries. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Both  get  them  from  the  same  source,  and  on  the 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  Newfoundland  boats  you  will  find  some  Amer- 
icans also,  will  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Now,  you  know  so,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  not  say  from  personal  knowledge.     I  could  not. 

Mr,  Gardner.  Well,  what  do  you  think  ?  That  is  news  to  me, 
Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  It  is  not  news  to  me. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  Where  do  your  employees  live? 
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Mr.  Kttchin.  Will  you  answer  my  question?  I  say  that  you  find 
Americans  on  those  Newfoundland  boats  and  those  Nova  Scotia 
fishing  boats,  too,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  You  mean  American  born  ? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Yes;  the  same  kind  of  Americans  that  you  have  on 
your  boats  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  For  instance,  we  have  residents  of  the  United  States 
who  have  lived  here  all  ther  lives,  but  who  are  not  voters. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Yes;  but  you  find  American  citizens  on  the  fishing 
boats  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  might  be,  but  it  is  very  rare. 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Did  you  ever  know  a  case  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  could  not  say  I  did. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Well,  I  think  you  suggested  that  to  the  witness,  Mr. 
Gardner.  Did  you  ever  read  a  reportby  a  commission  appointed  in 
your  State  a  year  or  two  ago  on  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  what 
was  said  about  fish  and  the  fishing  industry? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  just  before  reciprocity,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  just  before  reciprocity,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  belong  to  the  same  party  as  the  man  who  just 
preceded  you,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  same  party  ? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  The  same  political  party  that  the  gentleman  belonged 
to  that  just  preceded  you,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well 

Mr.  Kttchin  (interposing).  I  know  you  might  be  a  little  ashamed, 
but  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  do  belong  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  belong  to  the  man  that  took  the 
fraud  vote. 

Mr.  Kttchin.  You  do  not  belong  to  the  Republican  protection 
party  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  belong  to  the  Progressive  party,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Well,  what  I  was  getting  at 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  a  good  many  that  feel  that  way. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Quite  right.  This  commission  was  not  appointed 
by  revenue  tariff  Democrats  in  your  State. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  did  not  have  any  a  long  while  ago. 

Mr.  Kttchin.  They  were  appointed  by  a  Republican  governor? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  could  not  tell  you ;  I  would  have  to  allow  your  state- 
ment to  be  correct.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  believe  you  said  that  if  fish  was  put  on  the  free  list 
it  would  not  help  the  consumer.  Did  not  this  commission  report 
that  one  way  to  nelp  the  poor  people  in  your  State,  and  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living,  was  to  remove  the  tariff  on  all  food  products, 
which,  of  course,  includes  fish  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  might  have. 

Mr.  Kttchin.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  did  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know  so,  sir.     I  did  not  read  that  report. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  But  you  heard  so  much  about  what  they  aid  report 
that  you  got  disgusted  with  it  and  would  not  read  it,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  we  will  pass  it. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  know  they  did  make  such  a  report,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  say  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Kttohin.  Well,  it  was  current  rumor  and  current  history  that 
they  did  make  such  a  report,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  let  us  let  it  go  into  history. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Mr.  Gardner,  that  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  did  not  know  it  was  true,  if  you  are  asking  me. 
I  was  just  asking  Mr.  McCall  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Well,  I  remember  reading  it.  They  were  pretty 
clear  on  recommending  free  food  products. 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  may  be  so ;  but  I  just  asked  Mr.  McCall  about  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  might  have  heard  it  reported,  but  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  Do  your  boats  go  into  Gloucester  in  their  fish- 

I 
\  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  Gloucester  and  Boston. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  Where  do  your  men  live  when  they  are  not  on 
boats  f 

Mr.  Davis.  A  large  part  of  my  men  live  in  Gloucester. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  Do  their  families  live  in  Gloucester  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Some  of  them  do.  A  great  many  of  the  fishermen  are 
single  men. 

Mr.  James.  I  did  not  catch  that  last  statement. 

Mr.  Davis.  A  great  many  of  the  fishermen  are  single  men;  a  good 
many  of  them  have  families.  But  in  the  fresh  fishing  business,  the 
crews  of  fresh  fishing  vessels  are  largely  the  younger  men. 

Mr.  James.  Well,  could  men  work  on  your  boats  and  live  in  Nova 
Scotia  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  Do  they  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  sometimes  do  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  How  often  is  that  the  case  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  crew. 

Mr.  James.  A  fourth  or  your  crew? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  presume  they  do. 

Mr.  James.  One-fourth  of  them  live  in  Nova  Scotia  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  presume  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  And  you  are  paying  wages  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  are  paying  shares  to  them. 

Mr.  James.  So  that,  ir  this  tariff  is  protective,  it  is  protecting  the 
wage  earner  in  Novo  Scotia  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  but  he  moves  up  and  becomes  a  resident  after  a 
while. 

Mr.  James.  Well,  I  understand,  when  he  moves  up 

Mr.  Davis  (interposing).  Well,  he  does  move  up. 

Mr.  James.  Just  a  minute.  How  is  it  that  if  you  have  Nova 
Scotia  workmen  working  for  you,  that  you  have  to  pay  twice  as 
much  as  the  Nova  Scotia  fisherman  pays  for  the  same  class  of  work  f 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  will  tell  you  what  my  idea  is.  It  is  just  like  you 
are  going  to  buy  things.  When  you  go  to  buy  you  go  where  it  is 
the  cheapest,  and  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,  where  it  is  the  high- 
est; and  ne  can  sell  his  labor  hignest  in  our  markets. 

Mr.  James.  Well,  why  is  it  that  you  pay  twice  as  much  to  the 
Nova  Scotia  fisherman  for  doing  the  same  work  as  the  Nova  Scotia 
owner  has  to  pay  him  for  similar  labor) 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  we 
do  it,  excepting  on  the  share  basis,  and  then  he  has  to  take  what  he 
gets.    We  pay  twice  as  much  for  the  wharf  laboring  man. 

Mr.  James.  For  the  what  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  For  the  man  that  works  ashore. 

Mr.  James.  But  you  do  not  pay  any  more  for  the  man  that  works 
at  sea. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  man  that  works  at  sea  on  the  Novia  Scotia  boat 
goes  share  and  share  alike,  just  as  the  man  on  the  American  boat  does. 

Mr.  James.  The  foreigner  gets  just  as  much  as  the  American  for 
fishing  on  the  sea  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  He  does. 

Mr.  James.  Now,  I  understood  a  moment  ago,  from  the  other  wit- 
ness that  the  American  fisherman  paid  twice  as  much  to  his  work- 
men at  sea  as  the  foreigner  did.  Now,  it  turns  out  that  these  men  who 
are  doing  the  fishing  for  you,  one-fourth  of  them  live  in  Nova  Scotia  1 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  say  approximately.     I  could  not  say  straight. 

Mr.  James.  And  the  tariff  that  we  are  laying  upon  fish  consumed  by 
Americans  keeps  up  the  wages  of  the  foreigner,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Why,  it  does  not  keep  them  up;  no. 

Mr.  James.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  keeps  them  up  here,  that  is,  but  not  with  him;  we 
are  trying  to  build  this  country;  we  are  not  trying  to  build  the  other 
countoty  up. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Well,  if  the  man  who  lives  in  Nova  Scotia — you  say 
about  one-fourth  of  your  men  live  in  Nova  Scotia — gets  more  here 
than  he  does  on  the  Nova  Scotia  boats,  why  do  not  all  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  fishermen  leave  the  Nova  Scotia  boats  and  come  to  the  Ameri- 
can boats  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Why  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  i  es;  it  looks  like  they  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  looks  that  way,  does  it  not  ?  Well,  now,  I  can  only 
tell  you  from  a  matter  of  opinion.  That  is  that  that  man  has  got  a 
family  or  some  other  connection  with  him  that  keeps  him  in  his  home 
place.    We  do  not  all  go  west. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mr.  Kitchin,  I  think  I  can  ask  a  question  of  the 
witness  that  will  give  you  the  information  you  want. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  All  right. 

Mr.  Gardner.  They  come  down  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  do  they  not,  Mr.  Davis  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gardner.  And  go  back  when  the  season  is  over,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Those  are  birds  of  passage ) 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  When  the  lobsters  are  good,  and  they  are 
making  a  lot  of  money  catching  lobsters  on  their  phore,  they  will 
go  back  and  catch  lobsters  on  their  shore. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  much  do  you  give  and  what  do  you  get  rent 
for  vour  boats  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  He  gets  one-quarter,  if  it  is  a  large  vessel;  and  he  goes 
on  the  quarters;  he  gets  one-quarter  of  the  proceeds,  less  the  towing 
charges,  and  what  we  call  the  stock  charges,  which  comprise  to  wine. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  buy  the  product,  and  pack  them,  and  salt 
them,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  do  buy  the  product,  and  pack  them  and  salt  them. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  buy  the  product  from  your  fishermen,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  much  higher  does  vour  fresh  fish  cost  the 
consumer  by  virtue  of  this  tariff  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  How  much  higher  does  it  cost  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Yes. 

.Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  it  enters  into  what  the  consumer  pays 
for  his  fish. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  So  you  think,  in  spite  of  this  tariff,  the  fresh  fish 
from  Nova  Scotia  and  that  from  America  sell  at  about  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  it  enters  into  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  So,  where  the  tariff  helps  you  is  not  on  the  green, 
fresh  fish,  but  on  the  salted  and  packed  fish  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Green  and  salt,  both  alike. 

Mr.  James.  Now,  if  fresh  fish,  or  green  fish,  were  placed  upon  the 
free  list,  you  would  not  be  at  any  disadvantage,  so  far  as  the  for- 
eigner is  concerned,  from  the  cost  of  labor  in  producing  the  fish  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  So  far  as  the  foreigner  is  concerned,  when  he  was  on 
our  vessels;  but  if  he  was  in  a  Nova  Scotia  bottom  or  a  foreign  bottom 
he  would  be  hard  up,  because  his  foreign  bottom  costs  about  60  per 
cent  of  what  ours  does. 

Mr.  James.  Well,  there  is  40  per  cent  difference  in  the  purchase  of 
the  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  And  there  is  50  per  cent  difference  in  the  running  of 
the  vessel. 

Mr.  James.  How  often  do  you  buy  a  vessel  ?  What  is  the  life  of  a 
vessel  at  sea? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  life  of  a  vessel  for  fishing  is  about  .10  years.  After 
that  it  is  antiquated. 

Mr.  James.  So  every  10  years  you  have  to  buy  a  new  vessel? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  you  wish  to  keep  in  business;  yes. 

Mr.  James.  And  there  would  be  40  per  cent  difference  for  your  Teasel 
and  what  the  foreigner  would  pay  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  Is  your  vessel  made  out  of  better  material? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  think  so. 

Mr.  James.  It  lasts  longer,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  It  is  really  a  better  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  could  not  use  it  if  it  was  not,  perhaps. 
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Mr.  James.  So  that,  apart  from  that  oost  of  producing  the  fish, 
everything  is  equal  between  you  and  the  foreigners? 

Mr.  Davis.  Is  what  ? 

Mr.  James.  Everything  is  equal  between  you  and  the  foreigner  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  no;  no,  it  is  not  either. 

Mr.  James.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Why,  we  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  the  hooks  we  use.  We 
have  to  pay  a  duty  on  hooks;  on  all  class  of  things  that  we  use  aboard 
our  vessels.  He  does  not.  We  have  to  pay  from  25  to  50  per  cent 
duty  on  the  articles  that  are  aboard  our  vessel. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Suppose  you  could  reduce  that,  then  you  could  stand 
a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  could  you  not?  , 

Mr.  Davis.  What  do  you  want  to  kill  that  man  off  for  ? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Your  idea  is  that  you  are  willing  to  go  in  for  protec- 
tion for  everybody  else  in  the  United  States,  provided  you  get  this 
little  protection  on  your  fish  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Have  I  said  that? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  am  asking  you  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Do  you  want  the  tariff  reduced  ?  Do  not  your  men 
wear  woolen  clothes,  hats,  and  shoes,  and  underwear,  and  sometimes 
buy  ham  and  bacon  and  fresh  beef  ?  Do  you  want  to  keep  the  tariff 
up  on  all  those  things  that  your  laborer  must  have  to  live  m  order  to 
keep  your  tariff  on  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  we  keep  it  on  our  products,  we  must  pay  it  to  the 
other  man  and  say  nothing.  It  belongs  to  him.  He  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  as  I  am  worthy  of  mine. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  But  if  yours  is  reduced  you  think  all  the  others  ought 
to  be  reduced,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  So  that  if  we  reduced  this,  you  think  that  the  other 
ought  to  be  where  it  is,  so  that  the  laborer  will  have  to  pay  more  for 
his  clothes,  for  his  hats,  and  his  shoes  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  tne  laborer  should  be  protected  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Jambs.  You  say  you  pay  a  tariff  on  the  hooks  and  the  things 
you  buy? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  do.  sir.    Your  schedule  shows  that. 

Mr.  Jambs.  Does  tne  tariff  increase  the  price  of  the  hook  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jambs.  You  tell  the  committee  that  the  tariff  rate  is  added  to 
the  prices  of  the  hook,  and  you  have  to  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  do  in  our  country j  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  That  you  use  in  catching  fish  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jambs.  Now,  I  used  to  understand  the  protective  tariff  an- 
nounced to  be  this:  That  the  high  protective  tariff  was  not  added  to 
the  cost  of  the  article,  but  merely  kept  out  the  foreigner,  and  that 
competition  within  the  protected  boundary  kept  the  price  down 
reasonably  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  you  could  buy  a  16  hook  in  Nova  Scotia  for  13  cents 
or  14  cents  a  gross,  when  you  have  to  pay  22  cents  a  gross  in  the 
United  States,  would  there  be  any  difference  in  the  cost  f 
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Mr.  James.  Oh,  I  entirely  agree  with  that;  you  are  right;  that  the 
tariff  is  added  to  this  article,  just  like  I  stated  that  the  tariff  is  added 
to  your  cost  of  your  fish.    I  do  not  dispute  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Now,  right  there,  do  you  have  to  import  your 
hooks? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  import  them  all  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  largely. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Those  hooks  are  not  made  in  this  country! 
.    Mr.  Davis.  Very  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Then  the  duty  is  added  to  the  price  only  because 
they  are  not  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  used  to  manufacture  them  in  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Longworth.  But  you  have  to  import  your  hooks  now? 

Mr.  Davis.  Either  that  or  go  without  any. 

Mr.  Longworth.  They  are  not  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  James.  Are  there  any  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  there  used  to  be  some  in  New  Haven. 

Mr.  James.  How  often  do  you  buy  them? 

Mr.  Davis.  From  6  to  10  gross  a  year.  It  takes  250  gross  to  start 
the  first  time. 

Mr.  James.  What  do  they  cost  you  a  gross? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  about  22  cents  is  the  jobbing  price  of  the  hooks. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Pardon  me;  the  gentleman  asked  you  a  minute  ago 
if  you  wanted  the  duty  taken  off  of  boots  and  shoes  and  clothing,  and 
one  thing  or  another  tnat  your  men  use.  Do  you  not  realize  the  fact 
that  the  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tioots  and  clothing,  etc., 
are  the  customers  for  the  product  of  the  fisheries? 

Mr.  Davis.  Sure,  if  they  can  not  live,  we  can  not  sell  them  any  fish. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  unless  their  wages  are  good,  and  their  producing 
power  is  great,  they  are  unable  to  pay  you  a  good  price  for  your 
product  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  therefore  you  want  protection  for  that  reason? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Davis,  on  this  question  of  fishhooks,  some  gen- 
tleman from  Gloucester  appeared  before  this  committee  during  the 
consideration  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act  and  testified,  as  you 
have  testified  to-day,  that  the  Gloucester  fishermen  buy  all  of  tneir 
fishhooks  from  abroad ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Canadian  reci- 
procity put  your  fresh  fish  upon  the  free  list,  coming  from  Canada, 
when  this  committee  proceeded  to  a  consideration  of  the  revision  of 
the  metal  schedule,  the  duty  upon  imported  fishhooks  was  reduced 
in  the  bill  reported  by  this  committee  from  45  per  cent  to  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  which  probably  would  have  amounted,  according  to  my 
estimate,  to  a  difference  of  $38,000  to  $40,000  a  year  to  American 
fishermen. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  if  you  will  investigate  the  program  of  tariff 
revision  of  our  party,  so  far  as  it  has  already  been  unfolded,  you  will 
see  that  the  fish  industry,  like  other  industries  of  the  United  States, 
will  derive  benefits  from  our  tariff  reduction. 
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Mr.  Fordney.  My  friend,  before  you  answer  that  question  let  me 
put  it  this  way:  There  being  no  domestic  production  in  this  country 
of  hooks,  there  is  no  competition  for  the  foreigner  on  his  hooks  in  this 
country,  an<i  would  it  not  be  a  great  question  of  whether  or  not  he 
will  reduce  the  price  of  his  hooks,  even  though  they  aie  on  the  free 
list,  so  far  as  there  is  no  home  competition,  or  domestic  competition? 

Mr.  Davis.  He  would  reduce  it  just  about  as  much  as  the  Tobacco 
Trust  did  when  the  internal  revenue  was  changed. 

Mr.  James.  Now,  let  us  see  how  that  is 

Mr.  Fordney  (interposing).  Just  as  the  Sugar  Trust  did  in  1911, 
when  there  was  no  domestic  sugar  on  the  market;  they  boosted  the 
price  from  5£  cents  to  7£  cents. 

Mr.  James.  Let  us  see  how  that  is:  The  foreigner  has  no  competi- 
tion now  for  hooks  in  the  United  States,  has  he? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  apparently  not. 

Mr.  James.  You  testified  that  he  sold  them  20  to  30  per  cent 
cheaper  abroad  than  he  does  here,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  told  you  what  we  paid  for  the  hooks.  I  did  not 
figure  the  percentage  of  it. 

Mr.  James.  You  testified  that  they  were  sold  cheaper  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia than  they  were  here  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  I  told  you  what  we  paid  per  gross. 

Mr.  James.  They  have  not  raised  the  price  on  them,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  James.  They  have  not  raised  the  price  on  them? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  not  raised  the  price — we  have  not  paid  any 
more;  no. 

Mr.  James.  But  they  have  not  in  Nova  Scotia.  Now,  what  would 
make  them  do  it  here  if  they  did  not  have  to  pay  this  tariff;  if  they 
are  the  masters  of  the  market,  as  you  suggested,  like  the  Tobacco 
Trust  was,  or  like  the  Sugar  Trust  is,  and  they  could  raise  the  price  to 
whatever  they  saw  fit,  why  did  they  not  do  it  in  Nova  Scotia? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  will  not  answer  the  question.    I  will  not  attempt  to. 

Mr.  James.  I  thought  not.  But  you  did  answer  Mr.  Foraney's 
question. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  answer  that  I  think  the  Yankee  will  take  a 
portion  of  that  himself. 

Mr.  James.  The  Yankee  will  do  what? 

Mr.  Davis.  Will  take  it  himself. 

Mr.  James.  The  Yankee  will  take  it  himself? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  a  large  part  of  it. 

Mr.  James.  You  do  not  think  the  Yankee  is  any  meaner  man  than 
the  Nova  Scotian,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  can  not  say  anything  about  his  meanness. 

Mr.  James.  But  you  thmk  when  the  Yankee  got  hold  of  this,  he 
would  take  about  all  the  market  would  bear,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  shown  that  disposition  generally. 

Mr.  James.  And  the  Nova  Scotian  serves  on  the  theory  of  a  live 
and  let  live  rate,  and  you  do  not  believe  that  about  the  Yankee? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Yankees. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  there  any  competition  between  the  men  who  pack 
fish,  the  wholesale  firms  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  the  very  best  kind  of  competition. 
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Mr.  Rainey.  But  you  think  if  we  took  off  this  tariff  on  fresh  fish, 
they  would  all  get  together  and  not  reduce  the  price  of  fish  on  account 
of  getting  their  raw  material  free? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  you  take  the  duty  off  of  fish  they  would  all  get 
together  and  move. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Move  where  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Why  would  they  move  out  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Davis.  Because  they  could  not  do  business  here. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Would  not  they  get  their  fish  cheaper  1 

Mr.  Davis.  They  would  get  it  still  cheaper  there,  because  they 
have  got  greater  facilities  on  account  of  cheaper  labor  and 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  am  talking  about  free  fresh  fish  and  free  green  fish. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  a  dealer  in  green  fish. 

Mr.  Rainey.  But  you  buy  it,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Pack  it,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Would  it  not  be  to  your  advantage  as  a  manufac- 
turer if  you  are  not  catching  fish  to  get  your  raw  material  free  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  if  our  fleet  of  vessels  was  being  extinguished,  we 
would  not  gain  anything. 

Mr.  Rainey.  If  you  were  not  catching  fish  at  all  and  simply  inter- 
ested in  buying  green  fish  to  pack,  would  it  not  be  to  your  interest 
to  get  your  raw  material  as  cheap  as  you  could  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Sure. 

Mr.  Rainey.  And  would  you  not  get  it  cheaper  if  the  tariff  was 
off? 

Mr.  Davis.  Only  for  a  short  space  of  time. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Well,  if  you  did  get  it  cheaper  with  the  tariff  off 

Mr.  Davis  (interposing) .  That  would  only  be  for  a  short  period  of 
time;  it  would  bejust  a  moment  of  transition  from  this  fleet  to  ours. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Why  for  only  a  short  period  of  time;  is  there  only 
one  firm  there  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  if  the  business  was  taken  off,  the  business  would 
be  carried  in  the  foreign  bottoms  and  we  people  would  not  own  the 
bottoms. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Well,  what  if  that  was  so,  so  far  as  the  raw  material 
is  concerned;  what  difference  does  it  make  to  the  man  who  is  simply 
packing  whether  his  fish  goes  to  him  in  foreign  or  American  bottoms? 

Mr.  Davis.  What  difference  ?  • 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes;  what  difference?  He  wants  his  raw  material 
as  cheap  as  he  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  ne  would  lose  his  vessels,  and  it  would  be  to  his 
interest  to  move. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Suppose  he  does  not  have  any  vessels,  but  is  simply 
packing  fish.    You  nave  men  of  that  kind  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Well,  he  does  not  care  whether  it  comes  to  him  in  a 
foreign  bottom  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  He  may  not  care  whether  a  fisherman  makes  a  dollar 
or  not.    He  is  willing  to  have  the  other  man  sacrifice.    I  am  not. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  men  who  are  not 
engaged  as  you  are,  in  catching  fish,  would  not  compete  with  each 
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oilier,  and  take  off  the  price  of  their  manufactured  product,  if  they 
could  set  their  fish  free  i 

Mr.  Davis.  Would  not  they  what!  Excuse  me,  I  did  not  quite 
catch  your  question  i 

Mr.  Rainey.  Would  not  your  packers  take  off  the  tariff  from  the 
cost  of  their  manufactured  product,  if  they  got  the  fish  free  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  price  on  fish  is  tnree-fourths  of  1  cent,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Rainey.  It  would  not  make  any  difference;  they  would  get 
together  then,  and  keep  the  price*  as  it  is,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  would  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Did  you  not  say  a  while  ago  that  there  was  compe- 
tition in  the  packing? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rainey.  And  it  would  not  make  any  difference,  getting  their 
raw  material  free  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  You  say  the  wholesale  price  of  fish  is  from  1 1 
cents  to  13  cents  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  From  9  cents  to  11£  cents,  the  jobbing  price.  I  am 
not  talking  about  the  wholesale  price.  I  am  talking  about  the  manu- 
facturers and  jobbers. 

Mr.  Gardner.  What  kind  of  fish  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Codfish. 

Mr.  Longworth.  What  is  the  retail  price  in  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  retail  price  of  that  article  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  I  think  is  from  15  cents  to  16  cents  at  retail. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Excuse  me;  I  want  to  get  the  record  straight. 
You  are  referring  now  to  packed  fish,  boneless  fish  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  boneless  fish.  I  understood  this  gentleman 
to  ask  me  the  price  of  boneless  fish. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  There  is  only  a  difference  of  4  cents  in  the  retail 
and  the  wholesale  price  t 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  price  that  I  understand — my  traveling  men 
tell  me — it  is  being  sold  at  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  retail,  too,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  I  thought  you  were  only  a  wholesaler.  I  asked 
you  that  question. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  run  a  large  retail  store,  the  largest  in  our  city. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Are  there  any  other  questions,  gentlemen?  Mr. 
Gardner,  you  have  only  14  minutes  remaining.  The  committee  has 
consumed  most  of  the  time  your  witness  has  been  on  the  stand;  but 
as  it  is  now  1  o'clock,  without  objection,  the  committee  will  take  a 
recess  until  2  o'clock,  and  Mr.  Gardner  will  resume  the  stand  for  the 
remaining  14  minutes. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  can  get  through  in  less  time  than  that,  if  the  com- 
mittee wishes  to  stay  here. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Would  you  rather  finish  now  ?  Well,  if  you  think 
you  can  finish  in  the  14  minutes,  you  may  proceed  now. 
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Mr.  Gardner.  Yes;  I  am  just  going  to  say,  that  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  that  out  of  two  vessels,  one  back  in  Lunenburg,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  othsr  vessel  in  Gloucester,  the  difference  in  price  is 
very  great.  The  same  firm  built  the  ClirUonian,  of  Gloucester,  and 
the  ClirUonian,  of  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia,  on  exactly  the  same 
model,  exactly  the  same  finish  and  speed,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  Nova 
Scotian  vessel  cost  a  little  less  than  $10,000,  and  the  ClirUonian,  of 
Gloucester,  cost  a  little  over '$15,000  under  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances, as  they  have  been  told  to  me. 

Mr.  Peters.  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Gardner,  that  the  vessels  built 
in  Essex  and  Nova  Scotia  were  made  out  of  the  same  wood  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  will  just  put  on  the  stand  Capt.  Norman  Ross,  just 
on  this  one  point.  I  put  these  figures  in  the  record  some  years  ago, 
when  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  up.  I  had  not  meant  to  put  Capt. 
Ross  on  the  stand  except  for  that  particular  thing  he  knows  about. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CAPT.  NORMAN  BOSS,  GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 

Norman  Ross,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman, 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Peters.  Mr.  Gardner  just  gave  the  committee  the  prices  on 
fishing  vessels  constructed  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  Essex;  and  I  asked 
him  the  question  whether  they  were  built  out  of  the  same  material. 

Mr.  Ross.  Well,  no ;  they  are  not  built  of  exactly  the  same  material; 
they  can  not  get  the  material  down  there. 

Mr.  Peters.  Down  where  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Though  they  get  the  same  length  of  vessels. 

Mr.  Peters.  They  can  not  get  the  same  material  down  where? 

Mr.  Ross.  In  Nova  Scotia.  They  import  a  lot  of  their  material, 
plank  and  fittings,  for  their  vessels  down  there. 

Mr.  Peters.     Down  there,"  you  mean  Nova  Scotia? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  sir.  But  there  is  a  big  difference*-  The  ClirUonian 
of  Gloucester  cost  $15,000,  and  the  ClirUonian  off  the  same  lines  and 
built  the  same  way 

Mr.  James.  The  last  witness  testified  before  the  committee  that 
our  vessels  built  here  were  much  better  and  stronger,  and  lasted 
longer  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  They  do  not  seem  to  last.  When  our  vessels  are  10 
years  old  we  have  to  get  rid  of  them. 

They  run  them  there  from  12  to  15  years.  The  crews  are  more  used 
to  them,  and  they  run  longer. 

Mr.  James.  You  think  ne  is  mistaken  in  his  statement  that  our 
vessels  are  better  and  last  longer  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes;  they  are  better  and  stronger;  but  it  is  the  crews; 
they  seem  to  want  a  little  more  here  than  they  do  there. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Free  ships  would  help  you  a  little  there  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Free  ships  i 

Mr.  Rainey.  If  you  could  go  there  and  buy  your  ships  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  suppose  it  would,  but  you  would  have  to  invent  the 
Nova  Scotian  man  to  go  into  them.  The  Americans  won't.  They 
do  not  like  spruce. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  do  not  understand. 
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Mr.  Ross.  They  have  spruce  over  there,  while  ours  have  oak. 

Mr.  James.  "Wnat,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  difference 
between  what  an  American  fishing  vessel  costs  and  one  built  in  Nova 
Scotia,  as  it  relates  to  the  cost  of  producing  the  fish  per  year  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Well,  the  cost  in  the  vessels  would  be  a  little  over  one- 
third  ;  but  on  the  producing  of  the  fish,  it  would  be  I  think  a  good 
deal  more  than  in  Nova  Scotia,  because  they  can  man  their  vessels 
and  fit  them  cheaper  than  we  can  in  every  respect.  Moreover  the 
crews  in  Nova  Scotian  vessels  all  own  small  shares  in  them. 

Mr.  James.  Own  small  shares  in  them — they  are  part  owners  f 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes,  sir;  part  owners. 

Mr.  James.  Have  they  got  any  protective  tariff  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  guess  they  nave.  I  am  not  much  versed  in  that  part 
of  it.    It  is  out  of  my  line. 

Mr.  James.  None  of  our  fishermen  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  part 
owners? 

Mr.  Ross.  They  are  at  present.    I  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  last. 

Mr.  Gardner.  You  mean  some  of  the  skippers  ? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes;  lots  and  lots  of  the  skippers  own  their  own  vessels. 

Mr.  James.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  the  fishermen. 

Mr.  Ross.  Any  of  the  men  that  are  on  the  boats,  hands  I 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ross.  No;  only  the  captains*  that  is  all. 

Mr.  James.  So  that  over  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  they  have  free  trade 
in  fish,  the  fishermen  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  part  owners  of  the 
vessels.    It  does  not  look  like  the  tariff  has  hurt  them  very  much  1 

Mr.  Ross.  Well,  they  own  small  shares;  they  help  to  build  the 
boats;  they  are  all  builders;  and  that  is  what  they  get,  a  share  in 
the  vessels. 

Mr.  James.  Yes.    It  is  not  bad  over  there,  after  all  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say,  Capt.  Ross  I 

Mr.  Ross.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Have  you  any  further  witnesses,  Mr.  Gardner  I 

Mr.  Gardner.  Yes;  I  have  got  Mr.  Field.  There  is  a  duty  on 
fish  in  Canada. 

Mr.  James.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Gardner.  That  is  my  recollection. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  P.  FIELD,  OF  GLOUCESTER  MASS. 

John  P.  Field,  having  been  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Field. 

Mr.  Field.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  my  mission  here  is  in  behalf  of  the  interest  of  the 
labor  element  of  the  American  fishermen.  And  I  wish  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  difference  in  the  wages  paid  the  American  fish  skinner 
and  cutter  and  what  is  paid  the  fish  skinner  and  cutter  in  Nova 
Scotia.  A  short  while  ago  I  had  an  offer  from  a  concern  in  Nova 
Scotia  to  act  as  foreman  of  their  plant  at  a  salary  of  $15  per  week. 
I  told  them  that  the  fish  cutters  and  fish  skinners  in  Gloucester 
would  make  $15  a  week,  and  in  fact  a  fish  skinner  working  by  the 
piece  would  beat  $15  a  week.    Later  on  they  sent  another  letter 
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telling  me  that  they  gave  fish  cutters  $8  and  $9  per  week  and 
that  the  fish  skinners  received  for  skinning  the  fish  15  cents  per 
hundredweight. 

Now,  the  American  fish  skinner  receives  more  than  30  cents  per 
hundredweight  when  averaged  up,  which  is  more  than  twice  what 
the  laborer  gets  in  Canada.  And  the  fish  cutter  in  America  gets 
$15,  $16,  and  some,  I  believe,  get  $17  a  week. 

Mr.  James.  Who  is  your  chief  competitor  in  manufactured  fish — 
canned  fish,  cake  fish,  and  dry  fish  ? 

Mr.  Field.  Who  are  our  competitors  ? 

Mr.  James.  Who  is  your  chief  competitor  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Field.  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  James.  Yes;  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  Field.  The  Halifax  Salt  Fish  Co. — another  firm;  not  the  firm  I 
spoke  of  briefly — wrote  me  and  offered  me  a  position  as  superintendent 
of  their  plant-  the  Halifax  Salt  Fish  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  a  large  plant,  on  conditions  that  I  get  recommendations.  So 
I  immediately  referred  them  to  my  employer.  They  wrote  the  firm, 
the  Gorton  Pew  Co.,  of  Gloucester,  and  Mr.  Carroll,  the  general  man- 
ager, recommended  me  as  a  capable  man  to  superintend  their  business 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

Then,  I  received  a  telegram  asking  me  when  I  could  come  down, 
and  at  what  wages.  I  immediately  wrote  them  that  I  could  come 
down  in  two  weeks  and  that  the  wages  would  be  $20  a  week,  and  just 
because  I  said  $20  a  week,  I  have  not  heard  from  the  Halifax  Salt 
Fish  Co.  from  that  time  to  this. 

Mr.  James.  Just  a  moment  there.  Mr.  Gardner  said  a  moment 
ago — and  I  recognize  him  as  an  expert  on  this  fish  situation 

Mr.  Field.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  That  there  was  a  tariff  on  fish  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in 
Canada;  and  if  that  is  true  the  tariff  does  not  seem  to  have  helped 
the  labor  much,  if  they  are  working  for  wages  as  you  say.  How  do 
you  account  for  the  fact  that  you  attribute  the  high  wages  paid  here 
to  the  laborer  to  the  tariff,  and  yet  liken  us  to  a  situation  where  low 
wages  are  paid,  under  a  tariff,  as  Mr.  Gardner  says,  in  Nova  Scotia  ? 

Mr.  Field.  Well,  all  the  fish  that  I  refer  to,  in  regard  to  the  tariff, 
is  the  manufactured  article,  in  regard  to  the  labor  side  of  it.  I  am 
taking  up  tho  labor  side. 

Mr.  James.  Well,  that  does  not  make  any  difference?  The  tariff 
is  on  the  manufactured  article  if  he  is  tight.  I  am  taking  the  premise 
that  he  lays  down,  that  there  is  a  protective  tariff  on  manufactured 
fish  in  Canada,  and  you  follow  right  on  and  show  us  the  low  wages 
over  there  ? 

Mr.  Field.  That  is  easily  accounted  for. 

Mr.  James.  And  I  ask  mm,  how  is  it,  if  the  tariff  makes  higher 
wages,  that  they  do  not  pay  higher  wages  there  ? 

Mr.  Field.  You  asked  me  how  it  is  possible  for  the  Neva  Scotia 
dealers  to  pay  such  low  wages  ? 

Mr.  James.  I  am  asking  you  how.  it  is,  if  you  attribute  the  high 
wages  here  to  the  tariff,  how  is  it  that  the  tariff  does  not  have  that 
same  effect  in  Nova  Scotia  ? 

Mr.  Field.  I  attribute  the  high  wages  paid  here  to  the  fact  that  the 
labor  element  is  organized  in  America. 
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Mr.  James.  Ah,  that  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Field.  It  is. 

Mr.  James.  So  it  is  not  the  tariff  f 

Mr.  Field.  No.  But  if  the  tariff  was  removed,  we  would  have  this 
condition,  that  if  we  want  to  go  before  our  employers  and  get  a  short 
reduction  in  hours,  or  an  increase  in  wages,  the  first  thing  they  would 
say  would  be,  *  'How  can  we  pay  you  any  more  when  the  tariff  is  gone  i 
That  was  your  only  protection.  You  know  it  yourself."  And  it 
would  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Excuse  me.  The  employers  would  tell  you  that, 
but  you  laboring  men  know  better. 

Mr.  Field.  No.    I  will  state  under  oath  I  believe  it  true. 

Mr.  Habrison  (interposing).  But  you  said  that  the  organization 
of  labor  and  not  the  tariff,  raised  your  wages.  So  when  the  employers 
come  to  you  and  say  it  is  the  tariff,  you  know  better,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  No;  he  does  not  know  oetter. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  the  Canadians  were  organized,  I  think  they,  too, 
would  have  a  high  scale  of  wages. 

Mr.  James.  So  you  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  they  are  organized  ? 

Mr.  Field.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  effect  would  the  labor  unions  have  in  maintaining 
wages,  if  there  was  no  demand  for  their  labor  ? 

Mr.  Field.  It  would  not  have  any. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  if  there  was  no  demand  for  the  products  of  your 
industry,  or  if  the  product  of  your  industry  was  reduced  so  that 
your  labor  unions  could  not  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  which 
the  tariff  may  give  you,  then  your  labor  unions  would  not  control 
your  rate  of  wages,  except  under  favorable  opportunities  where  they 
can  operate  ? 

Mr.  Field.  Well,  I  should  say  yes. 

Mr.  James  (interposing).  Now,  do  the  fishermen  over  there  in  Nova 
Scotia  have  any  unions  ? 

Mr.  Field.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  been  through  Nova 
Scotia  several  times  and  observed  the  fishermen  there  and  in  New- 
foundland and  there  was  no  union  there. 

Mr.  James.  That  is  a  good  field  over  there  for  the  labor  organizer 
then? 

Mr.  Field.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  James.  Because  they  have  got  a  tariff  act,  laborers  are  work- 
ing cheaply  over  there.  And  I  should  think  the  labor  people  over 
there  would  look  after  that  situation. 

Mr.  Field.  That  would  come  under  the  Dominion  of  Canada  labor 
council,  and  not  under  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say,  Mr.  Field  ? 

Mr.  Field.  Yes.  Now,  to  show  that  the  high  rate  of  wages  is  not 
only  paid  in  Gloucester,  but  on  the  Pacific  coast,  I  have  here  a  tele- 
gram which  is  2  years  old — almost  2  years  old,  and  that  is  evidence 
that  it  was  not  framed  up  to  be  used  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Has  it  only  just  been  delivered  1 

Mr.  Field.  No. 
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San  Francisco,  Gal.,  May  14, 1911. 
ohn  P.  Field, 

tt  Elm  Strut,  Gloucester: 

Selected  your  application.    Block  cutter  and  packers'  wages,  if  employed  fiah- 

Sard,  |60  a  month,  with  board.  If  city  block  room,  $20  a  month  additional,  reim- 
ufiring  expenses  board  and  lodging.  Guarantee  employment  year  round  and  chance 
for  increased  wages  if  proved  deserving.  We  will  advance  transportation  if  required. 
Wire  answer  our  expense. 

That  shows  you  gentlemen  that  even  over  on  the  Pacific  coast 
labor  conditions  are  better  even  than  they  are  in  Gloucester;  and  it 
affects  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  James.  Well,  does  this  tariff  add  to  the  cost  of  fish  f 

Mr.  Field.  Does  it  add  to  the  cost  of  fish  ? 

Mr.  James.  Yes. 

Mr.  Field.  Why,  yes. 

Mr.  James.  So  the  people  that  buy  the  fish  there  in  Boston,  and 
throughout  this  country,  have  to  pay  this  tariff  as  they  buy  the  fish? 

Mr.  Field.  It  is  only  fair  to  assume 

Mr.  James.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  Field.  Assume  that  the  duty  is  off,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee,  to  see  just  what  effect  it  will  have  on  the  high  cost  of 
living.  If  every  man  and  woman  in  the  United  States  should  eat 
six  large-sized  fish  balls  in  a  week  in  every  week  of  the  year — which 
I  do  not  believe  is  possible;  I  do  not  eat  six;  I  do  not  believe  half 
the  members  of  the  committee  eat  six  large  fish  balls  every  week. 
One  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fish  will  make  six  large  fish  balls;  and  if 
he  eats  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fish,  the  duty  on  a  pound  of  fish 
would  be  1 J  cents,  and  one  quarter  of  that  would  be  one  quarter  of  1 
cent  plus.     Therefore,  do  you  think  it  is  right  to  stop 

Mr.  James  (interrupting).  That  would  be  20  cents  a  week,  and  52 
weeks  in  the  year,  it  would  be  $10.40.  The  duty  is  a  cent  and  a 
quarter.    How  are  you  reckoning  that,  Captain  ? 

Mr.  Field.  Every  man  and  woman  eating  six  large  fish  balls  a 
week — I  am  giving  you  the  benefit  of  that,  but  you  know  that  half 
the  people  in  the  United  States  do  not  eat  six  fish  balls  every  week. 

Mr.  James.  Well,  but  those  who  eat  12  would  have  to  pay  that 
much  more  ? 

Mr.  Field.  I  believe  there  are  few  people  who  eat  that  many  in  a 
week.  I  do  not  believe  you  have,  any  or  this  committee,  eaten  that 
many.  The  gentleman  could  eat  that  many  if  he  was  on  a  bet,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  Anyway  we  will  speak  for  the  majority.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  majority  eat  six  a  week. 

Mr.  Longworth.  And  for  your  benefit  I  will  say  I  do  not  believe 
all  of  Mr.  James's  constituents  have  ever  eaten  six  a  week,  and  his 
solicitude  for  the  high  cost  of  living  is  misplaced. 

Mr.  James.  No;  we  catch  all  of  our  own  fish,  fresh  fish,  down  there; 
we  do  not  eat  the  fish  balls. 

Mr.  Gardner.  How  much  would  the  saving  be  if  they  all  ate  six  a 
week? 

Mr.  Field.  If  they  ate  one-quarter  of  a  pound  a  week  they  would 
save  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  week,  plus. 

Mr.  James.  If  a  man  eats  them  at  all  he  has  got  to  eat  a  quarter 
of  a  pound* 
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Mr.  Field.  Six  large  fish  balls  is  quite  a  meal.  In  the  hotel  this 
morning  they  only  served  two.  Now,  gentlemen,  is  it  fair  to  sacri- 
fice an  industry  like  the  fish  industry  and  save  one-quarter  of  a  cent 
a  week  for  the  public  t  Do  you  thmk  that  if  it  was  placed  on  the 
official  ballot  and  the  American  people  were  given  a  cnance  to  vote 
on  it,  they  would  vote  to  do  away  with  the  American  fisheries  or 
harm  the  standard  of  labor  wages  of  the  American  just  to  save  them- 
selves that  one-quarter  of  a  cent  plus  per  week?  I  have  a  better 
opinion  of  the  American  people;  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Now,  Mr.  Field,  your  time  has  expired,  and  the 
committee  will  take  a  recess  until  2.15  o'clock  p.  m. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  will  just  file  these  petitions,  and  I  want  to  state 
that  there  is  a  bounty  paid  to  fishermen  m  Canada;  it  is  a  small  bounty : 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  January  15, 1913. 
Hon.  Augustus  P.  Gardner, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Gardner:  Owing  to  the  disastrous  effect  the  elimination  of  duty 
upon  fish  would  have  upon  the  fishing  industry  of  our  city,  we  appeal  to  you  to  do 
everything  possible  in  presenting  our  case  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  am  instructed  by  a  vote  of  to-day's  meeting  to  ask  you  to  confer  with  our  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  A.  A.  Silva,  who  will  be  prepared  to  give  you  any  information  that  you 
may  desire  in  regard  to  the  effect  that  this  will  have  on  our  labor  movement,  as  he 
thoroughly  understands  the  entire  situation. 

Hoping  that  you  will  attend  to  this  matter,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

[seal.]  George  Roberts, 

Secretary  Ship  Riggers  Local  Union,  No.  14336. 


Gloucester,  Mass.,  December  SO,  1912. 

Whereas  we,  members  of  Local  Union  No.  14307,  Fish  Skinners,  Cutters,  Trimmers, 
and  Pressmen,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  desire  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  to  Congressman  A.  P.  Gardner  of  this  district,  the 
fact  that  we  respectfully  ask  that  the  American  fish  workers  be  protected  from  the 
competition  of  the  lower  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries,  by  the  passage  of  such  a 
tariff  bill  as  will  at  least  equalize  the  difference  paid  in  wages  here  and  abroad: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  go  on  record  as  a  body  that  we  favor  such  a  tariff  as  will  ade- 
quately protect  the  American  fish  workers,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  our  meeting,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  Congressman  A.  P.  Gardner 
and  we  appeal  to  him  to  do  everything  possible,  and  place  our  petition  before  Congress. 

[seal.]  John  E.  Souza, 

Secretary  Local  14307,  F.  S.  C.  T.  &  P.  of  Gloucester,  Mass. 


Teamsters  Local  Union  No.  266, 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  January  19, 1913. 

To  Hit  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

Resolved,  That  we  wage  earners,  members  of  Teamsters  Union,  Local  266,  I.  B.  of 
T.  C.  S.  and  Helpers  of  America,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
hereby  petition  your  honorable  body  to  protect  the  fishing  interests  of  Gloucester,  Mass., 
the  principal  industry  of  our  city,  by  the  retention  of  a  protective  tariff  high  enough  to 
equalize  the  difference  paid  in  wages  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  to  the  end  that 
our  wages  and  working  condition  may  be  protected  from  competition  of  the  poorly 
pud  foreign  labor;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  our  records,  and  also  a  copy 
of  same  be  presented  to  Congressman  A.  P.  Gardner  by  Antoin  A.  Silva,  with  a  request 
that  same  be  presented  before  Congress. 

Willard  F.  Mitchell,  Secretary. 
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Gloucester,  Mass.,  December  31,  1912. 

Whereas,  the  protection  of  the  Fiah  Industry  of  Gloucester  is  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  us  who  make  our  living  at  the  industry  in  the  local  plants,  and, 

Wnereas,  the  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries  are  so  much  lower  than  those  paid  in  the 
United  States:  Therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  we,  members  of  Local  Union  No.  14317,  Fish  Workers  (women),  of 

Gloucester {  Mass.,  hereby  petition  Congress  for  such  a  tariff  as  will  protect  our  wages 

and  conditions  against  foreign  labor;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  our  records,  and  a  copy  be  sent  to 

Hon.  A.  P.  Gardner,  asking  him  to  do  whatever  possible  to  protect  our  conditions. 

[seal.]  Clbmmie  Burkhart, 

Secretary  Local  Union  No.  14317. 

Gloucester  Master  Mariners'  Association, 

Gloucester,  Mom.,  January  18,  191 S. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Master  Mariners'  Association  held  on  this  date  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  mat  this  association  go  on  record  against  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
green  fish  and  all  others. 

Capt.  Norman  A.  Ross  is  a  delegate  of  this  association  to  present  this  vote  to  Hon. 
A.  P.  Gardner,  Congressman  from  the  sixth  district. 

Jambs  H.  Stapleton,  Secretary. 
True  copy,  attest: 

James  H.  Stapleton,  Secretary. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  January  5,  191 1. 

Whereas  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States  are  enjoying  higher  wages  and  working 
shorter  hours  than  those  wage  earners  employed  in  European  and  Asiatic  countries; 
and 
Whereas  the  wages  and  living  conditions  of  American  wage  earners  have  been  secured 
under  a  tariff  law  which  has  protected  American  industries,  thereby  giving  employ- 
ment to  the  American  wage  earner;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Gloucester  Teamsters  Local  Union  No.  266  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  affiliated  witfi  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  hereby  petition  Congress  to  protect  our  employment  and  scale  of  wages  by 
the  retention  of  a  protective  tariff  high  enough  to  equalize  the  difference  paid  in  the 
wages  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  to  the  end  that  our  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions may  be  protected  from  competition  of  the  poorly-paid  foreign  labor;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  our  meeting 
and  a  copy  sent  to  Congressman  A.  P.  Gardner  with  a  request  that  he  place  the  same 
before  Congress. 

Gloucester  Teamsters  Union,  Local  No.  266. 
[seal.]  John  F.  Foley,  President. 

Willard  F.  Mitchell,  Secretary f  Treasurer. 


The  Wage  Earners  Industrial  Education  League, 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  to, 1913. 
Hon.  A.  P.  Gardner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  received  and  I  thank  you  for  the  assistance  you  have  promised 
us.  I  will  be  pleased  to  call  upon  you  if  I  should  happen  to  go  to  Washington  during  the 
present  session. 

You  will  find  inclosed  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Teamsters  Local  Union  of  Glou- 
cester which  I  hope  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you  at  the  hearing  on  the  fish  in- 
dustry to-morrow. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Silva,  whom  I  understand  will  appear  before  the  committee,  promised  me 
that  he  would  hand  you  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  other  three  union  organizations 
in  Gloucester,  namely,  the  fish  skinners,  cutters  and  pressmen;  the  fish  workers  and 
the  ship  riggers. 

Mr.  Silva  was  to  take  these  resolutions  to  you,  but  if  for  some  reason  he  did  not, 
I  think  Mr.  T.  0.  Marvin,  who  is  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  can  give  you  the 
original  resolutions. 

Trusting  that  the  presentation  of  the*  resolutions  from  the  organized  wage  earners 
will  be  of  value  to  you,  I  am, 

Very  truly,  yours,  M.  J.  Flynn,  Secretary. 
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The  brief  which  follows  was  filed  with  the  committee  on  January 
29  1913: 

Brief  in  Support  op  the  Present  Rates  op  Duty  Submitted  by  the  Gloucester 
Board  op  Trade  and  Master  Mariners'  Association,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

the  taripp  as  it  afpect8  the  atlantic  and  pacific  fish  erie  8  op  cod,  halibut, 

herring,  and  mackerel. 

Schedule  G,  Paragraphs  272  and  273. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  January  15,  1913. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  This  brief  is  filed  in  support  of  the  contention  that  the  tariff  upon  cod, 
mackerel,  herring,  and  halibut,  Schedule  G,  paragraphs  272  and  273,  of  the  present 
act,  should  not  be  decreased  from  the  present  rates. 

Rates  are  now  competitive. — We  shall  show  that  these  rates  are  upon  a  competitive 
basis  which  has  resulted  in  the  regular  importation  of  such  fish  to  a  substantial  extent 
and  leads  to  an  immediate  marked  increase  in  such  importations  whenever  there  is  any 
scarcity  of  the  American  supply,  and  yet  does  not  permit  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
American  fishing  industry,  which  would  place  American  consumers  at  the  mercy  of 
the  bounty-paid  foreign  producers. 

We  shall  show  that  the  present  rates  not  only  are  on  a  competitive  basis  in  actual 
practice,  but  that  the  American  fisheries  could  not  be  carried  on  without  them,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  practically  no  exports  of  American  cod,  mackerel, 
herring,  or  halibut,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  duties  there  are  substantial  imports  from 
foreign  countries,  which  increase  whenever  the  American  price  shows  any  tendency 
to  increase. 

Present  duties  are  low. — We  shall  also  show  that  the  present  duties  are  far  lower  than 
the  present  average  rate  of  tariff,  and  are  not  above  the  rate  necessary  to  supply  neces- 
sary revenue  for  the  Government,  and  are  below  the  average  rates  on  steel  and  woolen 
products  proposed  in  the  bills  passed  by  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress and  vetoed  by  the  President. 

We  shall  also  show  that  the  revenue  from  this  tariff  is  an  important  item  of  Govern- 
ment income,  and  that  a  decrease  of  this  very  moderate  tariff  would  not  increase  the 
revenue,  but  would  probably  decrease  it,  as  the  present  tariff  is  a  very  slight  check  on 
imports,  and  the  revenue  from  such  increase  in  importation  as  might  result  from  a  tariff 
reduction  would  be  no  more  than  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the  reduced  rate  on  the 
present  amount  of  imports,  so  that  no  advantage  would  be  gained  in  revenue. 

Industry  is  deserving. — We  shall  also  show  that  the  American  fisheries  are  not  less 
entitled  to  protection  than  any  other  American  industry,  and  that  it  would  be  a  foolish 
and  suicidal  policy  for  the  American  Government  to  remove  or  substantially  diminish 
the  tariff  on  the  goods  produced  by  the  American  fishing  industry,  with  the  result  of 
decreasing  the  Government  revenue  and  ruining  an  industry  which  has  existed  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Government,  and  which  is  vitally  necessary  to  prevent  the 
control  of  this  important  food  product  passing  into  foreigners'  hands  and  the  further 
reduction  of  our  American  ships  and  sailors.  In  short,  we  shall  show  that  this  mod- 
erate tariff  upon  fisheries  is  not  only  valuable  as  as  producer  of  revenue,  but  is  securing 
an  active  competition  in  this  valuable  food  produce,  to  the  great  advantage  not  only 
of  the  producers,  but  of  the  consumers,  and  maintains  a  class  of  inhabitants  accustomed 
to  the  sea.  We  shall  also  show  that  it  is  peculiarly  a  case  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  having  the  business  done  by  other  countries.  In  the  case  of  supplies  of  ore, 
coal,  and  various  products  which  result  in  the  exhaustion  of  American  resources  there 
is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  encouraging  the  exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  foreign 
countries  and  preserving  our  own  resources  for  a  future  time,  but  in  the  case  of  tne 
ocean  fisheries  it  is  no  advantage  to  this  country  that  the  fish  should  be  caught  up  by 
foreign  corporations  rather  than  American  citizens.  To  let  foreigners  catch  the  fish 
off  our  coasts  and  bring  them  in  here  without  contributing  to  the  support  of  our  Gov- 
ernment on  the  theory  of  conserving  our  resources  would  be  as  fool  is  n  as  to  abandon 
a  coal  mine  in  which  we  have  the  right  to  dig  and  allow  foreigners  to  dig  the  coal  out 
of  it  under  the  impression  that  we  were  conserving  our  resources. 
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Incidently,  to  remove  the  duties  on  fish  would  be  to  give  to  Canada  without  com- 
pensation the  advantage  which  it  refused  with  insults  when  coupled  with  the  recipro- 
cal features  of  the  reciprocity  act. 

No  demand  for  reduction.— -So  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  public  desire  that  the 
tariff  on  cod.  herring,  mackerel,  and  halibut  be  reduced.  Undoubtedly  a  few 
importers  of  nsh  would  like  to  have  all  taxes  removed  from  all  fish  which. they  desire 
to  import,  just  as  all  of  us  would  like  to  have  the  other  man  pay  the  taxes,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  importers  even  are  content  with  the  present  arrangement.  As  to 
the  consumers  of  fish,  we  have  heard  of  no  objection  to  the  present  duties.  Undoubt- 
edly the  consumers  of  fish  realize,  as  well  as  the  members  of  this  committee,  that  the 
Government  must  be  supported  to  a  substantial  extent  by  a  tariff  on  imports,  and.  if 
the  tax  is  lowered  or  removed  from  one  thing,  it  must  be  raised  on  another.  The  nsh 
tariff  is  an  important  source  of  revenue,  but  the  rate  is  so  low  that  it  is  an  inconsiderable 
item  in  the  cost  of  fish  to  the  consumer,  and  we  have  heard  no  complaint  against  it 
from  them.  The  business  being  on  a  competitive  basis,  there  is  no  question  of  pro- 
tecting a  monopoly. 

1  Accordingly,  we  do  not  appear  here  to  answer  an  attack  on  the  fairness  of  the  present 
duties,  but  to  give  the  committee  the  facts  relating  to  our  business,  and  to  show  that 
the  present  tariff,  which  has  been  substantially  the  same  since  the  Government  was 
organized  and  has  come  down  distinctly  from  the  tariff  for  revenue  period  and  is  on  a 
tariff  for  revenue  basis,  should  not  be  changed  in  the  present  revision  undertaken  to 
lop  off  the  prohibitive  duties  which,  we  are  informed,  exist  in  certain  other  industries. 

Present  tariff. — The  tariff  on  cod,  mackerel,  halibut,  and  herring,  is  as  follows: 

Schedule  G. 

"272.  Herrings,  pickled  or  salted,  smoked  or  kippered,  one-half  of  one  cent  per 
pound;  herrings,  fresh,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound. " 

"273.  Fish,  fresh,  smoked,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  frozen,  packed  in  ice  or  otherwise 
prepared  for  preservation,  not  specially  provided  lor  in  this  section,  three-fourths  of 
one  cent  per  pound;  fish,  skinned  or  boned,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound; 
mackerel^  naliout,  or  salmon,  fresh,  pickled,  or  salted,  one  cent  per  pound." 

We  desire  that  these  sections  may  remain  unchanged,  and  that  no  change  in  them  be 
made  by  means  of  changes  in  other  sections. 

As  these  duties  are  (and  should  remain)  specific,  the  ad  valorem  rate  is  variable. 
At  present  it  is  quite  low,  as  the  price  of  nsh  has  been  high,  due  to  a  poor  catch,  but 
on  an  average  it  will  be  about  20  per  cent.  It  is  desirable  that  exports  should  be 
encouraged  when  the  price  is  high,  and  so  we  do  not  ask  to  have  the  du ties  placed  on 
an  ad  valorem  basis,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  at  present  prices  the  duty  is 
less  than  the  moderate  rate  of  20  per  cent  shows  that  there  should  be  no  reduction. 

Former  tariffs  were  higher  rather  than  lower. — The  fishermen,  like  the  farmers,  have 
never  been  given  anything  which  could  be  called  high  protection.  The  rate  of  duty 
has  varied  Tery  little  from  the  founding  of  the  Government  up  to  the  present  time 
(except  for  several  unfortunate  attempts  at  reciprocity).  The  specific  rate  per  pound 
was  somewhat  smaller  in  some  of  the  early  tariff  bills,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  those  days  the  value  of  the  product  was  much  less,  so  that  the  rate  of  duty  was  higher 
than  at  present. 

In  the  tariff  of  1789  salt  fish  paid  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  quintal,  and  mackerel  75 
cents  per  barrel.  In  1816  the  duty  on  salt  fish  was  $1  per  quintal  (that  is,  about  1  cent 
per  pound)  and  on  mackerel  was  $1.50  per  barrel  (that  is,  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per 

Sound),  so  that  the  average  was  about  the  same  as  the  present  rate,  so  far  as  the  specific 
uty  was  concerned;  but,  as  prices  were  lower  in  those  days,  the  ad  valorem  rate  was 
higher.  In  1842  mackerel  and  herring  each  paid  1J  cents  per  pound;  other  fish  in 
barrels,  1  cent  per  pound;  while  all  other  fish  paid  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  ad 
valorem  rate  was  found  impracticable,  and  the  specific  rate  as  at  present  was  soon 
adopted.  Very  little  change  has  taken  place  in  tnese  duties  up  to  the  present  time. 
In  consequence  the  duty  when  we  are  asking  the  committee  to  maintain  is  one  which 
has  been  in  force  for  substantially  the  entire  existence  of  the  Government.  It  has 
alwayB  been  on  a  tariff  for  revenue  basis  and  is  not  one  of  the  exorbitant  duties  created 
during  the  extreme  high- tariff  period.  The  producer  and  consumer  have  become 
accustomed  to  substantially  this  rate  of  duty  for  more  than  a  century,  and  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  begin  a  series  of  changes. 

Importations  are  now  large. — The  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department  show  that  the 
annual  importations  of  fish  of  all  kinds  amount  to  over  200,000,000  pounds  of  the  \nlue 
of  nearly  $15,000,000.  The  importation  of  cod,  haddock,  hake,  pollock,  herring,  and 
mackerel,  which  are  assessed  for  duty  under  paragraphs  272  and  273,  amounted  for 
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the  fiscal  year  1910  to  over  $5,000,000,  and  they  had  increased  in  1912  to  over  $6,000,000, 
being  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  two  years.  These  imports  had  a  value,  landed  here 
duty  paid,  of  approximately  $7,000,000.  The  domestic  production  of  these  articles 
ie  approximately  $15,000,000. 

The  importations  then  constitute  over  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  sales  in  this  country 
lor  the  year. 

Revenue  derived  (herefrom  important. — The  revenue  derived  by  this  Government  from 
importations  of  fish  from  foreign  countries  amounts  annually  to  a  very  considerable 
sum.  For  the  fiscal  year  1912  the  Treasury  Department  reports  Bhow  that  the  revenue 
from  importations  of  fish  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  over  $2,000,000.  The  revenue  from 
importations  of  the  particular  grades  of  fish  enumerated  above,  to  wit,  cod,  haddock, 
hake,  pollock,  herring,  and  mackerel,  assessed  for  duty  under  paragraphs  272  and  273 
alone  amounted  to  almost  $1,000,000.  The  importations  of  these  grades  of  fish  have 
shown  a  steady  increase  during  the  last  few  years,  and  a  corresponding  increase  has 
been  shown  in  the  revenue  derived  therefrom. 

Reduction  in  duty  would  not  increase  revenue. — The  revenue  resulting  from  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  duty  where  the  importations  constitute  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
domestic  production  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  very  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  business.  In  many  cases  no  substantial  increase  In  importations  will 
result  from  a  moderate  reduction  of  the  duty,  and  the  sole  result  thereof  will  be  a 
decrease  of  revenue,  while,  of  course,  if  the  duty  is  entirely  removed,  although  the 
American  industry  is  ruined,  the  Government  loses  all  revenue. 

Our  opinion  is  that  if  the  duty  which  we  are  here  considering  should  be  slightly 
reduced,  the  direct  and  immediate  effect  would  be  a  substantial  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  revenue.  If  the  goods  were  put  upon  the  free  list,  of  course  the  revenue 
would  be  extinguished,  and  while  the  importations  would  ultimately  be  very  much 
increased  and  tne  American  industry  ruined,  no  benefit  would  result  to  the  Govern- 
ment. A  large  cut  in  the  duty  would  result  in  an  immediate  reduction  in  revenue 
and  very  likely  in  a  permanent  decrease,  so  that  in  our  opinion  the  duty  is  at  present 
arranged  on  a  maximum  revenue-producing  basis. 

Removal  of  duty  would  ruin  the  American  industry. — There  can  be  little  question 
that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  ruin  the  American  fisheries  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.  We  will  first  give  a  short  description  of  the  industry,  and  then  show  the 
reasons  why  it  requires  protection  and  the  proof  that  it  can  not  compete  without  the 
tariff,  shown  by  the  practical  lack  of  any  export  business. 

The  New  England  fisheries. — About  1623  the  Dorchester  Co.  began  the  codfishery  at 
what  is  now  Gloucester  and  cured  their  salt  fish  there.  Gloucester  has  been  the 
center  of  the  salt-fish  industry  ever  since.  Other  cities  and  towns  from  Eastport  to 
Provincetown  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  business,  however,  Portland,  Me.,  and 
Provincetown  being  of  chief  importance  after  Gloucester  and  Boston.  The  business 
consists  in  fitting  out  schooners  and  steamers  for  the  catching  of  cod  and  similar  fish, 
such  as  haddock,  hake,  pollock,  and  cusk  (which  we  shall  refer  to  as  the  codfishery, 
as  the  fish  are  not  easily  distinguished  except  by  an  expert),  and  also  for  the  catching 
of  halibut,  mackerel,  herring,  and  swordnsh.  The  range  of  the  fleet  is  from  Cape 
Hatteras,  for  mackerel,  to  Greenland,  for  halibut.  The  greater  part  of  the  codfish  is 
caught  between  Georges  Banks  off  Cape  Cod  and  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
these  fish  being  plentiful  off  the  shores  of  New  England,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland. 
The  principal  herring  fishery  is  carried  on  close  in  to  the  shores  of  Newfoundland, 
where  the  American  fleet  has  the  right  to  resort  under  the  treaty  of  1818.  The  mack- 
erel follow  the  shore  rather  closely  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  the  Magdalen  Islands  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  the  American  fleet  can  not  follow  them 
inside  the  3-mile  limit  of  Canadian  waters,  except  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  which  the 
treaty  of  1818  throws  open  to  them. 

All  of  this  fishing  comes  into  sharp  competition  with  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
and  this  competition  has  been  very  bitter  for  many  years,  with  the  American  fleet 
holding  its  own  in  comparison  witn  Canada  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Canada  does 
everything  it  can  to  help  its  fishermen  and  the  United  States  does  not  even  give  them 
the  same  protection  it  gives  other  industries. 

Tonnage  and  men  emvloyed. — At  the  present  time  the  aggregate  fishing  tonnage  of 
Gloucester  is  about  21,000  tons,  manned  by  about  4,500  men.  About  786  vessels  are 
engaged  in  the  New  England  fisheries,  having  a  total  of  38,327  tons,  as  shown  by  the 
table  annexed  hereto.  A  large  number  of  vessels  of  varying  tonnage  are  engaged  in 
the  fishing  industry  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  outside  of  New  England,  and  also  in  the 
Gulf,  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Every  man  a  partner. — The  fishing  business  as  carried  on  in  Gloucester  is  one  which 
gives  every  man  a  chance  to  make  just  what  there  is  in  him  and  to  develop  into  a  self- 
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respecting  man,  doing  his  utmost  to  succeed.  It  yields  him  a  competence,  and  more 
if  he  is  skillful,  and  at  least  good  food  and  a  healthy  occupation.  The  dangers  are 
considerable,  but  not  a  vessel  was  lost  from  the  Gloucester  fleet  in  1910,  and  the 
dangers  of  an  occasional  death  by  drowning  are  far  less  to  be  dreaded  by  healthy- 
minded  men  than  the  maiming  which  is  daily  occurring  on  our  railroads  and  in  our 
factories.  A  man  with  skill,  courage,  and  determination  may  start  as  hand,  rise  to 
command,  own  his  vessel,  and  start  in  business  on  shore,  acquiring  not  wealth,  but  a 
substantial  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intemperate,  tne  lazy,  and  the  incom- 
petent will  surely  fail,  as  they  should,  to  get  more  than  an  existence,  because  of  the 
system  on  which  the  business  is  run.  This  system  is  that  every  man  is  a  partner. 
At  least  one-half  of  the  entire  catch  goes  to  the  crew,  and  the  proceeds  are  divided 
between  them,  sometimes  equally,  as  in  mackerel  seining,  where  no  man's  share  can 
be  exactly  found,  and  sometimes  strictly  according  to  his  personal  catch,  as  in  hand- 
line  fishing. 

The  result  of  this  system  is  that  a  good  captain  and  a  good  crew  will  make  a  sub- 
stantial sum  annually,  while  a  poor  captain  and  a  poor  crew  will  get  only  a  small  sum 
besides  their  lodging  and  good  food. 

These  crews,  Tike  all  other  laborers  in  American  communities,  are  constantly 
recruited  from  the  most  skilled  class  in  other  countries  in  this  line,  attracted  here  by 
the  increased  wages  paid  to  the  better  class  of  men.  These  men  are  largely,  but  by  no 
means  entirely,  American  citizens.  Every  captain  must  be  an  American  citizen,  and 
all  the  men  who  succeed  become  citizens  and  settle  down  here  ultimately,  while  those 
who  fail  drift  back.  Under  free  trade  all  the  best  of  these  men  would  be  forced  to 
leave  the  country,  just  as  the  farmer  will  be  forced  to  emigrate  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers  to  the  Canadian  Northwest. 

Fish  curing  and  packing. — Closely  allied  to  the  fish-producing  business  is  the  busi- 
ness of  curing  and  packing  fish  ior  market.  This  business  has  many  branches — the 
curing  of  the  cod,  consisting  of  the  pickling  and  drying  of  the  fish,  the  skinning  of  the 
fish,  and  the  putting  of  the  fish  in  packages,  either  whole  or  in  pieces,  from  which  the 
bones  have  been  removed,  or  in  shredded  packages.  All  of  this  work  requires  exten- 
sive plants  and  a  large  force  of  skilled  workmen.  In  addition  to  this  is  the  preparation 
of  salt  halibut  and  herring  for  smoking,  requiring  extensive  smokehouses,  the  packing 
and  preparation  of  boneless  herring  and  of  salt  mackerel,  These  branches  of  tne  busi- 
ness are  closely  allied  to  the  producing  end  of  the  business  and  absolutely  dependent 
on  it.  Suitable  plants  for  carrying  on  the  work  have  been  built  at  considerable 
expense,  and  a  force  of  competent  workmen  trained  in  the  business.  All  of  this  has 
taken  years  of  careful,  hard  work. 

Number  of  men  employed. — It  is  estimated  that  over  20,000  men  are  employed  in 
these  branches  of  the  fish  business.  These  men  are  workmen  of  the  highest  skill  in 
their  line  and  fitted  for  no  other  employment.  If  the  business  leaves  us,  they 
must  follow  it,  for  they  have  been  trained  in  it  and  can  not  earn  a  livelihood  in  other 
lines  except  as  unskilled  laborers.  The  number  of  skilled  workmen  fitted  for  this 
end  of  the  business  is  restricted,  and  the  same  is  true  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  men  available  to  man  the  vessels.  Once  gone  away,  it  is  not  possible  to  secure 
men  in  any  numbers  to  fill  their  places. 

Size  of  plants. — The  plant  required  for  the  handling,  curing,  smoking,  and  packing  of 
the  fish  catch  is  now  very  expensive.  Extensive  wharves,  smokehouses,  warehouses, 
sheds,  and  fish  yards  are  required,  and  the  plant  of  a  modern  fish  company  compares 
favorably  in  size  and  cost  with  the  plant  of  any  manufacturing  enterprise  with  an 
equivalent  output. 

Dependent  industries. — Other  long-established  industries  of  considerable  size  are 
dependent  directly  on  the  New  England  fisheries  for  their  prosperity  and  in  most 
cases  for  their  very  existence — the  shipbuilders  of  Essex,  Boston,  and  Gloucester,  who 
Are  constantly  building  new  vessels  to  replace  the  old  ones  as  they  become  out  of 
date  or  are  lost;  the  dory  builders  of  Amesbury,  Swampecott,  and  elsewhere,  who 
supply  the  boats  for  the  vessels;  the  sail  makers  and  duck  factories;  anchor  foundry, 
net  and  twine  factory,  box  makers,  label  makers,  and  the  farmers,  who  produce  the 
supplies  for  the  fleet.    If  the  Gloucester  fleet  is  destroyed,  their  business  goes  with  it. 

Pacific  fisheries. — We  do  not  appear  for  the  Pacific  fisheries,  and  have  not  the  data 
as  to  that,  but  we  Jmow  that  the  American  Pacific  fleet  engaged  in  the  fisheries  is 
large  and  growing,  and  that  it  is  dependent  on  the  retention  of  a  duty  on  cod  and 
halibut.  Any  reduction  of  the  duty  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  American  shipping 
interests  on  tne  Pacific  coast. 

Lake  fisheries. — The  lake  fisheries  of  the  United  States  are  important  and  the 
tions  in  question  affect  them. 
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American  fisheries  can  not  compete  with  foreign  without  a  tariff  on  import*. — Our 
fisheries  are  now  in  sharp  competition  with  Canada,  France,  and  Norway,  and  with 
the  tariff  on  imports  ate  only  able  to  hold  their,  own.  The  reasons  why  we  require  a 
tariff  are  as  follows: 

The  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  Governments  do  everything  possible  to  hamper 
oar  fishermen  and  assist  their  own,  while,  except  for  the  present  tariff,  our  Govern- 
ment offers  every  facility  to  Canadian  vessels  to  make  use  of  our  ports.  If  our  duty 
were  removed,  the  Canadian  Government,  seeing  that  this  country  was  casting  its 
fishing  industry  to  the  wolves,  would  redouble  its  efforts  to  destroy  us. 

Unequal  conditions  in  the  case  of  the  catching  of  the  fish. — First.  We  are  prohibited  by 
the  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  law  to  fish  in  many  of  the  best  fishing  waters  which 
are  close  to  their  shores. 

Second.  The  Canadian  Government  pays  to  the  Canadian  vessels,  boats,  and  men 
engaged  in  deep-sea  fishing  an  annual  bounty  of  $160,000  (Rev.  Stat /Can.,  1906,  chap. 
46V. 

Third.  The  Canadian  Government  pays  one-third  of  the  costof  building  cold-storage 
warehouses  at  points  where  they  will  be  useful  to  their  fishermen,  and  exempts 
Canadian  fishing  vessels  from  wharfage  at  Government  breakwaters. 

Fourth.  Bv  laws  of  the  United  States  we  must  use  American-built  vessels  in  our 
fisheries,  and  these  vessels  cost  fully  40  per  cent  more  than  Canadian  vessels. 

Fifth.  Our  crews  live  in  this  country  and  are  fed  from  American  markets.  The 
cost  and  standards  of  living  are  higher  here,  and  their  earnings  must  be  greater,  and 
the  cost  of  taking  care  of  them  on  the  vessels  is  greater  than  in  Canada.  For  this  very 
reason  we  have  no  merchant  marine  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  at  the  present  time. 

Sixth.  Our  vessels  must  be  outfitted  nere,  and  the  cost  of  everything  in  connection 
with  them  is  fully  40  per  cent  greater  here. 

Seventh.  The  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  and  Norwegian  ports  are  in  much  closer 
proximity  to  most  of  the  fishing  grounds. 

If  our  duty  is  removed,  the  fish  will  of  necessity  be  caught  in  Candian  vessels  by 
Canadian  crews  and  with  Canadian  capital,  and  the  bulk  of  the  business  will  be  done 
by  the  Canadian  fish  trust,  which  has  recently  been  formed .  Is  it  likely  that  the  price 
offish  to  the  consumer  in  this  country  will  be  reduced  by  taking  away  our  competition 
from  this  trust? 

Unequal  conditions  in  the  curing ,  packing,  and  shipmna  business. — Protection  is  even 
more  essential  for  the  curing,  packing,  ana  shipping  business,  and  this  is  true  for  many 
reasons: 

First.  The  fundamental  reason  is  that  this  business  must  be  done  where  the  fish  are 
landed.  If  the  fish  are  caught  in  Canadian  vessels,  they  will  be  landed  in  Canada, 
and  there  they  will  of  necessitv  be  handled,  cured,  and  prepared  for  shipment.  The 
only  green  fisn  brought  to  the  \Jnited  States  will  be  fresh  fish  for  the  Boston  market, 
and:  even  they  will  be  brought  in  Canadian  vessels. 

Second.  The  Canadian  Government  allows  to  the  product  of  Canadian  fisheries  con- 
cessions in  the  matter  of  freight  rates  that  will  enable  the  Canadians  to  place  their  fish 
in  our  western  markets  at  prices  under  ours.  At  the  same  time  the  Canadians  assess 
a  duty  on  our  price  lists,  when  mailed,  and  either  hold  them  up  at  the  border  or  force 
the  recipient  to  open  them  in  the  presence  of  a  poet-office  official. 

Third.  Taxes  in  the  Canadian  maritime  Provinces  are  trivial,  while  we  must  bear 
our  share  of  the  burden  of  the  large  tax  rate  that  exists  throughout  New  England. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  plan t^  and  maintenance  is  far  greater  here  than  in  Canada. 

Fifth.  The  cost  of  labor  for  the  work  on  shore  is  far  greater  here  than  in  Canada,  and 
it  is  estimated  tha£  this  difference  is  as  great  as  50  per  cent  in  many  cases,  tabor  is 
a  big  element  in  the  cost  of  handling  the  fish  after  they  are  landed. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average  profit,  on  a  pound  of  fish  to-day  is  far 
less  than  the  present  duty,  which  averages  about  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
That  the  protection  is  essential  is  clearly  shown  from  the  fact  alone  that  the  imports 
of  fish  from  Canada  amount  to  approximately  $5,000,000  as  against  a  total  production 
from  the  New  England  fisheries  oi  less  than  $15,000,000.  This  fact  alone  shows  that 
the  duties  are  at  present  correctly  arranged  on  a  competitive  basis,  so  that  any  shortage 
in  our  supply  is  met  by  imports  from  Canada,  and  yet  our  market  is  kept  alive  to 
supply  employment  to  over  20,000  laborers  and  yet  prevent  any  Canadian  trust  from 
controlling  the  business.  If  the  supply  from  the  United  States  fisheries  is  killed  off, 
the  Canadian  trust  will  have  no  difficulty  in  putting  prices  to  a  much  higher  level  than 
atpresent. 

We  do  not  ask  any  special  favors.  We  ask  only  the  present  protection,  that  is  far 
less  than  the  average  protection  given  to  other  American  industries — a  protection  that 
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will  enable  us  to  compete  with  our  foreign  competitors  with  their  government  assist- 
ance, cheaper  vessels,  cheaper  labor,  and  cheaper  maintenance. 

Nonexistence  of  exports  shows  competition  without  tariff  not  possible. — The  fact  that  the 
American  fisheries  can  not  compete  with  the  bounty-paid  fisheries  of  foreign  countries 
without  the  assistance  of  the  tariff  is  shown  by  the  met  that  there  are  practically  no 
exports  of  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  and  halibut  to  foreign  countries.  Such  fish  exports 
as  there  are  consist  almost  entirely  of  other  kinds  of  fish  not  produced  extensively 
in  foreign  countries,  such  as  salmon  or  other  special  grades  of  fish  shipped  in  small 
quantities  to  neighboring  markets  in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  other  nand,  Canada 
and  European  countries  export  enormous  quantities  annually  not  only  to  this  country 
but  to  many  others. 

We  have  referred  to  the  competition  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  principally  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  but  we  are  now  in  sharp  competition  with  Norway  on  nemng, 
mackerel,  and  certain  kinds  of  cod  and  are  no  more  than  holding  our  own.  If  the 
duty  were  removed,  we  should  be  in  a  ruinous  competition  with  France,  which  pays 
enormous  bounties  to  its  fishermen,  who  have  for  hundreds  of  years  fished  in  compe- 
tition with  us  from  these  same  banks. 

Protection  to  fishermen  universal. — Assistance  to  fishermen  is  nearly  universal' 
France  and  Canada  pay  large  bounties  and  furnish  all  sorts  of  incentives  to  their 
fishermen  and  have  prohibitive  tariffs.  All  we  ask  is  not  to  be  selected  for  sacrifice 
just  because  we  have  no  trust  to  back  us. 

No  swollen  fortunes  and  no  trust. — The  Gloucester  fisheries  are  not  owned  by  any 
trust.  Numerous  independent  companies  are  eneaged  in  the  sharpest  kind  of  com- 
petition, and  the  result  is  that  only  the  most  skillfully  managed  can  make  money.  No 
one  has  ever  grown  rich  out  of  the  business.  Any  skillful,  industrious,  and  thrifty 
man  can  lay  up  money,  but  no  millionaire  has  ever  made  his  money  or  is  known  in  the 
cod  fishery.  It  is  a  business  of  saving  the  pennies,  and  hard  work  is  necessary  to  leave 
a  balance  of  profit. 

Abandonment  of  fishing  by  Americans  wiU  not  conserve  American  resources. — There  is 
some  force  in  the  argument  that  we  should  encourage  the  importation  of  coal,  minerals, 
oil,  and  ores,  and  save  our  deposits  for  future  use  when  we  can  not  buy  so  cheaply 
abroad.  We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  argument  as  to  the  fisheries  is 
quite  the  contrary.  Canada,  France,  and  America  all  fish  on  the  same  North  Atlantic 
banks,  and,  if  America  abandons  fishing,  the  same  fish  will  be  caught  from  the  same 
banks,  only  foreigners  will  make  the  profit.  In  like  manner  in  the  Pacific  halibut 
and  cod  fisheries,  if  Canada  and  Japan  are  allowed  to  bring  in  their  catch  of  fish  from 
the  banks  on  which  our  Pacific  Fleet  fishes  and  drive  our  Pacific  Fleet  out  of  business, 
it  will  not  in  any  way  conserve  the  fish  supply.  Such  a  course  would  be  like  ceasing 
to  pump  oil  from  a  well  near  the  border  ana  letting  Canada  pump  the  same  oil  from  the 
other  side  of  the  line. 

Specific  duties  should  not  be  changed  to  ad  valorem  duties. — The  specific  duties  are 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  fishing  business  because,  in  case  of  scarcity,  it  is  important 
that  imports  should  be  encouraged,  and  the  specific  duty  becomes  almost  immaterial 
in  checking  imports  during  an  era  of  high  prices,  because  the  rate  of  duty  in  propor- 
tion to  value  becomes  very  much  less. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  taste  is  concerned,  one  codfish  is  about  as  good  as  an- 
other, and  it  is  absurd  to  burden  the  appraisers  with  the  attempt  to  place  a  special 
value  on  different  cargoes  of  cod,  when  the  variation  from  one  cargo  to  another  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  determinable  only  by  men  trained  by  years  of  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness. Any  attempt  to  place  the  duties  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  would  encourage 
frauds  and  be  a  serious  penalty  on  honest  importers.  The  act  has  made  proper  varia- 
tions in  the  specific  duty  according  to  the  kmd  of  fish,  and  that  is  the  only  kind  of 
variation  in  duty  which  should  be  made. 

Summary.— Out  contention  is  that  sections  272  and  273  should  not  be  changed. 
They  have  remained  at  about  the  same  moderate  rate  since  the  founding  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  were  imposed  before  the  protective  policy  was  established  as  a  revenue 
producer,  and  have  been  continued  as  such  to  the  present  day.  They  are  as  well 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  business  as  is  practically  possible  and  are  now  yielding 
the  maximum  of  revenue  and  have  placed  the  business  on  a  basis  of  sharp  competi- 
tion, and  any  substantial  reduction  would  be  likely  to  cause  the  ruin  of  the  American 
fisheries.  It  would  result  in  serious  frauds  and  in  an  unfortunate  checking  of  imports 
when  imports  are  most  needed — that  is,  when  fish  are  high — if  the  duty  were  changed 
to  an  ad  valorem  basis.   Accordingly,  we  ask  that  the  sections  remain  unchanged. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Gloucester  Board  of- Trade. 
Master  Mariners'  Association 
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Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  in  New  England  engaged  in  (he  fisheries. 


Portland 

Frenchmans  Bay 

Belfast 

Machine. 

Kennebunk 

WlSC&SQCl 

Bath. 

Fassainaqaoddy 

Total 

New  Ham  pah  ire,  Portsmouth 

Massachusetts: 

GkiQoester 

Boston  i 

Edgartown. 

New  Bedford 

Marblehead 

Salem 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

67 

1,592 

53 

891 

45 

521 

42 

396 

13 

204 

16 

186 

7 

70 

3 

31 

246 

3,891 

1 

32 

267 

21,212 

114 

9,242 

38 

307 

14 

489 

14 

273 

13 

416 

Massachusetts— Continued 

Plymouth 

Provincetown  (about). 

Total 

Rhode  Island: 

Bristol 

Newport 

Providence 

Total 

Connecticut: 

Stonington 

New  London. 

Total 

Grand  total , 


Vessels. 


3 

6 


469 


19 
6 
3 


28 


28 
14 


42 


786 


Tonnage. 


21 
450 


32,410 


364 

156 

37 


557 


803 
634 


1,437 


38,327 


i  Boston  has  4  beam  trawlers.    The  above  figures  do  not  include  Nantucket,  Barnstable,  Castine,  and 
some  smaller  ports. 

MACKEREL. 


BRIEF  RELATING  TO  THE  TARIFF  ON  PICKLED  OR  SALTED 

MACKEREL. 

January  29, 1913. 
The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives: 

The  duty  as  fixed  by  the  present  law: 

Herring. — Pickled  or  salted,  one-half  cent  per  pound;  smoked,  one-half  cent  per 
pound;  kippered,  one-half  cent  per  pound;  fresh,  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 

Under  the  act  of  1897  the  duty  was  the  same,  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  pickled 
or  salted  but  was  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  on  smoked  as  against  one-half  cent 
per  pound  under  the  present  law,  and  there  was  no  duty  on  kippered  herring  as 
against  one-half  cent  per  pound  under  the  present  act,'  and  the  duty  on  fresh  herring 
was  the  same  as  under  the  present  act,  one-naif  cent  per  pound. 

Mackerel. — The  duty  on  mackerel  was  unchanged  in  the  act  of  1909  from  what  it 
was  in  the  act  of  1897,  and  is  as  follows:  Fresh,  pickled  or  salted,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Fish. — On  fish,  fresh,  smoked,  dried,  salted,  pickled,  frozen,  packed  in  ice  or  other- 
wise prepared  for  preservation,  where  not  otherwise  pro  video  for,  the  present  act 
imposes  a  duty  of  three-fourths  cent  per  pound,  which  was  the  same  as  that  imposed 
by  the  act  of  1897.     (See  p.  57  of  the  comparison  of  the  tariff  acts  of  1897  and  1909.) 

The  law  seems  clear  that  mackerel,  fresh,  pickled,  and  salted,  pays  a  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound,  and  herring,  either  pickled  or  raited,  smoked  or  kippered,  one-half  cent 
per  pound. 

Importations  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1912, 


Herring: 

8moksd  or  kippered 

Pfckfed  or  salted.... 
Mackerel: 

Frosen 

Pickled  or  salted.... 


Quantities. 


Pounds. 
6,314,669.63 
62,492,600.00 

1,354,151.00 
25,758,950.00 


Values. 


$453,686.18 
2,213,094.81 

62,362.00 
1,581,455.75 


Duties. 


131,573.40 
312,462.61 

10,156.31 
257,589.75 


WHY  THE   TARIFF   ON  THE   ABOVE   ARTICLES   SHOULD   BE    REMOVED. 

These  fishes  are  very  largely  consumed  by  the  very  poor  and  are  not  in  any  sense 
luxuries  or  in  fact  consumed  in  great  part  by  people  of  any  considerable  means. 

While  a  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  for  mackerel  or  one-half  cent  per  pound  for  herring 
seems  small,  it  means  a  rate  of  $2  per  barrel  in  the  case  of  mackerel  and  at  least  $1  per 
barrel  in  the  case  of  herring,  and  results  in  putting  just  that  much  burden  on  the  poor. 
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Certain  of  the  witnesses  before  your  honorable  committee  have  asked  that  the  present 
duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  herring  should  be  cut  in  half  and  other  applicants 
have  asked  that  the  present  duty  on  mackerel  of  1  cent  per  pound  should  be  reduced 
to  equal  the  present  duty  on  herring  of  one-half  cent  per  pound.  In  our  opinion  the 
duty  should  be  removed,  entirely,  as  any  duty  on  salted,  pickled,  dried,  or  smoked 
fish  adds  an  additional  burden  to  the  cost  of  living  of  the  poorest  class  of  citizens  in  our 
country,  as  they  almost  exclusively  consume  such  fish  of  this  kind  as  is  imported. 

No  request  is  made  to  reduce  the  dutv  upon  fresh  fish,  as  this  might  be  held  in  some 
way  to  interfere  with  some  of  the  local  industries  of  the  United  States  which  are  in 
direct  competition  with  Canada  from  which  practically  alone  much  fresh  fish  is  im- 
ported, but  the  request  made  by  your  petitioner  relates  only  to  the  removal  of  duties 
upon  salted,  pickled,  smoked,  or  dried  mackerel  and  herring,  which  practically  enter 
into  no  great  competition  with  any  industries  in  this  country,  as  the  salted  fish  indus- 
tries in  this  country  relate  most  largely  to  codfish  and  haddock. 

Whatever  else  should  be  on  the  free  fist  of  a  Democratic  Congress  that  free  list  should 
include  fish  of  the  character  and  description  consumed  almost  entirely  by  the  poor  or 
very  poor.  The  revenue  which  might  be  lost  thereby  it  negligible  compared  to  the 
long  step  that  we  would  be  taking  forward  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living  by 
reducing  the  price  from  $1  to  $2  per  barrel  on  this  article  of  consumption  of  the  poor, 
to  that  extent  making  more  comfortable  the  lives  of  that  great  class  of  our  citizens. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  has  been  and  win  keep  on  increasing.  The 
supply  of  these  two  forms  of  food  will  have  to  be  increased.  A  duty,  while  the  revenue 
to  De  derived  is  negligible,  does  make  it  possible  to  that  extent  to  shut  out  competition 
and  to  add  from  $1  to  $2  per  barrel  to  the  cost  of  living  of  the  already  overburdened  poor. 

While  we  have  given  the  present  amounts  imported  that  are  available  from  statis- 
tics, the  removal  of  the  duty  would  in  all  probability  make  much  more  available  the 
mass  of  these  products  that  could  be  purchased  in  our  markets  by  the  poor  who  desired 
to  consume  them,  and  would  throw  open  the  market  and  would  prevent  the  possibility 
even  of  any  combination  or  trust,  under  protection  of  from  $1  to  $2  per  barrel,  taking 
that  much  money  unjustly  and  unnecessarily  from  the  pockets  of  our  consumers. 

More  and  more  as  our  population  increases,  the  supply  of  this  character  of  fish  food 
will  be  required  by  the  people,  and  to  that  end  every  inducement  should  be  offered 
to  make  available  for  the  poor  people  of  this  country  the  markets  of  the  world  upon  the 
actual  basis  of  supply  ana  demand  without  the  injection  into  the  cost  of  a  tariff  duty. 

Free  herring  and  free  mackerel  are  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
Free  food  of  this  kind  is  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  Party.  To  this  doctrine 
the  people  of  this  country  gave  their  adhesion  at  the  last  election  when  the  Democratic 
Party  pledged  itself  to  reduce  in  every  way  it  could  the  cost  of  living,  particularly  to 
those  who  most  needed  it.  Whatever  else  a  Democratic  Congress  should  do  under 
their  mandate  from  the  people,  they  should  put  foodstuffs  of  the  kind  here  dealt 
with  on  the  free  list,  particularly  where  as  in  this  case  there  is  no  preat  interference 
with  any  American  industry  employing  any  large  number  of  American  citizens. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  Quinn, 
Attorney  for  Lawrence  J.  Callanan. 

New  York,  February  19, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Underwood:  Our  mutual  friend,  the  judge,  has  sent  me  the  inclosed 
petitions  regarding  the  tariff  on  salted  and  pickled  mackerel  and  salted  or  pickled  and 
smoked  or  kippered  herring. 

The  signers  of  these  petitions  are  the  largest  importers  of  this  class  of  food  that  there 
are  in  New  York,  and  you  will  see  that  they  certify  that  "these  articles  of  food  are  con- 
sumed almost  entirely  by  the  very  poor,  and  the  duty  makes  an  added  charge  which 
greatly  increases  the  cost  of  living  for  those  who  can  least  well  afford  it." 

I  know  that  it  is  too  late  to  get  these  petitions  in  the  record  or  among  the  briefs,  but 
it  occurred  to  the  judge  and  myBelf  that  you  might  care  to  have  these  petitions  when 
it  came  to  the  committee's  consideration  of  that  part  of  that  particular  schedule. 
Sincerely,  your*,  JoHN  Qrow 

To  the  honorable  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Gentlemen:  Your  petitioners  respectfully  ask  that  the  present  tariff  duty  of  1  cent 
per  pound  on  salted  or  pickled  mackerel,  and  of  }  cent  per  pound  on  salted  or  pickled 
and  smoked  or  kippered  herring  be  removed,  and  these  articles  admitted  to  this 
country  free  of  duty  or  tariff  charge. 
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We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  articles  of  food  are  consumed  almost 
entirely  by  the  very  poor,  and  the  duty  makes  an  added  charge  which  greatly  increases 
the  cost  of  living  for  those  who  can  least  well  afford  it. 

To  remove  the  duty  on  foodstuffs  is  one  of  the  things  promised  by  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  we  hope  to  see  this  promise  carried  out  so  far  as  the  charges  on  mackerel 
and  Leering  are  concerned. 

Respectfully,  Wm.  H.  Schwettmann  Go. 

(And  42  others). 

RESOLUTIONS  COVCEBffnra  THE  HEBBIffG  INDUSTRY  OF 

IRELAND. 

Resolution  of  the  Ennis  Rural  District  Council. 

Ennis,  County  Clare,  Ireland, 

January  tS,  1913. 

Sir:  I  have  been  directed  by  the  rural  district  council  of  Ennis  to  forward  you  the 
appended  copy  of  a  resolution,  unanimously  adopted  by  them  at  their  meeting  on 
the  22d  instant. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  E.  M.  Bennett, 

Clerk  to  Council. 
The  President  op  the  United  States, 

White  House,  Washington. 

RESOLUTION. 

That  as  the  tariff  imposed  by  the  American  Government  on  Irish  mackerel  imported 
into  the  United  States  for  some  years  past  has  worked  untold  injury  on  the  mackerel 
industry  in  Ireland,  and  as  this  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  industries  in  the  Irish- 
speaking  districts  of  Ireland,  it  being  alomst  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Irish  speakers, 
we  appeal  to  the  new  Democratic  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
abolish  or  reduce  the  tax. 

Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  Urban  District  Council  at  Kin  sale,  Ireland. 

No.  66.]  American  Consulate, 

Cork  (Quecnstown),  Ireland,  December  5, 191Z . 
.  The  Secretary  op  State, 

Washington. 

Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  in  duplicate  copy  of  a  letter  receivpri 
from  Mr.  R.  A.  Hegarty.  town  clerk  at  Einsale,  Ireland,  inclosing  copy  of  a  resolu  ion 
adopted  at  a  meeting  oi  the  urban  district  counsel  at  Kinsale  on  December  2.  >  912 
relative  to  the  tariff  on  cured  mackerel  imported  into  the  United  States  from  I  re  laud 
and  requesting  that  it  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  authorities. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  E.  Chamberlain,  Consul. 

Resolution  op  Kinsale  Harbor  Commissioners. 

No.  67.]  American  Consulate, 

Cork  (Queenstowri),  Ireland,  January  t4,  1913. 
The  Secretary  op  State, 

Washington. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  and  resolution  received 
horn  R.  A.  Hegarty,  secretary  of  the  Kinsale  Harbor  Commissioners,  in  connection 
with  the  tariff  on  cured  mackerel  imported  into  the  United  States. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  E.  Cham berun,  Consul. 
[Inolosure.] 

Kinsale  Harbor  Commissioners, 

Secretary's  Office, 

Kinsale,  January  tl,  1913. 

Dear  Sir:  I  shall  thank  you  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  your  authorities  the  sub- 
orned resolution,  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Kinsale  Harbor  Commissioners. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

R.  A.  Hegarty,  Secretary, 
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RESOLUTION. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  we,  the  harbor  commissioners  of  Kinsale,  desire  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  newly  elected  President  of  the  American  Government 
Dr.  Wilson,  the  great  injury  caused  to  the  industry  by  the  present  high  tariff  on  cured 
mackerel  imported  from  Ireland  into  the  United  states. 

Town  Clerk's  Office, 
Kinsale,  December  4,  I91t. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  bring  under  your  notice  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Einsale  Urban  District  Council  at  their  meeting  on  Monday  last  relative  to  the  present 
high  tariff  on  cured  mackerel  imported  into  America,  and  shall  thank  you  to  bring  it 
under  the  notice  of  the  proper  authorities. 

Yours,  faithfully,  R.  A.  H  eg  arty,  Town  Clerk. 

George  E.  Chamberlin,  Esq., 

Consul^  United  States  of  America. 

RESOLUTION. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  we,  the  Kinsale  Urban  District  Council,  In  meeting 
assembled,  representing  as  we  do  some  thousands  of  fishermen  and  those  depending 
on  the  fishing  industry,  view  with  extreme  satisfaction  the  election  to  the  presidential 
chair  of  so  able  and  worthy  a  leader  of  the  Democracy  as  Dr.  Wilson.  We  note  that 
one  of  his  first  duties  on  taking  up  office  will  be  the  adjustment  of  the  several  tariffs. 
Now,  we  beg  to  point  out  the  exorbitant  duty  ($2  a  barrel)  on  cured  mackerel  arriving 
from  our  coast.  We  ask  that  this  tariff  be  immediately  revised  and  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, as  we  are  of  a  pronounced  opinion  that  it  will  tend  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing and  a  far  more  reciprocal  and  beneficial  trade. 

R.  A.  Heoartt,  Town  Clerk. 
PARAGRAPH  274. 

Apples,  peaches,  quinces,  cherries,  plums,  and  pears,  green  or  ripe,  twenty- 
five  cents  per  bushel ;  berries,  edible,  in  their  natural  condition,  one  cent  per 
quart;  cranberries,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  edible  fruits, 
including  berries,  when  dried,  desiccated,  evaporated,  or  prepared  in  any  man- 
ner, not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  two  cents  per  pound;  comfits, 
sweetmeats,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  preserved  or  packed  in  sugar,  or  having 
sugar  added  thereto,  or  preserved  or  packed  in  molasses,  spirits,  or  their  own 
juices,  if  containing  no  alcohol,  or  containing  not  over  tell  per  oentum  of  alcohol, 
one  cent  per  pound  and  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  containing 
over  ten  per  centum  of  alcohol  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  and  in  addition  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  proof  gallon  on  the  alcohol  contained  therein  in  excess  of  ten  per  oentum; 
jellies  of  all  kinds,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  pineapples  preserved  in 
their  own  juice,  not  having  sugar,  spirits,  or  molasses  added  thereto,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

See  also  under  paragraph  279 — Pineapples. 

PRESERVED  PINEAPPLES. 

TESTIMONY  OF  E.  TYKES  SMITH,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  7.  S. 

JOHNSON  CO. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  for 
your  convenience  I  have  had  my  remarks  printed  and  will  now  give 
to  the  clerk  copies  thereof  to  be  laid  on  your  desks. 

We  respectfully  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  that  paragraph  274, 
Schedule  G.  agricultural  products  and  provisions  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  5, 1909.  be 
amended  as  follows:  Strike  out  the  concluding  sentence  of  said  paragraph)  which  reads: 
"Pineapples  preserved  in  their  own  juice,  not  having  sugar,  spirits,  or  molasses  added  . 
thereto,  twenty -five  per  centum  ad  valorem,"  and  substitute  therefor:  M  Pineapples  in 
tins  or  glass,  sweetened  or  unsweetened  but  not  preserved  by  sugar  nor  containing 
alcohol,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 
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Wc  also  ask  attention  to  section  11  of  the  administration  division  of  the  same  act, 
page  98. 

Under  this  section  the  appraisers  are  permitted  or  even  required  to  add  what  in 
many  cases  are  partially  or  wholly  fictitious  items  of  cost  to  constitute  the  dutiable 
valne,  and,  where  they  are  instructed  to  ascertain  a  dutiable  value  by  starting  with  the 
wiling  price  in  this  country  and  working  backward  through  certain  deductions,  they 
are  not  required  or  permitted  to  deduct  the  actual  general  expenses  and  profits  of  the 
importer,  but  a  certain  arbitrarily  fixed  percentage  is  made  to  apply  to  all  alike,  the 
result  being  that,  while  some  importers  are  allowed  more  than  they  would  be  strictly 
entitled  to,  others  find  the  fixed  allowance  absurdly  inadequate  to  cover  their  general 
expenses  and  profits  in  this  country.  Importers  of  the  latter  class  therefore  find  that 
the  dutiable  values  as  fixed  by  the  appraisers  include  some  part  of  their  domestic  ex- 
penses and  profits. 

That  part  of  the  duty  paid  on  such  domestic  expenses  and  profits  becomes,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  seems  to  us,  a  direct  tax,  and  therefore,  as  we  think,  probably  unconstitu- 
tional. It  is  quite  possible,  under  this  section  11,  to  so  manipulate  dutiable  values  as 
to  greatly  increase,  in  effect,  the  rates  set  forth  in  the  schedules  of  the  tariff  proper. 

We  submit  to  your  committee  a  brief  outline  of  how  our  own  business  has  been 
affected  by  the  item  of  the  tariff  we  ask  to  be  amended,  and  the  application  of 
section  11,  and  will  satisfy  your  committee  or  put  you  in  the  way  of  satisfying  your- 
selves of  the  truth  and  justice  of  our  statements. 

We  are  a  domestic  corporation  with  headquarters  in  New  York.  We  own  and  oper- 
ate a  canning  factory  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  where  we  have  been  canning  pineapples 
for  more  than  20  years.  Our  factory  is  constructed  of  materials  taken  from  the  United 
States.  Its  entire  equipment  of  machinery,  tools,  and  fixtures  are  American;  all 
oar  supplies  of  every  character  are  sent  there  from  this  country,  and  American  vessels 
carry  and  bring  our  freights.  It  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  domestic  factory 
except  as  to  the  fruit,  labor,  and  salaries  to  local  employees.  Our  products  are  of  two 
general  classes—pineapples  without  sugar  and  those  to  which  a  small  quantity  of 
sugar  is  added.  The  latter  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  well-known  canned  peaches 
and  other  fruits  of  this  country,  and  at  one  time  were  the  most  profitable  and  principal 
of  the  two  classes  we  pack.  For  many  years  the  duty  was  a  uniform  one  of  25  per  cent 
on  both  classes.  ^ 

In  1904  a  pineapple-canning  business  was  started  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the 
natural  advantages  there  for  the  business  were  so  great  that  from  20,000  cases  in  1904 
the  production  grew  to  over  400,000  cases  in  1909  and  have  now  reached  over  1,000,000 
in  1912.  Notwithstanding  the  phenomenal  success  of  their  business,  the  Hawaiian 
interests  represented  to  the  "Payne"  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  their  business 
was  an  infant  one  and  needed  protection  for  its  development,  thus  inducing  the  com- 
mittee to  amend  the  rates  so  that  pineapples  to  which  any  sugar  was  added  should  pay 
35  per  cent  and  1  cent  per  pound  specific.  The  House  passed  the  bill  with  this  rate, 
the  Senate  struck  out  the  amendment^  the  conference  committee  restored  it. 

The  effect  has  been  that  the  Hawaiian  packers  have  nearly  secured,  and  will  soon 
entirely  secure,  a  practical  monopoly  of  this  variety  of  goods.  Our  own  trade  has  been 
largely  decreased,  and  such  small  quantities  as  we  continue  to  produce  are  marketed  at 
about  cost  or  below  it,  and  Bimply  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  our  brand  in  memory  of 
the  trade,  hoping  that  the  tariff  rate  which  has  robbed  us  of  our  business  will  sooner 
or  later  be  amended. 

Having  practically  disposed  of  our  competition  in  sugared  goods,  attention  is  now 
being  given  to  those  without  sugar  and  through  section  11,  to  so  artificially  boost  our  . 
dutiable  values  as  to  drive  us  out  of  this  branch  too. 

The  strange  spectacle  is  thus  presented  of  Congress  uniting  with  one  set  of  the  citizens 
of  the  country  to  destroy  an  established  business  of  another  set  of  citizens  in  order  that 
the  first  set  may  secure  a  monopoly;  incidentally  destroying,  too,  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Government,  and  also  incidentally  putting  the  consumers  of  canned  pineapples 
at  the  mercy  of  the  monopoly. 

According  to  the  best  information  we  can  secure^  the  Hawaiian  packers  have  so  great 
an  advantage  in  the  wonderful  natural  adaptability  of  those  islands  to  the  growth  of 
pineapples  that  they  do  not  really  need  any  tariff  protection  whatever  as  against  us, 
and  the  only  concern  of  your  committee  is  to  fix  a  rate  which  will  permit  these  goods 
to  continue  to  be  a  source  of  some  revenue.  A  uniform  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
would  enable  us  to  continue  our  business  and  thus  furnish  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Government,  and  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  the  difference  in  labor  rates 
between  the  Bahama  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  Your  proposition  is  to  strike  out  1  cent  per 
pound,  and  also  to  reduce  the  rate  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  to  reduce  the  rate  5  per  cent  and  make  the  rate 
20  per  cent,  and  to  strike  out  the  differential  of  1  cent  per  pound  and 
35  joer  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  a  flat  rate  on  everything? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  flat  rate  of  20  per  cent.  We  have  always  had  a  flat 
rate  until  this  bill,  and  we  want  to  go  back  to  a  flat  rate,  and  make 
that  flat  rate  a  little  lower  than  it  used  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  importation  of  these  pineapples 
that  have  spirits  or  alcohol  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  familiar  with  anything  of  that  kind.  We  do 
not  use  any  with  spirits  at  all;  we  do  not  use  any  spirits  at  all  in 
our  goods. 

I  will  continue.  As  these  papers  were  prepared  at  different  timee 
we  repeat  a  little  bit  in  the  second  part,  I  am  sorry  to  note. 

In  Schedule  G,  agricultural  products  and  provisions,  paragraph  274,  the  closing 
sentence  reads  "pineapples  preserved  in  their  own  juice,  not  having  sugar,  spirits, 
or  molasses  added  thereto,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  clause  "not  having  sugar,  spirits,  or  molasses  added  thereto/9  has  the  effect 
of  placing  pineapples  having  either  of  the  ingredients  specified,  in  any  quantity 
whatever,  added  thereto,  under  the  operation  of  the  rates  provided  in  the  preceding 
portions  of  the  paragraph;  thus,  pineapples  having  any  sugar  added,  fall  under  the 
rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  how  this  works  out,  I  will  take  a  case  of  24  No.  2 
cans  of  pineapple,  this  being  the  size  most  in  use. 

In  the  Bahamas  the  factory  cost  of  pineapples,  labor,  and  superintendence  for  a 
case  of  goods  of  this  description  is  about  $1,  of  which  about  10  per  cent  represents  the 
labor  and  superintendence.  On  this  valuation — cans  and  cases  being  of  domestic 
origin,  not  considered — the  duty  would  be  25  cents. 

Mr.  Hull.  May  I  interrupt  you  there?  What  does  that  amount 
to  as  a  total  ad  valorem  equivalent,  the  1  cent  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Including  the  price  of  cases  and  all  other  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Under  the  compound  rate  you  have  just  react  there  is  a 
duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  35  per  cent;  what  is  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  next  paragraph  explains  that. 

The  custom  of  the  trade  requires  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  to  the 
pineapple  and  in  the  Bahama  goods  about  10  cents  worth  (bond  price)  of  sugar  is 
addea  to  the  case,  so  the  cost  of  pineapple,  labor,  and  superintendence,  and  sugar  is 
$1.10.  The  duty  on  this  now  jumps  to  1  cent  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
or  about  70  cents  per  case.  The  addition  of  10  cents  worth  of  sugar  (there  being 
absolutely  no  other  addition  in  the  cost)  increases  the  duty  45  cents  on  the  case. 
This  is  450  per  cent  duty  on  sugar,  or  if  a  less  quantity  of  sugar  be  used,  the  percentage 
,  of  duty  is  greater  still.  Four  nundred  and  nfty  per  cent  duty  on  sugar  looks  pretty 
steep. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  what  is  the  object  of  this  extraordinary  differential?  This 
question  will  bring  us  to  the  "milk  in  the  coconut."  The  Hawaiian  pack  is  chiefly 
of  goods  containing  sugar,  and  the  Hawaiian  packers  coveted  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
in  these.  I  am  informed  that  this  clause  in  the  tariff  was  inserted  at  their  instance 
and  for  their  benefit,  and  it  has  certainly  well  nigh  accomplished  their  purpose. 

The  plea  made  by  the  Hawaiian  interests  for  this  ungodly  rate  was  that  theirs 
being  an  infant  industry  it  was  entitled  to  Government  protection.  Let  us  admit, 
for  the  moment,  that  this  plea  as  to  infancy  was  justified.  Many  other  domestic 
infants  receiving  protection,  so  should  theirs.  The  degree  of  protection  very  gener- 
ally conceded  as  permissible  is  measured  by  the  difference  in  labor  costs  between 
the  foreign  and  domestic  producers,  and  this  with  some  degree  of  liberality  in  favor 
of  the  domestic  producer.  The  labor  cost,  including  superintendence,  in  the  Ba- 
hamas, is  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  foreign  elements  in  the  canned 
pineapple  produced  there.  The  prevailing  labor  rates  in  Hawaii  are  about  75  per 
cent  higher  than  in  the  Bahamas  (let  us  call  it  100  per  cent  higher).    Then  it  follows 
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that  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  Bahama  goods  would  equalize  the  labor  costs  of  the 
two  classes  of  producers.  Adding  another  10  per  cent  to  that,  making  the  duty  rate 
20  per  cent,  would  seem  to  provide  a  very  liberal  degree  of  protection  for  this  extra- 
ordinary Hawaiian  infant,  which  has  grown  from  20,000  cases  in  1904  to  1,000,000 
cases  in  1912,  the  most  phenomenal  growth  ever  witnessed  in  the  canned  goods 
business. 

The  Hawaiian  packer  pays,  substantially,  the  same  price  per  ton  for  pineapples 
delivered  at  his  factory  as  the  Bahamas  packer.  The  variety  of  fruit  he  packs  averages 
much  larger  than  the  Bahama  fruit,  and,  being  thinner  skinned  and  eves  not  set  so 
deep,  the  waste  in  paring  is  much  less,  so  that  a  ton  of  his  fruit  will  yield  many  more 
cases  of  goods  than  a  ton  of  the  Bahama  fruit.  This  advantage  alone  should  go  far 
toward  offsetting  the  difference  in  labor  even  if  there  were  no  protecting  tariff  at  all. 

If  the  Hawaiian  packer  would  make  an  entirely  frank  statement  on  this  subject,  it 
would  probably  be  about  like  this:  We  want  as  high  a  tariff  as  we  can  get,  but  we 
really  don't  need  any. 

Pineapples  were  canned  in  the  Bahamas  as  early  as  1857,  when  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
were  a  semibarbarous  foreign  country.  The  industry,  however,  did  not  become  con- 
tinuous until  1876,  when  J.  S.  Johnson  and  associates  took  it  up.  In  1892  the  J.  S. 
Johnson  Co.  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  and  American  capital  bought 
out  the  Johnson  interests,  since  which  the  business  has  been  run  by  American  citi- 
sens,  who  have  invested  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in  factory  buildings  and 
equipment  in  the  Bahamas.  Always  handicapped  by  a  pretty  heavy  duty,  the  busi- 
ness nas  never  been  very  profitable,  but  afforded  modest  returns  on  the  investment. 

The  extraordinary  differential  duty  on  goods  containing  sugar,  imposed  by  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill,  has  proven  practically  prohibitory,  and  the  production  of  this 
dais  of  goods  by  the  Johnson  Co.  nas  fallen  on  about  75  per  cent,  such  as  are  still  pro- 
duced being  marketed  at  cost  or  less,  solely  with  a  view  of  keeping  its  brand  known  to 
the  trade  until  such  time  as  Congress  should  again  revise  the  tariff,  when,  it  is  confi- 
dently hoped  that  the  gross  injustice  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  would  become  appar- 
ent, and  remedied. 

We  do  not  ask  of  Congress  any  favoritism,  but,  as  citizens,  having  the  same  rights 
to  Government  recognition  as  those  citizens  interested  in  the  Hawaiian  industry, 
we  simply  ask  that  the  Government  do  not  crush  the  life  out  of  our  business  solely  for 
the  purpose  oi  affording  a  clear  road  to  monopoly  for  our  competitors.  Impose  a  rate 
of  duty  on  our  goods  which  will  amply  equalize  labor  costs,  then  let  the  universal 
lawB  of  business  competition  .govern  tne  rest  of  the  race. 

The»Hawaiian  Islands  are  domestic  territory  and  the  Bahamas  foreign.  Politically, 
this  is  a  wide  difference,  but  from  a  practical  business  standpoint  the  difference  is 
not  so  great,  for  while  the  Bahamas  are  foreign  politically,  commercially  they  an 
adjunct  of  this  country. 

Their  Government  "Blue  Books"  for  years  past  show  that  about  75  per  cent  of 
their  total  annual  importations  are  from  this  country,  and  consist  of  our  domestic 
products.  This  means  that  of  every  dollar  paid  out  by  the  Johnson  Co.  for  fruit  and 
labor  there,  75  cents  comes  back  to  this  country  to  pay  for  merchandise  bought  here. 
Suspend  the  operations  of  our  company  in  the  Bahamas  and  immediately  their  trade 
with  this  country  would  fall  off  to  the  extent  of  what  our  expenditures  for  fruit, 
labor,  and  salaries  had  been. 

The  natives  of  the  Bahamas  who  get  the  benefit  of  our  expenditures  for  fruit  and 
labor  are  eligible  to  citizenship  in  this  country .  Those  who  reap  the  benefits  of  similar 
expenditures  in  the  Hawaiian  factories  are  chiefly  Chinese  ana  Japs,  who  are  not  eli- 
gible to  such  citizenship. 

Those  who  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  manufactured  goods  are,  in  both  cases,  American 
citizens.  On  what  grounds  can  the  Government  be  justified  in  throttling  the  busi- 
ness of  one  set  of  citizens  solely  to  enable  the  other  set  to  secure  a  monopoly?  This 
ia  exactly  what  is  taking  place  under  the  existing  tariff. 

Mr.  Hull.  That  1  cent  per  pound  is  specific  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  1  cent  per  pound  is  specific  and  the  35  per  cent  per 
pound  is  ad  valorem.  That  is  where  the  tariff  adds  to  the  rate, 
making  a  combined  rate  of  about  70  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith,  your  time  is  up. 
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Mr.  Smith  also  presented  the  following  papers: 

Brief. 

The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  canned  pineapples,  we  have 
based  the  rate  which  we  ask  for  on  the  foreign  cost  of  production  of  these  goods.  If, 
however,  this  is  not  to  be  the  basis  for  calculation  of  the  tariff,  then  we  ask  for  a  further 
reduction  in  proportion  to  the  fictitious  items  which  must  be  added  to  make  a  dutiable 
value. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean,  we  will  show  how  the  present  administrative 
act  workB  in  our  case.  The  duty  in  the  present  tariff  on  pineapple  with  sugar  added 
is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  1  cent  per  pound  specific.  This  rate  when  made  was 
certainly  based  on  the  cost  of  production,  as  that  is  the  point  from  which  the  Repub- 
lican Party  started  in  making  its  rates.  Now  they  put  in  a  provision  in  the  admin- 
istrative act  (paragraph  11,  latter  part),  which  completely  nullifies  the  basis  of  the 
rate  and  makes  a  wholly  new  and  artificial  basis. 

The  real  effect  of  this  new  basis  is  to  greatly  increase  the  published  rates  in  the  tariff 
act.  At  present  we  are  fighting  an  increase  in  the  valuations  on  the  sugared  goods, 
which  if  confirmed  will  really  amount  to  making  the  ad  valorem  rate  not  35  per  cent 
as  published  in  the  tariff,  but  45  per  cent.  On  the  pineapples  without  sugar,  the 
tariff  rate  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Using  the  administrative  act,  the  appraiser 
has  increased  our  valuations  to  such  a  point,  which  if  confirmed,,  will  practically 
amount  to  making  the  rate  from  46  to  73  per  cent.  The  reasons  for  these  enormous 
increases  is  that  in  figuring  back  from  the  selling  price,  an  arbitrary  amount  has  been 
deducted,  and  not  our  actual  expenses,  and  a  fair  profit.  This  arbitrary  amount  does 
not  nearly  equal  the  actual  figures. 

We  submit  therefore  in  considering  what  rates  should  be  placed  on  different  articles 
that  the  basis  for  dutiable  value  be  made  a  fair  and  equitable  one. 

Respectfully  suggested  for  consideration. 

J.  S.  Johnson  Co., 
By  Wm.  H.  Smith,  Vice  President. 

January  28,  1913. 

Supplemental  Brief. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  following  data  has  come  to  hand  since  the  filing  of  our  brief  on  "Reduction  of 
rates  on  canned  pineapples,"  paragraph  274,  Schedule  G,  tariff  of  August  5,  1909: 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  tariff  considerable  quantities  of  canned  pineapples  had 
been  imported  annually  from  Singapore,  such  importations  reaching  272,000  cases  in 
1907;  173,000  in  1908.  Owing  to  the  operation  of  the  differential  duty  on  sugared 
goods  these  Singapore  importations  have  practically  ceased,  only  about  30,000  cases 
having  been  imported  in  1912,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  the  unsweetened  goods. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  which  we  ask  for,  is  adopted 
that  the  importations  of  these  goods  will  be  resumed,  thus  affording  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Government  which  it  has  lost  through  the  present  existing  tariff.  These  goods 
being  of  a  poorer  quality  so  far  as  flavor  is  concerned,  do  not  really  compete  with  the 
higher  grade  Hawaiian  and  Bahaman  goods,  but  being  lower  in  price  thev  find  their 
market  for  themselves  among  that  large  class  of  people  who  can  not  afford  to  pay  the 
high  prices  which  the  highest  grade  goods  command. 

As  a  comment  on  the  claim  of  the  Hawaiian  people  that  their  business  needs  the 

Srotection  of  the  rates  in  the  existing  tariff,  we  submit  statistics  copied  from  Moody's 
lanual  of  Corporation  Securities^  showing  how  profitable  this  business  is,  and  has  been, 
to  one  of  the  Hawaiian  companies,  the  only  one  listed  on  an  exchange.  Notice  the 
fine  dividends  that  they  have  been  paying  and  the  magnificent  surplus  of  undivided 
profits  which  they  have  piled  up. 

"In  looking  up  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.  (Ltd.)  in  Moody's  Manual  of  Corpora- 
tion Securities  of  1912  we  find  it  was  incorporated  December  4,  1901,  under  the  laws 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  purpose  of  producingand  canning  pineapples.  Planta- 
tions are  located  at  Wahiawa  and  Koolan,  Oahu,  Hawaii,  and  cannery  at  Honolulu. 
Capacity,  350,000  cases  of  canned  pineapples  per  annum;  production,  225,000  to 
350,000  cases  per  annum.  Owns  the  entire  $105,000  capital  stock  of  the  Koolan  Fruit 
Co.  and  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Products  Co.  (Ltd.). 
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Capital  stock.— Authorised,  $500,000;  outstanding,  $424,620;  par,  $20;  no  bonds. 
Stock  transferred  at  company's  office.  Dividends  nave  been  paid  as  follows:  1907, 
2  per  cent;  1908,  1909,  and  1910,  12  per  cent;  1911,  15  per  cent;  payments  last  day  of 
each  month  at  Honolulu. 

Operations,  years  ended  December  SI. 


Pack  cases. 

Net  profit. 

Dividends. 

Surplus  for 
year. 

\W7 

103,023 
206,312 
228,784 
221,025 

$105,628 

123,327 

120,868 

86,150 

S7,720 
48,000 
40,723 
50,054 

107,008 

1908 

75,327 

1909 

71,145 

1910 

35,196 

General  balance  sheet. — January  1,  1911:  Capital  stock,  $500,000;  bills  and  accounts 
payable,  $91,313;  undivided  profits,  $208,248;  total,  $799,561.  Contra:  Plantation, 
buildings,  equipments,  etc.,  $256,625;  Honolulu  plant,  $101,110;  treasury  stock, 
175,380;  Haiku  Fruit  <Sc  Packing  Co.,  $55,000;  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Products  Co. 
stock  account,  $9,954;  accounts  receivable,  $63,820;  merchandise,  $236,849;  cash, 
1823;  total,  $799,561. 

The  last  quotation  on  this  stock  of  which  we  have  knowledge  in  December,  1912, 
was  $44.50  per  share,  or  more  than  100  per  cent  above  its  par.  We  are  informed  that 
its  dividend  for  1912  was  18  per  cent. 

The  writer  did  not  have  time  before  the  committee  on  Monday  to  explain  that  the 
20  per  cent  rate  which  we  asked  for  is  to  be  assessed  on  the  foreign  cost,  and  not  on  a 
manipulated  and  built-up  value  as  is  possible  under  section  11  of  the  administration 
department  of  the  present  existing  tariff,  for  under  this  section  it  is  quite  possible — and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  been  actually  done — the  actual  foreign  costs  have  been  built 
up  100  per  cent  and  over. 

Respectfully  suggested  for  consideration. 

J.  S.  Johnson  Co., 
Per  R.  Tynes  Smith,  President. 

The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  At  the  hearing  you  so  courteously  accorded  me  on  Monday,  January 
20, 1913,  I  left  with  your  assistant  clerk  a  suggestion  as  to  an  entirely  new  article  of 
the  tariff,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

"Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

"House  of  Representatives t  Washington,  D.  C: 

"If,  in  the  case  of  any  country  or  dependency  of  any  country  having  independent 
control  of  its  own  fiscal  affairs,  it  can  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President 
that  not  leas  than  50  per  cent  of  the  importations  consist  of  the  domestic  products  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  shall,  by  proclamation,  grant  such  country  or  depen- 
dency of  a  country  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  of  the  regular  tariff  rates  on  the  domestic 
productions  of  such  country  or  dependency  of  a  country  when  imported  direct  into 
the  United  States,  provided  there  be  no  export  duties  levied  on  such  products. 

"Respectfully  suggested  for  consideration." 

but  had  no  opportunity  of  making  any  comment  on  same,  and  now  venture  to  add  a 
bit  of  argument  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  an  article  embodying  the  idea  suggested. 

Such  a  reciprocal  arrangement  as  proposed  would  be  a  powerful  incentive  to  the 
peoples  of  other  countries,  particularly  those  of  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South 
American  countries,  to  increase  their  purchases  of  goods  from  the  United  States,  and 
it  seemd  to  me  that  that  would  almost  certainly  develop  a  greatly  increased  com- 
merce with  those  countries.  The  only  instance  of  which  the  writer  is  aware  in  which 
such  a  provision  would  become  immediately  applicable  is  in  the  case  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  other  countries  would  promptly  seek  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  reduced  duties  offered  by  this  proposition. 

m  It  will  be  noted  that  some  such  simple  arrangement  as  this  would  avoid  all  ques- 
tion of  the  favored-nation  clause  in  our  treaties,  as  the  advantage  offered  would  be 
open  to  all  or  any,  upon  their  compliance  with  the  condition. 
Respectfully  submitted  for  consideration. 
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STATEMENT  BT  THOMAS  ROBEETS  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Preserved  Pineapple. 

Philadelphia,  January  11,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Meant  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  207.  Schedule  Q  of  the 
Payne- Aldrich  Tariff  Act,  and  in  particular  to  the  duty  on  canned  pineapple.  Under 
the  Dingley  Act,  which  preceded  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act,  pineapple  containing  not 
more  than  21  per  cent  of  total  sugars  was  admitted  upon  payment  of  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty.  Operating  under  schedule  G,  paragraph  270  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act, 
which  reads:  "Fruits  of  all  kinds  preserved  or  packed  in  sugar,  or  having  sugar  added, 
are  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  1  cent  per  pound,"  the  duty  was  increased 
about  150  per  cent.  In  other  words,  under  the  Dingley  Act  the  duty  varied  from  13 
cents  to  14  cents  per  dozen  and  produced  a  revenue  of  possibly  $150,000  to  the  United 
States  Government.  Under  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act  the  duty  on  the  same  size  tin  was 
about  37  cents  to  40  cents  per  dozen  and  was  so  heavy  that  it  prevented  its  importation. 

The  change  in  classification  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act  has,  as  Btated  above,  had  the 
effect  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  canned  Singapore  pineapple,  which  is  of  infe- 
rior quality  of  pineapple  to  that  packed  in  this  country  and  its  insular  possessions. 

Operating  under  the  Dingley  Act,  the  imports  of  Singapore  pineapple  in  1903  were 
77.614  cases  and  by  1907  had  increased  to  upward  of  290,000  cases. 

The  radical  increase  in  duty  levied  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act  was  so  severe  and 
so  oppressive  that  this  commodity  was  driven  from  the  American  market,  and  the 
imports  to-day  are  practically  nothing. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  in  revising  Schedule  G,  paragraph  207,  such 
portion  of  the  paragraph  that  relates  to  canned  pineapple  be  amended  to  read :  "Canned 
pineapple  preserved  in  its  own  juice,  shown  Dy  test  containing  not  over  21  per  cent 
total  sugars,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem/' 

Yours,  very  truly,  Thomas  Roberts  &  Co. 

Wm.  H.  Hahn. 

STATEMENT   OF  HON.  J.   E.   XALANIANAOLE   RELATIVE   TO 

PRESERVED  PINEAPPLES. 

The  chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

As  the  representative  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  I  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  committee  to  a  few  facts  regarding  the  pineapple  industry,  which  I 
hope  will  convince  you  that  the  present  tariff  should  not  be  reduced. 

The  pineapple  industry  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  amounted  to  practically  nothing 
at  the  tune  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  in  1898  and  it  has  grown  very  rapidly, 
the  output  for  the  calendar  year  1912  amounting  to  approximately  1,135,000  cases, 
or,  say,  about  27,000,000  cans,  and  of  a  value  of  approximately  $3,600,000. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  naturally  adapted  to  the  growth  of  pineapples,  but  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  business  has  been  due,  no  doubt,  to  a  considerable  degree  to  the 
protection  which  has  been  given  canned  pineapples  produced  within  the  tariff  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States  by  the  Dingley  and  Payne  Tariff  Acts,  which,  by  increasing 
the  price  of  the  very  cheap  product  from  Singapore  and  the  West  Indies,  has  made 
it  easier  for  us  to  introduce  our  more  costly  ana  nigher  priced  but  superior  product, 
and  largely  to  displace  these  products  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  full  faith  in  the  quality  of  our  product  and,  while  our  industry  is  young 
and  unseasoned,  yet  we  do  not  ask  any  special  favor  for  it,  but  we  desire  to  point  out 
and  to  have  the  committee  realize  fully  the  conditions  which  make  it  seem  to  us  only 
fair  and  reasonable  that  the  tariff  on  canned  or  preserved  pineapple  should  not  be 
reduced. 

Practically  all  of  the  material  which  we  use  in  turning  out  canned  pineapple,  as 
well  as  the  machinery,  etc.,  required,  are  at  present  protected  by  tariff  duties  and 
for  this  reason  in  many,  if  not  most,  instances  cost  us  more  than  the  same  materials 
would  cost  producers  of  canned  pineapple  in  other  pineapple-producing  countries, 
such  as,  particularly,  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  West  Indies. 

Chief  among  these  items  is  tin  plate,  second  sugar,  and  so  on  down  the  line,  includ- 
ing box  shooks,  cutlery,  machinery,  farm  implements,  rubber  gloves  (of  which  several 
thousand  dollars'  worth  per  annum  are  used  in  the  pineapple  canneries)  and  various 
other  materials. 
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While  the  following  point  may  not  have  any  bearing  on  the  subject,  yet  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  cost  of  labor  has  advanced  very  materially  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  during  the  past  few  years,  while  in  the  Straits  Settlements^  which  is  the  other 
principal  source  of  canned  pineapples,  the  rate  of  wages  for  labor  is  exceedingly  low, 
being  from  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  of  what  we  pay  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

However,  if  your  committee  decides  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  canned  pineapple,  the 
reduction,  I  believe,  should  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  amount  of 
reduction  of  duty  nuufo  in  the  various  materials  which  we  use,  particularly  those 
mentioned  above,  and  more  specifically  tinplate.  In  case  no  considerable  reduc- 
tions are  made  in  these  items,  I  would  tnink  that  it  would  be  scarcely  just  to  reduce 
the  tariff  on  preserved  pineapple,  whether  in  sugar  or  in  sirup. 

In  this  connection  I  would  call  to  your  attention  the  necessity  of  continuing  in 
effect  the  present  difference  of  classification  between  pineapple  preserved  in  its  own 
juice  and  pineapple  preserved  with  added  sugar,  sirup,  etc.  Under  the  Dingley 
Tariff  Act  there  was  considerable  litigation  over  tnis  matter,  particularly  as  to  the 
determination  of  what  constitutes  the  difference  between  pineapple  preserved  in 

t'uice  and  pineapple  preserved  in  sugar.    This  uncertainty  was  entirely  eliminated 
>y  the  wording  of  the  clause  in  the  Pavne  Tariff  Act. 

It  seems  clear  that  pineapple  containing  added  sugar  should  pay  a  higher  duty  than 
pineapple  preserved  in  its  own  juice. 

In  concluding,  I  would  point  out  that  the  pineapple  industry  is  an  industry  of 
•mall  concerns  and  independent  planters:  that  it  gives  employment  to  a  larger  num- 
ber of  citizens,  and  that  it  is  doing  considerable  in  the  way  of  diversifying  tne  inter- 
ests and  to  some  extent  the  land  holdings  of  the  islands. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  Kalanianaole,  Delegate  from  Hawaii. 

SUGGESTS  LOWER  BATE  FOR  CANNED  PINEAPPLE. 

Portland,  Oreo.,  December  20, 19 It. 
Hon.  Gborob  Chamberlain, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  August  15,  1911,  we  wrote  calling  your  attention  to  the  ridiculous 
tariff  in  effect  on  canned  pineapple  and  now  wish  to  reiterate  our  statements  at  that 
time.  Prior  to  the  Aldricn-Payne  tariff  the  duty  was  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  this 
article  and  thousands  of  cases  were  imported  into  the  United  States.  When  the 
duty  was  raised  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  1  cent  per  pound  it  naturally  precluded 
the  bringing  in  of  any  canned  pineapple.  Hence  there  has  been  none  imported 
from  Singapore  and  other  points  during  the  past  three  years.  Therefore  the  United 
States  Government  is  getting  no  revenue  from  this  article,  where  previously  it  did 
obtain  a  certain  amount  of  revenue.  The  raise  in  the  tariff  made  by  the  Aldrioh- 
Pavne  bill  we  maintain  was  not  a  tariff  but  absolute  prohibition  against  importation, 
giving  the  Hawaiian  growers  a  monopoly  of  the  canned  pineapple  business  and  en- 
abling them  to  obtain  higher  prices  for  their  goods  than  was  warranted  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  consumer.  If  this  article  is  to  be  taxed  at  all,  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  sufficient,  while  we  believe  this  article  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Will  you  kindly  let  us  know  if  some  action  can  not  be  taken  to  reduce  the  tariff 
on  this  article? 

Yours,  very  truly,  T.  M.  Stevens  &  Co.  (Inc.), 

By  T.  M.  Stevens. 
PARAGRAPH  275. 

Figs,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound;  plums,  prunes,  and  prunelles, 
two  cents  per  pound ;  raisins  and  other  dried  grapes,  two  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound;  dates,  one  cent  per  pound;  currants,  Zante  or  other,  two  cents 
per  pound;  olives,  in  bottles,  jars,  kegs,  tins,  or  other  packages,  containing 
less  than  five  gallons  each,  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon;  otherwise,  fifteen 
cents  per  gallon. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  L.  B.  PARSONS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  DRIED 
FRUIT  ASSOCIATION,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
Dried  Fruit  Association  of  New  York  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
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ing  changes  in  the  duties  that  are  now  levied  on  certain  dried  fruits, 
nuts,  and  beans.  As  importers  and  jobbers  of  these  commodities,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  pass  along  any  reasonable  duties  that  may  be 
assessed  by  adding  them  to  our  selling  price  and  so  collect  them  From 
the  ultimate  consumer.  It  may  reasonably  be  assumed,  therefore, 
that  we  approach  this  matter  from  an  unbiased  point  of  view.  How- 
ever wise  the  protective  duties  that  were  levied  on  such  domestic 
products  as  raisins,  prunes,  etc.,  may  have  been  in  the  beginning,  the 
excuse  for  continuing  them  on  the  ground  of  protection  no  longer 
exists,  for  the  export  tra'de  of  the  United  States  to-day  is  a  laige  factor 
in  the  dried-fruit  industry,  and  in  some  instances  a  controlling  one. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  changes  we  advocate  can  be  safely  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  revenue  alone. 

Many  of  the  items  on  which  we  ask  a  reduction  have  great  food 
value,  and  in  the  case  of  shelled  nuts  their  use  as  such  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  yet  in  many  instances  the  present  duty  is  equal  to 
from  75  to  100  per  cent  of  their  actual  value.  For  other  products, 
such  as  dates,  currants,  and  filberts,  we  are  wholly  dependent  upon 
foreign  production,  as,  owing  to  geographic  or  climatic  conditions,  all 
attempts  to  raise  them  here  nave  failed.  These  articles  have  all  emi- 
nent food  value  and  are  viewed  as  common  necessities  by  the  working 
classes,  while  all  pay  a  duty  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent  in  proportion 
to  their  value.  Beans  are  distinctly  a  poor  man's  food,  and  we  ask 
that  the  duty  be  reduced  at  least  by  the  amount  we  recommend. 

Based  on  what  we  believe  the  policy  of  the  new  administration  to 
be  in  the  line  of  reducing  tariff  taxation,  we  recommend  without 
further  comment  that  currants,  cleaned  or  uncleaned,  be  reduced  from 
2  cents  to  1J  cents  a  pound;  almonds,  shelled,  be  reduced  from  6  cents 
to  3  cents  a  pound ;  almonds,  in  shell,  be  reduced  from  4  cents  to  2  cents 
a  pound;  filberts,  in  shell,  be  reduced  from  3  cents  to  2  cents  a  pound; 
Gilberts,  shelled,  be  reduced  from  5  cents  to  3  cents  a  pound;  walnuts, 
shelled,  be  reduced  from  5  cents  to  3  cents  a  pound;  walnuts,  in  shell, 
be  reduced  from  3  cents  to  2  cents  a  pound;  figs  be  reduced  from  2\ 
cents  to  1  cent  a  pound;  raisins  be  reduced  from  2\  to  1  cent  a  pound. 

CANDIED  CITRON,   ORANGE,  AND  LEMON  PEELS. 

That  the  duty  be  readjusted  contingent  upon  any  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  sugar. 

Dates — that  they  be  made  free. 

Beans  and  peas — that  the  duty  be  reduced  from  40  to  25  cents  per 
bushel. 

Glac6  fruit  or  fruit  pulps — that  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  be 
changed  to  a  specific  duty  (equivalent)  of  3  cents  per  pound. 

SPECIFIC   VERSUS  AD   VALOREM  DUTIES. 

We  protest  against  the  imposition  of  ad  valorem  duties  on  food 
products.     However  equitable  such  a  method  may  be  as  applied  to 

(^articular  articles,  its  application  to  commodities  that  are  suDJect  to 
requent  and  sudden  changes  in  value  work  great  injustice  ana  hard- 
ship on  the  importers. 

The  present  law  provides  that  articles  covered  by  an  ad  valorem 
duty  shall  be  entered  in  the  custom  house  at  the  market  value  pre- 
vailing on  the  day  of  shipment  in  the  country  of  origin,  regardless  of 
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the  actual  purchase  price.  The  importer  is  seldom  \n  a  position  to 
state  with  airy  degree  of  accuracy  such  market  value,  and  acting  in 
entire  good  faith  and  on  his  best  judgment  he  may  undervalue  a 
shipment  that  will  subject  him  to  a  heavy  penalty,  or  overvalue  it, 
as  the  case  may  be,  so  putting  him  to  a  great  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  his  competitors. 

Great  discrepancies  in  the  actual  costs  are  inevitable,  due  to  changes 
in  crop  conditions.  Early  indications  may  point  to  a  full  crop,  while 
later  in  the  season  unfavorable  weather  may  change  the  outturn  to 
a  short  one.  The  importer  who  may  have  a  favorable  contract  exe- 
cuted early  in  the  season  is  mulcted  of  his  profit  under  the  present 
system  of  valuation  based  on  that  of  the  day  of  shipment.  Market 
values  at  a  particular  time  are  largely  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  as 
opinions  differ  so  will  valuations.  Under  the  present  system  of 
assessing  ad  valorem  duties  an  importer  is  forced  to  guess  as  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Government's  appraisers,  and  if  he  makes  a  bad  guess, 
no  matter  how  honest  he  may  be  in  his  attempt,  he  is  heavily  lined. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  France  and  Germany,  both  having 
long  and  wide  experience  in  the  administration  of  customs  laws,  have 
found  it  practical  to  impose  specific  duties  exclusively. 

We  suDmit  that  the  method  of  determining  valuations  outlined 
above  is  intolerable  and  can  be  corrected  by  a  change  to  specific 
duties,  which  will  have  the  added  advantage  of  greatly  simplifying 
the  customhouse  administration,  decreasing  the  Government  expense, 
and  without  necessarily  reducing  the  Government  revenue. 

Mr.  Needham.  You  do  not  ask  for  any  reduction  on  raisins  ¥ 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes;  raisins  from  2\  cents  to  1  cent. 

Mr.  Needham.  I  notice  you  stated  that  you  could  get  your  money 
back  by  adding  the  duty  to  your  price. 
•  Mr.  Fabsons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Needham.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  raisins  have 
been  sold  in  California  this  fall  for  less  than  the  duty  % 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  was  speaking  about  imported  raisins.  There  is  no 
duty  on  California  raisins. 

Mr.  Needham.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  California  raisins  sold  this  fall 
for  less  than  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Yes,  sir;  the  duty  is  2£  cents,  and  the  California 
raisins  sold,  in  the  sweat  box,  for  less  than  2\  cents. 

FIGS, 

BBIEF  ON  THE  FIG,  PBESENTED  BY  FEED  A.  HIKES,  BE  PEE - 
SENTIHG  THE  CHAHBEB  OF  COMMEBCE  OF  FBESNO,  CAL. 

Of  all  the  fruit  industries  of  California,  not  one  presents  the  unique  position  that  is 
occupied  by  that  of  the  fig.  For  yeare  the  industry  remained  practically  at  a  stand- 
still, largely  because  the  figs  produced  in  California  were  of  far  inferior  quality  to  those 
imported,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  never  entered  into  competition  with  this  delec- 
table food  article  from  Smyrna;  which  has  practically  held  a  monopoly  for  the  sale 
of  its  figs,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  throughout  the  world. 

Growers  of  fruit  fully  appreciated  the  fact  that  they  were  at  a  decided  disadvantage 
in  marketing  their  figs  because  they  did  not  compare  with  the  imported  fig  in  quality. 
It  was  generally  considered  that  a  section  of  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas  possessed  soil  and  climate  conditions  which  would  permit  the  growing  of  figB 
to  the  best  advantage  providing  the  same  variety  could  be  introduced  into  the  United 
States  as  was  grown  in  Smyrna. 
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The  attempt  to  bring  this  about  was  instituted  by  private  parties,  the  first  impor- 
tation of  cuttings  being  made  in  1882  at  a  very  heavy  expense,  and  as  these  trees 
never  gave  any  results  for  reasons  that  were  not  fully  understood  at  the  time,  another 
private  party,  at  a  very  heavy  outlay,  made  another  importation  of  cuttings  in  1886, 
out  these  trees  also  failed  to  produce  fruit  just  as  the  previous  importation  had  done, 
until  finally,  in  1900,  a  little  insect  called  the  blastophaga  {zrossorum,  without  which 
the  Smyrna  fig  can  not  be  grown,  was  successfully  established  in  an  orchard -in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  was  not  until  in  1901  that  the  first  genuine  Smyrna  figB  were 
grown  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  those  were  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  fully  equal 
to  the  imported  article.  The  same  conditions  which  have  prevailed  with  all  our 
fruit  industrial  development  obtained  in*  the  fig  industry  which  gives  promise  to  de- 
velop into  one  of  the  great  fruit  industries  of  the  West. 

In  the  beginning  people  were  slow  to  plant  without  greater  experience  as  to  results, 
and  it  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  they  have  realized  that  the  blastophaga  gros- 
sorum  has  become  thoroughly  acclimated  and  that  the  future  of  the  Smyrna  fig  in 
this  country  is  assured  commercially,  and,  provided  it  can  be  profitably  cultivated, 
the  industry  will  progress  with  rapid  strides.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  since 
the  raise  in  the  tariff  four  years  ago  more  than  4,000  acres  have  been  planted. 

The  United  States  imports  annually  about  10,000  tons  of  Smyrna  figB,  practically 
half  the  output  of  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  while  in  a  period  extending  over  10  yean 
California's  output  has  never  exceeded  5,000  tons,  and  as  a  rule  it  has  been  less  than 
that.  The  white  and  black  figs  generally  grown  were  not  up  to  the  standard  of  quality 
of  the  imported  fig,  and  although  they  were  sold  on  the  market  at  40  per  cent  to  60 
per  cent  less  than  the  imported  fig,  and  even  with  the  large  tonnage  imported  annually, 
the  price  was  maintained  at  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound  for  the  Smyrna  fig. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  only  possible  manner  in  which  this  price  will  be  reduced 
to  the  consumer  will  be  by  encouraging  the  planting  of  this  fig  in  this  country.  In 
the  event  the  duty  is  removed  entirely  from  imported  figs,  it  would  not  have  any 
tendency  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  fruit,  for  it  is  only  natural  to  infer  that  without 
competition  the  price  will  remain  as  it  is,  or  even  go  higher. 

Now  that  it  is  possible  to  secure  capital  for  the  planting  of  groves,  and  that  there  is 
a  tendency  of  growers,  large  and  small,  to  engage  in  this  new  industry,  which  has 
such  a  promising  future,  it  would  seem  too  bad  that  the  very  prop  on  which  it  stands 
should  oe  removed. 

A  fig  orchard  does  not  come  into  anything  more  than  ordinary  good  bearing  until 
it  is  six  years  old,  so  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  grower  must  have  returns 
from  his  product  far  above  those  which  might  be  expected  from  a  farm  devoted  to 
raising  annual  crops  from  the  beginning.  After  an  orchard  comes  into  bearing  the 
actual  expense  of  handling  the  crop  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20  per  ton.  The 
actual  expense  of  cultivating,  pruning,  irrigating,  and  fertilizing  is  $20  per  acre.  At 
the  least  calculation  a  fig  orchard  at  six  years  of  age  is  worth  not  less  than  $250  per 
acre;  figuring  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  together  with  the  overhead  charges,  an 
additional  $20  per  acre  would  be  added.  From  the  figures  given  above  it  will  be 
seen  at  a  glance  that  the  actual  cost  of  delivering  the  figs  to  the  packing  house  is 
3  cents  per  pound. 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year  our  labor  costs  twice  as  much  as  it  does  in  Smyrna.  Dur- 
ing the  harvesting  season  the  wages  are  four  times  greater  than  they  are  in  the  great 
fig  districts  of  the  Aleander  Valley,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  same  condition  exists  in 
our  packing  houses  where  the  figB  are  finally  prepared  for  market. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  United  States  Government  took  active 
steps  against  permitting  the  importation  of  any  Smyrna  figs,  due  to  the  uncleanly 
methods  whicn  were  followed  in  Smyrna  in  preparing  the  1ig  for  market.  These 
have  been  very  largely  corrected  now,  but  it  was  not  until  our  Government  instituted 
proceedings  that  any  attempts  were  made  by  the  Turks  to  change  their  methods, 
which  have  practically  been  the  same  over  a  period  of  many  years,  and  would  not 
have  been  altered  to-day  had  forcible  means  not  been  resorted  to  against  the  Turks, 
absolutely  prohibiting  the  entry  of  their  product  into  our  markets. 

There  is  not  a  farm,  large  or  small,  in  the  great  interior  valleys  where  the  fig  can 
not  be  grown  to  advantage.  With  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  large 
influx  of  people  from  countries  adjoining  the  Mediterranean,  additional  impetus  will 
be  given  to  this  industry,  for  it  will  give  employment  to  children  during  the  har- 
vesting season,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  harvest  his  fig  crop  without 
the  aid  of  outside  help. 

The  fact  that  the  figs  drop  from  the  trees  of  their  own  accord  and  do  not  have  to  be 
gathered  makes  it  possible  to  give  employment  to  children  during  their  vacation 
period,  which  is  the  time  in  which  the  fig  crop  is  being  gathered. 
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The  necessity  for  continuing  the  duty  of  2}  cents  per  pound  on  figs,  or  even  ad- 
vancing it  still  higher  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  industry  more  rapidly,  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  of  the  high  prices  at  Which  the  imported  figs  are  sold  in  the 
markets  to-day  and  which  will  unquestionably  continue  unless  they  are  regulated 
by  the  competition  of  the  home  product. 

The  withdrawing  of  the  duty  at  this  time  would  have  the  immediate  effect  of 
causing  a  cessation  in  the  planting  of  fig  orchards  and  in  removing  the  competition 
which  will  eventually  regulate  prices. 

There  is  no  question  that  enough  figs  can  be  produced  in  the  United  States  not  only 
to  supply  the  demand  of  our  own  markets,  but  to  make  us  exporters  of  figs  as  well 
if  proper  encouragement  is  given  growers  to  engage  in  this  industry. 

Undernoted,  we  quote  a  tew  figures  bearing  directly  on  the  conditions,  cost,  and 
the  profits  obtainable  from  the  fig. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  5,000  acres  in  bearing  in  California,  4,000  acres  not 
yet  in  bearing,  and  with  a  retention  of  the  tariff  as  it  stands,  or  making  it  even  higher, 
a  great  impetus  will  be  given  to  still  further  the  planting  and  developing  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  curing  of  the  crop  and  delivering  it  on  the  cars  in  bulk,  or  in  what  is 
known  as  sweat  boxes,  in  which  the  figs  are  dumped  loose,  is  $20  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds,  or  1  cent  per  pound. 

To  make  this  matter  somewhat  clearer,  we  would  explain  that  the  grower  and 
packer  of  figB  are  not  the  same.  The  figs  are  sold  just  as  they  come  from  the  drying 
grounds  to  tne  packer,  who  puts  them  up  in  merchantable  condition  for  market.  This 
adds  to  the  grower's  cost  21  cents  per  pound,  which  makes  the  actual  cost  for  placing 
the  figs  f.  o.  b.  cars  in  California  3}  cents  per  pound.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
freight  charges  of  1}  cents  per  pound. 

A  strong  reason  for  retaining  or  increasing  the  tariff  on  the  fig  is  the  fact  that  the 
output  of  the  improved  article  so  far  does  not  exceed  2,000  tons,  or  about  one-fifth 
part  of  the  quantity  imported  from  Turkey,  which  shows  the  vast  opportunity  there 
is  for  developing  this  great  industry,  which  if  once  destroyed  will  mean  the  loss  of 
competition  and  the  certainty  of  higher  prices  being  Charged  for  an  article  less  sani- 
tary and  no  better  in  quality. 

Figuring  on  an  average  production  of  1  ton  to  the  acre,  the  actual  profits  to  the  grower 
over  the  cost  of  cultivation  would  be  $10  per  ton,  the  average  selling  price  bemg  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $70  per  ton;  cost  of  cultivating,  $20;  cost  of  harvesting,  $20; 
interest,  etc.,  $20;  making  a  total  of  $60  per  ton  for  expense.  The  output  during  the 
past  two  years  has  been  from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  pounds  annually  of  all  varieties. 

RECAPITULATION . 

Let  us  see  what  the  effect  would  be  if  the  tariff  on  figs  was  taken  off.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Government's  income  would  be  reduced  $500,000  annually;  20,000,000 
pounds,  at  2}  cents  per  pound.  Then,  again,  it  would  absolutely  stop  the  further 
planting  of  the  trees,  which  would  give  the  importer  and  a  foreign  country  a  monopoly 
of  the  Smyrna  fig  industry  and  take  employment  from  thousands  of  working  people. 
I  can  hardly  see  now  that  would  help  any  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  except 
the  importer.  My  individual  case  will  illustrate  how  we  feel  about  it.  Two  years 
ago  ana  last  year  I  planted  360  acres  of  Calamyma  fig  trees,  which  will  come  into 
bearing  in  1915  and  1916.  During  the  past  summer  ana  fall  I  prepared — plowed  and 
leveled — 300  acres  more,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  for  planting  to  figs  this  month.  In  view 
of  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  tariff  I  delayed  the  painting  of  fig  trees  until  next 
planting  season  and  sowed  the  300  acres  to  red  oats  for  nay,  and  now  the  best  that  can 
happen  I  have  lost  a  year.  As  to  the  beneficial  result  of  the  tariff,  I  will  call  your 
attention  to  what  it  has  done  for  the  raisin  industry.  I  can  remember  when  we  had 
to  pay  25  cents  per  pound j  and  even  more,  for  raisins,  they  all  being  imported.  Then 
the  (jovernment  put  a  tariff  on  them.  California  got  busy,  and  to-day  Fresno  County 
alone  is  producing  100,000,000  pounds  a  year,  and  you  can  go  into  any  grocery  store 
and  buy  a  good  quality  of  raisins  for  from  5  to  10  cents  per  pound.  And  if  you  take 
the  duty  off  that  commodity,  I  tell  you  the  raisin  growers  will  be  obliged  to  pull  up 
their  vines  or  make  other  use  of  the  grapes,  as  the  price  this  year  is  2\  cents  per  pound 
and  the  duty  is  2}  cents. 

I  use  this  simply  as  an  illustration,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  same  result  can  be 
brought  about  in  the  fig  industry  if  you  will  only  give  us  time  to  get  started.    But 
we  must  have  at  least  the  protection  we  have  now,  and  if  you  made  it  3  cents  the  pro- 
duction will  increase  all  the  more  rapidly. 
I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 

Fred  A.  Hines, 
Representing  Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Fresno,  Cal. 
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PRUNES. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEINHABDTEB  ft  NORDIINGER,  NEW  YORK 

CITY. 

New  York,  January  14, 1918. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  to  the  proposed  revision  of  the  customs  tariff,  allow  us  to  suggest  the 
advisability  of  removing  the  import  duties  on  dried  prunes.  This  article  is  exported 
in  very  large  quantities  and  the  importations  amount  to  practically  nothing.  The 
import  duty  therefore  is  absolutely  useless.  This  fruit  can  only  be  imported  in  very 
exceptional  years  when  the  crop  in  California  is  a  failure,  and  at  such  periods  it  would 
be  a  hardship  for  the  poor  people  to  have  the  cost  of  this  healthy  fruit  increased,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  the  present  duty  remained  unchanged. 

We  would  also  think  it  better  for  the  importers  to  change  the  duty  on  lentils  from 
ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty.  The  importations  are  only  small  and  there  is  when 
prices  vary  quickly  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  correct  market  value  at  the  time  of 
shipment.  As  the  article  is  not  grown  m  this  country  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  the  importers  what  duty  you  assess  it  at  as  long  as  they  know  just  what  they  have 
to  pay.  On  basis  of  the  average  prices  during  the  past  five  years  a  duty  of  25  per  cent 
amounts  to  three-eighths  cent  to  one-half  cent  per  pound,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  a  duty 
of  one-fourth  cent  to  one-half  cent  per  pound  would  be  just  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  importers  and  do  away  with  all  questions  regarding  market  value. 

Trusting  that  this  will  have  your  attention,  we  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Steinhardter  &  Nordlinger. 

RAISINS  AND  CURRANTS. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  HON.  DENVER  S.  CHUBCH. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  SO,  1913. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen:  The  following  brief  is  hereby  submitted  by  the  undersigned  in  sup- 
port of  the  retention  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  rasins  and  Zante  currants. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Denver  S.  Church, 

Congressman  elect. 

RAISINS   AND  ZANTE   CURRANTS. 

Raisins  and  Zante  currants,  not  being  necessaries  of  life  but  more  in  the  nature  of 
luxuries,  should  bear  their  proper  and  equitable  burden  of  revenue  for  the  support 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  following  tabulated  statements  show  what  these  commodities  are  doing  in  this 
respect: 

Raisins. 


Year. 

California 
crop. 

Importations. 

Pounds. 

Revenue. 

1001 

Pound*. 

74,000,000 

106,000,000 

120,000,000 

76,000,000 

87,000,000 

95,000,000 

140,000,000 

130,000,000 

140,000,000 

112,000,000 

2,949,794 
5,636,001 
5,966,816 
5,959,100 
4,364,610 
12,071,605 
3,750,008 
8,640,248 
4,440,784 
4,801,309 
2,719,620 
2,896,975 

$73,745 

1902 

140,875 

1903 

149,145 

1904 

148,978 

1906 

109,115 

1906 

301,790 

1907 

93,750 

1908 

216,008 

1909 

111,020 

1910 

120,083 

1911 

67.991 

1912 

• 

72,880 
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Zante  and  other  currants. 


Year. 

Importations. 

Pounds. 

17,472,723 
32,668,033 
35,562,520 
35,285,096 
33,862,518 
37,819,020 
39,359,726 
38,366,444 
31,448,723 
35,107,390 
33,027,611 
33,054,109 

Rev*  uue. 

1901 

1249,454 

1902 

653,361 

1903 

711,250 

1904 

» 

706,702 
677,250 

1905 

1906 

756,380 
787,195 

1907 

1908 

767,329 
628,974 
702,148 

1909 

1910 

1911 

660,552 

1912 

661,082 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  a  healthy  competition  exists  in  the  raisin  market 
and  that  the  revenue  derived  from  this  commodity,  considering  its  quantity,  is  quite 
sufficient. 

In  considering  what  per  cent  of  the  raisins  consumed  in  this  country  are  imported 
the  importation  of  Zante  currants  must  be  figured,  as  they  are  nothing  more  or  leas 
than  a  seedless  raisin,  the  name  Zante  currant  being  misleading,  and  are  in  all  respects 
umilar  to  our  seedless  products.  The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  the 
teed  less-raisin  product  in  this  country  as  gathered  from  home  statistics,  which  amounts 
ure  included  in  the  first  above  tabulated  statement,  showing  full  amount  of  home 
product.  My  latest  figures  on  the  seedless-raisin  product  of  the  United  States  reaches 
(own  only  to  1909,  as  follows: 


Production  of  seedless  raisins. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

104 

36,000,000 
42,000,000 
48,000,000 

1907 

62,000,000 

105 

1908 

48,000,000 

06 

1909 

56,000,000 

Were  the  tariff  made  higher  on  raisins  and  Zante  currants  we  would  run  the  risk  of 
tutting  out  importations  and  thus  defeating  the  object  of  levying  the  tariff.  Also, 
ake  it  possible  for  a  domestic  monopoly  to  spring  up  and  fix  and  hold  an  arbitrary 
ice.  If  the  tariff  were  made  lower  it  would  kill  ournome  industry,  thereby  remov- 
g  competition  and  leave  the  American  consumer  at  the  mercy  of  the  shipper  across 
e  sea. 

If  raisins  are  now  sold  too  high  in  this  country,  it  is  the  result  of  the  operations  of  the 
id  die  man,  as  in  California,  the  home  of  our  domestic  raisin;  the  wholesale  price  to 
3  grower  this  year  is  2}  cents  per  pound,  best  variety.  Some  Years  the  producer's 
ice  runs  a  little  higher  than  this  and  sometimes  a  little  lower.  buring  the  six  years 
the  existence  of  the  California  Raisin  Growers  Association,  it  handled  the  bulk  of 
5  raisins  grown  in  California.  The  following  shows  the  values  received  by  the 
mer  during  those  years  under  what  was  considered  the  most  favorable  condition. 
ice  the  dissolution  of  this  association,  to  say  the  least,  the  value  of  raisins  to  the 
►ducer  has  not  been  increased,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  shown  by  the  selling  price 
3  year,  has  at  times  been  decreased: 


Raisin 

prices. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

Price 

paid  to 

growers. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

Price 

paid  to 

growers*. 

65,024,000 
52,410,750 
71,936,000 

Per  ton. 

$54.00 
86.00 
76.00 

1901 

54,106.592 
85.177.864 
97,011,106 

Per  ton. 
$60.00 

1902 

76.00 

1903 

48.00 
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The  average  net  price  for  the  six  years,  as  shown  above,  was  $66.66.  I  have  no 
home  record  other  than  that  showing  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  by  wholesale. 

My  chief  object  in  appearing  before  you  gentlemen  of  this  committee  is  to  assure 
you,  as  one  coming  from  the  very  heart  of  our  domestic  raisin  center,  Fresno,  Cal., 
that  any  tariff  manipulation  which  will,  in  any  substantial  manner,  lower  the  whole- 
sale price  of  domestic  raisins  to  the  grower  will  destroy  completely  our  home  product 
and  leave  our  American  market  open  to  a  foreign  monopoly. 

Raisin  growers  of  California  are  usually  small  farmers,  generally  good  citizens, 
conspiring  against  nothing  but  the  elements,  wind,  early  rains,  and  frost,  and  having 
no  combinations  among  them,  save  the  combination  of  rich  soil,  mountain  water,  ana 
abundance  of  sunshine,  which,  all  united,  make  my  district  the  natural  home  of  the 
raisin,  as  well  as  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  West. 

STATEMENT  BT  BESSIEE  &  CO.  (IffC.),  IffDIAffAPOUS,  IHD. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  13,  19 It. 
Hon.  Chas.  A.  Korbly,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sib:  We  note  that  more  or  less  tariff  agitation  is  being  discussed  bv  the 
present  Congress,  and  as  an  invoice  covering  an  importation  of  33,600  pounds  of  cur- 
rants from  Greece  has  just  been  cleared  by  us,  the  total  value  of  the  purchase  being 
$1,422.96,  on  which  we  paid  a  duty  of  $666;  freight  from  Greece  to  destination,  $178.29. 

With  a  little  investigation  you  will  find  that  99  per  cent  of  the  currants  used  in  the 
United  States  are  imported  directly  from  Greece.  Who  does  that  duty  of  $666,  there- 
fore, benefit?  Certainly  not  the  American  working  men,  as  very  little  labor  is  con- 
nected with  the  handling  of  currants;  in  fact,  we  import  them  in  the  uncleaned  state 
and  clean  them  in  this  country,  and  inasmuch  as  the  incoming  Democratic  Congress  is 
considering  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  as  advocated  in  their  platform,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  currants  are  one  of  the  items  that  should  be  allowed  to  enter  free. 

A  very  small  amount  of  currants  are  raised  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  the  consumption 
is  extremely  limited,  because  they  do  not  compare  with  the  quality  of  the  product 
imported  from  Greece.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  latter  country  has  perfect 
conditions  for  raising  and  curing  currants  that  are  not  available  elsewhere,  ana  seem- 
ingly all  attempts  to  raise  currants  elsewhere  .have  been  a  positive  failure. 

No  article  produced  in  the  United  States  can  possibly  take  the  place  of  currants  in 
various  usee,  and  consequently  free  entry  of  currants  could  not,  in  our  opinion,  affect 
any  other  American  products,  particularly  referring  to  raisins,  which  are  used  at  times 
in  connection  with  currants;  but  in  any  preparation  of  that  kind  currants  are  indis- 
pensable, the  flavor,  and  particularly  the  color,  being  of  an  entirely  different  nature. 

Of  course,  if  the  Government  needs  revenue  they  can  keep  up  the  duty  on  currants, 
but  they  will  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  consumer.  Therefore,  if  any  product  is 
to  be  taxed  for  revenue  or  production,  it  is  only  consistent  that  such  articles  be  luxu- 
ries, and  certainly  not  a  popular,  low-priced,  necessary  article  of  food,  used  in  every 
home  in  the  United  States,  and  not  produced  within  its  territory. 

Be  kind  enough  to  see  that  this  protest,  made  by  an  active  business  house, 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  committee. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Bessire  &  Co.  (Inc.), 

J.  P.  Bessire,  President. 

OLIVES- 

« 

BEIEF  FILED  BT  DB.  L.  J.  HUFF,  LOS  AHGELES,  CAL. 

New  York,  January  16, 1913. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  report  on  ripe 
olives,  and  have  it  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  your  hearings. 
Very  respectfully, 

Dr.  L.  J.  Huff. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Manufacturer's  Cost  of  Gamfornia  Rips  Olives. 

[Averages,  two  seasons'  costs.) 

Paid  to  grower  for  olives  on  trees  per  ton  {average) $62. 00 

Cost  of  picking;  $17.50;  superintendence,  freight,  hauling  to  deliver  at  factory, 
$17.35 34.85 

Average  cost  of  pickling  olives,  delivered  factory 96. 85 

Average  cost  pickling  fruit,  $96.85  ton,  per  gallon 302 

Manufacturing  expense  (includes  factory  labor  and  oupplies  and  materials, 

not  including  packages) 113 

Taxes,  interest,  general  expense  (general  expense  includes  labor,  office 

employees,  stationery,  postage,  telegrams,  etc.) 090 

Packages  and  labor  on  same  (includes  cans,  cases,  labels,  and  labeling)  . .      .  100 

Total  manufacturing  cost  per  gallon  (including  cost  of  fruit) 605 

Average  selling  price  per  gallon 8775 

Less  i 

Trade  discounts 087 

Gash  discounts  and  broke  ;r  e 017 

8elling  expense  (not  including  brokerage) 016 

Freight  on  finished  product 030 

.1500 

Average  net  selling  price .  7275 

Average  cost  of  manufacturing 6050 

Net  profit  per  gallon  (average) 1225 

Average  profit  per  ton  of  pickling  olives 39.  20 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Hufp, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

STATEMENT  BT  H.  G.  HEWCOMB,  PHILADELPHIA,   PA.,  RE- 
GARDING OLIVES. 

The  Olive  Importers1  Committee. 

Dear  Sir:  The  proposed  Payne  tariff  increases  the  duty  on  olives  in  bulk  from  15 
to  20  cents  per  gallon.    (Par.  271,  p.  84,  line  4.) 

We  ask  a  reduction  to  10  cents  per  gallon  in  order  to  multiply  the  consumption 
of  small  olives  among  people  of  moderate  means.  Given  the  opportunity,  we  can 
make  that  trade  so  large  as  to  completely  absorb  any  olives  produced  in  America,  if 
they  are  ever  successfully  grown  and  offered  green  aired.  Under  a  specific  duty  of 
20  cents  per  gallon,  the  ad  valorem  rate  on  small  olives  amounts  to  133  per  cent;  hence 
that  trade  has  not  been  promoted  among  the  middle  classes. 

During  the  last  10  years  the  average  importations  of  Spanish  olives  in  bulk  have  been 
about  1.600,000  gallons.  To  the  importing  bottler,  olives  in  bulk  are  a  raw  material, 
upon  wnich  during  the  same  period  they  have  expended  for  American-made  bottles, 
corks,  and  other  material  about  $1,200,000  annually,  and  paid  out  in  salaries  and 
wages  about  $500,000  per  year.  The  component  part  of  the  finished  product  is  of 
American  manufacture.  The  green-cured  Spanish  olive  is  noncompetitive  with  any 
other  olive. 

The  average  revenue  for  10  years  under  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  gallon  has  amounted 
to  about  $240,000,  equaling  about  36  per  cent  of  the  value  oi  the  raw  material,  made 
np  from  about  1,000,000  gallons  of  large  and  medium  size  olives,  and,  say,  600,000 
gallons  of  small  olives.  The  Ways  and  Means  Comndttee  estimate  that  under  the 
proposed  duty  of  20  cents  per  gallon,  which  is  an  adva  ce  of  33  per  cent,  the  importa- 
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tions  will  remain  the  same  as  in  1906.  This  is  misleading,  because  it  makes  the 
possibility  of  selling  small  olives  just  that  much  less,  when  it  amounts  to  133  per  cent 
on  small  sizes. 

Clearly,  a  better  revenue  producer  would  be  a  rate  of  10  cents  per  gallon,  under  which 
it  would  be  quite  possible  to  import  4,000,000  gallons,  reversing  the  present  percent- 
ages of  sizes,  and  consisting  of,  say,  1,750,000  gallons  of  large  and  medium  size  olives 
and  2,250,000  gallons  of  small  olives,  and  giving  a  revenue  of  $400,000  instead  of  $240,- 
000.  Such  a  rate  would  make  more  revenue,  enlarge  the  use  of  bottles,  cases,  labels, 
etc.,  and  give  the  consumer  more  olives  for  a  given  sum,  while  affording  employment 
for  many  more  people  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  C.  Newcomb, 

Chairman  Olive  Importers1  Committee. 

Condensed  facta  about  the  olive  industry- in  the  United  States. 

Value  of  Spanish  olives  annually  imported,  freight  paid $760, 000 

D uty  thereon 240, 000 

Value  of  American-made  bottles,  cases,  labels,  etc.,  annually  used  in  the 

finished  product 1,200,000 

Salaries  and  wages  per  annum  to  American  citizens 500, 000 

Profit  of  the  industry 300,000 

Total  of  the  industry  in  Spanish  olives 3, 000, 000 

American  bottles  annually  filled  in  the  United  States 25, 000, 000 

Above  figures  show  the  imported  Spanish-grown  olive  is  the  raw  material  used  in 
the  American  industry  of  bottling  olives. 

This  raw  material  can  not  be  furnished  by  California  under  any  circumstances,  the 
California  olive  being  unsuitable  for  bottling. 

To  increase  the  American  olive  bottling  and  allied  industries  we  submit  the  duty 
on  Spanish  olives  should  be  reduced  to  10  cents  per  gallon.  These  olives  are  not 
produced  here. 

Average  quantity  annually  imported  during  10  years,  gallons 1, 600, 000 

Approximate  quantity  imported  campaign  1907-8,  gallons 2, 750, 000 

Average  annual  revenue  to  the  United  States  at  15  cents  per  gallon $240, 000 

Estimated  annual  importations  under  a  tariff  of  10  cents  per  gallon,  gallons .  4, 000, 000 

Estimated  revenue  to  the  Government  at  10  cents  per  gallon $400, 000 

Quantity  California  so-called  green-cured  olives  producible  under  present 

acreage,  gallons 30, 000 

Revenue  to  the  Government None. 

Dingley  bill  duty,  15  cents  gallon  in  bulk  equals  on  large  olives  15  per 

cent;  small  olives,  per  cent 100 

Payne  bill  duty,  20  cents  gallon  in  bulk  equals  on  large  olives  20  per 

cent;  small  olives,  per  cent 133 

Fairer  rate  asked  for,  10  cents  gallon  in  bulk  equals  on  large  olives  10  per 

cent;  small  olives,  percent 67 


olives. 

Philadelphia,  January  10, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Confirming  my  letter  of  to-day  in  respect  to  olive  oil,  and  the  statements 
made  by  Dr.  Huff,  of  Ix>s  Angeles,  Cal.,  before  your  committee  on  the  7th  instant,  I 
beg  to  supplement  a  few  statistics  which  I  trust  you  may  find  helpful  when  you  come  to 
the  hearing  of  Schedule  G  in  respect  to  olives. 

I  have  understood  that  the  California  producers  will  send  a  representative  to 
Washington  to  ask  for  a  retention  or  an  increase  of  the  present  duty. 

The  following  statifttics  are  based  on  the  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  No.  12,  series  of  1911,  page  1878, 
and  the  Annual  Review  of  the  California  Fruit  Grower  of  August  14,  1912,  of  which 
a  copy  is  inclosed  in  the  accompanying  letter; 
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In  1910  the  importation  was  4,555,975  gallons,  while  the  California  authority  states 
their  production  for  that  year  was  1,000,000  gallons,  a  total  of  5,555,975  gallons.  The 
California  production  then  appears  to  have  been  21.81  per  cent  of  the  quantity  im- 
ported, and  practically  18  per  cent  of  the  consumption, 

In  1911  the  importation  was  3,044,947  gallons;  the  California  production  is  stated 
to  have  been  1,150,000  gallons,  a  total  quantity  for  consumption  of  4,194,947  gallons. 
The  California  production  therefore  was  equal  to  37.76  per  cent  of  the  foreign  importa- 
tion, or  equal  to  27.41  per  cent  of  the  entire  quantity  for  consumption. 

The  Cafifornians,  however,  in  speaking  of  pickled  olives,  do  not  make  it  clear  to 
your  committee  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  them  are  olives  which  could  possibly 
enter  into  competition  even  with  the  smaller  and  inferior  sizes  of  the  Spanish  olive. 
I  estimate  that  not  over  3  per  cent  of  the  California  production  consists  oi  olives  cured 
after  the  manner  of  the  Spanish  olives,  and  then  they  are  only  of  very  small  sizes. 
It  is  likely  that  97  per  cent  of  their  entire  consumption  consists  of  ripe  olives,  generally 
put  up  in  tins,  so  that  it  seems  to  me  their  production  of  olives  which  compete  with 
the  Spanish  olives  does  not  exceed  3  per  cent — it  may  possibly  run  to  5  per  cent. 
I  have  many  times  tried  to  get  statistics  from  California  as  to  the  relative  proportions 
of  ripe  and  green  olives,  but  everyone  seems  reluctant  to  give  statistics.  I  therefore 
be$  to  suggest  that  when  the  representative  appears  before  you,  it  would  be  well  to 
go  into  this  matter.  I  think  it  very  doubtful,  however,  if  you  will  get  the  California 
representative  to  admit  that  they  produce  from  18  to  27  per  cent  of  the  entire  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States,  because  to  admit  that  would  be  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  no  claim  for  an  "infant  industry."  Equally,  if  they  can  produce  such  a 
percentage  for  consumption,  it  is  clear  that  there  must  have  been  an  incentive  for 
such  a  cultivation  and  that  the  profit  warrants  the  outlay.  If  that  is  the  case,  the 
force  of  their  argument  as  to  the  protection  of  an  " infant  industry"  and  the  constant 
cultivation  without  profit,  doesn  t  seem  to  follow  the  customary  good  business  sense 
of  the  California  producer.  If  after  thirty  years  they  can  produce  only  3  to  5  per 
cent  of  the  quantity  of  green  olives  which  are  imported,  then  no  protection  is  needed, 
because  thirty  years  is  long  enough  to  show  whether  they  can  produce .  That  they 
can  produce  a  small  olive  which  will  make  oil  and  which  can  Ibe  cured  when  ripe, 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  if  their  productions  amount  to  anything  like  the  quantity 
indicated  in  the  California  Fruit  Grower,  they  are  no  longer  a  baby,  and  need  no 
protection: 

There  is  a  difference,  however,  between  the  California  ripe  olives  put  up  in  tins, 
with  very  little  cost  for  labor  (and  almost  all  of  that  mechanical),  as  compared  with 
the  bottling  of  Spanish  olives,  requiring^  an  immense  amount  of  American  material 
and  affording  employment  to  thousands  "of  people  throughout  the  country.  I  have 
before  me  a  list  of  all  the  known  manufacturers  of  oil  and  curecB  of  olives  in  Cali- 
fornia, consisting  of  some  29.  Against  these  are  to  be  counted  perhaps  200  bottlers, 
of  Spanish  olives  in  the  United  States;  and  these  are  bottlers  of  importance,  drawing 
large  quantities  of  glass,  corks,  labels,  caps,  boxes,  packing  material,  etc.,  from  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  and  paying  much  better  wages  to  the  people  who  do  the  work 
than  are  paid  by  the  California  producers  to  the  people  wno  work  for  them.  The 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  therefore,  should  go  to  the  bottlers  of  Spanish 
olives  instead  of  to  the  29  California  houses,  many  of  whom  do  not  produce  eating 
olives  at  all,  but  only  manufacture  oil. 

Yours,  truly,  H.  C.  Newcomb. 

olive  OIL. 

Philadelphia,  January  )0,  19 M. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Wat/sand  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  in  which  you 
acknowledge  receipt  of  mine  of  the  3d  in  respect  to  olives. 

This  is  toe  third  campaign  in  tariff  agitation  when  I  have  had  occasion  to  oppose 
the  California  producers,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  in  each  of  those  campaigns  it  has 
appeared  to  me  that  the  California  representatives  intentionally  misrepresent  the 
facts  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  their  constant  cry  being  for  protection  to  an 
"infant  industry"  which  was  making  them  no  money,  and  the  result  in  the  tariff  laws 
seems  to  indicate  that  their  statements  were  accepted. 

I  believe  that  your  committee  is  seeking  to  get  absolute  facts,  and  that  the  truth 
is  the  only  thing  which  will  eventually  win  out, 
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I  see  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  January  8,  that  Dr.  L.  J.  Huff,  of 
Los  Angeles,  appeared  before  your  committee  on  the  7th  instant,  protesting  against 
any  lowering  of  the  duty  on  olive  oil,  saying  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  successful 
operation  of  orchards  in  his  State  that  the  duty  remain  as  at  present,  that  the  manu- 
facturers'profit  on  olive  oil  is  only  15  cents  per  gallon,  and  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  Mr.  Hill,  he  says  that  California  produces  about  5  per  cent  of  the  oil  used  in  the 
United  States^  and  protection  is  needed  to  aid  the  " infant  industry.' ' 

This  poor  "infant  has  been  shoved  into  the  arms  of  the  maternal  Government  for 
about  35  years,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  poor  mother  must  be  awfully  tired,  be- 
cause I  see  the  weight  has  increased.  According  to  the  annual  review  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Grower,  published  December  14,  1912,  under  the  heading  of  "Olive 
industry  progressing,"  I  find  the  statement  that  in  1910  California  produced  about 
800,000  gallons  of  olive  oil,  and  that  in  the  same  year  the  United  States  imported 
over  3.500,000  gallons.  The  same  authority  states  that  in  1911  the  California  produc- 
tion oi  olive  oil  was  920,000  gallons,  while  nearly  4,500,000  gallons  were  imported. 
In  checking  up  these  figures  by  the  Summary  of  Commerce  ana  Finance  in  the  United 
States,  No.  12,  of  the  series  of  1911-12,  I  find  on  page  1884  that  the  imports  in  1912 
were  3,702,210  gallons,  which,  added  to  the  announced  production  of  California  of 
800,000  gallons,  produces  a  total  for  consumption  of  4,502,210  gallons.  Therefore,  if 
the  consumption  amounts  to  what  has  been  imported  and  what  was  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  production  of  California  was  17.32  per  cent  and  not  5  per  cent,  as  stated 
by  Dr.  Huff. 

Using  the  same  authority,  I  find  that  in  1911  the  importation  was  4,405,827  gallons, 
to  which  add  the  California  production  for  that  year  of  920,000  gallons,  and  we  have 
a  total  for  consumption  of  5,325,827  gallons,  so  that  the  production  of  California  that 
year  was  17  per  cent. 

If  the  "  infant "  can  produce  17  per  cent,  there  must  have  been  a  cause  for  such  a 
large  cultivation  of  olive  trees,  and  that  cause  can  only  be  a  promised  profit.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  California  olive  oil  sells  at  a  much  higher  price  than  imported  oil  of 
a  better  quality,  therefore  I  think  it  should  be  estabUshea  that  the  profit  is  only  15 
cents  per  gallon  before  it  is  accepted  by  your  committee  as  being  a  fact,  because 
if  Dr.  Hun  states  the  production  was  only  5  per  cent  when  the  statistics  show  it  was 
17  per  cent,  he  is  either  poorly  informed  or  seeks  to  mislead.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
well  to  investigate  the  other  figures  he  gives. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  the  argument  is  a  good  one  when  not  backed  up  by  statis- 
tics, particularly  when  the  statistics  available  disprove  the  assertion. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  article  from  the  California  Fruit  Grower  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  H.  C.  Nbwcomb. 


OLTVE   INDUSTRY   PROGRESSING. 

The  olive  has  had  a  checkered  career  in  California  since  its  first  appearance  here, 
when  the  Franciscan  fathers  planted  in  their  mission  gardens  the  olive  trees  brought 
from  Spain.  It  has  passed  through  periods  of  inflation  when  planting  was  general 
even  in  sections  where  the  climate  and  location  were  altogether  unsuitable,  and  it 
has  gone  through  other  times  of  depression  when  planting  has  stopped,  and  many  of 
the  trees  previously  planted  have  been  rooted  out. 

Inexperience  in  cultural  methods  and  in  the  best  ways  of  preparing  the  oil  and  the 
picklea  olives  are  among  the  obstacles  which  have  had  to  be  overcome  by  the  Califor- 
nia olive  growers,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  decade  that  the  industry  has  been  put 
upon  a  firm  financial  footing  and  has  taken  its  place  among  the  important  activities 
of  the  State.  Tariff  protection  of  both  the  olive  and  the  oil  has  done  much  to  help 
the  olive  growers  to  keep  afloat,  but  the  greatest  benefit  has  resulted  from  the  regula- 
tions of  the  pure-food  laws,  which  have  barred  from  sale  the  cheap  adulterated  oils 
(foreign,  but  adulterated  in  this  country  for  the  most  part),  with  which  the  pure 
product  found  it  impossible  to  compete. 

With  greater  skill  in  raising  and  preparing  the  olives  gained  from  experience,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  tariff  ana  pure-food  laws,  olive  growing  has  lately  taken  a  fresh 
start.  Planting  has  been  going  on  actively  during  the  past  season  in  localities  which 
have  proved  their  fitness  for  it,  new  pickling  and  oil-expressing  plants  have  been 
established,  and  the  price  of  olives  has  risen  very  materially.  So  inadequate  has 
been  the  supply  to  fill  the  demand  that  contracts,  five  or  even  ten  years  in  advance, 
have  been  made  by  some  of  the  large  pickling  interests  for  the  crops  from  a  considerable 
acreage. 
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California  is  to  be  given  credit  for  originating  the  practice  of  pickling  and  canning 
the  ripe  olive,  a  product  for  which  there  is  a  constantly  widening  market,  and  is  also 
entitled  to  the  palm  for  producing  the  purest  olive  oil  obtainable. 

The  olive  industry  in  California  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  that  there  is  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  it  to  crow  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  production  here  with  the 
import  figures.  In  1910  California  produced  about  800,000  gallons  of  olive  oil,  and  in 
the  same  year  (1909-10)  the  United  States  imported  over  three  and  a  half  million 
gallons,  principally  from  Italy.    The  California  output  of  pickled  olives  was  a  million 

Sons  in  1910,  and  the  imports  (1909-10)  amounted  to  over  four  and  a  half  million 
55,975)  gallons,  of  which  the  main  part  was  brought  from  Spain. 
1911  shows  about  the  same  contrast;  in  that  year  the  California  production  of  olive 
oil  was  920,000  gallons,  while  nearly  four  and  a  half  million  gallons  were  imported 
(1910-11),  and  of  pickled  olives  California  produced  1,150,000  gallons,  while  the 
imports  (1910-11)  amounted  to  over  3,000,000  gallons. 


January  28,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  to  refer  to  pages  2766  and  2769  of  the  hearings  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  under  Schedule  G,  and  the  statements  made  and  tables  filed 
by  Dr.  L.  J.  Huff,  of  Los  Angeles,  in  respect  to  manufacturers'  cost,  selling  price, 
and  profit  on  California  ripe  olives  for  an  average  ot  two  seasons;  also  to  one  of  my 
previous  communications  on  the  subject,  suggesting  it  would  be  well  for  your  commit- 
tee to  prove  up  figures  stated  by  the  California  producers  of  olives. 

I  would  advise  that  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  price  list  published  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Olive  Growers'  Association,  for  their  "Sylmar"  brand  of  ripe  olives,  under  date  of 
January  1 ,  1913,  they  having  two  marks,  the  ' '  White  Label "  and  "  Blue  Label. ' '  The 
"White  Label"  is  listed  in  quart  tins,  at  $10.50  per  2  dozen  cans.  As  there  are 
3  gallons  of  olives  to  the  dozen  cans,  the  price  then  for  the  "White  Label"  is 
$1.75  per  gallon,  and  for  their  "Blue  Label,"  which  is  listed  at  $6.50  in  quart  cans 
or  per  3  gallons,  the  price  is  $1.08  per  gallon.  The  average  price  in  quart  tins  for 
the  two  brands,  then,  is  $1.41  per  gallon. 

Packed  in  gallon  tins,  12  to  tne  case,  the  price  for  the  "White  Label"  is  $18  per  case, 
or  $1.50  per  gallon,  and  for  the  "Blue  Label"  $12  per  case,  or  $1  per  gallon,  the  average 
for  the  two  being  $1.25  per  gallon.  From  this  price  list  there  is  a  discount  of  1  per 
cent  for  cash  in  10  days. 

On  page  2769  Dr.  Huff  states  that  their  average  selling  price  per  gallon  for  Cali- 
fornia ripe  olives  is  $0.8775,  from  which  he  deducts  $0.15  for  trade  discounts,  cash 
discounts,  freight,  brokerage,  and  other  selling  expenses,  leaving  $0.7275  as  the  net 
selling  price.  On  this  basis  he  figures  a  net  average  profit  for  the  two  seasons  of  $0.1225 
per  gallon. 

Comparing  with  the  above  the  price  list  of  the  Los  Angeles  Olive  Growers' Asso- 
ciation (which  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  there)  the  selling  price  on  gallon  tins 
is  $1.25,  from  which  deduct  $0.6050,  their  cost  of  manufacturing,  and  $0.15,  their 
cash  and  trade  discounts,  freight  brokerage,  and  other  selling  expenses,  or  a  total 
of  $0.7550,  and  the  net  profit  appears  to  be  $0.4950,  in  gallon  tins.  In  quart  tins, 
with  an  average  selling  price  tor  the  two  brands  of  $1.41,  deducting  their  cost  of 
10.7550,  the  net  profit  is  $0.6250 — materially  different  from  the  profit  they  show  of 
10.1225.    I  shall  De  glad  to  send  you  the  price  list  if  you  wish  to  see  it. 

They  also  state  that  they  pay  to  the  grower  for  his  olives  on  the  trees  an  average 
of  $62  per  ton.  Compared  with  this  I  have  to  advise  that  my  statistics  of  the  prices 
paid  Spanish  growers  for  green  olives  during  the  last  15  years  show  an  average  of 
$160  per  ton.  This  price,  in  Spain,  is  paid  to  the  grower,  the  curer  picking  and 
carting  the  olives  to  the  curing  warehouses.  As  the  California  growers  receive  only 
162  per  ton  for  their  olives,  whereas  the  Spanish  growers  receive  $160  per  ton  for 
theirs,  it  is  a  clear  case  that  the  California  olives  are  not  of  as  good  quality  as  the 
Spanish. 

I  again  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Calif ornians  refer  to  ripe  olives, 
whereas  the  Spanish  olives  are  green.  The  production  of  green  olives  in  California 
amounts  to  practically  nothing  and  they  are  unknown  to  tne  bottling  trade  in  this 
country  as  a  going  product;  from  time  to  time  they  have  been  presented  for  inspection, 
but  none  of  the  bottlers  have  been  able  to  use  them  for  the  reason  that  they  are  small 
in  size,  not  uniform  in  color,  and  of  doubtful  keeping  quality.    I  can  not  impress 
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too  strongly  upon  your  committee  that  the  infinitesimal  quantity  of  green  olives 
they  produce  cuts  no  figure  whatever  in  competition  with  the  Spanish  olives.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  do  not  produce  and  sell  in  the  United  States  ripe 
olives  in  competition  with  the  California  ripe  olives.  They  are  two  distinct  classes 
of  trade;  although  both  are  sold  by  grocers,  California  green  olives  are  not  found  on 
the  grocers'  shelves,  and  Spanish  ripe  olives  are  not  found  on  the  gorcers'  shelves. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

H.  C.  Newcomb. 

LETTER  OF  0.  H.  MILLEE,  OF  THE  SACBAMEffTO  (CAI.)  VALLET 

DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  January  24,  1913. 
Hon.  Wm.  Kettner, 

2965  Union  Street,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Dear  Mr.  Kettner:  The  board  of  directors  and  advisory  committee  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Development  Association,  at  a  meeting  held  fast  Saturday,  January  18, 
directed  me  to  write  to  you  and  ask  your  support  of  the  existing  tariff  on  olives  and 
olive  oil.  We  understand  that  there  is  under  consideration  by  Congress  a  plan  to 
make  quite  a  reduction  on  the  tariff  on  these  products. 

As  you  no  doubt  know  olive  oil  and  pickled  olives  are  rapidly  gaining  favor  with 
the  American  people.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  California  product,  which  is  noted 
for  its  pureness  and  healtnfulness.  We  believe  that  California  olives  ^ind  olive  oil 
stand  to-day  recognized  as  superior  in  quality  to  any  imported  product.  The  industry 
is  rapidly  expanding  through  the  planting  of  young  orchards,  and  the  output  of  this 
State  will  be  multiplied  several  times  witnin  the  next  few  years. 

We  are  reliably  informed  that  because  of  the  great  difference  in  wages  paid  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  Europe  and  on  account  of  the  greater  cost  of  transportation  from  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Atlantic  coast  over  that  from  Europe  to  the  same  points,  foreign  olive  oil 
and  olives  can  be  laid  down  in  this  country,  freight  and  duty  paid,  at  about  e^ual  the 
cost  of  California  olives  on  the  trees.  It  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  no  competition 
under  such  conditions.  If  the  duty  were  to  be  eliminated  or  even  reduced  it  could 
only  result  in  seriously  crippling  or  wiping  out  this  industry  in  California. 

As  a  representative  from  the  State  of  California  the  Sacramento  Valley  Develop- 
ment Association  trusts  that  you  will  give  careful  and  serious  consideration  to  these 
facts,  and  as  one  interested  in  the  progress  of  California  industries  we  ask  you  to  work 
and  vote  against  any  reduction  on  this  duty. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Sacramento  Valley  Development  Association, 
O.  H.  Miller,  Secretary. 

SUGGESTION  EEGAEDING  GROUND  OLIVES. 

December  20,  1912. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  provision  be  made  in  the  revision  of  the 
agricultural  schedule  for  the  admission  of  olives  when  ground  with  the  kernels  and 
fit  only  for  the  manufacture  of  oil,  free  of  duty. 

This  article  is  commonly  known  in  producing  centers  as  the  pulp  of  the  olive. 
This  material  is  made  from  the  olives  that  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oil.  The 
only  process  of  manufacture  that  it  goes  through  is  to  grind  it  with  the  pits,  preparatory 
to  pressing,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  be  properly  packed. 

I  recently  imported  a  sample  parcel  of  this  material,  which  was  returned  by  the 
appraiser  at  this  port  as  "olives,  and  assessed  at  15  cents  per  gallon,  the  rate  appli- 
cable on  a  carefully  selected  and  handled  edible  product,  and  manifestly  not  intended 
to  apply  to  any  such  material  as  imported. 

I  forward  you  by  mail  a  small  sample  of  this  material  which  bears  the  label  "  Pulp 
of  olive,  No.  7721."  This  sample,  of  course,  has  aged,  as  this  importation  was  made 
in  March,  1912,  but  it  will  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  material  consists  of,  and 
clearly  shows  that  it  is  of  no  value  except  for  remanufacture. 

Yours,  very  truly,  M.  B.  Snivelt. 
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STATEMENT  REGARDING  OLIVE  INDUSTRY  Iff  CALIFORNIA. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  20,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  this  day  in  receipt  of  a  night  letter,  a  part  of  which  I  am  requested 
to  send  to  your  committee  to  consider  during  the  hearing  on  olives.  This  I  quote 
below: 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  January  18,  19 IS. 
Hon.  Wm.  D.  Stephens^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Twenty  years'  experience  California  in  orchard  business  has  shown  needs  olive 
industry.  We  are  growing  11.000,000  trees  in  nursery  and  only  2,000,000  in  the 
orchards  now.  If  tariff  is  left  on  olive  oil  and  pickles  this  State  will  produce  20  to 
100  times  present  production.  E.  W.  Ebmann,  Oroville,  Cal.,  leading  olive  pickler 
and  oil  manufacturer,  publicly  stated  San  Francisco  recently  that  there  are  3,000.000 
acres  California-Arizona  land  available  for  olive  culture;  rest  of  world  only  3,500,000 
acres.  Only  28.000  acres  are  now  planted,  but  thousands  of  acres  are  being  prepared 
for  spring  planting.  This  is  certainly  an  infant  industry  and  if  present  tariff  is  retained 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  will  be  planted  next  five  years.  Will  soon  be  in  bear- 
ing, giving  employment  to  thousands  of  laboring  men  and  homes  to  people  not  requir- 
ing large  investment  like  lemon  and  orange  orchards.  Process  of  pickling  and  mak- 
ing oil  continually  improving.  As  soon  as  Panama  Canal  is  open  will  have  advantage 
immigration  from  European  countries  now  growing  olives  and  will  help  to  produce 
cheaper.  Olives  can  be  planted  from  Chico  and  Oroville  to  San  Diego  and  in  great 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  also  southern  Arizona.  If  olive  industry 
encouraged  will  become  greatest  fruit  industry  Pacific  coast.  Olive  oil  and  pickle& 
at  present  prices  more  or  less  luxury  and  should  pay  revenue.  Doubtful  if  benefit 
any  reduction  tariff  will  be  given  ultimate  consumer.* 

Tsaiah  Martin, 
President  Gibraltar  Investment  Co. 

Kindly  consider  the  above,  and  oblige, 

Yours,  truly,  Wm.  D.  Stephens. 
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Grapes  in  barrels  or  other  packages,  twenty-five  cents  per  cnbic  foot  of  ca- 
pacity of  barrels  or  packages. 
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Lemons,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound;  oranges,  limes,  grapefruit, 
shaddocks,  or  pomelos,  one  cent  per  pound. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  W.  G.  TEMPLE,  OF  TAMPA,  FLA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Temple.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
came  here  to  represent  a  body  of  men  to  whom  the  salvation  of  the 
citrus  industry  means  their  life.  In  view  of  what  has  transpired  with 
the  witness  who  preceded  me  I  wish  to  say  that  the  first  vote  I  ever 
cast  was  for  Groyer  Cleveland  and  that  the  last  vote  I  ever  cast  was 
for  Woodrow  Wilson.  But  as  I  have  sat  here  and  listened  to  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Skinner,  gentlemen,  I  must  confess  I  am  reminded 
of  the  occasion  when  Nero  fiddled  and  watched  Rome  burn. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  represent  people  to  whom  this  thing 
js  their  very  life,  and  to  see  it  ridiculed  in  the  way  it  has  been,  I  fed 
it  strongly. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  see  nothing  ridiculous  in  the  statement  I  made 
that  we  have  six  times  as  much  exports  as  imports? 
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Mr.  Temple.  Gentlemen,  your  platform,  on  which  we  voted  and 
to  which  you  have  referred,  stated  that  you  opposed  the  Republican 
system  of  taxation  because,  among  other  things,  under  its  operation 
the  American  farmers  and  laboring  men  are  the  largest  sufferers, 
while  in  the  interests  that  I  represent  the  farmers  and  the  laboring 
men  are  the  sole  beneficiaries  01  this  special  tariff. 

In  your  platform  you  stated: 

We  recognize  that  our  system  of  taxation  is  intimately  connected  with  the  business 
of  the  country,  and  we  favor  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  principles  we  advocate  by 
legislation  that  will  not  injure  or  destroy  legitimate  industry. 

I  have  before  me  an  alleged  interview  with  Mr.  Underwood,  of 
Alabama,  published  in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Underwood  said,  and,  Mr.  Underwood,  I  hope  you 
are  correctly  quoted: 

If  you  make  your  tariff  rates  balance  the  difference  in  cost  at  home  and  abroad, 
including  an  allowance  for  difference  in  freight  rates,  and  stop  there,  the  tariff  will  be 
competitive.    It  will  permit  the  growth  of  free  competition. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  true,  but  I  do  not  think  it  true  that 
you  have  that  condition  here  now,  with  exportation  and  American 
consumption  running  into  many  millions  of  dollars  and  importations 
fallen  off  from  $3,000,000  down  to  about  $100,000.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  tariff  is  prohibitive,  protecting  producers'  profits,  and  not 
competitive. 

Mr.  Temple,  I  would  like  very  much  for  you  to  suggest  to  the  com- 
mittee what  would  be  a  competitive  rate  whereby  we  may  get  a 
reasonable  amount  of  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Temple.  Mr.  Underwood,  that  is  all  I  ask,  and  that  is  all  my 
people  ask.  If  it  is  true  that  foreign  labor  is  very  much  lower  than 
our  own,  that  their  cost  to  produce  under  present  conditions  are  suf- 
ficiently lower  on  the  labor  item  alone,  and  their  cost  of  transporta- 
tion is  sufficiently  below  our  cost  of  transportation  to  make  our  pres- 
ent tariff  no  more  than  enough  to  offset  that  difference,  which  is 
the  case,  am  I  not  justified  in  supposing  I  am  in  the  house  of  my 
friends  and  that  they  will  protect  us  or  recommend  protection  to  that 
extent  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  this  about  the  matter,  because 
I  do  not  want  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  to  misunderstand 
mv  attitude: 

^WTien  you  come  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  it  is  not 
only  labor  cost;  that  is  sometimes,  when  the  labor  cost  is  a  great 
deal,  one  of  the  entailer  factors  in  solving  the  problem.  The  man- 
agement, the  man  at  the  head  of  a  plantation  or  of  a  factory — his 
brains  are  worth  sometimes  a  great  deal  more  than  all  the  difference 
in  labor  cost,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  man  of  executive 
ability  and  gets  work  out  of  his  labor  and  accomplishes  results.  I 
think  that  is  eminently  true  of  all  agricultural  questions.  What  we 
want  to-day  is,  in  arranging  this  tariff,  and  I  think  what  the  committee 
wants  to  do,  and  especially  in  reference  to  oranges,  is  to  get  a  reason- 
able amount  of  importation,  so  we  can  get  a  reasonable  amount  of 
revenue.  That  is  what  we  expect  from  the  duty.  You  must  take 
that  portion  of  competition.  My  people  in  Birmingham,  who  make 
iron  and  steel,  I  expect  to  take  reasonable    ompetition.    I  expect 
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some  of  these  other  gentlemen  to  stand  that  reasonable  competition. 
Certainly  $100,000  worth  of  competition  is  not  sufficient  in  these 
United  States. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  was  your  time  you  were  taking,  and  not  charging 
it  to  me  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  have  given  you  a  copy  of  my  brief,  with  the  original 
documents. 

William  Chase  Temple,  of  Tampa,  Fla.;  temporary  address,  New  Willard,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  appears  as  the  accredited  representative  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange, 
»  cooperative  nonprofit  association  of  Florida  citrus  growers,  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  also  as  the  accredited  representative  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  with  a  prayer  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  present  tariff  on  citrus  fruits  he  permitted  to  remain 
as  it  is  and  unchanged,  alleging  that  while  in  five  years  from  the  present  time  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  citrus  tariff  might  he  possible,  that  at  the  present  time  any  material  reduc- 
tion in  said  tarff  would  mean  the  destruction  and  abandonment  of  the  Florida  citrus- 
industry,  which  industry  represents  an  investment  of  nearly  $100,000,000  and  an 
annual  value  of  product  of  $16,000,000  at  the  present  time,  with  a  sufficient  citrus- 
fruit  producing  capacity  in  acreage  now  planted  to  amount  to  $50,000,000  annually. 

The  citrus  industry  of  Florida  as  a  commercial  enterprise  dates  back  to  the  late 
BBventies  of  the  past  century,  the  first  semiofficial  statistics  showing  that  Florida's 
production  of  citrus  fruit  of  which  record  was  made  was  1884-85,  at  which  time  there 
were  600,000  boxes  produced.  (See  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture  report  of 
1911.)  This  increased  steadily  to  the  season  1893-94,  when  4,250,000  boxes  were 
shipped  from  the  State  of  Florida.  The  crop  of  1894-95  was  variously  estimated  at 
from  5,000,000  to  6,000.000  boxes,  but  practically  the  entire  crop  left  on  the  trees 
the  28th  day  of  December,  1894,  was  destroyed  by  freeze,  and  so  many  of  the  trees 
were  destroyed  that  the  crop  the  succeeding  year,  1895-96,  was  only  147,000  boxes. 
This  continued  to  increase  gradually  up  to  the  present  time,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  crop  1912-13  will  amount  to  8,000;000  boxes  of  citrus  fruits,  having  a  value  esti- 
mated of  $16,000,000  f.  o.  b.  cars  packing  houses  in  Florida. 

No  close  estimate  of  the  acreage  planted  to  citrus  fruits  in  the  State  has  ever  been 
kept,  but  from  the  best  sources  of  information  available  it  appears  that  in  1908  there 
were  at  that  time  60,000  acres  of  citrus  trees  growing  in  Florida,  and  the  new  planting 
from  1906  to  1912,  inclusive,  amounts  to  25,000  acres,  making  at  the  close  of  1912 
85,000  acres  of  citrus  fruits  growing  in  Florida.  Arrangements  have  already  been  made 
for  the  planting  of  15,000  acres  additional  in  the  year  1913,  which  should  make  at  the 
close  of  1913, 100,000  acres  of  citrus  fruits  in  Florida,  provided  the  present  citrus  tariff 
ifl  not  interfered  with. 

It  costs  from  $600  to  $1,000  per  acre  to  bring  a  citrus  grove  to  bearing,  the  variation 
depending  on  the  land  selected,  the  price  paid  therefor,  and  the  cost  of  clearing  it. 
Of  thifl  amount  of  from  $600  to  $1,000  per  acre,  70  per  cent  represents  labor.  The  value 
of  the  citrus  groves  in  Florida,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  1913  should  be  approximately 
185,000,000,  of  which  nearly  $60,000,000  represent  the  labor  that  has  been  put  on  them. 
These  groves  are  owned  by  approximately  8,000  growers,  and,  allowing  five  persons  to 
the  family,  makes  40,000  people  dependent  directly  on  the  income  from  these  groves 
for  their  living  as  owners  and  members  of  owners'  families.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
vast  amount  of  labor  required  in  handling  the  groves,  picking,  hauling,  and  packing 
the  crop,  selling  the  crop,  the  manufacture  of  crate  material  and  other  packing  mate- 
rial will  bring  the  total  amount  up  to  possibly  100,000  people,  directly  and  indirectly 
dependent  on  the  Florida  citrus  industry  for  their  living.  For  data  as  to  crops  from 
year  to  year  see  the  Annual  Report  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
1911;  also  the  various  biennial  bulletins  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  State 
of  Florida. 

COST  TO  FSODUCB. 

,  Domestic. — At  the  present  time  the  cost  to  bring  a  box  of  oranges  to  maturity  averages 
k  the  State  of  Florida  about  50  cents  a  box.  Of  this  amount  65  per  cent,  or  30  to  35 
<*nts  a  box,  is  labor.  The  present  bearing  capacity,  average  per  acre,  of  the  groves  in 
Florida  is  about  100  boxes.  This  should  De  300  boxes  per  acre,  and  will  be  in  a  few 
years.  Many  of  the  older,  better  cared-for  groves  show  now  in  excess  of  300  boxes 
per  acre  i>nT!vft1  production.    I  have  seen  a  grove  with  1,100  boxes  to  the  acre, 
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and  I  have  seen  a  single  tree  with  300  boxes  of  oranges  on  it  in  a  single  crop.  In 
addition  to  the  50  cents  a  box  cost  to  produce  (which  50  cents  does  not  include 
interest  on  the  grove  nor  any  portion  of  tne  cost  to  bring  the  $rove  to  bearing,  nor  the 
cost  of  the  grove  itself),  the  average  cost  of  picking  oranges  is  about  9  cents  a  box,  all  of 
which  is  labor.  The  average  cost  to  haul  the  oranges  to  the  packing  house  from  the 
groves  is  6  cents  per  box,  of  which  4  cents  a  box  is  for  labor,  making  a  labor  cost  per  box 
on  fruit  delivered  on  wagons  at  the  packing  house  of  45  cents  a  box.  The  cost  of 
handling  the  fruit  from  the  wagons  delivered  at  the  packing  house  into  the  cars  at  the 
packing  house  will  average  45  cents  per  box  additional,  of  which  about  one-half,  or  22 
cents  a  box,  is  labor,  thus  making  a  total  labor  cost  of  65  to  68  cents  a  box  of  the  oranges 
(including  the  raising  of  them),  loaded  in  cars  ready  for  transportation  to  market,  out  of 
a  total  cost  of  $1.10  a  box. 

The  freight  from  packing  houses  to  destination,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Florida 
Citrus  Exchange  on  the  total  shipments  by  it  out  of  the  State  of  Florida  for  the  season 
191 1-12,  was  65.7  cents  j>er  box,  or  a  total  cost,  delivered,  of  $1,757  a  box  for  the  entire 
shipments  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  for  the  season  of  1911-12.  (See  signed 
statement  of  the  traffic  and  claim  manager  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  dated  Jan. 
3,  1913:  file3T76.) 

Foreign. — The  Daily  Consular  Trade  Report  issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  January  23, 1912,  deals  largely  with  citrus  production  in  the  Valencia 
district  of  Spain.  This  report  is  based  entirely  on  the  Spanish  box  of  oranges,  which 
weighs  165  pounds  net,  and  the  costs  given  hereafter  referring  to  foreign  production 
divide  the  box  cost  given  in  this  consular  report  by  two,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  82J 
pounds  of  oranges  net  per  box.  The  California  box  only  avergaes  72  pounds  net  per 
Sox,  therefore  the  Spanish  box  contains  two  and  three-tenths  California  boxes  in  net 
fruit.  This  consular  report  shows  that  it  costs  the  growers  in  the  Valencia  district, 
including  all  charges  of  every  nature  and  kind,  including  the  rental  for  land — which 
amount  of  rental  per  acre  ($35  to  $50)  is  higher  than  the  average  profit  per  acre  made 
by  the  Florida  citrus  grower— 31  cents  a  pox  on  the  82}  pounds  box  to  produce  on  the 
trees.  The  same  report  showes  that  these  oranges  can  be  and  are  taken  from  the  trees, 
hauled,  packed,  and  delivered  on  board  ship  for  35  cents  a  box  more,  including  all 
labor  ana  material,  making  a  total  cost  of  66  cents  per  box  f.  o.  b.  shipping  port,  and 
that  the  ocean  freight  to  New  York  city  is  25  cents  a  box  additional,  making  a  total 
cost  of  91  cents  per  box  delivered  in  New  York,  as  against  the  cost  of  Florida  citrus 
fruits  of  $1.75  per  box  delivered. 

Adding  to  the  91  cents  foreign  cost,  delivered  in  New  York,  72  cents  per  box  duty, 
makes  a  cost  for  the  Valencia  oranges  of  $1.63  on  board  vessel  New  York,  duty  paid, 
as  against  $1.75  from  Florida  producing  points  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  or  a  lower  cost  for 
the  foreign  product  delivered  New  York  of  12  cents  a  box,  even  after  paying  the  duty, 
than  the  Florida  product. 

8ELUNO   PRICK. 

The  accompanying  statement  from  the  cashier  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange 
shows  that  the  total  amount  received  by  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  for  the  three 
years  of  its  existence  for  all  its  citrous  fruits,  f.  o.  b.  cars  packing  houses,  Florida, 
amounts  to  $1.63  per  box,  this  covering  total  shipments  of  more  than  3,000,000  boxes 
of  citrous  fruits  for  those  three  years,  to  which  add  the  65  cents  average  transportation 
charge,  which  will  show  a  total  amount  received  for  the  sales  of  the  Florida  Citrus 
Exchange  of  $2.28  per  box  f .  o.  b.  destination  for  the  three  years.  As  the  foreign  goods 
can  be  brought  in,  as  shown,  at  a  cost  of  $1 .63  per  box,  including  duty,  this  shows  that 
the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  has  averaged  for  its  citrous  fruits,  delivered,  65  cents  per 
box  more  than  the  cost  to  import  foreign  oranges,  even  including  the  duty  of  72  cents 
a  box. 

As  the  figures  previously  given  show  that  it  costs  the  Florida  grower  $1.75  to  deliver 
his  fruit  and  that  he  has  sold  it  for  the  three  years  at  an  average  of  $2.28  per  box,  deliv- 
ered, there  remains  an  average  profit  of  53  cents  a  box  to  the  grower  for  bis  fruit,  from 
which  must  be  deducted  the  selling  cost  of  approximately  15  cents  per  box,  leaving 
a  net  profit  to  the  Florida  grower  on  the  trees  of  38  cents  a  box,  average,  lor  the  entire 
three  years  life  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange. 

This  amount  of  profit  is  too  small  and  should  be  50  cents  a  box  net  profit  to  the  grower, 
which  amount  of  50  cents  a  box  net  profit  to  the  grower  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange 
hope*  to  receive  for  its  growers  as  an  average  on  this  year's  crop.  In  order  to  do  bo, 
however,  it  will  have  to  increase  its  aver:»<n»  selling  price  for  this  year  12  cents  a  box 
above  that  of  the  average  of  the  preceding  three  years,  which  would  make  the  average 
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delivered  price  of  Florida  citrous  fruits  $2.40  a  box,  in  order  to  produce  for  the  Florida 
grower  the  50  cents  a  box  net  profit  on  the  tree  that  he  should  have  to  make  a  fair 
return  on  his  investment.  As  it  only  cost  the  foreign  grower  $1.66  a  box,  including 
duty,  to  lay  his  fruit  down  at  Atlantic  seaboard  points,  the  Florida  citrous  grower  will 
have  to  receive  74  cents  a  box  more  for  his  fruit  in  open  competition  with  the  foreign 
fruit  at  Atlantic  seaboard  points  than  the  cost  of  the  foreign  ffuit  to  import,  includ- 
ing duty. 

WHERE  THE   DIFFERENCE   COMES  IN   COSTS. 

Labor. — As  shown,  of  the  $1.10  that  it  costs  the  Florida  citrus  grower  to  put  his  fruit 
on  board  cars  Florida  packing  houses,  from  60  to  70  cents  a  box  of  this  is  for  labor.  The 
Daily  Consular  Report  already  referred  to  gives  in  the  Valencia  district  in  Spain — 
average  day's  wage  for  women,  20  to  30  cents;  for  men,  40  to  50  cents.  In  Florida 
women  are  only  employed  in  the  packing  houses,  and  the  wages  paid  them  are  as  high 
as  those  paid  the  men  for  similar  work.    How  far  the  women  are  employed  in  the 

fvves  in  Valencia  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  men's  wages  for  grove  work  in 
lorida,  even  in  the  dull  season,  are  not  less  than  $1.50  a  day,  or  from  three  to  four 
times  higher  than  the  price  paid  for  Valencia  labor  for  men.  In  the  harvest  season, 
which  is  the  busy  season  here,  we  are  obliged  to  pay  in  Florida  $1.50  a  day  minimum 
for  the  cheapest  labor,  up  to  as  high  as  $5  a  aay  for  the  most  skilled  labor  in  the  handling 
of  citrus  fruits.  An  expert  and  careful  picker  commands  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  day. 
An  expert  and  careful  grader  commands  $3.50  per  day,  while  expert  packers  will  earn 
as  high  as  $5  per  day.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  assume  that  on  an  average,  the  Florida 
citrus  labor  earns  at  least  four  times  as  much  per  day  as  the  schedule  of  labor  charges 
shown  in  the  Daily  Consular  Report;  therefore,  if  the  labor  in  Florida  could  be  secured 
at  the  same  rate  per  day  as  the  Spanish  labor,  our  labor  cost  of  66  cents  a  box  could  be 
reduced  to  from  one-quarter  to  at  least  one-third  of  this  amount,  or  a  saving  of  from  45 
to  51  cents  a  box. 

Transportation  costs. — As  the  Daily  Consular  Report  shows  a  transportation  cost 
from  Valencia  ports  to  New  York  to  be  25  cents  a  box,  and  as  the  average  transporta- 
tion of  the  Florida  fruit  is  shown  to  be  65  cents  a  box,  there  is  a  further  discrimination 
against  the  Florida  product  of  40  cents  a  box  in  transportation  charges,  making  a 
total  handicap  of  labor  and  transportation  of  approximately  85  to  90  cents  a  box  against 
Florida  fruits  in  favor  of  the  imported,  or  more  than  the  total  amount  of  duty  now  in 
force  and  asked  to  be  continued  by  the  Florida  growers. 

TARIFF  PROHIBITIVE? 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  present  duty  on  citrus  fruits  is  a  prohibitive  duty, 
and  the  only  reason  that  is  given  for  such  a  statement  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  very 
■mall  importation  of  foreign  fruit.  I  beg  to  differ  from  this  deduction,  as  the  premise, 
I  think,  is  a  false  one.  The  statistics  herein  given  show  that  at  the  average  price 
received  by  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  for  its  products,  delivered,  for  the  last  three 
yean,  the  importers  can  furnish  their  fruit  at  a  cost  of  65  cents  a  box  less  than  this 
average  price  received,  and  pay  the  present  duty;  and  I  would  beg  to  suggest  that 
instead  of  the  present  duty  being  prohibitive,  the  fact  stands  out  clearly  that  a  profit 
of  65  cents  a  box  to  the  importer  is  not  in  his  opinion  sufficient  to  warrant  him  in 
undertaking  to  deliver  his  fruit  in  the  United  States,  and  if  65  cents  a  box  profit  is 
not  a  sufficient  profit  to  induce  him  to  ship  in  here  when  50  cents  a  box  profit  is  all 
that  the  American  producer  asks,  it  would  seem  that  the  importer  therein  brands  him- 
self as  being  greedy,  grasping,  and  desirous  of  a  profit  far  beyond  that  expected,  de- 
manded, or  required  by  the  American  grower.  And  this  should  be  in  itself  an  indica- 
tion to  your  honorable  body  of  what  would  take  place  should  the  American  citrus  in- 
dustry be  entirely  wiped  out  and  the  consumer  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  importer. 

If  65  cents  a  box  is  so  meager  a  profit  for  the  importer  that  it  is  not  attractive,  and 
he  bad  it  all  his  own  way,  without  the  home  competition  to  keep  his  prides  down, 
what  amount  of  profit,  do  you  suppose,  would  he  demand  on  his  goods  if  he  could  set 
his  own  price,  without  domestic  competition  to  keep  it  within  reasonable  limits? 

ORBED,    NOT  TARIFF,    "PROHIBIT8." 

These  figures  plainly  show  that  the  prohibition  against  imported  oranges  is  that  of 
greed  of  the  importer  for  inordinate  profit,  rather  than  the  very  modest  amount  of 
tariff  now  existing  and  requested  by  the  domestic  producer. 
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WILL  THE  FLORIDA  CITRUS  INDUSTRY  EVER  BE  ABLE  TO  OPERATE  WITH  A  SUBSTANTIAL 

•     REDUCTION   OF  THE  FRE8ENT  TARIFF? 

• 

My  opinion  is  that  if  all  goes  well,  and  no  such  disasters  occur  within  the  next  Ave 
years  as  did  occur  in  1894-95  in  Florida,  that  in  five  years  time  the  Florida  citrus  in- 
dustry will  have  becqjne  sufficiently  developed  to  permit  the  cutting  of  the  present 
tariff  in  half  without  seriously  disturbing  the  future  of  the  industry,  and  my  reason  for 
this  is  that  economies  can  be  shown  as  follows: 

BCONOMIB8. 

First.  At  the  present  time,  the  average  cost  to  produce  a  box  of  oranges  on  the  trees 
at  maturity  is  50  cents  a  box,  and  the  average  profit  necessary  for  the  grower  is  50 
cents  a  box,  making  a  total  of  $1  per  box  on  the  trees  for  mature  fruit.  The  present 
production  is  slightly  less  than  100  boxes  to  the  acre,  and  the  50  cents  a  box  net  profit 
on  the  trees  to  the  grower  will  show  a  net  profit  of  $50  per  acre  for  the  grower,  or  just 
about  the  rent  per  acre  in  Valencia. 

The  normal,  the  natural  average  bearing  capacity  of  a  fully  mature  grove,  properly 
cared  for,  should  be  300  boxes  to  the  acre.  This  amount  of  fruit  per  acre  can  be 
produced  in  Florida  at  a  cost  of  30  cents  a  box,  and  if  in  addition  to  this  90  cents  a 
box  cost  the  grower  had  a  net  profit  of  25  cents  a  box,  it  would  show  him  $75  per 
acre  net;  and  30  cents  a  box  cost  added  to  the  25  cents  a  box  profit  would  show  a 
total  price  of  55  cents  a  box  on  the  trees  that  the  grower  should  receive  for  his  fruit. 

This,  in  itself,  would  mean  a  reduction  of  45  cents  a  box  from  the  present  amount 
that  the  grower  must  have  to  show  a  net  profit  of  $50  per  acre,  and  the  45  cents  a  box 
so  saved  could  be  taken  directly  from  the  present  tariff  without  injury  to,  or  at  least 
without  destruction  of,  the  industry  and  without  cutting  the  existing  rate  of  wages. 

Second.  It  costs  much  less  to  pick  a  crop  of  fruit  that  will  run  300  boxes  to  the 
acre  than  one  that  will  run  100  boxes  to  the  acre,  for  the  fruit  is  thicker  on  the  trees, 
and  more  boxes  per  man  per  day  can  be  picked,  as  he  has  to  shift  his  ladder  and  tools 
less  often.  I  have  seen  groves  at  the  present  time  where  the  cost  for  picking  alone 
was  30  cents  a  box,  owing  to  the  crop  being  very  thin  and  scattered. 

Third.  New  plantings  are  being  made  with  more  and  more  judicious  selection  of 
location  with  reference  to  packing-house  centers,  so  that  in  the  new  plantings  the 
haul  of  the  fruit  from  the  trees  to  the  packing  houses  will  be  less  expensive;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  experiments  are  being  made  with  automobile  trucks  instead  of  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  for  transporting  fruit  from  the  groves  to  the  packing  houses,  which 
appear  to  show  very  material  saving  on  the  hauling  charges. 

Fourth.  I  think  a  spread  of  the  cooperative  ideas  of  handling  and  marketing  the 
fruit  of  the  growers  by  the  growers'  own  organizations,  and  the  central  packing  house 
idea,  are  becoming  more  and  more  developed,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  10  years1 
time  from  50  to  60  packing  houses,  judiciously  distributed  over  the  citrus  area  of  the 
State,  will  be  better  able  to  handle  30,000,000  boxes  of  fruit  than  the  present  five  or 
six  hundred  packing  houses  are  able  to  handle  8,000,000  boxes  of  fruit;  and  this  will 
mean  increased  efficiency,  better  work,  and  a  lessened  cost  of  packing  the  fruit. 

Fifth.  If  the  transportation  companies  can  be  induced  or  forced  to  give  to  the  Florida 
citrus  growers  the  same  ton  per  mile  rate  that  the  transcontinental  lines  now  give  to 
1  he  California  growers,  their  transportation  charges  can  be  cut  in  half;  so  that  probably 
in  10  years'  time,  under  the  natural  growth  and  development  of  the  business,  the 
Florida  grower  might  be  able  to  compete  with  the  importer  with  only  a  sufficient 
amount  of  tariff  to  suit  even  the  importer's  demand  or  without  any  tariff  at  all.  But 
that  time  certainly  is  not  yet,  and  certainly  will  not  be  for  some  years,  although  it  is 
perfectly  reasonable  that  it  may  be  in  the  near  future. 

Under  the  head  "  Tariff — Prohibitive  "  ?  I  have  gone  into  this  mat- 
ter, as  you  will  see. 

Mr.  James.  The  other  man  who  preceded  you,  in  behalf  of  the 
orange  growers,  said,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  the  labor  cost  was 
60  per  cent.  I  notice  in  this  brief  you  say  30  cents  to  35  cents  a  box 
is  labor  t 
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Mr.  Temple.  A  gentleman  on  the  stand  this  afternoon  referred  to 
cultural  cost,  that  meaning  labor,  fertilizer,  and  mules  to  produce  it. 

Mr.  Jambs.  You  read  from  the  Democratic  platform  awhile  ago  and 
said  you  voted  for  an  equivalent  between  the  cost  here  and  elsewhere. 
You  did  not  read  all  of  that  platform  i 

Mr.  Temple.  I  read  the  portion  of  it  that  I  was  using  as  a  basis  for 
thinking  this  situation  would  be  handled  on  the  tariff  principles  in 
which  I  believe. 

Mr.  James.  I  will  read  a  part  of  it: 

We  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Democratic  Party  that  the  Federal 
GoTernment  under  the  Constitution  has  no  right  or  power  to  impose  or  collect  tariff 
duties  except  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and  we  demand  that  the  collection  of  such 
taxes  shall  oe  limited  to  the  necessities  of  Government,  honestly  and  economically 
administered. 

Do  you  not  think  the  part  you  did  not  read  is  the  reason  why  we 
ought  to  try  to  get  a  revenue  out  of  a  luxury  t 

Mr.  Temple.  Mr.  James,  I  am  not  here  to  question  this  committee, 
but  am  I  to  believe  that  you  believe  if  you  cut  the  tariff  off  of  citrus 
fruits  altogether  that  you  would  get  a  revenue  from  importation  of 
citrus  fruits  ? 

Mr.  James.  No;  and  I  am  not  talking  about  taking  it  off  altogether. 
We  are  considering  where  we  can  get  revenue,  and  we  want  to  get 
revenue  from  those  things  that  are  not  needed  by  the  poor  people 
upon  which  to  subsist. 

Mr:  Temple.  Is  it  merely  a  sparring  in  logic  that  you  are  indulging 
in  or  are  you  seeking  information  ? 

Mr.  James.  No,  sir;  I  want  the  information. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  the  average  price  for 
which  we  have  sold  for  the  last  three  years  is  65  cents  per  box  at  the 
port  of  New  York  more  than  foreigners  even  now  can  bring  their  citrus 
fruits  in  and  pay  the  present  duty.  Under  present  conditions  they 
have  not  brought  their  products  in  here  in  quantities.  Now,  if  jrou 
cut  the  tariff  it  may  be  that  you  could  induce  them  to  come  in,  having 
a  greater  leeway,  even  equal  to  our  entire  profits.  I  have  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  invested  in  this  industry,  and  while  to  do  this  would 
not  ruin  me.  perhaps,  yet  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people  who  nave  their  all  invested  in  or  are  dependent  upon  this 
industry  who  would  be  ruined. 

Mr.  James.  What  returns  do  you  get  on  that  investment  ? 

Mr.  Temple.  I  am  under  oatn  and  rather  not  answer,  but  I  will 
tell  you  if  you  insist. 

Mr.  James.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  will  say  this,  it  is  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  are  an  agriculturist  ? 

Mr.  Temple.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  philanthropist. 

The  question  was  asked  awhile  ago  about  the  difference  between 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  oranges.  I  have  had  prepared  this 
information  for  Chicago!  New  York,  ^Philadelphia  (the  cheapest  plac* 
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on  earth  in  which  to  live),  and  Pittsburgh,  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week.     I  will  give  them  to  you: 

Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  orange*,  per  dozen,  Jan.  16,  19 IS. 


Place. 


Retail 


Chicago 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Average  price 


The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment,  if  you  will  allow  me.  I  do  not 
want  my  good  Democratic  friends  in  Florida  to  misconceive  our  posi- 
tion. We  are  going  to  put  some  of  these  things  on  the  free  list  in 
order  to  give  the  people  of  the  United  States  some  of  the  real  neces- 
sities in  life.    We  nave  got  to  make  up  that  revenue. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  am  willing  to  contribute  from  my  income  tax,  and 
that  would  make  up  my  portion  of  the  amount  quicker  than  the 
oranges  would. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  try  to  make  it  up.  There  are  a  good 
many  items  in  the  tariff  bill  that  will  pay  a  fair  proportion  of  revenue, 
but  at  the  present  the  tariff  bill  is  like  a  mountain,  with  high  peaks 
and  low  valleys,  and  through  some  of  the  low  valleys  there  are  good 
revenue  producers.  But  the  high  peaks,  like  the  duty  on  oranges, 
ought  to  be  cut  down  to  a  reasonable  limitation,  so  that  we  can  get 
some  revenue  from  this.  Looking  at  it  from  a  Government  stand-, 
point,  is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Temple.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  we  realize  the  uselessness  of 
your  endeavoring  to  go  through  in  detail  all  of  these  matters  that  are 
before  the  committee,  and  I  do  think  if  you  had  the  time  or  desire  to 
go  into  this  citrus  business  somewhat  in  detail  that  you  would  find 
that  if  you  cut  this  tariff  in  half  you  would  not  succeed  in  increasing 
your  income  on  the  imports  of  citrus  fruits  because  of  the  short 
production  of  citrus  fruit  in  this  country  now,  and  probably  for  the 
next  year  or  two,  owing  to  the  recent  disaster  in  California,  even  at 
the  present  rate,  you  will  have  an  income  from  citrus  fruit.  In  that 
case  you  will  get  the  revenue,  because  the  demand  will  have  to  be 
supplied  by  importation,  so  that  you  will  get  your  revenue  from  that. 

Assuming  that  California  is  producing  at  her  normal  rate,  you 
could  not  £et  a  revenue  from  citrus  fruits  until  you  had  bankrupted 
the  citrus  industry  of  America,  because  we  are  producing  more  than 
the  demand.  If  you  would  take  the  time  and  had  the  opportunity 
to  go  through  this  brief  of  mine  some  time  and  look  up  the  facts,  1 
think  you  will  see  what  I  mean.  Our  crop  coming  in  is  so  heavy  we 
have  got  to  advertise,  we  have  got  to  go  into  every  nook  and  cranny 
in  this  country  and  build  up  a  consumption  in  order  to  take  care  of 
our  present  and  coming  production,  and  you  can  not  permit  this 
outside  fruit  to  come  in  without  bankrupting  us,  because  we  will  have 
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to  go  down  and  meet  the  price  of  the  outsiders,  even  at  a  dead  loss 
so  long  as  we  can  do  so  because  you  can  not  store  this  stuff.  If  it 
is  ripe  now,  it  has  got  to  be  sold  now,  and  if  it  is  not  sold  now  90  per 
cent  of  the  glowers  will  be  bankrupt. 

Mr.  Hnx.  I  fully  agree  with  you  in  a  good  many  respects,  but  it  is 
not  only  the  tragedy  with  regard  to  the  citrus  fruits  with  which  we 
are  confronted.  Standing  right  where  you  are  standing  now,  a  week 
ago  a  gentleman  made  the  same  argument,  saying  that  it  is  a  tragedy 
for  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  sugar  men  from  Louisiana  are 
making  the  same  claim.  The  citrus  fruits  people  from  California  are 
making  the  same  claim,  and  they  all  base  it  on  the  quotation  which 
you  read  from  the  Democratic  platform,  which  says  "  We  favor  the 
ultimate  attainment  of  the  principles  we  advocate  by  legislation 
which  will  not  injure  or  destroy  any  legitimate  industry.  Have 
you  heard  the  definition  which  has  been  given  by  this  committee  of  the 
word  " legitimate' '  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  Temple.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  presume  to  ask  this  committee 
to  give  me  any  definition.  I  presumed  to  ask  the  committee  where 
they  stood  on  the  point  concerning  which  I  read  from  this  document 
as  being  quoted  from  Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  say,  in  answer  to  your 
other  questions  before  you  ask  them,  as  I  suppose  you  will  ask  them, 
that  I  will  stand  on  my  original  proposition  as  laid  down  here,  as 
applied  to  every  proposition  m  that  connection. 

Air.  Hill.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  your  politics.  I  am  a  con- 
firmed believer  in  protection,  measured  ty  the  difference  in  cost,  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad,  but  the  definition  which  has  been 
given  of  the  word  " legitimate"  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  prod- 
uct or  to  prices,  but  purely  to  an  industry  which  is  on  a  souna  eco- 
nomic basis,  and  a  great  authority  has  said  that  that  is  one  which 
is  not  sustained  by  a  tax,  so  that  under  that  authority  and  under 
that  definition  your  industry  is  not  a  legitimate  industry  because  it  is 
sustained  by  a  tax.  Now,  would  you  approve  of  that  solution  of  the 
question,  with  the  full  understanding  of  the  word  " legitimate,"  as 

irou  may  read  it  here  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
orm  on  the  tariff  question: 

We  recognize  that  our  system  of  tariff  taxation  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  we  favor  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  principles  we 
advocate  by  legislation  that  will  not  injure  or  destroy  legitimate  industry. 

That  is  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  tariff  plank  in  the  Democratic 
platform. 

Mr.  Temple.  That  is  right.  There  is  nothing  in  that  to  take  away 
from  the  force  of  what  I  read. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  any  more 
of  your  time  this  late.  I  will  say  to  you  that  I  would  not  presume 
to  address  this  committee  and  asK  you  to  put  a  tariff  on  these  prod- 
ucts if  I  did  not  think  they  needed  it  and  were  entitled  to  it  on  your 
platform,  and  if  you  will  iust  read  page  10  and  the  following  two  pages 
of  my  brief  in  regard  to  tne  Florida  citrus  industry,  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  convinced  of  the  justice  of  our  claim. 

We  believe  that  very  shortly  we  can  be  in  a  position  where  we  can 
do  with  half  the  tariff,  not  to  give  you  revenue,  because  as  I  said  to 

ou  before,  you  will  never  get  revenue  out  of  the  citrus  industry  as 
ong  as  the  present  citrus  development  in  this  country  continues,  but 
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we  can  stand  taking  off  half  the  tariff  and  later  all  of  it,  without  any 
wrecking  of  the  industry.  When  we  get  our  groves  in  better  condi- 
tion, in  as  good  condition  as  they  have  them  m  Spain  where,  owing 
to  the  older  condition  of  their  trees,  they  can  produce  300  boxes  to  the 
acre  on  the  average;  when  we  get  our  groves  in  such  good  condition 
with  the  addition  of  our  more  skillful  management,  I  believe  we  can 
bid  defiance  to  the  world  at  the  gates  of  New  York  without  any 
tariff. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Do  you  not  t  link  the  fact  that  the  exports  are  30 
times  the  amount  of  importations  weald  indicate  that  we  have 
already  reached  that  point? 

Mr.  Temple.  I  do  not  think  so,  for  the  reason  that  we  export  almost 
entirely  to  Canada,  and  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Skinner  tried  to  tell 
you  that  they  have  no  direct  steamship  lines  from  Valencia  to  Canada 
and  can  not  lay  the  stuff  in  there,  and  when  it  does  come  it  is  only 
spasmodically  sent  there  now  and  then,  so  that  we  never  have  sold  a 
box  in  Canada  from  Florida,  except  in  Toronto,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Harbison.  The  gentleman  who  preceded  you  said  they  had  a 
cheaper  freight  rate  from  Spain. 

Mr.  Temple.  When  they  have  a  boat  going.  This  business  is  all 
done  on  tramp  steamers. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  about  these  shipments  to  Australia  ? 

Mr.  Temple.  Mr.  Harrison,  Florida  is  engaged  in  a  good  many  land 
deals  at  the  present  time,  but  we  have  never  had  to  complain  in 
Florida  of  the  land  boosters  and  the  local  newspapers  evolving  wonder- 
ful announcements  as  to  marvelous  happenings  affecting  their  local 
enterprises  any  more  than  has  always  been  the  case  in  California,  of 
which  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  newspaper  statement  read  by  you  is 
a  sample. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  there  is  something  in  what  you  say,  but 
that  does  not  dispose  of  the  fact  that  there  are  also  great  quantities 
shipped  to  Australia. 

Mr.  Temple.  Do  you  suppose  they  really  did  that  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  nave  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  I  believe  what  I  read 
in  the  Treasury  reports,  that  the  exports  from  the  United  States  are 
30  times  the  imports. 

Mr.  Temple.  I  will  tell  you  another  thing.  That  we  have  shipped 
to  Canada  in  the  last  year 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  have  exported  $3,000,000  worth,  and  you 
have  imported  $100,000  worth. 

Mr.  Temple.  In  the  last  two  years  we  have  only  exported  9,000 
boxes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Where  did  the  rest  of  the  $3,000,000  worth  come 
from? 

Mr.  Temple.  I  do  not  know.  A  great  deal  is  sent  from  California 
to  Canada  out  through  the  Northwest.  We  can  not  touch  the  north- 
western part  of  Canada.  California  has  that  all  her  own  way,  and 
she  has  practically  no  competition  up  there. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  Canadian  Northwest? 

Mr.  Temple.  Yes;  I  have  been  the  full  length  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  know  that  you  could  travel  sometimes  as 
much  as  40  miles  and  never  see  a  human  being ) 
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Mr.  Temple.  On  the  other  hand,  $3,000,000  worth  do  not  mean  a 
great  deal,  when  you  consider  a  community  of  20,000  people  will  eat 
a  carload  of  oranges  a  week,  and  a  car  of  oranges  is  worth  from  $600 
to  $800. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LORENZO  GEORGE  BRICE,  M.  L.  A.,  REPRESENT- 
ING THE  BAHAMA  ISLANDS,  NASSAU,  BAHAMAS. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer  for 
the  record,  Mr.  Brice. 

Mr.  Brice.  I  would  just  like  to  say,  sir,  that,  as  shown  on  the  list 
of  names  of  witnesses,  that  there  are  only  three  of  us — two  from  the 
British  West  Indian  Islands.  I  happen  to  be  one,  and  my  friends 
Outerbridge  and  Sterling  the  others. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  and  the  chairman  for  the  privilege 
they  have  extended  to  us  to  appear  here. 

Honorable  chairman  and  honorable  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  United  States  House  of  Representatives:  I  have 
been  duly  appointed  by  his  excellency  George  B.  Haddon  Smith, 

fovernor  of  Bahama  Islands,  to  represent  that  colony  before  your 
onorable  committee  in  connection  with  your  labors  in  preparing  for 
submission  to  the  honorable  House  of  Representatives  a  new  tariff 
act  to  supersede  that  passed  in  1909,  and  have  the  honor  to  lay 
before  you  for  whatever  consideration  you  care  to  give  them  the 
following  facts: 

The  Bahama  Islands  compose  a  colony  of  the  British  Empire  and 
are  self-governing.  They  lie  off  the  southeast  coast  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  some  of  them  not  more  than  40  miles  from  the  American 
mainland.  The  people  of  the  colony  number  about  55,000,  most  of 
whom  depend  upon  the  sponge,  pineapple,  orange,  grapefruit,  and 
salt  industries.  The  commerce  of  the  colony  is  conducted  almost 
wholly  with  the  United  States,  which  nation  is  treated  in  regard  to 
tariff  duties  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Can- 
ada, and  the  British  West  Indian  colonies.  The  only  tariff  duties 
levied  are  those  necessary  for  the  general  upkeep  of  the  colony. 

At  present  the  Bahama  Islands  Government  subsidizes  two  Ameri- 
can steamship  lines  touching  at  Nassau,  New  Providence,  the  capital 
and  principal  port.  Concessions  have  been  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  American  companies  and  American  capital  invested  in 
the  industries  of  the  Bahama  Islands  aggregate  from  83, 000,000  to 
14,000,000. 

The  Bahama  Islands  buy  from  the  United  States  articles  aggre- 
gating in  value  more  than  $1,104,000  annually.  This  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Bahama  Islands  is  gradually  increasing 
yearly.  American  exporters  supply  about  seven-eighths  of  the 
import  trade  of  the  colony. 

In  return  the  United  States  buys  from  the  Bahama  Islands  prod- 
ucts aggregating  in  value  $500,000  annually.  This  trade  is  composed 
principally  of  sponges,  pineapples — raw  and  preserved — grapefruit, 
oranges,  and  salt. 
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The  duties  levied  by  the  United  States  under  the  Payne- Aldrich 
tariff  act  of  1909  amount  almost  to  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
these  products  from  the  Bahama  Islands  to  the  United  States. 
Prices  of  these  articles,  we  feel  sure,  will  be  somewhat  lowered  to 
consumers  in  the  United  States  should  the  American  Government 
abolish  the  present  excessive  duties  on  these  products  or  if  they 
should  be  reduced  to  some  extent,  and  thereby  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  which  at  present  is  a  matter  of  concern  with  your  people, 
would  be  reduced  to  articles  entering  into  the  daily  lives  of  your 
people. 

In  view  of  the  reasons  heretofore  mentioned,  the  colony  most 
earnestly  prays  that  your  honorable  committee  will  give  due  and 
careful  consideration  to  the  above-named  items  in  your  work  of  tariff 
revision  and  so  reduce  or  abolish  or  reduce  the  present  high  rates 
of  duty  on  the  articles  enumerated,  that  the  trade  relations  with  the 
United  States,  established  firmly  for  nearly  a  century,  may  rapidly 
increase  in  volume  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  people  of  each. 

The  investment  of  American  capital  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  the 
proximity  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States,  and  the  close  business 
associations  which  have  existed  for  such  a  length  of  time  between  the 
two  countries  are  advanced  as  other  reasons  for  asking  your  careful 
consideration. 

I  would  just  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  between  13  and  15 
years  ago;  sir,  the  Bahama  Islands  were  practically  the  home  of  the 
citrus-fruit  industries;  that  is,  I  refer  to  oranges  and  grape  fruits, 
not  lemons;  also,  sir.  of  pineapples.  We  used  to  charter  American 
schooners  from  12  U  15  in  a  season  to  come  over  to  the  Southern 
States  and  Baltimore  and  bring  over  our  fruit.  We  used  to  charter 
between  20  and  25  schooners  for  three  months  in  the  year,  bring- 
ing pineapples  over  from  the  Bahamas  to  Baltimore  and  New  York. 
To-aay  all  of  those  industries  are  practically  nil.  We  can  not 
export  grapefruit  or  oranges,  while  we  raise  the  finest  in  the  world, 
The  dutv  absolutely  kills  us.  We  have  to  get  crates  from  this  country, 
sir;  we  nave  to  pay  the  freight  rates  of  the  steamers  that  ply  between 
here  and  there,  sir,  on  all  our  foodstuffs.  Probably  it  might  interest 
you.  just  to  give  you  an  idea — I  have  been  listening  to  a  good  many 
of  tne  arguments  from  an  export  point  of  view  of  tne  United  States, 
and  I  think  the  foreign  countries  also  contribute  a  good  deal  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  farmers.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  agri- 
cultural parts  of  this  country  raising  grapefruits  and  oranges,  sir, 
but  those  colonies  order  all  their  goods,  especially  their  foodstuffs, 
from  the  United  States;  although  we  are  small  we  are  numerous, 
and  it  certainly  must  amount  to  a  good  deal  of  revenue  and  help  the 
farmers  in  those  northern  districts. 

This  is  the  bulk  of  the  stuff  that  we  order  principally  from  the 
United  States:  Automobiles,  bicycles,  butter,  cattle,  cement,  corn, 
corn  meal,  coal,  electrical  appliances,  fertilizers,  flour,  gasoline,  hay, 
oats  and  bran,  ice,  lard,  lumber,  machinery,  meats  lresh  and  salt, 
oil,  kerosene,  potatoes,  railroad  stock,  rope  and  canvas,  soap,  sugar, 
tea,  earthenware,  glassware,  hardware,  tinware,  preserved  meats  ana 
fish,  textile  fabrics. 
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Sir,  it  is  just  a  question  of  trade  and  commerce.  We  have  been 
dealing  with  you,  sir;  in  fact,  we  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  any 
other  colony.  It  has  been  handed  down  to  us  long  before  your  Civil 
War,  and  we  absolutely  deal  with  you,  irrespective  of  what  duties 

Jon  put  on  in  the  United  States.     We  have  always  done  that;  you 
ave  gradually  shut  off  our  industries.    We  buy  your  goods.     We 


Bermuda.  It  might  suit  some  of  the  other  West  Indian  islands,  but 
we  lie  right  in  between  this  great  continent,  and  I  hope  that  we  do 
not  in  vain  expect  to  be  heard.  We  are  simply  customers  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  have  to  pay  in  kind.  The  United  States  needs 
what  we  produce,  and  we  have  got  to  buy  from  the  United  States. 

PROTESTS  AGAINST  SEDUCTION  OF  DUTY  OH  CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Richmond,  Va.,  January  16, 1913. 
Hon.  John  Lamb, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dsas  Sir:  I  notice  from  the  papers  there  will  be  a  public  hearing  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  lower  House  on  January  20  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
removal  or  material  reduction  of  the  tariff  duties  on  citrus  fruit. 

I  desire  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  citrus-fruit  industry  in  this  country,  and 
to  say  that  from  practical  experience  as  a  grower  and  shipper  of  citrus  fruit  from  Florida 
any  material  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  citrus  fruits  means  the  destruction  of  the  indus- 
try in  this  country. 

I  have  owned  two  groves  in  Florida  during  the  past  four  years  in  one  of  the  best 
citrus-fruit  sections  in  the  State.  These  groves  are  among  the  very  best  in  the  State, 
have  been  carefully  cultivated  and  cared  for,  and  yet  they  have  not  been  profitable. 

Although  Florida  has  been  growing  citrus  fruit  for  many  years,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  destructive  freeze  of  1895  and  1896  practically  wiped  out  the  industry, 
and  until  the  past  three  or  four  years  there  has  been  no  systematic  plan  of  marketing 
the  fruit,  which  has  militated  very  much  against  the  business. 

During  the  past  few  years  millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  the  citrus-fruit 
business  in  Florida  and  the  growing  and  marketing  of  the  fruit  has  made  great  advance- 
ment. The  growers  now  believe  they  are  on  the  road  to  success,  but  they  can  not 
stand  a  reduction  of  prices  at  present,  and  should  have  protection  until  better  systems 
of  cultivation,  better  varieties,  and  better  plans  for  the  marketing  and  distribution  of 
the  fruit  has  been  thoroughly  established. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  Florida  and  southern  California  are  the  only  sections 
in  our  country  in  which. citrus  fruit  can  be  grown.  The  land  in  Florida  is  very  poor, 
requiring  much  fertilization,  and  years  of  toil  and  application  are  required  before  a 
grove  will  produce  profitable  crops  of  oranges  or  grapefruit. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  m  the  industry  in  Florida  during  the  past 
decade,  and  with  proper  encouragement  Florida  and  California  can  supply  our  entire 
country.  With  oranges  selling  for  75  cents  to  $1  per  box,  and  grapefruit  at  $2  to  $2.25 
per  box,  it  certainly  can  not  be  shown  that  the  growers  are  making  but  little,  if  any 
money. 

Citrus-fruit  growing  is  the  leading  industry  of  Florida,  and  in  many  sections  prac- 
tically the  only  industry,  and  in  my  opinion  it  would  he  very  unfortunate  not  only 
for  the  growers  but  for  the  consumers  as  well  to  have  the  business  in  this  country 
destroyed  or  materially  injured  by  foreign  competition  at  present. 

Trusting  you  will  agree  with  me  and  use  your  best  efforts  to  prevent  any  reduction 
cf  the  tariff  on  citrus  fruit  imported  into  this  country,  and  with  high  personal  regards, 
I  remain, 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  E.  Harris. 

Respectfully  referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

John  Lamb. 
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INJfht  tetter.] 

Miami,  Fla,  January  16,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  Underwood, 

Member  of  Congress,  Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington  D.  C. 

The  citrus  growers  of  Dade  County  wish  to  enter  an  emphatic  protest  against  lower 
tariff  on  citrus  fruits.  Millions  have  been  invested  in  the  citrus  industry  by  thou- 
sands of  people  who  will  lose  their  all  if  compelled  to  meet  foreign  competition. 
Present  tariff  hardly  covers  difference  in  wages,  cost,  packing,  and  delivery  to  market. 

Dade  County  Citrus  Exchange. 
R.  £.  Hall,  President. 


[Telegram.] 

Laredo,  Tex.,  January  to,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  M.  0., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Please  oppose  any  arbitrary  and  unfair  exclusion  of  Mexican  fruits  and  vegetables 
to-day  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  law  might  be  passed  that  would  exclude 
our  fruits  from  all  citrus-growing  States  of  the  Union  or  subject  them  to  rigid  inspection. 
Why  should  four  citrus-growing  States  have  higher  protection  when  they  now  make 
$500  the  acre  yearly  and  farm  lands  pay  on  an  average  of  less  than  $5?  This  year  the 
consumers  of  the  United  States  paid  $300  import  duties  on  an  acre  of  my  fruit.  Some 
300,000  citrus-fruit  growers  want  to  hold  up  25,000.000,  who  profit  by  apple  growing 
and  100,000,000  who  profit  by  farm  and  factory  labor  and  the  trades  and  professions. 
We  have  not  10  per  cent  of  the  pests  that  California  and  Florida  have.  I  refer  you 
to  William  G.  Brown,  my  first  cousin,  or  the  American  consul  at  Tampico.  I  have 
orange  groves  and  other  interests  at  McDonald  Station,  on  the  Seaboard  Railway, 
Florida,  but  live  here  temporarily. 

Geo.  N.  McDonald. 


Petition  of  Sundry  Citizens  of  Florida,  Protesting  Against  Ant  Reduction 

in  the  Duty  on  Citrus  Fruits. 

Ocala,  Fla.,  January  15, 1913. 
Hon.  S.  M.  Sparkman,  Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  represented  that  on  the  20th  of  this  month  there  will  be  held  in 
Washington  a  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  on  the 
agricultural  schedule.    This,  we  understand,  includes  citrus  fruits. 

This  fruit  industry  is  the  entire  or  main  support,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  the 
undersigned  citizens  and  property  holders.  Their  capital  is  invested  in  it;  in  several 
instances,  all  they  have,  and  they  depend  upon  it.  At  the  present  time  there  is  being 
marketed  from  this  State  not  less  than  7,000,000  boxes  of  citrus  fruit.  This  involves 
to  the  grower,  before  any  possible  return  can  be  made  to  him,  more  than  as  many 
dollars  in  cash  outlay,  exclusive  of  land,  interest  on  investment,  or  transportation 
charges.  The  grower  is  under  heavy  expense  for  six  or  more  years  before  he  has  any 
product  for  sale. 

Nearly  or  more  than  half  of  this  amount,  viz,  $4,000,000  is  for  labor,  and  this  labor 
charge  is  fixed  regardless  of  what  the  consumer  pays  for  his  fruit.  Tne  labor  of  this 
industry  is  all  employed  at  good  wages,  much  of  it  at  $2  and  $2.50  a  day,  and  more; 
and  in  addition  a  large  number  from  other  States  are  given  work  during  the  picking, 
packing,  and  shipping  months. 

It  is  a  matter  of  positive  fact  that  the  present  duty  on  foreign  citrus  fruits  is  no  more 
than  the  difference  in  the  actual  cost  of  production  and  marketing,  and  that  any  reduc- 
tion means  positive  loss  to  us  and  the  certain  crippling  of  the  industry  which  is  now 
developing  over  large  areas. 

We  therefore  most  respectfully  but  earnestly  protest  against  making  the  struggle  of 
the  citrus  fruit  growers  any  harder,  when  our  loss  is  to  be  made  the  gain  of  interests 
that  are  foreign  and  alien. 

We  ask  ana  urge  you  as  our  representative  to  do  al  in  your  power  to  prevent  any 
decrease  in  the  present  duty  on  citrus  fruits. 

Respectfully,  C.  Camp 

(And  1,284  others). 
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URGES  EEDUCTIOIT  OF  TAEIFF  ON  CITRUS. 

Philadelphia,  January  8,  191t. 
Hon.  Oscar  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  The  freeze  in  California  calls  attention  to  the  volume  of  the  citrus  business  of 
California  and  the  tribute  the  rest  of  the  country  pays  in  the  way  of  duties  to  this 
relatively  small  industry. 

Duty  on  lemons,  1}  cents  per  pound;  oranges,  1  cent  per  pound. 

A  carload  of  citrus  fruit  weighs  33,000  pounds  at,  say.  1  cent  per  pound  duty,  $330 
per  car.  Estimated  that,  say,  40,000  cars  are  moved  from  California  every  year, 
means  over  $13,000,000  of  "protection  "  the  American  consumer  pays  to  the  " glorious 
climate  of  California." 

Recent  statements  of  the  acreage  under  citrus  cultivation  in  California  shows  that  it 
amounts  to  150,000  aofes.  So  that  the  American  public  are  paying  to  each  acre  of 
land  under  cultivation  for  the  growth  of  either  oranges  or  lemons  about  $90  per  acre 
annually. 

Isn't  that  a  heavy  tax  to  pay?    Isn't  it  protection  run  mad? 

The  acreage  that  may  be  planted  to  citrus  fruits  is  limited,  while  our  population  is 
steadily  increasing  and  the  demand  constantly  increases.  Why  is  there  any  necessity 
for  artificially  advancing  prices  of  fruits  by  the  aid  of  an  extortionate  tariff? 

These  are  the  facta  brought  out  by  the  recent  freeze  in  California.  Isn't  it  worthy  of 
thought  from  Democrats? 

Very  truly,  Chas.  Olmstead. 

TESTIMONY  OF  L.  B.  SKINNER,  REPRESENTING  GROWERS 
OF  CITRUS  FRUITS,  PINEAPPLES,  AND  VEGETABLES  OF 
FLORIDA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  independent  growers  or  Florida,  the  Florida  Horticul- 
tural Society,  ana  my  neighbors,  who  are  growers,  like  myself,  on 
what  is  called  the  Pinellas  Peninsula.  We  are  large  producers  of 
grapefruit  and  oranges.  These  are  our  only  citrus  product  and  prac- 
tically our  only  farm  product.  We  grow  grapefruit  that  are  luxuries 
without  any  question 

Mr.  Kitchin  (interposing).  Do  you  grow  any  of  these  grapefruit 
that  are  a  medicinal  necessity  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir;  this  year  we  have  grown  a  great  many  of 
them.    Our  market  price  this  year  has  been  down  so  low. 

Mr.  James.  Grapefruit  is  not  fit  to  eat  unless  it  has  a  lot  of  sugar 
on  it,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  If  you  visited  Florida,  you  would  get  to  the  point 
where  you  would  think  sugar  was  an  injury  to  grapefruit.  I  venture 
to  say  that  this  time  of  year  sugar  is  an  injury  to  grapefruit. 

Mr.  James  Is  grapefruit  sweet) 

Mr.  Skinner,  borne  grapefruit  are  a  little  bit  sweet,  but  it  is  not 
sour.    It  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Mr.  James.  I  never  saw  one  in  my  life  that  you  did  not  have  to 
smother  with  sugar. 

Mr.  Skinner.  We  will  have  to  bring  you  one.  I  will  send  you  one 
to-morrow,  and  will  try  to  cultivate  your  taste,  because  we  are  looking 
out  for  new  customers  all  the  time  and  for  a  wider  market  for  our 
product. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  many  grapefruit  a  year  do  you  export  from 
Florida) 
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Mr.  Skinner.  The  exports,  I  think;,  are  almost  entirely  to  Canada. 
I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  growers  who  have  ventured  to  export,  I 
think  this  year,  one  or  two  shipments  to  France  and  one  shipment  to 
England,  but  they  were  just  some  fellow's  notions. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Those  were  the  luxurious  kind  that  Brother  Hani- 
son  eats  at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harbison.  But  I  did  not  eat  but  on&. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  But  our  kind  you  leave  to  our  folks  here  at  home? 

Mr.  Skinner.  We  will  give  you  your  kind. 

Mr.  James.  Is  grapefruit  really  good  as  a  medicine  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  is  the  finest  fruit  on  earth,  and  fruit  is  all  good. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  It  is  a  substitute  for  quinine  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  That  is  what  they  say. 

Mr.  James.  It  has  been  said  that  grapefruit  really  have  medicinal 
virtue,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  tnat  is  ? 

*Mr.  Skinner.  They  claim  so  many  virtues  for  grapefruit  that  it 
would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  give  them  to  you.  Ilowever,  I  am 
satisfied  to  claim  that  grapefruit  is  a  luxury,  and  a  fruit  which,  if 
you  start  eating  it,  you  will  become  a  permanent  customer  for.  In 
Florida  we  grow  tne  finest  grapefruit  on  earth. 

Mr.  James.  But  not  at  85  cents  apiece  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  We  would  like  to  correct  that.  That  is  the  great 
difficulty  under  which  we  growers  labor — the  difference  in  price 
between  what  the  grower  gets  and  the  price  the  consumer  pays.  I 
am  digressing  a  little  from  my  intended  statement,  but  inasmuch  as 
you  have  interposed  these  questions  I  will  state  that  the  grower  of 
grapefruit  gets  $1.75  per  box,  and  sometimes  a  good  deal  less,  while 
the  consumer  pays  as  high  as  85  cents  each  for  grapefruit  served 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  James.  $1.75  per  box? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  And  there  are  80  pounds  to  the  box  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  James.  How  many  grapefruit  in  a  box  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  From  46  to  96. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  But  not  of  Brother  Harrison's- kind? 

Mr.  Skinner.  No,  sir.  Well,  46  or  64  per  box  would  probably  be 
his  kind  all  right. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  no  more  than  one  for  me. 

Mr.  James.  Then,  grapefruit  really  cost  4  or  5  cents  apiece? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  here  in  this  brief  the  average 
selling  price  received  by  the  grower  and  the  price  at  .which  they  are 
sold  at  retail. 

Mr.  James.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Skinner.  The  average  received  for  grapefruit  by  the  growers 
for  the  seasons  of  1909-10,  1910-11,  and  1911-12  was,  for  oranges 
$1.45,  f.  o.  b.  packing  houses,  and  grapefruit  $2.63 

Mr.  James,  (interposing)  That  is  per  box  ? 

Mr.  Skinneri  Yes,  sir;  per  box.  And  that  price  for  grapefruit 
last  year  of  $2.63  per  box  was  with  a  short  crop,  which  made  the 
average  run  higher  than  usual.  This  year  that  would  be  less  and  we 
would  be  satisfied,  judging  by  our  experience,  even  with  $2  per  box 
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f.  o.  b.  packing  houses.  If  we  can  get  that,  we  will  have  to  feel  satis- 
fied. 

Mr.  James.  You  talk  about  per  box  there,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  you  mean  unless  you  will  state  how  many  grapefruit  are  in  a 
box? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Grapefruit  per  box  run  from  46  to  80  and  96.  Of 
course  different  sizes  of  fruit  bring  different  prices.  The  same  size 
box  is  used,  2  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  James.  What  do  they  sell  at  in  hotels  t 

Mr.  Seinneb.  Well,  they  sell  them  all  the  way  from  50  cents  to 
85  cents — 50  cents  in  a  great  many  places. 

Mr.  James.  They  get  a  right  nice  profit  on  them  f 

Mr.  Skinneb.  Yes;  they  make  263  per  cent,  I  think  it  is — I  have 
the  figures  here  if  I  can  find  them — or  maybe  it  is  539  per  cent.  I 
will  see  if  I  can  find  the  figures. 

Mr.  Kitchin  (interposing).  They  made  a  little  over  1,000  per  cent 
profit  on  the  Harrison  kind  of  grapefruit. 

Mr.  James.  If  grapefruit  costs  the  hotels  5  cents  and  they  sell  them 
on  an  average  for  85  cents,  it  amounts  to  more  than  263  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Skinneb.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Do  you  think  under  the  circumstances  that  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff  of  25  per  cent  would  ultimately  help  the 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Skinneb.  No,  sir;  I  do  not,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  for  such  a 
reduction.  Such  a  reduction  would  not  make  any  difference  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  either  as  to  oranges  or  grapefruit,  because  the 
trouble  about  that  price  lies  entirely  with  the  retailer  and  people 
serving  them  to  the  consumer.  A  retailer,  and  he  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
said  to  me  the  other  day:  " The  consumer  does  not  think  he  is  getting 
oranges  right  unless  we  pay  60  cents  per  dozen  for  them.91  And  the 
retailer  goes  exactly  on  that  principle.  He  charges  60  cents  per 
dozen  when  he  buys  them  for  20  cents  or  25  cents  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  At  .what  price  do  they  retail  grapefruit  at  grocery 
stores?  Of  course  we  could  not  bay  them  at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel 
whether  we  reduce  the  tariff  or  not.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Skinneb.  The  growers'  average  price  to  jobbers  delivered  in 
their  markets  is  $2.50  per  box.  The  cost  to  the  grower,  approxi- 
mately, per  box  on  the  trees,  to  grow  the  fruit  to  maturity,  is  50 
cents  per  box.  Then  he  has  to  pick  and  haul  to  the  packing  house, 
which  adds  13  cents  per  box.  Tne  retailer's  average  price  per  dozen 
is  57  cents,  figuring,  approximately,  per  box  $5.54.  Cost  to  retail, 
approximately,  per  box  is  $3.10,  giving  the  retailer  a  profit  of  $2.44, 
or  78.7  per  cent. 

First-class  hotels  and  restaurants,  half  portions  18  cents,  approxi- 
mately, per  box,  $19.68.  Cost,  approximately,  per  box  $3.10. 
Profit  of  nrst-class  hotels  and  restaurants  $16.58,  or  535  per  cent. 

First-class  hotels  and  restaurants,  selling  price  of  whole  grape 
fruit  served  is  30  cents,  per  box  $16.40 ;  profit  on  whole  portions  served, 
per  box  429  per  cent. 

Second-class  hotels  and  restaurants,  selling  price  11  cents  or 
SI 3.68  per  box,  profit  309  per  cent;  and  in  whole  portions  295  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  we  import  any  grapefruit  from  anywhere  except  the 
West  Indies  ? 
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Mr.  Skinner.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  other  place  in  the  world  where  they  are 
grown? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  think  they  might  he  grown  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  ask,  where  they  are  now  grown  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  are.  I  can  remember 
when  the  firstgrapefruit  was  marketed. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  entire  competition  now  is  practically  from  Cuba! 

Mr.  Skinner.  Cuba  and  Jamaica  and  other  islands  of  the  West 
Indies. 

Mr.  Hill.  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Skinner.  That  is  one  of  our  own  districts  and  consequently 
grapefruit  from  Porto  Rico  do  not  come  in  as  imports.  Tnere  is 
very  much  being  grown  there,  and  I  was  credibly  informed  the 
other  day  by  a  rorto  Rican  that  if  the  duty  on  sugar  were  taken 
off  they  would  send  in 

Mr.  Hill  (interposing).  Do  you  think  they  would  flood  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  they  ship  any  to  England  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  think  Jamaica  ships  to  England.    I  have  inresti- 

fated  the  English  market,  looking  ahead  to  the  time  when  we  should 
ave  a  surplus,  and  was  rather  discouraged. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  a  reduction  of  duty  and  in  increase  of 
importations  in  the  market  really  not  cut  off  sales  but  merely  cut 
off  the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  retailer,  and  expand  the  market  for 
the  product  a  little  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  sell  grapefruit  at  10  cents  you 
would  have  a  very  much  larger  market  than  where  you  sell  them 
at,  say,  50  cents  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  But  we  do  not  get  10  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  retailer  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  The  retailer  toII  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  would  they  not  do  it  under  those  circum- 
stances? 

Mr.  Skinner.  We  have  sold  grapefruit  to  the  retailer  at  less  than 
a  dollar  and  a  half  per  box  f.  o.  b.,  and  he  has  maintained  his  price  at 
the  same  point.  The  pushcart  men  are  the  fellows  that  iave  put 
grapefruit  into  greater  consumption,  and  therefore  grapefruit  nas 
gone  into  greater  consumption  despite  the  retailer. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  crop  of  grapefruit  got  as  enormous  as  the 
apple  crop,  the  use  of  grapefruit  would  become  more  general  and  the 
retail  price  would  be  reduced  in  the  same  way,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Florida  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000,000 
boxes  of  grapefruit  last  year,  and  it  will  not  be  many  years  until  she 
will  produce  untold  millions  of  boxes  from  the  trees  which  have  been 
and  are  being  planted. 

The  Chairman.  By  that  time  grapefruit  will  cease  to  be  a  luxury, 
and  the  constituents  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  James] 
will  be  eating  it. 

Mr.  James.  If  we  take  the  tariff  off  of  sugar,  will  not  mora  grape- 
fruit be  used  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Probably  so. 
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Mr.  James.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Well,  we  would  have  some  compensation  in  that 
way.  probably. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  is  up. 

Mr.  Skinneb.  I  have  never  had  a  chance  to  really  get  started  on 
my  statement,  but  have  been  engaged  in  answering  questions  pro* 

founded  to  me  from  the  very  start  by  members  of  the  committee, 
want  to  go  into  the  matter  of  oranges. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  give  you  a  few  minutes  additional. 

Mr.  Skinner.  The  cost  of  production  of  oranges  to  the  grower  is 
50  cents  per  box,  made  up  over  half  of  labor,  and  somewhat  of  fertili- 
zer. The  cost  of  production — that  is,  on  the  tree,  before  it  is  picked — 
in  Valencia  is  30  cents  per  box.  Now,  when  I  am  giving  you  my  tes- 
timony I  am  giving  it  accurately.  The  cost  of  pick,  pack,  and  deliver 
f.  o.  b.  packing  house  varies  in  Florida  from  50  cents  to  65  cents  per 
box,  or  would  probably  average  about  60  cents  per  box.  When  I 
first  went  to  Florida  the  labor  there  did  not  exceed  70  cents  per  day, 
or  75  cents  per  day  at  the  outside.  I  submit  herewith  a  list  of  rates 
of  wages,  being  actual  pay  rolls  paid  this  year  in  many  of  the  different 
packing  houses  in  Florida,  which  are  in  my  brief,  which  shows  the 
rate  of  wages  for  even  colored  labor,  which  some  employ,  is  from 
$1.50  up  to  $2.50  and  S3  per  day.  And  white  labor  is  paid  from  $2 
per  day  up  for  picking,  and  some  pickers  are  paid  by  the  box,  5  cents 
per  box,  and  amounts  from  $2  per  day  up,  in  some  cases  to  $4  a  day. 
This  labor  comes  from  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina.  I 
can  not  get  white  labor  in  Florida,  and  I  bring  white  labor  every  year 
from  these  points. 

Mr.  Kttchin.  Where  do  you  export  oranges  to  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Well,  we  do  not  export  oranges,  except  once  in  a 
while  to  Toronto,  Canada. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  see  exports  of  over  $3,000,000  annually  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  That  is  practically  all  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  have  a  newspaper  clipping  from  California 
headed  ''Oranges  for  Australia/'  whicn  states  that  three  cars  of  navel 
oranges  were  shipped  to  Australia) 

Mr.  Skinner.  The  California  navel  is  a  peculiar  orange  by  itself, 
and  is  different  from  the  orange  we  grow.  We  can  not  grow  navels 
and  make  them  bear  profitably  at  all.  We  have  attempted  it,  but 
all  our  navels  have  had  to  be  rebudded.  Our  oranges  come  into 
direct  competition  with  oranges  from  Spain,  and  the  1  cent  per 

Sound  rate  that  we  have  now  is  exactly  the  difference  in  cost  of  pro- 
uction  and  laying  on  board  New  York. 

Mr.  Harrison,  very  few  oranges  come  from  Spain  now ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  have  the  paragraph  of  import  duties  on  oranges 
for  several  years,  and  those  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  the  rate  of 
1  cent  per  pound,  which  was  tne  rate  established  by  the  Dingley  law, 
has  greatly  decreased  importation  of  oranges.  So  that,  figuratively 
speaking,  the  rate  is  now  prohibitive. 

Here  are  the  figures:  For  1896  value  of  imports  of  oranges  $2,678,- 
137,  on  which  we  got  duties  of  $391,305.  Wnen  they  raised  the  duty 
under  the  Dingley  law  we  took  in  $1,099,703  worth,  on  which  was 
collected,  at  the  higher  rate  of  duty,  $785,233.     In  1907  it  had 
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dwindled  down  to  importations  of  $348,167  in  value,  on  which  we 
collected  duties  amounting  to  $207,827,  and  in  1912  it  had  dwindled 
still  further,  to  importations  of  value  $107,897,  on  which  was  collected 
duties  of  only  $75,676. 

Mr.  Skinner.  The  reason  of  that  is  that  the  Florida  product  has 
increased  from  145,000  boxes  to  7,000,000  boxes  in  1912.  The 
Florida  grower  is  furnishing  the  onsumer  the  best  orange  on  earth 
and  at  the  cheapest  price. 

Mr.  Harrison.  From  the  standpoint  of  a  revenue  tariff  it  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  by  reducing  the  tariff  duty  we  can  increase  our 
revenue? 

Mr.  Skinner.  But  I  do  not  think  an  increase  in  revenue  should  be 
considered  by  your  honorable  body  more  important  than  the  great 
orange  industry  of  the  United  States,  where  the  whole  livelihood  of 
many  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  entirely  dependent  upon  it. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  say  you  are  giving  our  people  the  cheapest 
orange  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir;  the  best  orange  on  earth. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  said  the  cheapest,  also  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  If  you  sell  the  cheapest  orange  in  the  world,  why  do 
ou  fear  competition  ?  If  you*  sell  it  cheaper  than  anybody  else  gets 
or  oranges,  why  fear  competition  I 

Mr.  Skinner.  That  is  very  true,  but  because  we  do  not  want  to 
pay  our  labor  30  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  are  still  paying  your  labor  $2  and  $3  and  even 
$4  a  day,  and  yet  you  say  you  are  producing  the  cheapest  orange  in 
the  entire  world  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir;  when  you  consider  quality. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  But  you  said  the  cheapest? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Well,  that  is  what  I  meant,  considering  quality;  the 
amount  of  juice  and  everthing  else  in  the  orange  considered. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Why  is  it  you  can  sell  to  Canada  in  competition  with 
Spain  and  Cuba  and  yet  fear  a  tariff  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  understand  the  reason  for  the  ability  to  sell  oranges 
in  Canada  is  because  there  is  no  market  sufficient  to  draw  this  other 
trade  to  any  considerable  extent;  that  the  consumption  in  Canada  is 
not  large  enough  to  warrant  it — between  Italy  and  Sicily  and  Var 
iencia — so  that  boats  go  there  direct.    The  boats  go  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Do  you  ship  by  water  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  No,  sir;  ran  entirely. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Would  it  not  be  cheaper  from  Spain  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  think  the  rate  from  Spain  to  Canada  is  about  37 
cents  per  box,  twice  as  much  as  ours. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Do  they  get  a  cheaper  freight  rate  to  Canada  than 
you  do  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Why,  they  could  get  a  cheaper  rate  into  Canada  by  a 
good  margin. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  can  you  go  there  and  compete  with  them  if  they 
have  a  cheaper  rate  and  yet  you  can  not  compete  right  here  at  home 
with  them? 

Mr.  Skinner.  The  reason  of  that  is  because  the  business  in  Canada 
does  not  warrant  any  large  shipments  of  oranges  into  Canada  from 
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those  points.    There  are  no  large  vessels  running  between  those  ports 
and  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  really  want  is  a  tariff  so  high  that  it  will 
keep  out  importations  of  oranges  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Sktnneb.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  care  anything  about  that. 
What  I  really  want  is  the  tariff  law  left  as  it  is.  What  I  really  want 
is  to  be  able  to  continue  paying  labor  a  living  wage.  I  am  right  next 
to  the  fellow  that  packs  oranges  and  the  fellows  that  do  all  this  work. 
I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  live  on  $1.75  a  day  with  a  family  of  five  or  six 
children.  If  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  that  reduction  is  bound 
to  come  directly  against  that  fellow's  labor;  his  wages  must  be  re- 
duced* 

The  Chairman.  You  are  really  asking  for  a  tariff  law  as  a  protec- 
tive measure? 

Mr.  Sktnneb.  Yes,  sir;  that  will  protect  the  labor,  if  you  please — 
not  to  protect  me  or  my  profits* 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  coming  before  a  Democratic  committee 
that  has  had  put  into  its  recent  national  platform  a  provision  declar- 
ing for  a  revenue  tariff,  and  asking  for  protection  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes;  on  a  luxury. 

The  Chairman.  And  asking  that  committee  to  give  you  a  pro- 
tective tariff  ? 

Mr.  Sktnneb.  Yes,  sir;  I  certainly  expect  that  they  are  looking 
out  for  the  laboring  men  of  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  expect  ua  not  to  follow  out  our  promise  to 
the  people,  and  give  jou  a  protective  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  No,  sir:  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  I  do 
not  believe  there  are  a  dozen  people  in  the  United  States  who  voted 
on  that  principle  in  the  last  election — that  you  should  reduce  the 
tariff  so  that  it  would  injuriously  affect  business  and  the  laboring 
man. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  f 

Mr.  Skinner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Why,  there  are  14  on  this  committee. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  I  know;  and  I  want  to  ask  you  right  now, 
will  you  get  up  and  say  you  voted  to  reduce  the  wages  of  laboring 
men  i 

Mr.  Harbison.  Well,  now,  let  me  see.    What  kind  of  labordo 
you  employ  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  White  labor. 

Mr.  Harbison.  You  have  no  negroes  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Oh.  one  around  the  house;  yes. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Where  is  your  plantation  m  Florida  f 

Mr.  Skinner.  Twenty-seven  miles  west  of  Tampa. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Are  you  speaking  of  pickers  ¥ 

Mr.  Sktnneb.  Yes;  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Are  your  pickers  white  men) 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  get  them  from  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  say  you  pay  these  men  a  minimum  of 
$1.75  per  day? 

Mr.  Skinneb.  I  meant  to  say  none  of  the  labor  down  there  got 
less  than  that.  .  I  pay  these  men  $2  a  day  and  up. 
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Mr.  Harbison.  You  said  $1.75  a  day  awhile  ago? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  said  no  man  could  live  on  less  than  that,  and  it 
was  proposition  even  at  that  where  a  man  had  a  family  of  four  or 
five  children.  I  state  in  my  brief  that  $2  is  the  average  rate  of  wages. 
There  are  some  of  these  laborers,  colored  labor,  who  may  get  as  Tow 
as  $1.50  per  day,  and  you  understand  there  may  be  a  reason  for  that. 

Mr.  Harbison.  If  you  keep  on  testifying  the  men  will  get  rich  in 
half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  would  like  to  see  them  do  so. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  much  of  your  product  represents  labor  ?  Take 
$100  worth  of  oranges  and  how  much  represents  labor;  two-thirds, 
or  50  per  cent,  or  75  per  cent,  or  what! 

Mr.  Skinner.  About  60  per  cent  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  All  right,  60  per  cent  is  labor.  Now,  these  people 
you  Day  $2  a  day.  The  people  with  whom  you  compete,  how  much 
do  they  pay  for  labor  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  They  pay  from  30  cents  to  54  cents  per  day. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  So  you  pay  about  five  or  so  times  as  much  for  labor, 
and  using  that  as  a  basis  of  computation  for  the  tariff,  you  ought  to 
have  a  tariff  of  about  200  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  does  not  figure  out  that  way. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Oh,  yes;  it  does.  They  fool  you  about  this  cheap 
labor  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  figure  it  about  four  times  as  much.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  fool  me  about  cheap  labor.  I  have  the  United  States  con- 
sular reports  on  it. 

Mr.  James.  Does  this  tariff  enable  you  to  sell  your  oranges  for  any 
more  than  you  would  if  there  were  no  tariff  on  oranges  f 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  presume,  of  course,  it  does. 

Mr.  James.  So  you  are  asking  a  tariff,  or  a  tax,  be  laid  upon  all 
consumers  of  oranges  to  protect  you  when  none  of  it  goes  into  the 
Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Well,  I  see  exactly  what  you  are  driving  at. 
[Laughter.]  I  am  asking  that  the  labor  of  this  country  be  pro- 
tected  

Mr.  James.  You  have  your  glasses  on,  and  I  presume  you  do  see 
what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  asking  that  the  laborer  of  this 
country  shall  be  protected,  and  kept  in  a  position  where  he  may  be 
able  to  earn  a  decent  living,  and  not  pushed  down  to  a  level  with  the 
labor  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  will  read  for  your  information  some  figures 
showing  exports  from  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  oranges. 
In  the  year  1910,  $2,213,000;  1911,  $2,983,000;  1912,  $3,022,000. 
While  in  1912  we  imported  oranges,  limes,  grapefruit,  shaddocks 
or  pomelos,  only  $402,000  worth? 

Mr.  Skinner.  The  American  people  showed  good  taste. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Does  that  not  seem  to  indicate  that  you  have  been 
chasing  a  phantom  f  If  you  sit  down  and  study  these  figures,  showing 
we  export  six  times  as  much  as  we  import,  does  it  not  show  that  you 
do  not  need  as  much  protection  as  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  You  must  remember  that  that  exportation  is  entirely 
to  Canada,  and  I  gave  you  the  reason  for  it  a  while  ago. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  You  are  mistaken  in  thinking  these  exports  were 
entirely  to  Canada.  They  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  and  other  countries  in  considerable  quantities. 

Mr.  Skinner.  None  from  Florida,  except  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  mean  protection  and  development  of  your  indus- 
try? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  believe  in  protection  and  development  of  the 
industries  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir.    I  would  be  a  poor  American  if  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  seem  to  be  in  a  very  small  minority  in  the  State  of 
Florida? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Well,  I  do  not  think  the  State  of  Florida  votes  on 
that  question  at  all.  There  is  only  one  question  in  Florida,  and  we 
all  know  what  that  is — the  color  line. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  thought  it  was  swamp  drainage  now  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  was  a  very  burning  question  in  this  fall's  election  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  think  it  hardly  fair  to  the  rest  of  the  Union,  as  a 
gentleman  from  California  said  the  other  day  of  their  Representatives 
in  Congress,  to  protect  the  products  of  California  and  not  pursue  the 
same  policy  witn  regard  to  other  States  in  the  Union  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Well,  while  they  nominally  vote  that  way  they  do 
not,  in  fact,  vote  on  that  question  at  all. 

Mr.  James.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  people  of  Florida  are  for  free 
sugar? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  not  believe,  and  you  are  now  testifying  under 
oath,  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Florida,  if  the  question  were 
carried  to  the  ballot  l>ox,  would  vote  for  free  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  A  majority  of  the  people  of  Florida  would  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket,  no  matter  what  it  was  for. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  they  ought  to  take  their  medicine  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Some  of  them  say  that. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  not  believe  if  the  question  of  free  farming 
implements  were  submitted  to  the  people  of  Florida  they  would 
vote  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  not  believe  they  would  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  am  testifying  about  the  citrus-fruit  industry  now. 

Mr.  James.  I  am  merely  asking  for  your  belief. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  have  said  enough  about  what  I  believe  about  the 
people  of  Florida. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Skinner. 

Mr.  Skinner.'  I  will  hand  in  my  brief,  as  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  read  it. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Skinner  represents  the  Florida  State  Horticulture  Society,  Joshua  C. 
Chase  of  the  firm  of  Chase  <fc  Co.,  growers'  marketing  and  distributing  agents  for 
Florida  perishable  products  in  carload  lots. 

Paragraph  of  the  act  concerning  which  testimony  will  be  given,  277,  citrus  fruits. 

Attitude  to  revision  of  tariff,  desires  present  tariff  now  in  effect  to  remain  unchanged. 

Amount  of  time  desired,  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  for  direct  presentation  of  case. 
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We  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  brief  of  arguments  and  information  to  be  laid  before  the 
committee  at  that  time,  to  which  is  attached: 
Exhibit  A,  Crescent  City  Packing  House  pay  roll. 
Exhibit  B,  Manatee  Packing  House  pay  roll. 
Exhibit  C,  pay  roll  of  E.  A.  Williams,  Crescent  City. 
Exhibit  D,  cost  of  labor,  packing  house  operated  by  Chase  A  Co. 
Exhibit  E,  figures  compiled  on  averages  of  thirty  different  markets  on  grapefruit 
Very  respectfully, 

L.  B.  Skinner, 
Representing  Florida  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Tarpon  Springs  Board  of  Trade,  City  of  Largo,  Flo. 

Joshua  C.  Chase, 
Of  Chase  &  Co.,  Representing  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Growers'  Association, 


Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.,  January  16,  1913. 

Whereas,  the  attention  of  the  Tarpon  Springs  Board  of  Trade  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  on  the  20th  of  this  month  there  will  be  held  in  Washington  a  hearing, 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  on  the  agricultural  schedule 
which  includes  citrus  fruits,  and 

Whereas,  a  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  would  be  the  cause  of  a  loss  and  waste  of 
a  large  percentage  of  the  Florida  citrus  fruit  crop,  abandonment  of  groves,  and  great 
loss  to  the  people  who  have  put  their  time  ana  money  in  the  groves,  because  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  present  duty  on  foreign  fruits  is  no  more  than  the  difference  in  the 
actual  cost  of  production  and  marketing;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Tarpon  Springs  Board  of  Trade,  for  those  financially  inter- 
ested, for  our  business  community  ana  State  at  large,  do  earnestly  protest  against 
any  decrease  in  the  present  duty  on  citrus  friuts,  and  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  action  be  sent  to  Hon.  8.  M.  Sparkman,  Senator 
Fletcher,  Senator  Bryan,  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Skinner,  vice  president,  Florida  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  as  an  urgent  upon  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff  on  said  citrus  fruits. 

Signed  by  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Tarpon  Springs  Board  of  Trade: 

J.  C.  Bkekican,  President. 
L.  G.  Nobbit. 
L.  D.  Vinson. 
E.  L.  Zimmerman. 
T.  S.  Papp's. 
Jno.  K.  Cheynbt. 


The  Florida  State  Horticultural  Society, 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  January  9, 19tS. 
Mr.  L.  B.  Skinner, 

Vice  President  Florida  State  Horticultural  Society,  Dunedin,  Fla. 

Dear  Sir:  Acting  for  the  executive  committee  of  the  Florida  State  Horticultural 
Society,  I  appoint  you  as  a  commissioner  to  go  before  the  Committee  on  Tariff  Revision 
at  Washington  and  urge  as  strongly  as  you  know  how  to  secure  a  just  and  equitable 
tariff  on  imported  citrus  fruit. 

The  horticultural  society  has  spoken  positively  in  this  direction,  and  consequently 
the  executive  committee  need  have  no  hesitation  in  acting  for  the  society  in  thw 
respect.  The  constitution  provides  that  the  executive  committee  shall  act  for  the 
society  during  the  interim  between  meetings. 

We  wish  vou  to  use  all  the  influence  you  can  command  and  use  every  honorable 
means  for  placing  before  the  honorable  committee  the  exact  status  of  the  citrus  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  and  especially  that  in  Florida.  The  fact  that  you  are  one  of 
the  leading  citrus  growers  of  the  State  and  that  you  have  given  the  question  of  cost 
of  production  personal  attention  fits  you  well  for  the  discharging  of  this  duty.  It  is 
entirely  superfluous  for  me  to  enter  into  any  argument  in  favor  of  not  only  retaining 
the  tariff,  but  increasing  it. 

Very  truly,  yours,  P.  H.  Rolfs, 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Comwitit*. 
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La-rgo,  Pla.,  January  14, 1913. 
Mr.  L.  B.  Skinner, 

Dunedin,  Fla. 

Dear  Sir:  Acting  as  mayor  of  the  town  of  Largo,  in  Pinellas  County,  Fla.,  I  hereby 
appoint  yon  as  a  commissioner  to  go  before  the  Committee  on  Tariff  Revision  at. 
Washington,  and  urge  as  strongly  as  you  know  how  to  secure  a  just  and  equitable 
tariff  on  imported  citrus  fruits.  As  you  know,  the  business  of  this  town  and  sur- 
rounding country  is  entirely  dependent  upon  this  industry,  and  as  you  are  a  large 
grower  and  dealer  in  citrus  fruits,  you  should  have  no  hesitation  in  acting  as  our  com- 
missioner in  this  respect. 

We  feel  that  any  lowering  of  the  tariff  would  be  disastrous  to  our  town  and  entire 
community.  We  a wish  you  to  use  all  influence  at  your  command  and  use  every 
honorable  means  in  placing  before  the  honorable  committee  the  exact  status  of  the 
citrus  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  that  in  Florida.  In  fact,  vou 
are  one  of  the  leading  citrus  growers  of  the  State,  and  that  you  have  given  the  question 
of  cost  of  production  personal  attention,  fits  you  well  for  the  discharge  of  the  duty. 

It  is  useless  for  us  to  put  before  you  any  statistics  of  figures  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
present  tariff;  there  is  no  doubt  you  are  already  well  acquainted  with  them.  Please 
use  your  every  effort  in  our  behalf  in  not  only  opposing  the  reduction  or  removal  of 
the  tariff,  but  increase  it  if  possible. 

Yours,  very  truly,  S.  B.  Smith,  Mayor, 

Jno.  S.  Taylor, 
President  Town  Council. 


Jacksonville,  Fla.,  January  17t  1913. 
The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington ,  D.  C: 

Schedule  G,  agricultural  products  and  m  provisions.  Paragraph  277:  Lemons,  1J 
cents  per  pound.  Oranges,  limes,  grapefruit,  shaddock  or  pomelos,  tangerines,  1  cent 
perpound. 

The  undersigned,  L.  B.  Skinner,  of  Dunedin,  Fla.,  citrus  grower  and  accredited 
representative  of  Florida  State  Horticulture  Society  (comprising  over  1,000  growers), 
Joshua  C.  Chase,  citrus  grower  and  member  of  the  firm  of  Chase  A  Co.,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  temporary  address  in  Washington,  D.  C,  New  Willard,  respectfully  submit  the 
following  brief  as  an  argument  for  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  on  citrus  products. 

It  is  herewith  stated  that  the  arguments  herewith  submitted  are  not  complete  for  the 
reason  that  other  representatives  of  the  important  industry  in  Florida  have  appeared, 
or  will  appear,  before  this  honorable  body,  whose  time  is  too  valuable  to  be  taken  up 
with  duplications. 

HOME  LABOB. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fact  of  the  theory  as  to  the  benefits  of  protection  in  other  lines 
such,  as  for  instance,  steel  and  agricultural  implements  and  many  other  articles  whose 
value  does  not  easily  depreciate;  the  full  force  of  the  argument,  which  is  admitted 
generally,  applies  with  peculiar  emphasis  and  certainty  to  such  perishable  products 
as  fall  under  the  general  head  of  the  citrus  industry. 

The  chief  and  indispensable  element  in  the  production  of  citrus  fruits  is  labor,  both 
skilled  and  unskilled.  It  is  herewith  shown  beyond  question  that  labor  (at  very 
moderate  rate  of  wages)  is  the  largest  element  in  placing  in  market  a  box  of  this  fruit. 
Reference  is  here  made  to  direct  labor  paid  by  the  day,  week,  month,  or  season.  Labor 
however,  appears  in  numerous  other  forms.  In  truth,  all  the  way  from  the  clearing  of 
the  land  to  the  delivery  of  the  fruit  to  the  consumer;  in  the  various  forms  of  cultivation, 
handling,  local  hauling,  transportation,  cost  of  box  material,  fertilizers,  paper,  nails, 
etc.  Labor  indispensably .  is  the  essential  factor  in  actual  cost.  In  support  of  these 
statements,  we  submit  for  the  careful  consideration  of  this  honorable  body  as  exhibits, 
the  copies  of  actual  pay  rolls  duly  attested  of  marketing  organizations,  firms,  and  indi- 
vidual growers.  See  Exhibits  A,  B,  and  C,  packing  house  and  picking  pay  rolls;  also 
Exhibit  D,  cost  of  labor  in  15  packing  houses  operated  by  Chase  &  Co..  October  31  to 
December  31;  1912,  inclusive.  (Unless  the  committee  desires,  we  will  not  consume 
time  of  going  in  to  details  that  can  be  taken  up  at  pleasure. )  We  state  as  an  unquestioned 
fact  that  to-day  in  Florida  all  available  labor  is  employed  at  higher  prices  than  ever 
before.  This  has  been  true  since  the  middle  of  October  and  will  continue  to  be  true 
for  weeks  to  come.  Not  only  has  all  labor  desiring  to  enter  this  field  in  Florida  been 
steadily  employed  during  the  season,  but  it  has  been  unequal  to  meeting  the  demand. 
As  a  consequence,  thousands  of  men  have  been  drawn  to  Florida  from  surrounding 
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southern  and  more  northern  States.  This  has  not  been  exceptional,  but  it  has  been 
increasingly  the  fact  for  some  years  and  must  continue  to  increase  unless  the  industry 
is  paralyzed  by  withdrawing  the  duty,  which  is  now  no  more  than  the  actual  difference 
between  the  well  paid  labor  of  Florida  and  the  poorly  paid  labor  of  foreign  citrus  pro- 
ducing fields,  or  an  abnormal  and  destructive  climatic  change,  which  would  produce 
the  same  results.  With  this  difference,  the  loss  caused  by  weather  changes  would  be 
easily  repaired,  while  that  produced  by  eliminating  the  tariff  would  be  permanent. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  recovery  in  Florida  from  what  at  the  time  (1894-95)  was 
called  complete  destruction,  the  crop  of  fruit  grown  this  year  having  never  been 
equaled  during  40  yean  of  active  fruit  growing. 

The  industry  for  whose  growth  and  encouragement  we  appeal  to  this  honorable 
body  is  not  in  any  way  exceptional,  as  some  may  suppose.  It  is  now  seriously  pro- 
posed by  large  numbers,  including  many  Membere  of  Congress,  to  protect  the  cotton 
power  from  boll  weevil  and  the  fruit  and  vegetable  grower  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
valley,  by  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  against  what  is  a  climatic 
change.  Many  communities  in  Florida  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  growing  and 
marketing  of  the  citrus  crop,  and  the  amount  paid  labor  per  day  is  reasonable,  and  any 
reduction  whatever  would  work  great  hardship. 

The  honorable  committee  will  he  favored  with  a  report  showing  labor  conditions  in 
foreign  citrus  countries,  to  which  we  invite  careful  comparison  with  the  figures  here 
presented.  We  are  informed  that  this  subject  has  been  treated  fully  and  reliably  by 
California  representatives,  and  for  that  reason  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  not  nere 
considered. 

WHO  MAKK8  THE  PRICE. 

Complaints  have  been  made  of  the  high  prices  of  fruit  paid  by  the  consumer  at 
various  points,  and  it  has  been  charged  that  the  orange  grower  is  grasping  in  his 
demand.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  It  nas  been  shown  by  exhibits 
already  made  by  others  and  also  by  exhibits  accompanying  this  brief  that  the  average 
selling  price  by  the  grower  and  his  agents  in  all  the  principal  markets  is  low. 

Average  sales  for  three  years. — Averages  received  by  Chase  &  Co.  (f.  o.  b.  packing 
houses),  seasons  1909-10,  1910-11,  1911-12: 

Oranges,  863, 262  boxes  average $1 .  465 

Grapefruit,  251,832  boxes  average 2.639 

Tangerines,  47,808  boxes  average 2. 362 

Total  (1,162,902  boxes  average) 1. 749 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  figures  are  correct  and  were  taken  from  the  records 
of  Chase  <x  Co. 

From  the  above  figures  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of  selling,  picking,  packing, 
hauling,  and  production,  in  order  to  show  what  the  grower  receives  on  the  trees. 

T.  M.  Jonbs,  Accountant, 

These  selling  prices  are  the  actual  sales.  To  reach  the  consumer  this  fruit  placed 
in  market  at  prices  that  hardly  compensate  the  grower  for  his  outlay  passes  through 
the  hands  of  the  jobber  and  of  the  retailer  and  in  the  last  stage,  the  hands  of  those 
who  serve  the  fruit.  Each  one  of  these  several  classes  demands  an  elaborate  profit 
for  his  services,  which  involves  comparatively  small  outlay  on  his  part.  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  established  fact,  as  following  exhibit  shows.  (See 
Exhibit  E.) 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

There  is  no  natural  mine  from  which  citrus  fruits  can  be  drawn  when  wanted  and 
in  quantity  to  serve  the  purpose,  as  is  true  of  minerals  and  timber.  To  produce  a  box 
of  oranges,  tangerines,  grapefruit,  or  other  fruit  of  this  class  requires  preparation  of  soil, 
time,  and  an  outlay  of  money  of  several  years.  The  amount  of  tnis  cost  can  not  be 
exactly  determined  because  of  local  conditions,  and  of  the  fact  that  machinery  hat 
never  been  considerably  used,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  we  believe  never  can 
be.  Let  us  say  six  years  of  continuous  outlay  has  been  involved  and  nothing  market- 
able has  been  produced .  From  the  time  the  product  is  ready  for  market  a  new  expense 
account  is  opened  and  one  that  contains. many  ems,  such  as  those  for  spraying,  prun- 
ing, cultivating,  and  general  care  of  the  grov  To  all  of  these  are  added  piecing, 
hauling,  packing,  selling,  and  other  charges.  Thus  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
grower  is  and  always  must  be  fixed 
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FURTHER  BEA8ON8  FOB  RETENTION  OF  DUTY. 

The  safety  of  the  consumer  requires  competitive  venders.  This  condition  we 
have  and  always  had  to  an  admitted  degree.  The  reduction  of  tariff  would  not  reduce 
the  price  to  consumer.  The  geography  of  the  country  is  such  that  citrus  growers  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  citrus  growers  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  not  and  can  not  suc- 
cessfully combine,  and  the  strongest  kind  of  competition  obtains  between  them. 
Certain  territory  on  account  of  distance  is  more  economically  served  by  California, 
and  on  account  of  similar  reasons,  other  territory  better  served  by  Florida.  Foreign 
fruit  has  not  been  excluded  by  the  tariff,  but  by  the  low  prices  at  which  jobbers  are 
able  to  buy  the  home-grown  oranges.  The  supply  generally  equals  and  often  exceeds 
the  demand. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

In  order  to  show  the  wide  distribution  of  oranges,  the  records  of  Chase  &  Co.  show 
that  during  the  season  of  1911-12,  its  carload  shipments  of  oranges  were  disposed  of  in 
147  different  markets  in  32  different  States.  During  the  present  shipping  season  of 
1912-13,  which  is  from  a  third  to  half  past,  our  orange  shipments  have  reached  144 
different  markets  in  32  different  States.  Here  again  in  the  entire  course  of  the  orange 
industry  labor  enters  into  the  account,  as  railroad  expenses  are  largely  labor.  The 
wide  distribution  of  oranges  shows  that  oranges  are  not  prohibitive  or  high,  that 
Florida  orange  growers. are  only  holding  their  own  and  not  getting  rich  proves  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  injure  the  industry  or  even  take  a  chance  of  doing  it  harm. 
Supply  and  demand  regulates  itself. 

mien  the  United  States  has  large  crops,  growers  must  sell  cheap,  when  light  crops 
their  prices  rule  high.  Importers  can  afford  to  bring  in  foreign  oranges  and  keep  prices 
reasonable.  This  makes  it  impossible  for  the  American  grower  to  manipulate  and 
sustain  extreme  high  prices. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  cost  of  labor  in  Florida  and  high  transportation  charges,  the 
Florida  growers  can  not  reach  foreign  markets,  whereas,  the  American  market  are  at 
all  times  open  and  available  to  the  foreign  producer. 

In  closing,  permit  us  to  quote  an  extract  from  the  second  annual  message  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  our  third  President: 

"  The  prohibiting  duties  we  lav  on  all  articles  of  foreign  manufactures,  which  pru- 
dence requires  us  to  establish  at  home,  with  the  patriotic  determination  of  every  good 
citizen  to  use  no  foreign  article  which  can  be  made  within  ourselves,  without  regard 
to  difference  of  price,  secures  us  against  a  relapse  into  foreign  dependency." 
Very  respectfully, 

L.  B.  Skinner, 
Representing  Florida  State  Horticulture  Society, 
Tarpon  Springs  Board  of  Trade,  City  of  Largo,  Fla. 

Joshua  C.  Chase, 
Of  Chase  <f?  Co.,  representing  Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers  Association. 

Exhibit  A. 

Time  of  employees  and  amount  due  each  for  services  rendered  Chase  6c  Co.  at  Crescent 

City  packing  house  during  week  ending  Dec.  7,  19 It. 


Name. 


R.M.  O'Neal 

D.P.Alkin 

C.W.  Baer 

J.N.Woods 

W.  B.  SmOey 

R.  L.  Wilson 

Clyde  Watts 

J.  L.  Mercer 

W.  A.  Journfean 

B.A.Hancock 

Lawrence  Braddock. 

If.  R.  Ewers 

C.E.  Labaas 

C.  8.  Clayton 

0.  Blancnard 

C.  Hawkins 


Occupation. 


Housework. 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Time. 


Day*  hr». 

5  12 
7  9 
7    11} 

6  14} 


7 

7 

7 

7. 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 


15 
9 
8 
9 
6 
9 

HJ 
Hi 
12 


6  Hi 
6i  11 

7  Hi 


Packing 
boxes. 


Rate. 


Amount. 


$2.75 

- 

$17.05 

2.50 

19.75 

2.25 

18.34 

2.75 

20.48 

3.00 

25.50 

2.75 

21.73 

2.75 

21.45 

2.75 

21.73 

2.75 

20  90 

2.00 

15.80 

1.25 

10.56 

2.25 

19.02 

1.75 

14.35 

2.00 

14.90 

2.00 

15.20 

$.25 

19.02 

Total. 
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Time  of  employees  and  amount  due  each  for  services  rendered  Chase  A  Co.  at  Crescent 
City  packing  house  during  week  ending  Dec.  7, 1912 — Continued. 


Name. 


L.J.  Peddy 

JimSeyraore 

Richard  Keys — 

E.C.  Pennell 

J.  T.  Amrock 

Jim  Bryant 

D.  Miles 

Richard  Roberts. 
C.  Velie 

E.  W.  Kindrick. 
John  Clements... 

Garrett 

H.  Clayton 

C.  McCain. 

C.  H.  Stockton... 

Osteon 

Mrs.  M.  Baer 

Wade  Johnson... 


J.  W.  Waitman.. 

F.  Brocker 

John  Pree  A  Bro. 
George  Shelten. . . 

Mose  Nelson 

F.  Gillens 

A.H.  Grant 

Tom  Baxter 

C.  BrockinRton... 

L.S.Turner 

La  Bree 

Padgett 


John  Edwards.. 
Andrew  Jackson. 


John  Wilson... 
Calvin  Pruden. 

Ed  Walter 

Henry  Pruden. 
Bob  Leason 

C.  Diltworth... 

David  Hayes... 
Padgett 


8.  McFadden Picker 


J.  Trammell. 


I.  Moore 

Do 

Frank  King.... 

Do 

W.A.King.... 

Walter  Turner. 

William  Stark.. 

N.J.  Funk 

Gad  son 

Padgett 


Occupation. 


Housework 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do...... 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

.....do 


Picker... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Loader... 

do.... 

Foreman. 
Teams... 
do.... 


Loader. 
Picker. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Foreman. 
Teams... 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


.....do. 

....do. 

do. 

Teams. 


Time. 


Dapt  hrs. 
2       64 
14$ 


6 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
3 

6 
2 
4 
6 
5 


14 

14 

14 

15 

0 

19 

8 

14 

7 

12 

14J 
12 


3 
........ 


5      0 

6 

5 

16* 


5    6 


6 
13    9 


7* 

3 


6    7* 
5    7} 


Packing 
boxes. 


{ 


205 
15 
321 
190 
152 
241 
190 


Rate. 


246 

56 
123 

51 
164 

38 
120 

34 
204 

75 
181 

45 
193 

42 


67 
68 
76 
70 
57 
54 


44 

74 


87 
71 
62 
50 


12.50 
1.75 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 


2.75 
i.50 


.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

1.50 

1.50 

2.50 

5.00 

5.00 


1.50 
.05 
.07 
.05 
.07 
.05 
.07 
.05 
.07 
.05 
.07 
.05 
.07 
.05 
.07 
2.50 
5.00 


.07 

.05 

.07 

.05 

.07 

.05 

1.50 

.07 

.05 

.75 

1.50 

.07 

.06 

.07 

.05 

1.50 

1.60 

6.00 


Amount. 


§12.30 
3.92 
6.15 
3.57 
8.20 
2.66 
6.00 
2.38 
10.20 
5.25 
9.05 
3.15 
9.65 
2.94 


4.69 
3.40 
5.32 
3.50 
3.99 
2.70 
1.13 
3.08 
3.70 
.56 


6.09 
3.66 
4.34 
2.50 

Total. 


S6.63 

13.04 

12.60 

12.60 

12.60 

11.25 

9.00 

7.36 

1  20 

9.60 

4.06 

7.80 

12.90 

9.30 

36.62 

.83 

10.00 

1.50 


474.66 


10.25 

.76 

16.05 

9.50 

7.60 

12.05 

9.50 

7.50 

8.25 

15.00 

25.00 

82.50 


203.95 


8.25 
16.22 

9.72 

10.85 

8.38 

15.46 
12.20 

12.69 

15.00 
69.50 


178.17 


8.09 
8.82 


7.82 


7.34 
1.12 

9.64 

6.84 

8.63 

8.62 

35.00 

101.91 
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Exhibit  B. 

Time  of  employees  and  amount  due  each  for  services  rendered  Chase  6c  Co.  at  Manatee 

packing  house  during  week  ending  Dec,  14, 1912. 


Name. 


Wilson  Gootby. 

C.J.  Gill 

Waller  Willis.. 
W.K.  Klein... 

J.B.Henry 

John  Stewart. . 
N.R.Voss..... 
J.  M.  Marshall.. 
Jonas  Honsby.. 
Louis  Hopoon.. 

TomWilOa 

8.  A.  Tomlison. 

8.  Hall 

E.C.  Curry 

Henry  Wiggins. 

JonDesado 

P.Hood 

8.  White 

C.  W.Clark 

W.  L.  Turner. . . 
Owen  Ashe..... 


Occupation. 


Packer  and  assistant. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Machinist 

Receiver 

Car  loader 

Nailer 

Box  maker 

do 

Packer 

Grader 

Stamper  and  trucker. 

Helper 

Grader 

Hopperman 

Packer 

do 

Helper 


Time. 


Da$t  hrt. 
00 


66 
66 
66 
66 
60 


61 
56 
51 
62 
70 
62 
60 
20 
62 


Packing 
boxes. 


500 
400 
358 
315 
232 


1,360 


Rate. 


10.25 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.221 
.22} 
.25 
.25 
.20 
.01* 
.25 
.25 
.20 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.25 
.20 
.15 


Total. 


$15.00 
25.00 
20.00 
17.90 
15.75 
11.60 
14.85 
14.85 
16.50 
16.50 
12.00 
17.00 
15.25 
14.00 
10.20 

9.30 
10.50 

9.30 
15.00 

4.00 

9.30 


293.80 


PICKING  AND  HAULING  PAY  ROLL  FOR  T.  J.  BACHMAN  GROVE. 


J.B.  Holcomb , 

L.  Williams 

T.Green , 

K.  Kelly 

B.  Gooarum 

G.Latson 

B.Henry 

C.  Williams 

J.Williams 

Jack  Adams 

C.  Craft 

E.  Holloman 

J.B.  Holcomb 

T.Green 

E.  Kelly 

B.  Gooarum 

L.  William 

T.B.  Goolsby 

Coarsey  Livery  Co. 
Manatee  Livery  Co. 

L.  Scott 

L.H.  Goolsby 


Picker... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Foreman. 
Team.... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


3 
5 


0 
0 
5 
5 
5 


36 

10.06 

53 

.06 

51 

.06 

79 

.06 

38 

.06 

15 

.06 

20 

.06 

34 

.06 

30 

.06 

20 

.06 

20 

.06 

24 

.06 

30 

.04 

24 

.04 

36 

.04 

20 

.04 

23 

.04 

2.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 

$2.16 
3.18 
3.06 
4.74 
2.28 

.90 
1.20 
2.04 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.44 
1.20 

.96 
1.44 

.80 

.92 

7.50 

25.00 

2.5a 

2.50 
1.50 


68.92 


PICKING  AND  HAULING  PAY  ROLL  FOR  A.  B.  PETERSON  GROVE. 


E.  Holoman 

T.Henry 

C.  Williams 

B.  Sanders 

J.  Williams 

J.  Adams 

C.  Craft 

G.Latson 

L.  Goolsby 

Manatee  Livery  Co. 
Stood 

?«ey  Livery  Co. 

L.  Scott 

Bridge  toU. 


Picker. . . 

do... 

do... 

.....do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Foreman. 

Team 

do... 

do... 

do... 


1 
1 


0 

«: 
2 


35 
30 
63 
37 
43 
46 
45 
34 


$0.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

3.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 


$1.05 
.90 
1.89 
1.11 
1.29 
1.38 
1.35 
1.02 
3.00 
6.25 
3.75 
1.25 
3.75 
3.55 

31.54 
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Time  of  employees  and  amount  due  each  for  service*  rendered  Chase  <&  Co.  at  Manatee 
packing  house  during  week  ending  Dec.  14,  19  It — Continued. 

PICKING  AND  HAULING  PAY  ROLL  FOR  MRS.  V.  8MITH  GROVB. 


Name. 

Occupation. 

• 

Time. 

Packing 
boxes. 

Rate. 

TotaL 

J.  B.  Holcomb 

Picker 

Day*  krt. 

20 
63 
31 
48 
10 
8 
18 

•a  10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
2.50 
5.00 

$2.98 

T.  Green 

do 

6.30 

I*  WHHftiiM 

do 

3.10 

B.  Kelly 

do 

4.80 

J.  Adams 

do 

1.00 

J.  William* 

do 

.80 

C  Williams 

do 

1.80 

T.  B.  Goolsby 

Foreman 

2*    0 
1     0 

6.  as 

Manatee  Livery  Co 

Team 

5.00 

Coarsey  Livery  Co 

Team,  hauling  9  loads 

7.05 

L.  A.  Goolsby 

Foreman. .  . ." 

r*6' 

3.00 

3.00 

43.00 

PICKING  AND  ] 

HAULING  PAY  ROLL  FO 

R  W.  ALDERMAN  GROVB. 

B.Kelly 

Picker 

13 

to.io 

$LS0 

H.  V.  (Joarsey 

Hauling 

1.60 

• 

• 

— 

2.80 

PICKING  AND  HAU] 

LING  PAY  ROLL  FOR  MRS.  MARIAH  BURTON  GROVE. 

Joe  Adams 

Picker 

21 

21 

$3.05 

Do 

Team 

L25 

5.20 

Exhibit  C. 

williams's  groves,  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines,  crescent  city,  pla. 

Pay  roll  includes  picking,  hauling,  and  all  packing-house  charges. 
Number  of  boxes  packed  and  shipped  November  9  to  December  27,  seven  weeks. 
11,000. 
Average  per  week,  1,571  boxes. 

Pay  roll  week  ending — 

Nov.  16 1242.75 

Nov.  22 347.48 

Nov.  29 601.14 

Dec.  6 706.90 

Dec.  13 713.85 

Dec.  20 566.00 

Dec.  27 457.63 

Total  for  seven  weeks 3, 635. 75 

Average  per  box  for  labor  on  11 ,000  boxes .3$ 

Correct  as  taken  from  my  books. 

£.  A.  Williams. 
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Time  of  employees  and  amount  due  each  for  services  rendered  Chase  &  Co.  on  Williams's 

groves  packing  house  during  week  ending  Dec.  tO%  19 It. 


Name. 


V.  li.  Smiley 

T.F.Rhodes 

C.W.Atkins 

O-  8.  Atkins 

H.  T.  Parrott 

B.  F.  McCormick 

W.P.Allen 

C.  Ma>or 

L.  Green 

Q.  Stockbridge 

M.  D.  Stone 

John  Weathers 

J.M.Phillips 

M.  Phillips 

R.  Roberts 

J.  C.  King 

OUsKusard 

C.  E.  Redland 

C  B.  Bordens 

Dick  Miller 

John  Edwards 

W.H.Edwards 

E.  O.  Kemp 

J.  E.  Pavek 

J.  O.  Durrani 

J.W.King 

W.  Slater 

JohnSlavis      

Mary  Grimes  (colored) 

Melissa  Ross  (colored) 

Dina  Nelson  (colored) 

Locy  Norward  (colored) . . . 

Ida  Williams  (colored ) 

Ethel  Richardson  (colored). 

May  Edwards 

Leia  Crosby 

Variel  Jones 

J.  Kine  (colored) 

A.  Parker  (colored) 

A.  Missain  (colored) 

R.  Mfcwain  (colored) 

A.  Wescott 

Sid  Fair 

A.  Cherry 

Joe  Dorr 

C.  Morgan  (colored) 

A.  Prnden  (colored) 

O.Franklin 

Jim  Gordon 

Paul  Ford 

Ed.  Middleton 

Chris  Gibbs 

FredChatam 

JlmMasy 

Sautchy 

John  8mall 

Frank  Jackson 

C.  Montgomery 

Dave  Sparrow 

M.  Cooper 

E.Cooper 

C.  Middleton 

J.Jones 

Wm.  Sanders 

Maj.  Wilder 

Sim  Jones  (colored) 

Fee  Slater  (colored) 

Wm.  Read  (colored) 

Wm.  Phillips  (colored) 


Occupation. 


Packer. 
....do.. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Grader 

Engineer 

Grader 

Nailer 

do 

Helper 

do 

do 

do 

Grader 

Helper 

do 

Nailer 

do 

Helper 

Grader 

Helper 

do 

do 

Boy 

Helper 

Grapefruit  cleaner. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Boss  picker 

do 

Grapefruit  grader. 

Helper 

Picker 

do 


do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Time. 


Box  maker  (1,500  boxes). 

Teamster 

do 

do 

Helper 


Day*. 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 

li 

4 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

6 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

1 

1 

5 

2 

5 

5 

2 

4 

5* 

5 

6 

5* 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

3 

6 
6 

*i 

6 

6 

9 

4 

5 


6 
6 
6 
5 


Rate. 


12.75 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.25 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 


Total. 


$13.75 

12.50 

15.00 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

12.50 

3.75 

10.00 

12.50 

11.25 

11.25 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

6.00 

9.00 

8.00 

10.00 

10.00 

2.00 

2.00 

10.00 

4.00 

7.50 

10.00 

2.00 

8.00 

5.50 

5.00 

0.00 

5.50 

5.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

11.00 

11.00 

12.00 

9.00 

8.25 

9.00 

9.00 

8.25 

8.25 

6.75 

6.75 

7.50 

8.25 

8.25 

7.50 

8.25 

7.50 

3.75 

8.25 

8.25 

6.75 

7.60 

6.75 

3.00 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

22.50 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

10.00 
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Exhibit  D. 
Cost  of  labor  in  packing  houses  operated  by  Chase  <fc  Co.  from  Oct.  1  to  Dee.  31,  J91t. 


District. 


Arcadia 

Bridges 

Crescent  City.... 

Deland 

Fort  Meade 

Fort  Ogden..... 

Leesburg 

Mftfwtw 

Maitland 

Ona 

Orlando 

Thonotosassa.... 

Waldo 

Wauchula 

Zellwood 

Total 


Boxes. 

Picking 

and 
hauling. 

Cost  per 
box. 

Packing- 
house 
expenses. 

Cost  per 
box. 

Total 
labor. 

Cost  per 
box. 

21,117 

13,820.42 

SO.  181 

r 
$2,922.40 

$0,138 

$6,742.82 

$0,319 

5,707 

786.08 

.137 

879.40 

.154 

1,665.48 

.291 

25,753 

3,457.20 

.134 

3,934.58 

.153 

7,391.78 

.287 

11,228 

1,601.92 

.143 

1,551.17 

.138 

3,153.09 

.281 

4,723 

982.78 

.208 

650.54 

.138 

1,633.32 

.34$ 

15.309 

2,429.90 

.159 

1,874.49 

.122 

4,304.39 

.281 

15,828 

2,265.06 

.143 

2,905.19 

.184 

5,170.25 

.327 

10,238 

1,277.06 

.125 

1,599.52 

.156 

2,876.57 

.281 

3,958 

481.90 

.122 

498.63 

.126 

980.53 

.248 

6,183 

937.61 

.151 

975.20 

.158 

1,912.81 

.309 

10,028 

1,457.26 

.145 

1,738.43 

.173 

3,195.09 

.318 

6,347 

1,038.07 

.163 

1, 191. 12 

.188 

2,229. 19 

.351 

7,540 

571.27 

.076 

1,060.99 

.141 

1.632.26 

.217 

13,671 

2,345.96 

.172 

1,483.64 

.108 

3,829.60 

.280 

1,501 

199.24 

.133 

324.07 

.216 

623.31 

.S4V 

159,131 

23,651.72 

.149 

23,589.37 

.148 

47,241.09 

.297 

Exhibit 

E. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  January  16, 1913. 
Mr.  J.  0.  Chase, 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Dear  Sib:  Attached  hereto  is  statement  showing  approximate  profits  per  box 
realized  by  growers,  jobbers,  retailers,  and  first  and  second  class  hotels  and  restaurants 
on  Florida  grapefruit  of  good  quality  and  various  sizes  during  the  period  November 
5  to  11,  inclusive,  1912. 

This  statement  shows: 

The  grower's  profit  per  box  was  approximately  57  cents  or  29  per  cent. 

Jobber's  approximate  profit  per  box  60  cents  or  24  per  cent. 

Retailer's  approximate  profit  per  box,  |2.44  or  78.7  per  cent. 

First-class  hotels  and  restaurants  when  selling  grapefruit  in  half  grapefruit  por- 
tions, $15.58  or  585  per  cent. 

First-class  hotels  when  selling  in  whole  grapefruit  portions,  $13.30  per  box  or  429 
per  cent. 

Second-class  hotels  and  restaurants  when  selling  in  half  grapefruit  portions,  $10.58 
or  309  per  cent. 

Second-class  hotels  and  restaurants  when  selling  in  whole  grapefruit  portions, 
$9.10  or  293  per  cent. 

In  figuring  the  average  cost  of  the  fruit  to  grower  delivered  in  markets,  we  did  not 
include  the  cost  of  grove  or  the  interest  thereon.  In  considering  grower's  gross  profit 
during  this  period  it  must  be  remembered  that  during  a  large  portion  of  the  present 
season  grapefruit  has  sold  at  lower  prices  than  the  average  price  figured  in  this  state- 
ment, also  that  the  grower  can  not  always  figure  on  making  a  profit,  as  there  are 
seasons  of  adversities  and  heavy  losses. 

The  jobber's  gross  profit  of  60  cents  per  box  or  24  per  cent  is  not  unreasonable, 
although  we  believe  that  a  jobber  would  be  satisfied  with  a  gross  profit  of  a  little  less 
than  this  amount. 

This  statement  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  profits  of  the  retailers,  hotels,  and 
restaurants  are  extremely  unreasonable,  and  explains  why  it  is  that  many  times  dur- 
ing a  season  the  grower  sells  his  product  at  a  loss  and  yet  the  consumer  at  the  same  time 
pays  extreme  prices. 

At  times  when  the  supply  of  a  perishable  product  exceeds  the  demand,  the  grower 
or  grower's  marketing  agent  must  sell  the  grower's  product  at  a  low  price  to  the  jobbers 
in  order  to  effect  distribution.  At  such  times,  the  jobber  must  work  on  close  margins 
in  order  to  force  sales  and  dispose  of  the  heavy  receipts. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  however,  that  at  times  when  such  conditions  exist  and  the 
consumer  should  have  the  advantage  of  low  prices,  which  in  turn  would  create  a  very 
heavy  demand  and  enable  the  grower  to  dispose  of  the  heavy  supplies,  the  retailers 
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hotels,  and  restaurants  hold  their  prices  up  and  make  very  tittle,  if  anyt  cut  in  their 
selling  price — figuring  that  as  they  are  able  to  purchase  at  a  low  price  their  profits  will 
be  that  much  greater. 

The  information  from  which  the  attached  statement  was  compiled  was  gathered 
early  this  season  on  grapefruit,  and  without  any  idea  of  using  same  in  connection  with 
tariff  arguments. 

We  have  never  gathered  similar  information  covering  oranges,  but  feel  very  safe  in 
saying  that  both  the  grower  and  the  jobber  realize  a  smaller  profit  on  oranges  at  times 
when  the  market  is  in  fairly  good  shape  (as  it  was  during  this  period  on  grapefruit) 
than  they  do  on  grapefruit;  whereas  the  retailers,  hotels,  and  restaurants  obtain  about 
as  large  a  percentage  of  profit  on  oranges  as  they  do  on  grapefruit. 

This  statement  clearly  proves  that  u  the  tariff  on  foreign  citrus  fruits  was  removed, 
it  would  not  benefit  the  ultimate  consumer.  It  would,  however,  seriously  affect  the 
grower  and  those  depending  upon  him  for  employment. 

The  importer  could,  without  any  tariff,  or  with  a  low  tariff,  deliver  foreign  citrus 
fruits  to  wholesalers  at  prices  which,  while  leaving  a  substantial  profit  for  the  importer, 
would  mean  ruinous  losses  to  the  American  grower. 

The  fact  that  retailers,  hotels,  and  restaurants  would  be  able  to  purchase  imported 
citrus  fruits  at  lower  prices,  and  consequently  American  grown  citrus  fruits  at  less  than 
co>t  to  the  American  grower,  would  not  necessarily  mean  a  material  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  the  fruit  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  if  any  reduction  at  all. 

This  is  proven  by  the  attached  statement  which  shows  the  exorbitant  profits  being 
realized  by  the  retailers,  hotels,  and  restaurants. 

Any  difference  between  the  price  at  which  foreign  citrus  fruits  would  be  whole- 
saled and  the  present  average  price  at  which  the  American-grown  fruits  are  whole- 
saled would  be  absorbed  long  before  the  fruit  reached  the  ultimate  consumer.  This 
is  demonstrated  by  the  excessive  profits  being  realized  at  the  present  time  by  the 
retailers,  hotels,  and  restaurants.  It  is  the  retailers,  hotels,  re tau rants,  clubs,  dining 
cars,  etc.,  who  hold  up  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  not  the  growers,  growers 
marketing  agents,  or  jobbers. 

The  removal  or  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  foreign  citrus  fruits  would  mean  that  the 
importers  are  put  into  the  business  on  a  large  scale  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  the  injury  of  the  American  grower  and  the  American  citrus  industry,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  injury  of  the  American  consumer. 

As  the  importer  could  sell  with  a  profit  imported  fruit  at  a  price  which  would  show 
the  American  grower  a  loss,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  importer  to  work  on  a  close  margin 
until  the  American  grower  had  been  forced  to  abandon  his  groves. 

Then,  after  the  American  citrus  industry  was  wiped  out  of  existence,  the  importers 
could  regulate  their  importations  hy  the  demand  and  have  it  in  their  power  to  ad- 
vance the  price  on  citrus  fruits  until  the  consumer  would  pay  a  much  higher  price 
than  ever  before,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  by  that  time  the  retailers,  hotels,  and 
restaurants  worked  on  their  present  unreasonable  basis  or  on  a  respectable  margin. 

When  we  have  a  large  crop,  or  over-production,  of  products  grown  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  same  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  cases 
of  heavy  crops  abroad  the  consumer  would  not  stand  any  chance  of  being  benefited 
by  same,  as  the  importer  could  simply  bring  into  the  United  States  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  meet  the  demand  and  hold  up  prices. 

The  fact  that  retailers,  hotels,  restaurants,  clubs,  etc.,  do  not  materially  lower 
their  prices  at  times  when  supplies  are  heavy,  and  growers  are  relaizing  very  little 
if  anything  for  their  product,  is  now  receiving  the  attention  and  thought  of  many  who 
are  interested  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  perishables. 

The  next  few  years  will  probably  see  considerable  improvement  in  this  respect, 
which  will  mean  that  while  the  grower  receives  a  living  profit  for  his  product,  the 
consumer  will  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  purchase  same  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  first  step  in"  this  direction  has  been  taken  by  the  United  States  Government 
putting  into  effect  the  parcels  post. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Chase  &  Co. 

W.  H.  MousER,  Sales  Manager. 
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Figures  compiled  on  averages  of  SO  different  markets  covering  period  Nov.  6  to  11,  1912, 

covering  grapefruit  of  good  quality  and  various  sizes. 

Grower's  average  price  to  jobbers,  delivered  to  their  markets,  approximately  per 

box $2.50 

Cost  to  grower  approximately  per  box : 

Cost  on  trees  to  raise  fruit  to  maturity fO.  50 

To  pick  and  haul  to  packing  house 13 

To  nandle,  grade,  and  pack  in  packing  house  (including  cost  of  box 

and  paper) 45 

To  sell  fruit  (averaging  different  systems) 15 

Freight  to  market,  approximately  per  box 70 

1.93 

Grower's  profit,  approximately  per  box  (29  per  cent) 67 

Jobber's  average  price  to  retailers,  hotels,  restaurants,  approximately  per  box . .     3. 10 
Cost  to  jobber,  approximately  per  box 2. 50 

Jobber's  profit,  approximately  per  box  (24  per  cent) 60 

Retailer's  average  selling  price  per  half  dozen   57   cents,  figuring  approxi- 
mately per  box 5.  54 

Cost  to  retailer,  approximately  per  box 3. 10 


Retailer's  profit,  approximately  per  box  (78.7  per  cent) 2. 44 

First-class  hotels'  and  restaurants'  selling  price  in  half  portions  18  cents, 

approximately,  per  box 19.  68 

Cost,  approximately  per  box 3. 10 


First-class  hotels'  and  restaurants'  profit  on  grapefruit  served  in  half  portions, 
approximately  per  box  (535  per  cent) 16.  58 


First-class  hotels'  and  restaurants'  selling  price  in  whole  grapefruit  services  30 

cents,  approximately  per  box 16. 40 

Cost,  approximately  per  box 3. 10 


First-class  restaurants'  and  hotels'  profit  on  grapefruit  served  in  whole  por- 
tions, approximately  per  box  (429  per  cent) 11 30 

Second-class  hotels'  and  restaurants'  selling  price  in  half  portions  11  cents, 

approximately  per  box 13. 68 

Cost,  approximately  per  box 3. 10 

Second-class  hotels'  and  restaurants'  profit  on  grapefruit  when  served  in  half 
portions,  approximately  per  box  (309  per  cent) 10  58 

Second -class  hotels'  and  restaurants'  selling  price  in  whole  portions  grapefruit, 

one-half,  20  cents  approximately,  per  box 12. 20 

Cost,  approximately  per  box 3. 10 

Approximate  profit  per  box  second-class  hotels  and  restaurants  (293  percent). .    9. 10 

The  following  letter  sent  the  chairman  to  be  printed  is  put  in  in 
this  connection: 

Titus ville,  Fla.,  January  11, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  A.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  the  20th  instant  there  will  appear  before  you  a  delegation  from 
Florida  and  California  to  use  their  persuasive  methods  to  prevent  the  lowering  of 
the  tariff  on  citrus  fruits.  From  letters,  circulars,  and  newspaper  clippings  they 
have  sent  me,  their  arguments  will  not  hold  good  in  this  vicinity  and  are  not  based 
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cm  bets  of  my  personal  experience,  and  my  experience  is  based  from  the  clearing  of 
land  to  put  out  the  grove  and  making  and  selling  the  fruit.  I  have  facts  and  figures 
to  sustain  my  assertions  that  the  cost  of  making  fruit  is  not  one-half  what  they  claim — 
50  cents  a  box  to  produce  it  on  the  trees.  I  have  contracts  and  bank  deposit  slips 
to  prove  even  the  agricultural  college  of  our  State  is  in  absolute  ignorance  of  what  a 
prove  will  produce,  or  the  small  amount  of  iertilizer  it  requires  to  produce  the  fruit, 
from  correspondence  with  the  director  of  the  college,  which  if  desired  I  will  produce. 

Some  will  say  this  is  not  good  business  to  write  you  this;  but  it  is  honest  and  truth- 
ful; and  when  you  get  the  truth  your  committee  can  make  your  tariff  with  equity  to 
all,  as  you  are  the  judges. 

If  every  locality  affected  by  the  tariff  is  using  the  methods  that  are  being  used  in 
this  case,  and  vou  have  no  means  of  getting  at  the  facts,  may  the  Lord  have  mercy 
an  the  tax-ridden  soul  of  the  consumer  and  the  Democratic  Party. 
Very  truly, 

0.  B.  Kingman. 

Sanforp,  Fla.,  January  SO,  1913. 
Hon.  Frank  Clark, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

On  behalf  of  the  great  majority  of  our  readers,  who  are  among  the  leading  fruit 
powers  of  the  State,  we  respectfully  protest  the  injection  into  the  record  of  the 
nearing  on  Schedule  G  of  the  letter  signed  by  G.  B.  Kingman,  as  all  other  testi- 
mony was  submitted  under  oath  and  no  affidavits  or  testimony  of  the  value 
of  Kingman's  experience  as  an  authority  was  submitted  with  his  letter.  We  do  not 
think  such  correspondence  has  any  place  in  such  an  important  hearing.  We  do 
not  think  it  just  or  fair  to  the  delegates,  who  were  all  sworn  to  tell  the  truth  and  who 
represented  the  vast  majority  of  our  growers,  to  inject  this  letter  as  testimony  with- 
out any  corroborative  documents  as  to  the  truth  thereof.  We  beg  that  you  and  your 
associates,  representing  the  growers  of  our  State,  take  the  matter  up  at  once  with 
the  committee  and  have  the  letter  withdrawn.  If  the  committee  proposes  to  give 
our  growers  a  square  deal,  squareness  demands  the  withdrawal  of  this  letter. 

James  McComb, 
Editor  Florida  Growers  News. 

ORANGES. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  C.  CHASE. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chase.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  am 
here  as  a  Florida  orange  grower  and  also  a  distributor  of  Florida  per- 
ishable products  in  carload  lots.  My  desire  is  to  see  the  orange  busi- 
ness of  Florida  kept  on  a  healthy  commercial  basis,  and  I  think  that 
you  gentlemen  do  not  desire  to  disturb  business  down  there.  We 
distribute  annually  between  three  and  four  thousand  carloads  of  Flor- 
ida fruit  and  vegetables,  and  last  year  we  supplied  525  jobbers  in  240 
cities  located  in  38  States,  not  including  Canada.  We  also  shipped 
quite  extensively  to  Canada,  which  would  come  under  exports.  We 
exported  to  Canada  grapefruit,  pineapples,  and  vegetables  from 
Florida. 

I  could  answer  Mr.  Harrison's  question  about  the  exports  of  citrus 
fruit  which  went  into  Canada,  principally  from  California.  Owing  to 
the  geographical  position  of  California  it  is  in  a  good  position  to  sup  ■ 
ply  the  British  possessions  in  that  part  of  the  continent.  Then  m 
regard  to  the  matter  of  freight  rates,  they  have  a  freight  rate  to  Van- 
couver and  the  Canadian  racific  wnich  enables  them  to  supply  not 
only  Vancouver  but  all  of  that  territory,  including  Calgary,  and  all 
that  section  which  has  developed  there  so  enormously  in  the  last  10 
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years.  Ten  years  ago  Calgary  had  less  than  10,000  people,  and  now 
it  has  70,000  people.  The  entire  country  has  grown  remarkably.  If 
those  exports  were  analyzed,  it  would  be  found  that  they  are  made  up 
mostly  of  California  oranges  and  California  lemons  and  only  a  very 
limited  amount  in  value  from  Florida.  I  just  mention  that  because 
a  great  deal  of  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  we  exported  so 
many  oranges.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Florida  exports  no  oranges  prac- 
tically and  a  few  grapefruit  only. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  do  you  suppose  the  annual  production  of 
oranges  in  the  United  States  is  wortn  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Do  you  mean  f.  o.  b.  or  tree  value? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  mean  f .  o.  b. 

Mr.  Chase.  F.  o.  b.  value — I  have  a  figure.  It  was  about 
13,000,000  boxes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  are  they  worth  a  box  1 

Mr.  Chase.  The  f .  o.  b.  value  ? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chase.  The  f.  o.  b.  value  last  year,  I  think,  was  about  $1.50. 

Mr.  Temple.  Of  the  California  product,  $2. 

Mr.  Chase.  About  $1.80,  taking  the  whole  average.  In  Florida, 
taking  the  whole  average,  the  f .  o.  b.  average,  I  suppose,  taking  the 
best  and  worst,  would  be  about  $1.94. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  many  boxes  in  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  had,  I  suppose,  between  three  and  a  half  and  four 
million  boxes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Worth  about  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  About,  I  suppose,  $1.70;  somewhere  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Our  average  was  about  $1.45. 

Mr.  Chase.  That  was  for  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  The  production  is  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  the  f.  o.  b.  value  of  Florida  and  California  oranges. 
Out  of  that  value  I  should  say  the  average  cost  of  production  was 
60  per  cent.  The  cost  of  labor  in  taking  these  oranges  from  the  trees 
ana  hauling  them  to  the  packing  houses  was  not  less  than  15  cents 
per  box,  and  out  of  this  amount  12  cents  per  box  is  labor  alone. 

Mr.  James.  How  do  these  retailers  get  such  profits  on  oranges? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  James.  How  do  the  retailers  get  so  much  profit  on  orange  and 
other  citrus  fruits  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  James.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  was 
taken  to  market,  and  we  went  through  the  market,  and  we  would  price 
things  as  we  went  along;  then  we  went  back  to  the  market  and  we 
bought  where  we  could  buy  the  cheapest.  Now  the  telephone  is 
used  and  the  housewife  calls  up  the  marketman,  and  they  make 
the  price;  they  make  any  price  they  please,  and  the  woman  pays 
it.  If  we  could  get  away  from  the  telephone  and  the  woman  of  the 
house  would  go  to  market,  we  would  live  better  and  pay  less  money 
than  we  do  now. 

Mr.  James.  But  the  poor  people  in  the  cities,  you  will  find  that 
many  of  them,  I  should  say  85  per  cent  of  them;  have  no  telephones, 
and  they  have  to  go  to  our  markets  and  get  then-  oranges  ana  grape- 
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fruit  and  things  like  that,  and  yet  they  have  to  pay  these  exorbitant 
prices  to  the  retailer. 

Mr.  Chase.  That  question  came  up  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  when  we  had  a  complaint  in  the  matter  of  rates 
from  Florida,  when  some  of  the  growers  stated  that  they  got  nothing 
for  their  crops.  Judge  Prouty,  before  whom  the  matter  was  heard, 
said  he  could  not  buy  oranges  for  less  than  60  cents  a  dozen.  He 
said,  "I  inquired  what  we  were  pajong  for  oranges  at  our  house,  and 
•  I  found  that  we  were  paying  60  cents  a  dozen.91  I  went  to  the  grocer 
and  asked  him  the  price  he  charged  Judge  Prouty,  and  he  said  that 
he  sold  to  Judge  Prouty  and  others:  that  if  he  charged  them  less  than 
60  cents  a  dozen,  they  would  consider  that  the  oranges  were  not  good 
oranges  and  would  send  them  back.  He  said  if  a  consumer  comes 
in  here  to  buy  them,  comes  in  here  and  looks  at  them,  we  will  sell  the 
same  oranges  for  a  good  deal  less,  and  he  said  that  any  person  could 
come  here  and  get  oranges  at  a  reasonable  price.  And  I  will  say  that 
I  could  do  the  same  thing.  If  you  gentlemen  do  not  know  where  to 
go  I  will  find  out  and  let  you  know. 

Mr.  James.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  one  question  that  is  worrying  people  in  Florida 
at  the  present  time.  There  is  an  insurmountable  barrier  Detween  their 
supply  and  the  consumer.  I  know  of  a  case  where  a  man  recently 
paid  50  cents  for  a  single  grapefruit.  Last  season  was  one  of  the 
worst  seasons  that  we  have  known  for  grapefruit. 

We  have  found  that  when  we  have  a  congestion  of  oranges  it  clears 
up  very  quickly  because  they  are  taken  out  by  the  pushcart  and  street 
stands,  and  everything  of  that  sort  and  the  congestion  is  soon  cleared 
up.  When  we  have  a  congestion  of  grapefruit  it  lasts  almost 
indefinitely.  There  seems  to  be  an  enormous  profit  somewhere  in 
between  and  if  you  can  find  out  where  that  is  you  wlil  do  a  benefit 
to  the  people  generally. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  a  jobber  as  well  as  a  grower) 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  commission  on  a  sale  of  oranges  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  act  as  distributing  agents;  we  charge  the  grower 
10  cents  for  our  service  on  a  package. 

Mr.  Hill.  Ten  cents  a  box  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  they  are  worth  how  much  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  about  their  value. 
They  are  worth  at  the  present  time  from  $1.50  to  $2. 

Mr.  Hill.  Taking  the  average  for  the  past  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  During  the  last  three  years  oranges  alone  average 
according  to  our  books,  $1.45  f.  o.  b.,  subject  to  a  selling  charge  of 
10  cents.  ' 

Mr.  Hill.  You  get  about  7  per  cent  commission  for  selling.  Do 
you  have  any  expense  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Ten  cents  would  be 

Mr.  Hill  (interposing).  Seven  per  cent  on  $1.45? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  almost. 

Mr.  Hill.  So  that  you  get  about  7  per  cent  commission  for  selling  f 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hill.  What  expenses  are  included  in  that  part  of  the  trans* 
action.  I  do  not  mean  the  packing  or  anything  of  that  kind;  you 
take  them  already  packed  and  sell  them  for  7  per  cent  on  the  basis  of 
SI. 45.    Do  you  have  any  expense  connected  with ' that ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  guarantee  collections  f 

Mr.  Chase.  We  guarantee  collections. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  whole  woolen  industry  is  done  upon  a  basis  of  about 
5,  I  think,  and  other  industries  are  less  than  7  per  cent.  When  we 
take  into  account  the  expenses  of  the  retailer  and  the  small  quantity 
he  handles,  and  his  rent,  clerk  hire,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  do  you 
think  he  gets  7  per  cent  out  of  his  sale  f 

Mr.  Chase.  Where  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Take  it  right  here  in  Washington;  do  you  think  they  net 
7  per  cent  over  and  above  all  expenses  1 

Mr.  Chasf.  That  depends  very  much  on  whether  he  is  good  on 
credit. 

Mr.  Hill.  Suppose  he  gets  cash. 

Mr.  Chase.  I  should  think  he  would  be  a  very  foolish  man  if  he 
did  not  net  more  than  7  per  cent.  Mind  you,  my  own  is  not  a  net 
7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hnx.  That  is  what  I  asked  vou. 

Mr.  Chase.  That  is  the  gross.  Out  of  that  we  have  to  pay  for  our 
solicitation,  we  have  to  pay  for  our  office  force,  we  have  to  pay  for 
our  telegraph  charges,  which  is  the  largest  item.  Our  telegraph 
bill  we  figure  costs  not  less  than  $5  for  the  sale  of  a  car.  It  is  usually 
more  than  that.     I  think  the  average  is  $6  or  $7  a  car. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  to  deal  with  the  retailer  f 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir.    We  deal  entirely  with  the  wholesaler. 

Mr.  Hill.  Take  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  commission 
business,  as  a  rule  are  they  not  better  financially  situated  at  the 
end  of  tne  season  than  the  retailer  who  delivers  these  goods  to  the 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  Really,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  been  in  the  retail 
business. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  deal  with  the  retailers  I 

Mr.  Chase.  No,  sir.    We  deal  entirely  with  the  wholesaler. 

Mr.  Hill.  After  you  get  a  commission,  you  sell  to  the  wholesaler, 
and  he  gets  a  profit,  and  he  sells  to  the  retailer,  and  the  retailer  sells 
to  the  nnal  consumer,  so  that  the  difference  is  not  all  clean  profit  to 
the  retailer  in  the  end,  is  it,  although  he  is  a  very  badly  abused 
man? 

Mr.  Chase.  We  might  think  so,  but  I  figured  it  out.  I  took  30 
markets  and  figured  it  out;  I  knew  my  prices  to  the  wholesaler. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is 'their  usual  margin? 

Mr.  Chase.  Their  usual  margin  is,  I  think,  about  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  makes  17  so  far. 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  then  the  retailer,  I  figure  it,  usually  makes  78 
per  cent  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  did  you  say  I 

Mr.  Chase.  Yes;  78.7  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Hill.  He  has  to  stand  all  the  damaged  fruit,  and  the  fruit 
which  is  handled  by  people,  and  he  has  to  take  a  chance  on  having 
the  fruit  go  stole  on  his  hands.  Does  he  get  78  per  cent  on  that  fruit, 
counting  what  he  has  to  throw  away  and  what  is  damaged  and  all 
that? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  figured  that  the  average  retailer  at  this  time  gets 
about  that  percentage. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  the  ordinary 
retail  fruit  dealer  loses  a  good  deal  on  poor  stuff,  and  makes  it  up  on 
the  better  quality  of  his  purchase  ? 

Mr.  Chase.  I  can  only  answer  that  in  one  way,  and  that  is  by  call- 
ing your  attention  to  the  Italians  and  the  Greeks  who  come  to  this 
country  with  nothing  and  become  rich  in  a  few  years.  I  could  cite 
innumerable  instances  of  that  kind.  I  asked  one  of  those  men  not  long 
ago  how  he  made  so  much  money.  He  had  houses,  and  I  could  not 
figure  out  how  a  man  who  had  only  been  from  the  old  country  a  little 
while  could  do  that,  and  I  asked  him  how  he  acquired  so  much  money 
and  property.  He  said,  "I  make  $5,  and  I  save  $5.  The  American 
he  makes  $5  and  he  spends  it."  They  become  rich,  and  the  retail 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  men  like  that. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  in  conclusion  that  those  are  the  conditions  in 
Flonda.  The  business  now  is  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  If  you  are 
very  desirous  of  deriving  a  revenue  by  bringing  in  additional  oranges 
into  the  country,  you  may  bring  in  a  few  dollars,  but  I  tell  you, 
gen  tl  amen,  it  will  work  a  great  injury  to  Florida,  because  our  orange 
is  more  nearly  akin  to  the  Valencia  orange  and  the  Java  orange  and 
the  oranges  grown  in  the  Mediterranean  than  the  California  or  Wash- 
ington navel.  The  California  orange  is  a  distinct  species  by  itself, 
and  is  sought  for,  and  they  can  tell  it,  because  it  has  a  characteristic 
mark  on  it.  Our  orange  is  almost  identical  with  the  foreign  orange. 
I  can  recall  the  time  wnen  if  we  did  not  produce  600,000  Doxes  our 
commission  men  would  wire  down,  "Do  not  ship.''  Your  oranges 
would  not  bring  the  freight.  We  got  revenue,  but  we  did  not  have 
13,000,000  boxes  in  California,  and  we  did  not  have  5,000,000  boxes 
in  Florida  as  we  have  this  year.  You  can  bring  in  a  little  revenue, 
but  it  would  work  an  injury  to  the  men  that  have  gone  in  there  and 
made  their  groves.  I  am  one  of  those  men.  I  made  my  groves  over 
once,  and  I  do  not  want  to  do  it  again. 

The  Chairman.  If  vou  are  going  to  raise  revenue  a,t  the  custom- 
house you  can  not  pfajr  favorites.  Therefore  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
give  you  a  little  competition. 

Mr.  Chase.  Somebody  said,  a  good  many  years  ago,  in  Florida 
"As  long  as  mdlete  8wim  and  sweet  potatoes  grow,  you  can  not 
starve  a  cracker." 

ARGUMENT  IV   FAVOE   OF   A   DUTY   ON   ORANGES   BT   THE 

POTOD. 

To  the  honorable  Committee  of  Ways  and  Mean*,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gbntlbmen:  The  Redlands  Horticultural  Club,  an  association  of  fruit  growers 
representing  a  tingle  district  in  which  are  planted  upward  of  18,000  acres  of  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  representing  an  invested  capital  of  more  than  $10,000,000,  of  which 
15,000,000  are  invested  in  permanent  reservoirs  and  canals  for  storing  and  carrying 
water  lor  irrigation,  and  which  has  converted  this  once  barren  desert  into  fertile  citrus 
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orchards,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  15th  instant,  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  proposed 
tariff  on  citrus  fruits,  regardless  of  party  politics,  unanimously  appointed  the  under- 
signed a  committee  to  draft  and  forward  to  you  a  statement  expressive  of  their  views. 

Ours  is  comparatively  a  new  industry,  in  which  less  than  50  per  cent  of  our  groves 
are  as  yet  bearing  sufficiently  to  repay  the  cost  of  cultivation,  and  is  entitled  to  special 
consideration  under  the  well-established  principle  of  protective  legislation. 

We  feel  deeply  that  our  citrus  fruits  have  never  had  proper  consideration  in  pro- 
tective legislation,  and  we  wish  to  impress  this  fact  upon  the  committee  with  emphasis. 

The  fact  that  the  duty  is  laid  upon  all  other  fruits  by  the  pound  and  upon  citrus 
fruits  by  the  box  and  in  bulk  has  been  misleading  and  deceptive,  not  only  to  you  but 
to  us,  and  has  led  to  unjust,  though  unintentional,  discriminations  against  them. 

The  following  table  of  duties  under  the  law  of  1890  emphasizes  this  fact  most  strik- 
ingly and  shows  with  great  force  the  inequality  and  inadequacy  of  the  tariff  on  citrus 
fruits  as  compared  with  other  fruits  and  products  named: 


Tariff  1890. 


Grapes 

Raisins— dried  grapes 

Prunes  and  plums 

Figs 

Apples— duty  25  cents  per  bushel.. 

Peanuts,  unsnelled 

Walnuts 

Nuts  of  all  other  kinds 

Oranges  and  lemons,  at  25  cents,  2}  cubic  feet,  equal  70  pounds  for  American  box  of 

about  2  oubic  feet 

Please  note  that  the  duty  on  citrus  fruits  Is  only  two-sevenths  of  that  on  peanuts, 

one-seventh  of  that  on  grapes,  and  a  little  more  than  half  that  on  apples. 

flay,  duty  of  14  per  ton  equals 

Beans,  duty  40  cents  bushel  of  60  pounds,  equals 

Peas,  duty  20  cents  bushel  of  60  pounds,  equals 

Potatoes,  duty  25  cents  bushel  of  60  pounds,  eq  uals 

Barley,  duty  30  cents  bushel  48  pounds,  equals *. 

Corn,  duty  15  cents  bushel  56  pounds,  equals 

Rice,  uncfeansd 

Rice,  cleaned 

Oranges  and  lemons,  as  above 


All  the  products  of  the  last  list  are  raised  in  one  season.  Citrus  orchards  require 
six  years  to  yield  an  income,  and  their  fruits,  meeting  an  increasingly  strong  com- 
petition, assuredly  deserve  equal  protection  with  the  products  of  established  indus- 
tries, and  if  the  comparative  investment  reauired  and  cost  of  production  of  all  were 
shown  the  difference  would  be  still  more  striking. 

The  following  tables  show  the  actual  average  and  comparative  prices  at  which 
oranges  of  different  kinds  and  from  different  countries  sold  at  open  auction  in  New 
York  by  the  well-known  auction  house  of  Brown  &  Seccomb,  and  in  Chicago  by  the 
Merchants'  Fruit  Auction  Co.,  from  the  28th  of  December,  1896,  to  the  10th  of  Feb* 
ruary,  1897.  We  respectfully  call  the  careful  attention  of  the  committee  to  these 
tables,  as  they  show  clearly  the  untruthfulness  of  the  statement  made  to  the  committee 
by  the  Fruit  Buyers'  Union  of  New  York,  that  "the  oranges  grown  in  California  are  of 
superior  auality  and  are  so  much  more  attractive  in  appearance  than  the  oranges 
imported  from  foreign  countries  that  the  two  products  are  scarcely  competitive,  in 
the  West  the  California  oranges,  when  obtainable,  are  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
oranges.  In  the  East  the  fancy  varieties  of  California  oranges  are  in  good  demand  and 
command  high  prices."  In  this  connection  we  will  state  the  fact  that  during  this 
entire  period  the  above-named  New  York  firm  reports  the  sales  of  but  part  of  four  cars 
of  California  seedlings,  thus  showing  that  the  foreign  fruit  practically  closes  all  the 
eastern  markets  to  our  cheaper  varieties  of  oranges: 

New  Yorttalc*. 

Mexican $1.80-1.10 

Valencia 2.06-L12 
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ca $2.67-1.67 

no 1.81-0.65 

m 1.41-  .57 

to 1.66-  .77 

l 3.25-1.92 

a 3.55-3.40 

California  Washington  navels 3. 34-1. 75 

California  seedlings L  67-1. 15 

Chicago  tales. 

in 12.21 

ia 1.88 

i 1.55 

lia  fancy  seedlings 1. 53 

lia  fancy  Washington  navels 2. 77 

areful  comparison  it  will  be  seen  that  of  prices  for  the  eight  kinds  of  foreign 
quoted,  eight  are  greater  and  three  less  than  the  prices  quoted  for  California 
<p,  while  two  are  greater  and  six  less  than  for  fancy  California  navels.  When 
i tended  that  the  superior  quality  of  our  fruit  will  command  a  good  market  in 
large  foreign  importations,  it  should  be  remembered  that  our  fancy  brands  of 
;ton  navels  are  tne  result  of  culling  out  15  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  and  that 
it  absolutely  perfect  fruit  of  this  sort  commands  high  prices;  the  lower-grade 
)ther  varieties,  and  our  seedlings  constituting  the  bulk  of  our  oranges,  and  all 
ons  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  foreign  grown  to  our  great  detri- 
Thus  the  falsity  of  the  above-named  claim  of  the  importers  is  apparent 
now  that  a  consideration  of  these  facts  will  warrant  you  in  proposing  a  rate 
arly  commensurate  with  our  conditions. 

}uest,  therefore,  that  you,  in  your  wisdom,  fix  a  rate  on  citrus  fruits  that  shall 
3  reasonable  protection  from  the  cheap  land  and  labor  of  foreign  countries, 
ch  a  time  as  the  industry  shall  be  established.  Our  product  is  already 
i  and  struggling  for  a  market,  and  if  the  industry  is  properly  fostered  an 
t  supply  tor  the  entire  country,  at  reasonable  prices,  will  be  grown  within 
rs. 

►untries  that  are  our  great  competitors  in  citrus  fruits  are  notably  those  that 
very  little  from  the  products  of  our  manufactories  or  other  industries.  Hence 
>ns  for  maintaining  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  them  are  comparatively 
mportance. 

-nit  that  a  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  just,  reasonable,  and  proportionate  to 
ther  fruits,  nuts,  and  grains,  as  exhibited  by  the  accompanying  tables. 

H.  D.  Moore, 
I.  N.  Ho  AG, 
C.  R.  Paine, 

Committee. 

PLEA  FOR  PRESERVATION  OF  WASTE  FRUIT. 

E.  Moulie  Florida  Floral  Perfumery, 

Jacksonville,  Fla.t  January  15, 191$. 
lr  Underwood, 
nan  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

aspectfully  beg  to  make  the  following  statement: 

•e  than  32  years  past  I  have,  through  the  press  and  by  personal  example, 

d  to  induce  the  Florida  orange  growers  to  take  care  of  the  waste  of  fruit, 

d  fruit  (culls),  which  in  Sicilia  and  other  places  are  a  great  source  of  revenue, 

!  failed. 

sent  crop  represents  not  less  than  2,000,000  boxes  of  fruit  wasted,  while 

ry  box  could  have  been  productive  of  a  large  income,  to  say  nothing  of  the 

[  leaves,  the  products  of  which  we  import  and  pay  a  duty  on. 

i't  the  growers  " organize,' '  in  view  of  emulating  the  thrifty  "dagoes,"  as 

hem,  in  saving  that  enormous  waste?    Were  they  to  do  so  they  would  not 

ztion  for  the  fruit. 

•n  oranges  is  a  premium  on^triminal  indifference,  and  the  consumer,  prin- 

poorer  class,  pay  that  tax. 
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The  principle  that  a  "measure"  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  greatest  number  is 
thus  mutilated. 

The  claim  that  oranges  are  a  luxury  is  monstrously  unjust.  It  is  so,  however,  but 
it  should  not  be  so. 

The  great  Dr.  Wiley  recommends:  "If  you  have  good  health  and  want  to  preserve  it, 
eat  oranges.    If  you  nave  lost  your  health  and  want  to  recover  it,  eat  oranges.    I  do 
not  say  eat  one  or  two  oranges;  I  say  eat  oranges. "    How  can  those  who  most  need 
to  follow  his  advice  do  so  when  the  price  of  the  luxury  is  beyond  their  reach? 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  Moulie. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  NEW  YOBK  FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representative*: 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchange,  respect- 
fully invite  your  attention  to  paragraph  277,  which  provides  for  a  duty  on  oranges  at 
I  cent  per  pound,  and  recommend  a  material  reduction;  also  to  paragraph  261,  which 
provides  for  onions  at  40  cents  per  bushel  of  57  pounds,  and  recommend  that  the  duty 
be  reduced  to  20  cents  per  bushel  of  57  pounds;  also  to  paragraph  276,  which  provides 
for  grapes,  in  barrels  or  other  packages,  25  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  capacity  of  barrels,  etc.. 
and  recommend  that  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  per  package  not  exceeding  2  cubic 
feet,  and  a  proportionate  charge  for  packages  of  greater  capacity. 

NEW  YORK  PBUIT  EXCHANGE. 

The  New  York  Fruit  Exchange  is  a  corporation,  organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  foster  and  improve  the  conditions  of  the  fruit  and 
produce  trade.  Many  reforms  instituted  by  the  exchange  have  resulted  favorably  to 
the  trade  and  with  financial  savings  to  the  consumer. 

This  organization  includes  commission  merchants,  jobbers,  brokers,  and  importers; 

Sractically  every  jobbing  fruit  house  in  the  United  States  is  represented  through  its 
few  York  broker  in  the  exchange. 

ORANGES. 

As  to  the  duty  on  oranges,  the  present  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  prohibitive,  and 
there  may  come  a  time  when  either  or  both  California  and  Florida,  the  two  States 
producing  practically  all  the  citrus  fruit  grown  in  the  United  States,  will  suffer 
severe  damage  because  of  frost  or  some  o ther  destructive  agency.  If  such  a  contingency 
should  arise  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  import  oranges  for  a  time,  the  consumers  of 
this  product  will  be  obliged  to  pay  unreasonably  high  prices  because  of  the  excessive 
duty  charged. 

DUTY  SHOULD  BE  REDUCED. 

We  believe  the  high  quality  of  the  Florida  and  California  oranges  as  compared  to 
the  foreign  oranges  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  no  quantity  of  foreign  will  be  imported 
unless  under  conditions  indicated. 

If  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  get  a  revenue  from  foreign  oranges,  we 
believe  it  would  be  wise  to  considerably  reduce  the  present  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound, 
as  the  importations  now  amount  to  practically  nothing,  but  with  a  material  reduction 
a  considerable  revenue  might  be  obtained. 

SPECIFIC  DUTY. 

We  also  believe  that,  whatever  duty  be  placed  on  oranges,  that  the  present  law 
should  be  amended  to  change  the  method  of  computation,  and  the  duties  be  levied 
by  the  box  instead  of  by  the  pound,  thereby  saving  the  Government  many  thousands 
of  dollars  of  expense  in  handling  the  fruit  whicn,  under  the  present  regulations, 
requires  a  large  number  of  boxes  out  of  each  cargo  to  be  dumped  out  of  the  boxes 
so  as  to  weigh  the  net  amount  of  sound  fruit.  A  specific  duty  of  so  much  per  box 
will  also  save  any  question  of  refund  of  duty  on  the  ground  that  a  portion  of  tne  fruit 
was  rotten  when  it  entered  this  country,  as  thv  courts  have  held  that  where  the  duty 
is  so  much  per  box  there  can  be  no  claim  for  refund. 
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ONION8. 

The  present  duty  on  onions  is  40  cents  per  bushel  of  57  pounds.  The  most  important 
importation  of  onions  into  this  country  is  from  Spain  and  Egypt.  The  Egyptian 
colons  are  imported  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  domestic  production  is  out  of  the 
market.  The  onions  coming  from  Spain  are  of  a  variety  not  produced  in  this  country, 
and  they,  therefore,  are  not  sold  in  direct  competition  with  the  domestic  product. 
Spanish  onions  are  usually  packed  'in  crates,  weighing  about  50  pounds  gross  per 
crate.  The  cost  in  Spain  of  these  onions  for  a  number  of  years  past  has  averaged 
33  cents  per  crate.  Tne  ocean  freight  is  16  cents,  making  the  cost  exclusive  of  duty 
49  cents.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  duty  of  almost  100  per  cent  is  too  high.  We  would 
suggest  that  the  duty  on  onions  be  reduced  to  20  cents  per  bushel  of  57  pounds. 

GBAPB8. 

The  only  important  importation  of  grapes  to  this  country  is  what  is  known  to  the 
trade  as  Almena  grapes.    They  are  packed  in  cork  dust  in  small  barrels,  having  a 
capacity  of  about  2  cubic  feet.    Under  the  present  law  the  rate  of  duty  is  25  cents  per 
cubic  foot.    We  believe  this  rate  is  unreasonably  high,  and  the  law  should  be  amended 
to  a  specific  duty  of  25  cents  per  package  not  exceeding  2  cubic  feet  and  a  proportion- ' 
ate  charge  for  packages  of  greater  capacity.    The  grapes  imported  from  Spain  are 
mostly  consumed  during  the  late  fall  and  winter  months,  at  a  time  when  domestic 
production  has  been  largely  consumed.    The  present  rate  in  our  judgment  places  an 
unfair  burden  on  the  consumer  of  this  fruit.    We  believe  that  the  rate  suggested  would 
produce  a  fair  revenue  and  be  just  to  the  Government  as  well  as  the  consumers. 
Hoping  the  recommendations  made  will  receive  your  consideration, 
Respectfully  submitted. 

New  York  Fruit  Exchange, 

Eugene  M.  Travis, 

Wm.  R.  Prall, 

John  Rib,  Jr., 

Harry  L.  Thompson, 

Jacob  Beckman, 

Jas.  S.  Wilkinson, 

Committe*.    * 
Wm.  A.  Camp,  Ex  Officio. 
January  20, 1913. 

LEMONS. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EUGENE  H.  TRAVIS,  REPRESENTING  TEE  HEW 

YORK  FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 

Mr.  Travis.  I  represent  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchange,  and  my 
name  is  Eugene  M.  Travis. 
The  Chairman.  You  take  Mr.  Maxfield's  place,  do  you  ? 
Mr.  Travis.  Yes;  Mr.  Maxfield  is  secretary  of  the  exchange. 
The  Chairman.  Upon  what  paragraph  are  you  going  to  speak? 
Mr.  Travis.  Lemons  first,  and,  incidentally,  oranges  and  onions. 

Mr.  Travis  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Travis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  New  York  Fruit 
Exchange,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  is  an  incorporated 
body,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  and  improving  tne  con- 
ditions of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  trade  in  New  York  City  ana  through- 
out the  country.  It  has  brought  about  many  reforms  that  have  been 
very  helpful,  not  only  to  the  trade,  but  of  great  saving  to  the  con- 
sumer, its  constituency  is  composed  of  importers,  commission  mer- 
chants, jobbers,  and  brokers.  These  brokers  are  men  who  represent 
the  jobbing  houses  throughout  the  entire  country  and  a  few  in  New 
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York  who,  like  myself,  do  not  do  a  sufficient  lemon  business  to  warrant 
keeping  a  buyer  for  that  business.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  jobbing 
house  m  fruit  and  vegetables  of  any  size  in  the  country  that  is  not 
represented  in  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchange  through  its  broker,  so 
that  this  exchange  is  national  in  its  scope  and  in  its  constituency. 
The  politics  of  the  members  of  the  exchange  are  as  men  everywhere. 
There  are  some  of  us,  like  myself,  who  believe  in  protection,  and  there 
are  some  of  us  who  are  enthusiastic  free  traders,  but  whatever  we  may 
be  politically,  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  at  this  moment,  and  I 
appear  as  their  representative  advocating  the  abolition  of  the  tariff 
on  lemons. 

There  may  have  been  a  time,  and  probably  was,  when  this  infant 
industry  needed  a  high  duty,  but  that  day  has  gone  by,  and  is  no 
longer  needed.  Instead  of  being  an  infant  it  has  grown  to  be  a  giant. 
As  an  infant  it  was  sheltered  under  the  McKinley  tariff  of  25  cents  a 
hundred,  under  the  Wilson  bill  30  cents,  under  the  Dingley  tariff  1 
cent  a  pound,  and  under  the  Payne  bill  1 J  cents  a  pound.  Instead  . 
of  being  an  infant  it  has  grown  to  be  a  giant,  and  is  imposing  upon  the 
consumers  of  this  country  because  of  tne  advantage  it  has. 

Now,  my  own  connection  with  the  subject  which  I  am  representing 
at  this  time  is  of  minor  importance.  I  am  a  jobber,  supplying  the 
larger,  finer,  retail  grocery  stores  and  markets  along  the  coast  Detween 
Canada  ana  the  W  est  Indies,  and  we  sell  very  few  lemons,  so  that  I 
have  no  real  interest  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us 
as  to  whether  we  sell  California  or  foreign  lemons,  known  to  us  as  the ' 
Sicilian.  We  do  not  care  whether  the  auction  house  bills  to  us  Cali- 
fornia lemons  or  Sicily,  so  long  as  we  please  our  customers,  but  I  have 
a  very  great  interest  m  this  protection,  which  has  given  an  advantage 
to  our  Friends  in  California  to  such  an  extent  that  through  its  selling 
agency,  which  we  call  a  trust,  it  has  taken  an  unwarranted  advantage 
or  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  it  put  up  the  price  of  lemons  since 
this  bill  went  through  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  It  has  put  up  the  price  of  lemons  very  materially. 
The  duty  being  $1.17  a  box  has  made  it  very  dangerous  for  the  im- 
porter to  import  lemons,  because  the  price  of  lemons  varies  somewhat 
with  the  weather.  For  example,  last  summer,  as  I  shall  attempt  to 
show  you  a  little  later,  we  haa  a  cold  summer,  and  lemons  sold  lower 
than  they  have  for  many  years.  In  fact,  I  believe  lemons  were 
cheaper  (luring  the  three  months  of  the  summer  of  1912  than  in  any 
other  three  months  during  the  year,  and  lower  than  they  have  been 
for  three  years.  That  being  the  case,  our  lemons  are  imported 
spasmodically,  whereas,  under  the  Wilson  and  McKinley  acts,  they 
were  brought  in  in  regular  quantities,  right  straight  along,  so  that 
(he  market  remained  about  uniform  in  price.  Now,  this  tariff  of  1| 
cents  a  pound,  or  $1.17  a  box,  means  that  this  lemon  which  I  show 
you,  which  is  a  small  lemon  known  as  the  360  size,  which  is  a  popular 
size,  in  the  city — the  duty  on  that  lemon  is  one-third  of  a  cent.  The 
duty  on  this  lemon  [indicating],  which  is  a  large  lemon,  a  little  larger 
than  the  other — the  standard  size  which  is  used  mostly  in  the  North — 
the  duty  on  that  is  substantially  one-half  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  many  of  those  lemons  will  it  take  to  make  a 
pound  f 
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Mr.  Travis.  Three. 

Mr.  Kitohin.  To  make  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Well,  the  larger  one  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  A  little  more  than  two — just  a  fraction  more  than  two. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Then  you  are  wrong  about  your  figures.  The  small 
lemon,  if  it  takes  three  to  the  pound,  the  duty  win  be  one-half  of  a 
cent  apiece. 

Mr.  Travis.  No;  one-third  of  a  cent.    The  duty  is  $1.17  a  box. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  it  takes  three  of  those  lemons  to  make  a 
pound  and  the  duty  under  the  Payne  bill  is  1 J  cents  a  pound,  the  duty 
on  one  lemon  will  he  one-half  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Travis.  $1.17  a  box,  360  in  a  box,  would  make  about  one-third 
of  a  cent  apiece. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  wrong  about  your  duties.  The  duty 
is  1^  cents  a  pound,  and  three  lemons  to  the  pound  makes  one-half  a 
cent  for  each  lemon. 

Mr.  Travis.  $1.17  on  360  lemons  means  about  three  for  1  cent, 
don't  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  that  lemon  taxed  1J  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Travis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  there  are  three  lemons  to  the  pound. 
Now,  if  that  lemon  is  taxed  1^  cents  a  pound  that  would  be  one-half 
cent  apiece. 

Mr.  Travis.  Oh,  I  haven't  figured  it  that  way.  The  way  I  figured 
it  was  I  took  the  amount  of  dutv  which  the  importer  pays,  which  is 
$1.17  a  box,  which  includes  the  duty  on  the  wood,  and  I  divided  that 
by  360.  I  am  not  an  importer.  I  am  simply  a  jobber,  and  I  pre- 
sume the  importers  will  be  represented  later. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  kind  of  an  arrangement  has  this  California 
Lemon  Growers'  Association  for  marketing  their  lemons  ? 

Mr.  Travjs.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  California  lemons  are  sold 
through  an  exchange,  and  that  exchange,  as  I  will  show  you  a  little 
later,  fixes  its  prices  by  the  auction  prices  in  New  York  plus  the 
freight  to  western  points,  so  that  the  man  in  Denver,  Colo.,  pays,  as 
stated  by  Senator  Burkett  in  the  Senate  in  1909 — I  have  his  state- 
ment here,  if  you  desire  to  have  it — that  it  cost  a  man  in  his  State, 
which  is  Nebraska,  about  $1.25  more  than  in  New  York  City,  and  in 
Chicago  it  did  not  cost  the  consumer  or  the  dealer  nearly  as  much  as  it 
did  in  Nebraska.  It  did  not  cost  the  Pittsburgh  man  quite  as  much 
as  it  did  the  Chicago  man,  and  it  did  not  cost  the  Buffalo  man  quite 
as  much  as  the  Pittsburgh  man.  In  other  words,  the  farther  east  you 
go  the  cheaper  the  dealer  was  able  to  buy  his  lemons.  The  duty  of 
$1.17  in  New  York  City  was  taken  as  a  basis,  and  to  that  is  added  by 
the  California  trust  or  exchange  the  freight  to  the  point  where  the 
dealer  desires  to  buy  his  lemons. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Now,  what  makes  the  price  in  the  New  York 
market? 

Mr.  Travis.  The  price  in  the  New  York  market  is  fixed  by  some 
method  devised  by  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Has  foreign  competition  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 
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Mr.  Travis.  Foreign  competition  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it 
in  the  City  of  New  i  ork,  because  that  fixes  the  price  as  far  as  New 
York  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Now,  if  it  were  not  for  the  foreign  competition, 
the  people  in  New  York  would  have  to  pay  what  the  rest  of  the  country 
has  to  pay. 

Mr.  Needham.  How  would  it  be  if  there  was  not  foreign  competition 

In  New  York?    What  would  the  New  Yorkers  have  to  pay  I 

Mr.  Travis.  The  price  of  foreign  lemons  is  fixed  on  the  other  s*de 
by  the  supply  and  demand  from  all  portions  of  the  earth,  which  pur- 
chases lemons  from  that  point.  In  other  words,  I  will  illustrate  by  a 
concrete  illustration:  The  price  of  apples  in  the  city  of  New  York  to- 
day is  fixed  by  the  demand  from  Europe,  South  America,  the  West 
Indies,  and  by  the  local  trade  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  the  domestic  crop  of  lemons 
in  this  country  is  off  the  market  the  foreign  prices  immediately  go  up  1 

Mr.  Travis.  That  has  not  been  the  history  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  the  testimony  that  was  given  to  this  com- 
mittee four  years  ago  in  every  single  instance. 

Mr.  Travis.  By  whom  was  the  testimony  given? 

Mr.  Fordney.  JBy  several  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Travis.  I  have  read  it  over  very,  very  carefully,  and  I  can  not 
find  any  such  testimony. 

Mr.  Needham.  If  it  was  not  for  the  California  producers,  wouldn't 
the  foreign  producers  come  into  this  market  ana  absolutely  fix  the 
price  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  My  contention  is  this,  sir:  My  contention  is  that  we 
Americans  are  entitled  to  a  lemon,  which  is  a  Household  necessity  and 
"was  admitted  by  Mr.  Call  in  his  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Cleans 
Committee  three  or  four  years  ago  as  a  household  necessity — my  con- 
tention is  that  the  various  dealers  throughout  the  country  and  the 
people  are  entitled  to  a  lemon  at  as  low  a  price  as  is  consistent  with  its 
cost  and  with  a  fair  income  to  the  grower  and  no  more,  and  that  we 
have  arrived  at  that  moment  and  even  passed  that  moment  when  the 
protection  of  1$  cents  a  pound  is  unwarranted,  and  that  the  time  is 
now  ripe  when  it  should  be  removed.  Lemons  certainly  should  be 
sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  competition  invariably  lowers  prices 
rather  than  raises  them.    I  understand  you  are  from  California. 

Mr.  Needham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Travis.  Of  course,  I  am  not  personal  at  all;  you  realize  that, 
but  we  who  handle  California  fruit  Know  well  because  we  have  had 
so  much  experience — we,  who  handle  California  products  have  be- 
coire  somewhat  calloused  to  the  extravagant  statements  of  the 
California  grower  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  his  product. 

Mr.  Needham.  And  you  think  tne  way  to  remedy  your  trouble  is 
to  surrender  our  markets  to  Sicily. 

Mr.  Travis.  No;  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  because  you  have 
studied  the  subject,  that  Calif ornia  lemons  always  sell  for  more  money 
in  the  market  than  the  foreign  lemon,  because  of  their  appearance. 
NoWj  my  trade  in  the  North  is  almost  exclusively  in  California  lemons, 
but  m  the  South  we  sell  very  few  California  lemons,  because  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  they  do  not  keep  well.  The  South  is  paying 
a  dear  price  for  lemons. 
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Mr.  Needham.  Mr.  Travis,  let  me  read  this  testimony  which  was 

S'ven  before  this  committee  four  years  ago  by  the  representative  of 
le  California  fruit  growers : 

That  because  of  the  keen  competition  abroad  and  insufficient  rate  of  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  lemon  growers  of  this  country  against  Sicily  the  lemon  growers,  the  California 
growers  of  lemons,  were  transferring  their  lemon  orchards  to  some  other  crop,  it  being 
unprofitable  to  raise  lemons  without  protection. 

It  also  appeared  in  the  record  that  several  orchards  had  gone  out 
of  existence  on  account  of  this  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Travis.  There  was  not  a  witness  wno  gave  any  specific  case 
in  his  experience  that  that  had  been  done. 

Mr.  Fohdney.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you,  that  it  is  in  the  record  that 
many  orchards  had  gone  out  of  existence,  Mr.  Travis. 

Mr.  Travis.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  I  know  nothing  about  the 
cost  of  growing  lemons,  because  I  have  never  had  any  experience  in 
that  work. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  you  think  you  are  competent  to  come  here 
and  enlighten  us  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  lemons  if  you  know  nothing 
about  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  ¥ 

Mr.  Travis.  If  you  ask  me  a  question,  I  am  entitled  at  least  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  answer.  I  must  take  the  figures  of  the  men 
in  California,  and  you  know  as  well  qp  I  do  that  they  never  make 
them  any  less  than  they  are. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Travis.  If  you  engaged  in  the  fruit  business  you  would  soon 
learn  that  the  Californian  always  enlarges  the  cost  of  production  and 
minimizes  the  price  that  he  gets  for  his  product. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  raising  of  fruit? 

Mr.  Travis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  you  don't  know  the  cost,  do  you? 

Mr.  Travis.  I  appeal  to  the  chairman  to  give  me  an  opportunity 
to  answer  the  questions. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  mean  to  be  perfectly  fair  with  the  gentleman.  I 
do  not  want  to  embarrass  you. 

Mr.  Travis.  You  are  not  embarrassing  me. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Oh,  yes;  I  am.     You  have  said  under  oath  that 

Jrou  do  not  know  the  cost  of  production  of  lemons  in  California  or 
oreign  countries. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  desires  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  further  he  goes  the  deeper  he  gets. 

Mr.  Travis.  That  might  be.  As  a  member  of  the  same  party  as 
yourself  I  can  sympathize  with  your  position. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  a  revenue  producer  lemons  have  produced  over 
$2,000,000  a  year  for  the  past  two  years.  I  call  that  not  so  much  to 
your  attention  as  these  other  gentlemen  over  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  the  witness  answer  the 
question  he  started  to  answer  five  or  six  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Travis.  I  do  not  know  what  it  costs  to  grow  a  box  of  lemons 
in  California,  but  I  am  able  to  read,  and  I  have  read  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Powell,  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
1907,  who  said  that  it  cost  $1.06.  Mr.  Call  in  his  testimony  before 
your  committee,  I  think  it  was  in  1908,  said  that  it  cost  $1.40,  and  I 
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am  told  that  in  the  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  1910  the  witnesses  testified  that  it  cost  $1.83,  increasing  the 
cost  of  production  in  those  three  years  when  it  was  their  appeal  that 
they  had  to  pay  $2.25  for  day  laborers  who  worked  some  nme  hours 
a  day,  and  it  seems  incredible  to  a  man  from  New  York  City  that  a 
day  laborer  would  earn  more  than  $2.25  a  day.  Now,  I  take  the 
testimony  of  others  when  I  am  ignorant.  I  have  not  had  much 
legislative  experience,  but  I  represented  a  constituency  of  some 
200,000  people  for  some  years  and  I  have  always  found  that  when  I 
was  ignorant  of  a  fact  I  had  better  take  the  evidence  of  people  well 
posted  on  the  subject. 

I  have  taken  the  evidence  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Powell  when  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government  and  compared  his  testimony  with 
that  of  Mr.  Call,  whom  I  presume  was  sent  from  California  to  repre- 
sent their  interests,  in  the  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  taking  the  highest — and  I  presume  from  their  inva- 
riable habit  of  extravagance  the  cost  of  production  has  swelled  some- 
what over  what  it  really  was — but  taking  their  highest  cost,  $1.83, 
and  adding  to  it  84  cents  freight  makes  the  cost  in  New  York  $2.67, 
and  the  average  price  for  three  months  last  summer,  the  worst  sum- 
mer we  have  had  for  years,  the  average  price  for  their  best  was  $5 
and  $4.24  for  the  rubbish,  an£  I  think  that  represents  a  pretty  hand* 
some  profit. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  not  true,  my  friend,  that  immediately  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Payne  tariff  law  that  freight  rates  on  oranges 
and  lemons  from  California  were  advanced  remarkably,  or  high 
enough  to  absorb  the  difference  in  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Travis.  Yes ;  and  I  always  blamed  my  friend  Mr.  Payne  there, 
for  not  knowing  that  when  he  put  that  iniquitous  tariff  up  to  1  cent 
and  a  half. 

Mr.  Payne.  Perhaps  Mr.  Payne  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Needham.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  increase  of  the  freight 
rate  has  been  collected  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Needham.  My  understanding  is  that  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Travis.  I  don't  know  anytning  about  it. 

Mr.  Needham.  Now,  do  you  consider  an  industry  a  giant  of 
industry  that  does  not  occupy  half  of  the  markets  of  this  country ! 

Mr.  Travis.  Oh,  I  think  so.  Now,  let  me  see — I  have  not  the 
exact  figures  before  me,  but  as  I  recall  it  California  produced  last 
year,  grew  and  marketed  about  2,200,000  boxes;  is  that  not  correct! 

Mr.  Needham.  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me,  but  that  is 
approximately  correct. 

Mr.  Travis.  And  that  we  imported  1,800,000  boxes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  We  imported  $3,300,000  worth  in  1912,  the  largest 
amount  given  here  of  tne  imports  given  since  1906 — lemons,  I  am 
speaking  of. 

Mr.  Travis.  I  am  talking  of  lemons. 

Mr.  Fordney.  $3,386,000  worth  ? 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  about  the  pounds ! 

Mr.  Travis.  We  can  not  give  the  valuation,  because  the  valuation 
changes  so  much;  it  depends  very  largely  upon  the  weather. 
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Mr.  Foednet.  The  number  of  pounds  imported  during  1912  was 
145,000,000  pounds,  the  highest  in  any  of  tne  schedules  given — the 
highest  in  pounds  and  the  highest  in  value;  and  $68.85  ad  valorem 
as  against  the  highest  of  S1.71  in  1910. 

Mr.  Travis.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  somebody 
who  can  tell  me  just  exactly  the  number  of  boxes  imported  last  year. 
Mr.  Osborn,  do  you  know  the  number  of  boxes  imported  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Osborn.  No. 

Mr.  Travis.  We  people  in  New  York  figure  by  boxes,  and  not  by 
valuation  or  pounds. 

Mr.  Kttchin.  One  hundred  and  forty-five  million  pounds,  divided 
by  the  number  of  pounds  in  a  box. 

Mr.  Travis.  The  importation  from  Italy  in  1912  was  1,711,500 
boxes,  120,000  less  than  the  preceding  year,  300,000  less  boxes  than 
the  year  before,  and  250,000  boxes  less  than  the  year  before,  and 
500,000  boxes  less  than  the  year  preceding,  when  Mr.  Payne's  bill 
became  a  law;  and  the  year  preceding  that  were  800,000  more  boxes 
imported  into  this  country  than  during  this  last  year. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Lei  me  give  you  the  statistics — your  figures  go  into 
the  record,  my  friend — let  me  give  you  what  the  official  statistics  are. 

Mr.  Travis.  I  have  no  objection,  sir;  you  are  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  One  minute,  will  you,  please. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  submit  that  those 
figures  of  his  are  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Travis  where  his  figures 
came  from. 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  do  not  agree  with  our  figures. 

Mr.  Travis.  This  is  a  brief  submitted  by  the  Italian  importers.  I 
presume  that  these  figures  are  taken  from  the  customhouse  receipts. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Evidently  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  suppose  those  figures  are  the  figures  from  Italy; 
are  there  not  other  importations  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  None  worth  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Let  us  get  the  figures  in  as  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment, in  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Travis.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  figures  are  taken  by  the  New 
York  Fruit  Exchange,  and  compiled  from  the  records  of  receipts  in 
the  various  cities  where  lemons  arrive. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  importation  in  1905  was 
139,000,000  pounds;  in  1910, 160,000,000  pounds;  in  1911, 134,000,000 
pounds;  in  1912,  145,000,000  pounds — 1  was  wrong.  In  1910  there 
were  15,000,000  pounds  more  than  in  1912. 

Mr.  Payne.  Boxes,  not  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes ;  pounds. 

Mr.  Longworth.  1912  is  11,000,000  more  than  1911 1 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  1902  there  were  116,000,000  pounds,  and  that 
was  lOvears  ago. 

Mr.  'Travis.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  be  submitted  in  the  brief,  and 
the  figures  can  easily  be  verified  as  to  their  veracity 

The  Chairman.  If  the  witness  will  allow  me  just  a  minute,  I 
wotild  like  to  have  the  exact  facts  go  in  there.     I  r.m  reading  from 
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the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1911.    I 
find  that  the  amount  of  importations  of  lemons  in  pounds  for  the 

?ear  1908  was  178,490,003  Jpounds;  that  was  the  year  before  the 
ayne  law  was  enacted.  For  the  year  that  the  rayne  law  was 
enacted  the  importations  were  135,183,550  pounds.  The  next  year, 
1910,  the  importations  were  160,214,785  pounds.  For  the  year 'l 911 
the  importations  were  134,968,924  pounds,  and  according  to  the 
figures  that  we  have  here  in  this  book,  prepared  for  the  committee, 
the  importations  for  1912  are  145,639,962  pounds.  No;  that  is  the 
number.    I  have  not  got  the  number  of  pounds  for  1912. 

Mr.  Travis.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  submit  the  figures  in 
boxes  ?  Those  figures  make  me  dizzy;  if  you  will  just  look  at  the 
number  of  boxes. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  sustain  your  statement,  Mr.  Travis. 

Mr.  James.  It  shows  a  falling  off? 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  figuring  by  the  pound. 

The  Chairman.  For  1912,  the  figures  are  145,622,842  pounds— so 
that  it  may  go  into  the  record.  I  just  wanted  those  figures,  the  Gov- 
ernment official  record,  to  go  in  at  this  point,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
dispute  about  the  question;  the  figures  showing  that  there  has  been 
a  great  falling  off  of  the  importation  since  the  rayne  law  went  into 
effect. 

Mr.  James.  Almost  one-fourth. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  this  witness  a  question! 
You  represent  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchange,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  that  capacity,  you  are  familiar  with  the  buying 
and  selling  of  lemons,  more  or  less,  all  oyer  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Travis.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  business;  but  my  business  is  con- 
fined to  the  eastern  section. 

Mr.  Harrison.  *  Still,  you  are  generally  familiar  with  the  market 
conditions  on  lemons  1 

Mr.  Travis.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  the  first  place,  is  there  no  competition  among 
the  domestic  producers  of  lemons  1 

Mr.  Travis.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  I  will  qualify  that.  A*  near  as  we  can  ascertain,  85 
per  cent  of  the  lemons  are  controlled  by  the  trust,  called  an  "ex- 
change." There  is  15  per  cent  that  is  disposed  of  by  private  growers; 
but  substantially  there  is  no  competition. 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  are  the  Sicilian  lemons  sold  in  the  New  York 
market  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  By  public  auction. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Entirely  by  public  auction  t 

Mr.  Travis.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  are  the  California  lemons  sold  throughout  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Travis.  In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  smaller  cities  in  the  West,  by  auction.  Elsewhere  they  are 
sold  by  private  sales*    Do  you  wish  me  to  describe  the  method  t 
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Mr.  Harrison.  No,  thank  you ;  that  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  my  inquiry.  Are  all  of  the  California  lemons  which  are  sola  in 
the  New  i  ork  market  sold  by  auction ? 

Mr.  Travis.  I  think  so.  I  have  never  known  of  any  to  be  sold  at 
private  sale. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  now,  do  you  know  anything  about  the 
method  which  has  been  in  practice  elsewhere,  by  which  it  is  claimed, 
correctly  or  incorrectly,  that  the  California  Fruit  Trust  ascertains 
exactly  when  a  shipment  of  lemons  is  to  be  expected  from  Sicily 
at  the  port  of  New  York:  and  just  before  that  arrives,  they  are 
said  to  send  a  number  01  carloads  of  lemons  into  the  New  York 
market,  in  order  to  bring  the  price  down;  undersell  these  Sicilian 
lemons,  and  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Amencaii  market? 

Mr.  Travis.  That  may  have  been  the  case  some  years  ago,  but  it 
is  no  longer. 

Mr.  Needham.  That  would  be  a  good  thing,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Travis.  The  California  man  Knows,  that  he  has  such  a  giant 
protection,  by  the  iniquitous  tariff,  that  he  can  hold  back  his  lemons 
and  squeeze  more  money  out  of  them  than  by  any  operation  of 
that  kind.     I  think  that  was  so  a  few  years  ago 

Mr.  Needham  (interposing).  Well,  do  you  think  you  can  give  an 
illustration  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  No;  if  you  wish  me  to  give  an  illustration,  I  will  do 
so.  I  fancy  you  are  heckling  me.  Now,  I  will  give  you  an  illustration. 
You  know  that  it  was  reported  a  few  years  ago  that  there  had  been  a 
freeze  in  California;  that  the  lemons  had  been  very  badly  ruined. 
Am  I  right? 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  not  testifying. 

Mr.  Travis.  But  you  ask  me  questions,  and  sometimes  the  wit- 
ness must  get  back  at  the  other  fellows. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  you  said  you  belonged  to  the  same  party  tfiat 
I  do;  and  I  want  to  say  that  if  that  is  a  good  Republican  argument 
that  you  are  making  it  is  not  the  kind  that  I  would  make. 

Mr.  Travis.  I  am  now  representing  the  Fruit  Exchange  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  which  is  composed  substantially  of  all  the  produce 
dealers  in  this  country,  and  these  dealers  feel  that  the  protection 
which  I  advocate  to  infant  industries  is  no  longer  needed  in  this  case, 
because  the  industry  is  able  to  stand  alone  without  any  protection. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  the  opinion  of  an  importer  and  a  jobber. 

Mr.  Travis.  I  am  not  an  importer,  but  I  am  a  jobber. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  a  jobber  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  I  am,  but  I  am  entirely  indifferent  as  to  whether  I  sell 
California  lemons — of  course,  I  have  a  selfish  interest,  and  that  is  that 
lemons  shall  be  sold  cheaper;  that  the  tariff  shall  be  taken  off;  the 
importer  will  have  more  nerve  to  import  his  lemons;  the  grocer  will  be 
able  to  sell  his  lemons  cheaper;  they  will  buy  more  lemons;  the  con- 
sumer will  get  them  cheaper;  and  we  can  sell  more  lemons  if  the  tariff 
is  removed. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Regardless  of  what  effect  that  might  have  on  the 
domestic  producer;  regardless  of  whether  his  income  was  increased 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  Oh.  no. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  add  that. 
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Mr.  Travis.  Well,  by  and  by,  if  the  chairman  will  give  me  time  to 
do  so,  I  will  undertake  to  prove  to  you  that  the  California  grower  is 
receiving  an  abnormal  profit  for  his  product. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  say  that  he  is  selling  his  goods  on  the  market 
at  auction,  the  same  as  the  importer,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Tbavis.  In  New  York  City;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  how  does  he  monopolize  the  market,  when  he 
sells  at  public  auction? 

Mr.  Travis.  I  do  not  say  that  he  monopolizes  the  market. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  you  not  say  that  it  was  a  trust,  and  that  they 
controlled  prices,  ana  all  that  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  Yes,  sjr;  but  I  did  not  say  that  they  monopolized 
the  market. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  what  does  the  trust  and  controlling  prices 
mean  but  monopolizing  the  market? 

Mr.  Travis.  I  mean  to  say  in  that  connection — I  mean  to  say  that 
he  has  a  practical  monopoly — and  I  have  not  said  this  before — of  the 
western  markets,  and  because  of  the  tariff  the  trust  is  able  to  dictate 
prices,  the  tariff  giving  $1.17  advantage  to  him,  plus  the  freight  paid 
to  all  western  points,  enables  him  to  squeeze  out  $1.17  more  from  the 
consumer  than  he  would  if  there  was  no  tariff. 

Mr.  Needham.  How  does  he  do  that,  if  he  sells  in  the  open  market 
and  offers  one-third  at  public  auction  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  One-third  ?  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  sells 
one-third  in  the  public  market? 

Mr.  Needham.  A  good  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  Travis.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that? 

Mr.  Needham.  You  are  under  oath,  and  you  have  said,  "This  is  a 
trust,"  and  do  you  mean  to  stand  by  your  statement? 

Mr.  Travis.  Ves,  sir.  I  call  it  a  trust;  any  organization  that 
attempts  to  raise  prices  and  to  jack  up  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  and 
in  respect  to  the  amount 

Mr.  Needham  (interposing).  Would  you  consider  an  organization 
of  farmers  that  sells  its  product  in  cooperation  in  the  open  market, 
under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  a  trust? 

Mr.  Travis.  Well,  I  will  give  you  an  answer,  if  you  will  permit 
me — I  started  to  do  so  just  10  minutes  ago,  when  our  friend  to  your 
left  interrupted  me.  We  heard  of  the  freeze  in  California  in  New 
York  City.  The  importers  had  been  importing  very  few  lemons 
because  tney  were  afraid  on  account  of  the  tariff.  There  were  but 
few  lemons  on  the  way,  and  with  the  freeze  in  California,  and  with 
no  dealers  and  no  retailers  having  any  quantity,  we  knew,  because 
of  our  experience,  that  the  market  would  advance,  and  these  farmers 
organized  in  an  association  to  dispose  of  their  goods — I  am  now 
quoting  you  verbatim — organized  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of 
their  goods  in  open  market — also  knew  of  this  rise  in  the  near  future 
in  the  price  of  lemons,  and  last  Tuesday  when  the  first  sale  of  for- 
eign lemons  took  place,  the  market  on  foreign  lemons  was  from  $4.75 
to  $6;  and  on  that  morning,  in  the  city  Albany,  this  association, 
formed  of  farmers,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their 
goods  in  the  open  market — jacked  the  price  from  $4.25  to  $6{  which 
was  the  auction  price  in  New  York,  plus  cartage  and  freight  to 
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Albany;  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  disposed  of 
a  car  for  S7.40  or  S7.20.  The  market  price  on  that  product  had  been 
$4.25.    That  is  what  I  describe  as  a  trust. 

Mr.  Nbedham.  Was  not  that  sold  at  auction  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  There  is  no  auction  at  Albany. 

Mr.  Needham.  At  Cleveland  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  I  do  not  know.  But  there  is  none  in  Albany.  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about  at  Albany,  because  I  had  a  salesman 
in  that  town  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Nbedham.  It  is  sold  under  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  the 
same  as  every  other  article,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Tbavis.  Yes;  that  is  the  argument  of  every  trust  I  ever 
heard  of. 

Mr.  Fordney.  My  friend,  let  me  tell  you  that  there  was  testimony 

S'ven  before  this  committee  in  1908  that  when  the  California  crop 
iled  foreign  lemons  went  up  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  as  high  as 
$13  a  box. 

Mr.  Travis.  Here;  the  gentleman  to  your  right  says  it  is  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Foedney.  Now,  let  me  ask  you,  when  in  Albany  the  price 
advanced  to  such  an  enormous  price  as  you  speak  of,  and  the  lemons 
were  sold  at  auction  in  New  York,  could  not  the  man  have  gone  to 
New  York  and  bought  them  at  auction  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  Could  he  have  gone  to  New  York?  Did  I  not  tell 
you  at  the  beginning  of  my  talk  here,  before  you  asked  me  any  ques- 
tions, that  California  lemons  are  in  demand  and  bring  more  money 
than  the  foreign  lemons,  and  that  there  are  certain  concerns  that 
must  have  California  lemons,  like  at  Albany.  The  western  buyer, 
whose  trade  is  for  California  lemons,  when  he  goes  down  to  a  repre- 
seantative  of  the  exchange,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  trust,  and  asks  for  a 
price  for  a  carload  of  lemons,  we  know — you  know,  because  you  are 
not  ignorant  of  the  situation,  and  if  you  doubt  my  word  you  may  read 
Senator  Birkett's  address  in  the  senate,  in  which  he  says — and  you 
know  it  is  true — that  I  as  a  jobber  in  Denver,  if  I  went  to  a  representa- 
tive of  the  exchange  and  asked  for  a  car  of  lemons 

Mr.  Fordney  (interposing).  Now,  you  say  that  I  know  that 

Mr.  Tea  vis.  Wait  until  I  get  through,  sir;  I  do  not  want  to  be  un- 
reasonable; but  when  you  ask  me  questions  I  appeal  to  you,  sir,  for 
an  opportunity  to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  give  him  a  chance  to  answer. 

Mr.  Foedney.  Certainly,  we  will  give  him  lots  of  time. 

Mr.  Tea  vis.  When  you  ask  for  the  price  of  a  car  of  lemons,  you 
will  be  told  that  the  price  will  be  fixed  when  it  arrives,  as  the  price 
fixed  on  arrival  is  the  New  York  auction  price  plus  the  freight;  so 
that  I,  in  Denver,  Colo.,  am  not  only  imposed  the  duty  of  $1.17,  but 
plus  the  freight  rate  from  New  York  to  Denver.  And  I  contend  that 
if  Mr.  Call,  in  his  testimony  of  1908,  is  correct,  that  Calif  ornians  would 
never  impose  upon  the  American  people,  particularly  the  New  York 
people,  much  he  says  is  the  worst  market  m  the  country;  they  would 
never  charge  the  New  Yorkers  $10  a  box  for  their  lemons;  they  are 
philanthropic;  they  are  endeavoring  to  help  their  neighbors,  on  the 
question  of  supply  and  demand 

Mr.  Fordxey  (interposing).  Very  great  philanthropists,  indeed. 
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Mr.  Travis.  Very  great.    But  they  squeeze  out  all  there  is  in  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  do  not  squeeze  any  of  the  juice  out  of  the 
lemons  before  they  come  over  here,  do  they  t 

Mr.  Travis.  I  have  seen  some  of  them;  their  very  lemons  before 
they  were  shipped  and  that  were  damaged  because  they  had  been 
frozen. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  they  practice  the  process  of  sweating  the  for- 
eign lemons  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Let  me  ask  you  if  you,  as  an  importer  and  a  job- 
ber  

Mr.  Travis  (interposing).  I  am  a  jobber  having  a  business  in  the 
citv  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  you  do  not  care  a  fig  as  to  what  the  outcome  to 
the  American  domestic  producer  is,  as  long  as  you  make  a  profit — 
whether  it  is  foreign  or  domestic  business  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  do  not  care  the  value  of  a  lemon  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  The  value  of  a  lemon  t  Oh,  no ;  you  are  not  correct 
in  that  statement,  at  all. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then,  why  are  you  asking  for  a  lower  rate  of  duty 
when  the  producer  of  lemons  said  he  can  not  live  without  a  fair  duty  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  He  said  that  in  1910  it  cost  him  $1.83.  But  add  the 
freight  to  that,  and  take  the  sale  of  lemons  in  New  York  and  you  will 
find  that  he  is  receiving  an  abnormal  income  on  his  investment. 
Now,  Mr.  Powell,  when  ne  was  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States 
Government — and  whatever  may  be  the  increase  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion, we  had  a  right  to  assume  tnat  the  output  is  the  same  now  that 
it  was  in  1907  and  1908. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  not  the  evidence  before  the  committee  in 
1908.  The  statement  that  you  are  making  is  not  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  this  committee  at  that  time.  You  can  pick  out  one  para- 
graph, or  some  few  remarks  of  some  man's  testimony,  and  draw 
conclusions  from  that;  but  to  give  the  entire  testimony — that  is  not 
the  evidence  that  was  presented  to  this  committee  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Travis.  Now,  will  you  wait  just  a  minute 

Mr.  Payne  (interposing).  When  you  and  Mr.  Fordney  come  to  an 
understanding  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  of  the  testimony  that  was  before 
this  committee  four  years  ago,  if  I  remember  it  rightly,  is  that  it 
conclusively  shows  that  the  rate  of  duty  then  existing  gave  the  Cali- 
fornia lemon  practically  the  control  of  the  market  from  the  Pacific 
coast  up  to  Allegheny  Mountains. 

Mr.  Travis.  Yes,  sir;  and  as  to  the  quantity  which  the  gentleman 
says  was  not  before  the  committee,  I  beg  to  quote  from  Mr.  Powell's 
report: 

The  production  from  these  20  acres  is  6,989  boxes. 

It  would  seem  that  when  the  average  in  New  York  City,  which  is 
admitted  by  every  advocate  of  the  tariff  to  be  the  worst  market  in 
the  country — when  the  average  is  $5  a  box,  that  ought  to  leave  a 
reasonable  profit,  and  ought  to  enable  Congress  to  abandon  the  duty 
on  lemons. 
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Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sat  here  in  1908  and  listened  to  al 
tbe  testimony  given  on  lemons.  I  voted  for  the  increased  duty  on 
lemons,  and  I  will  vote  against  reduction  now.  And  it  is  my  recol- 
lection, without  having  tnat  evidence  before  me  now,  that  I  was 
prompted  to  vote  for  tnat  increase  because  of  the  statements  made 
Dy  the  producers  or  growers  of  lemons  in  this  country  that  they 
needed  more  protection  in  order  to  make  their  production  profitable. 

Mr.  Travis.  Then  you  are  conversant  with  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Call,  in  which  he  said  it  cost  $1.48  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  have  not  Mr.  Call's  testimony  before  me,  but  I 
remember  very  well  the  gentleman  making  a  very  earnest  plea  for 
an  increased  duty. 

Mr.  Travis.  Do  you  wish  to  see  it? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Not  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  read  it,  because  I 
want  to  read  it  myself. 

Mr.  Travis.  Mr.  Call,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Fordney, 
said,  "It  costs  an  average  of  $1.48  to  put  a  box  or  lemons  on  the 
cars."    That  was  in  answer  to  a  question  of  yours. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  did  he  say  he  got  for  that  box  of  lemons? 

Mr.  Travis.  He  did  not  say. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  will  find  it  elsewhere  in  his  testimony  that  he 
does  say  it. 

Mr.  Travis.  I  might  find  it,  but  if  I  understand  what  you  say,  you 
wish  these  gentlemen  to  understand  here  you  will  take  the  market 
value  of  lemons  in  1907;  but  you  want  to  figure  on  the  cost  value  of 
production  of  1913. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind,  and  nothing  I 
have  said  would  lead  you  to  make  that  statement,  if  you  were  fair, 
under  your  oath,  in  making  statements. 

Mr.  Travis.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  be  unfair. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  vou  certainly  are,  because  there  is  no  evidence 
before  this  committee  tnat  would  give  you  any  such  information. 

Mr.  Travis.  I  may  not  understand.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  am  a 
fruit  dealer,  and  doing  business  in  the  city  of  New  York;  but  I  do 
understand  simple  English.    May  I  continue,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  your  time  has  been  taken  up  by  questions 
that  you  have  had  to  answer,  but  so  far  as  I  have  estimated  you  have 
got  about  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Travis.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Flint,  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1908,  or  thereabouts — 
I  can  give  you  the  exact  date  if  you  wish  it;  it  is  in  the  debate  between 
him  and  Senator  Root — said  that  $3  was  a  fair  price  for  a  box  of 
lemons.  He  had  the  honor  to  represent  the  State  of  California,  as  I 
understand  it,  and  his  testimony  ought  to  be  of  value  to  your  honor- 
able committee. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  I  understand  that  you  advocate  putting  lemons 
on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  think  they  can  lay  down  the  California  lemons  in 
New  York,  and  pay  the  freight  rate,  and  make  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  Before  you  enact  a  new  tariff  law,  Mr.  Payne,  the 
Panama  Canal  will  be  open,  and  we  will  be  running  steamers  from 
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California  to  New  York  City;  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  freight 
will  be. 

Mr.  Payne.  Oh,  no;  these  gentlemen  hope  to  have  the  tariff  law 
in  operation  twoyears  before  that. 

Mr.  Travis.  Well,  let  us  hope  they  will.  Then  you  and  I  will  go 
in  power  again. 

Mr.  Payne.  Oh,  you  can  dig  up  a  tariff  a  good  deal  faster  than  you 
can  dig  up  a  canal. 

Mr.  Travis.  Well,  however  that  may  be 

Mr.  Payne  (interposing).  Well,  when  you  say  that,  are  you  calcu- 
lating on  a  reduction  in  the  freight  rates  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal? 

Mr.  Travis.  Most  certainly. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  will  test  the  power  of  endurance  of  the  California 
lemons  to  go  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  We  have  a  great  many  that  come  east  without  being 
in  cold-storage  cars. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  they  would  have  to  be  in  cold  storage  around 
through  the  canal,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Travis.  I  do  not  know.  The  producer  will  have  to  state  that. 
I  am  not  a  producer. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  will  have  to  pick  them  pretty  green. 

Mr.  Travis.  Those  questions  you  will  have  to  propound  to  some 
gentleman  who  knows  about  the  growing  of  lemons. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  was  only  trying  to  find  out  what  you  are  figuring  on. 
Well,  you  have  asked  for  free  lemons.  Let  us  see  how  you  will  come 
out.     Perhaps  you  will  come  out  better  than  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Travis. 

Mr.  Travis.  I  fancy,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  friends,  the  advocates 
of  high  tariff,  will  contend,  first,  that  there  is  a  lemon  trust;  but  that  is 
a  dream.  I  am  now  referring  to  a  lemon  trust  in  New  York  or  Eu- 
rope. The  only  trust  that  dealers  know  anything  about  is  the  trust 
that  they  have  in  California. 

Further,  I  started  to  tell  you  what  the  Senator  said  in  debating 
with  Senator  Root,  when  he  said  that  $3  was  a  fair  price  for  a  box  of 
lemons;  and  I  have  quoted  you,  and  you  can  easily  confirm  my  fig- 
ures, that  for  the  three  months  beginning  about  the  1st  of  July  I 
think,  the  average  net  price,  excluding  the  cost  of  production — now 
I  mean  the  average  price  on  No.  1 — was  $5  in  the  New  York  market, 
and  on  culls  $4.24}.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  four  years  ago,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  there  was  much  testimony  as  to  low  prices  the  lemons  were 
sold  at  in  New  York.  But  just  let  me  tell  you  that  they  shipped 
some  of  the  worst  rubbish  from  California  and  called  it  lemons  that 
you  ever  did  see.  They  were  what  we  call  culls;  I  mean  what  the 
farmer  in  Florida  would  feed  to  his  hogs;  and  they  shipped  first  to 
one  eastern  point  and  then  to  another,  and  each  buyer  rejecting  it 
because  of  its  low  quality,  until  decay  has  set  in  ana  it  must  be  dis- 

Sosed  of  by  some  auction  market;  and  then  they  forwarded  it  to 
Few  York;  and  I  have  seen  them  when  they  were  half  rotten,  and 
three-quarters  rotten,  and  of  course  the  price  realized  was  exceedingly 
little.  But  when  they  send  fresh  fruit  to  New  York  City  and  have  it 
sold  at  public  auction,  the  price  is  invariably  very  much  higher  than 
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the  foreign  product,  and  there  are  any  number  of  cases  during  August 
and  September,  and  I  think  in  July,  of  1912  when  the  average  for 
No.  1  and  No.  2  ran  from  $7.50  to  $10.25  a  box,  and  their  cost  on 
their  own  figuring  is  only  $2.63. 

Now,  it  is  unfair  to  take  an  average  of  a  carload  of  miserable  trash 
that  never  could  have  been  marketed  at  all,  and  say,  why,  see  how 
low  the  New  York  market  is. 

Mr.  Lonowobth.  Are  you  not  arguing  that  New  York  is  the  last 
market;  they  are  marketed  in  every  other  city  until  they  get  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Travis.  Mr.  Longworth,  I  am  taking  New  York  (Sty,  because 
in  the  market  four  years  ago,  if  I  read  right,  all  of  the  witnesses  said 
New  York  was  their  worst  market,  because  it  was  the  market  in 
which  the  State  had  to  compete  with  the  foreign  lemons.  I  might 
take  the  highest  market.  I  might  occupy  my  time  in  preparing  that 
data  for  Denver,  or  for  some  city  in  the  country  where  California 
realized  the  highest  prices.  But  I  prefer  to  take  the  market  which 
they  contend  is  the  lowest. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Travis,  your  time  is  up.  ^ 

Mr.  Fordnby.  May  I  ask  him  just  one  question  ?  Have  you  ever 
had  any  trouble  or  misunderstanding  in  handling  Pacific  coast 
lemons,  from  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  Never,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  have  no  grievance  against  them  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  None,  whatever.  Personally  I  admire  them  intensely. 
I  think  they  are  the  keenest — sharper  than  a  razor  in  business  affairs. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  you  love  that  kind  of  a  man,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  wish  you  would  ask  him  another  question  there.  Do 
not  lemons  sell  cheaper  at  retail  in  Washington  here  than  apples  that 
sell  at  home  for  50  cents  a  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Travis.  Oh,  there  are  different  degrees  of  good,  Mr.  Payne; 
the  better  ones  are  sold  at  Washington  and  the  good  ones  at  home. 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  the  best  apples  do  not  always  come  to  Washing- 
ton. Some  that  are  sent  from  home  to  me  are  better  than  those 
you  get  here. 

Mr.  Travis.  Is  that  not  because  of  home  associations  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  They  sell  them  in  Washington  for  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  sell  lemons.    And  I  can  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Travis.  May  I  have  just  a  moment  concerning  our  other 
brief?  You  will  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  friend  to  your 
left  has  been  taking  a  great  deal  of  my  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  tried  to  allow  for  that,  Mr.  Travis. 

Mr.  Travis.  The  other  brief  which  I  have  spoken  about  I  have 
designated  the  orange-color  brief.  We  ask  for  a  lowering  of  the  duty 
on  oranges.  It  is  now  1  cent  a  pound.  California  claims,  as  it 
always  does,  that  it  produces  the  best  oranges  in  the  country,  but  it 
does  not,  with  the  exception  of  ita  Valencia  Late.  Florida  produces 
the  best  oranges.  Witn  a  freeze  such  as  is  reported  from  California, 
it  will  mean  mat  oranges  will  be  high.  Under  normal  conditions  no 
foreign  oranges,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  boxes  from  the  West 
Indies  will  be  imported,  because  of  the  superiority  of  the  American 
production.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  removal  of  the  duty  on  oranges, 
simply  a  modification.    We  seek  for  a  reduction  of  the  prices  on 
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onions.  The  only  onions  imported,  barring  just  a  few  from  Bermuda, 
which  are  very  small  and  cut  no  figure,  Egypt  and  Spain  are  the  only 
countries  from  which  we  import  onions.  The  Egyptian  onion  comes, 
in  the  summertime,  when  there  is  substantially  no  competition.  The 
onion  from  Spain  is  the  large  onion  that  you  see  in  the  grocery  stores 
and  is  used  tor  slicing  only.  The  price  during  the  last  few  years  in 
Spain  for  that  onion  has  been  33  cents  a  crate,  and  the  ocean  freight 
is  16  .cents,  making  a  total  cost  of  49  cents,  and  the  duty  is  just  about 
the  same.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  duty  on  onions  should  be 
reduced. 

Now,  as  to  Almeria  grapes — if  our  friends  from  California  will  let 
me  finish;  I  will  do  it  in  a  moment — but  when  California  is  touched, 
they  always  rise. 

Mr.  Fordney.  She  has  not  been  touched  this  time. 

Mr.  Travis.  In  grapes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  feel  that  the  duty  on 
Almeria  also  ought  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  lowered. 

Address  bt  Hon.  Eugenie  M.  Travis,  Representing  the  New  York  Fruit 

Exchange,  on  the  Removal  of  Duty  on  Lemons. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Fruit  Exchange  of  New  York  is  an  incorporated  body.  The 
object  of  the  organization  is  to  foster  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  fruit  and  prod- 
uce trade.  This  is  not  the  time  to  tell  of  the  many  reforms  brought  about  by  this 
organization ;  but  there  have  been  many  that  resulted  favorably  to  the  consumer  as 
well  as  to  the  dealer.  The  exchange  is  composed  of  jobbers,  importers,  commission 
merchants,  and  brokers.  These  brokers  represent  practically  every  large  jobbing 
house  in  the  country,  because  there  is  no  concern  of  any  standing  which  does  not  buy, 
at  some  time  of  the  year,  goods  on  the  New  York  market.  Substantially  the  whole 
country  is  interested  in  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchange,  and  the  organization  it 
national  in  its  scope  and  constituency. 

The  members  are  of  varying  shades  of  political  belief;  some  of  us,  like  myself,  ardent 
Republicans  and  believers  in  the  principle  of  protection;  many  are  Democrats  and 
enthusiastic  free  traders;  one  or  two  are  Bull  Moosers,  whatever  that  may  mean.  But 
we  all  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  advocating  the  abandonment  of  a  protective 
duty  on  lemons.  This  business  no  longer  needs  protection.  The  industry  is  a  fufl- 
erown  giant,  and  brutally  (under  tariff  protection  of  1)  cents  a  pound,  or  $1.17  per 
box)  is  imposing  on  the  American  people  and  threatens  in  the  near  future,  if  not 
already,  to  rob  the  people  by  unduly  taxing  every  household  and  hospital  for  one  of 
the  necessities  of  life. 

As  to  myself,  I  am  a  distributor  of  produce  and  cater  to  the  finer  retail  trade  along 
the  coast  from  Canada  to  the  West  Indies.  My  men  travel  continuously  and  sell  to 
this  trade  those  fine  grades  of  fruit  and  vegetables  which  can  not  be  obtained  from  the 
local  jobber  or  distributor. 

A  sudden  drop  in  the  market  of  any  desirable  commodity  means  immediate  com- 
munication between  this  trade  and  my  firm;  and  we  frequently  are  able,  because  of 
our  connections,  to  relieve  our  market  of  excessive  supplies  of  commodities  with  profit 
to  ourselves  and  our  trade  and  a  higher  price  to  the  grower. 

My  firm  pays  little  attention  to  lemons — so  little  that  we  employ  a  broker  or  pur- 
chasing agent  and  have  no  direct  buyer.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us  whether 
we  handle  Sicily  or  California  lemons,  except  as  we  please  our  customers,  who  usually, 
however,  demand  the  California.  We  have  to  pay  our  bills,  and  what  do  we  care 
whether  the  auction  bills  read  California  or  Sicily  lemons.  Therefore  I  have  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  either  section,  but  I  have  a  decided  interest  in  the  unwarranted  pro- 
tection of  an  American  industry  that  is  taking  advantage  of  its  protection,  and,  through 
a  selling  agency  known  as  the  trust,  is  imposing  on  the  people. 

If  the  duty  is  removed,  more  lemons  will  be  imported,  more  sold,  the  price  more 
reasonable,  the  consumer  will  use  more  lemons,  our  sales  will  be  larger,  and  our  profit! 
the  greater. 

That  lemons  are  a  household  and  hospital  necessity  is  no  longer  denied.  Hue 
was  conceded  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Call,  of  California,  in  his  testimony  before  your  com- 
mittee on  November  18.  1908.  Removing  the  commodity  from  the  list  of  luxuries 
enables  many  men  to  advocate  no  duty  who  believe  in  taxing  all  luxuries. 
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The  present  duty  is  1}  cents  a  pound.  As  an  object  lesson  I  present  you  this  small 
lemon,  a  household  necessity.  The  duty  on  this  lemon  is  one-third  of  a  cent;  on 
this  good-sized  lemon  the  duty  is  one-half  a  cent.  Now,  gentlemen,  remember  the 
millions  of  poor  people  and  people  of  moderate  means  with  sickness  in  the  family 
and  lemons  needed  and  a  tax  of  one-half  cent  a  lemon ;  for  whom — a  giant  industry  in 
California,  employing,  perhaps,  100,000  people.  As  an  infant  it  thought  well  of  a 
25-cent  (No.  2,  p.  5)  duty  under  the  Mcltinley  Act,  30  cents  under  the  Wilson  Act, 
1  cent  a  pound  under  the  Dingley  Act,  now  has  1$  cents  a  pound  duty,  an  industry 
growing  all  the  time  until  it  threatens,  through  an  iniquitous  trust,  gentlemanly 
called  an  exchange,  to  rob  the  people  of  what  they  must  have  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  man  engaged  in  the  fruit  trade  becomes  callous  to  the  claims  of  the  California 
growers.  They  are  always  pleading  poverty,  their  claims  as  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion are  always  extravagant  and  the  price  of  selling  always  below  the  actual  figures. 
To  the  practical  dealer  the  California  growers  never  concern  themselves  with  others 
than  their  own;  extravagance  of  speech  in  their  own  interest  is  part  of  their  make-up. 

In  1907  Mr.  Powell,  then  an  employee  of  the  Government,  said  it  cost  $1.06  to 
produce  (our  report,  p.  8)  a  box  of  lemons.  He  was  then  a  Government  employee. 
Mr.  Call,  a  grower,  before  the  committee  in  1908  contended  it  cost  $1.48. 
Before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1910  the  growers  contended  it  cost 
$1.83.  By  this  time  the  price  must  have  swollen  to  an  enormous  cost,  for  the  California 
growers  beat  the  world  for  exaggeration  in  their  own  behalf.  By  taking  the  apparent 
fictitious  cost  price  of  production  in  1910,  add  to  it  the  freight  rate,  84  cents,  to  the 
New  York  City  market  and  you  have  $2.67.  Take  the  average  sale  price  for  the  sum- 
mer months  of  1912  in  New  York  on  California  lemons,  $5  a  dox,  and  you  have  a  net 
profit  of  $2.33  per  box,  less  auction  charges  about  20  cents,  or  $2.13  net,  on  a  market 
declared  to  be  the  worst  by  all  advocates  of  protective  Californians. 

The  California  grower  is  as  modest  as  to  his  profits  as  he  is  extravagant  as  to  his  cost 
of  production.  Whatever  may  be  the  additional  cost  of  production,  we  may  assume 
the  output  to  be  the  same  as  Mr.  Powell  declared  in  1907  (see  our  report,  p.  7),  that 
20  acres  will  produce  6,989  boxes  of  lemons  annually.  You  gentlemen ,  by  employing 
mental  arithmetic,  can  easily  estimate  the  fabulous  profits. 

Mr.  Call  says:  "Never  a  time  would  come  when  California  would  charge 
New  Yorkers  extravagant  prices."  Let  us  see:  Two  weeks  ago  California  lemons 
in  New  York  sold  around  $4.25:  a  freeze  in  California  was  reported  to  the  East;  im- 
porters of  lemons  (because  of  trie  high  tariff)  had  been  importing  but  few  lemons, 
fearing  a  loss,  and  the  conditions  caused  a  scarcity.  The  auction  price  on  imported 
lemons  in  New  York  on  Tuesday,  January  14,  was  from  $4.75  to  $6.  These  California 
philanthropic  friends,  who  are  zealously  and  religiously  working  for  the  people,  had  a 
car  of  lemons  in  Albany,  N .  Y.,  that  day,  and  did  they  make  the  price  as  of  the  week 
before?  Not  much;  they  jumped  the  price  to  $6,  or  the  average  of  New  York  City 
plus  cartage  and  freight  to  Albany.    The  trust  squeezed  the  people  good  and  hard. 

The  summer  of  1912  was  cold;  lemons  sold  very  much  lower  than  usual.  Without 
consulting  the  figures,  I  venture  the  average  was  lower  than  for  any  three  months  of 
the  previous  year.  The  average  price  for  the  imported  Sicily  lemon  was  $3.65,  and 
California  $5,  or  an  advantage  to  California  of  $1.35.  And,  gentlemen,  California  does 
dump  some  awful  rubbish  on  our  market.  Culls  called  lemons  but  trash  by  the  dealer 
are  packed  and  shipped  East  first  to  one  market  and  then  to  another,  rejected  by  all 
and  finally  sold  at  auction  in  New  York  to  save  the  freight.  When  good  fresh  fruit  is 
sent  to  our  eastern  markets,  a  premium  is  invariably  paid.  There  were  many  sales 
averages  during  the  summer  of  1912  of  fresh  fruit  from  $6.67  to  $10.20  for  the  first  and 
second  grades,  where  the  cost  of  production  was  not  more  than  $2.67. 

Our  friends  may  attempt  to  confuse  you  a  little  later  with  quotations  of  Maori  lemons, 
a  very  high-grade  lemon  packed  in  large  cases,  not  boxes. 

Senator  Flint  said,  in  debating  the  lemon  schedule  (see  Senate  Report  of  May  31, 
1909),  that  $3  was  a  fair  price  for  a  box  of  lemons,  yet  in  New  York  for  three  months 
the  average  price  was  $5. 

Some  85  per  cent  of  all  American  lemons  are  handled  by  a  California  exchange,  in 
common  parlance,  a  trust.  Senator  Burke tt  in  the  Senate  May  31,  1909,  describes  the 
method  of  selling  lemons  by  this  trust.    Senator  Burkett  said: 

"The  fruit  jobber  in  Omaha,  we  will  say,  wants  to  buy  a  carload  of  lemons.  He 
goes  to  the  agent  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Association.  He  wants  the  lemons 
to  be  delivered  next  Monday,  or  Saturday,  or  any  other  day.  He  asks  what  the 
price  of  those  lemons  will  be.  'I  can  not  tell  you/  the  jobber  says.  'I  want  to 
know  what  I  am  going  to  pay.'    The  agent  says:  'It  will  be  the  ruling  price  on  the 
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day  of  delivery.'  So,  on  the  day  those  lemons  get  there,  they  take  the  auction  price 
in  New  York,  plus  the  freight  rate  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  And  that  is  the  ruling 
price  on  the  day  of  delivery  in  Omaha,  or  St.  Louie,  or  Indianapolis,  or  in  any  other  of 
those  Western  towns. 

"  There  is  another  protection  that  the  California  lemons  have  in  addition  to  the  1 
cent  a  pound,  which  it  has  in  the  Dingley  Act,  and  in  addition  to  the  freight  rate 
which  it  has  for  every  mile  the  foreign  lemon  has  to  go  back  into  the  continent  from 
New  York,  and  that  is  the  advantage  by  reason  of  the  superiority  of  the  California 
fruit.  California  lemons  sell  for  a  hizher  price  than  the  Palermo  lemons.  I  have 
here,  for  the  same  day,  the  auction  sales  of  all  the  Palermo  lemons  that  were  sold  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  auction  sales  of  all  the  California  lemons  sold  there  on  that 
day.  The  Palermo  lemons  averaged  $2  a  box  in  New  York  City;  the  California 
lemons  averaged  $2.45  a  box  in  New  York  City.  Those  experienced  in  the  trade, 
with  who  I  have  talked  personally,  tell  me  it  will  go  the  year  round  at  about  50  cents 
a  box  difference  in  favor  of  the  California  as  against  the  Palermo  lemon.  So  we  see 
that  the  California  lemon  not  only  has  the  1  cent  a  pound,  or  76  cents  a  box,  but  it 
has  the  extra  freight  rate  back  into  the  interior,  ana  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  50 
cents  a  box,  on  the  average,  for  which  the  California  lemons  sell  for  more  than  the 
Palermo  lemons  sell  for  in  New  York  City." 

Let  me  read  from  our  brief  the  present  method  of  selling,  which  has  not  changed: 

"The  greater  portion  of  the  California  lemons  are  sold  to  interior  markets,  and  the 
methods  there  employed  are  different  than  those  used  in  the  sale  of  any  other  class  of 
merchandise.  If  dealers  in  Minneapolis,  Sioux  City,  Omaha,  or  other  markets  of  that 
character,  wish  to  buy  a  car  of  California  lemons,  there  is  practically  only  one  source 
from  which  they  can  make  the  purchase^  and  that  is  the  selling  agency  of  the  producers, 
which  is  known  as  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange.  This  organization  has 
brokers  to  represent  them  in  every  market  in  the  United  States.  The  buyer  must 
go  to  this  broker,  and  when  he  places  the  order  and  asks  the  price  at  which  he  can  buy. 
the  broker  tells  him  that  lemons  are  sold  subject  to  the  ruling  price  on  the  day  of 
arrival.  The  buyer  has  no  means  of  knowing  in  advance  what  he  will  be  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  car  of  lemons.  When  the  fruit  finally  reaches  him  the  price  is  determined 
in  this  way:  The  exchange  agent  has  been  notified  by  some  district  manager,  or 
directly  from  the  office  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  at  Los  Angeles,  the 
price  at  which  the  car  is  to  be  sold.  This  price  is  determined  by  adding  the  freight 
from  New  York  to  the  city  where  the  purchase  is  made  to  the  pnce  at  which  lemons 
are  selling  at  auction  in  New  York.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  competition  from 
the  West.  The  only  competition  in  price  of  lemons  is  from  the  East.  Therefore 
the  California  producers  can  sell  their  lemons  at  Denver  at  a  price  which  is  equal  to 
the  New  York  selling  price  plus  the  freight  to  Denver.  It  will  therefore  be  found 
that  California  lemons  are  sola  at  a  higher  price  in  Denver  than  Kansas  City,  while  at 
Kansas  City  they  get  a  higher  price  than  at  Chicago;  at  Chicago  they  get  a  higher 
price  than  they  ask  at  Buffalo.  The  greater  the  distance  from  California  the  cheaper 
the  buyer  can  buy  lemons  grown  in  California.  The  method  of  selling  foreign  lemons 
is  at  public  auction,  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  price  being  regulated  by  the  supply 
and  demand.  Hence  Denver  is  assessed  the  duty  of  1.17  plus  freight;  thus  Denver, 
$2.43;  Omaha,  $1.86;  Minneapolis,  $1.73;  Atlanta,  $1.64;  Chicago,  $1.51,  and 
Buffalo,  $1.41. " 

It  means  this  as  to  the  method  of  selling.  If  the  auction  price  of  foreign  lemons  in 
New  York  to-day  is  $3,  the  man  in  Denver,  Colo.,  is  soaked  oy  California  the  $3  plus 
the  freight  to  Denver  of  $1.26,  or  $4.26. 

No  further  argument  from  me  is  needed  by  you  gentlemen  to  prove  our  contention 
that  the  time  for  tariff  protection  is  past  for  the  lemon  industry. 

You  may  inquire  as  to  the  cost  of  producing-foreign  lemons.  I  don't  know,  nor  are 
we  especially  interested  as  to  the  cost  of  production,  freight  to  the  steamer,  cartage, 
and  other  charges.  Our  contention  is  that  an  American  industry  needs  protection, 
if  at  all,  only  until  the  income  pays  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  money  invested;  and 
wc  have  shown  that  the  American  lemon  industry  is  making  an  unreasonable  profit 
and  needs  no  protection. 

Sicily  lemons  are  used  by  all  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  and  the  price  in  Sicily  b 
fixed  by  the  average  of  world-wide  conditions.  The  freeze  in  California  of  a  week  ago 
caused  an  advance  in  Sicily  and  raised  the  average  selling  price.  Should  the  Cab* 
fornia  damage  be  as  great  as  believed,  then  the  Sicily  market  will  continue  to  advance, 
and  the  world-wide  consumers  must  pay  this  advance,  and  Americans  must  pay  plui 
the  duty  of  1$  cents  a  pound  duty.  Tne  talk  of  a  lemon  trust  in  New  York  or  in  Europe 
is  a  dream.    There  is  but  one  lemon  trust,  and  that  is  located  in  California. 
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The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  means  a  lowering  of  the  freight  cost  on  lemons. 
We  are  told  the  rate  is  to  be  30  cents.  That  will  mean,  if  the  Californians  were  truth- 
ful in  saying  lemons  cost  $1 .83  f .  o.  b. ,  freight  30  cents  to  New  York,  a  cost  in  New  York 
of  some  $2.13;  and  authoritative  sworn  statements  prove  that  foreign  lemons  cost 
$3.27  in  New  York  under  the  present  law.  This  will  leave  a  handsome  profit  to  the 
California  lemon,  which,  because  of  its  saleable  qualities,  invariably  sells  from  60 
cents  to  $1  a  box  more  than  the  imported.  If  the  duty  is  removed,  then  we  have  the 
cost  in  New  York,  California  lemons,  $2.13:  Sicily,  $2.13;  but  Californias  invariably 
sell  from  50  cents  to  $1  higher  than  the  Sicily  lemons. 

In  conclusion  we  contend: 

The  California  grower  receives  an  abnormal  profit,  due  to  an  excessive  tariff. 

The  American  consumer  is  being  unduly  taxed  for  a  daily  necessity  (not  a  luxury) 
for  the  benefit  of  the  California  grower. 

And  that  justice  to  all  concerned  demands  the  repeal  of  the  lemon  schedule  and 
that  this  fruit  be  put  on  the  free  list. 


Brief  on  Lemons,  Submitted  by  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchange. 

The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives: 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchange,  re- 
spectfully invite  your  attention  to  paragraph  277,  which  provides  for  a  duty  on  lemons 
at  1}  cents  per  pound;  we  recommend  that  the  duty  on  lemons  be  removed  and  that 
they  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

NEW  YORK  FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 

The  New  York  Fruit  Exchange  is  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  foster  and  improve  the  conditions  of  the  fruit 
and  produce  trade.  Many  reforms  instituted  by  the  exchange  have  resulted  favor- 
ably to  the  trade  and  with  financial  savings  to  the  consumer. 

This  organization  includes  commission  merchants,  jobbers,  brokers,  and  importers; 
practically  every  jobbing  fruit  house  in  the  United  States  is  represented  through  its 
New  York  broker  in  the  exchange. 

PRESENT  DUTY  ON  LEMONS. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  lemons  is  1}  cents  a  pound,  about  $1.17  on  a  standard 
box,  or  one-third  of  a  cent  duty  on  a  small  lemon  and  one-half  of  a  cent  duty  on  a 
large  lemon.  In  our  judgment  the  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  lemons,  effective 
under  the  Dingley  Act,  would  have  been  found  prohibitive  had  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  lemons  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

We  believe  the  present  conditions  no  longer  warrant  a  duty  on  lemons. 

If  the  press  reports  of  the  heavy  damage  by  frost  to  the  California  lemons  on  January 
5, 6,  and  7  should  prove  to  be  correct,  the  consumers  will,  for  a  year  at  least,  be  obliged 
to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  lemons  unless  the  duty  is  abolished. 

We  present  Hie  following,  which,  at  a  glance,  shows  the  cost  of  production  of  Sicily 
lemons  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  law  and  also  the  cost  under  a  no-duty  law: 

Cost  of  foreign  lemons  under  the  Payne- Aldrich  law. 

Cost  of  production  in  Sicily $1. 10 

Picking,  packing,  transportation,  and  other  charges  (which  brings  the  total 
amount  of  cost  for  export  up  to,  from  $1.65  to  $2  a  box  f.  o.  b.  Sicily)  about. .      .  55 

Making  minimum  cost  price  abroad 1.65 

Freight  from  Sicily  to  New  York 37$ 

Duty  on  lemons  and  shooks 1. 17 

Incidental  charges  at  the  port  of  New  York,  about 07$ 

Total  cost  laid  down  in  New  York 3.27 
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As  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  Sicily  lemons  are  shipped  inland,  the  additional  freight 
rates  add  to  their  cost,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  illustrations: 

Cost  in — 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 13.51 

Chicago,  111 3.61 

Atlanta,  Ga 3.74 

Minneapolis,  Minn 3. 83 

Omaha,  Nebr 3. 96 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 4. 37 

Denver,  Colo 4. 58 

Cost  of  foreign  lemons  under  a  no-duty  law. 

Cost  of  production  in  Sicily $1. 10 

Picking,  packing,  transportation,  and  other  charges,  about 55 

Minimum  cost  price  abroad L  65 

Freight  to  New  York 37J 

Incidental  charges  at  the  port  of  New  York,  about 07$ 

Total  cost  laid  down  in  New  York 2. 10 

Cost  in — 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 2. 34 

Chicago,  111 2.44 

Atlanta,  Ga 2. 57 

Minneapolis,  Minn 2. 66 

Omaha,  Nebr 2. 79 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 3. 20 

Denver,  Colo 3. 36 

The  cost  of  California  lemon  production  in  1907,  as  given  by  Mr.  G.  Harold 

Powell,  when  he  was  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Government  was . .  1. 06 
Freight  to  New  York  via  Panama  Canal  (as  estimated) 30 

Cost  laid  down  in  New  York 1.36 

Cost  laid  down  (via  rail  rate  of  84  cents  a  box  from  California)  in  Buffalo,  Chi- 
cago, Atlanta,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Fort  Smith,  and  Denver 1. 90 

Allowing  the  cost  of  production  of  the  California  lemons  as  claimed  in  1 910  to  be    L  83 
Freight  to  New  York  via  Panama  Canal  (as  estimated) 30 

We  have  a  cost  laid  down  in  New  York  of 2, 13 

as  against  a  cost  of  $2.10  for  the  Sicily  lemons  under  a  no-duty  law.  This  slight  dis- 
advantage against  the  California  lemons  is  more  than  overcome  by  the  extra  price 
at  which  they  sell  on  the  New  York  market. 

On  the  following  pages  we  show: 

First.  That  the  duty  on  lemons  is  no  longer  necessary  as  a  protection  to  this  industry. 

Second.  That  a  lemon  trust  is  extorting  excessive  profits  from  the  people. 

Third.  That  the  American  people  are  being  heavily  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  a 
favored  few  in  California. 

Fourth.  That  California  lemons  invariably  sell  at  a  higher  price  than  imported 
lemons. 

FORMER  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION   <»F  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY. 

When  growers  attempted  to  produce  this  fruit  for  commercial  purposes,  there  were 
a  number  of  years  wasted  in  costly  experiments.  We  can  not  better  describe  condi- 
tions than  by  quoting  from  G.  Harold  Powell's  "The  Status  of  the  American  Industry" 
(a  pamphlet  reprinted  from  the  Yearbook  of  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1907). 

"  In  the  early  days  of  the  industry  there  were  no  precedents  to  follow  that  wen 
applicable  to  the  handling  of  the  lemon  in  California.  The  pioneer  growers  mads 
many  mistakes.  Each  step  forward  in  the  culture  of  the  groves  and  in  the  handling 
and  shipment  of  the  fruit  was  gained  by  costly  experience.  Groves  were  located  in 
unsuitable  places,  on  frosty  areas,  or  uncongenial  soils,  in  localities  dependent  upon 
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an  inadequate  supply  of  irrigation  water,  or  on  soil  that  was  overcharged  with  alkali. 
The  growers  had  to  learn  about  the  handling  of  the  soil,  the  irrigation  and  fertilizing 
of  the  crop,  and  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  by  cover  crops  and  other  sources  of 
humus.  The  methods  of  pruning  have  only  recently  begun  to  emerge  from  a  chaotic 
condition." 

The  conditions  now  are  and  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  entirely  changed .  The 
production  of  lemons  in  California  has  proved  to  be  an  unusually  profitable  occupa- 
tion, and  increase  in  production  has  been  more  rapid  than  even  the  most  optimistic 
had  reason  to  believe  possible.  The  demand  for  California  lemons  is  and  nas  been 
for  a  number  of  years  greater  than  the  supply,  and  the  only  reason,  as  Powell  states  in 
his  report  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  the  industry  has  not  grown  more 
rapidly  is  because  the  nurserymen  were  not  for  a  number  of  years  able  to  supply  the 
demand  for  young  trees.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  compare  the  produc- 
tion of  California  lemons  with  the  importation  of  foreign  lemons. 

PRODUCTIONS  AND  IMPORTATIONS. 

We  find  in  the  season  of  1898-99  California  produced  281,736  boxes  of  lemons,  while 
we  imported  1,907,119  boxes;  in  1899-1900  California  produced  451,464  boxes,  while 
our  importations  were  1,768,031  boxes.  Since  that  time  the  production  of  California 
lemons  has  steadily  increased,  while  the  quantity  imported  remained  about  the  same 
until  the  last  two  years,  when  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease. 

The  figures  above  quoted  are  taken  from  Powell's  report  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Yearbook  for  1907.  The  study  of  a  table  contained  in  this  report  shows 
that  the  importation  up  to  1907  was  only  once  in  excess  of  2,000,000  boxes,  while  it 
has  usually  been  around  1,850,000.  The  records  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchange 
show  that  the  importations  of  1909  were  1,965,000  boxes,  with  California  production 
1,915,000  boxes;  in  1910  importations  2,100,000  boxes,  California  production  1,530,000 
boxes  (the  California  crop  having  suffered  injury  that  season  which  reduced  the 
quantity  produced).  In  1911  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  industry  the 
California  production  was  in  excess  of  the  importations.  You  will  find  that  there 
were  imported  that  year  1.830,000  boxes  of  lemons,  while  California  produced  2,273,000 
boxes.  Again,  in  1912  the  California  crop  was  injured  by  frost,  and  the  quantity 
produced  was  less  than  that  of  the  year  before.  Our  importations  for  that  year  were 
1,812,000  boxes;  California's  production  2,000,000  boxes. 

CONSUMPTION. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  normal  consumption  of  lemons  in  this  country  is  now  approxi- 
mately 4,000,000  boxes.  The  importations  have  never  been  but  slightly  in  excess 
of  2,000,000  boxes.  The  increase  of  production  in  California  has  kept  pace  with  the 
increased  consumption  until  the  last  three  or  four  years,  when  a  large  number  of  young 
trees  have  come  into  bearing,  and  the  quantity  produced  in  that  State  has  been  largely 
increased. 

MISLEADING  STATEMENTS  AT  HEABINO  OF  1906. 

There  were,  at  the  special  session  of  Congress,  which  was  responsible  for  the  Pavne- 
Aldrich  bill,  so  many  inexact  and  misleading  statements  made  as  to  the  condition 
of  this  industry  that  we  deem  it  necesBarv  to  explain  to  you  the  actual  conditions 
existing.  We  believe  that  the  advance  in  duty  placed  on  lemons  by  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  placed  an  additional  burden  upon  the  consumers  of  this  fruit.  When 
products  of  any  character  can  be  sold  to  the  consumer  at  attractive  prices  a  much 
greater  quantify  is  consumed,  and  we,  as  fruit  dealers,  are  interested  m  this  aspect 
of  the  case. 

COST  OP  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION. 

There  has  been  much  written  and  a  great  deal  «l  testimony  has  been  submitted  to 
Congress  at  different  times  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  production  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  For  the  most  accurate  and  comprehensive  report  in  this  connection  we  again 
refer  to  Powell's  report,  "The  Status  of  the  American  Lemon  Industry,  Yearbook  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1907."  And  in  this  connection  we  wish  to  draw 
to  the  committee's  attention  the  fact  that  this  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Powell  when 
he  was  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Government  and  had  no  reason  for  making 
anything  but  an  accurate,  honest  statement  to  the  department  which  he  was  serving. 
On  page  356  from  the  "Reprint  from  Yearbook"  he  gives  the  annual  cost  of  main- 
taining a  bearing  lemon  grove  of  20  acres,  including  all  expenses,  packing  of  fruit, 
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cost  of  packages,  loading,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  salary  of  the  manager  and  office  force,  at 
17,417.47  ana  the  production  from  those  20  acres  as  6,989  boxes.  A  simple  compu- 
tation gives  us  $1.06  per  box  as  the  cost  of  production  in  California.  This  figure,  we 
believe,  from  our  knowledge  of  conditions,  is  practically  correct. 

A  statement  made  in  1910  contends  that  the  cost  of  domestic  production  has  in- 
creased to  $1.83  per  box,  an  increase  of  75  per  cent  in  three  years. 

FOREIGN  COST. 

As  to  the  cultivation  cost  abroad  we  can  only  conclude,  after  inquiry  and  investi- 
gation from  various  reliable  sources,  that  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Gall,  of 
Carona,  Oal.,  when  he  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Six- 
tieth Congress,  is  only  slightly  below  the  correct  figure.  Mr.  Call,  in  answering  a 
question  of  Mr.  Fordney  (p.  477,  the  tariff  hearings,  Wednesday,  Nov.  18,  1908), 
stated  that  the  cost  of  production  in  Italy  was  75  cents  per  box.  It  appears  from 
statements  made  at  that  hearing  by  Mr.  Call  and  other  members  of  his  committee 
that  they  had  arrived  at  this  figure  as  cost  on  a  computation  made  from  figures  given 
in  a  statement  by  a  former  resident  of  Italy,  who,  however,  acknowledged  in  his 
statement  that  he  was  quoting  the  wage  paid  labor  some  10  years  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  he  made  the  statement.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  labor  at  this  time  in 
Italy  is  paid  more  than  twice  the  wage  quoted  at  that  time.  We  believe  $1.10  per 
box  foreign  cost  of  cultivation  is  more  nearly  the  correct  figure.  To  this  must  be 
added  about  55  cents  per  box  for  packing,  freight,  etc.,  to  shipping  point. 

FREIGHT  RATES. 

There  was  much  said  at  the  hearings  before  the  committee  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress 
in  reference  to  the  cost  of  transportation.  It  was  shown  that  it  cost  much  more  to 
bring  a  box  of  lemons  from  California  to  New  York  than  from  Italy,  but  as  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  the  Sicily  lemons  arriving  at  the  seaboard  are  reshipped  to  the  interior 
markets,  an  extra  freight  of  24  cents  to  $1.26  per  box,  carload  rate,  must  be  added  to 
the  cost  at  New  York.  This  should  be  considered  when  comparing  cost  of  the  Cali- 
fornia product  at  interior  points,  viz:  Buffalo,  24  cents;  Chicago,  34  cents;  Atlanta. 
47  cents;  Minneapolis,  56  cents;  Omaha,  69  cents;  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  $1.10;  ana 
Denver,  Colo.,  $1.26.  Happily  at  this  time  there  is  little  need  for  argument  or  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  this  item.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  rate  of  duty  adopted  by  the 
incoming  Congress  will  be  in  effect  the  producers  of  lemons  in  California  will  have 
a  water  rate  for  their  lemons  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  should  be  able  to  deliver 
their  fruit  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  at  less  cost  than  that  of  transportation  from 
Italy  to  New  York.  The  rate  now  in  force  from  Italy  to  the  United  States  is  374 
cents  per  box,  the  steamship  companies  engaged  in  this  traffic  having  advancea 
rates  to  this  figure  about  December  1,  1912,  from  80  cents  per  box. 

*  DISTRIBUTION   AND  SALE  OF  LEMONS. 

To  better  understand  the  conditions  controlling  the  distribution  and  sale  of  the 
California  lemons,  it  is  well  that  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
should  understand  that  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  California  lemons  are  all 
marketed  or  sold  through  one  agency;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  competition  between 
the  California  producers.  Almost  tne  entire  production  is  turned  over  to  one  selling 
agency,  and  the  only  element  in  the  trade  that  restrains  or  controls  the  price  at  which 
the  fruit  is  sold  is  the  price  which  imported  lemons  bring  at  public  auction  in  New  York 
City  and  New  Orleans.  While  it  is  true  that  there  are  also  a  few  California  lemons  sold 
at  public  auction  in  such  markets  as  New  York  City,  Baltimore,  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, it  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  quantity  snipped  from  the  Western  coast. 
The  greater  portion  of  their  production  is  sold  to  interior  markets,  and  the  methods  there 
employed  are  different  than  those  used  in  the  sale  of  any  other  class  of  merchandise. 
If  dealers  in  Minneapolis,  Sioux  City,  Omaha,  or  other  markets  of  that  character,  wish 
to  buy  a  car  of  California  lemons,  there  is  practically  only  one  source  from  which  they 
can  make  the  purchase,  and  that  is  the  selling  agency  of  the  producers  which  is  known 
as  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  This  organization  has  brokers  to  repre- 
sent them  in  every  market  in  the  United;  States.  The  buyer  must  go  to  this  broker, 
and  when  he  places  the  order  and  asks  the  price  at  which  he  can  buy,  the  broker  tells 
him  that  lemons  are  sold  subject  to  the  price  ruling  on  the  day  of  arrival.  The  buyer 
has  no  means  of  knowing  in  advance  what  he  will  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  car  of 
lemons.    When  the  fruit  finally  reaches  him  the  price  is  determined  in  this  way: 
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The  exchange  agent  has  been  notified  by  some  district  manager,  or  directly  from 
the  office  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  at  Los  Angeles,  the  price  at  which 
the  car  is  to  be  sold.  This  price  is  determined  by  adding  the  freight  from  New  York 
to  the  city  where  the  purchase  is  made  to  the  price  at  which  lemons  are  selling  at 
auction  in  New  York.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  competition  from  the  West.  The 
only  competition  in  price  of  lemons  is  from  the  East.  Therefore,  the  California  pro- 
ducer can  sell  his  lemons  at  Denver  at  a  price  which  is  equal  to  the  New  York  selling 
price  plus  the  freight  to  Denver.  It  will  therefore  be  found  that  California  lemons 
are  sold  at  a  higher  price  in  Denver  than  Kansas  City,  while  at  Kansas  City  they  get  a 
higher  price  than  at  Chicago.  At  Chicago  they  get  a  higher  price  than  they  ask  at 
Buffalo.  The  greater  the  distance  from  California,  the  cheaper  the  buyer  can  buy 
lemons  grown  in  California.  The  method  of  selling  foreign  lemons  is  at  public  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder,  the  price  being  regulated  by  the  supply  and  demand. 

DIVERSIONS. 

Without  doubt  you  will  be  asked  to  take  the  price  at  which  California  lemons  are 
sold  on  the  Atlantic  coast  as  an  evidence  of  the  value  of  that  fruit,  and  there  is  this,  also, 
to  be  considered  in  that  connection:  The  rate  on  lemons  from  California  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  identically  the  same,  about  84  cents 
per  box.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  shippers  in  California  to  ship  thousands  of  cars  of 
citrus  fruit  which  have  not  been  sold  at  the  time  the  shipments  are  made.  These 
unsold  cars  will  be  billed  to  the  order  of  the  selling  agency  at  some  point  like  Kansas 
City.  Before  a  car  so  shipped  reaches  Kansas  City  an  agent  of  the  exchange  may  have 
sola  that  car  at  Indianapolis.  Without  any  additional  cost  to  the  shipper  the  car  is 
diverted  and  goes  on  to  Indianapolis,  where  it  is  delivered  to  the  buyer.  Now  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  number  of  these  cars  may  reach  Kansas  City,  which  is  known 
as  a  diverting  point,  before  they  are  sold.  They  may.  in  fact,  stand  several  days  on  a 
track  in  Kansas  City.  They  may  then  be  forwarded  to  Chicago.  They  may  stand 
some  days  on  a  sidetrack  in  that  city.  In  the  meantime  buyers  are  taken  down  to  the 
cars,  which  are  opened  and  the  fruit  examined.  If  it  can  not  be  sold  in  Chicago, 
some  of  those  cars  may  be  sent  on  to  Cleveland,  where  they  are  again  held  while  they 
are  shown  to  the  buyers.  If  they  can  not  be  sold  at  Cleveland,  the  same  process  is 
repeated  at  Buffalo,  or  possibly  Pittsburgh.  Finally,  when  it  is  found  impossible  to 
sell  this  fruit  at  private  sale  because  of  its  oeing  in  baa  conditions  or  undesirable  stock, 
those  can  are  sent  on  to  New  York,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  some  auction 
market  where  they  are  sold  at  public  auction. 

Now,  the  railroad"  companies  have  handled  cars  so  shipped  many  times,  placed  them 
on  sidetracks,  rebilled  them,  and  finally  brought  them  into  New  York  at  the  same  rate 
it  would  have  cost  the  shipper  had  he  sent  the  fruit  direct  or  at  the  same  rate  it  would 
have  cost  him  to  deliver  tne  car  in  Kansas  City  or  Omaha.  Most  of  the  California 
lemons  sold  on  Atlantic  seaboard  are  what  we  in  the  trade  call ' '  diverted  cars. ' '  Some- 
times they  have  been  30  days  on  the  road  before  they  reached  the  market;  and  the  only 
reason  for  sending  them  on  to  the  auction  market  is  that  the  condition  and  quality  of 
the  fruit  was  not  such  that  they  could  be  sold  to  interior  buyers  at  private  sale.  This 
explains  the  low  price  at  which  California  lemons  are  oftentimes  sold  at  auction  on  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

CALIFORNIA  LEMONS  BRING  HIGHER  PRICES  THAN  FOREIGN  LEMONS. 

When  lemons  are  scarce,  however,  and  good,  fresh  California  fruit  is  shipped  direct 
to  New  York  City  and  offered  at  public  auction,  we  find  that  that  fruit  invariably  sells 
at  considerably  higher  prices  than  imported  lemons  are  being  sold  under  like  condi- 
tions at  the  same  time.  As  proof  of  this  statement  we  submit  for  your  consideration 
results  of  different  sales  during  the  late  summer  of  1912  in  New  York  City: 

On  September  13  cargo  ex  steamship  Alice  imported  lemons  were  sold  at  public 
auction,  the  average  price  realized  being  $7.40  per  box. 

On  September  18  cargo  ex  steamship  San  Gvglielmo  imported  lemons  were  sold  at 
auction,  the  average  price  being  $6  per  box. 

On  September  11  California  lemons  sold  at  auction  averaged  |9  per  box.  On  Sep- 
tember 17  the  average  was  $9.75,  and  on  the  18th  and  19th  $8.50  per  box. 

On  September  25  three  small  cargoes  of  imported  lemons  ex  steamships  DucatT Aosta, 
*4ura,  and  Mollhe  were  sold  at  auction,  the  average  price  realized  was  15.50  per  box. 
On  September  25  California  lemons  averaged  at  auction  $6  per  box,  and  tne  same 
Pice  at  the  sale  of  September  26. 
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During  the  month  of  September  the  lowest  price  at  which  California  lemons  of 
poorest  quality  were  sold  in  New  York  was  $4  per  box,  and  the  highest  price  realized 
was  $10.87J  per  box. 

LEMONS   SHOULD  BE  ON  THE  FREE  LIST. 

Now,  knowing  conditions  to  be  as  we  have  outlined  them,  we  as  practical  d  *alers  in 
fruit  wish  to  state  most  emphatically  that  there  is  no  possible  around  to  jusv'fy  the 
present  exorbitant  rate  of  duty  now  in  force.  Even  if  you  consider  the  question  from 
a  standpoint  of  "protection"  without  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  consumer  or  the 
question  of  revenue  for  the  Government,  the  duty  is  prohibitive,  and  there  would  not 
be  a  box  of  lemons  imported  to  the  United  States  at  this  time  if  home  production  was 
sufficient  to  nearly  satisfy  the  demand.  California  growers  can  produce  a  more  salable 
lemon  than  is  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  Sicily  and  at  no  higher  cost  delivered 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  difference  in  the  price  at  which  they  can  sell  their  fruit 
would  alone  insure  them  a  reasonable  profit.  In  previous  arguments  they  have  made 
much  of  the  cost  of  production.  They  have  stated  repeatedly  that  it  cost  $1,000  per 
acre  to  develop  a  grove  and  bring  the  trees  to  the  age  when  they  will  commence  to 
bear  lemons.  The  net  returns  to  the  grower  of  California  lemons  based  on  the  cost  of 
the  land  plus  development  must  be  very  large.  We  base  our  judgment  on  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell  (our  p.  7,  cost  of  domestic  production]),  and  the  average 
selling  prices  of  their  product.  We  believe  these  growers  are  receiving  unjust  protec- 
tion at  the  expense  or  the  consumers. 

It  is  generally  conceded  the  world  over  that  lemons  are  a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury. 
We  believe  that  in  order  for  the  masses  to  obtain  lemons  at  a  minimum  cost  that  will 
produce  a  fair  profit  to  the  producer  that  importations  should  be  increased,  and  there 
fore  believe  that  the  duty  on  lemons  should  be  abolished. 
Hoping  the  recommendation  made  will  receive  your  consideration, 
Respectfully  submitted. 

New  Yore  Fruit  Exchange. 

Eugene  M.  Travis, 

Wm.  R.  Praia, 

John  Rib,  Jr., 

Harry  L.  Thompson, 

Jacob  Beckman, 

J  as.  S.  Wilkinson, 

Committee. 
Wm.  A.  Camp,  Ex  officio. 
January,  1913. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  M.  STEWART,  OF  BANGOR,  ME., 
REPRESENTING  T.  J.  STEWART  CO.  AND  HACKETT  SHOOK 
CO.,  OF  BANGOR,  ME. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Stewakt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
come  before  you  to-day  representing  the  entire  people  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  ana  more  particularly  the  manufacturers  and  laborers  of  a 

fmrticular  industry  in  that  State,  and  the  entire  people  of  Maine 
rom  their  standpoint  as  consumers  of  lemons.  You  gentlemen  all, 
I  think,  are  willing  to  concede  that  lemons  are  a  necessity.  There 
was  a  time  even  m  my  recollection  when  they  were  considered  a 
luxury,  but  that  time  has  long  since  passed,  and  medical  science 
tells  us  to-day  that  lemons  are  a  necessity  in  tne  treatment  and  cure 
of  the  sick. 

Thirty  to  forty  years  ago  I  freely  bought  lemons,  all  imported,  at 
15  to  25  cents  per  dozen,  according  to  size,  and  time  of  the  year. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  1  have  paid  50  and  even  60  cents 

?er  dozen  for  them  in  the  city  of  Bangor  in  the  State  of  Maine,  where 
reside.    Why  ?    Because  of  the  duty  of  X i  cents  per  pound  imposed 
by  the  Payne- Aldrich  Tariff  Act. 
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Mr.  Nbedham.  Have  you  been  across  the  line  in  Canada  during 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  I  have  been  across  the  line,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent. 

Mr.  Needham.  They  have  free  lemons  and  free  oranges  in 
Canada? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Needham.  Does  not  the  consumer  in  Canada  pay  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  State  of  Maine  ? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir;  I  have  not  been  there. 

Mr.  Needham.  I  should  advise  you  to  take  a  trip  up  there. 

Mr.  Stewabt.  Before  I  get  through  vou  may  see  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  do  so  at  present,  for  want  of  funds.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Needham.  Well,  you  can  write  a  letter  to  a  friend;  it  will  cost 
you  2  cents. 

Mr.  Stewabt.  California  claims  the  need  of  protection  to  main- 
tain what  they  call  an  infant  industry,  lemon  culture.  In  the  life 
of  a  human  being  there  are  several  stages,  known  as  infancy,  child- 
hood, manhood,  and  old  age,  and  sometimes  we  hear  of  second 
childhood;  but  I  never  yet  have  heard  of  second  infancy.  The 
infant  period  of  the  lemon  culture  in  California  I  think  has  long  since 
passed,  and  it  has  reached  its  manhood  by  this  time,  judging  from 
the  reports  I  have  received. 

Not  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  lemons  consumed  in  the  United 
States  are  raised  in  California.  California  has  a  natural  market  for 
her  entire  production  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Why  impose 
a  duty  on  lemons  to  protect  the  California  lemon  when  the  cost  to 
land  them  on  the  Atlantic  coast  with  the  inland  freight  rate  added 
will  bring  the  cost  to  any  interior  point  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains above  what  the  Calif ornians  can  sell  for  at  a  very  large  profit  ? 
But  you  have  heard  and  probably  will  hear  regarding  lemons  from 
others  who  are  better  prepared  than  I  to  give  you  the  facts  and  figures 
regarding  quantity  raised,  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  prices 
charged  for  them  throughout  the  country.  So  I  will  turn  my  atten- 
tion to  an  industry  in  the  State  of  Maine — or  which  was  there  a  few 
J  ears  ago;  it  is  not  there  now — in  which  the  manufacturers  and 
iborers  were  vitally  interested  and  which  the  duty  on  lemons  has 
annihilated.  I  refer  to  the  manufacture  and  exportation  of  the 
shooks  from  which  boxes  are  made  to  pack  lemons  in  in  Sicily  and 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean  for  shipment  to  this  country. 

The  State  of  Maine  is  the  only  State  in  the  United  States  that  has 
ever  exported  a  cargo  of  such  shooks  into  the  Mediterranean.  It 
was  a  business  that  was  promoted  by  my  father  in  1858,  and  from 
that  time  down  until  the  passage  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  we  were 
making  shipments  annually,  reaching  about  4,000,000  boxes  in  a 
single  year  at  times;  not  every  year. 

When  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  was  passed  we  had  contracts,  as  we 
frequently  had,  covering  a  period  of  two  or  three  years.  Imme- 
diately on  the  passage  of  that  bill  the  foreigners  endeavored  to  have 
contracts  for  future  delivery  canceled.  We  were  able  to  prevent  that, 
as  our  contracts  were  with  responsible  parties,  and  we  neld  them  to 
the  shipment,  so  that  after  the  passage  oi  the  bill  in  1909  we  wer  ble 
to  make  a  few  shipments,  but  m  1912  not  a  bundle. 
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The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  increase  of  this  duty  on 
lemons  wiped  out  this  box  industry  in  Maine  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Absolutely,  sir.  That  business  was  bringing  into 
Maine  annually  from  $100,000  to  more  than  $200,000,  ail  foreign 
capital;  not  American  capital;  not  1  cent  of  it;  all  foreign  capital; 
brought  into  the  State  of  Maine  and  distributed  there — after  the 
stumpage  to  the  land  owner  was  paid — chiefly  to  laborers  engaged 
in  manufacturing  and  shipping  those  shooWs.  That  money  was 
brought  into  this  country  and  remained  here  in  circulation.  a  Now, 
we  get  not  $1  of  it.  We  have  had  in  all  these  years  competition  in 
the  box  business  in  the  Mediterranean  ports  from  Austria,  but  when 
this  tariff  act  was  passed  the  Sicilians  and  Italians  became  a  little  bit 
aggrieved  at  the  treatment  they  were  receiving  here,  and  they  said, 
"We  will  give  the  Austrians  all  of  the  business  if  you  people  in 
America  aregoing  to  treat  us  this  way  and  shut  our  trade  out  of  your 
markets.  We  wul  not  buy  your  shooks,"  and  they  have  not  done  so 
either. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  have  not  shut  out  of  our  markets  their  prod- 
ucts, because  their  importations  last  year  were  increased;  including 
the  years  1895,  1896,  1910,  1911,  and  1912— their  importations  were 
greater  in  1912  than  in  those  years.    So  they  were  not  shut  out. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Not  shut  out  entirely;  no,  sir.  But  you  put  a  duty 
on  here  that  intended  to  shut  them  out  if  you  could. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  these  years  their  importations  increased  and  the 
value  of  the  importations  mcreased. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then,  how  did  that  affect  your  box  business,  if  their 
importations  increased  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  told  you  how  it  affected  it.  It  has  driven  us  out 
of  business. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  are  you  correct?  Because  their  importations 
increased  instead  of  decreasing. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  am  correct  in  telling  you  what  they  told  me. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Ah,  well;  that  is  a  different  thing.  You  are  blaming 
the  Payne  tariff  law  for  it- 


Mr.  Stewart.  Because  the  people  I  have  for  customers  tell 
that  the  passage  of  th^  Payne  Tariff  A.ct  is  the  reason  they  have  for 
taking  the  action.     . 

Mr.  Fordney.  My  point  is,  when  under  the  increased  duty  their 
importations  increased  and  the  value  of  the  importations  per  box 
increased,  how  the  law  could  have  anything  to  do  with  it  I 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  Mr.  Fordney  that  he  did  not  catch 
the  statistics  I  read  this  morning.  I  read  into  the  record  this  morning 
some  statistics  which  showed  that  the  amount  of  lemons  we  had  im- 
ported had  fallen  off  very  considerably  since  the  passage  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  think  I  did  catch  it.  I  am  speaking  of  the  record 
as  given  in  the  statistics  here. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  all  since  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  1906  and  1905. 
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The  Chairman.  To  go  back  to  1905;  of  course  there  was  a  differ- 
ence in  conditions,  but  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  the 
passage  of  the  Payne  law  there  was  a  very  much  larger  importation 
of  lemons  than  there  has  been  at  any  time  since. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  1910,  as  compared  with  1912,  where  the  importa- 
tion for  1910  was  100,000,000  pounds  of  lemons,  the  value  was 
$3,136,000,  whereas  for  145,000,000  pounds  in  1912  the  value  was 
$3,368,000. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  Mr.  Fordney,  you  do  not  see  it.  It  is 
160,000,000 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  1910  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  suggestion,  as  I  see  it  after  reading  your  brief,  is 
like  this:  Under  the  Dingley  law  the  duty  on  lemons  was  a  cent  a 
pound;  the  duty  on  box  shooks  was  30  per  cent.  The  House  raised 
the  duty,  against  the  vote  of  some  people,  on  lemons  to  a  cent  and 
a  quarter,  and  the  Senate  raised  it  to  a  cent  and  a  half,  and  you 
claim  they  destroyed  your  box  shook  industry  ? 

Mr.  Stewart,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  you  want  to  be  fair  to  the  people  of  California  t 

Mr.  Stewart.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  proposition,  as  submitted  here,  is  not  fair,  in  my 
judgment.  You  propose  to  take  the  duty  all  off  from  lemons  but 
leave  the  duty  on  shooks,  and  in  addition  to  that  give  you  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  Canadian  logs  and  making  your  snooks,  which  you 
have  not  got  now,  and  in  addition  to  that  making  a  penalizing  duty 
of  15  per  cent  if  the  lemon  grower  does  not  buy  your  shooks.  That 
is  not  fair  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Now,  sir,  may  I  have  just  a  moment 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  read  just  a  word  from  your  own  brief: 

Our  friends  and  correspondents  tell  us  that  if  this  market  is  again  opened  to  them 
in  that  manner,  they  will  place  their  orders  with  us  as  before,  but  it  is  in  your  power 
to  insure  their  doing  so  by  making  lemons  when  imported  in  boxes  of  American 
manufacture  free  from  duty  and  when  imported  in  boxes  of  foreign  manufacture  to 
be  subject  to  a  duty  of  half  of  1  cent  per  pound  which,  I  think  you  will  admit, 
«ould  cause  nearly  all  if  not  every  shipment  of  lemons  to  the  United  States  to  be 
packed  in  boxes  of  American  manufacture. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  believe  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  still  stand  before  this  committee  and  insist  that 
lemons  shall  be  made  free,  and  that  you  shall  be  given  a  preferential 
rate  of  15  per  cent  on  jrour  shooks  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  if  I  was  to  continue  in  Congress  next  summer  you 
would  not  get  it  as  far  as  my  vote  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Paragraph  211,  under  Schedule  D,  sir,  was  written 
in  our  office.  At  the  time  the  tariff  was  formulated  under  which  that 
first  became  a  law,  those  who  appeared  before  the  committee  were 
asked,  lust  as  I  have  been  asked  to-day,  to  express  how  you  would 
like  to  nave  the  tariff  changed  and  the  wording  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Was  Mr.  Hill  on  the  committee  then  I 

Mr.  Hill.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  Isn't  that  what  you  would  call  making  a  tariff  by 
special  interests  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  was  a  little  younger  then 
than  I  am  now.  We  were  asked  by  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Blaine  if  we 
would  offer  suggestions  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  same  question  has  been  asked  by  the  chairman  a 
dozen  times  in  the  last  week. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  doubt  it.  I  got  it  a  week  ago  in  a  postal 
card  asking  me  to  come  prepared  for  that  to-day.  We  drew  this  up 
in  our  office  at  home,  and  when  the  law  was  published  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  not  a  scratch  of  a  pen  on  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Because  you  find  in  the  tariff  law  a  rate  written  in  the 
law  as  you  would  suggest,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  wrote  that  ¥ 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  I  wrote  it  ¥ 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  was  written  by  myself  after  consultation  between 
my  father  and  myself.    I  wrote  it  with  my  own  hand. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  you  write  it  into  the  law  or  did  you  make  a  sugges- 
tion of  that  kind  to  Mr.  Hale  and  another  member  of  the  committee 
that  you  spoke  of  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  wrote  that  paragraph  as  it  reads  there,  and  sent 
it  to  Washington,  and  I  say,  when  the  law  was  published  we  were 
surprised  to  find  tnat  it  was  included  without  the  change  of  the  scratch 
of  a  pen. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  just  what  I  asked  you.  Because  it  was  written 
just  the  same  as  you  suggested  it,  do  you  say  you  wrote  it  in  the  law  I 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  I  wrote  it  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  said  it  was  written  m  your  office  ¥ 

Mr.  Stewart.  So  it  was.  That  was  first  written  in  our  office 
and  then  it  was  copied  and  made  law  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  you  wrote  it  in  the  law,  when 
it  was  written  just  as  you  suggested. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  beg  pardon,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other 
gentleman  in  the  house  that  interpreted  my  meaning  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  said  that  law  was  written  in  your  office  I 

Mr.  Stewart.  So  it  was;  the  wording  of  the  law.  [Laughter.] 
Just  as  it  appears  on  the  statute  books.  I  said  the  wording  of  it;  I 
did  not  say  tne  law. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  nobody  else  could  have  construed  your  remarks 
as  I  have 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  say  you  construe  it  so.  I  think  you  are 
only  trying  to  confuse  me. 

Mr.  Hill.  No,  my  friend;  you  are  under  oath  and  you  are  here  to 
give  us  information.  I  am  asking  you  a  civil  question.  Be  fair  with 
me,  as  I  shall  try  to  be  with  you. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  will  try  to. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  I  want  to  ask  you,  because  you  find  in  a  tariff  law 
a  rate  written  as  you  would  suggest  or  did  suggest  it,  do  you  mean  to 
say  you  wrote  it  into  law  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  so,  and  I  hav&not  intended  to 
say  so  at  all. 
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Mr.  Hill.  I  think  that  is  just  what  you  did  say  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Stewart.  If  I  did,  I  did  not  intend  to  so  express  myself.  I 
prefaced  my  remark  by  saying  we  had  been  invited  to  offer  suggestions 
to  the  law 

Mr.  Hill.  And  that  is  what  you  are  here  to-day  for — to  offer  some 
suggestions  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Stewabt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  when  we  make  up  this  tariff  law,  if  you  should  find 
the  rates  in  there  as  you  are  suggesting  here,  would  you  come  back  here 
by  and  by  and  say  that  was  written  m  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  N" o,  sir.  If  it  should  be  written  into  the  law  as  sug- 
gested here,  I  think  I  could  say  it  was  drafted  in  our  office.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Stewabt.  And  that  the  draft  of  it  was  brought  here  and 
accepted  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  not  accuse  our  Democratic  friends  of  that. 

Mr.  Stewabt.  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  said  we  did  not 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  the  New  Brunswick  logs — the  foreign  logs. 
Now,  he  knows,  probably  as  I  do,  that  the  free  list  contains  a  provision 
that  does  admit  bringing  the  round  log  into  this  country  and  manu- 
facturing it.  The  reason  it  did  not  contain  it  right  there  in  that  law — 
or  the  law  that  this  is  a  copy  of — was  that  the  mills  we  were  selling  for 
were  located  so  far  from  the  boundary  that  we  did  not  see  the  need 
of  it. 

Mr.  McCall.  And  then  you  did  not  consider  the  other  man's  mill 
at  all? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  We  have  represented  for  50  years  every  person  that 
manufactures  box  shooks  in  the  State  of  Maine  for  export.  We 
represented  the  manufacturers.  We  were  the  sole  selling  agents  for 
their  product.  That  was  written  in  there  in  that  manner  because  at 
that  tune  we  did  not  see  the  need  of  anything  from  the  other  side  of 
the  line. 

Mr.  MoCall.  You  have  a  pretty  strong  combination  up  there,  then  1 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  not  much  of  a  combination  now,  I  am  sorry  to 
s&y. 

Mr.  Longworth.  When  the  duty  was  1  cent  on  lemons  was  it  a 
profitable  industry  ? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  The  sales  were  curtailed  considerably  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  application  of  that  1-cent  rate. 

Mr.  Longworth.  At  the  time  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed  ? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  When  the  1-cent  rate  was  first  put  in  force. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  Let  us  take  as  typical  the  year  1906-7.  Was 
your  business  profitable. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  did  not  lose  anything,  but  in  1909  it  was  much 
better  than  it  was  in  1906  or  1907.  The  business  got  very  low  with 
us,  and  we  did  have  a  losing  business. 

Mr7  Longwobth.  In  1909  what  dividends  were  your  companies 
paving,  about  ? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir,  because  we  sell  on  commis- 
sion. We  are  not  interested  financially  in  the  companies  that 
manufacture  the  shooks.    We  are  sales  agents  on  commission. 
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Mr.  Longwobth.  Were  the  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
in  a  prosperous  condition  ? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  You  are  not  a  stockholder  in  any  <rf  them,  are 
you? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  Do  you  know  what  rate  of  dividends  any  of 
them  were  paying? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  They  were  not  stock  companies  at  that  time. 
There  is  only  one  stock  company  now,  and  that  has  been  organized, 
I  think,  two  years  about. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  Wouldn't  you  be  willing  to  go  back,  from  your 
point  of  view,  to  the  1-cent  rate  where  you  were  when  it  was  profitable? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  If  we  get  the  business  from  the  other  side,  we 
should. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  You  complain  to  us  here  that  the  increase  of 
the  duty  of  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  put  you  out  of  business,  and 
up  to  that  time  your  business  was  profitable. 

Mr.  Stewabt.  I  did  not  say  it  was  profitable  up  to  that  time. 
I  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  change  it  was,  but  a  few  years  previous 
to  that  we  were  losing  money — the  manufacturers  were  and  we 
were  barely  existing. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  Then  you  would  not  be  willing  to  go  back  to 
the  1-cent  rate  ?    You  want  something  better  ? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  We  would  like  something  better. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  You  want  lemons  free  ? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  I  think  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
have  lemons  free. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  I  am  asking  from  your  standpoint.  You  are 
not  here  before  this  committee  in  the  interest  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer of  lemons;  you  are  here  in  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers 
of  shooks. 

Mr.  MgCall.  tie  says  he  is  selling  the  shooks.  He  says  he  is 
selling  on  commission. 

Mr.  Stewabt.  We  are  selling  on  commission,  but  our  prosperity 
depends  on  the  prosperity  of  a  certain  line  of  manufactures. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  Now,  aren't  you  willing  to  be  restored  to  the 
condition  you  and  your  customers  were  in  for  20  odd  years,  or  are 
you  coming  here  to  ask  for  additional  favors  ? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  I  am  coming  here  to  ask  for  a  lower  rate  than  the 
1-cent  you  referred  to,  sir. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  How  much  lower  ? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  Remove  the  duty  from  lemons. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  You  do  not  care  what  happens  to  the  lemon 
industry  in  this  country  so  long  as  the  box-ehook  industry 

Mr.  Stewabt.  I  can  not  see  that  the  lemon  industry  of  this  country 
will  decrease. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  But,  you  do  not  care? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  Certainly  I  do.  I  would  not  ask  for  anything  for 
us  if  I  thought  it  was  going  to  kill  the  California  trade  altogether. 
That  is  what  they  have  done  to  us;  came  here  and  exacted  a  duty 
of  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound. 
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Mr.  Longwobth.  Why  don't  you  ask  us  to  put  them  back  where 
they  were  ? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  There  is  where  you  commenced  to  break  our  backs 
in  the  first  place  when  you  made  it  1  cent. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  You  are  asking  for  the  whole  hog  now? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  Why  not?  They  asked  for  it  and  got  it,  and  they 
got  up  on  their  feet  and  got  a  good  live  industry,  and  we  are  down. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  I  am  glad  to  know  why  you  are  here. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  is  up. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Can  you  furnish  the  Sicilian  lemon  growers'  box 
shooks  to-day  cheaper  than  they  are  buying  them  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  I  can  or  can  not.  We  have 
been  out  of  the  market  there  for  some  little  time,  and  I  would  not  be 
surprised  when  the  Austrians  find  they  have  the  market  all  their  own 
way  but  what  they  have  the  price  considerably  higher  than  we  ever 
haa  it.     We  have  not  been  a  factor  in  that  market  for  so  long. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Then  you  mean  to  say  the  Sicilian  lemon  growers 
will  pay  Austria  a  higher  price  than  they  will  pay  you  just  because 
they  are  mad  at  you  ? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  That  is  just  about  the  situation.  They  will  give 
them  the  preference.  They  gave  them  the  preference  when  tney 
stopped  buying  here.    We  were  working  with  them  as  competitors. 

The  Chaibman.  The  whole  substance  of  the  proposition  you  wish 
to  present  to  the  committee  is  simply  this:  That  you  had  a  prosperous 
or  reasonably  prosperous  business  in  this  box-shook  industry,  and  the 
very  reduction  of  tariffs  brought  about  foreign  antagonism  which 
brought  about  retaliation,  and  they  retaliated  upon  you  and  put  you 
out  of  business. 

Mr.  Stewabt.  They  did  that,  sir;  and  the  money  we  were  receiving 
here  and  which  was  distributed  among  the  laborers  has  ceased  to  come 
to  our  shores. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  it  is  because  they 
get  lower  prices  from  Austria  than  they  could  from  you,  or  because 
it  is  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  It  is  according  to  the  way  you  interpret  what  I 
know.     I  know  by  corresponding  only. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  could  buy  box 
shooks  cheaper  from  Austria  ? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  Not  to-day  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know  the  prices 
at  all  over  there  at  present,  but  I  know  they  wrote  me  at  the  time 
they  ceased  giving  orders  here  that  the  cause  was  the  Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff  Act. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  If  you  could  get  the  duty  reduced  100  per  cent 
on  lemons,  are  you  willing  to  decrease  your  duty  50  per  cent  on  your 
manufactured  articles  ? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  I  do  not  just  catch  that,  Mr.  Longworth. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  I  say,  if  you  obtain  a  reduction  of  100  per  cent 
in  the  duty  on  lemons,  are  you  willing  to  accept  a  reduction  of  50 
per  cent  on  your  manufactured  articles  ? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Longwobth.  In  the  tariff  law  ? 
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Mr.  Stewart.  You  mean,  if  we  take  the  duty  off  of  lemons,'  and 
instead  of  having  30  per  cent  on  the  foreign  boxes  have  15  per  centf 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Will  you  accept  the  same  treatment  as  the  lemon 
men  got,  or  do  you  still  demand  a  duty  on  your  finished  product  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  you  gave  the  Californians  a  good  brace  in  the 
back;  why  not  give  us  a  good  one  ?  When  we  get  on  our  feet  as  they 
are  we  will  do  it.  We  want  to  get  that  market  back  again.  They 
have  promised  they  will  give  it  to  us.  But  you  know  if  there  is 
sometning  in  the  law  to  the  effect  that  they  can  get  their  lemons  in 
here  free  if  they  are  in  our  boxes,  but  have  to  pay  a  duty  if  they  are 
in  foreign  boxes,  we  would  get  into  that  market  sooner. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  are  both  in  the  same  boat  ? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  If  you  will  give  a  pretty  good  brace  until  we  get 
into  the  game  again,  then  I  will  agree  to  your  proposition. 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  am  not  making  a  proposition. 

Mr.  Stewabx.  Your  suggestion  then. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  are  both  in  the  same  boat  f 

Mr.  Stewart.  No;  I  am  under  water,  while  he  is  up  in  the  boat. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Fordney.  Have  I  understood  you  correctly,  that  you  are  not 
a  manufacturer  of  box  shooksf    You  are  a  commission  dealer? 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  want  to  tax  lemons  half  a  cent  if  they  come  in 
in  foreign  boxes,  and  let  them  in  free  if  they  come  in  in  yours  I 

Mr.  Stewart.  For  the  present. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  want  to  be  an  infant  industry  ¥ 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  have  to  get  born  again.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  you  are  not  a  manufacturer  at  all  i 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  have  not  been  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  just  commission  agents.  We  have  been 
sole  selling  agents  for  the  box  shook  manufacturers  in  the  State  of 
Maine  for  50  years. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  you  could  very  readily  sacrifice  the  duty  on 
box  shooks,  not  being  engaged  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  not  to-day,  because  the  manufacturers' 
interest  is  my  interest;  when  he  is  not  making  boxes  I  do  not  get  a 
commission.     He  has  to  make  a  dollar  before  1  can  make  a  cent. 

Mr.  Stewart  filed  the  following  papers  with  the  committee: 

Bangor,  Me.,  January  15,  1915. 

To  the  honorable  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 

Gentlemen:  I  respectfully  advocate  and  urge  the  following  changes  in  the  tariff: 

Schedule  G:  Agricultural   products  and  provisions. — Paragraph  277.    Lemons,  1} 

cents  per  pound;  oranges,   limes,  grapefruit,  shaddocks,  or  pomelos,  1  cent  per 

f>und. 
believe  the  duty  imposed  upon  lemons  should  be  removed. 
(1)  There  was  a  time  when  lemons  were  considered  a  luxury  in  this  country.  To- 
day practicing  physicians,  superintendents,  doctors,  nurses,  and  even  the  patients 
themselves  of  hospitals  and  other  institutions  unite  in  saying  lemons  are  a  necessity 
for  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  anal  believe  it  the  duty  of 
(hose  charged  with  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Government  of  these  United  Statei 
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to  see  that  lemons  are  obtainable  by  the  sick  and  the  poor,  as  well  as  all  other  classes, 
at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

Thirty  to  forty  years  ago  I  bought  lemons  freely  at  from  15  cents  to  25  cents  per 
dozen,  according  to  their  size  and  the  time  of  the  year;  during  the  past  three  years  I 
have  frequently  been  obliged  to  pay  50  cents  per  dozen  for  them.  Why?  Because 
of  the  duty  of  1}  cents  per  pound  imposed  by  the  present  tariff. 

Doubtless  the  lemon  growera  of  California  will  oppose  removing-  the  duty  from 
lemons  and  claim  their  industry  can  not  survive  with*  free  importation  of  lemons. 
Evidence  given  by  the  lemon  growers  of  California  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee who  had  under  consideration  revising  the  tariff  in  1908  and  1909  and  statistics 
on  file  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  conclusively  that  California  and  all 
other  parts  of  America  combined  produce  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  number  of  lemons 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  which  shows  there  is  a  ready  market  in  the  United 
8tates  for  more  than  two  lemons  for  every  one  produced  in  California,  and  the  defi- 
ciency must  be  imported. 

There  is  a  natural  market  for  all  the  lemons  California  can  produce  without  a  single 
lemon  from  that  crop  being  sold  in  the  Atlantic  coast  States,  which  contains  about 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

With  a  market  assured  the  California  lemon  growers  for  their  entire  production,  and 
with  a  reasonable  profit  over  the  cost  of  production,  why  should  the  people  of  the 
country  be  obliged  to  pay  the  high  prices  now  obtained  for  lemons  which  must  be 
acknowledged  are  a  necessity,  ana  not  a  luxury? 

Removing  the  duty  from  lemons  will  in  a  small  way  aid  in  reducing  the  present 
high  cost  of  living. 

As  others  will  go  more  into  the  details  of  the  fruit  part  of  this  question,  giving  you 
facts  and  figures  in  support  of  my  claims  made  above,  I  will  not  take  more  of  your  time 
discussing  it,  but  refer  to  another  feature  and  additional  reason  why  lemons  should 
be  admitted  to  this  country  free  of  duty. 

For  50  years  prior  to  passage  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  act  of  1909  the  State  of 
Maine  enjoyed  an  export  trade  to  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  of  fruit-box  shooks 
ready  to  be  nailed  into  boxes  for  oranges  and  lemons,  to  be  there  filled  with  fruit 
and  returned  to  the  United  States,  competing  with  Austrian  manufacturers.  Maine's 
export  business,  as  above,  brought  into  that  State  annually  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  which,  after  the  landowner  had  been  paid  for  his  timber,  was  distributed  to 
laborers  for  producing  and  shipping  the  shooks.  This  was  foreign  capital,  not  Ameri- 
can capital.    It  was  Drought  here  to  stay  in  circulation. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act  of  1909  the  foreigner,  feeling 
aggrieved  at  the  unjust  discrimination  against  his  foreign  lemons  by  that  duty  of 
1)  cents  per  pound,  discontinued  his  purchases  of  lemon-box  shooks  in  Maine  and 
made  every  effort  to  have  unfilled  contracts  for  future  delivery  canceled,  procuring 
his  entire  requirements  now  from  Austrian  manufacturers,  thus  depriving  tine  Maine 
merchant  of  that  business,  the  laborer  of  his  employment,  the  manufacture/  left  with 
his  mills  constructed  especially  for  that  particular  work,  unsuited  for  other  purposes, 
practically  a  total  loss  to  him,  representing  an  outlay  of  over  $100,000  upon  each  plant. 

In  1909  we  shipped  about  300,000  fruit  boxes  in  shook  form  from  Maine,  for  which 
we  received  $150,000  of  foreign  capital,  which  was  put  into  circulation  in  the  State  of 
Maine;  there  have  been  shipped  in  the  past  more  than  4,000,000  boxes  in  a  single 
year.    In  1912  we  did  not  ship  a  single  bundle. 

I  believe  it  is  a  conservative  estimate  to  say  the  population  and  consumption  of 
lemons  in  the  United  States  will  increase  faster  during  the  next  10  or  20  years  than 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  United  States  to  increase  its  production  of  lemons  to  meet 
same.  The  frosts  of  January,  1913,  will  undoubtedly  give  the  culture  of  lemons  in 
California  quite  a  setback  and  reduce  its  yield  for  a  year  or  two. 

Why  then  retain  that  duty?  Why  not  repeal  it  and  by  such  act  enable  us  to  again 
start  our  mills  and  manufacture  fruit-box  shooks  for  the  foreign  trade  and  protect 
American  laborers  who  are  employed  in  manufacturing  and  shipping  the  shooks  we 
produce? 

The  man  from  California  may  say  he  wants  you  to  protect  American  laborers  who 
are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  lemons  in  his  State.  Tell  him,  which  is  a  fact, 
the  large  majority  of  laborers  employed  there  in  that  work  are  Japs  and  Mexicans, 
not  American  citizens  and  voters,  as  is  the  case  in  Maine. 

You  may  say,  how  do  you  know,  if  we  remove  the  duty  from  lemons,  your  box-shook 
trade  will  come  back  to  you  and  not  continue  to  go  to  Austria? 

Our  friends  and  correspondents  tell  us  that  if  this  market  is  again  opened  to  them 
in  that  manner,  they  will  place  their  orders  with  us  as  before,  but  it  is  in  your  power 
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to  insure  their  doing  so  by  making  lemons  when  imported  in  boxes  of  American 
manufacture  free  from  duty,  and  when  imported  in  boxes  of  foreign  manufacture 
to  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound,  which,  I  think  you  will  admit, 
would  cause  nearly  all  if  not  every  shipment  of  lemons  to  the  United  States  to  be 
packed  in  boxes  of  American  manufacture,  thus  giving  us  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  the  requirements  for  the  Italian  market  than  before,  when  we  were  forced:  to  divide 
that  field  with  the  Austrians. 

(2)  I  am  not  prepared  to*  say  what  the  amount  of  increase  in  imports  of  lemona 
would  be  as  the  result  of  removal  of  the  present  duty  upon  lemons,  but  am  satisfied 
that  it  would  result  in  a  very  large  increase  in  the  importation  and  a  very  much 
lower  average  price  for  lemons  throughout  the  year,  particularly  in  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coast  States,  where  inland  rail  freight  would  not  reach  a  high  figure  to  be  added  to 
the  sea  freight  from  the  Mediterranean  ports  of  shipment. 

With  the  duty  removed,  the  consumer  could  secure  his  requirements  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  now  and  the  importer  receive  the  same  rate  as  now  for  his  fruit,  the 
saving  in  the  cost  of  duty  going  to  the  consumer,  which  would  enable  the  poor  and 
needy  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  fruit  at  prices  nearer  within  their  means  than  for 
several  yeans. 

At  the  same  time  the  manufacturers,  laborers,  and  merchants  of  the  State  of  Maine 
will  have  restored  to  them  that  industry  and  export  business  of  which  they  are  now 
deprived  by  the  operation  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  act  of  1909,  as  well  as  cause 
upward  of  $200,000  foreign  capital,  which  otherwise  would  never  see  this  country, 
hnmght  annually  into  the  State  of  Maine  and  put  into  circulation,  for  gentlemen, 
you  all  well  know  to-day  the  laboring  man  can  not  hoard  much  if  any  of  his  earnings; 
he  is  obliged  to  expend'it  to  enable  himself  and  family  to  live  with  the  present  high 
cost  of  living,  to  which  the  present  high  rate  of  duty  upon  lemons  adds  its  share. 

(3)  As  large  quantities  of  lemons  would  be  purchased  by  the  poorer  classes  at 
reduced  prices,  who  now  feel  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  buy  with  their  limited  means, 
added  to  the  natural  increase  in  sales  at  lower  prices  to  those  who  can  afford  to  gratify 
their  desires  in  that  direction  to-day,  it  seems  to  me  only  reasonable  to  estimate  the 
importation  of  lemons — when  free  from  duty — would  be'  double  if  not  more  what  it 
has  been  for  the  last  two  years. 

(4)  I  would  suggest  that  the  paragraph  in  the  tariff  relating  to  lemons  read,  viz: 
"Lemons,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound:  Provided,  That  lemons  shall  be  admitted 

free  from  duty  when  imported  in  boxes  made  from  shooks  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  exported  as  lemon-box  shooks  ready  to  be  nailed  together  and  returned 
in  completed  form." 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Chas.  M.  Stewart, 
PatrOffice  Box  463,  Bangor,  Me. 


Banoob,  Mb.,  September,  1911. 
To  whom  it  may  concern,  greeting: 

As  president  of  the  Hackett  Shook  Co.,  duly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts: 

In  the  year  1859,  at  the  request  of  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  I  personally 
made  the  first  package  of  fruit-box  shooks  ever  produced  in  America  for  export  to 
Sicily,  Italy,  to  be  filled  with  oranges  and  lemons  and  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  such  box  shooks  from  that  time  to 
the  present.  During  that  interval  many  others  have  also  been  engaged  in  the  same 
business.  There  was  a  time  when  there  were  10  or  more  mills  engaged  in  that  in- 
dustry. Possibly  you  are  not  aware  that  Maine  is  the  only  State  that  has  ever  ex- 
ported a  cargo  of  these  shooks  to  Italy  or  Spain.    It  is  a  fact. 

For  more  than  50  years  I  have  been  in  this  business.  To-day  the  Hackett  Shook 
Co.  have  two  mills  equipped  to  produce  these  fruit-box  shooks  in  Aroostook  County, 
Me.,  each  with  a  capacity  of  producing  sufficient  "thin- wood"  (so-called)  tops, 
bottoms,  and  sides  (without  the  ends  and  middle  partition  of  thick  material)  for 
between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000  boxes  during  each  season.  These  plants  are  quite 
expensive.  To  start  new,  erect  mill,  eouip  with  best  machinery,  stock,  and  manu- 
facture these  shooks  it  requires  an  expenditure  of  over  $100,000  per  mill  before  a  single 
dollar  can  be  received  from  the  product  of  same. 

In  1909  we  manufactured  shooks  for  about  3,000,000  boxes,  which  were  sold  at  5 
cents  (United  States  currency)  per  box,  aggregating  1150,000  brought  into  this  State 
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of  Italian  capital,  distributed  (after  the  etumpage  bill  was  paid)  to  laborers  in  Maine 
for  their  services  in  producing  and  shipping  these  snooks.  There  have  been  shipped 
in  the  past  as  high  as  4,000,000  boxes  in  one  season. 

In  1910  we  did  not  sell  a  single  bundle  of  shooks.  Why?  Because  of  the  increase 
in  duty  by  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  act  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  upon  lemons. 

That  duty,  and  nothing  else,  is  responsible  for  closing  our  mills  and  driving  us  out 
of  business  after  all  of  these  years  of  toil  in  that  very  line  of  manufacture. 

Please  realize,  the  cash  we  have  been  paying  out  for  labor  all  of  these  years  was  not 
American  capital;  it  was  foreign,  brought  into  this  country  by  this  fruit-box  shook 
industry,  ana  now  we,  and  every  other  manufacturer  in  the  State,  are  forced  to  dis- 
continue; that  capital  is  going  into  Austria,  where  the  present  supply  of  shooks  for  the 
Italian  markets  is  drawn  from,  and  American  laborers  are  being  deprived  of  just  so 
much  wages  in  consequence. 

How  could  Members  of  Congress  feel  justified  in  voting  for  that  increase  in  duty  upon 
lemons?  California  did  not  need  it  to  enable  them  to  market  their  product  of  lemons, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  lemons  in  the 
United  States  are  raised  in  this  country.  There  is  a  ready  market  for  two  lemons  for 
every  one  raised  in  the  United  States. 

We  believe  it  is  a  conservative  estimate  to  say.  the  population  and  consumption  of 
lemons  in  the  United  States  will  increase  faster  during  the  next  10  years  or  more  than 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  United  States  to  increase  its  production  of  lemons  to  meet 


Why,  then,  retain  that  duty?  Why  not  repeal  it  and  by  such  act  enable  us  to  again 
start  our  mills  and  manufacture  fruit-box  snooks  for  the  foreign  trade  and  protect 
American  laborers  who  are  employed  in  manufacturing  and  shipping  the  shooks  we 
produce? 

The  man  from  California  may  say  he  wants  you  to  protect  American  laborers  who 
work  in  the  cultivation  of  lemons  in  his  State.  Tell  nim,  which  is  a  fact,  the  large 
majority  of  laborers  employed  there  in  that  work  are  Jape  and  Mexicans,  not  American 
citizens  and  voters,  as  is  the  case  in  Maine. 

If  we  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  these  shooks,  our 
property  is  practically  a  dead  loss  to  us;  situated  as  it  is,  it  is  not  adapted  for  any  other 
purpose. 

It  was  constructed  specially  for  making  fruit-box  shooks  for  Italian  markets. 

We  have  always  had  the  Austrian  manufacturers  as  competitors  in  the  Italian 
markets;  part  of  the  requirements  have  been  procured  from  us  and  part  from  them; 
since  the  passage  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  act  in  1909,  the  entire  requirements  for  the 
Italian  markets  go  to  Austria,  and  Maine  is  shut  out  and  our  industry  annihilated. 

If  the  duty  now  placed  upon  lemons  is  abolished,  we  have  assurance  from  the  for- 
eigner who  snipe  them  and  the  merchants  in  the  United  States  who  import  them,  that 
they  will  use  none  but  American  shooks  for  all  shipments  of  fruit  sent  to  the  United 
States,  which  would  give  us  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  requirements  for  the 
Italian  markets  than  before,  when  we  were  forced  to  divide  that  field  with  the  Aus- 
trians. 

With  these  facts  before  you,  I  feel  confident  you  will  be  willing  to  use  your  utmost 
endeavors  to  cause  the  duty  to  be  removed  from  lemons,  for  I  believe  you  must  agree 
with  us  that  it  is  a  gross  injustice  to  the  people  of  these  United  States  to  oblige  them  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  lemon  growers  of  California  in  this  way,  when  it  is  not  required  to 
"protect"  their  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  kill  this  industry  in  the  State  of  Maine 
altogether. 

Hoping  for  your  aid  and  support  to  bring  us  the  desired  relief,  I  remain, 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

Allen  Hackett. 

TESTIMONY  OF  P.  TORRE,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS 

FRUIT  IMPORTING  CO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Torbe.  Gentlemen,  I  come  here  in  the  interest  of  the  fruit 
jobbers  of  New  Orleans.  I  am  one  of  the  very  old  merchants  in  that 
line  of  business,  and  the  jobbers  requested  me  to  come  here  to  give 
my  views  and  reasons  why  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
lemons,  if  not  an  elimination  of  all  duty.    I  base  my  argument  on 
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the  very  words  used  by  the  California  Fruit  Growers '  Association  in 
their  briefs  in  1808  and  1809,  presented  here  by  Mr.  Woodford,  a  very 
experienced  fruit  grower  and  also  a  fruit  dealer. 

Mr.  Hull.  You  mean  1908 » 

Mr.  Torre.  Yes;  1908  and  1909.  I  have  their  words:  "Lemons 
are  a  household  necessity;  necessary  to  health  and  comfort  of  exist- 
ence.1' Those  are  their  actual  words.  Now,  I  contend  that  is  a 
fact;  they  know  it  and  so  we  all  know.  This  prohibitive  duty,  the 
present  duty,  is  certainly  going  to  limit  the  importation  of  lemons  to 
such  an  extent  that  probably  the  people  will  suffer  from  the  conse- 
quences, especially  in  the  South.  We  are  entirely  differently  situated 
from  the  people  of  the  West  or  the  East;  we  have  a  very  long,  con- 
tinuous hot  summer.  The  California  product  comes  into  our  market 
under  refrigeration.  The  moment  tne  boxes  are  taken  from  the 
refrigerated  car  and  brought  out  to  the  market  for  consumption, 
under  a  thermometer  of  probably  an  average  of  90  degrees,  the  fact 
is  that  the  lemons  will  melt;  tney  can  not  be  handled  with  any 
surety,  especially  when  you  have  to  ship  them  to  little  country 
towns,  where  lemons  have  to  be  exposed  a  certain  length  of  time  in 
order  to  dispose  of  them. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  method  applied  in  the  levying  of  duty  by  weight 
is  concerned,  that  is  also  a  hardship,  because  it  is  destructive.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  a  loss  of  time.  These  articles  are  taken  from 
the  boxes,  put  on  the  scales  and  put  back,  and  every  little  handling 
of  a  lemon  is  an  injury,  especially  to  the  Sicilian  lemons.  Their 
essential  oil  is  so  delicate  that  each  little  touch  affects  them.  These 
lemons  come  exactly  in  uniform  size  boxes,  not  exceeding  two  and  a  half 
cubic  feet,  and  I  do  not  see  why  a  duty  applied  by  cubic  measure- 
ment should  not  be  had.  That  would  eliminate  the  handling  of  the 
lemons  and  eliminate  the  damage  that  would  be  caused  to  the  fruit. 
That  is  the  principal  reason  for  my  coming  to  present  my  case  before 
you  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  that  duty  could  be  applied 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  out  the  culls  and  admit  good  lemons? 
It  could  not  be  done  by  counting  them,  could  it,  and  it  would  not  be 
covered  by  weight,  would  it  I 

Mr.  Torre.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  defined  1 

Mr.  Torre.  You  mean  importing  a  certain  quality  of  lemon  instead 
of  an  inferior  quality  i 

Mr.  Hill.  The  kind  which  you  have  been  speaking  about  and 
many  of  which  the  Italian  Government  rejects  and  converts  into 
citric  acid. 

Mr.  Torre.  Well.  I  really  do  not  know  anything  on  the  other  side 
as  to  the  methods  tney  apply  in  selecting  their  fruit,  but  certainly  as 
to  fruit  that  is  so  perishable,  coming  at  a  distance  of  6,000  miles 
and  where  it  will  take  30  days,  and  probably  more,  sometimes,  to 
reach  New  Orleans,  they  certainly  have  to  select  the  kind  of  fruit 
that  will  stand  the  trip.  The  lemon  from  which  they  extract  citric 
acid  for  essential  oil  is  a  lemon  that  has  overgrown  itself  according 
to  the  conditions  of  the  weather,  and  it  is  not  fit  to  ship  to  this 
market. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Then,  it  is  not  the  size  that  determines  that  f 

Mr.  Torre.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  supposed  it  was  a  question  of  size. 

Mr.  Torre,  mil  you  permit  me  to  make  a  little  correction  ?  In 
speaking  about  the  California  lemon  coming  in  under  refrigeration 
and  therefore  not  being  capable,  with  security,  of  being  shipped  to 
different  points,  I  did  not  mean  to  refer  to  the  Sicilian  lemons, 
because  the  Sicilian  lemons  are  the  only  ones  that  would  stand  ship- 
ment to  all  markets  and  stand  any  temperature  at  all,  because  they 
do  not  come  under  refrigeration. 

BRIEF   OF   HEW   ORLEANS   FBUIT   IMPORTING   CO.,    ET  AL. 

Nbw  Orlbans,  La.,  January  15,  1918. 
Hon.  Oscar  Underwood, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  The  undersigned  committee  of  wholesale  dealers  of  lemons  respectfully  beg 
your  consideration  in  favor  of  removing  or  at  least  reducing  the  duty  on  lemons  so 
that  they  will  come  within  reach  of  the  common  people. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  and  admitted  even  by  the  California  lemon  growers, 
that  lemon  is  an  article  of  necessity,  and  more  especially  to  the  people  of  the  South, 
on  account  of  its  long  continuous  hot  summer,  and  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  im- 
ported lemon,  because  the  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  California  lemons  can 
not  be  handled  with  security  to  be  able  to  supply  the  numerous  small  towns  all  through 
the  Southern  States. 

The  present  prohibitive  high  duty  of  1}  cents  per  pound  will  restrict  the  importa- 
tion to  very  small  limit,  and  will  undoubtedly  cause  their  selling  at  such  high  prices 
and  beyond  reach  of  any  but  the  wealthy. 

The  present  method  of  levying  duty  on  lemons  is  an  injustice  and  hardship  on  all 
concerned;  it  necessitates  much  handling,  which  damages  the  fruit,  packages,  and 
packing.    If  there  will  be  a  duty  imposed  on  lemons,  it  should  be  applied  by  cubic 
capacity.    The  packages  are  all  of  uniform  sue,  not  exceeding  2\  cubic  feet. 
Very  respectfully, 

Leon  G.  Tujagub  <fc  Co., 
By  Lbon  G.  Tujagub. 

Nbw  Orleans  Fruit  Importing  Co., 
By  P.  Torrb. 

Noble  Salter, 
By  W.  J.  Saltbr. 

TESTHf  OVT  OF  HARRISON  OSBORNE,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Harrison  Osborne,  having  first  been  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman, 
|       testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Osborne.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  importers  of  lemons  into  the  United  States.  Lemons 
are  provided  for  m  paragraph  277  of  the  present  act  and  pay  a  duty 
at  the  rate  of  1$  cents  per  pound.  My  recommendation  is  that 
lemons  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

!  We  have  filed  with  this  committee  a  brief  which  is  somewhat  unu- 

sual.   It  is  unusual  in  that  it  consists  very  largely  of  statements 
made  by  our  California  opponents  before  this  committee,  at  the 
different  hearings  here,  and  also  of  testimony  which  they  have  given 
in  cases  that  they  have  had  with  the  railroads. 
The  reason  that  we  are  able  to  do  this  is:   As  you  gentlemen 

I  know,  the  Californians  have  been  before  this  committee  a  number 
of  times,  and  in  addition  to  that  they  hate  been  in  almost  constant 
litigation  with  the  railroads  over  the  questions  of  rates,  refrigeration, 
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etc.    I  would  like  to  say  here,  gentlemen,  as  a  general  statement, 
that  had  this  committee  time  to  read  the  testimony — and  there  are 

Suite  a  number  of  volumes  of  it-^-given  by  the  Californians,  and  also 
tie  testimony  of  the  railroad  witnesses  in  these  railroad  litigations, 
I  think  I  could  conclude  this  statement  of  mine  right  away.  I 
believe  the  question  of  free  lemons,  and  incidentally  free  oranges, 
would  have  been  decided  in  the  affirmative  on  that  testimony. 

In  considering  this  question  from  an  American  standpoint — and 
that  is  the  way  I  think  it  should  be  considered,  though  I  represent 
the  importers — it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  great  questions  to 
be  considered  first,  and  they  are  underlying  questions. 

First,  what  is  our  consumption  of  lemons?  Is  that  consumption 
increasing  or  decreasing  1  And  in  that  connection,  gentlemen,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  your  time  this  morning  to  go  intQ  the  question  of 
whether  a  lemon  is  a  necessity  of  life  or  not.  I  think  it  is  too  well 
established  for  me  to  take  your  time  on  that  question. 

But  I  would  like  to  read  you  from  our  California  friends  as  to 
whether  or  not,  in  their  judgment,  the  consumption  is  increasing  or 
decreasing. 

Mr.  Call,  in  his  testimony  before  this  committee  in  1908,  said: 

I  think  the  consumption  of  lemons  (in  the  United  States)  has  increased  more  rap- 
idly than  the  population  has  increased.  We  are  now  producing  only  one-third  of  t£e 
lemon  consumption  of  the  country.  We  produced  the  same  about  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  about  one-third.  We  have  increased  to  some  extent  our  production,  but 
the  increase  has  only  equalled  the  increase  in  consumption  in  this  country. 

Now,  that  question  being  answered,  the  next  one  is  our  sources  of 
supply.  Where  do  we  get  the  lemons  that  we  consume?  Do  we 
grow  them  or  do  we  import  them  1  Mr.  Call  answers  this  question  so 
nicely  and  so  precisely,  in  his  argument  in  case  No.  3000,  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  him  again. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  lemon  industry  I  want  to  say,  for  the  information 
of  the  commission,  the  lemon  industry  is  quite  different  from  the  orange  industry.  We 
talk  of  them  together  as  citrus  fruits,  but  the  conditions  surrounding  them  are  quite 
different.  The  lemon  tree  is  a  wonderfully  sensitive  tree.  There  are  only  two  places 
on  earth  where  lemons  are  raised  commercially.  One  is  California  and  the  other  is  on 
the  island  of  Sicilv  and  down  on  the  low  part  of  the  boot  of  Italy.  Other  places  pro- 
duce them.  Florida  produces  a  few  boxes — enough  for  home  use,  and  maybe  occa- 
sionally a  little  for  outside — but  not  in  any  commercial  quantity.  Spain  and  Aus- 
tralia produce  a  few,  but  the  only  places  where  they  are  produced  for  the  consumption 
of  the  world  are  on  the  island  of  Sicily  and  in  southern  California. 

That  brings  us  to  the  conclusion,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  a  con- 
sumption of  lemons  which  is  increasing  rapidly;  and  there  are  only 
two  places  in  the*  world  that  we  can  procure  our  supply  from — one 
California  and  the  other  Sicily.  You  will  notice  tnat,  in  reading 
the  extract  from  Mr.  Call,  he  said  that  they  produced  about  one- 
third.  That  proportion  is  now  changed.  They  are  producing  a 
little  more  than  half;  and  lest  you  gentlemen  should  misunder- 
stand it,  I  would  like  to  say  right  here  that  the  difference  between 
the  one-third  and  the  one-naif  was  not  caused  by  that  increase  of 
1  cent  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  and  the  proof  of  that  is  evident. 
It  takes  from  8  to  10  years  to  produce  a  full-grown  lemon  tree, 
though  I  understand  that  trees  5  or  6  years  old  begin  to  bear  a 
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small  amount.  And  as  the  increase  was  only  added  about  three 
years  ago,  you  will  readily  see  that  that  increase  of  production  from 
one-third  to  one-half  was  just  a  normal,  healthy  increase;  and  the 
tariff  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  whatever,  and  you  would  have  had 
the  increase  whether  you  reduced  or  doubled  the  tariff. 

And  at  this  point,  in  order  that  you  gentlemen  may  understand 
what  the  California^  really  think  as  to  the  amount  of  land  that 
they  have  for  growing  lemons  on,  I  am  going  to  read  you  one  or 
two  more  extracts.  I  have  heard  so  much  talk  about  California 
citrus  fruit  fields  that  I  did  not  know  but  what  they  lapped  over 
into  the  State  of  Oregon  and  up  into  Washington,  where  the  lemon 
ahooks  come  from.  But  in  testifying  under  oath,  or  in  their 
briefs,  the  story  seems  quite  different.  The  brief  of  the  Californians 
in  case  No.  3000  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on 
page  12,  says — and,  by  the  way,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  one  other  fact.  When  you  talk  of  citrus  lands,  please  do 
not  take  that  to  mean  lemon  lands.  Lemons  are  a  much  more 
delicate  fruit,  and  much  harder  to  grow  than  oranges. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question:  Do  you  utterly  dispute  the 
proposition  that  a  lemon  is  a  luxury  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hell.  And  you  do  not  believe  that  to  say  that  the  duty 
should  be  maintained  on  it  because  it  was  a  luxury  would  be  justi- 
fiable? 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  put  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  necessity  of  life, 
more  so  than  an  orange  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  More  than  an  orange,  because  it  is  used  in  sickness 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  substitute  for  it.  The  brief  of  the  Cali- 
fornians, in  describing  their  lands,  says: 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  traffic  (citrus-fruits  traffic)  ifl  originated  almost 
entirely  along  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  in  a  very  limited  and 
congested  territory  in  southern  California. 

And  on  page  6  of  their  brief  they  say: 

The  California  citrus-fruit  traffic  originates  in  a  small,  compact  area  in  southern 
California,  centering  about  San  Bernardino  and  Col  ton.  It  is  nandled  in  California 
by  the  so-called  initial  line,  which  are  the  principal  defendants  to  this  complaint, 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  <fc  Santa  Fe,  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  San  Pedro,  Los 
Angles  &  Salt  Lake. 

Mr.  Woodford,  who  was  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Powell  as  general 
manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  was  sworn  as  a 
witness  in  this  case  No.  3000  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  he,  in  speaking  of  their  lands,  says: 

The  great  bulk  of  the  citrus  fruits  of  California  is  grown  in  San  Bernardino,  Riverside 
Orange,  Los  Angeles,  and  Tulare  Counties,  although  quite  a  number  of  other  counties 
produce  citrus  fruits. 

As  we  are  obliged  to  rely  on  Italy  for  our  shortage  of  lemons — for 
half  our  supply  of  lemons,  it  seems  to  me  that,  for  a  moment  at  least, 
we  should  consider  the  situation  in  Italy.     I  will  not  dwell  on  this 

Stint  long,  because  the  preceding  speaker  went  into  that  subject, 
ut  I  just  wish  to  emphasize  this,  that  Sicily  is  the  world  market 
for  lemons.  They  supply  the  lemons  of  the  whole  world,  with  the 
exception  of  50  per  cent— — 
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Mr.  Needham  (interposing).  Let  me  interrupt  you  there,  Mr. 
Osborne,  and  ask,  if  you  destroy  the  industry  in  California,  would  not 
Italy  have  control  of  the  world's  market  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  If  you  absolutely  destroyed  it  ? 

Mr.  Needham.  Is  not  California  the  only  competitor  to-day  of  the 
Sicilians  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Needham.  The  Sicilian  occupies  nearly  half  of  our  markets, 
and  the  world's  markets  besides  ? 

Mr.  Osbobne.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Needham.  And  California  is  the  only  competitor,  even  in  our 
own  market,  and  you  want  to  tender  them  even  a  part  of  our  own 
market  ? 

Mr.  Osbobne.  Not  at  all.  I  want  to  show  that  the  Californians 
are  making  exorbitant  profits  now  and  could  hold  their  own  against 
the  Sicilians. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  You  want  to  show  that  by  a  lower  rate  of  duty  you 
would  increase  the  importation  of  Sicilian  lemons  ? 

Mr.  Osbobne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Would  not  that  deprive  California,  by  just  that 
.  much,  of  our  market  ? 

Mr.  Osbobne.  No;  because  consumption  is  growing  so  constantly 
and  so  rapidly. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  Well,  greater  importations  of  lemons — or  any  other 
products — would  not  that  interfere  with  the  domestic  production  of 
that  product  in  your  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Osbobne.  I  am  not  talking  about  other  products.  The  con- 
ditions about  lemons  are  extremely  different  from  those  of  other 
commodities. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  The  greater  importations  of  lemons  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  domestic  production  of  lemons  in  this  country,  in  your 
judgment  f 

Mr.  Osbobne.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  You  are  an  importer? 

Mr.  Osbobne.  No,  sir;  I  am  tneir  attorney;  I  wish  I  was  an  im- 
porter for  the  purposes  of  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  Well,  you  represent  the  importers? 

Mr.  Osbobne.  Yes.  I  represent  the  importers. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  Ana  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  you  whether 
lemons  are  produced  in  this  country,  or  in  Sicily,  as  long  as  the  firms 
you  represent  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Mr.  Fordney,  I  am  an  American  citizen,  and  I  am  a 
Republican 

Mr.  Fobdnet  (interposing).  You  are  making  a  very  strange  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  Osbobne.  I  think  I  am  beginning  to  be  a  perverted  Republican, 
though,  from  the  testimony  that  I  have  heard  here. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Osbobne.  I  think  I  am  getting  to  be  perverted  from  the  Repub- 
lican into  the  Democratic  camp  by  the  testimony  that  I  hear  here. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  You  are  already  in  the  midst  of  the  camp. 

Mr.  Osbobne.  I  am  in  good  company. 
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Mr.  Needham.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  wise  policy,  when 
a  foreign  product  is  absolutely  controlling  the  markets— do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  a  wise  economic  policy  to  stimulate  a  competitive 
production  in  this  country  1 

Mr.  Osborne.  Generally  speaking,  yes.    Of  course  you  understand, 

SjntJemen,  that  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  these  subjects. 
y  understanding  is  that  when  SicUy  supplied  all  the  lemons,  we 
had  cheaper  lemons  than  we  have  now;  and  ever  since  California  has 
been  in  the  business,  the  prices  of  lemons  has  been  going  up.  But  I 
also  want  to  emphasize  by  saying  that  we  can  show — and  1  hope  to 
show  if  I  have  tine  time — that  the  profits  of  the  Calif  ornians  are  so 
much,  that  the  Sicilian  competition  does  not  hurt  them.  They  can 
lay  down  a  box  of  lemons  to-day  in  New  York  cheaper  than  the  Sicilian 
can  bring  it  in,  no  duty  whatever  being  paid — and  I  have  the  facts, 
and  I  think  I  can  prove  it  later. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you,  do  you  concede  the  statement 
that  the  Sicilian  product  has  one-half  of  the  American  market  to-day  f 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  will  answer  that  this  way.  Four  years  ago  they 
had  60  per  cent,  to-day  they  have  50.  The  Sicilian  importation  is  a 
shortage  importation.  If  there  were  enough  lemons  raised  in  this 
country  to  supply  this  country,  there  would  be  none  imported.  It 
would  be  folly  to  import  them,  because  they  can  raise  them  in  Cali- 
fornia and  supply  the  West  cheaper,  and  they  can  also  lay  them 
down  in  the  city  of  New  York  cheaper  than  the  Sicilian  can  land 
them  here.  And  one  of  the  reasons  for  that  is  this : 
•  You  must  remember  that  the  importer  has  got  to  go  to  Sicily  and 
buy  through  his  agent  there — most  of  these  importers,  by  the  way,  are 
American  citizens  doing  business  in  New  York.  These  importers 
have  to  buy  in  competition  with  the  markets  of  the  world;  and  when 
they  go  over  there  they  find  Russia,  for  instance,  for  some  reason, 
wishes  extra  lemons,  and  Russia  buys  up  more  than  they  would 
ordinarily  buy.  You  understand  the  growers — I  want  to  make  this 
distinction  right  here.  The  growers  of  Sicily  do  not  export.  The 
majority  have  limited  small  fields,  each  man  owning  or  renting  a  few 
acres,  and  they  are  small  growers.  The  result  is  that  the  American 
over  there,  in  buying  his  lemons,  has  to  meet  any  condition  that  may 
have  arisen  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  therefore  he  never  knows 
what  fluctuation  m  price  he  may  encounter.  For  instance,  there  is 
a  good  market  in  the  United  States.  He  tries  to  get  some  lemons  to 
import  to  the  United  States.  He  finds,  for  some  reason,  that  Eng- 
land, or  Germany,  or  some  other  country,  has  put  in  a  call  for  more 
lemons.  He  naturally  hesitates  as  to  what  to  do,  because  i  takes 
40  days  from  the  time  he  buys  those  lemons  to  get  them  over  here. 
In  the  meantime  the  weather  has  changed,  and  tne  market  has  gone 
to  pieces,  and  instead  of  the  importer  mating  any  money  he  makes 
a  loss,  as  I  will  show  you.  Witn  this  present  tariff,  I  really  believe 
buying  lemons  in  Sicily  for  importation  into  the  United  States  is 
worse  than  gambling  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  that  is 
bad  enough. 

Mr.  Longwoeth.  Will  you  let  me  ask  you  a  question  there  ¥  I  am 
not  arguing  whether  the  duty  on  lemons  might  not  be  decreased 
somewhat.  I  think  any  duty  of  70  per  cent  on  a  food  product  might 
be  reduced  somewhat.    Are  you  advocating  free  lemons  f 
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Mr.  Osborne.  Yes.  And  we  are  doing  it  for  this  reason,  that  in 
our  figures — and  they  are  correct,  I  am  certain — we  show  that  lemons 
can  be  laid  down  to-day  in  New  York  cheaper  from  California  than 
they  can  be  imported. 

Mr.  Longworth.  But  you  are  asking  for  free  lemons  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  importation. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes;  but  I  will  explain 

Mr.  Longworth  (interposing).  But  let  me  ask  you  first,  what  is 
your  view  of  it;  how  great  would  be  the  increase  in  importations  if 
the  lemons  \rere  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Well,  Mr.  Longworth,  that  is  rather  a  difficult  ques- 
tion for  me  to  answer.  I  am  not  as  expert  on  the  tariff  as  you  gentle- 
men are,  and  you  are  doubtless  informed  better  than  I  am.  But 
the  importations,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  axe  shortage  importations; 
that  is,  they  are  only  brought  in  in  any  quantity  wnen  there  seems 
to  be  a  shortage  here.  What  is  the  result  t  It  takes  so  long  to  get 
them  here  that,  if  you  will  study  the  price  of  lemons,  you  will  find 
that  they  vary  a  great  deal.    The  variations  are  very  large. 

For  instance,  I  am  told  that  the  highest  and  the  lowest  price  that 
lemons  go  to  in  the  New  York  market  in  the  course  of  a  year  is 
from  $2.50  to  $8.50,  a  variation  of  $6  a  box.  Now,  before  ^you 
had  this  high  tariff,  and  when  you  had  a  low  tariff,  the  importations 
were  coming  in  constantly,  and  they  were  not  ceasing  every  now  and 
then;  and  if  you  had  a  constant  flow  of  importations  you  would  not 
have  these  violent  ups  and  downs  in  price — they  arise  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  lemons  m  the  market,  and  the  Cafifornians  rush  their, 
shipments  in — but  they  have  not  got  enough 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  contend,  Mr.  Osborne,  that  the 
present  rate  is  absolutely  prohibitive  if  California  had  enough  to 
supply  the  American  market  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  rate  is  simply  levied  to-day  to  protect 
the  grower's  profit  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  practically  a  prohibitive  rate  f 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes ;  that  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Longworth.  The  avowed  object  of  the  gentlemen  you  repre- 
sent is  to  stimulate  imports;  it  is  to  increase  largely  the  amount  now 
imported,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Osborne.  They  are  importers,  and  they  naturally  have  a  selfish 
interest  in  doing  that,  to  be  frank  with  you. 

*  Mr.  Longworth.  You  must  argue,  therefore,  that  by  just  so  much 
as  the  importations  are  increased  the  American  profit  must  be  di- 
minished ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  The  market  for  it?  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Long- 
worth. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  think  not  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  think  not.  But  you  must  remember  that  vou  are 
dealing  with  something  that  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  its 
consumption.  Then  fenere  is  another  thing  you  must  stop  and  figure 
on.  There  is  a  question  in  some  people's  minds,  anyway,  whether 
California  is  a  properplace  to  grow  lemons. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Well,  that  is  the  question  I  am  coming  to. 
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Mr.  Osborne.  And  you  may  have  .a  freeze  and  consequent  failure 
of  the  crop. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  That  is  what  I  am  coming  to.  Is  not  the  avowed 
object  of  this  agitation  for  free  lemons,  in  the  first  place,  to  drive 
California  out  of  the  New  York  market  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Not  necessarily;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  And  in  the  second  place,  finally  to  destroy  the 
industry  in  order  to  control  the  entire  American  market  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  No,  sir.  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  absolutely  im- 
possible, because  Sicilians  would  not  have  enough  lemons  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  What  you  have  said  confirms  me  in  that  opinion. 
It  may  not  be  your  idea;  out  it  is  the  idea  of  those  who  are  advo- 
cating free  lemons.  They  say,  why  should  we  have  a  lemon  industry 
on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  have  not  said  that.  Let  me  answer  that  by  asking 
another  question.  Will  you  tell  me  how  the  industry  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, 3,000  or  4,000  miles  away  from  here,  where  it  costs  them 
as  much  to  get  their  lemons,  to  grow  them,  as  in  California — and  I 
will  show  that  before  I  have  finished  it  costs  them  more  to  land  them 
in  the  port  of  New  York  than  it  does  to  bring  them  from  California. 
Will  you  tell  me  how  Sicily  can  ever  kill  off  the  California  market  that 
tlxejr We  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  I  am  not  assuming  to  tell  you  what  is  the  result. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Well,  that  would  be  the  position. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  I  am  asking  you,  what  is  the  final  object  of  the 
propaganda  to  put  them  on  the  free  list?  You  have  said  already 
that  it  is  to  drive  them  out  of  the  New  York  market. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  beg  your  pardon;  you  said  that. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  I  thought  you  said  "yes." 

Mr.  Osborne.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  Well,  it  is  to  limit  the  area — to  put  it  this  way — 
from  which  California. lemons  are  sold.  That  is  what  the  agitation 
for  free  lemons  is  for. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  agitation  spoken  of 
by  the  last  speaker.  I  think  the  fruit  dealers  of  the  country  feel  that 
the  time  has  come  that  this  proposition,  the  tax  on  the  consumer, 
should  be  done  away  with.  Incidentally,  my  clients  are  importers, 
and  they  would  be  benefited,  because  they  would  do  more  business. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  I  am  not  arguing,  I  am  simply  asking  for 
information. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  kill  an  industry  that  is 
making  the  profits  that  Californians  are  by  a  competitor  that  is  4,000 
miles  away  who  has  got  to  supply  the  whole  worm  with  lemons  at  the 
same  time.  And  you  see  there  is  one  thing  that  we  sometimes  forget, 
we  Americans,  when  we  are  standing  here  at  home,  we  think  that  we 
own  the  whole  earth.  But  when  we  go  abroad  we  realize  that  there 
are  other  countries  in  the  world,  and  that  they  have  demands,  and 
are  making  demands  on  Sicily  for  lemons,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Sicily  to  supply  their  demands  and  furnish  enough  lemons  to  hurt 
the  California  industry.  It  could  not  do  it  if  it  wanted  to ;  it  would 
not  have  the  lemons. 

Mr.  Needham.  While  the  duty  was  1  cent  per  pound  California 
did  not  increase  her  production  in  proportion  to  our  policy. 
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Mr.  Osborne.  I  beg  your  pardon,  if  you  will  examine  the  figu 
Senator  Root  gives  them  very  well  in  his  address 

Mr.  Needham  (interposing).  I  am  not  relying  on  the  figures.  I 
would  not  put  any  confidence  at  all  on  his  figures  in  his  speech  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  think  it  was  as  good  as  some  of  the  testimony  of 
the  Californians,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  it. 

Mr.  Long  worth.  It  may  be  true,  Mr.  Osborne,  what  you  say  you 
would  undertake  to  prove,  that  it  costs  as  much  practically  to  produce 
lemons  in  Sicily  as  it  does  in  California.  If  you  can  show  that  the 
cost  of  production  of  lemons — that  this  present  duty  is  largely  in 
excess  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  lemons  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Sicily,  I  will  vote— or  would  if  I  had  the  opportunity — to 
reduce  the  duty.  But  I  am  not  going  to  vote  to  put  the  lemons  on 
the  free  list  in  order  to  drive  the  industry  out  of  business  in  California. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  can  tell  you.  One  source  of  information  I  can 
refer  you  to,  if  this  is  a  bargain.  You  will  recall  that  the  Californians 
filed  a  statement  by  Mr.  Triolo  in  which  he  stated  that  you  could 
grow  lemons  in  Sicily  for  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  what 
you  could  in  this  country.  Mr.  Triolo  afterwards  wrote  a  letter  in 
which  he  told  the  real  facts.  I  have  that  letter  in  my  possession,  if 
you  care  to  see  it,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  in  my  brief;  and  printed  along- 
side of  the  statement  he  made  before  this  committee  in  1908.  That 
labor  is  much  cheaper  in  Sicily  than  here,  there  is  no  question.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  the  groves  m  Sicily  are  planted  very  close  together, 
so  that  all  the  labor  has  to  be  done  t>y  hand.  Now,  it  is  a  fact,  ana 
I  am  proud  of  it,  that  in  California  they  have  been  smart  enough  to 
plant  their  groves  wide  apart,  with  the  result  that  a  large  part  of 
their  groves  are  cultivated  by  machinery.  Therefore,  Mr.  Triolo  says 
in  his  second  letter,  it  costs  just  as  much  to  grow  lemons  in  Sicily  as 
to  grow  them  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  here.  I  do  not  consider  that 
the  duty  on  lemons  is  a  test  of  any  man's  republicanism. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  am  proud  of  that. 

Mr.  Harrison  (interposing).  Before  you  leave  that  point,  Mr. 
Osborne,  I  have  your  Drief  in  my  hand,  and  I  have  before  me  the 
part  of  Mr.  Triolo's  letter  to  which  you  are  now  referring,  and  I 
regard  the  matter  with  interest,  because  these  gentlemen  who  made 
up  the  last  tariff  law  referred  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Call  and  said 
that  that  influenced  them  to  make  up  their  judgment  to  vote  for  an 
increased  duty  on  lemons.  And  Mr.  Call's  testimony  was  based  upon 
Mr.  Triolo's  statement  as  the  difference  of  costs  in  growing  lejnons 
in  Sicily  and  in  California.  And  with  the  permission  of  the  chairman 
I  would  like  to  read  this  paragraph  to  see  just  exactly  what  he  does 
say  in  a  subsequent  letter.    It  is  as  follows: 

The  United  States  Government  protects  the  industry  by  a  customs  duty  of  1}  cents 
per  pound,  and  it  has  put  the  importers  at  such  a  disadvantage  that  tney  can  not 
compete  with  the  California  fruit,  except  when  prices  are  high  enough  to  permit  them 
to  do  so.  A  large  part  of  the  labor  on  tne  ranches  in  California  is  done  by  machinery, 
while  in  Italy  it  is  done  by  hand  labor(  and  while  a  great  deal  cheaper  rates  are  paid 
for  labor,  the  number  of  laborers  is  so  increased  as  to  cost  the  importer  as  much  per 
box  as  a  box  of  California  lemons. 
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It  seemed  to  me  that,  if  that  man's  judgment  on  the  situation  was 
the  moving  cause  of  the  increased  duty  on  lemons  four  years  ago, 
that  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  committee  might  be  willing 
to  consider  his  statement  now,  that  it  costs  as  much  to  produce  a 
box  of  lemons  in  Italy  as  it  does  in  California. 

Mr.  Long  worth.  Certainly;  that  is  the  idea  I  had. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Now,  this  is  not  a  political  question.  When  I  see  the 
Republicans  vote  to  put  $5,000,000,000  worth  of  American  products 
on  the  free  list  and  then  exact  a  high  duty  on  lemons,  I  can  not  see 
the  consistency,  especially  when  they  defeated  the  only  man  from 
California  who  voted  against  the  free  list.    But  let  us  leave  that 

Question  out.    The  importation  value  of  lemons  last  year  was  $1 .656. 
an  California  produce  lemons  to-day  at  $1,656  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  think  they  can  do  it  for  less. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can  you  prove  that  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  1  think  I  can. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can  they  transport  them  from  California  through  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  Atlantic  coast  as  cheaply  as  Sicily  can  trans- 
port them  from  Sicily  to  the  Atlantic  coast  f 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  think,  then,  that  this  railroad  transportation  then 
is  discounted  after  the  Panama  Canal  is  finished;  and  this  tariff  dis- 
cussion will  last  four  years  longer  in  Congress 

Mr.  Osborne  (interposing).  I  do  not  think  we  need  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal.  I  say  that  to-day  they  do  it,  even  with 
the  present  railroad  rates. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
duty  on  lemons,  recognizing  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production; 
neither  more  nor  less. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  am  afraid  you  will  vote  for  free  lemons,  if  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Particularly  if  you  can  show  what  you  undertook 
to  prove. 

Mr.  Osborn.  I  am  going  to  try  to. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Tnat  under  the  present  tariff  the  lemon  growers 
are  making  an  unfair  profit. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  am  a  little  dubious  about  my  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  counting  against  you  the  time  consumed 
in  the  cross-examination,  Mr.  Osborne. 

Mr.  Hnx.  I  will  be  through  in  just  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  will  call  your  attention  and  the  attention  of  the  lemon  growers' 
representatives  to  the  last  consular  report  of  January  16, 1913,  "Daily 
Trade  and  Consular  Report,"  in  which  the  Sicilian  lemon  crop  and 
production  costs  are  shown  on  pages  286  and  287. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  have  it  here.  . 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  price  there  would  indicate  that  the  crop  in 
Sicily  was  sold  at  SI. 008  for  the  entire  crop.  That  does  not  represent 
the  same  quality  of  lemon,  does  it,  that  comes  into  New  York  from 
Sicily,  or  is  the  imported  box  of  lemons  a  selected  box  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  May  I  just  answer  that  in  my  own  way,  Mr.  Hill  ? 
This  was  called  to  mv  attention  yesterday.  I  had  not  seen  it  before, 
and  when  I  first  looked  at  it,  it  looked  as  though  it  has  the  price  of 
lemons  at  about  $1  a  box. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Osborne.  Then  when  I  went  into  it,  some  gentlemen  who  knew 
a  little  more  about  the  foreign  metric  systems  figured  on  it,  I  found 
that  it  means  this 

Mr.  Hill  (interposing).  That  means  a  dollar  for  the  whole  crop  ? 

Mr.  Osborne,  i  es,  sir.  And  that  is  what  fooled  me,  and  it  would 
fool  anybody  who  is  not  in  the  business.  This  is  the  price  of  lemons 
in  the  Kilos,  which  means  the  lemons  on  the  tree,  before  they  are 
gathered — in  the  wove  and  before  they  are  packed — and  the  quantity 
given  here — 120  Kilos — makes  about  three  boxes.  They  figure  on 
three  boxes  coming  out  of  it.  There  are  always  some  culls  in  it  that 
have  to  be  thrown  away. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  the  comparison  which  should  be  made  between 
the  condition  you  describe  in  Sicily  and  the  price  in  California  in  the 
grove  in  fixing  the  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  They  figured  that  the  lemons  in  three  boxes  cost  in 
Sicily — this  is  the  consular  report — $3.68,  which  would  be  $1.20  for 
the  lemons  in  a  box.  Now,  in  addition  to  that,  you  have  got  to  have 
your  costs — and  I  have  them  here  in  detail — you  have  got  to  have  the 
cost  for  taking  the  lemons  from  the  grove  to  the  seaport,  of  furnishing 
your  boxes,  furnishing  your  wrapping  paper.  Then  the  work  oi 
repicking  and  repacking  them,  and  that  will  bring  your  cost  up  to 
just  about  the  figure  that  I  am  going  to  submit  here.  In  fact,  this 
consular  report  is  just  about  2  or  3  cents  higher,  and  brings  it  up  to 
about  $1.20  a  box. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Well,  have  you  any  figures  that  show  the  cost 
of  producing  lemons  in  California  on  the  plantation  before  they  are 
packed  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  have  some  extracts  here,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can  you  not  leave  those  figures  f 

Mr.  Osborne,   xes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  other  words,  what  we  want  is  a  comparison  under 
precisely  the  same  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Osborne  has  about  five  minutes 
of  his  time  left,  and  it  is  five  minutes  past  one  now.  and  I  would  like 
to  adjourn  now,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him  finish  now. 

Mr.  Hill.  Before  lunch  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  moie  question.  These 
consular  reports  snow  that  265  pounds  of  lemons  cost  $3.68,  which  is 
about  $1  a  box. 

Mr.  Osborne.  $1.23  a  box. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  figuring  it  in  the  basis  of  the  American  cost.  Now 
think  of  this  proposition  and  try  to  put  this  in  your  brief:  Two 
limited  sources  of  supply;  constantly  increasing  demand.  Supposing 
the  duty  was  reduced  to  the  difference  of  cost  in  production,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  that  I  am  in  favor  of,  if  it  is  nothing  I  am  in  favor 
of  nothing;  and  if  it  is  $2  I  am  in  favor  of  $2.  But  suppose  it  was 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  demand  on  the  supply 
in  Sicily  was  increased,  would  it  not  raise  the  Sicilian  crop,  and 
would  not  that  help  the  American  grower^— I  mean  would  it  not  raise 
the  supply  of  the  Sicilian  lemon  if  the  price  was  increased  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  think  all  world  markets  are  settled  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 
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The  Otairman.  Mr.  Osborne,  you  may  proceed  for  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  want  to  file  here,  first,  the  cost  of  lemons  in  Italy, 
a  report  by  one  of  the  best-known  authorities  on  lemons,  Mr.  Nicolo 
Marasu.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  are  some  papers  that  I  regard  as 
very  important.  It  is  well  enough  to  talk  about  estimates;  but  we 
have  done  something  here  that  I  nave  never  known  to  be  done  before 
in  a  tariff  hearing.  There  are  only  *  about  70  or  80  shipments  of 
lemons  coming  into  this  country  in  a  year.  Therefore  I  have  had 
six  of  the  largest  dealers  in  the  United  States,  four  at  the  port  of  New 
York  and  two  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans — those  being  the  two  largest 
ports  of  entry — give  not  extracts  but  an  absolute  copy  from  their 
Dooks,  and  this  was  possible,  as  it  is  a  business  transaction,  because 
we  are  not  growing  anything,  but  buying  and  selling  lemons.  And 
these  reports  show  every  cent  that  they  paid  for  the  lemons;  every 
charge  tney  paid  out;  every  cent  they  got  from  the  lemons,  and  show 
exactly  their  profit  and  loss,  and  if  I  may  read  the  total  of  those  for  a 
moment,  I  ask  then  to  have  them  printed. 

Mr.  Needham.  Does  that  include  the  rebate  they  got  from  the 
steamship  company  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  These  are  from  the  books  of  the  American  importers 
themselves. 

Mr.  Needham.  You  can  not  say  whether  that  includes  the  rebates 
from  the  steamship  companies  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  worrying  about  that  anyway; 
and  I  find  on  reading  over  the  testimony  of  Californians  that  they 
got  several  times  that  amount  from  their  railroad  companies. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  How  much  is  it? 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  think  it  is  somewhere — I  do  not  know  definitely — 
I  should  think  $100,000  a  year  would  cover  it.  That  is  for  fruit  that 
was  brought  in  in  a  rotten  condition. 

Mr.  Needham.  I  am  talking  about  the  rate. 

Mr.  Osborne.  By  the  way,  the  rate  from  Sicily  has  been  increased; 
it  has  gone  up  to  37$  cents. 

Mr.  Needham.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the  fund  the  importers 
have  raised  to  carry  on  this  fight  for  free  lemons. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Well,  sir,  I  can  tell,  and  while  doing  so  I  will  read 
an  extract  which  will  show  the  moneys  being  raised  by  the  Cali- 
fornians to  carry  on  the  fight.  I  think  it  is  six  of  one  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  other. 

There  is  one  importer  who  out  of  64  shipments  during  the  year  had 
a  loss  on  60  shipments  and  a  profit  on  4  shipments.  During  this 
time  the  total  cost  in  New  York  of  the  average  box  of  lemons  was 
S3.754,  and  the  average  proceeds  of  sales  was  $2.90£.  showing  an 
average  loss  per  box  of  85  cents.  They  all  run  about  the  same  way, 
gentlemen.  Now,  there  is  just  one  thing  about  these  figures  of 
three  or  four  firms  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to.  I  want  to  be 
perfectly  fair  with  you.  They  contain  a  charge  for  commissions. 
They  put  that  in  there  for  this  xeason:  Where  they  handle  lemons 
for  somebody  else  they  charge  a  commission;  and  since  that  is  in 
their  books  I  put  it  in.  And  that  commission  of  5  per  cent,  per- 
haps, is  not  a  proper  charge,  but  the  losses  are  so  great  that  it  is  a 
small  item;  it  does  not  amount  to  anything. 
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If  I  may  I  will  just  read  another  example.  Here  is  an  importer 
who  brought  in  70  shipments  during  his  period,  and  he  lost  on  66 
shipments  and  made  a  profit  on  4. 

And  I  would  like  to  say  just  one  thing.  Mr.  Longworth  asked 
me  about  the  Californians  and  their  detailed  figures.  Without 
giving  the  detailed  figures,  you  will  find,  as  Mr.  Travis  has  said, 
that  in  1903,  at  the  hearing  <rf  the  Consolidated  cases,  it  was  testi- 
fied that  it  would  cost  them  75  cents  a  box  to  raise  a  box  of  lemons 
in  California.  Later  on,  before  this  committee,  they  swore  it  cost 
them  SI. 48,  if  you  will  remember,  as  a  fair  average  price.  Any 
members  who  were  on  the  committee  four  years  ago,  I  think,  will 
remember  that. 

Mr.  Longworth.  And  all  your  figures  on  Sicilian  lemons  are 
based  on  the  cost  before  they  are  packed  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Oh,  I  will  give  you  the  cost  afterwards. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  Yes;  all  right. 

Mr.  Osbobne.  Now,  the  Californians  in  1910,  having  got  the  increase 
of  duty  here,  were  again  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  there  they  swore  the  cost  was  $1.83  per  box,  which  so  pro- 
voked the  counsel  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  who  was  trying 
the  case  on  the  other  side,  that  he  made  this  comment,  which, 
I  think,  is  a  fair  comment,  on  their  various  changes  in  the  cost 
figures: 

It  is  true,  ae  stated  by  counsel,  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  obtained  its  estimate 
of  the  average  cost  of  production  in  California  ($1.48  per  box)  from  a  statement  made 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  we  believe  that  we  were  justified  in 
accepting  this  as  a  fair  figure,  because  this  figure  was  used  by  complainants  them- 
selves and  at  a  time  when  they  were  represented  by  the  same  counsel  who  appears 
for  them  in  the  case  at  bar.  It  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  complainants  to  com. 
plain  that  the  ammunition  which  they  placed  in  the  gun  exploded  in  the  wrong  camp. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  other  thing,  gentlemen.  You  have  asked 
the  profits  of  the  Californians.  I  would  like  to  introduce  here  the 
annual  report  of  the  Limoneira  Co.  for  the  year  1909,  which  I  happen 
to  have. 

Mr.  Needham.  Do  you  think  that  is  typical  of  the  industry;  I 
want  to  be  fair  with  you  ;  do  you  think  that  is  typical  of  the  industry  f 

Mr.  Osbobne.  I  trunk  it  is  fairly  so,  sir.  This  industry  is  asking  a 
favor  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  they  are  asking  a  favor 
to  be  paid  for  by  raising  the  price  of  one  of  the  great  necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  Needham.  But  you  are  under  oath  here  now,  and  you  are 
taking  a  particularly 

Mr.  Osbobne  (interposing).  And  those  who  compose  that  industry 
are  large  and  efficient  growers,  and  not  little  scattered  growers. 
This  report  shows  that  their  paid-up  capital  stock  was  $224,622.  It 
also  shows  profits  of  $167,486.76.  I  believe  the  company  has  an 
authorized  capital  of  $1,000,000.  It  also  shows  that  during  the  year 
1909,  it  distributed  $100,000  as  dividends;  in  1908  it  distributed 
$100,000;  in  1907,  $140,000.  This  is  the  report  of  January,  1910. 
Then  it  goes  on  and  says  that  the  prices  obtained  for  its  cars,  the 
average  price  of  lemons  by  the  car,  was  $930.  Now,  gentlemen,  there 
are  312  boxes  of  lemons  m  a  cax.  Let  us  take  the  California  cost  at 
$1.48, 
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Mr.  Neebham.  At  the  plantation  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  At  the  plantation.  It  comes  to  a  total  cost  of  $460.76 ; 
and  the  car  sold  for  $930,  meaning  a  profit  on  that  car  of  $469.24. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  that  a  box  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  They  do  not  give  their  box  price  here. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  many  boxes  were  in  that  car? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Three  hundred  and  twelve  boxes.  It  rives  the  aver- 
age price  per  box— well,  I  have  not  it  here,  but  it  is  in  tnis  brief  some- 
where.    I  think  it  is  about  $2.57,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  Long  worth.  $2.57  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  That  is  my  recollection.  It  also  gives  a  statement  of 
its  net  profits  for  the  last  eight  years,  which  I  will  file  here,  without 
bothering  the  committee  to  read.  They  start  in  1902  with  a  profit  of 
$24,756.81,  which  in  1907  goes  up  to  $240,110.30,  and  in  1909  it  was 
$167,486.76. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  be  fair;  and  I  will  say  that  this  company 
also  produces  oranges  and  nuts.  So  its  money  was  not  made  entirely 
on  lemons. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  profits,  I  think  the  Californians  themselves 
ought  to  be  competent  to  testify;  and  I  have  in  my  hand  the 
report  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  issued  to  its 
members,  dated  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  July  15,  1910.  This  report  was 
made  about  a  year  after  the  last  increase  of  one-half  per  cent  was 
riven  in  the  tariff;  and  if  I  may  just  read  one  statement.  It  says 
that— 

The  growers  know  that  for  10  yean  the  duty  on  oranges,  lemons,  and  grapefruit 
imported  into  this  country  was  1  cent  per  pound .  Realizing  that  an  adjustment  of  the 
tariff  was  in  sight,  we  began  more  than  two  years  in  advance,  through  tine  Citrus  Fruit 
Protective  League,  to  prepare  ourselves  to  protect  our  own  interests  in  the  new  tariff 
bill.  Following  tnis  preliminary  preparation,  from  November,  1908,  until  the  bill 
was  passed  the  following  August,  a  most  desperate  fight  was  made  against  us  in  Con- 
gress by  the  importing  interests  and  their  friends,  which  was  successfully  met  at  every 
turn  by  the  California  growers'  representatives.  The  result  was  that  the  bill  as  finally 
passed,  retained  the  1  cent  per  pound  duty  on  oranges  and  grapefruit  and  carried  an 
increased  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  lemons. 

Nearly  a  year  has  passed  since  this  increased  lemon  duty  became  effective,  and 
whether  or  not  the  full  amount  of  the  increase  is  going  to  the  lemon  growers,  they 
themselves  are  best  able  to  judge.  It  is  our  opinion  mat  the  growers  will  get  this 
increase  in  full,  amounting  on  the  present  output  to  some  $750,000  per  year. 

* 

Gentlemen,  how  do  they  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Longworth.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  That  is  the  report  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  to  its  members.  How  do  they  get  the  increase  of  $750,000  a 
year  t  By  adding  that  much  to  the  cost  of  their  fruit.  What  do  they 
get  it  from  ?  They  say  they  get  it  from  the  one-half  cent  increase 
of  duty  given  them  by  the  present  tariff  law.  If  they  get  $750,000 
from  a  one-half  increase  oi  duty,  then  they  must  get  $2,250,000 
for  a  duty  of  1J  cents,  if  my  arithmetic  is  correct.  That  means 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  paying  to  the  growers  of 
four  or  frve  counties  of  California  a  bonus  of  $2,250,000  a  year; 
and  the  Californians  themselves  are  my  authority  for  that — and  that 
is  the  present  of  the  American  people  to  them. 

I  am  not  going  to  figure  on  oranges.  They  have  a  tax  of  1  cent 
per  pound  on  oranges.     Years  ago  these  clients  of  mine  imported 
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millions  of  boxes  of  oranges.  To-day  there  are  practically  none 
coming  into  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  tho  real  purpose  of  this  tax  was  to  make  a 
prohibitive  tax,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Exhibit  with  Osborne. 

sbport  concerning  the  cost  of  production  and  packing  for  a  box  of  sicilian 

lemons  f.  o.  b.  new  york. 

(Compiled  by  Ntooto  Mans*,  of  Palermo,  Italy.] 

I,  the  undersigned,  expert  agriculturist,  duly  authorized  by  royal  diploma,  at  the 
request  of  Messrs.  Chevalier  Francesco  Alaimo;  Ghev.  Nicolo  Zito;  Baron  Mauro  Tur- 
risi,  senator  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy;  Gommendator  Eugenio  Rossi,  deputy  of  the 
Parliament,  growers  and  exporters  01  green  fruit,  have  compiled  the  following  report 
concerning  the  cost  of  production  of  a  lemon  grove  of  the  extension  of  40,000  square 
meters,  equivalent  to  about  10  American  aajes. 

The  expenses  pertaining  to  packing,  shipping,  and  freight  for  one  box  of  fruit  f .  o.  b. 
New  York  are  therein  included. 

The  cultivation  of  the  lemon  in  Sicily  is  nowadays  quite  expensive;  the  cost  of 
labor  has  gradually  increased,  owing  to  the  continuous  and  persistent  efforts  of  labor 
organizations,  by  their  anxiety  to  improve  the  laborers'  conditions,  have  doubled, 
during  the  last  five  years,  the  cost  of  labor  through  a  decrease  in  the  hours  of  work 
and  an  increase  in  wages. 

The  lowest  compensation  paid  to  laborers  in  the  groves  is  2.50  lire  for  a  man 
and  1.50  lire  for  a  woman  and  for  9  hours  of  daily  work.  That  the  work  now  given  by 
laborers  is  not  so  efficacious  as  it  was  in  the  past  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  groves  being  old  and  the  ground  exhausted,  owing  to  the  continuous  and 
unvaried  culture,  an  active  fertilizing  process  is  required,  otherwise  the  trees  will 
produce  less  and  less,  and  finally  wither  away. 

The  summer  is  always  of  long  duration,  the  weather  excessively  hot,  and  unaccom- 

C anied  by  rain,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  irrigations  every  15  days  from  the 
eginning  of  May  to  the  last  of  October. 

Some,  but  very  few,  of  the  groves  which  are  situated  in  certain  valleys  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  irrigation  at  a  low  cost,  the  water  being  supplied  by  old  springs,  but 
since  the  most  groves  are  situated  on  hilly  grounds  or  inland  it  was  necessary  to  build 
an  important  system  of  water  conduits  and  to  dig  wells  to  the  depth  of  30,  40,  and 
even  60  meters,  connecting  them  through  costly  iron  pipes  and  installing  steam  engines 
in  order  to  obtain  water,  at  a  cost  of  0.10  lire  per  cubic  meter. 

The  product  from  the  trees  of  the  older  groves  is  diminishing,  while  the  production 
of  all  groves,  situated  on  clay  soil,  is  very  small;  such  groves,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  Sicilian  soil,  are  not  few. 

The  fertilizing  process,  either  by  manure  or  by  chemical  fertilizers,  is  very  expen- 
sive, owing  to  the  constant  increase  in  their  prices,  especially  in  the  latter,  which  are 
imported  from  abroad. 

In  very  many  groves  there  is  a  lack  of  roads,  and  consequently  it  is  necessary  to 
incur  heavy  expenses  for  the  transportation  of  such  fertilizers  on  mule  back. 

The  chemical  fertilizers  exhaust  the  productive  strength  of  the  soil  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  them  annually  in  large  quantities,  while  the  fertilizing  process  by  manure 
is  made  every  three  years.  . 

The  groves  are  often  damaged  by  very  strong  winds  which  cause  heavy  losses,  com- 
pelling the  grower  to  sell  the  fallen  fruit  at  a  very  low  price,  while  if  such  fruit  had 
keen  regularly  picked  the  current  price  of  fruit  for  export  would  have  been  realized. 

Owing  to  the  tact  that  lemon  growers  have  represented  in  times  past  a  remunerative 
cultivation,  heavy  taxes  are  levied  on  them  by  the  State,  Province,  and  municipal 
governments. 

The  cost  of  a  lemon  grove  varies  according  to  the  soil,  its  topographical  position,  and 
the  possibilities  of  obtaining  water  for  its  irrigation,  whether  by  means  of  spring  water, 
running  water,  or  that  drawn  from  wells  by  nydraulic  machines. 

It  is  estimated,  however,  that  the  cost  of  an  area  of  uncultivated  ground  of  40,000 
square  meters,  but  which  can  be  irrigated {  will  cost  at  least  20,000  lire. 

The  cost  of  works  and  expenses  for  planting,  raising  of  trees,  and  various  cultivations 
necessary  to  obtain  a  normal  production — tnat  is  to  say,  a  production  more  or  1< 
constant — can  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  40,000  lire. 
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8uch  expenses  are  much  higher  for  plantations  on  hill  or  inland  parts  of  the  country, 
for  in  such  cases  heavy  expenses  are  incurred  for  the  construction  of  embankments 
and  for  special  expensive  conduits  for  the  distribution  of  the  irrigating  water. 

A  lemon  grove  of  the  area  of  40,000  square  meters  contains  from  1,700  to  1,800  trees. 

The  cost  of  the  annual  cultivations  of  a  lemon  grove  of  the  area  of  40,000  square 
meters  is  as  follows: 

TTLLAOB. 

Tilling  flat  soil  in  March,  labor  to  be  paid  for  170  men,  at  2.60  lire  per  Lin. 

day 426 

Digging  basin  around  each  tree  to  receive  the  irrigating  water,  labor, 

112  men,  at  2.60  lire 280 

Tilling  in  August,  labor  for  140  men,  at  2.60  lire 360 

Flowing  in  September  and  October,  66  days  of  work,  at  2.60  lire 140 

IRRIGATION. 

10  irrigations,  labor,  40  men,  at  3  lire 120 

Cost  of  water,  cubic  meters  16,800,  at  0.10  lire  per  cubic  meter 1, 680 

FERTILIZING. 

Fertilizer  and  cost  of  labor  for  one-third  of  the  trees,  viz,  600.  the 
fertilizing  being  done  in  turn  of  every  three  years. . . , 1, 200 

Total 4, 195=$809. 68 

This  amount  refers  only  to  the  annual  care  of  the  soil. 

PRUNING. 

The  pay  for  a  good  man  working  9  hours  a  day  is  3  lire,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  tree,  he  can  prune  from  2  to  4  trees  daily;  so 
that  for  one-third  of  1,800  trees,  viz,  for  600  (the  pruning  process       Life, 
being  also  done  in  turn  every  three  years),  the  annual  cost  is 600=$115. 80 

Thus  the  total  annual  expense  is  of 4,796=  926.43 

HARVEST. 

The  work  of  gathering  the  fruit  is  done  by  men  who,  after  picking  the  lemons  from 
the  trees,  place  them  in  baskets  which  in  turn  are  carried  by  boys  to  women  who  cut 
off  the  peduncle  and  replace  the  fruit  in  large  baskets  into  the  packing  house  situated 
on  the  grove.    The  cost  amounts  to  0.60  lire  per  box. 

A  lemon  grove  of  the  area  already  indicated  can  produce  on  an  average  2,700  boxes 
of  fruit;  of  this  quantity  the  40  per  cent  can  be  used  for  export  to  American  ports, 
40  per  cent  for  Europe,  the  remaining  20  per  cent  being  unsalable  as  fruit. 

Under  a  rather  favoiable  market  the  prices  that  can  be  realized  are  as  follows: 

For  fruit.  American  style,  6  lire  per  box;  for  fruit,  European  style,  3  lire  per  box; 
munarketaDle  fruit,  1.60  lire  per  box. 

Let  us  compare  the  figures  relating  to  cultivation  and  other  items  with  those  result- 
ing from  the  sale  of  the  fruit: 

EXPENSES  Liro* 

Cultivation  of  the  soil 4,796=  $926.43 

Picking  2,700  boxes,  at  0.60  lire 1,620=    312.66 

Government  taxes 600=    116.80 

Cost  of  watchman  and  helpers 1, 000=    193. 00 

Total 8,015=1,546.89 

*  INCOME. 

Fruit,  American  style,  40  per  cent,  or  1,080  boxes,  at  6  lire  pei  box. .  6, 480=1, 250. 64 
Fruit,  European  stjle,  40  per  cent,  or  1,080  boxes,  at  3  lire  pei  box. .  3, 240=  626. 42 
Unmarketable  fruit,  20  per  cent,  or  640  boxes,  at  1.50  lire  per  box. .      810=    166. 33 

Total  income 10,530=2,032.29 

Expenses  as  above 8,016=1,646.89 

Net  profit 2,525=    485.40 

The  value  of  the  lemon  grove  amounting  to  60,000  lire  ($11,680)  the  average  interest 
on  the  investment,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  would  be  4.20  per  cent. 
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As  soon  as  the  fruit  ia  picked,  it  is  carried  into  the  packing  house  situated  on  the 
same  grove  where  it  is  subjected  to  a  first  selection  and  packing;  this  work  ia  done 
by  men  and  women  and  it  costs  on  an  average  0.25  lire  per  box.  From  here  it  is 
carted  to  the  packing  house  of  maritime  cities,  and  the  cost  varies  from  0.15  lire  to 
0.40  lire  per  box. 

Many  lemon  groves  being  distant  from  roads,  the  transportation  of  the  fruit  is 
made  on  horse  or  mule  back  and  consequently  the  expense  is  more  than  15  centimes 
per  box;  in  other  instances,  from  distant  places,  the  unassorted  fruit  in  boxes  must 
either  be  sent  on  muleback  or  by  carts  to  the  railroad  station  in  order  to  be  shipped 
from  there  to  the  central  packing  house,  and  in  such  case  the  expenses  are  aoout 
0.50  lire  per  box. 

The  present  wages  for  women,  charged  with  the  selection  and  wrapping  of  lemons, 
vary  from  1.20  to  1.50  lire  per  day  of  nine  hours  of  work,  those  for  packers  and  men 
charged  with  the  handling  of  the  boxes  is  3.60  lire  for  nine  hours  of  work. 

The  labor  organizations,  however,  have  so  limited  the  work  that  the  cost  of  labor 
only  for  turning  a  box  of  unassorted  fruit  into  one  ready  for  export  varies  from  40  to 
50  centimes  per  box. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  help  composed  of  2  packers.  1  cooper,  1  porter,  10  women, 
2  boys,  1  foreman^  can  not  produce  more  than  80  boxes  ready  for  export. 

The  labor  organizations  are  about  to  start  a  movement  for  a  further  increase  in  wages. 

The  empty  box,  costing  formerly  0.65  lire,  must  now  be  paid  about  0.90  lire. 

The  cost  of  packing  for  a  box,  including  the  empty  box.  varies  from  1.75  lire  to  2.25 
lire,  according  to  the  shooks  employed,  to  the  quality  of  the  paper  and  to  the  fancy  of 
the  packing. 

To  the  packing  expenses  are  also  to  be  added  those  for  the  transportation  from  the 

Eacking  house  to  the  boats  and  from  there  to  the  steamer,  aggregating  0.10  lire  per 
ox,  barring  other  unforeseen  expenses  for  demurrage,  which  generally  amount  to  as 
much. 

The  freight  for  a  box  of  lemons  from  Palermo  to  New  York  is  1  shilling  and  3  pence, 
equal  to  1.55  lire,  and  for  New  Orleans  1  shilling  and  5  pence. 

Summing  up  tne  cost  of  a  box  containing  300  or  360  lemons  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  we 
arrive  at  results  as  folio  wb: 

Lire. 

Cost  of  fruit  at  the  grove 6.  00 =$1. 158 

Cost  of  labor  for  first  selection  in  the  packing  house  of  the  grove 25  =    .  048 

Cost  of  transportation  to  the  packing  house  in  the  city 40=    .077 

Loss  on  unmarketable  fruit  about  10  per  cent 50=    .096 

Average  cost  of  packing 2.00—    .371 

Freight  from  Palermo  to  New  York 1.55—    .299 

Total 10.70=  2.059 

Equivalent  to  about  $2.10. 
Done  in  Palermo,  March  18, 1911. 

Nicolo  Marasa, 

Expert  Agriculturist. 

In  the  year  1911.  the  20th  day  of  March,  in  Palermo,  in  the  office  of  the  tribunal  of 
the  fourth  section  before  me,  Giuseppe  Maggio,  judge  for  the  said  section,  assisted  by 
the  undersigned  vice  chancellor,  appeared  Mr.  Nicol6  Marasa  of  the  late  Gaetano, 
aged  36,  born  and  residing  in  Palermo  (Boccadifalco),  an  expert  agriculturist,  who 
manifested  his  wiUingness  to  take  the  usual  oath  in  connection  with  a  report  of  ap- 
praisement made  by  him  on  request  of  Messrs.  Francesco  Alaimo,  Chevalier  Nicol6 
Zito,  Baron  Mauro  Turrisit  senator  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  Commendator  Eugenio 
Rossi,  deputy  of  the  Parliament,  as  to  the  cost  of  production  and  packing  of  lemons 
for  export  to  the  United  States  of  America,  such  report  having  duly  been  exhibited 
tome.  • 

The  undersigned  judge  after  having  duly  admonished  the  said  expert  as  to  the 
moral  importance  of  the  oath  and  as  to  the  religious  obligation  which  the  believers 
contract  Wore  God  and  as  to  the  penalties  imposed  on  those  committing  perjury, 
invited  him  to  take  the  oath  which  he  did  in  the  form  as  follows:  I  swear  to  have 
faithfully  complied  with  the  task  entrusted  to  me  which  had  no  other  end  than  that 
of  making  known  the  truth  to  whom  it  may  concern. 

In  witness  whereof  the  present  instrument  has  been  drawn  and  after  having  been 
read  was  signed  by  the  affiant  and  by  the  officers. 

Nicolo  Marasa. 

Maggio. 

F.  Monti. 
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Legalization  of  the  signatures  of  Judge  Maggio  and  Mr.  Monti,  vice  chancellor  of  the 
tribunal. 
Palermo,  March  20,  1911. 

L.  Mora  Leon  audi, 
The  President  of  the  Tribunal 

Court  of  Appeals  of  Palermo. 

Legalization  of  the  signature  of  Chevalier  Leonardi,  president  of  the  tribunal  of 
Palermo. 
Palermo,  March  20, 1911. 

F.  Riocobono, 
The  First  President. 

AONELLO, 

The  Chancellor. 

Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Palermo,  Italy,  March  21,  1911. 

I,  Hernando  de  Soto,  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Palermo,  Italy,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  signature  of  the  president  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  Palermo, 
affixed  to  this  document,  is  true  and  genuine,  and  that  he  is  duly  authorized  to  perform 
such  acts. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  the  day  and  year 
next  above  written. 

[real.]  Hernando  de  Soto, 

Consul. 

Exhibit  with  Osborne. 

sicilian  lemon  crop  and  production  costs. 

[Consul  Heraaado  de  Soto,  Paterae,  Italy,  Doe.  20.] 

Contrary  to  the  rule,  the  rainfall  was  very  light  during  the  winter  months  1911-12; 
in  fact,  there  was  no  rain  at  all  in  February  and  March.  The  winter,  consequently, 
was  mild  and  dry.  These  exceptional  conditions  necessarily  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
more  or  less  serious  effect  upon  the  lemon  crop.  Observation  showed,  according  to  the 
Palermo  Citrus  Chamberl  that  the  mild  weather  did  not  give  the  lemon  tree  the  usual 
beneficial  rest,  which  is  indispensable  for  it  to  retain  vigor  and  health.  It  was  due  to 
this  lack  of  rest  that  the  trees  in  spring  resumed  life  with  much  less  activity  and  dis- 
played deficient  vitality.  Thus,  although  the  flowering  was  abundant,  and  general 
conditions  appeared  normal,  the  trees  did  not  seem  to  have  sufficient  strength  to 
develop  the  fruit.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  continuance  of  unseasonable  weather 
during  April  and  May,  caused  considerable  quantities  of  the  small  fruit  to  fall  to  the 
ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  apprehensions  that  the  scarcity  of  the  water  supply 
during  the  summer  would  cause  further  damage  to  the  lemons  were  fortunately  not 
realised.  Exceptionally  early  rainfalls  in  August,  September,  and  October  greatly 
favored  the  development  of  the  fruit,  which  is  sound  and  large  in  size.  The  fruit 
matured  early,  so  that  picking  was  started  a  month  earlier  than  usual. 

In  number  the  present  crop  is  stated  to  be  about  one-fourth  shorter  than  that  of  last 
▼ear,  which  in  turn  was  about  75  per  cent  of  an  average  crop.  In  weight,  however, 
it  is  expected  that  on  account  of  the  larger  sized  fruit  the  crop  will  not  fall  behind  that 
of  last  year. 

The  prices  quoted  at  present,  according  to  the  last  bulletin  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, are  as  follows,  compared  with  the  prices  prevailing  in  1911,  during  the  same 
period: 


Quality. 


Pint,  per  120  kilos,  or  286pounda. 


imt,  por 
Bemud,  p< 


per  130  kilos,  or  2M  pounde. 
Third,  per  1,040  fruits. 


Lire. 
17(93.90) 
12(93.32) 
8(91.54) 


Lire. 
19(93.69) 
13(92.90) 
9(91.74) 


These  prices  point  to  a  steady  increase. 
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COST  OI1  LABOR. 


Upon  careful  investigation  it  appears  that  the  daily  wages  paid  at  present  in  con- 
nection with  the  lemon  industry  in  Sicily  are  as  follows: 


ckers,  and  carriers), 


Lemon  groves: 

Custodian  or  superintendent 

Men  (ordinary  laborers,  pruners, 

Women,  boys,  and  girls  (average) 

Sorters,  women,  0.25  lira  (10.048)  more 

Packing  houses: 

Foremen 

Men  (lemon  packer,  porter,  box  maker) 

Forewomen 

Women  (graders,  wrappers),  and  boys  and  girls. 

Pressmen 

Helper  to  pressmen 

Clerical  help 


Lire. 


3.00-4.00 
2.60-3.00 
1.00 
1.25 

3.80 
3.80 
1.75 
1.25 
4.00 
2.00 


American  cor- 


fO.57MO.772 
.48-      .679 
.183 
.24 

.733 
.733 
.337 
.34 

.772 


t20.00-30.00 


•  i  Per  month. 

The  foregoing  rates  are  for  nine  hours'  labor;  overtime  is  paid  0.50  lira  (10.0965)  per 
hour  to  men  and  0.20  lira  (10.0386)  to  women,  boys,  and  girls. 

Regarding  the  summer  crop  for  1913  (verdelli),  an  abundant  yield  is  confidently 
expected,  which  will  largely  compensate  the  growers  for  the  loss  sustained  this  season. 
The  abundant  rains  during  last  fall  and  the  prevalence,  at  present,  of  normal  cool 
weather,  as  well  as  the  experience  that  an  abundant  crop  as  a  rule  follows  a  short  one, 
seem  to  justify  the  above  prediction. 


STATEMENT  OF  HARBISON  OSBORNB. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  am  attorney  for  the  im- 
porters of  lemons  to  the  United  States. 

Lemons  pay  duty  under  paragraph  277  of  the  present  tariff  act  at  the  rate  of  1 J  cents 
per  pound,  which  is  an  ad  valorem  rate.  Our  recommendation  is  that  lemons  be 
placed  on  the  free  list. 

We  have  filed  with  this  committee  a  brief  which  is  somewhat  unusual  in  that  it 
consists  very  largely  of  statements  and  testimony  made  by  our  opponents. 

In  explanation  of  this  I  would  say  that  the  California  lemon  interests  have  been  in 
frequent  litigation  with  the  railroads,  and  our  extracts  are  taken  mostly  from  the 
testimony  of  California  witnesses  either  in  the  litigation  with  the  railroads  or  from 
statements  made  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1908  and  1909. 

In  examining  the  question  of  the  duty  on  lemons  fom  the  American  standpoint 
there  are  two  underlying  questions  to  be  considered: 

First.  How  many  lemons  do  the  American  people  consume  and  is  the  consump- 
tion increasing  or  decreasing? 

Second.  From  what  sources  do  we  obtain  the  lemons  that  we  consume;  do  we  grow 
them  or  import  them? 

consumption. 

The  Californians  claimed  in  1909  that  we  consumed  about  12,000  carloads,  consisting 
of  312  boxes  each,  and  that  the  consumption  was  increasing  rapidly,  as  is  shown  in  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Oall,  counsel  for  the  Californians  before  this  committee  in 
1908.    Mr.  Call  said: 

"  I  think  the  consumption  of  lemons  in  the  United  States  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  population  has  increased.  We  are  now  producing  only  one-third  of  the  lemon 
consumption  of  the  country.  We  produced  the  same  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago; 
about  one-third. 

"We  have  increased  to  some  extent  our  production,  but  the  increase  has  only 
equaled  the  increase  in  consumption  in  this  country.'1 
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SOURCES  OP  SUPPLY. 

Mr.  Gall,  in  his  argument  for  the  Californians  in  case  3000  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  described  the  sources  of  supply  from  which  we  get  our  lemons  so 
accurately  that  I  shall  quote  him  quite  fully: 

"With  lvgard  to  the  condition  of  the  lemon  industry,  I  want  to  say  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  commission  the  lemon  industry  is  quite  different  from  the  orange 
industry.  We  talk  of  them  together  as  citrus  fruits;  but  the  conditions  surround- 
ing them  are  quite  different.  Tne  lemon  tree  is  a  wonderfully  sensitive  tree.  There 
are  only  two  places  on  earth  where  lemons  are  raised  commercially.  One  is  Cali- 
fornia and  the  other  is  on  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  down  on  the  low  part  of  the  boot 
of  Italy.  Other  places  produce  them.  Florida  produces  a  few  boxes,  enough  for 
home  use  and  maybe,  occasionally,  a  little  for  outside,  but  not  any  in  commercial 
quantities.  Spain  and  Australia  produce  a  few;  but  the  only  places  where  they  are 
produced  for  tne  consumption  of  the  world  are  on  the  island  of  Sicily  and  in  south- 
em  California." 

So  it  appears  that  we  have  an  increasing  consumption  with  a  shortage  of  about 
50  per  cent  of  our  present  needs,  and  we  therefore  will  be  obliged  to  look  to  Italy  to 
supply  this  shortage,  which  will  extend  during  the  next  10  to  15  years,  as  it  takes 
from  8  to  10  years  to  produce  a  full-bearing  lemon  tree. 

At  this  point,  in  order  that  you  may  realize  what  a  small  part  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia ie  suitable  for  growing  lemons,  I  am  going  to  quote  our  California  friends, 
and  in  doing  this  you  must  remember  that  oranges  can  be  grown  in  places  where  it 
is  impossible  to  grow  lemons,  lemons  being  much  the  more  delicate  fruit  and  more 
difficult  to  grow. 

Page  12,  brief  on  behalf  of  the  Californians  in  case  3000  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission: 

"It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  traffic  (citrus  fruit  traffic)  is  originated  almost 
entirely  alone  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe,  in  a  very  limited 
and  congested  territory,  in  southern  California." 

Page  6,  brief  on  behalf  of  Californians  in  case  3000: 

"The  California  citrus  fruit  traffic  originates  in  a  small,  compact  area  in  southern 
California,  centering  about  San  Bernardino  and  Col  ton.  It  is  handled  in  California 
by  the  so-called  initial  lines,  which  are  the  principal  defendants  to  this  complaint— 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  San  Pedro,  Loe 
Angeles  &  Salt  Lake." 

Mr.  Woodford,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange, 
testified  in  case  3000: 

"The  great  bulk  of  the  citrus  fruits  of  California  is  grown  in  San  Bernardino,  River- 
side, Orange,  Los  Angeles,  and  Tulure  Counties,  although  quite  a  number  of  other 
counties  produce  citrus  fruits." 

As  we  are  obliged  to  rely  on  Italy  for  our  shortage  of  lemons,  it  is  important  to 
devote  a  moment  to  the  survey  of  the  conditions  there.  Sicily  supplies  practically 
all  of  the  lemons  consumed  throughout  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  50  per 
cent  of  the  American  consumption  supplied  by  California. 

The  growers  of  lemons  in  Sicily  do  not  export  them ;  therefore  the  question  is  not 
what  does  it  cost  to  grow  lemons  in  Sicily,  but  the  question  is  what  amount  do  the 
importers  of  lemons  into  the  United  States  have  to  pay  for  lemons;  because  they  are 
obliged  to  buy  the  lemons  for  export  to  the  United  States  in  competition  with 
importers  from  other  countries. 

While  I  do  not  think  the  question  of  the  cost  of  growing  lemons  is  important.  I 
believe  that  it  costs  about  the  fame  amount  to  grow  lemons  in  Sicily  as  in  tne  United 
States,  one  of  the  reasons  being  that  in  Sicily  trees  are  planted  close  together,  and 
while  labor  is  cheaper,  much  more  labor  is  required  to  cultivate  the  groves  than  in 
California,  where  the  trees  are  planted  some  distance  apart  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cultivation  is  done  by  machinery. 

Another  reason  is  that  owing  to  the  large  emigration  both  to  the  United  States  and 
South  America  labor  is  getting  scarcer  in  Sicily,  which  is  reflected  by  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  wages. 

I  might  add  that  this  view  is  substantiated  by  Mr.  Triolo,  the  expert  on  whom  the 
Galifornians  relied  in  the  hearings  of  1908  to  show  the  comparative  cost  of  growing 
lemons  in  Sicily,  as  is  shown  in  a  letter  which  is  given  together  with  his  statement  in 
1908  to  this  committee  in  the  brief  filed  by  us  with  this  committee,  in  which  he  abso- 
lutely and  unqualifiedly  contradicts  the  testimony  given  by  him  before  this  commit- 
tee in  1908. 
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I  am  filing  with  this  committee  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  growing  lemons  in  Sicily, 
made  by  Mr.  Nicola  Marasa,  one  of  the  most  noted  nomologists  of  Italy,  covering  the 
Palermo  district. 

The  California  estimates  of  the  cost  of  growing  lemons  vary  greatly,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  1903,  in  the  time  of  depression  and  when  the  industry  was  largely  in 
an  experimental  stage,  the  Californians  testified  that  the  cost  of  raising  a  box  of  lemons 
f.  o.  b.  California  was  75  cents  a  box;  in  1908  and  1909  they  testified  Defore  thi*  com- 
mittee that  it  was  $1.48  f.  o.  b.  California;  and  in  the  Bpring  of  1910,  in  case  3,000,  they 
testified  that  it  was  $1.83  f.  o.  b.  California. 

In  this  connection  the  comment  in  the  brief  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Co.  in 
case  3000,  at  the  attempt  of  the  California  counsel  to  explain  away  the  difference  in 
the  f.  o.  b.  cost  of  $1.48  in  1909  and  of  $1.83  in  1910,  says: 

"It  is  true,  as  stated  by  counsel  (complainant's  brief,  p.  51)  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.  obtained  its  estimate  of  the  average  cost  of  production  in  California  ($1.48 
per  box)  from  a  statement  made  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  we  were  justified  in  accepting  (his  as  a  fair  figure,  because  this  figure  was 
used  by  complainants  themselves  and  at  a  time  when  they  were  represented  by  the 
same  counsel  who  appears  for  them  in  the  case  at  bar.  It  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth 
of  complainants  to  complain  that  the  ammunition  which  they  placed  in  the  gun  ex* 
ploded  in  the  wrong  camp.11 

In  reference  to  estimates  as  to  the  average  cost  of  growing  lemons,  I  have  devoted 
some  study  and  thought  to  the  subject  during  the  past  three  years,  and  I  have  decided, 
without  criticizing  or  intending  to  criticize  anyone,  that,  owing  to  the  numerous 
differences  between  groves,  'such  as  of  soil,  location,  water  supply,  climate,  size,  man- 
agement, capital,  labor,  efficiency  of  operation,  wastefulness,  economy,  etc.,  when 
an  average  of  the  cost  of  all  the  proves  is  to  be  made,  which  is  naturally  affected  by 
all  these  numerous  differences,  the  extreme  difficulty  and  practical  impossibility  of 
arriving  at  a  true  and  correct  average  is  so  great  that  "these  so-called  estimates  should 
be  called  what  they  are  in  reality — guesses. 

Of  course,  if  you  confine  this  estimate  to  groves  that  are  owned  by  corporations  and 
firms  that  keep  full  and  complete  details  of  all  the  operations  of  the  growers  in  regular 
books  of  account,  then  the  problem  would  be  somewhat  easier  though  still  extremely 
difficult,  but  with  a  large  number  of  individual  growers  without  a  common  system  of 
keeping  accounts,  and  a  very  inaccurate  knowledge  as  to  the  actual  detailed  cost  of 
their  respective  groves,  it  is  guesswork,  and  the  result  of  these  estimates  will  be  just 
what  the  estimator  starts  out  to  prove,  not  through  any  express  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  person  making  the  estimate  not  to  get  a  correct  average  (though  if  the  investi- 
gator intentionally  desired  to  prove  a  certain  theory  of  cost  to  be  true  it  would  be  very 
easy  and  simple  to  carry  out  this  intention),  but  because  under  the  circumstances 
it  is  the  natural  thing  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  points  and  facts  that  prove  one's  theory 
to  be  right  than  on  the  facts  and  points  that  prove  one's  theory  is  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  the  fruit  and  the  profit  and  losses  of  the  importers 
who  are  not  engaged  in  growing  lemons  but  in  buying  and  selling  them  can  be  deter- 
mined absolutely  and  indisputably  by  the  record  of  the  actual  transactions  of  buying 
and  selling  the  lemons  as  shown  in  detail  in  the  books  of  the  firms  engaged  in  the 
business  of  importing  lemons,  and  I  herewith  file  six  statements  made  by  six  promi- 
nent finna  of  importers,  four  located  in  New  York  City  and  two  in  New  Orleans. 
These  statements  show  every  detail  from  the  buying  of  the  lemons  in  Sicily  to  the 
bringing  of  them  to  this  country  and  the  sale  here,  together  with  the  amount  received 
for  the  lemons  and  the  profit  or  loss  on  each  transaction.  The  losses  are  appalling, 
as  you  can  see.  The  four  statements  6f  the  New  York  importers  show  that  during 
the  period  covered  by  each  report  each  firm's  business  resulted  in  a  loss.  The  trans- 
actions of  the  two  New  Orleans  houses  show  that  both  houses  made  a  loss  from  July, 
1911,  to  July,  1912;  and  from  August,  1908,  to  1909  one  house  made  a  loss  and  one 
made  a  small  profit. 

These  statements  show  that  during  the  period  covered  by  the  statements  the  average 
cost  per  box  f.  o.  b.  Sicily  to  the  importers  at  New  York  was  $1.90.  They  also  show 
that  the  average  landing  cost  per  box  at  New  York  during  this  period  was  $3.69  per 
box.  The  freight  rate  from  Sicily  to  New  York  is  7|  cents  more  at  the  present  time 
than  it  was  during  the  period  covered  by  these  statements,  so  that  7}  cents  should  be 
added  to  this  cost  to  mate  it  correct  at  the  present  time,  which  would  make  the  average 
cost  of  a  box  of  lemons  laid  down  at  the  port  of  New  York  at  the  present  tune  $3,765. 

If  you  deduct  from  this  the  duty  on  lemons  and  snooks  of  $1.17,  it  leaves  a  l^wdi^s; 
cost  at  New  York  per  box  at  the  present  time  of  $2,595  without  duty. 
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This  figure  competed  with  the  Californians *  estimates  by  yean  is  as  follows: 

1KB  (10  LC.  C.,590): 

Cost!,  o.b.  California $0.75 

Freight  rate  to  New  York 84 

Total 1.69 

Cost  of  foreign  lemons  landed  without  duty  at  New  York 2. 595 

Advantage  to  California  lemons  laid  down  in  New  York 1. 005 

1909  (Cong.  Rec.,  vol.  44,  No.  65),  Hearing  Schedule  G,  page  3859: 

Costf.  o.b.  California $1.48 

Freight  rate  to  New  York 84 

Total \ 2.32 

Cost  of  foreign  lemons  landed  without  duty  at  New  York 2. 595 

Advantage  to  California  lemons  laid  down  in  New  York 275 

1910  (Case  3000  I.  C.  C,  Mr.  Hampton's  testimony): 

Cost  f.  o.  b.  California 1.83 

Freight  rate  to  New  York 84 

Total 2.67 

Cost  of  foreign  lemons  landed  without  duty  at  New  York 2. 595 

Advantage  against  California  lemons  laid  down  in  New  York 075 

1913  Hearings.  Schedule  G,  page  2576,  Mr.  Powell: 

Cost  f.  o.b.  California 1.888 

Freight  rate  to  New  York 84 

Total 2.728 

Cost  of  foreign  lemons  landed  without  duty  at  New  York 2. 595 

Advantage  against  California  lemons  laid  down  in  New  York 133 

This  demonstrates  that  California  lemons  can  be  brought  into  New  York,  on  the 
estimates  given  by  the  Californians  in  1903  and  1909,  cheaper  than  can  the  Italian 
lemons,  even  when  the  Italian  lemons  pay  no  duty.  The  difference  against  the 
Californians  in  the  estimates  given  in  1910  and  1913  does  not  exceed  $0,133,  and  this 
amount  is  more  than  offset  by  the  testimony  of  the  Californians  (Case  3000,  Mr.  Teague, 
and  Hearings  Schedule  G,  1908,  pages  4822,  4027,  and  4028),  that  California  lemons 
bring  from  25  cents  to  $1  per  box  more  than  Sicilian  lemons  of  the  same  quality. 

These  figures  show  conclusively  that  the  California  lemon  does  not  need  any 
protection.  i 

These  statements  are  not  signed  because  as  they  are  to  be  made  public  it  was  not 
fair  to  the  firms  to  have  them  sign  them.  But  I  wish  to  state  that  the  books  from 
which  the  statements  are  taken  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  member  of  this  com- 
mittee or  its  authorized  representative. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  Californians,  instead  of  giving  estimates,  will  furnish  this  com- 
mittee complete  extracts  of  the  books  of  some  of  the  representative  companies  ol 
California  that  the  committee  will  then  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  of  the  cost  of 
the  growing  of  lemons  in  California  and  of  the  amount  of  money  the  Californians  are 
making  than  they  are  at  present. 

Of  course  these  companies  should  be  efficient  and  well  managed,  and  the  same  stand- 
ard of  efficiency  that  is  applied  to  manufacturing  concerns  should  be  applied  to  them, 
because  the  industry  is  asking  the  aid  of  a  tariff  that  will  increase  the  pnee  of  a  neces- 
sity of  life  to  the  whole  people,  and  certainly  a  premium  in  such  a  case  should  not  be 
paid  for  slothf  illness,  carelessness,  and  inefficiency. 
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By  way  of  showing  what  the  California  company  that  is  well  and  efficiently  managed 
can  do,  I  file  with  this  committee  the  annual  report  of  the  Limoneira  Co.  as  of  January 
1,  1910,  which  on  page  7  shows  that  their  paid-up  capital  is  1224,622,  authorized 
$1,000,000,  and  on  page  13  gives  their  net  profits  as  ioIIowb: 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1902 |24, 756. 81 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1903 31, 673. 41 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1904 43, 995. 53 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1905 135, 545. 40 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1906 200, 757. 49 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1907 240,110.30 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1908 123, 904. 43 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1909 167, 486.  76 

To  be  fair,  1  would  state  that  this  company  grows  oranges,  lemons,  and  nuts,  so  that 
all  of  these  profits  have  not  been  made  out  of  lemons  alone.  . 

As  showing  what  can  be  done  by  the  intelligent  grower  with  a  neglected  grove  in 
in  bad  condition,  I  will  read  you  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Teague  in  case  3000. 

"Mr.  Durbrow.  Will  you  please  tell  the  commissioner  what  your  experience  was 
with  that  neglected  orchard  and  the  returns  you  received  from  that  orchard  the  first 
year  after  it  had  received  proper  attention? 

"Mr.  Teague.  Well,  the  grove  referred  to  was  an  old  lemon  grove  that  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  grower  that  did  not  understand  anything  about  the  lemon  business 
and  did  not  pretend  to,  and  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  have  no  water;  there  was 
no  water  on  tne  grove;  the  grove  was  not  covered  by  water.  Of  course,  that  is  a  great 
disadvantage  in  an  arid  country.  We  all  know  that  water  is  essential  to  growing 
lemons.  This  grove  when  I  took  it,  I  think,  was  the  worst  neglected  grove  that  I 
ever  saw;  in  fact,  I  thought  that  I  would  seriously  consider  grubbing  it  up,  but  con- 
cluded that  I  would  try  to  give  it  good  attention,  and  therefore  cultivated  it  and 
irrigated  it  and  fertilized  it  and  pruned  it  and  freed  it  from  scale' and  insect  pests9 
poisoned  the  gophers  and  squirrels  that  the  orchard  was  infested  with,  and  my  recol- 
lection is  that  the  grove  paid  me — that  10-acre  grove — about  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
the  first  year. 

"Mr.  Durbrow.  But  you  had  a  net  profit  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  from  that 
orchard  the  first  year? 

"Mr.  Teague.  Yes,  sir." 

ADVANTAGES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

California  also  has  the  advantage  of  a  through  freight  rate  of  84  cents  from  California 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  the  right  of  diversion  without  extra  cost. 

This  means  that  they  can  divert  the  car  en  route  as  many  times  as  they  wish,  pro- 
vided it  keeps  going  in  a  generally  easterly  direction. 

The  rate  from  California  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  will  be  largely  reduced  when 
lemons  are  shipped  through  the  Panama  Canal,  which  will  further  protect  the  Cal- 
ifornians  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the  present  freight  rate  and  the  future 
water  rate. 

The  imported  lemon,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  leaves  the  Atlantic  coast  has  to  bear 
the  burden  of  local  rates  which  are  an  added  protection  to  the  Californians,  because 
they  sell  their  lemons  at  a  price  obtained  by  adding  to  the  New  York  price  the  freight 
rate  from  New  York,  although  the  California  lemon  has  not  paid  that  freight. 

The  Californians  also  have  an  additional  protection  through  the  California  lemons 
selling  from  25  cents  to  a  dollar  more  on  the  market  than  the  imported  lemon,  as  has 
frequently  been  testified  to  by  the  Californians. 

I  am  filing  with  the  committee  a  report  made  by  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex- 
change, dated  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  15, 1910,  from  which  I  desire  to  read  an  extract, 
as  it  speaks  ef  the  tariff  fight  in  1908  and  1909  and  what  gain  accrued  to  the  growers  after 
the  additional  duty  of  one-half  a  cent  on  lemons  was  obtained. 

"Realizing  that  an  adjustment  of  the  tariff  was  in  sight,  we  began  more  than  two 
years  ago  in  advance,  through  the  Citrus  Protective  League,  to  prepare  ourselves  to 
protect  our  interests  in  the  new  tariff  bill.  *  *  *  The  result  was  that  the  bill  as 
finally  passed  retains  the  1  cent  per  pound  duty  on  oranges  and  grapefruits  and  carries 
an  increased  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  lemons.  Nearly  a  year  has  passed 
since  this  increased  duty  became  effective,  and  whether  or  not  the  full  amount  of 
the  increase  is  going  to  the  lemon  growers  they  themselves  are  best  able  to  judge. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  growers  will  get  this  increase  in  full,  amounting  on  the  prose nt 
output  to  some  $760,000  a  year." 
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The  statement  that  one-half  cent  increase  in  the  lemon  duty  means  $750,000  annu- 
ally to  the  California  lemon  growers  ought  to  be  correct,  because  the  Californians  are 
better  qualified  than  anyone  else  to  figure  what  their  own  bonuses  are,  and  if 
one-hali  a  cent  increase  in  the  duty  means  a  bonus  of  $760,000  a  year,  a  duty  of  1J 
cents  means  three  times  that,  or  $2,250,000  bonus  paid  each  year  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  these  six  or  seven  counties  of  California. 

When  you  consider  that  the  lemon  industry  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  orange 
industry,  it  makes  one  hesitate  to  estimate  what  bonus  the  Californians  are  receiv- 
ing on  their  oranges,  when  you  remember  that  they  have  a  prohibitive  duty  on  them. 
Certainly  it  must  be  several  times  the  amount  of  the  lemon  bounty. 

In  return  for  this  bounty  it  would  be  quite  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Californians 
would  sell  their  lemons  to  the  American  people  as  cheaply  as  possible]  but,  on  the 
contrary,  by  their  own  statements,  it  appears  tnat  they  get  the  highest  price  for  lemons 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  or,  in  other  words,  the  further  you  get  away  from  California 
the  cheaper  lemons  become,  and  there  is  only  one  reason  for  this,  and  that  is  the 
competition  of  foreign  lemons. 

I  also  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  figured  on  the  ad 
valorem  basis  the  tariff  on  lemons  has  varied  greatly.  In  1896  it  was  at  the  rate  of 
10.33  per  cent;  in  1905  it  was  at  the  rate  of  47.88  per  cent;  in  1910  it  was  at  the  rate 
of  71.21  per  cent;  in  1911  it  was  at  the  rate  of  67.82  per  cent;  in  1912  it  was  at  the  rate 
of  68.85  per  cent. 

The  Californians  take  the  position  that  it  is  not  safe  for  the  American  people  to  trust 
to  the  foreign  lemon  to  supply  part  of  their  demands,  but  that  the  American  people 
should  trust  the  Californians  by  giving  them  a  duty  which  is  prohibitive,  so  that  after 
the  foreign  lemon  is  driven  out  of  the  market  and  the  California  lemon  reigns  supreme 
without  any  domestic  competition — as  they  are  practically  all  controlled  by  the  same 
combination — then  California  will  reduce  the  price  of  lemons  to  the  American  public. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  decision  of  the  committee  will  be,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  as  the  Californians  at  the  present  time  are  squeezing  every  penny  possible 
out  of  the  consumers  of  lemons,  that  the  American  people  had  better  take  their  chances 
with  the  active  competition  between  two  different  sources  of  supply  than  to  risk 
everything  on  one  source  of  supply,  which  up  to  the  present  moment  nas  shown  no  in- 
dication of  favoring  the  American  people  by  cutting  down  the  price  of  its  products, 
except  when  forced  to  by  foreign  competition.  And  also,  as  California  may  be  unable 
to  furnish  all  of  the  domestic  demand  at  a  reasonable  price,  or  even  at  any  price,  either 
from  not  being  able  to  produce  enough  lemons  to  supply  tne  demand  or  from  having  a 
large  portion  of  its  fruit  destroyed  by  frost  or  some  other  misfortune,  as  appears  to  have 
happened  within  the  last  few  days  according  to  reports  in  the  daily  press. 

Considering  all  of  the  facts,  we  see  no  reason  for  retaining  the  duty  on  lemons  unless 
the  American  people  desire  to  continue  paying  a  bonus  of  over  $2,000,000  a  vear  to  a 
few  counties  of  southern  California. 


Exhibit  with  Osbornb. 

To  all  California  ctirut  fruit  growers: 

At  this  time,  when  the  business  of  one  year  is  just  closing  and  before  the  new  crop 
is  ready  to  go  forward,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  consider  the  important  features  that  we 
have  recently  encountered  in  the  producing  and  marketing  of  our  fruit. 

Among  these  are  the  import  duty  on  citrus  fruits,  the  freight-rate  cases,  damage 
from  the  elements,  advertising,  distribution,  and  marketing. 

THE  IMPORT  DUTY  ON  CITRUS  PRUTTS. 

Tne  growers  know  that  for  10  years  the  duty  on  oranges,  lemons,  and  grape  fruit 
imported  into  this  country  was  1  cent  per  pound.  Realizing  that  an  adjustment  of 
the  tariff  was  in  sight,  we  began  more  than  two  years  in  advance,  through  the  Citrus 
Protective  League,  to  prepare  ourselves  to  protect  our  own  interests  in  tne  new  tariff 
bill.  Following  this  preliminary  preparation,  from  November,  1908,  until  the  bill 
was  passed  the  following  August,  a  most  desperate  fight  was  made  against  us  in  Congress 
by  tne  importing  interests  and  their  friends,  which  was  successfully  met  at  every  turn 
by  the  California  growers'  representatives.  The  result  was  that  the  bill  as  finally 
passed  retained  the  1  cent  per  pound  duty  on  oranges  and  grapefruit  and  carried  an 
nvcreased  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  lemons. 
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Nearly  a  year  has  passed  since  this  increased  lemon  duty  became  effective,  and 
whether  or  not  the  full  amount  of  the  increase  is  going  to  the  lemon  growers  they 
themselves  are  best  able  to  judge.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  growers  will  get  th» 
increase  in  full,  amounting  on  the  present  output  to  some  $750,000  per  year. 

Under  these  conditions  California  ought  to  do  able  to  expand  its  lemon  business 
until  it  supplies  the  entire  country  with  lemons,  to  do  which  the  production  will  have 
to  be  more  than  doubled. 

rBSIGHT-BATl  OASES. 

For  two  or  three  yean  last  past  the  railroads  have  been  figuring  on  raising  the 
orange  rate  above  $1.15,  we  having  had  a  letter  from  the  president  of  one  of  the  initial 
lines  stating  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  reduce  the  orange  rate  below  $1.25  and  that  a 
general  raise  being  in  sight,  the  orange  rate  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  be  advanced. 
The  railroads  also  have,  during  the  last  two  or  three  Years,  been  weighing  our  boxes 
of  fruit  from  time  to  time  with  the  evident  purpose  of  raising  the  estimated  weight — 
another  method  of  advancing  the  height  rate.  / 

Following  the  increased  import  duty  on  lemons,  the  railroads,  within  60  days, 
announced  an  increased  freight  rate,  which,  if  permitted  to  become  effective,  would  have 
resulted  in  the  appropriation  to  themselves  ot  a  laise  portion  of  the  benefit  which  Con- 
gress evidently  intended  to  give  to  the  growen  alone.  Before  the  increased  freight 
rate  became  effective  an  injunction  was  granted  by  the  United  States  court  restrain* 
ing  the  increased  rate  until  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  pass  upon 
its  reasonableness.  The  attempt  to  raise  the  lemon  rate  brought  all  these  matters  to 
a  focus  and  complaint  was  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  After  full 
hearing  and  argument,  the  finding  as  to  refrigeration  charges  was  deferred  until  inves- 
tigations now  m  progress  are  completed. 

On  the  lemon  rate  the  commission  has  announced  that  $1.15  is  unreasonable  and 
that  no  amount  in  excess  of  $1  shall  be  collected.  This  finding  means  a  saving  to  the 
California  lemon  growers  on  the  present  output  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year 
in  freight  alone. 

As  to  the  orange  rate,  the  commission  has  found  that  $1.15  is  reasonable.  As  the 
crop  increases  and  on  that  account  the  price  received  becomes  somewhat  less  than  the 
average  of  recent  years  and  (he  railroads  increase  the  minimum  load,  these  new  con- 
ditions will,  we  think,  convince  the  commission  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  dollar  orange 
rate.  Just  when  and  how  this  result  will  be  accomplished  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
we  consider  it  inevitable. 

The  results  obtained  in  increasing  the  import  duty  and  in  preventing  an  increase 
of  the  lemon  and  orange  freight  rates  nave  taken  an  immense  amount  of  work  and  a  con- 
siderable expenditure  of  money,  the  necessary  and  legitimate  cost  running  into  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  wisdom  of  our  action  is  certainly  justified  by  what  we  have 
accomplished,  and  without  organization  and  united  effort  the  successful  termination 
of  these  difficult  problems  could  not  have  been  attained.  While  some  loyal  growers 
and  shippers  outside  of  the  exchange  have  paid  their  full  share,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  many  others,  some  of  whom  are  very  insistent  that  the  growers  give  them  their 
fruit  to  market,  contributed  nothing  toward  these  necessary  expenses. 

DAMAGE  BT  BLBMBNT8. 

During  the  past  two  seasons  the  character  of  our  fruit  has  been  seriously  affected 
by  damage  from  cold,  making  the  market  problem  a  very  serious  one  indeed. 
While  the  fruit  from  all  sections  was  not  hurt  in  equal  degree,  it  is  probably  true  that 
in  no  section  was  the  quality  fully  up  to  what  it  would  have  been  had  no  damage 
occurred.  Under  these  conditions  great  care  has  been  required  at  the  California  end 
of  the  line  in  picking  and  packing  and  the  utmost  wisdom  in  the  distribution  and  sale 
of  the  fruit  in  the  markets,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  net  money. 
On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  the  growers  can  congratulate  themselves  on  the  manner 
in  which  then*  business  has  been  handled,  as  the  prices  obtained  have  been  fair  on 
the  average,  notwithstanding  the  poor  quality  of  some  of  the  fruit. 

Prior  to  the  last  two  seasons  we  had  several  years  during  which  we  suffered  very 
slight,  if  any,  damage  from  cold.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  the  next  few 
we  may  again  escape. 
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ADVERTISING. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  our  fruit  has  been  successfully 
marketed  during  the  past  two  seasons  under  advene  conditions  is  the  advertising 
campaign  carried  on  by  the  exchange.  We  have  gradually  extended  our  advertising 
features  until  during  the  past  year  a  large  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  was 
covered,  at  a  cost  of  some  $50,000.  The  attention  of  the  consuming  public  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  our  Sunkist  brands  of  oranges  and  lemons  are  good  to  eat,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  state  that  general  satisfaction  has  been  jgiven  by  tne  fruit  packed  under 
that  brand  and  consumption  in  the  advertised  territory  increased  by  approximately 
50  per  cent. 

In  connection  with  this  advertising  we  have  furnished  to  the  consumers  of  our 
fruit  an  orange  spoon  at  a  minimum  cost.  Beginning  this  spoon  business  in  December, 
the  maximum  number  sent  out  amounted  on  May  1  to  10,000  daily.  These  spoons 
were  mailed  from  our  Chicago  and  Toronto  offices,  some  30  persons  being  employed 
in  filing  and  filling  the  orders.  In  Chicago  it  was  customary  to  receive  daily  30  to 
50  sacks  of  mail  and  to  send  out  an  equal  amount.  The  exchange  became  in  five 
months  the  largest  purchaser  of  spoons  in  the  world  and  (he  fourth  largest  purchaser 
of  silverware. 

An  extension  of  this  advertising  of  our  oranges  and  lemons  along  certain  lines  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  a  still  larger  consumption  of  our  fruit  at  a  reasonable  cost.  It 
is  our  judgment  that  in  no  other  way  can  our  continually  increasing  product  be  suc- 
cessfully marketed  at  fair  prices. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

The  exchange  has,  particularly  in  the  past  two  years,  succeeded  in  selling  to  many 
new  customers  and  in  opening  up  many  new  car-lot  markets,  and  this  is  the  more  easily 
done  on  account  of  our  advertising  campaign.  In  Minnesota,  for  instance,  a  whole, 
saler  who  had  never  handled  oranges,  but  nad  seen  and  believed  in  our  advertising 
methods,  bought  a  car  from  our  Minneapolis  office  and  asked  for  one  of  our  employees 
to  visit  his  town  and  help  him  inaugurate  his  first  sales.  This  was  done,  the  venture 
was  successful,  and  this  party  is  now  one  of  our  valued  customers. 

The  even  distribution  of  the  fruit,  not  only  so  as  to  keep  a  regular  supply  going 
forward  through  all  seasons  of  the  year  but  also  in  the  markets  themselves  at  any  one 
time,  is  only  possible  through  the  exchange  organization.  Having  a  knowledge  at 
all  times  of  the  destination  of  60  per  cent  of  the  business,  we  can,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  prevent  a  shortage  of  supplies  in  one  market  and  the  overstocking  of  another. 
All  interests  recognize  tne  value  of  this  even  distribution,  which  is  being  handled 
each  season  more  and  more  successfully. 

MARKETING. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  times  past  as  to  marketing  that  there  is  but  little  left  to 
say  now.  We  think  all  growers  admit  that  without  the  exchange  organization  the  large 
volume  of  fruit  we  now  produce  could  not  be  successfully  sold. 

While  considerable  progress  has  resulted  during  the  past  season  from  our  efforts  to 
generally  improve  our  picking  and  packing  conditions,  we  are  very  much  pleased  to 
be  able  to  state  that  in  some  instances  great  advance  has  been  made,  with  a  result  that 
in  the  great  auction  markets  of  the  country  exchange  brands  now  occupy  a  most 
enviable  position  and  have  steadily  sold  at  the  top  of  the  market. 

Inasmuch  as  some  of  our  competitors  who  make  a  specialty  of  patronizing  the 
auctions  themselves  admit  that  it  costs  the  growers  who  operate  through  them  2 
or  3  per  cent,  or  from  7  to  10  cents  per  box  more  to  sell  than  through  the  exchange, 
all  growers  can  readily  see  the  advantage  the  exchange  system  has.  The  entire  selling 
cost  in  the  exchange  has  in  no  recent  year  been  so  much  as  3  per  cent  of  the  gross 
proceeds,  and  this  includes  commissions,  brokerages,  and  all  Los  Angeles  office  and 
Citrus  Protective  League  expenses. 

We  seek  no  controversy  with  the  growers  and  shippers  who  are  not  allied  with  us. 
We  recognize  the  right  of  each  to  determine  for  himself  what  is  best  to  do.  The 
growers  have  obtained  the  best  results  in  the  years  when  there  has  been  the  least  fric- 
tion between  the  exchange  and  nonexchange  interests,  both  in  California  and  in  the 
markets  of  the  country,  and  when  the  exchange  has  had  the  greatest  percentage  of 
the  fruit  to  sell.  This  last  feature  is  one  that  should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  most 
interested — the  growers  themselves. 
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While  we  are  not  insistent  that  all  growers  should  market  their  fruit  through  the 
exchange,  we  do  believe  that  a  strong  exchange  line-up  is  the  best  thing  for  all  the 
growers,  and  that  with  increasing  crops  this  becomes  all  the  more  necessary. 

With  the  increased  expenses  of  advertising  and  of  conducting  these  campaigns  as  to 
import  duties  and  freight  rates,  which  appear  to  be  ever  with  us,  and  with  the  neces- 
sity of  opening  new  markets  and  expanding  our  marketing  machinery,  the  coat  of 
operation  necessarily  increases.  We  must  therefore  increase  our  volume  of  busmen 
it  the  expense  is  to  continue  moderate.  Therefore  all  growers  are  vitally  interested 
in  the  maintenance  and  upbuilding  of  the  exchange,  and  each  should  consider  care- 
fully his  own  duty  to  the  organization.  A  healthy  growth  in  the  exchange  member- 
ship means  the  further  success  of  the  citrus-fruit  industry,  while  a  decline  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  growers  would  surely  follow  a  decline  m  the  membership  of  the 
exchange. 

California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchangb. 

Lob  Angblbb,  Cal.,  July  16, 1910. 
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SCHEDULE  G.  3015 

PARAGRAPH  277— LEMONS. 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Manager  to  the  Stockholders  and  Directors  of 

THE   LlMONEIRA   Co. 

Gentlemen:  The  past  year  might  perhaps  be  termed  about  an  average  year  as  to 
market  conditions.  During  the  winter  and  spring  months  the  prices  were  quite  low, 
but  the  summer  prices  were  good  and  fall  prices  were  high,  the  average  price  per 
car  being  $930,  or  $127  per  car  more  than  the  average  of  1908. 

The  average  packing-house  expense  per  box  was  considerably  less,  owing  principally 
to  cheaper  box  material,  and  the  average  orchard  expense  per  box  was  also  less,  owing 
to  a  larger  production. 

A  new  fungus  disease,  hitherto  unknown  in  California,  called  "  withertip,"  made  its 
appearance  in  our  groves  during  the  past  year,  and  until  the  management  learned  how 
to  handle  it,  did  considerable  damage.  It  caused  a  great  deal  of  foliage  and  young 
fruit  to  drop,  which  undoubtedly  will  shorten  the  crop  of  1910  considerably.  It  was 
finally  found  that  the  disease  could  be  controlled  by  the  application  of  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  it  is  thought  that  there  is  little  danger  of  serious  damage  in  the  future. 
There  was  also  considerable  frost  damage,  resulting  from  cold  weather  on  December 
18  and  19.  The  management  estimates  the  loss  as  not  to  exceed  15  carloads  of  fruit, 
or  a  prospective  financial  loss  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars,  depending  on  market 
conditions. 

You  will  note  that  the  net  earning  for  1909  was  $167,486,  or  nearly  16}  per  cent  on 
$1,000,000,  the  par  value  of  the  stock  of  the  company. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  a  number  of  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  company.  Mr.  Corey ,  the  foreman  of  the  Limoneria  Ranch, 
leaves  on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Foss,  the  foreman  of  the  packing  house,  and  Mr. 
Spence,  foreman  of  the  Olivelands,  also  leave.  In  losing  them,  the  company  loses  good 
men,  who  have  served  faithfully.  All  of  these  positions,  however,  have  been  satis- 
factorily filled,  and  the  management  is  satisfied  that  there  will  be  no  resulting  loss  or 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  company. 

OJJVELAND8. 

Owing  to  a  shortage  in  the  walnut  crop  and  a  lower  price,  the  showing  from  Olive- 
lands  was  considerably  less  last  year.  The  ranch,  however,  paid  all  expenses  and 
interest  on  the  bonded  indebtedness,  and  $3,100  besides,  which  should  be  satisfactory, 
when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  ranch  is  furnishing  300  acres  of  new 
lemon  land. 

NEW   PLANTING. 

Approximately  75  acres  were  set  to  young  lemon  trees  during  the  year,  making  a 
total  of  about  255  acres  which  have  been  planted  since  the  company  purchased  the 
property.    The  trees  are  all  thrifty  and  doing  well. 

TRACK    RANCH. 

The  results  from  the  Track  ranch  arc  poor  for  the  principal  reason  that  it  was  deter- 
mined early  in  the  season  to  devote  the  summer  to  tile  draining,  summer  fallowing, 
clearing,  and  grading,  preparatory  to  getting  the  land  in  good  condition  to  grow  beets 
and  alfalfa  profitably.  These  things  have  been  done  and  the  management  expects  the 
ranch  to  tafce  its  place  next  year  among  the  profitable  properties  of  the  company. 

The  company  has  expended  on  Olivelands  in  the  last  three  years  since  its  purchase 
in  permanent  improvements,  new  orchards,  irrigation  systems,  etc.,  approximately 
$70,000.  During  the  same  period  $30,500  has  been  paid  on  the  original  purchase  price 
of  Olivelands  and  $38,900  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  Track  rancn,  equipment, 
and  improvement  of  same,  making  a  total  of  $138,500,  and  in  addition  to  this  many 
permanent  improvements  have  been  made  on  the  old  ranch  and  $340,000  paid  in 
dividends  by  tne  company  to  its  stockholders. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  C.  Teaoub,  Manager. 
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FABAGBAPH  277— LEMON& 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Limoneira  Co. 

To  the  board  of  directors  and  stockholders. 

Gentlemen:  I  herewith  submit  the  following  report  of  the  affaire  and  condition  of 
Limoneira  Co.  for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1910: 


RESOURCES. 


Real  estate 

Orchard 

Jap  house 

Ranch  buildings 

Coring  plant 

Packing  plant 

Pump  works ..•• 

Reservoir 

Spray  plant 

Boxes,  value  of  boxes  and  shook  on  hand , 

Coal,  value  of  coal  on  hand 

Gam  wood,  value  of  wood  on  hand 

Horse  feed,  value  of  feed  on  hand 

Provisions,  value  of  provisions  on  hand . . 

Wraps 

Implements 

Packing-house  equipment 

Frost  plant .* 

Lemon  trays. 

Horses  and  cows  (6  horses  and  4  cows) 

Accounts  receivable 

Gash  on  hand 

Thermal  Belt  Water  Co. ,  stock 

Lemons,  value  of  fruit  on  band 

Mules  (30  mules) 

Omaha  office,  expenses 

Omaha  office,  furniture 

Omaha  office,  capital 

Fenugreek. 


Office  property,  office  building 

Cottages,  two  cottages  for  workmen 

Foy*s  expense,  salary  and  telegrams . . . 

Fumigating  plant,  tents 

Office  furniture,  local  office 

Irrigation  system,  pipe  line 

Nursery  trees,  lemon  trees 

New  Jap  house,  dermitory 

Spraying,  value  of  supplies  on  hand . . . 
Walnut  Dags,  value  of  sacks  on  hand.. . 

Bills  receivable 

Walnut  house 

Orchard  work,  blacksmithing  supplies. 
Tile  drainage,  tile  lines  walnut  orchard 


OLIVE  LANDS  ACCOUNT. 

Lemon  land,  cost  of  preparing  land,  planting  and  caring  for  new  lemon  or- 
chards  

Hay  account,  value  of  insurance  on  hay 

Cattle  account,  inventory  value 

Bones  and  mules,  value  of  same,  00  head - 

Wood  account,  value  of  same 

Olive  lands  expense,  value  of  insurance  on  buildings 

Implements,  value  of  same 

Treasury  bonds,  executed  but  unsold 

Irrigation  system ,  pipe  line 

Olive  lands  ranch 

Olive  lands  horse  feed,  hay  on  hand 

Miller  ranch,  labor  on  lease 

Track  ranch ,  value  of  same 

Track  ranch,  hogs,  inventory 

Track  ranch,  hay.  Inventory 

Track  ranch,  corn,  inventory 

Track  ranch,  improvements 

Track  ranch,  implements 

Track  ranch,  horses  and  mules  (11  horses  and  5  mules) 

Fertilizing,  value  of  fertilizer  on  hand 

Range  stock 

Horse  feed,  value  of  feed  on  hand 

Track  ranch,  potatoes,  inventory  valne 

Track  ranch,  cottage,  value  of  same 

Track  ranch,  drain-tile  system,  cost  of  drain-tile  lines 

Track  ranch,  wood,  inventory  value,... 


1008 


$82,266.00 

101,908.14 

3,288.55 

14,354.43 

372.68 

16,132.81 

1,787.80 

007.78 

707.63 

3,063.14 

4,488.17 

97.50 

1,026.86 

136.30 

43a  05 

3,462.76 

3,677.87 

1,558.87 

815.05 

839.40 

7,628.26 

3,615.84 

74,949.00 

6.681.50 

6,038.55 

1,596.08 

344.81 

500.00 

720.00 

9,615.23 

1,373.01 

1,121.60 

151.78 

931.50 

4,324.65 

14,388.39 

3,748.04 

73.00 


15,206.40 
5,872.00 


15,852.62 

2,975.00 

225.00 

6,029.95 

2,206.00 


5,206.45 

110,000.00 

21,963.71 

401,908.84 


372.39 
25,611.15 

2,175.00 
192.00 
825.00 
261.69 
758.00 

1,985.00 
180.00 

1,588.00 

1,000.00 


1,000,967.23 


1909 


$82,266.00 

101,900.14 
11,003.62 
15,394.63 


17,990.91 

1,787.80 

907.78 

636.87 

6,104.53 

3, 64a  00 

1,525.00 

118.40 

816.00 

3,271.83 

3,251.77 

1,418.38 

777.56 

1,309.40 

11.345.40 

1,548.69 

74,949.00 

7,932.50 

5,209.70 

1,159.44 

310.33 

750.00 

325.00 

9,615.23 

1,373.01 

866.15 

136.70 

971.49 

7,949.70 


461.36 

427.60 

15,000.00 

5,872.00 

89.50 

461.84 


39,692.61 

525.15 

196.66 

10,616.77 

1,41260 

122.60 

6, 48$.  66 

110,000.00 

25,476.86 

404,478.12 

2,800.00 


K,  611. 16 
780.00 
168.00 
376.00 

4,324.16 
997.20 

2,272.50 
942.00 

3,425.00 


640.00 
1,482.54 
2,374.03 

626.00 


1,045,043.42 
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1906 

1909 

Patt-up  capital 

LIABILITIES. 

1224,622.00 

14,470.45 

13,600.00 

264,374.78 

484,000.00 

S224. 622. 00 

A^wontff  myahta 

4.659.88 

Bflb  payable 

8ui  plus  account 

331.861.54 

OUto  lamb  bonds 

484.000.00 

• 

1,000,967.23 

1,046,043.42 

CASH   STATEMENT. 

Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1, 1909 $3,615.84 

Received  from  all  sources  during  year 577, 152.  68 

Paid  out  on  good  and  sufficient  vouchers,  on  file  in  this 

office 579,219.83 

Cash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1910 1,548.69 


$580,  768.  52 


580,  768.  52 


STATEMENT  OF  LOSS  AND  GAIN. 

From  Limoneira  ranch  proper  and  Track  ranch,  received 
from  all  sources: 
Commission  received  upon  walnuts  sold  for  Saticoy  Wal- 
nut Association 573.  45 

Rentals  received  from  rent  of  Japanese  dormitories  and 

laborers'  cottage •. 1, 083.  00 

Beans,  gain  on  same  for  1909 583.  06 

Discount,  cash  discount  on  monthly  bills 269.  59 

Gumwood,  gain  on  same  for  1909 705.  50 

Miller  ranch,  gain  on  same  for  1909 1, 254.  21 

Office  rentals,  gain  on  same 875.  28 

Thorpe  lease,  gain  on  same  for  1909 3, 585. 11 

Rebates  and  allowances  received  from  payment  of 
claims  against  railroads  for  damages  due  to  their  neg- 
ligence   1,275.71 

Lemons,  gain  on  same  (before  deducting  orchard  costs).  242, 955. 58 

Range  stock,  gain  on  same 1, 208. 09 

Track  Ranch  beets,  gain  on  same 141. 31 

Track  Ranch  beans 361.75 

Walnuts,  gain  on  same 7,006.55 

Total 261,878.19 

Items  of  expense  and  loss  from  Limoneira  Ranch  proper  and 
from  Track  Ranch: 

Fertilising,  cost  of  same  for  1909 15, 106. 13 

Frost  plant,  15  per  cent  deterioration 250.29 

Frost-protection  expense,  cost  for  year 2, 023.  60 

Fumigating  plant,  15  per  cent  deterioration 15. 08 

Horses,  10  per  cent  deterioration 145.00 

Implements,  15  per  cent  deterioration 577. 38 

Interest 1,417.33 

Mules,  10  per  cent  deterioration  and  loss  of  one  mule. .  828. 85 

Lemon  picking,  cost  for  1909 28,818.18 

Orchard  work,  cost  of  pruning,  ungating,  and  cultivat- 
ing orchards 26,483.72 

Office  furniture,  10  per  cent  deterioration 107. 94 

Provisions,  cost  of  boarding  men  in  excess  of  50  cents  per 

day  charged  to  various  expense  accounts 978. 85 

Packing-house  equipment,  deterioration 695. 26 

Packing  plant,  deterioration 809. 82 

Sprayings  cost  to  1909 5,445.67 
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Items  of  expense  and  loss  from  Limoneira  Ranch  proper  and 
from  Track  Ranch — Continued. 

Spray  plant,  10  per  cent  deterioration $70. 76 

Taxes  for  1909  and  1910 2, 220. 01 

Care  and  repair,  cost  of  keeping  buildings  and  machin- 
ery in  repair 2, 995. 93 

Fumigating  expense,  cost  for  1909 482. 35 

Expense— Bookkeeping,  watchman,  insurance  on 
buildings,  office  supplies,  telephone  rentals,  and 
sundry  other  general  expense  items 5, 194. 63 

Track  Ranch  implements,  10  per  cent  deterioration . . .  110. 80 

Track  Ranch  horses  and  mules,  10  per  cent  deterio- 
ration    252. 50 

Track  Ranch  expense,  general  expense  items 749.  73 

Track  Ranch  hogs,  loss  for  1909 393.47 

Track  Ranch  potatoes,  loss  for  1909 61.08 

Track  Ranch  horse  feed,  cost  of  horse  feed  in  excess  of 
amount  charged  to  other  expense  accounts 1, 262. 02 

Total $97,496.38 

Net  profit  from  Limoneira  Ranch  proper  and  from  Track  

Ranch  for  year  1909 164,381.81 

Statement  of  loss  and  gain  from  Olivelands  Ranch: 
Received  from  all  sources- - 

Olivelands  hay,  gain  for  1909 3, 886. 31 

Olivelands  walnuts,  gain  for  1909 30, 386. 47 

Olivelands  olive  orchard,  gain  for  1909 11. 30 

Total 34,284.08 

Items  of  expense  and  loss  from  Olivelands  Ranch — 

Expense,  chore  man  and  general  expense  items 2, 719. 83 

Provisions,  cost  of  boarding  men  in  excess  of  50  cents 

per  day  charged  to  other  accounts 436. 08 

Horses  and  mules,  10  per  cent  deterioration 1, 179. 53 

Implements,  10  per  cent  deterioration 964. 15 

Repairs  to  machinery  and  tools 366. 13 

Bond  interest  for  the  year  1909 22,440.00 

Taxes  for  1909  and  1910 3,073.41 

Total 31,179.13 

Net  profit  from  Olivelands  Ranch  for  year  1909 3, 104. 95 

Total  net  gain 167,486.76 

Comparative  statement  of  accounts  in  resources  and  liabilities  for  the  years  1908  and  1909. 

Received  from  all  sources: 

Income  for  the  year  1909 $167, 486. 76 

Curing  plant,  this  account  closed  to  ranch  buildings 372. 68 

Spray  plant,  10  per  cent  charged  for  deterioration 70. 76 

Coal,  value  of  same  less  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 848. 17 

Gum  wood,  value  of  same  less  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 97. 50 

Provisions,  value  of  same  less  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 17. 90 

Wraps,  value  of  same  less  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 114. 05 

Implements,  value  of  same  less  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909,  10  per  cent 

deterioration 190. 93 

Packing-house  equipment,  deterioration 426. 10 

Frost  plant,  15  per  cent  charged  off 140. 49 

Lemon  trays,  a  few  trays  sold  Teague  &  McKevett  Co 37. 50 

Cash  on  hand,  less  than  on  Jan.  1{  1909 2, 067. 15 

Mules,  loss  of  one  mule  and  deterioration 828. 85 

Omaha  office  expense,  less  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 436.64 

Omaha  office  furniture,  10  per  cent  deterioration 34. 48 

Fenugreek,  value  of  same  less  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 395.00 

Foy  expense,  less  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 255.45 

Fumigating  plant,  10  per  cent  charged  off 15.08 
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Received  from  all  sources— Continued. 

Nursery  trees,  this  account  closed  to  Olivelands  lemon  lands $14, 388.  SO 

New  Jap  house,  this  account  closed  to  Japanese  dormitory 3, 748. 04 

Bills  receivable,  less  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 206. 40 

Olivelands  hay.  value  of  same  less  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 2, 449. 85 

Olivelands  cattle,  value  of  same  less  than  on  Jan.  1 ,  1 909 28. 35 

Olivelands  wood,  value  of  same  less  ti  an  on  Jan.  1,  1909 793.  50 

Miller  Ranch,  less  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 372.39 

Track  Ranch  hogs,  value  of  same  less  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 1, 395. 00 

Track  Ranch  hay,  value  of  same  less  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 24. 00 

Track  Ranch  corn,  value  of  same  less  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 450. 00 

Track  Ranch  horse  feed,  value  of  same  less  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 1, 000. 00 

198, 691. 41 

Paid  out  for  improvements  and  otherwise  accounted  for  as  follows: 

Dividends,  division  Nos.  54  to  63,  both  inclusive 100, 000. 00 

Japanese  dormitory,  one  new  dormitory  built  during  year  and  all 

Jap  house"  accounts  closed  to  this  account 7, 715. 07 

Ranch  buildings,  additions  to  same  during  the  year 1, 040. 10 

Packing  plant,  addition  to  packing  house 1, 858. 10 

Boxes,  value  of  same  more  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 3, 041. 39 

Horse  feed,  value  of  same  more  than  Jan.  1.  1909 498. 14 

Horses  and  cows,  two  horees  and  two  cows  purchased  durir.g  year 470. 00 

Accounts  receivable,  more  than  on  Jan.  1, 1909 3, 717. 14 

Lemons,  value  of  fruit  on  hand  more  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 1, 251. 00 

Omaha  office  capital,  more  than  on  Jan.  1, 1909 250. 00 

Irrigation  syBtem,  additions  to  pipe-line  system 3, 625. 05 

Spraying,  value  of  material  on  hand  more  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 388. 35 

Walnut  bags,  value  of  packs  and  labels  on  hand 427.  60 

Orchard  work,  value  of  blacksmithine  supplies  on  hand 89.  50 

Tile  drainage,  tile  lines  in  walnut  orchards 461.  84 

Olivelands  lemon  lands,  cost  of  preparing  land,  of  trees,  of  planting  and 

caring  for  new  lemon  orchards 24, 339. 99 

Olivelands  horses  and  mules,  value  of  same  more  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 .  .  4, 585. 82 
Olivelands  expense,  estimated  value  of  unexpired  insurance  on  build- 
ings   122.50 

Olivelands  implements,  value  of  same  more  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 257. 10 

Olivelands  irrigation  system,  additions  to  pipe  lines 3, 512. 15 

Olivelands  ranch,  increase  by  cost  of  clearing  and  grading 2, 569. 28 

Olivelands  horse  feed,  more  than  on  Jan.  1, 1909 2, 800. 00 

Track  Ranch  improvements,  cost  of  filling,  clearing,  and  grading  land  dur- 
ing the  year 4, 062. 46 

Track  Ranch  implements,  more  than  on  Jan.  1, 1909 239. 20 

Track  Ranch  horses  and  mules,  more  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 337. 50 

Fertilizing,  value  of  fertilizer  more  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 762. 00 

Ranee  stock,  value  of  same  more  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 1, 837. 00 

Track  Ranch  potatoes,  value  of  potatoes  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1910 540. 00 

Track  Ranch  cottage,  built  during  the  year 1, 482.  54 

Track  Ranch  drain  tile  system,  constructed  during  year 2, 374. 03 

Track  Ranch  wood,  value  of  same  on  Jan.  1, 1910 525. 00 

Accounts  payable,  less  than  on  Jan.  1, 1909 9, 910. 57 

Bills  payable,  less  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 13, 500. 00 

Orchard,  cost  of  few  lemon  and  walnut  trees  planted 61. 00 

Office  furniture,  value  of  same  more  than  on  Jan.  1,  1909 39. 99 

Total 198,691.41 

Statistics  and  items  of  general  information. 

The  distribution  of  lemons  produced  by  the  company  during  1909  was  about  the 
same  as  in  1908 — 80  per  cent  of  the  fruit  being  sold  in  eastern  and  southern  markets 
and  20  per  cent  to  coast  markets. 

Dividends  paid  to  the  stockholders  during  1S09 $100, 000. 00 

Dividends  paid  to  the  stockholders  during  1908 $100, 000. 00 

Dividends  paid  to  the  stockholders  during  1907 $140,000.00 
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Average  price  per  car  f.  o.  b.  Santa  Paula,  received  for  lemons  shipped 

by  the  company  during  1909,  about $930. 00 

Average  price  per  car  in  1908 $803. 00 

Average  price  per  car  in  1907 II,  290. 00 

Average  price  per  car  in  1906 $1, 190. 33 

Number  of  boxes  of  lemons  shipped  hi  1909 boxes. .  114, 767 

Number  of  boxes  of  lemons  shipped  in  1908 do 104, 528 

Number  of  boxes  of  lemons  shipped  in  i907 do 79, 046 

Number  of  boxes  of  lemons  shipped  in  1906 do 68, 506 

Cost  of  marketing  the  company's  lemons  in  Eastern  and  Middle 
West  markets  in  1909,  through  H.  D.  Foy,  our  general  eastern  agent, 
was,  per  box,  3.965  cents.  Cost  of  marketing,  same  agency,  in  1908, 
4.125  cents.  Cost  of  marketing,  same  agency,  in  1907,  5.413  cents. 
Cost  of  marketing,  same  agency,  in  1906,  5.198  cents. 

Prices  have  ruled  better  this  year  than  during  1908.    The  market 
was  unusually  good  during  July  and  again  in  October.    The  aver- 
age price  received  for  all  fruit  shipped  during  the  year  was  about 
12.77  per  box  f.  o.  b.  Santa  Paula. 
The  packing  house  cost  of  handling  a  box  of  lemons  in  1909,  including 

washing,  grading,  sorting,  and  packing,  was  (average) ...  — 38.  539  eta. 

The  average  cost  of  each  box  in  which  our  lemons  were  shipped  in  1909, 

was #. 15.  795  cte. 

The  average  cost  for  wraps  to  pack  each  box  of  lemons  shipped  during 

1909,  was 5. 571  cte. 

Making  total  (average)  packing-house  charges  per  box 59. 905  cte. 

Our  books  show  the  (average)  orchard  cost  of  producing  a  box  of  lemons 
(a  packed  box),  including  cost  of  cultivation, pruning,  irrigating,  epray- 

in£,  fertilizing,  picking,  and  frost  protection,  to  be 67.  860  cts. 

Making  the  average  cost  (direct  labor  and  material  costs  only)  per  packed 

box  of  lemons,  ready  for  shipment  (in  1909) $1 .  27765 

Average  cost  for  1908  (same  basis)  was 1. 31433 

Average  cost  for  1907  (same  basis)  was 1. 21809 

However,  the  fact  should  be  remembered  that  the  above  costs  do  not  represent  the 
actual  and  complete  cost  of  a  box  of  lemons,  because  taxes,  deteriorations,  cost  of 
bookkeeping,  and  maintenance  of  office,  and  other  general  expense  items  incident  to 
and  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business  are  not  included  in  the  costs  as 
above  specified.  It  will,  therefore,  be  readily  seen  that  the  actual  and  complete  cost  of 
producing  a  box  of  lemons  ready  for  shipment  would  be  considerably  greater  than  the 
amounts  above  mentioned. 

The  company  produced  and  shipped  during  the  year  1909  about  267}  tons  of  English 
walnuts.  Of  this  amount  Oliveiands  Ranch  produced  about  192 f  tons.  All  the 
walnuts  were  sold  at  full  association  prices,  and  gave  excellent  satisfaction  to  our 
trade.  Owing  to  a  shortage  in  our  crop  and  to  the  unusually  large  demand  for  our 
walnuts  we  were  able  to  fill  only  about  55  per  cent  of  our  orders.  A  lithographed  cloth 
label  was  placed  upon  all  of  our  walnut  bags  this  year.  These  labels  add  considerably 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  sacks,  and  it  is  thought  will  assist  materially  in  advertising 
the  extra  fine  quality  and  gradine  of  Limoneira  walnuts. 

Number  of  Limoneira  ($1,000)  bonds  actually  sold  and  outstanding,  374. 

Six  years  ago  the  Limoneira  Co.  purchased  an  unexpired  lease  upon  the  Thorpe 
Ranch  (a  125-acre  walnut  grove),  paying  $10,000  for  the  assignment  of  the  lease. 
Now  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  our  books  show  that  the  company  has  made  a  net 
profit  upon  it  of  $12,987.50  over  and  above  the  original  cost  of  $10,000. 

Statement  of  the  company1 s  net  profits  for  the  past  eight  years. 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1902 $24, 756. 81 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1903 31,673.41 

Total  net  profit  for  the  vear  1904 43,995.53 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1905 135, 545. 40 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1906 200,757.49 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1907 240, 110. 30 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1908 123,904.43 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1909 167,486.76 

Respectfully  submitted. 

N.  W.  Blanc  hard,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
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Brief  on  Lemons  Submitted  by  G.  Dominici,  Frank  Zero,  and  Carl  Braun, 

Committee,  Harrison  Osborne,  Counsel. 

To  the  honorable  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Bouse, 

The  undersigned  are  a  committee  appointed  by  the  importers  of  lemons  to  lay  before 
your  honorable  body  the  facts  concerning  the  lemon  industry. 

Lemons  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  1}  cents  per  pound  under  paragraph  277  of  the  present 
tariff.  We  recommend  that  lemons  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  basing  our  recommenda- 
tion upon  the  following  summary  of  facts,  which  are  proven  in  this  brief  largely  by 
statements  and  testimony  from  California  sources. 

First.  Of  the  lemons  consumed  in  the  United  States  about  50  per  cent  are  imported. 
It  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  to  import  lemons  in  large  quantities 
for  10  to  15  years  longer.  At  the  end  of  that  time  California  claims  it  can  raise  enough 
lemons  to  supply  the  American  consumption,  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 

Second.  California  has  the  advantage  of  a  through  rate  of  84  cents  per  box  from 
California  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  right  of  diversion. 

Third.  As  the  foreign  lemon  moves  inland  from  the  coast  it  bears  the  burden  of 
local  freight  rates,  which  gives  an  additional  protection  to  the  California  lemon  against 
the  foreign  lemon  equal  to  the  freight  rates. 

Fourth.  California  lemons  sell  for  a  higher  price  than  imported  lemons,  which  gives 
an  added  protection  to  the  California  lemon. 

Fifth.  The  difference  at  New  York  City  in  favor  of  California  will  be  increased  on 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the  difference  between  the  present  railroad  rate 
from  California  and  the  water  rate  when  lemons  are  shipped  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Sixth.  California  lemons  at  the  present  time  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  City  at 
a  less  cost  per  box  than  can  the  foreign  lemons  without  the  payment  of  duty. 

Seventh.  California  demands  and  receives  the  highest  price  for  its  lemons  in  the 
sections  of  the  United  States  where  the  foreign  lemons  can  not  compete. 

Eighth.  The  prices  of  lemons  east  of  the  Mississippi  are  lower  than  the  prices  of 
lemons  west  of  the  Mississippi  solely  by  reason  of  the  competition  of  foreign  lemons. 

Ninth.  The  present  duty  on  lemons  compels  the  American  people  to  pay  a  bounty 
to  the  Lemon  Trust  of  California  of  over  $2,000,000  a  year  in  addition  to  raising  the 
price  of  a  necessity  of  life  and  imposing  a  needless  and  unnecessary  burden  on  the 
American  people  in  order  to  benefit  six  or  seven  counties  in  southern  California. 

From  the  American  standpoint  there  are  two  basic  underlying  questions: 
First.  How  many  lemons  do  the  American  people  consume? 
Second.  From  what  sources  are  the  lemons  supplied? 

CONSUMPTION. 

The  consumption  of  lemons  in  the  United  States  has  increased  rapidly  from  year  to 
year,  and  in  1908  was  given  by  the  Californians  as  12,000  carloads,  of  which  California 
supplied  5,000  carloads  and  7,000  were  imported.  (Speech  of  Senator  Flint  of  Cali- 
fornia on  floor  of  Senate  on  May  29, 1909,  Cong.  Rec.,  No.  65,  vol.  44.) 

The  rapid  increase  in  consumption  of  lemons  in  the  United  States  is  also  shown  by 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Call,  counsel  for  the  Californians,  made  before  this  committee 
in  190S  (hearings,  Schedule  G,  pp.  3983-3986): 

"I  think  the  consumption  of  lemons  Tin  the  United  States)  has  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  population  has  increased.  We  are  now  producing  only  one-third  of 
the  lemon  consumption  of  the  country.  We  produced  the  Bame  amount  about  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  about  one-third. 

"We  have  increased  to  some  extent  our  production,  but  the  increase  has  only  equaled 
the  increase  in  consumption  in  this  country.'1 

It  is  also  shown  by  trie  following  extract  from  the  brief  (p.  3)  filed  with  this  com- 
mittee in  November,  1908,  by  the  Citrus  Protective  League  of  California: 

"While  the  production  of  California  lemons  has  increased  during  the  past  10  years, 
the  percentage  of  home-grown  fruit  consumed  in  the  United  States  has  not  materially 
increased." 

The  present  consumption  of  lemons  by  the  American  people  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures  prepared  by  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchange,  giving  the  amount  of 
lemons  imported  into  the  United  States  and  lemons  shipped  from  California  from  1900 
to  1912.    Years  are  figured  from  November  1  to  October  31. 
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Consumption  of  lemons  in  United  States  from  1900  to  19  It. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

i 


Imports 

Shipments 

from 

from 

Italy. 

California. 

Boxes. 

Boxes. 

2,130,000 

451,500 

1,961.000 

912,300 

2,341,000 

876,000 

2.179.500 

826.500 

2,325.500 

868,000 

1,693.000 

1,333,500 

2,202,500 

1,182,200 

2.485.500 

1,097,300 

2.208.500 

1,585.000 

1,903,000 

1,914,500 

2.100.500 

1,531,500 

1.831.000 

2.272,500 

1,711,500 

2,003,000 

Total. 


Boxes. 

2,581.500 

2.873.300 

3, 217.  COO 

3.006.000 

3,193.500 

3,026,500 

3,384,700 

3,582.800 

3.793,500 

3,877.500 

3.632  000 

4,103,500 

3,714.500 


SOURCES  OP  SUPPLY. 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Call,  counsel  for  the  Californians  in  suit  3000  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  (a  suit  brought  by  the  Californians  against  the  railroads 
to  lower  the  freight  rate  on  lemons1),  states  the  sources  of  supply;  which  for  this  country 
are  shown  to  be  Italy  and  southern  California. 

"With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  lemon  industry,  I  want  to  say  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  commission,  the  lemon  industry  is  quire  different  from  the  orange  industry. 
We  talk  of  them  together  as  citrus  fruits,  but  the  conditions  surrounding  them  are  quite 
different.  The  lemon  tree  is  a  wonderfully  sensitive  tree.  There  are  only  two  places 
on  earth  where  lemons  are  raised  commercially.  One  is  California  and  the  otner  is 
on  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  down  on  the  low  part  of  the  boot  of  Italy.  Both  places 
produce  them.  Florida  produces  a  few  boxes,  enough  for  home  use  and  maybe  occa- 
sionally a  little  for  outside,  but  not  any  in  commercial  quantities.  Spain  and  Aus- 
tralia produce  a  few,  but  the  onlv  places  where  they  are  produced  for  the  consumption 
of  the  world  are  on  the  island  of  Sicily  and  in  southern  California. 


CONCLUSIONS  PROM  STATUS  OP  SUPPLY  AND   DEMAND  IN   UNITED  STATB8. 

It  has  been  established  by  the  testimony  of  the  Californians  themselves  that  the 
demand  for  lemons  in  increasing  rapidly  from  year  to  year;  that  California  produces 
enough  lemons  to  supply  about  one-half  of  the  present  demand  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  increased  further  demands. 

If  California  contains  enough  land  suitable  for  growing  lemons  to  supply  the  entire 
demand  of  the  United  States  (of  which  there  is  serious  question,  as  will  be  shown 
later)  it  will  be  a  number  of  years  before  California  can  raise  enough  lemons  to  supply 
the  demand,  10  to  15  years  being  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  time  that  would  be 
required,  as  it  takes  from  8  to  10  years  to  grow  a  full-bearing  lemon  tree. 

During  this  period  of  from  10  to  15  years  America  has  got  to  import  lemons  to  sup- 
ply the  shortage  caused  by  its  own  limited  production.  Unless  relief  is  given  the 
importers  of  lemons  from  the  exorbitant  and  practically  prohibitive  duty  now  placed 
on  them  by  the  United  States  Government  the  importations  will  cease,  and  the 
American  people  will  be  confronted  with  a  shortage  in  this  necessity  of  life  and  the 
consequent  high  prices. 

The  fact  that  lemon  importations  will  cease  unless  this  relief  is  given  is  absolutely 
demonstrated  by  copies  of  the  account*  of  six  of  the  leading  firms  of  importers  of 
lemons  into  this  country,  four  of  them  located  at  the  city  of  New  York  and  two  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  the  two  largest  ports  of  entry  for  lemons,  which  show  every  impor- 
tation made  by  these  importers  for  the  periods  covered  by  the  statements  which  are 
filed  with  this  brief.  These  statements  give  the  cost  of  importing  lemons  in  detail, 
from  the  cost  of  purchasing  lemons  in  Sicily  to  the  price  at  which  lemons  are  sold 
at  New  York  or  New  Orleans,  and  show  the  profit  or  loss  on  each  importation  of  lem- 
ons, both  by  the  shipment  and  by  the  box. 
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A  recapitulation  of  these  six  statements  is  given  in  the  following  table,  the  unit 
being  by  the  box: 


Date. 

Quantity. 

Average 

purchase 

cost. 

Ocean 

freight, 

duty,  and 

all  other 

charges. 

Total  cost 

at  New 

York. 

Average 
selling 
price. 

Loss. 

Total  loss. 

New  York: 

Jnly,  1911-1912 

August,  1911-1912.. 

July.  1911-1912 

Do 

49,812 
56,596 
61,390 
87,903 

44,044 
18,408 
15,534 
33,729 

SI.  96 
1.865 
1.89 
1.89 

1.71 
1.65 
1.33 
1.29 

SI.  795 
1.785 
1.81 
1.79 

1.52 
1.80 
1.21 
1.256 

S3. 755 
3.65 
3.70 
3.68 
At  New 
Orleans. 
3.23 
3.45 
2.54 
2.546 

$2,905 
2.87 
3.07 
2.75 

2.60 
3.09 
2.64 
2.378 

SO.  85 
.78 
.63 
.93 

.63 
.36 
1.10 
.168 

$42,492.81 
44,038.52 
38.938.47 
82,891.52 

New  Orleans: 

July.  1911-1912  . .  . 
Do 

36,054.64 
7,784.96 

12,453.41 
3,613.92 

August,  1908-1909. . 
Do 

>  Profit. 

The  four  statements  of  the  New  York  importers  show  that  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  each  report  each  firm's  business  resulted  in  a  loss.  The  trannaction  of  the 
two  New  Orleans  houses  show  that  both  houses  made  a  loss  from  July,  1911,  to  July, 
1912;  and  from  August,  1908,  to  1909,  one  house  made  a  loss  and  one  made  a  small 
profit. 

In  considering  the  lemon  industry  from  the  American  standpoint  it  is  necessary 
to  review  the  situation  both  in  Italy  and  in  southern  California,  the  two  sources  of 
supply  of  lemons  for  the  American  people. 

ITALIAN   LEMON  INDU8TBY. 

Italy  is  the  center  of  the  lemon  industry  of  the  world,  producing  about  10,000,000 
boxes  of  lemons  annually,  or  32,050  carloads.  In  1911,  7,650  carloads  were  imported 
into  the  United  States  besides  supplying  the  world's  demand  for  lemons,  with  tne  ex- 
ception of  the  small  amount  raised  in  Spain,  spoken  of  above,  and  the  50  per  cent  of 
the  American  consumption  supplied  by  the  California  growers,  supplemented  by 
the  small  amount  furnished  for  local  consumption  by  the  Florida  growers.  Neither 
the  American  people  nor  the  importers  of  lemons  into  the  United  States  are  inter- 
ested or  concerned  with  the  cost  of  growing  lemons  in  Italy;  but  both  the  American 
people  and  the  importers  of  lemons  are  vitally  interested  in  the  price  that  the  importer 
of  lemons  into  the  United  States  is  obliged  to  pay  the  Italian  grower  for  the  lemons 
to  be  imported  into  the  United  States.  This  price  is  fixed  by  competition  between 
the  importers  of  lemons  to  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  While  the  cost  of 
growing  lemons  in  Italy  is  therefore  immaterial,  we  submit  and  file  with  this  state- 
ment a  report  procured  from  Mr.  Nicolo  Marasa,  one  of  the  most  eminent  pomologists 
of  Italy.  The  report  speaks  for  itself  and  shows  the  inaccuracies  of  the  statements 
made  at  the  tariff  hearings  in  1908  and  1909  by  the  California  interests  as  to  the  cost 
of  producing  lemons  in  Italy. 

In  considering  these  reports  it  must  be  remembered  "the  majority  of  Italian 
lemon  groves* contains  not  more  than  a  few  trees  or  a  few  acres  at  most."  (Powell, 
Italian  Le*.H)n  Industry.)  The  trees  are  planted  much  closer  together  than  they 
are  in  California,  which  is  very  important  when  estimating  the  cost  of  production, 
as  is  shown  by  this  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Tnolo,  the  chief  witness  for 
the  Californians  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  producing  lemons  in  Italy  and  the 
United  States: 

"A  large  part  of  the  labor  on  the  ranches  in  California  is  done  by  machinery,  while 
in  Italy  it  is  done  by  hand  labor;  and  while  a  great  deal  cheaper  rates  are  paid  for 
labor  tne  number  of  laborers  is  so  increased  as  to  cost  the  importer  as  much  per  box 
as  a  box  of  California  lemons. 

"As  the  foreign  groves  aie  in  very  small  tracts  and  on  account  of  so  much  hand 
labor,  the  grove  owners  in  Europe  do  not  make  large  profits.  The  grower  in  Califor- 
nia with  10  acres  or  more  of  lemons  has  a  good  income,  which  is  now  assured  by  the 
customs  duty,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  the  importers  to  compete  with  except 
in  small  territory  near  the  seaboard  cities." 
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AMERICAN   LEMON  INDUSTRY. 

The  following  extract  from  Status  of  American  Lemon  Industry,  pages  343-344, 
by  G.  Harold  Powell,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  eives  a  clear 
statement  of  the  conditions  that  existed  in  trie  lemon  industry  of  southern  Califor- 
nia in  its  early  days,  as  well  as  showing  the  remarkable  progress  made  up  to  1907, 
the  date  of  publication  of  this  article: 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  industry  there  were  no  precedents  to  follow  that  were 
applicable  to  the  handling  of  the  lemon  in  California.  The  pioneer  growers  made 
many  mistakes.  Each  step  forwa/d  in  the  culture  of  the  groves  and  in  the  handling 
and  shipment  of  the  fruit  was  gained  by  costly  experience.  Groves  were  located 
ill  unsuitable  places,  on  frosty  areas,  on  uncongenial  soils,  in  localities  dependent 
upon  an  inadequate  supply  of  irrigation  water,  or  on  soil  that  was  overcharged  with 
alkali.  The  growers  had  to  learn  about  the  handling  of  the  soil,  the  irrigation  and 
fertilizing  of  the  cropland  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  by  cover  crops  and  other 
sources  of  humus.  The  methods  of  pruning  have  only  recently  begun  to  emerge 
from  a  chaotic  condition.  The  losses  from  decay  until  recently  were  so  large  and 
so  universally  expected  that  the  California  lemon  was  generally  supposed  to  have 
poor  keeping  qualities,  and  dealers  were  cautious  about  handling  the  fruit.  The 
industry  hecame  so  depressed  that  10  years  ago  many  of  the  groves  were  top-worked 
to  oranges. 

"  These  conditions,  however,  are  gradually  changing.  The  California  lemon 
growers  are  men  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  are  in  close  touch  with  the  devel- 
opments of  agricultural  science.  They  are  continually  learning  more  about  the 
requirements  of  the  soil  and  of  the  trees.  They  handle  the  fruit  with  more  care 
and  skill  than  is  bestowed  on  any  other  orchard  crop  of  this  country  and  are  devel- 
oping successful  methods  of  curing  and  of  holding  the  fruit.  The  decay  in  lemons 
that  are  handled  properly  is  a  less  important  factor  than  formerly.  The  most  crit- 
ical dealer  and  the  consumer  both  have  confidence  in  the  best  brands  of  the  fruit. 
An  energetic  organized  marketing  policy  has  replaced  the  former  unsatisfactory 
methods  of  disposing  of  the  fruit.  Special  concessions  in  freight  rates  have  been 
made  by  the  railroads  as  a  stimulus  to  the  industry,  and  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  culture,  of  handling,'  and  of  shipment  that  are  not  well  understood  are  being 
studied  by  State  and  Federal  investigators,  in  cooperation  with  some  of  the  most 
progressive  growers  and  shippers. 

"  As  a  result  of  the  recent  progress  in  the  industry,  the  demand  for  the  best  brands 
of  California  lemons  is  greater  than  the  present  supply.  The  area  of  groves  is  extend- 
ing considerably,  though  more  slowly  than  the  growers  desire,  as  the  nurserymen 
have  not  been  a"ble  to  supply  the  demand  for  trees  during  the  last  two  or  three  yean, 
their  propagation  having  been  almost  abandoned  when  the  business  was  in  the 
most  depressed  stage.  At  that  time  trees  were  sold  at  10  to  20  cents  apiece;  but  in 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1907,  following  three  years  of  unusually  high  profits,  all 
available  trees  in  the  State  were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  75  cents  to  $1.60  each. 
It  will  be  several  years  before  the  product  of  the  recent  plantings  increases  the  total 
supply  of  fruit  to  any  considerable  extent. n 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS   IN   CALIFORNIA. 

As  to  the  present  situation  in  southern  California  we  will  take  the  statements  of 
Mr.  B.  A.  Woodford,  the  general  manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  in  his 
testimony  given  in  case  3000  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 

"The  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  is  composed  primarily  of  some  5.000 
orange  and  lemon  growers  who  unite  themselves  into  some  100  different  associations 
in  the  producing  territory,  who  pick  and  pack  the  fruit  and  put  it  upon  the  car.  These 
associations  are  for  the  most  part  united  into  a  district  composed  of  those  who  are  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  and  this  district  is  denominated  the  district  exchange,  of  which 
there  are  14.  These  district  exchanges  in  turn  unite  into  the  California  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange,  which  is  the  agent  and  broker  of  its  constituents. 

4 'The  central  office  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  has  handled  the  mar- 
keting problem  as  an  agent  or  broker  for  theae  various  organizations  and  other  matters 
at  times  which  have  come  up  in  connection  with  the  industry,  and  this  central  agency 
furnishes  agencies  throughout  the  country  in  all  the  principal  markets  of  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada  and  London,  England. 

"  This >  association  in  1909  marketed  between  58  and  59  per  cent  of  the  citrus  fruit  of 
California  and  62  per  cent  of  the  California  lemons.  The  average  price  received  for 
1909  marketed  through  the  exchange  was  $2.08  per  box  f.  o.  b.  California;  the  average 
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price  the  year  before  was  $2.02  per  box  f.  o.  b.  California.  This  is  the  price  made  by 
our  concern,  which  comprises  approximately  62  per  cent  of  the  lemon  business. 

"We  ship  lemons  every  montn  in  the  year,  and  I  think  every  day  in  the  year  you 
might  say.  Shipments  are  heavier  in  April,  May,  and  June.  Except  in  a  brief  period 
in  the  fall  when  the  foreign  lemons  are  not  being  imported  in  quantity,  the  price  is  a 
graduated  price,  from  the  West  to  the  East  and  South.  Our  new  crop  marketed  in 
October  and  November  strikes  an  excellent  market  in  New  York  on  account  of  its 
reaching  there  before  the  new  foreign  crop,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and 
for  the  entire  year  as  an  average,  the  highest  prices  are  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  next  highest  prices  in  the  middle  section,  and  the  lowest  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

"That  the  United  States  can  properly  be  divided  in  the  sale  of  lemons  into  three 
neat  districts:  (1)  That  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  (2)  that  territory 
between  the  Mississippi  River  ana  the  Alleghanies,  and  (3)  the  Atlantic  coast  territory, 
extending  around  along  the  Gulf  into  Louisiana  and  eastern  Texas;  and  that  the  prices 
received  in  the  first-named  territory  were  on  the  average  better  than  those  received 
in  the  second-named  territory,  and  that  the  prices  received  in  the  second-named 
territory  were  better  than  those  received  in  the  third  territory,  which  are  extremely 
low.  That  about  half  of  the  California  lemons  are  sold  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  that  of  the  remaining  half  two-thirds  are  sold  in  the  second-named  territory  ana 
one-third  in  the  last-named  territory;  and  that,  generally  speaking,  the  increased  price 
in  western  markets  is  about  the  same  as  the  difference  between  the  freight  rates  on 
California  and  foreign  lemons,  and  that,  taking  the  New  York  price  for  lemons  (which 
governs  the  lemon  markets  in  this  country)  as  the  base,  the  westbound  freight  rate 
from  New  York  generally  determines  the  difference  in  price  between  New  York  and 
interior  points,  tne  same  also  being  true  to  some  extent  from  New  Orleans  north." 

LOWER    LEMON    PRICES    EAST   OF   MISSISSIPPI   CAUSED    BT   FOREIGN   COMPETTTTON. 

"The  fact  that  the  prices  obtained  for  California  lemons  west  of  the  Mississippi  are 
higher  than  the  prices  obtained  for  them  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  result  of  the 
competition  of  the  imported  lemon  is  so  apparent  that  the  brief  of  the  Californians 
m  case  3,000  on  page  36  admits  it  by  stating  that  "this  (the  difference  in  price  from 
west  to  east)  is  obviously  caused  by  the  competition  of  foreign  lemons." 

HISTORY  OF  CALIFORNIA  LEMON  INDUSTRY. 

The  California  lemon  industry  began  about  1880  with  small  plantings  in  California, 
and  has  increased  from  time  to  time  and  may  be  divided,  roughly  speaking,  into  three 
periods:  1880  to  1900,  1900  to  1904,  and  1904  to  the  present  date.  The  first  period 
was  almost  entirely  a  period  of  experiment.  The  producing  of  a  lemon  grove  is  depend- 
ent upon  so  many  varying  conditions  of  soil,  water,  and  climate,  that  it  was  natural 
the  first  few  years  should  be  experimental  and  expensive  years  for  the  growers. 

The  period  from  1900  to  1904  was  still  one  of  experiment,  although  the  principles 
of  lemon  culture  and  the  required  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  were  beginning  to 
be  better  recognized.  During  this  period  and  for  several  years  before  there  was 
begun  the  formation  of  " associations  "  of  lemon  growers.  These  associations  erected 
central  packing  houses,  arranged  to  pick,  pack,  and  ship  the  fruit  of  their  members, 
and  did  in  a  systematic,  thorough,  and  scientific  manner  what  had  been  done  by  the 
small  and  scattered  growers  in  a  crude  and  unsatisfactory  way.  These  associations 
were  formed  into  other  bodies,  such  as  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  which 
controlled  and  marketed  their  fruit,  so  that  order  and  established  system  began  to  be 
universal  throughout  the  lemon  and  orange  industry. 

During  this  period  the  acreage  of  lemon  groves  had  been  increasing.  Then  came  a 
period  of  lack  of  rain,  during  the  years  1902,  1903,  and  1904,  which  demonstrated  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  acreage  had  been  planted  on  unsuitable  ground,  so  that  on 
account  of  drouth,  frost,  or  lack  of  water  many  of  the  groves  were  destroyed. 

The  California  Citrus  Trust  claimed  that  this  was  because  the  groves  were  unprofit- 
able, which  was  true  in  one  sense,  but  not  true  in  another,  because  the  business  itself 
was  profitable,  as  is  proven  from  the  fact  that  during  this  period  of  decrease  in  the 
acreage  of  lemon  groves  the  production  actually  increased,  owing  to  the  new  groves 
that  came  into  bearing  which  were  planted  under  proper  conditions  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  lemons. 

PROSPERITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  INDU8TRY. 

The  prosperity  of  the  California  citrus  trade  is  also  shown  in  the  report  of  General 
Manager  Woodford,  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  dated  August  31, 
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1909,  being  Californians'  Exhibit  No.  19  in  case  3,000.  This  report  gives  the  boxes, 
the  net  amount  received  and  the  average  price  per  box  for  the  five  years  from  1904 
to  1909,  as  follows: 


Season. 


1904 

1906 

1908 

1907 

1908 

Total 


Boxes. 


5,188,511 
4,706,616 
6,149,708 
6,628,644 
8,710,734 


31,383,112 


Net  amount. 


37,124,377.26 
9,936,497.60 
12,268,752.05 
11,753,051.96 
13,956,616.97 


55,039,196.84 


price  per 
box. 


$1.37 
2.11 
2.00 
1.77 
1.00 


L7S 


REPORTS  OF  CALIFORNIANS. 


This  report  comments  on  the  tariff  legislation  of  1909  as  follows: 

"After  two  years  of  getting  ready  and  eight  months  of  continuous  effort,  during  the 
special  season  of  Congress  the  Citrus  Protective  League  was  finally  successful  in  main- 
taining the  1  cent  per  pound  duty  on  oranges,  and  in  getting  an  increase  to  1J  cents 
§er  pound  on  lemons.  This  victory  means  millions  oi  dollars  to  the  citrus-fruit  in- 
ustry  in  California." 

In  a  report  marked  "  confidential, "  made  by  General  Manager  Woodford  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  dated  September  1, 1906,  being 
Exhibit  No.  20  in  case  3,000,  commenting  on  the  sale  of  lemons,  Mr.  Woodford  says: 

''Under  the  cent  a  pound  duty  and  dollar  freight  rate  your  shipments  of  lemons  nave 
become  so  large  that  vou  have  deemed  it  wise  to  establish  a  lemon  sales  department, 
effective  November  1.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  greater  efficiency  and  better 
results  will  follow  this  action,  to  both  lemons  and  oranges;  to  the  former  on  account  of 
the  extra  attention  that  will  be  possible,  the  latter  through  our  orange  sales  managers 
being  relieved  of  the  lemon  business." 

(At  the  time  this  report  was  made  California  was  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on 
lemons  on  the  ground  that  the  lemon  industry  was  at  a  standstill.) 

A  report  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  to  the  California  citrus-fruit 
growers,  dated  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  15, 1910,  which  is  filed  with  this  brief,  says: 

"Realizing  that  an  adjustment  of  the  tariff  was  in  sight,  we  began  more  than  two 
years  ago  in  advance,  through  the  Citrus  Protective  League,  to  prepare  ourselves  to 

Srotect  our  own  interests  in  the  new  tariff  bill  *  *  *  The  result  was  that  the  bill  as 
nally  passed  retains  the  1  cent  per  pound  duty  on  oranges  and  grapefruits  and  carries 
an  increase  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  lemons.  Nearly  a  year  has  passed  since 
this  increased  duty  became  effective,  and  whether  or  not  the  full  amount  of  the  increase 
is  going  to  the  lemon  growers  they  themselves  are  best  able  to  judge.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  the  growers  will  get  this  increase  in  full,  amounting  on  the  present  output  to  some 
1750,000  a  year." 

If  one-half  cent  a  pound  increase  of  dutygivee  the  Californians  a  bonus  of  $750,000 
a  year.  H  cents  duty  gives  them  a  bonus  of  $2,250,000  a  year. 

Rather  a  large-sized  annual  gift  from  the  American  people  to  six  or  seven  counties, 
particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  lemons  are  a  small  product  of  California  com- 
pared to  oranges,  on  which  there  is  a  prohibitive  duty.    This  must  make  the  bounty 
paid  California  on  oranges  much  larger  than  the  bounty  paid  on  lemons. 
This  report,  referring  to  the  distribution  of  cars,  says: 

"The  even  distribution  of  the  fruit,  not  only  so  as  to  keep  a  regular  supply  going 
forward  through  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  also  in  the  markets  themselves  at  any  one 
time,  is  only  possible  through  the  exchange  organization.  Having  a  knowledge  at  all 
times  of  the  destination  of  60  per  cent  of  the  business,  we  can,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
prevent  a  shortage  of  supplies  m  one  market  and  the  overstocking  of  another." 

EXTRACTS  FROM  BRIEF  OF  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC,  CASE  8,000. 

The  brief  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  in  case  3,000,  in  summing  up  the  subject  of 
competition  encountered  by  the  California  shipper  of  oranges  and  lemons,  says,  page  102: 

"An  analysis  of  the  evidence  relating  to  this  subject  shows  conclusively  that  the 
California  shipper  of  oranges  and  lemons  has  not  only  been  able  to  successfully  compete 
with  the  shippers  from  other  producing  sections,  but  that  the  competition  of  th«*  Cali- 
fania  grower  has  been  so  nevere  as  to  practically  result  in  enabling  the  shipper  o  both 
"  lemons  to  control  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada." 
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The  brief  on  behalf  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Cc .  in  case  3000,  states  that  "Defendant's 
Exhibit  No.  23  shows  that  the  California  shipper  distributes  his  lemons  freely  into 
all  the  principal  market*,  and  that  during  the  year  ending  October,  1909,  the  Cali- 
fornia snipper  marketed  77  cars  in  New  York  City,  which  were  transported  in  cars 
of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  alone.  Under  the  evidence  this  would  not  represent 
one-half  of  the  shipments  moving  into  New  York:  clearly  indicating  that  the  Cali- 
fornia growers  succeed  in  competing  with  the  Sicilian  growers  in  the  city  claimed  by 
complainants  to  be  the  strongest  competitive  territory. 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  the  California  lemons  and  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  lemons  imported  is  set  forth  in  defendant's  Exhibit  No.  29,  in  case  3000. 
This  exhibit,  attached  to  this  statement  and  marked  "Exhibit  A,"  shows  "that 
between  1899  and  1909  California  production  increased  by  carload  lots  328  per  cent, 
and  the  imports  decreased  by  pounds  10.9  per  cent.1'  And  this  is  the  industry  that 
was  claimed  in  1909  to  be  at  a  standstill  and  in  need  of  further  protection! 

NO  COMPETITION   BETWEEN  CALIFORNIA  8HIFPER8. 

With  this  prosperity  another  phase  has  entered  into  the  southern  California  lemon 
industry.  Competition  between  the  Californians  themselves  has  practically  ceased, 
the  great  majority  of  their  fruit  being  marketed  by  selling  agencies  such  as  the  trust 
centered  in  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  These  associations  work  in 
unison.  While  the  selling  agencies  are  battling  with  the  importer  of  foreign  lemons 
they  do  not  confine  their  warfare  to  these  alone,  but  dictate  and  control  the  entire 
California  lemon  trade,  so  that  the  independent  grower  of  to-day  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  association  is  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  these  organizations  as  is  any  other  business 
man  who  attempts  to  engage  in  any  business  against  a  trust  which  absolutely  controls 
it.  If  the  grower  will  turn  over  all  of  his  fruit  to  one  of  these  associations,  well  and 
good;  his  fruit  is  absorbed  in  the  great  mass  of  fruit  that  they  control.  If  not,  and  he 
attempts  to  ship  independently,  when  his  cars  of  fruit  are  put  upon  the  sidetrack 
in  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  or  Kansas  City,  or  wherever  he  may  ship  them,  he  will  find 
standing  in  that  same  yard  fruit  oars  belonging  to  the  trust,  and  he  will  be  forced  to 
sell  his  lemons  in  competition  with  theirs  at  such  a  low  price  that  after  a  few  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  he  will  gladly  turn  over  his  products  to  the  trust.  The  trust  main- 
tains an  organization  exactly  similar  to  that  of  tiie  Meat  Packers'  Dispatching  Agency. 
They  have  their  agents  in  every  city  of  importance  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
keep  informed  daily  as  to  the  state  of  their  local  markets,  so  that  they  determine 
each  day  how  many  cars  they  will  send  to  each  particular  city  of  the  United  States. 

The  plan  of  organization  of  the  citrus  trust  is  clearly  shown  by  the  contracts  between 
the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  and  its  subordinate  associations  and  the  fruit 
growers,  copies  of  which  are  filed  with  this  brief. 

ADVANTAGE  GIVEN  CALIFORNIANS  OVER  IMPORTERS  BT  RIGHT  OF  DIVERSION. 

The  California  citrus  trust  under  its  agreement  with  the  railroads  has  the  right  of 
diversion;  that  is.  as  long  as  a  car  keeps  going  in  the  same  general  direction  it  can  be 
diverted  to  different  cities  as  many  times  as  the  trust  desires  it  to  be.  For  instance,  it 
may  stop  first  in  Kansas  City,  then  Chicago;  finding  the  market  is  not  good  there,  it 
may  proceed  to  Pittsburgh;  a  day  or  so  later  to  Boston,  New  York,  or  Baltimore,  or 
wherever  they  please,  all  without  extra  expense  to  the  trust. 

This  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Neimyer  (in  the  consolidated  cases 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission),  the  general  agent  at  Chicago  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.: 

44  Q.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  orange  and  lemon  shipments  from  Cali- 
fornia to  eastern  points? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  In  a  general  way  how  extensive  is  the  practice  of  diversion? — A.  Well,  I  should 
think  it  was  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  railroad  shipments. 

44 Q.  Are  diverted  from  other  than  the  original  destination? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

14  Q.  And  sometimes  are  cars  diverted  more  than  once? — A.  Often  five  times. 
Frequently  three  or  four  times. 

44  Q.  It  might  be  diverted  to  Detroit? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

44  Q.  And  men  be  diverted  beyond  there?— A.  Yes,  sir.    To  Buffalo,  New  York." 

This  results  in  the  trust  being  able  to  kill  not  only  the  competition  of  the  independ- 
ent California  grower,  but  the  competition  of  the  imported  lemon. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  GALDTORNIANS  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  OVER  IMPORTERS  OF  LEMONS. 

The  California  citrus  trust  has  forced  the  railroads  to  grant  so  lame  a  concession  in 
rates,  that,  snipped  in  carload  lots,  citrus  fruit  is  carried  from  the  PacBlc  to  the  Atlantic 
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seaboard,  at  the  low  rate  of  $1  per  100  pounds  with  the  privilege  of  stopping  or  divert- 
ing en  route,  as  described  above.    This  makes  the  rate  84  cents  per  box. 

in  considering  the  question  of  the  railroad  rates  on  lemons  from  California  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  it  must  be  remembered  that  on  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal 
lemons  can  be  shipped  by  water  from  California  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  will 
materially  reduce  the  present  rate  of  84  cents  per  box,  probably  to- about  SO  cents 
a  box. 

The  imported  fruit  shipped  west  from  any  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast  must  bear  the 
burden  of  local  freight  rates  at  least  three  times  the  rates  enjoyed  by  the  trust.  The 
great  advantage  given  to  the  Californians  Li  this  respect  is  set  forth  fully  in  defendant's 
exhibits,  in  case  3000  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Nos.  30,  31,  and  32. 
Exhibit  No.  30  shows  a  difference  in  favor  of  California  when  foreign  shipments  are 
made  from  New  York  City  of  from  69  cents  to  $1.07  (with  corrected  freight  rate  and 
auction  charges,  from  $1.02  to  $1.40).  Exhibit  31  shows  a  difference  in  favor  of  Cali- 
fornia when  foreign  shipments  are  made  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  of  from  87 
cents  to  $1.53  (with  corrected  freight  rate  and  auction  charges,  from  $1.19  to  $1.85). 
Exhibit  No.  32  shows  a  difference  in  favor  of  California  when  foreign  shipments  are 
made  from  Baltimore  of  from  99  cents  to  $1.13  (with  corrected  freight  rate  and  auction 
charges,  from  $1.40  to  $1.46).  These  exhibits  form  part  of  this  statement  and  are 
marked  "Exhibits  B,  C,  and'D." 

In  considering  these  exhibits,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  were  compiled 
by  J.  K.  Butler,  track  statistician  for  the  Southern  Pacific,  for  use  in  the  lawsuit 
between  the  California  growers  and  the  railroads  on  a  question  of  rate,  and  that  the 
expert,  not  being  familiar  with  importations,  has  made  two  or  three  minor  mistakes 
both  against  and  in  favor  of  the  Californians  which  will  change  his  results  slightly;  for 
instance,  he  has  deducted  from  the  cost  of  the  imported  box  14  cents  for  wharf  labor 
and  auction  charges,  which  should  not  have  been  deducted;  and  he  has  added  to  this 
amount  42  cents  for  increased  duty,  figuring  on  84  pounds  of  lemons  in  a  box,  forget- 
ting that  the  box  weighs  about  12  pounds,  so  that  the  lemons  weigh  only  72  pounds, 
the  increased  duty  should  have  been  36  cents  instead  of  42  cents.  The  cost  of  the 
imported  box  in  schedules  30,  31,  and  32  should,  therefore,  have  read  $3.22  instead 
of  $3.14. 

He  has  figured  the  railroad  rate  for  the  California  box  at  $1.15  per  hundredweight, 
which  would  make  the  present  rate  96.6  cents  instead  of  84  cents,  which  is  the  rate 
per  box  at  the  present  rate  of  $1  per  hundredweight,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  California 
box  should  be  $2.32  instead  of  $2,446.  Correcting  these  errore  would  make  the  differ- 
ences in  favor  of  the  Californians  larger,  as  is  shown  by  the  column  "  Corrected  differ- 
ence in  freight  rate  and  auction  charges." 

He  has  also  taken  the  cost  f.  o.  b.  California  at  $1.48  per  box,  which  is  larger  than 
we  believe  to  be  the  correct  figures. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Butler  took  the  lower 
figure  of  $2.86.  being  the  cost  per  box  of  the  foreign  lemon  during  the  year  1908, 
instead  of  the  higher  figure  of  $3.26,  which  was  the  cost  of  the  imported  box  in  1907. 

CORROBORATION  OF  IMPORTERS'   FIGURES  OF  COST. 

Corroboration  of  the  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  imported  lemons  given  by  the  importers 
of  Sicilian  lemons  at  the  tariff  hearing,  schedule  G,  pages  4034-4035,  is  found  on  pages 
118  and  119  of  the  brief  on  behalf  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  in  case  3000,  showing 
that  the  figures  given  in  the  sworn  statements  of  the  importers  of  Sicilian  lemons  at 
hearings,  Schedule  G,  check  precisely  with  the  figures  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  ana  Labor. 

CALIFORNIA  LEMONS  BRING  HIGHER  PRICES  THAN  FOREIGN  LEMONS. 

The  testimony  of  the  Californians  shows  that  the  California  lemons  bring  25  cents 
to  $1  more  than  the  Sicilian  lemons  of  the  same  quality. 

Testimony  of  Teague  in  case  3000  and  statements  made  before  this  committee  in 
1908,  pages  4822,  4027,  and  4028,  hearings,  Schedule  G. 

The  difference  in  the  purchase  price  of  lemon?  of  the  same  quality  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  freight  rates  in  favor  of  the  Californians  show  conclusively  the  California 
lemon  needs  no  duty  to  protect  it. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  TEAGUE   IN    CASE  THREE   THOUSAND   SHOWING   THE   RESULTS 

OBTAINED  IN  WELL-MANAGED  GROVES. 

The  testimony  in  case  3000  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  Mr. 
Teague,  general  manager  of  the  Limonera  Co.,  of  Santa  Paula,  gives  a  clear  insight 
into  the  citrus  business  of  California  when  well  managed: 

"The  average  price  per  box  for  the  last  two  years  of  lemons  f.  o.  b.  Santa  Paula  is 
$2.55  for  all  grades.  This  company  receives  for  its  lemons  from  50  cents  to  $1  more 
per  box  than  is  received  for  the  Italian  lemon. 

"We  have  increased  the  number  of  boxes  of  lemons  per  acre  produced  by  our  con- 
cern by  these  scientific  methods  of  cultivation.  At  least,  we  are  producing  more 
fruit  than  the  average  grower;  a  good  deal  more  fruit.  The  average  production  per 
acre  of  the  Limonera  Co.  for  the  last  two  years  was  356.6  boxes  per  acre.  These  are 
packed  boxes. " 

As  showing  what  can  be  done  with  a  neglected  orchard,  provided  proper  care  and 
attention  is  given  it,  Mr.  Teague  testified  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Durbrow.  Will  you  please  tell  the  commissioner  what  your  experience  was 
with  that  neglected  orchard  and  the  returns  you  received  from  that  orchard  the  first 
year  after  it  had  received  proper  attention? 

"Mr.  Teague.  Well,  the  grove  referred  to  was  an  old  lemon  grove  that  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  grower  that  did  not  understand  anything  about  the  lemon  business 
and  did  not  preiend  to,  and  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  have  no  water;  there  was 
no  water  on  the  grove,  the  grove  was  not  covered  by  water.  Of  course,  that  is  a  great 
disadvantage  in  an  arid  country.  We  all  know  that  water  is  essential  to  growing 
lemons.  This  grove  when  I  took  it,  I  think,  was  the  worst  neglected  grove  that  I 
ever  saw;  in  fact,  I  thought  that  I  would  seriously  consider  grubbing  it  up,  but  con- 
cluded that  I  would  try  to  give  it  good  attention,  and  therefore  cultivated  it  and 
irrigated  it  and  fertilized  it  and  pruned  it  and  freed  it  from  scale  and  insect  pestb, 
poisoned  the  gophers  and  squirrels  that  the  orchard  was  infested  with,  and  my  recol- 
lection is  that  the  grove  paid  me — that  10-acre  grove — about  $1,500  the  first  year. 

4 'Mr.  Durbrow.  But  you  had  a  net  profit  of  $1,500  from  that  orchard  the  first  year? 

"Mr.  Teague.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Durbrow.  How  quickly  does  a  neglected  orchard  such  as  that  respond  to 
proper  attention  and  treatment? 

"Mr.  Teague.  Well,  it  indicated  from  that  that  it  responded  very  quickly. 

"Mr.  Durbrow.  Immediately,  did  it  not? 

"Mr.  Teague.  Well,  the  first  year  I  got  very  good  results  from  it,  I  considered. 

"Mr.  Durbrow.  Are  you  setting  out  more  lemon  orchards? 

"Mr.  Teague.  Yes,  sir." 

SMALL  AREA   OF  LEMON  LAND  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

In  order  that  your  committee  may  realize  the  extremely  small  amount  of  land 
that  is  used  or  is  available  in  southern  California  for  growing  lemons,  we  will  quote 
from  the  statements  and  testimony  of  men  engaged  in  the  California  lemon  industry: 

"It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  traffic  (citrus  fruit  traffic)  is  originated  almost 
entirely  along  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe,  in  a  very  limited 
and  congested  territory  in  southern  California."  (P.  12,  brief  on  behalf  of  the  Cali- 
fornians  in  case  3,000  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 

"The  California  citrus  fruit  traffic  originates  in  a  small,  compact  area  in  southern 
California,  centering  about  San  Bernardino  and  Col  ton.  It  is  handled  in  California 
by  the  so-called  initial  lines,  which  are  the  principal  defendants  to  thiB  complaint, 
the  Atchison ,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe.  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  San  Pedro,  Los 
Angeles  A  Salt  Lake."    (P.  6,  brief  on  behalf  of  Californians  in  case  3,000.) 

Mr.  Woodford  testifies  in  case  3,000: 

"The  great  bulk  of  the  citrus  fruits  of  California  is  grown  in  San  Bernardino,  River- 
side, Orange,  Los  Angeles,  and  Tulare  Counties,  although  quite  a  number  of  other 
counties  produce  citrus  fruits." 

(It  should  be  noted  that  by  ''citrus  fruits  "  is  meant  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  lemons, 
and  that  lemons  will  not  grow  in  localities  where  oranges  and  grapefruits  will;  so  that 
it  is  fair  to  assume  when  a  witness  states  that  certain  sections  will  grow  citrus  fruits 
that  only  part  of  those  sections  are  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  lemons.) 

Senator  Flint,  in  his  speech  on  the  lemon  schedule,  in  the  Senate,  reported  vol- 
ume 44,  No.  05,  page  2825,  said: 
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"There  is  one  valley,  known  as  the  Imperial  Valley,  where  it  is  generally  deemed 
lemons  can  be  grown,  which  is  almost  as  large  as  the  State  of  Kansas,  and' there  are 
many  otherplaces  in  California  where  lemons  can  be  grown." 

Senator  Flint  at  the  time  he  spoke  had  not  the  advantage  of  having  before  him 
Bulletin  No.  210,  issued  in  January,  1911,  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley.  Cal.,  which  states: 

11  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  lemons  should  not  be  grown  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  population  in  the  valley.  Whether 
or  not  their  culture  will  prove  profitable  on  a  commercial  scale  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
It  is  a  fairly  well  established  fact  that  the  lemon  thrives  better  and  bears  a  much 
larger  amount  of  high-priced  early  summer  fruit  when  grown  near  the  sea  or  within 
the  influence  of  the  cool,  moist  sea  breezes.  We  would  therefore  expect  that  the  hot, 
dry  climate  of  the  Imperial  Valley  would  place  this  region  somewhat  at  a  disadvan- 
tage with  the  coast  country.  The  prevailing  winds  would  also  tend  to  cause  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fruit  to  be  scarred  unless  effective  windbreaks  were  used.  The 
records  of  the  Weather  Bureau  have  not  been  kept  in  the  Imperial  Valley  for  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  years  to  furnish  a  reliable  indication  as  to  now  often  severe  frosts 
may  be  expected. , 

"All  things  considered,  it  does  not  seem  wise  for  settlers  with  a  limited  amount  of 
capital  to  embark  in  commercial  lemon  culture.  It  would  be  better  to  wait  a  few 
years  for  the  State  experiment,  station  to  gather  data  on  experimental  plantings  and 
report  on  the  likelihood  of  the  industry  being  made  profitable.  It  is  highly  desirable, 
however,  for  everyone  to  plant  one  or  two  lemon  trees  on  their  home  grounds  from 
which  to  gather  fruit  for  home  use." 

COST  OF  CALIFORNIA  LEMONS  F.  O.  B.  CALIFORNIA. 

The  statements  given  at  various  times  by  the  Californians  both  before  the  courts 
and  at  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  a 
box  of  lemons  f .  o.  b.  California  are  interesting. 

In  1903,  during  the  period  of  frosts  and  crop  failure,  the  trust  officials  swore  (10 
I.  C.  C.  590)  that  it  cost  them  75  cents  to  produce  a  box  of  lemons  f.  o.  b.  California. 
In  1908,  after  the  period  of  experiment  had  passed  and  the  lemon  industry  was  ad- 
vancing by  leaps  and  bounds,  when  the  former  custom  of  picking  and  packing  and 
shipping  by  the  individual  growers  had  practically  ceased,  when  economies  of  every 
kind  had  been  introduced,  and  their  own  witnesses  testified  that  by  buying  their 
supplies  through  a  central  organization  they  were  saving  $1,000,000  a  year  in  their 

Surchases  alone  (Confidential  report,  Woodford  to  board  of  directors,  C.  F.  G. 
Sx.,  Sept.  1,  1908),  Senator  Flint,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  speaking  for  the  trust, 
stated  (Congressional  Record,  Vol.  44,  No.  65,  p.  2828)  that  the  average  cost  of  a  box 
of  lemons  in  California  on  cars  ready  for  shipment  is  $1.48,  which  includes  all  ex- 
penses of  cultivation,  water,  fertilization,  fumigation,  picking,  handling,  packing 
and  materials  used,  and  every  item  entering  into  the  cost  except  interest  on  invest- 
ment in  the  groves  and  packing  houses.  Of  this  cost,  the  amount  expended  for  mate- 
rial is  48  cents  and  the  amount  expended  for  labor  per  box  is  $1. 

The  same  statement  is  contained  in  the  brief  of  facts  concerning  the  citrus  tariff 
filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  the  hearings  preliminary  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  bill.    (Hearing,  Schedule  G,  p.  3859.) 

At  the  trial  of  case  3,000  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  heard  in  the 
early  part  of  1910,  Mr.  Hampton,  manager  of  the  Corona  Lemon  Co.,  of  Corona,  Cal., 
testified  that  the  average  cost  of  all  lemons  produced  in  California  was  $1.83  per  box 
f.  o.  b.  California. 

Your  committee  will  therefore  notice  that,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Cali- 
fornians, the  cost  of  a  box  of  lemons  f .  o.  b.  California  in  1903,  during  the  experimental 
period,  was  75  cents,  and  in  1909,  when  the  industry  was  firmly  established,  was 
$1.48,  and  in  1910  was  $1.83. 

The  brief  for  the  Californians  in  case  3,000,  in  endeavoring  to  explain  away  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  cost  of  $1.48  in  1909  and  $1.83  in  1910,  states,  on  page  51,  as 
follows: 

"These  Southern  Pacific  tables  are  also  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  average  cost 
of  production  in  California  is  $1.48  per  box.  This  figure  was  taken  from  statements 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  by  no  means  represents  the  average  cost  of 
production  for  all  lemons  produced  in  California,  but  it  was  expressly  stated  to  the 
committee  and  proven  in  this  case  that  that  was  the  cost  of  production  of  a  few  Urge 
growers,  and  was  not  the  average  of  all  the  growers. ' ' 
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The  brief  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Co.  in  case  3000,  commenting  on  the 
attempt  of  the  California  counsel  to  explain  away  the  difference  of  the  f.  o.  b.  cost  of 
$1.48  in  1909  and  $1.83  in  1910,  says: 

"It  is  true,  as  stated  by  counsel  (complainant's  brief,  j>.  51)  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
Co.  obtained  its  estimate  of  the  average  cost  of  production  in  California  ($1.48  per  box) 
from  a  statement  made  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  we  believe  that  we 
were  justified  in  accepting  this  as  a  fair  figure  because  this  figure  was  used  by  com- 
plainants themselves  and  at  a  time  when  they  were  represented  by  the  same  counsel 
who  appears  for  them  in  the  case  at  bar.  It  does  not  lie  ii  the  mouth  of  complainants 
to  complain  that  the  ammunition  which  they  placed  in  the  gun  and  exploded  in  the 
wrong  camp." 

ORIENTAL  LABOR. 

In  reply  to  questions  by  members  of  this  committee  as  to  what  amount  of  labor  is 
used  in  the  development  of  the  citrus  industry  in  California,  Mr.  Call,  on  pages  3987 
and  3991  of  the  Hearings,  Schedule  G,  said: 

"It  is  nearly  all  white  labor  if  we  can  get  it.  A  few  people  are  compelled  to  employ 
orientals.  It  is  a  very  small  percentage  in  our  country.  Nobody  usee  Japs  who  can 
get  along  without  them." 

Mr.  Call  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  same  information  that  is  shown  in  the  reports 
of  the  Immigration  Commission  as  to  immigrant  labor  in  the  citrus  fruit  district  of 
California.  This  subject  ip  gone  into  in  detail  in  volume  24,  part  25,  published  in 
1911,  pages  215-232.    The  following  are  extracts: 

"In  the  Tulare  district  few  Japanese  and  still  fewer  Mexicans  are  regularly  em- 
ployed on  the  ranches.  All  races  except  the  'whites,'  chiefly  native-born,  are  prac- 
tically negligible.  However,  this  is  not  true  in  the  seasonal  work  of  picking  and 
pruning,  for  of  300  so  employed  on  15  ranches  visited,  162  were  Japanese,  92  were 
'whites,'  9  were  Italians,  24  were  Mexicans,  and  13  were  East  Indians.  Five  ranchers 
employed  Japanese  only,  one  East  Indians  only,  four  whites  only,  four  whites  and 
Japanese  or  whites  and  Mexicans.  Taking  the  entire  district,  the  white  and  Japanese 
were  the  only  races  of  any  importance,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  employed  in 
about  equal  numbers."    (P.  217.) 

"In  Southern  California  the  Asiatics  are  more  numerously  and  more  generally  em- 
ployed. Of  249  engaged  as  common  laborers  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  and 
regularly  employed  on  the  citrus-fruit  ranches  visited,  73  were  white  men,  77  Mexi- 
cans, 88  Japanese,  and  11  Chinese.  Mexicans  were  employed  on  4  ranches,  Japanese 
on  11,  Chinese  on  3,  white  men  on  13."    (P.  217.) 

"In  the  seasonal  work  of  fruit  picking  the  Japanese  are  both  comparatively 
and  absolutely  more  numerous.  Of  879  employed  on  ranches  visited,  179  were 
white  men,  90  were  Mexicans,  591  were  Japanese,  9  were  Chinese,  and  10  were 
East  Indians.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  ranches  visited  by  the  agent  employed 
more  than  the  usual  percentage  of  Japanese.  An  estimate  based  upon  a  collection  of 
data  from  12  localities  gives  1,200  white  men,  1,880  Japanese,  60  Koreans,  40  Chinese, 
10  East  Indians,  and  275  Mexicans  in  a  total  of  3,465  persons  engaged  in  picking  fruit. 
These  figures,  perhaps,  indicate  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  relative  number  of 
tlje  several  races  employed  in  this  occupation." 

Examples  or  Discrepancies  in  Statements  of  Californians  in  Court  and  Before 

the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  following  are  examples  of  contradictions  and  discrepancies  made  by  California 
witnesses  either  in  court  or  at  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Triolo,  the  chief  expert  for  the  Californians  both  in  court  and  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  Italian  and  Californian  lemons, 
wrote  a  letter,  filed  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (Hearings,  Schedule  G,  p. 
3,863),  which  is  printed  on  the  right.  Mr.  Triolo  afterwards  wrote  another  which  is 
printed  on  the  left.    These  letters  require  no  comment. 
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John  P.  Triolo, 

Corona, 

California. 

Corona,  Cal.,  September  7, 1910. 
Mr.  John  H.  Mason,  City. 

Dear  Sir:  In  furtherance  of  our  con- 
venation,  1  wish  to  submit  some  informa- 
tion which  may  be  of  interest  and  worthy 
of  consideration  in  line  with  the  general 
subject  of  lemon  growing,  especially  when 
dealing  with  that  industry  from  the  prep- 
aration of  land  for  groves  until  they  be- 
come productive  and  profitable. 

On  the  subject  of  experience,  I  will 
say  that  born  and  educated  in  Chicago, 
111.,  1  first  worked  for  Porter  Bros.  Co., 
fruit  growers,  packers,  etc.  At  the  age 
of  16  I  went  to  Italy,  and  in  the  lemon 
growing  districts  of  southern  Italy  I  spent 
seven  years  studying  and  working  in  the 
producing  groves  there  and  as  one  of  the 
largest  packers  and  shippers  of  that  coun- 
try, thm  becoming  familiar  with  that  end 
of' the  business. 

When  I  returned  to  the  United  States 
10  years  ago,  1  became  better  acquainted 
with  the  market  conditions  under  which 
importers  sell  the  foreign  fruit.  In  1900 
I  came  to  California  where  I  have  been 
engaged  exclusively  in  the  citrus  indus- 
try and  in  full  charge  until  February  last 
of  the  150-acre  ranch  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Flagler, 
the  packing  house  in  connection  with  it 
and  the  marketing  of  the  fruit. 

From  my  personal  experience  and  with- 
out reservation  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
figures  of  cost  and  profits  I  have  given  to 
you  are  correct,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible, 
for  an  average  proposition  or  one  that  em- 
braces a  fair  acreage,  although  there  are 
many  places  of  5  to  20  acres  where  the 
cost  would  not  vary  much,  while  lack  of 
care  and  attention  may  affect  the  returns 
to  the  grower,  and  a  large  acreage  may  be 
more  profitably  handled. 

While  the  figures  submitted  show  a 
good  profit  after  the  5th  year  on  the  past 
scale  of  prices,  this  profit  should  bring  to 
the  California  growers  yearly  increase  for 
several  reasons,  one  of  which  is  the  very 
limited  acreage  of  land  in  the  State  that 
can  be  utilized  for  lemon  growing,  and  I 
now  venture  to  state  that  if  every  acre 
that  could  be  utilized  were  planted  to 
lemons  it  would  be  from  10  to  20  years  be- 
fore California  could  produce  enough  lem- 
ons to  supply  the  entire  demand,  and 
there  would  be  no  further  need  of  im- 
portations. 

The  United  States  Government  pro- 
tects the  industry  by  a  customs  duty  of 
li  cents  per  pound,  and  it  has  put  the 
importers  at  such  a  disadvantage  that 
they  can  not  compete  with  the  California 
'nut  except  when  prices  are  high  enough 


Exhibit  C. 

Corona,  Cal.,  November  5,  1908. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Call,  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  our  conversa- 
tion in  which  you  asked  me  to  give  you 
some  information  regarding  the  cost  of 
growing  and  marketing  lemons  in  Sicily, 
will  state  that  I  was  in  the  Sicily  fruit 
business  as  a  grower,  packer,  and  nipper 
for  eight  years,  from  1891  to  1899,  and 
during  that  time  shipped  approximately 
1,000,000  boxes  of  Messina  and  Palermo 
lemons. 

Taking  what  would  be  a  10-acre  grove, 
that  is,  a  piece  of  land  planted  to  from 
800  to  1,000  trees,  the  actual  cost  for  the 
year  would  be  about  as  follows: 

Irrigation,  four,  from  June  to  the  latter 
part  of  September,  rainfall  usually  begins 
in  good  quantities  by  October  15.  Each 
irrigation  would  cost  as  follows:  Eight 
men  four  days  making  basins,  at  1 J  francs 
to  2  francs  per  day;  the  maximum  pay  for 
this  class  of  labor  is  2  francs,  or  40  cents, 
and  I  will  figure  on  the  maximum  basis 
of  2  francs,  making  $12.80  for  basins. 
Irrigating,  two  men  two  days,  $1.60. 
Breaking  ground,  eight  men,  four  days, 
$12.80,  which  makes  actual  cost  of  each 
irrigation  $27.20.  With  four  irrigations 
a  year,  would  make  $108.80  for  soil  care 
per  year.  The  rate  of  labor  as  figured  is 
so  high  that  it  would  pay  an  extra  irriga- 
tion whenever  same  is  necessary. 

Pruning. — This  can  be  done  for  about 
one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  pruning  in  this 
country,  taking  into  consideration  solely 
the  rate  of  labor,  which  for  a  good  pruner 
in  Sicily  would  not  cost  over  50  cents,  and 
in  California  would  cost  $2.00  per  day  and 
upward  for  about  nine  hours'  work, 
whereas  in  Sicily  the  work  is  from  sunup 
to  sundown. 

This  item  on  the  10-acre  grove  in 
Palermo  would  probably  not  amount  to 
over  $20  to  $25  on  a  10-acre  grove,  figur- 
ing a  man  could  do  around  20. trees  per 
day. 

The  total  of  pruning  and  taking  care 
of  the  soil  on  a  10-acre  grove  in  Palermo 
would  not  amount  to  over  $135  per  year. 

Picking. — The  expense  of  picking  can 
be  easily  estimated,  as  compared  with 
our  picking  in  California,  by  simply  stat- 
ing that  the  picker  receives  as  a  maxi- 
mum wage  2  francs,  or  40  cents,  per  day, 
with  working  hours  from  sunup  to  sun- 
down, whereas  in  California  we  have  to 
pay  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  day  for  nine 
hours'  work  for  practically  the  same  re- 
sults as  regards  the  quantity  of  lemons 
picked  per  man  per  hour. 

Transportation  from  grove  to  packing 
house  is  cheaper  than  we  can  do  it  in 
California,  as  the  maximum  pay  of  a 
teamster  is  2$  francs,  or  50  cents,  per  day. 
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to  permit  them  to  do  so.  A  large  part  of 
the  labor  on  the  ranches  in  California  is 
done  by  machinery,  while  in  Italy  it  is 
done  by  hand  labor,  and  while  a  great 
deal  cheaper  rates  are  paid  for  labor  the 
number  ot  laborers  is  so  increased  as  to 
cost  the  importer  as  much  per  box  as  a 
box  of  California  lemons. 

As  the  foreign  groves  are  in  very  small 
tracts  and  on  account  of  so  much  hand 
labor  the  grove  owners  in  Europe  do  not 
make  large  profits.  The  grower  in  Cali- 
fornia with  10  acres  or  more  of  lemons  has 
a  good  income  which  is  now  assured  by 
the  customs  duty,  which  makes  it  dim- 
cult  for  the  importers  to  compete  with 
except  in  small  territory  near  the  sea- 
board cities. 

The  above  being  correct  as  to  produc- 
tion, the  cost  of  marketing  lemons  is 
scientifically  done  through  mutual  organi- 
zations, which  share  among  individuals 
the  profits  and  expenses,  so  that  each 
bears  but  a  small  expense  and  all  get 
equal  prices,  and  the  organization  en- 
deavors to  control  the  prices  as  much  as 
possible  to  do  so  by  an  equal  distribution 
of  the  fruit. 

If  you  wish  any  verification  of  my  sta  e- 
ments,  or  parts  of  same  with  which  they 
might  be  familiar,  I  would  refer  to  A.  F. 
Call,  of  this  city;  Mr.  Woodford,  of  the 
exchange,  or  Mr.  Teague,  of  the  Limoniera 
Co.,  ana  being  satisfactory  I  would  take 
charge  of  a  lemon  ranch  of  from  500  acres 
up,  performing  all  duties  of  a  managerial 
character,  personally  superintending  all 
work  on  a  contract  with  the  following 
suggested  provisions,  viz:  Salary,  first  to 
third  year,  $250  per  month;  succeeding 
two  years,  $300  per  month;  with  a  provi- 
sion for  renewal  for  a  further  period  of 
five  years  carrying  $300  per  month  and 
participation  in  the  net  profits  to  the  ex- 
tent of  5  per  cent,  also  to  be  added 
expenses  of  travel  connected  with  the 
business. 

Yours,  truly, 

J.  P.  Triolo. 


Horse  feed  is  just  as  cheap  as  in  this 
country. 

Talking  of  horses  brings  to  mind  the 
fact  that  no  horseflesh  is  used  in  cultivat- 
ing groves,  which  is  all  done  by  hand, 
with  a  kind  of  an  extremely  heavy  hoe;  so 
maintenance  of  horseflesh  is  not  an  item 
that  the  Sicily  grower  figures  on. 

Packinp. — The  method  of  sorting  and 
packing  is  practically  the  same  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, with  the  exception  that  more  care 
is  used  in  sorting  out  any  bruised  fruit 
from  fiuit  to  be  snipped.  The  difference 
in  the  cost  of  packing  can  be  more  readily 
figured  from  the  basis  that  the  women 
sorters  in  Sicily  receive  1  franc  per  day, 
equal  to  less  than  20  cents,  whereas  in  Cal- 
ifornia we  pay  them  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Pack- 
ers in  Sicily  are  men,  who  receive  a  maxi- 
mum wage  of  3  francs  per  day,  eaual  to  60 
cents,  whereas  we  pay  men  and  women 
packers  in  California  from  $1.75  to  $2.25 
per  day.  Ordinary  man  labor  around  the 
packing  house  is  paid  2J  francs  per  day, 
equal  to  50  cents,  whereas  we  pay  $1.75  to 
$2  for  the  same  work.  The  results  of  the 
labor  of  sorters  and  packers  in  Sicily  as  to 
the  number  of  boxes  sorted  and  packed 
would  be  practically  the  same  as  the  same 
number  of  men  and  women  would  do  in 
California. 

Their  shook  and  paper  costs  approxi- 
mately within  a  cent  or  so  per  box  of  what 
we  pay  for  shook  and  paper,  so  the  charges 
for  packing  can  be  easily  estimated  when 
the  rate  of  labor  paid  there  is  known. 

Transportation. — The  writer  was  active- 
ly engaged  as  managing  director  for  the 
Trans-Oceanic  Line  for  seven  years,  and 
knows  about  what  it  costs  to  transport 
fruit.  Practically  all  fruit  is  brought  to 
the  United  States  in  chartered  steamer?. 
The  charter  price  is  figured  out  so  that  it 
will  cost  on  an  average  of  about  10  pence, 
or  20  cents,  per  box,  actual  cost  from  Pal- 
ermo or  Messina  to  New  York  or  coast 
cities,  New  Orleans  running  slightly 
higher.  The  shipper  is  charged  1  shilling 
4  pence,  or  33  cents,  per  box,  on  which  he 
averages  a  rebate  of  around  5  or  6  cents, 
and  the  balance  of  course  bein^  profit  to 
the  charterer  and  transportation  com- 
panies, which  makes  the  actual  cost  to  the 
shipper  from  Sicily  ports  over  the  A 1  tan  tic 
to  ports  in  the  United  States  of  around  25 
or  26  cents  per  box.  This,  as  compared 
to  California  s  84  cents,  shows  a  vast  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  Sicily. 

Fertilizer. — In  Sicily,  as  in  California, 
this  is  an  item  that  rests  solely  with  the 
opinion  of  the  grower,  but  I  will  say  that 
commercial  fertilizers,  which  are  mostly 
imported  f*om  England  and  Germany,  do 
not  cost  on  an  average  of  over  50  per  cent 
of  what  tht  y  do  in  this  country.  This, 
of  course,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
mau  and  English  labor,  which  goes  into 
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the  making  of  the  fertiliser,  is  paid  a  very 
■mall  percentage  of  the  same  class  of  labor 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  in  Sicily  to  use  as  much  fertilis- 
er to  obtain  the  same  results  as  it  does  in 
this  country.  I  have  known  of  a  grove 
of  12-year-old  trees  20  miles  from  Palermo 
which  never  had  a  pound  of  fertilizer,  that 
was  bearing  at  tine  rate  of  4  packed 
boxes  per  year  to  the  tree,  which  I  know 
will  compare  very  favorably  with  the  best 
groves  in  California  of  the  same  age  that 
have  had  large  amounts  of  money  ex- 
pended on  them  for  fertilizer. 

Another  item  in  which  cheap  labor  in- 
creases the  income  of  the  Sicily  grower 
is  that  they  can  produce  citrate  of  lime, 
essential  oils,  and  citric  acid  at  a  very 
low  cost,  and  all  cull  lemons  can  be  sold 
by  the  grower  to  these  factories  at  never 
less  than  4  francs,  or  80  cents,  per  100,  and 
from  that  pay  as  high  as  8  francs  per  1,000 
lemons  for  the  use  of  this  factory  in  mak- 
ing these  products.  In  California,  on 
account  of  the  labor  cost,  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  these  articles  at  a  profit,  so  this 
is  one  source  of  income  which  we  do  not 
have. 

The  writer  does  not  know  the  present 
state  of  the  Sicily  labor  markets.  The 
rates  of  labor  he  is  stating  here  were  in 
force  10  years  ago,  but  he  knows  that  labor 
conditions  have  not  improved  in  Sicily 
to  the  benefit  of  the  laborer  during  the 
past  10  years,  so  that  he  thinks  that  the 
cost  of  labor  to-day  and  10  years  ago  could 
not  be  any  more,  and  may  be  less. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  P.  Triolo. 

Mr.  Teague,  the  president  of  the  Limonera  Co.,  was  one  of  a  committee  which  made 
a  signed  statement  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (Hearings,  Schedule  G,  p.  3857), 
in  which  he  claimed  that  the  average  interest  on  amount  invested  realized  by  the  Oah- 
fornians  was  4.3  per  cent.  The  report  of  the  manager  and  secretary  to  the  directors  and 
stockholders  of  the  Limonera  Co.  of  January  1,  1910,  gave  the  following  information 
as  to  the  finances  of  the  company: 

Dividends  paid  to  stockholders  during  1909 $100, 000 

Dividends  paid  to  stockholders  during  1908 100, 000 

Dividends  paid  to  stockholders  during  1907 140, 000 

The  average  price  received  for  all  fruit  shipped  during  the  year  was  about  $2.77  per 
box  f.  o.  b.  Santa  Paula. 

Statement  of  company's  net  profits  for  the  past  eight  years: 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1902 $24,  756.  81 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1903 31, 673.  41 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1904 43,  995.  53 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1905 135,  545.  40 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1906 200,  757. 49 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1907 240, 110.  30 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1908 123,  904.  43 

Total  net  profit  for  the  year  1909 167, 486.  76 
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All  the  arguments  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1908  and  1909  were  based 
on  the  following  statistics: 

Citrus  industry  in  California  for  11  years — Average  production,  selling  price,  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  profit  of  an  average  grove  per  acre. 


Variety. 

Acres. 

Boxes 
produced. 

Total 
boxes. 

Aver- 
age 
price 
per  "box 
f.  o.  b. 

Gross 
average 
per  acre. 

Produc- 
ing cost 
per  acre 
without 
interest. 

Selling 

cost 

per 

acre. 

Profit 

per 

acre. 

lffift— OrftpgM  .T_TT.T.r_ 

30,193 
6,518 
34,996 
8,672 
39,146 
10,827 
43,162 
12,979 
47,245 
15,119 
48,036 
14.412 
62,251 
9,226 
59,828 
10,399 
67,405 
11,572 
85,738 
13,478 
104,073 
16,718 

5,371,000 

363,800 
3,628.000 

281,800 
6,283,000 

451,500 
8,459,500 

912,300 
7,499,900 

878,600 
8,438,800 

826,500 
10,306,200 

868,000 
10,538,200 
1,333,500 
9,170,700 
1,182,200 
9,908,000 
1,097,300 
10,486,000 
1,585,000 

}  5,734,800 
}  3,909,800 
}  6,734,500 
}  9,371,800 
}  8,378,500 
\  9,265,300 
jll,  174,200 
}ll,871,700 
}l0,352,900 
}l 1,005, 300 
}l2,071,000 

$1.25 
1.72 
1.70 
1.22 
1.68 
1.29 
1.09 
1.37 
2.11 
2.00 
1.75 

$191.00 
154.00 
228.00 
203.00 
225.00 
191.00 
198.00 
231.00 
276.00 
221.00 
170.00 

$172.00 
101.00 
151.00 
190.00 
153.00 
168.00 
205.00 
193.00 
149.00 
126,00 
114.00 

$9.00 
5.00 
8.00 

10.00 
8.00 
9.00 

11.00 

10.00 
8.00 
7.00 
6.00 

I/cmons 

$10.00 

1899— Oranges 

Lemons 

48.00 

1900 — Oranges 

Lemons. 

69.00 

1901 — Oranges 

Lemons 

3.00 

UQ3 — Oranges 

lemons. ... .. .. . . 

64.00 

1909— Oranges 

Lemons 

14.00 

1991 — Oranges... 

Lemons 

1 18.00 

W05— Orangw. .......  t-  - 

Lemons 

28.00 

1906— Oranges 

Lemons 

119.00 

1907 — Oranges 

Lemons 

88.00 

1936— Oranges 

Lemons 

50.00 

90,089,300 
9,780,500 

W 869, 800 

1.56 

208.00 

156.54 

8.27 

43.00 

»  Loss. 

Total  profit  on  investment,  $43. 19  per  tore.  Average  cost  of  1  acre,  $1,000.  Average  interest  on  amount 
U  percent 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  absolutely  no  information  given  in  this  table  in  refer- 
ence to  lemons  alone.  The  figures  relate  solely  to  oranges  and  lemons  in  combina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hampton  also  testified  in  case  3.000.  on  direct  examination,  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  that  during  the  period  from  1902  to  1905  many  lemon 
groves  were  budded  over  to  oranges  the  acreage  of  lemons  decreasing  about  6,000 
acres,  or  40  per  cent.  On  cross-examination  Mr.  Hampton  could  not,  when  pressed, 
give  the  name  of  one  grove  that  had  been  budded  over  from  lemons  to  oranges. 

LEMON  IMPORTING  AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED  BUSINESS. 

The  importers  of  lemons  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  to  the  fact 
that  the  business  of  importing  lemons  from  Italy  to  the  United  States  has  been  in 
existence  for  many  years.  The  business  is  well  established  and  the  machinery  for 
transacting  it  and  the  actual  handling  of  the  lemons  have  been  fully  developed  through 
yean  of  experience.  It  includes  importers,  brokers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  in 
act  an  entire  system  in  which  thousands  of  native-born  and  naturalized  Americans 
are  engaged,  who  look  to  it  as  a  means  of  support.  If  this  business  system  should  be 
broken  up  it  would  take  a  long  while  to  reestablish  it,  as  lemons,  unlike  most  mer- 
chandise, can  not  be  imported  offhand,  but  all  facilities  for  handling  them  must  be 
Sreviously  organized,  as,  owing  to  their  perishable  nature,  they  can  not  be  kept  and 
ealt  in  as  is  other  merchandise.  The  great  majority  of  importers  of  lemons  are 
American  citizens. 

The  fact  that  the  lemon  is  a  necessity  of  life  is  so  obvious  that  it  requires  no  argu- 
ment. It  is  used  in  cookery  and  flavoring,  in  hospitals  and  medical  practice,  in  prisons, 
asylums,  reformatories,  and  all  similar  public  institutions.  It  is  universally  used 
among  the  people,  rich  and  poor  alike.  It  is  an  essential  in  the  sick  room,  in  hos- 
pitals, and  m  medical  practice. 

The  importers  respectfully  submit  that  the  facts  as  proven  in  this  brief  show  there 
ia  no  need  of  a  duty  on  lemons  to  protect  the  California  lemon  from  the  foreign  lemon ; 
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that  the  lemon  being  a  necessity  of  life,  in  which  there  is  a  constant  shortage  of  pro- 
duction in  this  country,  is  not  a  suitable  product  to  raise  revenue  from  if  it  can 
be  obtained  from  other  sources;  that  a  dutj  on  lemons  results  in  forcing  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  to  pay  a  bounty  to  six  or  seven  counties  of  one  State,  while  at  the 
same  time  raising  the  price  to  the  whole  American  people  of  a  necessity  of  life  which 
is  in  general  use  throughout  the  entire  country  and  among  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. Therefore  we  believe  lemons  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  Dominici, 
Frank  Zito, 
Carl  Braun, 

Committee. 

Harrison  Osborne, 
Counsel,  34  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
January,  1913. 

Exhibit  A. 

[Defendants'  Exhibit  No.  29.) 

Shipments  of  lemons  from  Southern  California  (Pacific  Fruit  World,  November,  1907,  and 

Nov.  6, 1909)  versus  imports  {Powell). 


1897-48. . 

10VO  w.  • 

1890-1900 

1900-1... 

1901-2..., 

1903-3... 

1903-4... 

1904-4... 

1906-6... 

1906-7... 

1907-8... 

1908-9... 


Con. 

Southern 

Califor- 

Import. 

nia. 

1,166 

905 
1,447 

6,112 

2,924 

6,666 

2,816 

6,220 

2,649 

6,799 

2,782 

6,659 

4,274 

6,306 

3,789 

6,292 

3,607 

6,023 

4,959 

16,029 

6,196 

15,441 

Estimated  number 
box  (312  to  oar). 


of 


Southern 
California. 


363,792 

281,736 

451,464 

912,288 

878,592 

826,486 

867,984 

1,333,488 

1,182,168 

1,094,184 

1,547,198 

1,933,152 


Imports. 


1,907,119 
1,766,031 
1,963,277 
1,809,575 
2,046,705 
1,655,765 
1,651,395 
1,879,284 
'1,880,968 
«  1,697,441 


84  pounds  per  box. 


Southern 
California, 
estimated 

pounds. 


30,558,628 

23,665,824 

37,922,976 

76,632,192 

73,801,728 

69,424,992 

72,910,656 

122,012,992 

99,302,112 

91,911,456 

129,964,632 

161,484,768 


Imports, 

actual 

pounds. 


160,000,000 


160,198,060 
148,514,614 
164,076,300 
152,004,312 
171,923,231 
139,084.331 
138,717,252 
157,859,906 
168,001,287 
142,585,005 


»  Commerce  and  Finance,  and  computed  84  pounds  to  box,  312  boxes  to  car. 

Tariff  duty. — One  cent  per  pound  until  August  5, 1909,  when  it  became  1}  cents  per 
pound.    Boxes  extra  at  all  times;  at  present  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Charge  since  1899-1900,  Southern  California  production  increased:  Cars,  328  per 
cent;  imports  decreased,  pounds  10.9  per  cent. 

Declared  values  of  imports  for  11  months  of  1909,  ending  November,  and  for  years  1908,  etc., 
for  lemons  and  oranges,  from  "  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the 
United  States,"  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


11  months  1909... 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 


Lemons. 


Imports. 


Pound*. 

136,618,448 

157,311,775 

177,358,352 

157,291,005 

139,084,321 

171,923,221 

152,004,213 

164,075,309 

148,514,614 


1,404,181,258 


Value. 


DoUan. 

2,685,657 

3,103,849 

4,928,640 

3,757,451 

2,905,082 

3,659,598 

3,079,221 

3,320,359 

3,516,856 

30,956,713 


Value 
pound. 


Cent*. 
1.965 
1.972 
2.779 
2.863 
2.088 
2.126 
2.026 
2.024 
2.367 


Value 

per 
box,  84 
pounds. 


81.66 
1.66 
2.33 
1.98 
1.75 
1.79 
1.70 
1.70 
1.99 


Oranges. 


Imports. 


Pound*. 

4,785,066 
17,135,009 
30,217,762 

6,958,131 
28,880,575 
25,893,260 
56,872,070 
52,742,476 
50,332,914 


Value. 


Dottan. 
72,720 
307,087 
477,178 
120,044 
375,088 
525,468 
808,780 
784.640 
716.457 


Value 

per 
pound. 


Cent*. 
1.520 
L726 
1.577 
1.793 
1.299 
1.464 
1.440 
1.465 
1.423 


Value 


box,  72 
pounds. 


81.09 
1.24 
1.13 
1.29 
.94 
1.05 
1.04 
1.04 
1.02 
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A«  a  age  value  9  yean,  0.204 $1.85 

Piewntduty 1.36 

'Duty on  box  (estimated) 03 

Cost  of  importing...... 3.14 

Exhibit  B. 
[Defendants'  Exhibit  No.  30.] 

Accepting  the  citrus  fruit  growers'  statement  that  it  costs  $1.48  per  box  to  produce 
lemons  in  California  and  place  them  on  cars  (see  schedule  G  of  tariff,  and  brief  of 
facts  submitted),  and  adding  thereto  96.6  cents  per  box  for  freight  at  $1.15  per  hundred- 
weight, the  cost  at  destination  would  be  $2,446  per  box  of  California  lemons.  Using 
the  average  cost  of  imported  lemons  shown  in  1908  of  $2.86  per  box  for  992,946  boxee 
imported  dv  New  York  dealers  (see  Tariff  Schedule  G,  p.  4035-4),  deducting  14  cents 
for  wharf  labor  and  auction  charges,  and  adding  to  this  42  cents  increased  duty  we  have 
cost  of  imported  lemons  at  New  Y ork  of  $3. 14  per  box.  Assuming  a  distribution  via  rail 
and  water  route  (cheapest)  in  carloads  to  various  points,  the  following  contrast  in 
laving  down  a  box  of  California  versus  foreign  lemons  in  various  groups,  presents  itself. 
(Bail  and  Lake  rates  taken  from  LV  ICC  B-2800). 


Destination. 


Mew  York  City.  N.  Y.. 

1.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

I  Detroit,  Mich 

3.  Port  Huron,  Mich.. 

4.  Chicago,  Dl 

1  Gladstone,  Dl 

1  8ault8teMarje,Mich 

7.  Qreen  Bay.  Wis 

8.  St  Paul,  Minn 

10.  Duluth,  Minn. 

U.  Racine,  Wis 

12.JoUet,ai 

14.  Kankakee.Hl 

U.  Danville,  El 

U.  Aurora,  m 

17.  Westrflle.  Dl 

18.  Streator,  Dl 

M.  Peoria,  Dl 

90.  Mason  City,  Iowa. . 

21.  Neponset,  Dl 

22.  Altamont,  ni 

23.  Laura,  ni 

24.  1 

24a.  Wt.  Louis,  Mo 

24B.  I 

26.Galva,ni 

28.  Anna  wan,  Dl 

27.  Aykinson.  Ill 

23.  Monmouth,  Dl 

23.  Carthage,  J01 

J;}MoUne,Dl 

3s!  Trans-Mississippi. . . 
34.  St.  Marys,  Ind 


Cost  at  desti- 

Cost for- 
eign at 
New 
York, 
per  box. 

Rate  per 
hundred- 
weight. 

Rate  per 
box,  84 
pounds. 

nation. 

Differ- 
ence in 
favor  of 
Cali- 
fornia. 

Corrected 
difference 
in  favor 
of  Cali- 
fornia 
lemon. 

For- 
eign, 
per 

Per 
box, 
Cali- 

box. 

fornia. 

Cent*. 

Qenti. 

13.14 

3.14 

$2,446 

SO.  694 

80.90 

3.14 

84 

28.66 

3.4266 

2.446 

.9796 

1.18 

3.14 

36. 

20.4 

3.434 

2.446 

.  voo 

1.19 

3.14 

36 

20.4 

3.434 

2.446 

.988 

1.19 

3.14 

35 

29.4 

3.434 

2.446 

.988 

1.19 

3.14 

36 

29.4 

3.434 

2.446 

088 

1.19 

3.14 

38 

31.92 

3.4692 

2.446 

1.0132 

1.22 

3.14 

37 

31.08 

3.4608 

2.446 

1.0048 

1.21 

3.14 

43 

36.12 

3.6012 

2.446 

1.0556 

1.26 

3.14 

38 

31.92 

3.4592 

2.448 

1.0182 

1.22 

3.14 

36 

30.24 

3.4424 

2.446 

.9964 

1.20 

3.14 

86 

30.24 

3.4424 

2.446 

■  9964 

1.20 

8.14 

36 

30.24 

3.4424 

2.448 

.9964 

1.20 

3.14 

36 

30.24 

3.4424 

2.446 

•  9964 

1.20 

3.14 

38 

32.92 

3.4692 

2.446 

.  9964 

1.20 

3.14 

39 

82.76 

3.4676 

2.446 

1.0216 

1.22 

3.14 

40 

33.60 

3.476 

2.446 

1.030 

1.23 

3.14 

40 

33.60 

3.476 

2.446 

1.030 

1.23 

3.14 

41 

34.44 

0.  4044 

2.446 

1.0334 

1.24 

3.14 

42 

36.28 

3.4928 

2.446 

1.0468 

1.25 

3.14 

42 

36.28 

8.468 

2.446 

1.022 

1.22 

3.14 

42 

36.28 

3.468 

2.446 

1.022 

1.22 

3.14 

43 

36.12 

3.6012 

2.446 

1.0552 

1.26 

3.14 

43 

36.12 

3.5012 

2.446 

1.0552 

1.26 

3.14 

43 

36.12 

3.6012 

2.446 

1.0662 

1.26 

3.14 

44 

36.96 

3.6096 

2.446 

1.0636 

1.27 

3.14 

46 

37.80 

3.518 

2.446 

1.072 

1.28 

3.14 

46 

37.80 

3.518 

2.446 

1.072 

1.28 

3.14 

46 

37.80 

3.518 

2.446 

1.072 

1.28 

3.14 

43 

36.12 

3.5012 

2.446 

1.0552 

1.26 

3.14 

47 

31.08 

8.4608 

2.446 

1.0048 

< 

1.21 

Corrected 
difference 
with 
freight 
and  auc- 
tion 
charges, 
added. 


81.02 
1.30 
1.31 
1.81 
1.31 
1.31 
1.33 
1.32 
1.37 
1.33 
L32 
1.32 
1.32 
1.32 
1.32 
1.34 
1.35 
1.35 
1.36 
1.36 
1.34 
1.34 

1.38 

1.38 
1.38 
1.39 
1.40 
1.40 

1.40 

1.38 
1.32 
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Exhibit  C. 
[Defendants'  Exhibit  No.  31.) 

Cost  to  land  lemons  in  various  markets  from  California  versus  imports  via  New  Orleans 

and  Mobile. 

Assuming  cost  of  landing  lemons  in  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  at  13. 14  per  box  (see  other  table)  and  except- 
ing California  growers  figures  of  production  cost  as  11.48  per  box  on  cars,  the  cost  of  landing  a  box  of  lemons 
in  following  points  from  California  versus  foreign  is  shown. 


• 

Destination. 

Carload 
distribu- 
tion 
rates 
from  Cali- 
fornia per 
hundred- 
weight. 

Cost  per 
box  to  lay 
lemons 
down  in 
market. 

Foreign 
cost  when 
distrib- 
uted in 
carloads. 

Foreign 
cost  when 
distrib- 
uted in 
less  than 
carloads. 

Differ- 
ence 
in  favor 
of  Cali- 
fornia 
(car- 
loads). 

Differ- 
ence 
in  favor 
of  Cali- 
fornia 
less  than 
carloads. 

Corrected 
difference 
in  favor 
of  Cali- 
fornia 
lemon. 

Corrected 

difference 

with 

freight 
rate  and 

auction 
charges. 

Albany,  Ga 

$1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.15 
1.40 
1.15 
1.15 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.15 
1.15 
1.15 

1.40 
1.15 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 

$2,666 
2.656 
2.656 
2.656 
2.656 
2.656 
2.656 
2.446 
2.656 
2.446 
2.446 
2.656 
2.666 
2.656 
2.656 
2.656 
2.656 
2.446 
2.446 
2.446 

2.656 
2.446 
2.656 
2.656 
2.656 

$3,493 
3.585 
3.403 
3.493 
3.451 
3.493 
3.451 
3.476 
3.493 
3.560 
3.560 
3.451 
3.493 
3.408 
3.493 
8.948 
3.408 
8.686 
3.476 
3.686 

3.451 
3.72 
3.409 
3.493 
-     3.484 

$3,636 
3.745 
3.636 
3.636 
3.560 
3.636 
3.560 
3.560 
3.636 
3.726 
3.728 
3.560 
3.636 
3.526 
3.636 
3.636 
3.626 

$0,527 
.929 
.827 
.827 
.795 
.827 
.795 

1.030 
.827 

1.114 

1.114 
.795 
.827 
.752 
.827 
.827 
.752 

1.24 
.03 

1.24 

.796 
1.274 
.753 
.837 
.828 

$0.95 

1.089 

.980 

.880 

.904 

.98 

.904 

1.114 

.98 

1.282 

1.282 

.904 

.87 
.98 
.98 
.87 

$1.15 
1.29 
1.19 
1.19 
1.11 
1.19 
1.11 
1.32 
1.19 
1.49 
1.49 
1.11 
1.19 
1.08 
1.19 
1.19 

$1.26 
1.41 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Augusta,  Ga 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . 
Birmingham,  Ala. . . 
Chicago,  111 

1.30 
1.30 
1.23 
1.30 
1.22 
1.43 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich 

E.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Eufrala,  Ala 

Gadsden,  Ala 

Harrlman,  Tenn 

Huntsville,  Ala 

1.30 
1.60 
1.60 
1.23 
1.30 
1.19 
1.30 
1.30 

Kansas  Hty,  mv>.  . . 

1.08 

1.19 

Little  Rock,  Ark.... 

3.98 
3.854 

3.560 

1.534 
1.408 

.904 

Minneapolis.  Minn.. 

North  Birmingham, 

Ala. 

1.74 

1.61 
1.11 
1.08 
1.14 
1.13 

1.85 
1.7S 

Omaha.  Nebr 

1.22 

Sheffield,  Ala 

Talladega,  Ala 

Washington,  Ga 

3.526 
3.694 
3.585 

.87 

.938 

.929 

1.19 
1.26 
1.25 

Southern  Railway  Mobile  tropical  fruit  tariff  No.  2, 1.  C.  C,  9117. 

Exhibit  D. 

[Defendants'  Exhibit  No.  32.) 

Co$t  to  land  lemons  in  southeastern  markets  from  California  versus  imports  via  Baltimore. 

Baltimore  rates  are  lowest  to  southeast.  Assuming  cost  of  landing  lemons  in  Baltimore  at  $3.14  per  box 
(see  other  table),  and  accepting  the  California  growers'  figures  of  production  cost  as  $1.48  per  box  on  cars, 
the  cost  of  landing  a  box  of  lemons  in  following  southeastern  cities  from  California  versus  foreign  in  shown. 


Destination. 


Albany,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Augusta,  Ga 

Bessemer,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala... 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. . 

Columbus,  Ga 

East  Birmingham, 

Ala 

Florence,  Ala 

Gadsden,  Ala 

Harrlman,  Tenn 

Huntsville,  Ala 

Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
North  Birmingham, 

Ala 

Sheffield,  Ala 

Talladega,  Ala 

Washington,  Ga.. 


Carload 
distribu- 

Coet 
per  box 

to  lay 
lemons 
down  in 
market. 

Foreign 
cost  when 

Foreign 
cost  when 
disbrib- 
uted  in 
less  than 
carloads. 

Differ- 

Differ- 

Corrected 

tion  rates 

distrib- 

ence 

ence 

difference 

from 
Cali- 
fornia 
per 

uted 

from 

entry 

port  in 

in  favor 
of  Cali- 
fornia 
(car- 

in favor 
of  Cali- 
fornia 
(less  than 

in  favor 
of  the 
Cali- 
fornia 

hundred- 

carload 

loads). 

carloads). 

lemon. 

weight. 

lots. 

$1.40 

$2,656 

$3,619 

$3,778 

$0,963 

$1,122 

$1.32 

1.40 

2.656 

3.619 

3.778 

.963 

1.122 

1.32 

1.40 

2.656 

3.489 

3.652 

.833 

.996 

1.20 

1.40 

2.656 

3.627 

3.795 

.971 

1.139 

1.34 

1.40 

2.656 

3.627 

3.795 

.971 

1.139 

1.34 

1.40 

2.656 

3.577 

3.728 

.921 

1.072 

1.2$ 

1.40 

2.656 

3.618 

3.778 

.963 

1.122 

1.32 

1.40 

2.656 

3.627 

3.795 

.971 

1.139 

1.34 

1.40 

2.656 

3.594 

3.745 

.938 

1.089 

1.29 

1.40 

2.656 

3.327 

3.796 

.971 

1.139 

1.84 

1.40 

2.656 

3.577 

3.728 

.921 

1.072 

1.28 

1.40 

2.656 

8.594 

3.745 

.938 

1.089 

1.29 

1.40 

2.656 

3.610 

3.694 

.954 

1.038 

1.24 

1.40 

2.656 

3.627 

3.795 

.971 

1.139 

1.34 

1.40 

2.656 

3.594 

3.745 

.937 

1.089 

1.29 

1.40 

2.656 

3.619 

3.778 

.963 

1.122 

1.82 

1.40 

2.656 

3.619 

3.778 

.963 

1.122 

1.32 

Sup.  70  to  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  1.  C.  C,  5405 


Corrected 

difference 

with 

freight 

rate  and 

auction 

charges. 


$1.4$ 
1.4$ 
1.S2 
1.46 
1.46 
l.$9 
1.43 

1.46 
1.40 
1.46 
l.$9 
1.40 
1.36 

1.46 
1.40 
1.43 
1.43 
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REPLY  BRIEF  ON  LBMON8. 

To  the  honorable  member*  of  the  Ways  and  Meant  Committee, 

Souse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  Cj 

While  the  importers  of  lemons  do  not  desire  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee 
unnecessarily  commenting  on  the  arguments  made  by  Mr.  Powell  and  in  the  briefs 
filed  by  the  Citrus  Protective  League  of  California  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  on  lemons, 
the  importers  feel  that  they  should  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  several 
statements  made  in  Mr.  Powell's  remarks  and  in  the  briefs  of  the  Californians. 

CaKfornians'  argument  for  protection  fatally  defective. — The  Californians'  main 
argument  for  protection  is  based  on  the  statements  that  they  make  as  to  the  cost  of 
producing  lemons  in  California  and  in  Sicilv.  This  argument  is  fatally  defective, 
because  the  production  cost  of  lemons  in  Sicily  does  not  nx  the  cost  of  buying  lemons 
for  export  from  Sicily  to  the  United  States  or  to  any  other  country.  Therefore  the 
argument  of  the  Caiuornians  as  far  as  concerns  their  statement  of  costs  in  Sicily  is 
based  on  a  theoretical  cost  and  not  on  the  practical  and  actual  cost  of  procuring 
lemons  than  exportation  from  Sicily,  and  their  argument  is  therefore  fatally  defective 
unless  they  can  show  that  California  is  entitled  to  protection  by  comparing  the  actual 
cost  of  growing  lemons  in  California  with  the  actual  cost  of  buying  lemons  in  Sicily 
for  export  to  the  United  States.    This  they  have  utterly  failed  to  do. 

Lemon  growers  of  Sicily  do  not  export. — The  growers  of  lemons  in  Sicily  do  not 
export  them.  Lemons  are  purchased  by  the  exporter  to  America  on  the  market 
in  competition  with  exporters  of  lemons  to  other  countries,  and  the  price  of  lemons 
for  export  from  Sicily  is  not  based  upon  their  production  cost,  but  is  determined 
by  the  competition  between  the  exporters  to  the  different  countries  of  the  world. 

The  pamphlet  filed  at  the  hearing  on  lemons  by  the  Citrus  Protective  League, 
"The  Italian  Lemon  Industry,'1  at  pages  32  and  33  contains  admissions  that  the 
importer  of  lemons  to  the  United  States  is  obliged  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  Sicilian 
lemons  than  the  production  cost  when  he  purchases  his  lemons  for  export  to  the  United 
States,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts: 

"The  producer,  except  in  rare  instances,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  packing,  dis- 
tribution, or  marketing  of  the  crop. 

"The  exporter  does  not  often  purchase  the  fruit  from  the  producer.  The  pur- 
chase is  usually  arranged  through  a  broker  or  through  a  series  of  brokers,  who  after 
the  bargain  is  arranged  often  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  exporter  in  the  grove  during 
the  harvesting  and  preliminary  grading  and  packing  of  the  fruit.  The  exporter 
sometimes  purchases  the  fruit  from  a  middleman  or  speculator,  who  in  turn  has 
arranged  through  a  local  broker  for  the  crop.  This  system  of  doing  business  has 
given  rise  to  a  horde  of  brokers  and  country  speculators  who  represent  the  exporters 
in  their  dealings  with  the  producer  and  in  turn  the  producer  in  nis  business  relations 
with  the  exporter,  and  who  usually  receive  a  commission  from  both  the  producer 
and  the  exporter  at  the  consummation  of  a  sale." 

Comparison  of  actual  cost  of  lemons  in  Sicily  unth  estimates  of  California  cost. — 
The  statements  from  the  books  of  the  importers  which  were  filed  with  the  committee, 
and  printed  as  exhibits  at  the  hearing,  show  that  the  average  cost  per  box  f .  o.  b.  Sicily 
for  lemons  exported  to  New  York  during  the  period  covered  by  the  statements  was 
91.90  per  box.  They  also  show  that  the  average  landing  cost  per  box  at  New  York 
during  that  period  was  13.69.  These  costs  are  the  ones  which  the  Californians  should 
make  their  comparison  with,  because  they  represent  the  actual  cost  to  the  importer 
when  he  imports  lemons  into  the  United  States.  At  the  hearing  the  importers  showed 
that  the  freight  rate  from  Sicily  to  New  York  was  now  7£  cents  more  than  at  the 
time  covered  by  these  statements,  so  that  the  landing  price  would  now  be  $3,765 
per  box,  and  if  you  deduct  the  duty  of  $1.17  it  leaves  as  the  cost  of  landing  a  box 
of  lemons  at  New  York,  without  the  payment  of  any  duty,  $2,595.  This  figure  com- 
pared with  the  various  California  estimates  of  cost  given  for  the  years  1903,  1908, 
1909, 1910,  and  1913  (if  instead  of  giving  estimates  which  at  the  best  are  very  unsat- 
isfactory, the  Californians  had  submitted  extracts  from  the  books  of  their  repre- 
sentative companies  as  to  cost,  the  committee  would  have  had  more  reliable  sources 
of  information  than  they  have  now)  shows  that  according  to  the  estimate  of  1903 
(cost  per  box  f.  o.  b.  California  75  cents,  freight  84  cents)  California. had  ah  advantage 
landed  at  New  York  of  $1,005;  according  to  the  estimate  given  in  1908  and  1909 
cost  per  box  f.  o.  b.  California  $1.48,  f reign t  84  cents)  California  had  an  advantage 
landed  at  New  York  of  $0,275;  according  to  the  estimate  of  1910  (cost  per  box  f.  o.  b. 
California  $1.83  and  84  cents  freight)  Sicily  had  an  advantage  landed  at  New  York 
of  $0,075;    and  in  the  estimate  of  1913  (cost  per  box  f.  o.  b.  California  $1.88  and 
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84  cents  freight)  Sicily  had  an  advantage  landed  at  New  York  of  $0,133.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  Sicilian  lemon  in  the  California  estimates,  of  1910  and  1913,  are  more 
than  overcome  by  the  difference  in  price  of  25  cents  to  a  dollar  which  the  Cali- 
fornia lemon  box  brings  over  the  Sicilian  lemon  box  at  New  York.  To  this  should 
be  added  the  further  advantage  that  the  Californians  have  in  the  local  freight  rate 
that  the  Sicilian  box  pays  as  it  moves  inland  from  New  York. 

These  figures  show  that  the  California  lemon  needs  no  tariff  protection  from  the 
Sicilian  lemon,  and  this  is  true  even  if  the  California  estimates  of  1908,  1909,  1910, 
and  1913  are  correct.  In  our  opinion,  founded  upon  such  facts  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn,  and  such  evidence  as  we  can  procure,  and  from  our  general  knowledge  of 
the  industry,  we  believe  that  the  estimates  of  1908, 1909, 1910,  and  1913  are  altogether 
too  high,  and  our  opinion  is  substantiated  by  the  report  of  the  Limoneira  Co.  as  of 
January  1,  1910,  filed  by  us  as  an  exhibit  at  the  time  of  the  hearing,  which  shows 
that  the  cost  of  the  average  box  of  lemons  f.  o.  b.  California  of  this  company  in 
1907  was  $1.21809,  in  1908  $1.31433,  and  in  1909  was  $1.27765.  These  figures  do 
not  represent  charges  for  taxes,  deteriorations,  cost  of  bookkeeping,  and  maintenance 
of  office  and  other  general  expense  items  incident  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness, but  these  charges  can  only  amount  at  the  outside  to  a  few  cents  per  box.  The 
Limoneira  Co.  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  efficient  producers  of  California  lemons, 
and  its  cost  of  producing  a  box  of  lemons  f.  o.  b.  California  is  undoubtedly  some- 
what lower  than  that  of  corporations  or  individuals  that  are  not  as  efficient,  but  effi- 
ciency should  be  a  basis  for  an  estimate  of  cost  on  which  to  base  a  tariff  law.  The 
Californians  are  asking  that  a  tax  be  placed  on  a  necessity  of  life,  the  burden  of 
which  has  to  be  borne  by  the  whole  American  people  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a 
few  counties  of  southern  California,  so  that  California  is  not  justified  in  claiming 
protection  on  inefficiency,  but  should  only  ask  for  protection,  if  required,  on  efficiency. 

The  importers1  figures  of  cost  substantiated. — While  the  production  costs  of  Italy  are 
not  important,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  it  is  only  just  to  the  importers  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  price  which  the  importers  paid  for  lemons  for  export  to 
the  United  States,  as  shown  in  the  statements  from  their  books  which  are  filed  with 
this  committee,  are  substantiated  by  the  report  of  cost  of  producing  lemons  in  Sicily, 
made  by  Mr.  Nicolo  Marasa,  one  of  the  most  noted  nomologists  of  Italy,  which  report 
was  filed  with  this  committee,  and  also  by  the  estimates  of  cost  of  growing  lemons  in 
Sicily  given  in  the  brief  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  filed  with 
this  committee:  and  these  prices  are  further  corroborated  in  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Consul  De  Soto,  given  in  the  United  States  Daily  Consular  Reports,  dated 
January  16,  1913,  at  page  286. 

Fluctuations  in  prices  of  lemons. — The  prices  of  lemons  in  the  United  States  are 
determined  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Owing  to  the  frequent  scarcity  in  the 
supply,  the  demand  causes  the  price  to  rise  rapidly  and  then  drop  just  as  quickly  as 
soon  as  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  is  made  up.  The  California  remedy  to  stop  the 
sudden  rises  in  price  is  to  cut  off  more  of  the  supply  (thereby  keeping  up  the  constant 
shortage,  with  the  consequent  high  prices)  by  shutting  out  the  foreign  lemon  in  the 
expectation  that  some  day  in  the  future  California  will  produce  enough  lemons  to 
supply  the  full  demand .  The  importers'  remedy  is  to  increase  the  supply  by  a  constant 
even  importation  coming  in,  thus  keeping  the  supply  equal  to  the  demand  and  in  that 
way  prevent  the  sudden  rises  in  price.  We  are  fully  satisfied  to  leave  the  decision 
as  to  which  method  is  more  desirable  to  the  judgment  of  your  committee. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  state  that  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  hearing  con- 
clusively showed  the  existence  of  a  California  fruit  trust  without  domestic  competition, 
controlling  its  product  absolutely  and  obtaining  for  it  the  highest  possible  prices 
through  the  operation  of  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  its  products.  We  therefore  feel  that 
it  is  tune  the  American  people  were  freed  from  the  exactions  of  this  trust  and  that  can 
be  best  accomplished  by  placing  lemons  on  the  free  list. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

G.  Dominici, 
Frank  Zrro, 
Carl  Braun, 

Committee. 
Harrison  Osborne, 

Counsel. 

January,  1913. 
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TESTIKOVY  OF  G.  HAROLD  POWELL,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL., 
KEPBESEVTINO  THE  CITEUS  PROTECTIVE  LEAGUE  OF 
CALIFOBEIA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the  Citrus 
Protective  League  of  California,  which  is  an  organization  that  repre- 
sents the  growers  and  shippers  of  citrus  fruits  in  handling  the  general 
questions  which  affect  the  industry.  The  Citrus  Protective  League 
of  California  recommends  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  rates  of 
duty  under  Schedule  G,  agricultural  products,  etc.,  of  the  tariff  act 
of  1909. 

I  ask  permission  to  file  a  brief  and  also  to  file  a  supplementary 
statement  entitled  the  "Lemon  industry  of  Italy.  Bulletin  No.  10  of 
the  Citrus  Protective  League  of  California,"  wnich  sets  forth  the 
results  of  an  investigation  of  the  citrus  fruit  industry  of  Italy. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  those  simply  filed  or  printed  ¥ 

Mr.  Powell.  I  would  like  to  have  them  filed  and  printed  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  box  shook  question  that 
the  last  speaker  touched  on.  Tne  use  of  American  box  «hooks  has 
not  followed  the  fluctuations  in  the  current  of  imports  of  Italian 
lemons  into  the  United  States,  nor  has  it  fluctuated  with  the  different 
rates  of  duty  established  by  Congress.  In  1906  the  exports  of  lemons 
from  Italy  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  137,968,259  pounds. 
The  duty  collected  on  American-grown  packages  was  $22,166.40. 
In  1908  the  exports  from  Italy  to  the  United  States  increased  to 
178,051,782  pounds.  The  duty  collected  on  American-grown  pack- 
ages decreased  to  $10,241.25.  The  increase  in  the  imports  of  lemons 
in  the  two  years  was  29  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  duty  on  Amer- 
ican-grown packages  was  53.8  per  cent,  though  the  duty  on  both  the 
lemons  and  the  packages  remamed  the  same. 

In  explaining  the  decreased  use  of  American  box  shooks  the  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Palermo  has  the  following  to  say: 

Upon  looking  into  the  reason  of  the  falling  off  of  the  use  of  American  box  shooks  for 
the  manufacture  of  boxes,  which  is  pointed  out  in  your  letter  of  July  II,  American 
beechwood  has  been  found  too  soft  and  less  durable  than  the  Austrian. 

Mr.  Powell.  A  speaker  this  morning  referred  to  a  report  by  Mr. 
Powell,  of  the  United  States  Government,  appearing  in  the  Yeaibook 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1907  in  which  it  was  stated 
Mr.  Powell  showed  that  the  cost  of  producing  lemons  in  California 
was  $1.06  a  box.  The  report  contains  no  such  statement.  It  gives 
the  cost  of  producing  lemons  in  a  certain  individual  grove,  ana  the 
statement  has  been  made  out  by  taking  an  individual  grower's 
account  with  general  returns  and  making  out  an  account  of  that 

kind. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  are  the  Mr.  Powell  to  whom  you  refer? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  For  how  many  years  were  you  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  t 

Mr.  Powell.  About  10  years. 
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Mr.  Harbison.  When  did  your  connection  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  terminate  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Harrison.  When  did  you  become  connected  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Citru9  Protective  League  1 

Mr.  Powell.  The  1st  of  January  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Harrison.  At  the  time  you  became  connected  with  that 
league  you  severed  your  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Except  as  consulting  pomologist. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Then  you  are  ptill  connected  with  the  department  f 

Mr.  Powell.  I  am  not;  no.  I  severed  my  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  a  short  time  after  I  became  manager  of 
the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Are  you  not  still  carried  on  the  rolls  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  1 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  you  are  not  now  receiving  a  salary  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Not  in  any  amount? 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  in  any  amount;  no,  sir.  In  leaving  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  I  was  requested,  as  many  employees  are,  to 
remain  on  the  rolls  as  consulting  experts  of  some  sort  or  other,  and 
I  remained  at  $1  a  year — which  is  the  usual  way  of  handling  matters 
of  that  kind — as  consulting  pomologist  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  you  still  occupy  that  position? 

Mr.  Powell.  When  I  became  manager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  this  commercial  organization,  I  resigned  as  con- 
sulting pomologist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  I  have  notbeen  carried  on  the  rolls  since. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Teak,  which  was  referred  to  this  morning,  is  an 
unusual  report.  That  is  a  historical  document  back  from  1909,  and 
the  figures  shown  in  there  include,  in  addition  to  lemons,  500  acres  of 
walnuts,  500  acres  of  corn  land,  200  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  2,000  acres 
of  cattle  land. 

The  report  that  was  referred  to  of  the  cost  of  producing  lemons  in 
California,  $1.48  per  box,  as  above,  is  before  this  committee  for  you 
to  see  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  selected  groves,  made  at  atxrnt 
two  weeks'  time  before  the  hearings  of  the  committee.  That  report 
showed  about  $1.48.  The  first  comprehensive  investigation  of  the 
cost  of  producing  lemons  in  California  was  made  at  the  time  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  as  the 
result  of  a  very  exhaustive  investigation  the  commission  found  it 
cost  $1.83. 

Mr.  McCall.  Is  that  on  the  farm  as  they  are,  unwrapped,  or  is  it 
ready  for  shipment  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  ready  for  shipment. 

Mr.  McCall.  The  distinction  was  made  this  morning  between  those 
two  different  conditions. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  covers  the  cost  of  production,  handling,  etc. 
The  commission  established  at  this  investigation  that  it  cost  $1.83 
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f.  o.  b.  to  jproduce  lemons  in  California.  Since  that  time  a  complete 
investigation  ha9  been  made  of  a  large  number  of  representative 
groves  in  California.  As  a  result  of  that  investigation  we  showed  that 
it  cost  to  produce  on  the  average  in  California  and  load  on  the  cars 
$1,888  per  box,  the  total  cost  being  approximately  what  was  shown 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  $1  a  box;  the  cost  of 
handling  from  the  trees  being  88*8  cents  a  box.  That  investigation 
was  the  most  careful  that  has  been  made  of  any  agricultural  industry 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Referring  to  the  question  that  was  brought  up  this  morning  of  the 
method  of  selling  fruit,  15  or  20  years  ago  the  growers  of  California 
consigned  their  fruits  to  eastern  markets.  The  markets  were  2,000 
miles  or  inore  distant,  on  an  average.  In  handling  their  business  at 
that  distance  it  was  impossible  to  make  good  advance  arrangements, 
secure  prompt  collections,  or  make  complete  collections.  It  was 
impossible  under  those  conditions  for  the  growers  to  have  proper  care 
for  their  fruit  in  transportation,  to  see  that  the  cars  were  properly 
ventilated,  or  to  see  that  the  fruit  was  in  proper  condition.  It  being 
located  so  far  away  and  not  being  able  to  make  these  collections,  they 
were  obliged  to  organize  an  agency  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
facilities  through  which  they  themselves  could  market  their  fruit. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  one  organization  in  California  of  which 
I  am  manager — the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange — which 
handles  75  per  cent  of  the  lemons  grown  in  California  and  65  per  cent 
of  all  citrus  fruits  grown  in  California  undor  the  following  conditions. 
The  average  stated  this  morning  was  85  per  cent,  which  is  incorrect. 

There  are  6,500  growers  in  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 
The  growers  formed  a  nonprofit  corporation,  and  in  the  packing  house 
which  they  provided  assembled  the  fruit  and  prepared  it  for  shipment. 
These  organizations,  of  which  there  are  about  115,  have  formed  what 
is  known  as  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  which  is  an  agency 
which  provides  the  facilities  through  which  these  producers  handle 
and  market  their  own  crops.  The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange, 
the  central  agency,  furnishes  bonded  agents  in  the  different  markets 
of  this  country  and  of  Canada,  placing  them  under  bond  and  under 
instructions.  The  shipper  of  the  fruit  utilizes  those  agents,  dealing 
directly  with  them,  the  shipper  himself  determining  the  destination, 
determining  the  market,  determining  -the  diversions,  determining 
the  price  much  he  is  willing  to  accept  for  a  car  of  fruit  sold  in  any 
particular  market.  The  California  Fmit  Growers'  Exchange  is  the 
agent  in  providing  the  facilities  for  this  cooperative  nonprofit  cor- 
poration, the  exchange  itself  being  a  nonprofit  corporation  and  acting 
for  the  growers  at  the  actual  cost. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  wish  to  read  at  this  point  the  reserved  rights 
which  the  shippers  have,  the  relations  of  which  are  defined  in  con- 
tracts between  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  and  the 
associations.    They  read: 

The  reserved  rights  o!  shippers.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  each  shipper 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  regulate  and  control  its  own  shipments,  to  use  its  own 
judgment,  to  decide  for  itself  wnen  and  in  what  amounts  it  shall  ship;  to  what  mar- 
kets it  shall  ship;  where  its  products  shall  be  sold,  and  except  at  auction  points  the 
price  it  is  willing  to  receive;  fully  reserving  the  right  of  free  competition  with  all 
other  shippers,  including  other  members  of  this  organization,  unhampered  and  uncon- 
trolled by  anyone. 
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That  is  the  system  of  cooperation  under  which  95  per  cent  of  the 
citrus  fruits  of  California  are  distributed  to  the  markets  of  this  coun- 
try, the  exchange  itself  never  fixing  a  price,  never  determining  the 
destination  or  the  market  or  diversion  or  anything  affecting  the 
control  of  a  car. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  has  expired,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  some 
questions.  Some  of  the  committee  desire  to  hear  you  further  on  this 
trust  question. 

Mr.  Needham.  I  think  he  ought  to  have  30  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  other  men  was  taken  up  in  cross- 
examination.  The  committee  desires  to  let  Mr.  Powell  proceed 
further.     Without  objection  you  may  proceed  for  five  minutes. 

Mr.  McCall.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  proportion  was  sold  under 
the  reserved  rights  system 

Mr.  Powell.  All  of  it  was  sold  under  the  reserved  rights  system. 
About  33  per  cent  of  all  the  lemons  that  go  out  of  California  are  sold 
at  public  auction,  and  about  65  per  cent  of  all  the  lemons  consumed 
in  the  United  States  are  sold  at  public  auction;  under  those  conditions 
there  being  no  way  in  which  a  price  could  be  fixed  except  the  price 
which  the  public  is  willing  to  pay. 

Mr.  Harrison.  At  what  cities  are  the  lemons  sold  by  auction  1 

Mr.  Powell.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Pitta- 
burgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Are  those  markets  governed  entirely  by  auction 
sales? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir;  the  rest  of  the  fruits  in  the  other  cities  of  the 
country  being  sold  at  private  sale  in  open  competition  with  imported 
lemons. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  tell  us,  then,  that  no  California  lemons  are  sold 
in  the  New  York  market  except  by  auction  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  by  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  Our 
entire  business  is  handled  in  New  York  by  auction  and  in  no  other 
way.  The  same  applies  to  all  these  other  markets  I  have  mentioned. 
In  connection  with  this  lemon  industry  the  total  consumption  of 
lemons  in  this  country  represents  about  12  lemons  per  year  per 
capita,  and  a  tax  levied  upon  the  people  of  this  country  of  between 
3£  and  4  cents  per  year  per  capita. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  lemons  in  hospitals  was  brought  up  this 
morning 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  understand  that  statement  about  the  tax. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  the  tax  that  might  be  levied  upon  the  con- 
sumer on  account  of  his  per  capita  consumption. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Are  you  dividing  the  c^uties  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  total  population  is  about  100.000,000  people. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  are  figuring  on  the  duties  collected  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir.    It  would  be  about  3£  to  4  cents. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  are  adding  1£  cents  per  pound  on  all  lemons  I 

Mr.  Powell.  Adding  1 J  cents  a  pound  on  all  lemons  and  dividing 
it  into  the  annual  consumption  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Domestic  as  well  as  imported  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Just  imported. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  do  not  mean  that  is  the  tax  they  pay? 
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Mr.  Powell.  That  is  the  theoretical  tax  they  would  pay  if  they 
paid  the  duty. 

Mr.  Kttohin.  But  you  just  included  imported  lemons.  If  the 
tariff  is  doing  you  any  good,  this  same  duty  must  be  added  to  the 
home  production  of  lemons ) 

Mr.  Powell.  The  statement  I  wished  to  convey  was  this :  The  total 
number  of  lemons  consumed  in  this  country  is  about  1,280,000,000, 
which  amounts  to  about  1  dozen  lemons  per  individual  per  year.  If 
the  people  of  this  country  paid  ;\e  duty  on  all  lemons — not  on  im- 
ported lemons  alone — they  would  pay  between  3£  and  4  cents  per 
capita  per  year. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  lemons  in  hospitals  has  been  brought 

up.    I  secured  data  recently  from  15  of  the  leading  hospitals  of  New 

York,  and  found  that  the.  total  annual  per  capita  consumption  of 

lemons  in  these  15  hospitals  is  about  a  tenth  of  one  lemon  per  year. 

I  wish  to  speak  of  the  distribution  of  the  California  lemon  to  show 

where  it  comes  in  open  competition 

Mr.  James.  The  production,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  mean  the  total  number  of  patients  in  these  hospi- 
tals divided  into  the  total  number  of  lemons  used  in  the  year  shows 
that  they  use  in  15  of  the  leading  hospitals  of  New  York  less  than 
one  lemon  per  patient  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  include  the  patients  that  come  there  for 
daily  treatment  ? 

Mi.  Powell.  I  took  the  total  daily  treatment  of  the  hospitals  for 
onevear. 

Tne  Chairman.  Of  course,  a  large  proportion  of  those  patients 
do  not  live  in  the  hospital  at  all. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Don  t  you  advertise  there  that  California  lemons 
are  a  great  medicinal  fruit,  and  try  to  get  people  to  use  them  because 
they  nave  medicinal  virtues  ? 
Mr.  Powell.  They  are  a  very  good  tonic. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Yes;  so  that  if  we  reduce  the  tariff  or  remove  the 
tariff,  it  will  be  removing  the  tariff  from  a  necessary  medicinal  tonic  ? 
Mr.  Powell.  The  difference  between  the  wholesale  price  and  the 
retail  price  of  lemons  is  about  10  cents  a  dozen  for  the  wholesale 
price,  and  about  25  to  30  cents  per  dozen  for  the  retail  price.  So  the 
amount  of  duty,  which  is  about  3£  to  4  cents  is  not  felt  by  the  con- 
sumer where  there  is  that  great  difference  between  the  wholesale 
and  the  retail  price.  That  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in 
eastern  Canada  the  retail  price  of  lemons  is  identical  with  the  retail 
price  of  lemons  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  bring  out  especially  the  markets  which  the  California 
lemons  enter.  The  California  industry  has  practically  all  of  the 
markets  west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  north  of  Houston,  Tex. 
In  the  area  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Alleghanies  the  California 
lemon  in  all  markets  is  in  fiercq  competition  with  the  imported 
lemon,  and  the  California  industry  supplies  about  one-half  of  the 
total  consumption  and  the  imported  lemon  supplies  about  one-half. 
Mr.  Kttohin.  How  many  people  are  engaged  in  this  lemon  industry 
in  California  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  About  3,000  people  on  the  ground  and  about 
10,000  indirectly. 
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Mr.  KrroHiN.  Three  thousand  constitute  the  owners  of  the  farms, 
the  proprietors  of  the  groves  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kttohin.  You  say  they  have  a  monopoly  of  the  territory 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  ¥ 

Mr.  Powell.  There  is  no  competition  with  foreign  lemons  west  of 
the  Missouri  River  on  account  of  the  freight  rate  back. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  That  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  has  a  little  over 
30,000,000  people  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  About  18,000,000  people,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  About  a  third  of  all  the  people  in  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  think  as  much  as  that. 

Mr.  Kitohin.  Call  it  20,000,000. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  think  there  are  that  many  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.    I  am  not  positive,  but  I  doubt  if  there  are  15,000,000. 

Mr.  Kitohin.  Don't  you  think  that  is  a  very  good  thing,  for  3,000 

f>eople  to  have  20,000,000  people  absolutely  dependent  on  them  for 
emons? 

Mr.  Powell.  Very  good.  About  20  per  cent  of  our.  crop  goes  into 
that  territory.  Then  m  the  territory  between  there  and  the  Allegha- 
nies  we  supply,  in  competition  with  the  imported,  one-half  the 
lemons.  East  of  the  Alleghanies,  where  there  are  about  51,000,000, 
and  running  south  as  far  as  Houston,  we  supply,  I  suppose,  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption.  In  a  city  like  New  York  the 
amount  which  the  California  industry  supplies  is  not  over  5  or  6  per 
cent  per  year. 

The  conditions  in  New  York  are  something  like  this:  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  the  imports  come  in  in  large  quantities.  During  the 
summer  the  imports  come  in  in  large  quantities,  and  California  does 
not  sell  very  much  in  New  York,  during  this  period  because  of  the 
lemons  from  Europe;  we  sell  possibly  1  per  cent;  sometimes  less  than 
1  per  cent,  sometimes  it  gets  up  to  6  per  cent,  but  usually  it  is  1  per 
cent  or  less  of  the  total  amount  sold  during  those  months.  Now,  in 
the  fall  months,  when  the  Sicilian  crop  begins  to  drag  and  there  are 
only  the  remnants  of  the  Sicilian  crop  left,  wen  the  California  industry 
is  able  to  get  into  New  York,  and  tnen  we  supply  sometimes  as  him 
as  20  or  even  30  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  sold,  but  it  is  only 
dining  the  time  wnen  the  Italian  industry  is  dropping  off,  when  the 
lemons  are  poor,  when  there  are  very  few  lemons  on  the  market  that 
California  supplies  any  proportion  of  the  total  sale  in  New  York,  and 
it  is  in  those  months  when  there  are  almost  no  other  lemons  in  New 
York  except  those  sold  by  California  that  a  somewhat  high  average  for 
the  California  product  is  made. 

Mr.  Harbison.  You  have  divided  the  United  States  for  marketing 
purposes  into  three  zones  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harbison.  How  do  your  prices  run  in  those  zones  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  get  the  lowest  prices  where  we  are  in  the  fiercest 
competition  with  the  imported  product  and  where  there  are  very 
laige  quantities  on  the  market  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  in  the  zone  between  the  Alleghanies  and 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  Then  you  get  the  next  best  prices  in  the  region 
between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Missouri  River  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  rometimes,  and  sometimes  not.  It  varies.  As  a 
general  thing  we  get  a  little  higher  price. 

Mr.  Harbison.  And  then  you  get  the  highest  price  in  the  zone 
between  the  Missouri  River  and  your  territory? 

Mr.  Powell.  Where  there  is  the  least  competition,  because  compe- 
tition always  determines  in  a  broad  way  the  general  average  pnce. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Then  it  is  true  that  in  making  up  your  price  you 
take  the  price  in  New  York  and  add  to  that  the  freight  to  the  west, 
although  you  are  shipping  from  the  west  to  the  east  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  have  no  ability  to  object  to  the  price  in  the  west, 
the  prices  being  determined  by  the  number  of  lemons  that  are  in 
competition  in  California,  the  exchange  itself  having  no  power  to  fix 
any  price. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Some  mysterious  power  does  it,  so  it  works  out 
that  way,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  question  of  competition 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  competition  of  the  Sicilian  lemon  growers 
enables  them  on  the  eastern  coast  to  get  their  lemons  cheaper  than  the 
people  in  the  west  have  to  pay  1 

Mr.  Powell.  Undoubtedly,  because  there  are  more  lemons  on  the 
market. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  are  manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  your  predecessor  was  Mr.  B.  A.  Woodford  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  testified  a  short  time  ago  that  75  per  cent  of  all 
the  California  lemons  are  now  marketed  through  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange. 

Mr.  Powell.  Through  the  facilities  which  the  exchange  provides 
for  the  growers. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Through  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
75  per  cent  of  the  California  lemons  are  marketed  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  lemons  that  are  grown 
in  California  are  marketed  through  the  facilities  which  the  exchange 
provides. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  are  talking  about  the  same  thing  apparently. 
Now,  Mr.  Woodford,  in  1909,  in  the  case  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  testified  that  only  62  per  cent  of  the  California 
lemons  were  so  marketed.  So,  since  you  have  become  general  man- 
ager of  the  exchange  that  has  increased  from  62  to  75  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Those  changes  took  place  before  I  became  manager. 

Mr.  Harrison.  So  the  competition  among  domestic  producers  is 
now  between  one  great  power  of  75  per  cent  on  one  side  ana  the  smaller 
fellows  who  represent  25  per  cent  on  the  other ) 

Mr.  Powell.  Those  that  represent  the  25  per  cent  may  be  just  as 
large  as  those  who  represent  the  75  per  cent,  those  in  the  75  per  cent 
being  made  up  of  growers  having  less  than  10  acres  as  an  average. 
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Mr.  Harbison.  From  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
you  have  the  same  rate  of  freight  on  lemons,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  same  freight  from  the  Rockies  to  New  York- 
Mr.  Harrison.  Under  your  contracts  with  the  railroad  companies, 
your  84-cent  rate  permits  you  to  divert  the  cars  wherever  you^  wish  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Our  contract  with  railroads  permits  diversion  of 
these  cars  all  through  that  country. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  diversion  privileges  may  be  extended  to  divert- 
ing a  car  to  Kansas  City  or  to  Chicago,  Cleveland  or  Buffalo — all 
the  way  to  New  York  ?  I  ou  can  turn  the  car  aside  to  see  what  the 
market  is,  then  hitch  it  up  and  send  it  on  without  costing  more  f 

Mr.  Powell.  In  those  places — there  are  certain  diversion  places. 
It  does  not  apply  to  all  points. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You,  as  manager  of  that  exchange  out  there  in 
Los  Angeles,  can  find  out  where  the  Sicilian  fruit  was  coming — I  do 
not  say  you  do  that — and  divert  these  cars  to  the  point  of  market 
where  the  Sicilian  fruit  is  coining  and  break  the  market  f 

Mr.  Powell.  The  exchange  has  no  power  to  divert  a  single  car, 
and  never  has.  The  grower  himself  who  ships  the  car  has  the  sole 
right  to  divert  a  car  and  to  determine  the  market  into  which  it  shall  go. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  growers  act  in  concert. 

Mr.  Powell.  Each  one  acts  tor  himself — each  one  of  the  115  asso- 
ciations making  up  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Association  acts 
absolutely  independently — compete  with  themselves  in  the  markets 
and  utilize  the  bonded  agents  which  the  exchange  provides  for  them 
for  selling  their  products  in  private  sales  or  for  representing  them  in 
their  busmess  transactions  in  the  auction  market. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  they  compete  with  each  other  in  price  1 

Mr.  Powell.  This  Sicilian  product  and  25  per  cent  of  the  outside. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  thought  you  said  you  got  the  highest-price  lemons 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  because  there  was  no  competition  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  gives  less  competition  than  there  is  at  the 
Atlantic  port,  where  certain  large  quantities  of  Sicilian  lemons  come 
in,  but  the  same  principle  of  competition  exists  in  the  West,  but  not 
as  much  as  it  does  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  there  is  nd  foreign  com- 
petition ? 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  there  is  foreign  competition,  but  there  is  just 
as  radical  competition  in  the  Western  States  as  there  is  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  say  these  constituent  associations  of  yours 
reserve  the  right,  or  the  growers  reserve  the  right,  to  divert  their  own 
cars  in  transit  going  east  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  keep  them  constantly  advised  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Through  our  agents  each  day  we  keep  them  advised 
through  a  bulletin  showing  what  the  markets  have  Drought — what 
the  cars  have  brought  that  day  in  the  market  in  the  United  States — 
and,  that  gives  them  a  basis  on  which  they  exercise  their  own  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  they  want  a  car  to  go  to  Omaha  or  Minneapolis 
or  Kansas  City  or  Joplin.  Mo. 

Mr.  Palmer.  From  advices  which  they  receive  from  you  as  to 
the  market  conditions  in  those  particular  places  ? 
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Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Long  worth.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  You  testified 
that  the  cost  of  producing  a  box  of  lemons  f.  o.  b.  cars  was  $1.83  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  $1.88. 

Mr.  Long  worth.  And  that  a  similar  cost  in  Sicily  is  $0.90 1 

Mr.  Powell.  $0.90;  based  on  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Long  worth.  That  makes  a  difference  of  about  $0.98  or  about 
50  per  cent.    Your  present  duty  is  70  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Our  present  duty  is  about  $1.08  a  box,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  or  production  basis,  lea  ing  out  the  difference  in 
the  freight  rate,  which  is  $0.r4  from  Californ  a  to  New  York,  is  about 
$1  per  box — 98.8  cents  a  box. 

Mr.  Longworth.  The  Treasury  reports  aiow  that  the  average 
duty  is  about  70  per  cent.  Now,  your  figures  show  that  the  difference 
in  cost  is  about  50  per  cent.     Is  not  the  duty  too  high  now  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  ao  not  think  so.  As  a  result  of  a  very  careful 
investigation  which  we  have  made  twice  in  Italy  and  as  the  result  of 
official  data  in  Europe,  the  lemons  which  are  sent  to  this  country  do 
not  cost  to  produce  in  the  grove  on  the  average  o0  cents  a  box.  The 
prices  which  are  given  to  you  by  the  importers  into  New  York  are 
the  wholesale  prices  of  the  high  grades  of  lemons  that  are  exported 
to  this  country,  and  that  price  includes  the  growers'  profit  and  the 
various  brokerage  profits  between  the  producer  and  the  exporter, 
and  bears  no  relation  to  the  price  of  those  lemons  up  to  the  cost  of 
production. 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  am  taking  your  own  figures — the  figures  you 
have  stated  here  to-day  and  the  figures  in  your  brief,  which  says  that 
the  difference  in  cost  of  production  is  75  cents. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Now,  you  have  a  difference  of  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Does  it  not  show  that  the  difference  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  100  per  cent 

Mr.  Powell.  110  per  cent. 

Mr.  Palmer  (continuing).  From  the  cost  abroad;  it  is  100  per  cent 
on  the  foreign  price. 

Mr.  Powell.  Over  100  per  cent,  and  the  Treasury  statistics  say 
about  62 — it  was  78  per  cent  for  one  year,  and  for  the  present  time 
between  60  and  65. 

I  want  to  bring  out  one  more  difference  between  the  California 
industry  and  the  foreign  industry.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
this  California  industry  be  maintained  as  it  is,  as  it  is  through  the 
California  industry  only  that  the  markets  of  this  country  are  kept 
stable.  The  lemon  markets  fluctuate  violently  in  this  country  with 
hot  weather.  Our  crop  has  to  be  marketed  because  it  is  a  perishable 
crop.  The  imported  crop  comes  in  here  pure-y  c  u  a  speculative  basis. 
They  do  not  give,  as  was  stated  this  morniig,  a  regular  source  of 
supply.  The  foreign  importer  can  not  supply  tnt  «e  fluctuations,  and 
those  are  what  determine  the  average  price  of  lemons  in  this  country- 
and  so  when  we  have  a  10-day  hot  spell  in  this  country  the  price  of 
lemons  may  bedoubled  or  trebled,  because  the  foreign  lemon  is  located 
so  far  from  this  country  that  it  is  impossible  to  meet  the  demand. 
Though  it  is  only  by  maintaining  the  California  industry  in  a  high 
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state  of  efficiency  that  we  can  ever  have  in  this  country  a  supply 
of  lemons  to  keep  before  the  consumer  at  all  times. 

May  I  bring  out  just  one  more  thing,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  some  questions.    Your  time  is  up. 

Mr.  Powell.  Just  one  more  point.  1  want  to  bring  out  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Government  encourages  our  industry  by  & 
duty  of  1$  cents  per  pound.  The  Italian  Government  encourages 
the  Italian  industry  oy  creating  a  Government  monopoly  which 
controls  the  price  and  fixes  the  price  absolutely  on  40  per  cent  of  the 
entire  industry.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  industry  of  Europe  of  lemons — 
of  Italy — are  converted  into  by-products — citrate  of  lime.  Up  to 
1907,  through  the  efforts  of  the  speculators,  the  industry  in  Italy 
was  brought  to  a  point  of  chaos,  and  through  legislative  action  the 
Italian  Government  at  that  time  created  an  organization  which  sold 
and  handled  the  entire  citrate  product,  40  per  cent  of  the  whole 
industry,  and  the  low  grades  and  the  upper  grades  constantly  run 
into  each  other.  When  the  price  of  fresn  fruit  is  high,  there  is  not 
very  much  of  it  goes  into  the  low  grade;  when  the  price  of  fresh  fruit 
is  low,  the  excess  goes  into  the  low  grade.     Since  that  time  they  have 

{;iven  the  industry  still  further  assistance,  and  through  decrees  and 
egislative  acts  they  now  not  only  fix  the  selling  price  of  all  citrates, 
but  they  guarantee  the  producer  a  minimum  price  for  his  entire 
product,  and  through  the  chamber  of  commerce  or  the  Camera 
Agrimoria  they  guarantee  a  minimum  price  for  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  lemon  output  of  Italy,  and  the  Government  fixes  the  selling 
price  of  this  organization  as  well  as  the  product  for  the  producer,  ana 
when  the  citrate  is  deposited  in  the  magazines  under  the  law,  the 
chamber  of  commerce  advances  to  the  producer  three-fourths  of  the 
guaranteed  value,  and  to  the  small  producer  and  to  cooperative  asso- 
ciations the  total  value.  The  foreign  Government  by  fixing  the 
monopoly  on  40  per  cent  of  Italy  creates  a  condition  which  abso- 
lutely protects  the  Italian  producer  by  giving  him  a  fixed  price  for 
the  low  grades  of  fruit  and  by  guaranteeing  him  that  price  through 
legislation,  there  being  no  line  between  the  fresh  fruit  that  is  exported, 
and  the  by-product  fruit,  or  fixing  of  the  price  on  the  low  grades; 
and  we  can  not  use  them  in  this  country,  because  we  can  not  compete 
with  the  cheap  labor  which  automatically  fixes  the  price  of  the  unit 
over  there,  so  I  think  in  this  country  here  that  the  levying  of  a  duty 
of  li  cents  per  pound  is  not  more  of  a  protection  and  is  not  so  much 
of  a  protection  as  the  drastic  form  of  protection  which  the  Italian 
Government  supplies  and  which,  if  applied  by  an  industry  in  this 
countryjwould  be  declared  to  be  illegal. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Powell,  I  want  to  ask  you  something.  You 
said  that  your  industry  has  a  tendency  to  steady  the  price  of  lemons 
in  this  country,  and  you  also  stated  th^t  you  absolutely  controlled 
that  far  western  market,  west  of  Missouri.  Do  you  keep  a  steady 
price  in  that  market  I 

Mr.  Powell.  Now,  it  fluctuates  more  or  less,  but  not  as  much  as 
it  does  in  the  eastern  market,  where  we  come  in  direct  contact  with 
the  speculative  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  fluctuate  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  There  are  a  great  many  markets,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  would  have  to  give  you  figures.    I  suppose  it  fluctuates  somewhat 
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less  than  in  New  York,  where  it  is  controlled  more  or  less  by  the  enor- 
mous imports  at  times  and  then  a  bare  market  at  other  times;  but 
the  market  fluctuates  up  and  down  in  the  Central  West  as  it  does  in 
the  East,  to  a  less  degree. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  all  west  of  the  Missouri,  where 
you  say  you  control  the  market. 

Mr.  rowEix.  It  fluctuates  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  but  not  so 
much  as  it  does  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  fluctuation  caused  by  the  price  of  lemons 
on  the  eastern  market  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  due  to  the  fact — weather  conditions  change  the 
price  in  the  West  just  as  it  does  in  the  East,  but  the  fluctuations  in 
the  West  are  controlled  more  by  weather  conditions  but  in  the  East 
they  are  controlled  not  only  by  weather  conditions  but  by  enormous 
imports  at  times,  which  discourage  imports,  because  then  the  price 
goes  very  low,  as  it  did  last  spring — the  violent  fluctuations  in  the 
eastern  market  last  spring. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  part  of  it;  we  have  had  that 
already;  but  what  I  want  to  know  about  that  western  market — which 
is  controlled  by  you — is  whether  the  fluctuations  in  the  western 
market,  beyond  the  Missouri  River,  are  caused  by  weather  condi- 
tions, and  to  some  extent  by  the  market  prices  in  the  eastern  market. 

Mr.  Powell.  To  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Your  association,  you  say,  is  made  up  of  75  per 
cent  of  the  lemon  growers  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Of  California;  yes — or  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Commercially,  lemons  are  only  grown  in  California  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  name  of  this  association  is  what? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 

The  Chairman.  The  members  of  that  exchange,  are  tney  the  grow* 
ers  themselves,  or  is  it  made  up  of  associations  of  growers  1 

Mr.  Powell.  The  exchange  is  made  up  by  associations  of  growers. 
Of  the  exchange,  as  a  whole,  there  are  about  6,500,  and  they  comprise 
about  115  associations. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  you  have  got  local  associations  in 
these  seven  counties  that  grow  lemons  where  the  growers  have  a  local 
oreanization  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  For  the  purpose  of  preparing  their  products  for  ship- 
ment and  distribution. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  115  of  those  associations? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  each  one  of  those  associations,  then,  has  a 
head  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  head  of  the  local  association  is  the  man 
who  makes  up  the  central  association  that  you  are  the  secretary  or 
the  manager  of? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes.  These  local  associations  make  up  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  115  men  representing  the  local  associa- 
tions, and  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  lemon  business  that  make  up 
your  business.    Is  that  correct 1 
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Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  but  in  addition  to  that  there  are  17  district 
exchanges,  into  which  these  115  associations  are  federated,  and  which 
act  for  them  in  their  localities  in  placing  cars  and  ordering  care  and 
handling  certain  local  questions  lor  them,  and  those  matte  up  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  115  there  are  17  exchanges  that  act 
locally  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  There  are  17  district  exchanges,  which  make  up  the 
115  local  associations. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  115  local  associations  are 
federated  in  the  17  exchanges,  and  then  the  17  district  exchanges 
are  federated  into  one  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Into  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 

The  Chairman.  These  17  exchanges,  do  they  do  the  selling  of  the 
fruit— determine  whether  the  price  shall  be  accepted,  or  the  115? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  115. 

The  Chairman.  The  115  local  exchanges? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  local  exchange  transmits  the  orders  for  the  115 
exchanges,  and  the  price  being  determined  by  the  local  association. 

The  Chairman,  i  our  association  is  really  the  selling  agent  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  the  selling  agents? 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir;  our  organization  provides  the  facilities 
through  which  these  organizations  sell  their  own  product.  We  put 
them  under  bond,  but  we  ourselves,  as  an  organization,  do  not  sell 
a  car  of  fruit. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  you  are  the  selling  agents; 
that  is,  you  provide  the  facilities  by  which  it  shall  be  sold — that  is, 
the  selling  agent? 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir.  We  provide  the  facilities,  and  the  shipper 
of  the  fruit  deals  with  the  agent  that  we  provide  in  determining  the 
price  and  fixing  the  price  according  to  the  market  conditions  ami  the 
conditions  in  each  market. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Powell,  if  I  had  a  piece  of  land  for  sale,  and 
I  hired  a  real  estate  agent  to  sell  it,  and  told  him  to  get  a  price  and 
submit  it  to  me,  is  not  he  my  agent  in  selling  that  property  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  do  that,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Our  agents  deal  directly  with  the  shipper  in  deter- 
mining all  price  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  It  is  your  agent  who  sells — the  agent 
of  your  association  who  sells  these  lemons,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  except  in  public  auction,  where  one-third  of 
our  product  is  sold. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  controlled  still  by  your  association  or 
by  your  employees  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  auctions  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  men  who  look  after  your  lemons  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  auctioneers  represent  us  in  having  the  lemons 
properly  set  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  agent  to  look  after  the  sales  outside 
of  the  auctioneer? 
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Mr.  Powell.  If  we  had  sales;  that  is  entirely  done  by  the  auction 

company. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  agent  from  New  York  City  to  look 
after  the  sale  of  your  lemons  ? 

Mr.  Powell.   Yes;  in  all  the  markets. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  selling  agent  for  all  these  lemons  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  really  act  as  agent  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  provide  the  facilities  through  which  the  grower 
sells  his  own  fruit,  but  the  exchange  under  its  contract  has  not  the 
right  to  sell  a  single  car  of  fruit  and  does  not  sell  a  single  car  of  fruit. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  agent  to  whom,  when  these  115  local 
associations  get  ready  to  sell  a  carload  of  lemons,  they  turn  them 
over  to  your  association  to  ship  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Never. 

The  Chairman.  And  ship  it  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  shipper  ships  his  own  fruit  under  his  own  bill  of 
lading. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  he  ship  it  to? 

Mr.  Powell.  To  our  agent,  and  he  deals  with  our  agent. 

The  Chairman.  He  ships  to  your  agent.  Does  your  agent  tele- 
graph him  direct  f 

Mr.  Powell.  He  telegraphs  through  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.     It  comes  through  your  exchange  i 

Mr.  Powell.  It  comes  through  our  exchange. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  your  agent  has  got  a  car  that  is 
shipped  from  one  of  these  district  associations 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  district  association  does  all  the  packing, 
as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  that  does  all  the  packing. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  product  of  that  is  distributed  by  the 
association — the  grower  does  not  get  his  particular  lemons  sold, 
but  gets  his  proportion  from  the  local  association  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  From  the  local  association,  though  sometimes  the 
association  handles  the  individual  account  of  the  lemon  growers. 
There  is  a  wide  variations  in  the  contracts  there. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  member  of  the  local  association  is  the  man 
who  determines  whether  he  will  take  the  price  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  determines  it  between  the  local  asso- 
ciation and  your  agent  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  And  the  man  who  buys  the  lemons. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  when  he  finds  out  the  lemons  he  is  going 
to  get? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  object  of  your  association  is  to  get  as  good  a 
price  for  the  lemon  grower  as  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  primary  object  of  the  association  is  to  get  a 
good  price  and  to  make  it  possible  for  growers  located  about  3,000 
miles  from  the  men  who  buy  a  large  proportion  of  their  fruit  to  do 
business. 
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The  Chairman.  Certainly.  It  is  the  question  of  the  getting  of  a 
good  profit.  The  purpose  you  organized  lor  was  to  aid  these  growers 
of  lemons  in  getting  a  good  price,  and  your  agent  who  represents 
you  throughout  the  United  States  endeavors  to  get  as  good  a  price 
as  he  can  for  lemons,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Powell.  He  gets  whatever  the  market  on  any  particular  day 
will  bring  for  that  car  of  lemons  in  open  competition  with  everybody 
else's  lemons  in  the  same  market. 

The  Chairman.  He  gets  as  good  a  price  as  he  can  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Always. 

The  Chairman.  When  he  goes  into  these  local  markets — I  am 
referring  to  your  agent — he  does  not  attempt  to  cut  the  price,  does  he  t 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  attempts  to  hold  the  price? 

Mr.  Powell.  He  attempts  to  get  all  he  can  for  the  lemons. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  he  gets  the  market  quotations  at  which 
he  can  sell  he  wires  back  to  these  local  associations  and  asks  them 
which  one  of  them  wants  to  take  this  price,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  He  wires  back  to  the  association  which  owns  the  car 
of  fruit  and  asks  that  association  whether  it  is  willing  to  take  the  price 
which  the  buyer  offers.  If  the  shipper  is  willing  to  take  the  price 
which  the  buyer  offers,  he  is  telegraphed  to  sell  the  car  and  collect  the 
money  and  transmit  it  back  to  the  shipper — not  to  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  but  direct  to  tne  shipper. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  offer,  if  the  local  association  is  not 
willing  to  take  that  price,  to  wire  somebody  else  to  bring  on  a  car  at 
a  lower  price  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  If  the  association  is  not  willing  to  take  that  price  he 
is  ordered  to  transfer  it  to  another  market. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  his  position  is  not  to  break  the  market 
price  at  all;  it  is  to  maintain  it? 

Mr.  Powell.  He  has  no  authority  over  the  price — no,  sir:  no 
authority  to  put  up  or  reduce  the  price,  except  on  confirmation  of  the 
owner  of  the  car. 

The  Chairman.  Your  association  who  sells  the  care  for  these  local 
associations  does  not  go  into  a  market  and  compete  with  your  agent 
there,  does  it  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  say  to  the  groceryman  who  is  buying  a 
carload  of  lemons  or  whoever  is  the  purchaser  that  "I  can  sell  you  a 
carload  of  lemons  from  association  No.  1 " 

Mr.  Powell.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  "At  so  much,  and  I  will  sell  you  a 
carload  of  lemons  from  association  No.  2  for  so  much,  and  you  can  take 
the  less  price"  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  1 

Mr.  Powell.  Absolutely;  because  there  is  the  widest  variation  in 
the  quality  of  fruit — there  are  no  two  alike. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  simply  of  the  quality  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Powell.  From  the  different  associations,  there  are  no  brands 
alike.    There  is  the  widest  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  different 
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brands  that  come  from  the  different  associations,  and  these  different 
brands  within  the  California  Fruit  Growers7  Exchange  are  com- 
peting with  themselves  in  every  market  in  the  United  States,  just 
as  the  California  fruit  growers'  fruit  competes  with  the  foreign 
lemons,  or  anybody  else's  lemons. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  there  is  a  difference  in  variety,  but  sub- 
stantially, as  they  are  classed  lemons  of  the  first  grade,  you  sell  them 
for  about  the  same  thing 1 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir;  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  In  first-class  lemons  of  different  shippers. 

The  Chairman.  Describe  to  this  committee,  because  we  would  like 
to  know,  what  the  variation  is.  Here  are  115  associations.  Now 
tell  me,  and  put  it  in  the  record  there. 

Mr.  Powell.  At  the  end  of  a  year  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
$1.50  a  box. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  but  I  do  not  want  to  know  that.  I  want  you 
to.  describe  the  different  grade  of  lemons  that  you  say  are  to  be  sold 
coming  from  different  associations.  What  town  and  what  districts 
have  you  got  there.    Name  me  some. 

Mr.  Powell*.  We  have  all  the  districts — Santa  Paula,  Whittier, 
Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  and  any  number  of  towns  in  between 
those  two. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  first-grade  lemon. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  will  take  the  grades.  There  are  usually  three 
grades — fancy  grade,  and  there  may  be  a  choice  grade,  and  there  may 
Be  a  standard  grade.  The  lemons  grown  in  any  particular  locality 
vary  widely  in  texture  and  form  and  in  general  appearance,  due  to  the 
soil  and  other  local  climatic  conditions.  The  lemons  in  each  of  these 
different  localities  are  divided  into  three  brands,  so  that  the  lemons 
grown  in  the  interior,  of  the  first  grade,  may  be  somewhat  coarse 
and  thick  skinned,  while  the  lemons  grown  on  the  coast,  where  it  is 
more  humid,  of  the  first  grade  may  be  very  fine  of  texture  and  very 
thin  skinned,  and  very  different  in  form,  so  that  the  first  grade  of 
lemons  grown  in  different  sections  means  the  best  of  the  lemons 
grown  in  that  particular  section.  So  that  when  the  lemons  of  the 
coast  district  and  the  lemons  of  the  interior  district  come  into  a  par- 
ticular market  in  this  country,  the  first  grades  compete,  and  there  is 
wide  difference  in  the  first  grades. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  same  applies  to  the  second  and  third  grades. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  got  in  my  head  now  what  I  want  to  know. 
I  believe  you  said  the  first  grade  was  fancy. 

Mr.  Powell.  There  are  different  terms,  fancy,  or  it  is  sometimes 
called  orchard  run — usually  called  fancy. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  call  it  "fancy"  or  "first-grade"  lemons  on 
the  coast.    They  are  the  best  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  In  the  coast  district  where  it  is  more  humid. 

The  Chairman.  Do  those  lemons,  fancy  and  first  grade,  on  the 
coast  go  for  practically  the  same  kind  of  a  lemon  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Near  the  coast  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Powell.  They  are  quite  similar,  though  there  might  be  slight 
variations  on  the  coast  on  account  of  the  soil  conditions,  a  grade  pro- 
ducing almost  as  much  variation  between  the  first  grades  on  the 
coast  as  compared  with  a  sandy  soil  as  the  first  grades  of  the  coast 
compared  with  the  interior. 

The  Chairman.  Do  those  first-grade  lemons  on  the  coast  in  a  sim- 
ilar market  bring  a  similar  price  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  unless  they  are  put  up  and  handled  and  graded 
under  similar  conditions.  They  are  sold  on  their  merits  in  every 
market  according  to  the  particular  brand. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  vary  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Maybe  25  cents,  maybe  50  cents,  a  box  difference 
between  the  first  grades  of  different  shippers  located  similarly,  one 
shipper  having  unusual  scale  and  being  abld  to  produce  a  lemon  in 
which  the  average  of  all  his  lemons  is  higher  than  the  average  grade 
of  another  grower,  and  he  gets  more  because  his  lemons  are  worth 
more. 

The  Chairman.  Then  those  grades  of  lemons  sell  on  the  merits  of 
the  grade  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  In  every  market. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  not  prevent  competition  that  grows 
out  of  the  grading  of  the  lemons,  of  course,  because  that  is  for  the  con- 
sumer to  determine,  but  if  you  have  two  carloads  of  lemons  exactly 
the  same,  your  agent  does  not  attempt  to  bring  in  competition  those 
two  growers,  does  he  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  depends  entirely  upon  which  one  the  buyer  desires 
to  purchase. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  they  are  actually  the  same.  I  want  to 
know,  where  you  have  two  carloads  of  lemons  which  are  exactly  the 
same,  but  they  come  from  two  different  shippers,  does  your  agent 
attempt  to  break  the  price  of  one  car  as  against  the  other  ? 

Mr.  ro well.  The  price  that  those  two  cars  will  bring  will  depend 
upon  the  two  men  tnat  want  to  buy  them  and  the  two  individual 
snippers  that  are  willing  to  accept  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  head  of  this  association  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Charman.  And  I  want  to  find  out  what  these  agents  under 
your  control  and  direction  are  doing. 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know,  where  you  have  two  carloads  of 
lemons  and  they  are  exactly  the  same,  if  your  agents  attempt  to  bring 
about  competition  in  the  sale  of  those  lemons  and  break  tne  price  of 
one  car  against  the  other,  or  not. 

Mr.  Powell.  Our  agents  would  try  to  secure  the  highest  price  he 
could  for  each  car,  and  he  would  do  so  providing  the  owner  of  each 
car  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  price  offered  by  the  buyer. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  not  compete  one  car  as  against  the 
other  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  He  has  no  authority — he  gets  no  authority — and 
the  agent  has  no  power  to  fix  the  price  to  the  grower. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  purpose  of  your  association  and  the  sole 

furpose  of  your  association  is  not  to  make  money  in  the  association, 
believe  you  said  f 
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Mr.  Powell.  There  are  no  dividends  paid  from  the  association. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  sole  purpose  of  your  association  is  an 
organization  of  lemon  growers  to  get  the  highest  price  that  is  possible 
for  the  shipment  of  their  products,  and  not  to  compete  against  each 
other  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons,  to  get  the  highest  price 
they  can.  They  do  compete  with  each  other  just  as  they  have  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  lemon  grower,  and  the  organization  is 
essential  from  another  standpoint  in  order  to  make  collections  and 
prevent  losses  that  occur  in  ordinary  business  where  you  deal  with 
men  3,000  miles  away. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  you  compete  with  each  other?  In  the 
ordinary  town  which  has  one  agent,  say,  if  you  have  the  head  of  an 
agency  in  each  town  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  have  one  man  in  each  town. 

The  Chairman.  That  man  is  under  instructions  from  you  to  get 
the  highest  price  he  can  for  the  lemons  that  come  to  his  town. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  highest  bid  that  the  grower  will  accept  for  the 
particular  brand. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  highest  price  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  the  case  and  your  association  there  is 
organized  for  this  purpose,  and  you  have  an  agent  under  your  instruc- 
tions and  tell  him  to  get  the  highest  price  he  can  for  these  people,  and 
to  hold  up  the  market,  is  not  that  the  purpose  of  your  organization 
to  maintain  prices — clearly  the  purpose  01  your  organization  is  to 
maintain  ana  regulate  prices  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  object  of  the  organization  when  it  was  formed 
was  in  order  to  protect  the  grower  against  the  great  losses  that 
occurred  through  the  collection  of  funds.  Twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  producer  himself  had  to  deal  with  the  purchaser,  3,000  miles 
away,  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  was  formed,  like  these 
other  cooperative  organizations  of  farmers  which  are  going  up  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  which  are  being  formed  so  that  the  pro- 
ducer himself  may  be  protected  in  his  business  relations  with  people 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  say  the  main  purpose  of  your  associa- 
tion is  not  to  sell  lemons,  hut  to  collect  proceeds  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  organization  was 
formed — to  prevent  losses  from  noncollections,  which  occurred 
through  dishonest  transactions  with  agents  thousands  of  miles  away, 
10  or  15  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  tell  me  whether  it  is  true  or  not;  is  not  the 
purpose  of  your  association  to  sell  these  lemons  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  do  not  sell  a  car. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  you  act  as  agents  to  sell  these  lemons 
for  the  best  and  the  highest  price  you  can  get? 

Mr.  Powell.  Our  purpose  is  to  provide  the  facilities  through 
which  these  producers  themselves,  each  acting  independently  of 
every  other  shipper,  can  sell  his  fruit  for  all  it  is  worth  in  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  in  competition  with  all  other  lemons. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  provide  one  agent  in  each  town  to  sell 
all  the  lemons  that  come  to  this  town  ? 
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Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  people  under  their  agreements,  if  your 
associations  can  not  ship  their  lemons  to  that  town  to  anybody  else 
except  your  agent  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Only  to  our  agent. 

The  Chairman.  He  controls  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  control;  he  represents 
the  shipper  in  dealing  with  10  or  15  or  a  hundred  buyers  in  each 
particular  market. 

The  Chairman.  But  have  an  association  or  organization  where  you 
have  an  agreement  with  every  producer  of  lemons  that  in  the  town 
where  your  associations  go  that  that  producer  can  not  sell  through 
anybody  else  except  your  agent  and  his  agent  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Our  growers  all  sell  through  our  own  agents  exclu- 
sively. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  on  the  stand  here  that  the  purpose 
of  your  organization  is  to  enable  those  producers  to  get  as  high  a 
price  as  the  markey  will  warrant  them  in  getting  at  the  time;  is  not 
that  so  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons;  that  is  so  in  every  business 
transaction. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  is  not  the  purpose  of  your  association  and 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  organized,  to  control  and  regulate  the 
prices  of  these  commodities  in  the  interest  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  representing  the  lemon  growers  of  that  State  f 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir;  when  65  per  cent  of  the  lemons  consumed 
in  the  United  States  are  sold  at  public  auction,  there  is  not  very 
much  chance  for  any  organization  to  fix  the  price  of  the  lemons  that 
are  sold  in  the  United  States,  65  per  cent  being  sold  and  paid  for  at 
such  price  as  the  buyer  is  willing  to  pay,  all  of  the  lemons  of  this 
eastern  coast  and  some  of  the  lemons  of  the  central  west  being  sold 
in  open  competition  at  public  auction.  There  is  no  way  in  which 
a  price  can  be  fixed,  when  more  than  half  of  your  fruit  is  sold  before 
the  open  market. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  this  agent,  and  the  only  agent  in 
each  one  of  these  markets  to  determine  whether  he  will  divert  a  car 
to  that  open  market  or  not? 

Mr.  Powell.  He  has  no  power  to  divert.  The  diversion  of  the 
car  is  handled  entirely  by  the  man  who  owns  the  car  in  California, 
each  one  acting  independently. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly ;  if  one  of  vour  agents  where  it  is  sold 
wires  you  that  the  market  is  not  good — tnat  is,  there  is  overproduction 
in  one  open  market,  lemons  coming  in  from  abroad  or  somewhere 
else — you  notify  the  local  association,  and  they  immediately  divert 
that  car? 

Mr.  Powell.  They  may  or  may  not;  very  often  they  do  not;  very 
often  they  use  their  own  judgment  and  go  back  to  the  agent  and  Bay 
he  must  get  the  best  price  he  can  for  the  lemons  in  mat  market. 
The  agent  does  not  dictate;  he  simply  transmits  the  conditions  to  die 
shipper,  and  the  shipper,  with  the  information  he  has,  uses  his  own 
judgment  and  is  the  sole  judge  of  what  price  he  is  willing  to  take  on 
the  market  in  which  he  is  willing  to  sell  his  car. 
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The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Powell,  is  not  the  advice 
of  jour  agents  throughout  the  United  States,  as  a  rule,  taken  by  the 
shipper,  and  does  he  not  control  ? 

fir.  Powell.  I  think  not.  I  think  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  our 
shippers  themselves  act  wholly  on  their  own  judgment  and  turn  down 
the  advice  of  the  agent  as  often,  or  more  often,  than  they  accept  the 

advice  of  the  agent,  because  the  grower 

The  Chairman.  What  good  is  your  association  doing  these  people 
if  the  agent  does  not  act  m  their  interest  and  if  they  are  not  follow- 
ing his  advice  t  What  is  the  purpose  of  your  association  f  What  is 
accomplished  by  it  ? 

Mr.  JPowell.  I  have  just  endeavored  to  explain  that  it  is  for  pro- 
viding the  facilities  through  which  all  of  these  different  lemon  and 
orange  growers  can  be  represented  in  each  market  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  they  have  agents  under  bond  that  are  working  in  their 
interests,  whom  they  can  trust,  who  make  the  whole  returns  for  the 
car,  and  that  protects  them  in  their  business  relations  with  other 
people,  because  under  the  other  form  of  marketing  farm  crops  the 
average  farmer  sells  either  to  a  local  man  or  he  sells  to  a  distant  man, 
and  there  are  no  relations  between  them  which  either  protects  one  or 
the  other. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  Washington  there  is  but  one  man  who  is 
working  for  them  all  to  get  the  best  price  he  can  ? 

Mr.  r owell.  There  is  but  one  man  m  Washington  who  is  endeavor- 
ing to  sell  the  fruit  of  every  shipper  in  California  at  the  highest  price 
that  that  brand  will  bring  in  open  competition  in  that  market. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  call  that  an  organization  to  control 
prices  ? 
Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir;  it  has  no  power  to  control  prices. 
The  Chairman.  And  is  not  that  monopolistic  ? 
Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir;  it  could  not  control  the  price  when  65  per 
cent  of  the  consumption  in  this  country  is  sold  upon  auction,  and 
when  every  other  shipper  in  California,  whether  m  or  outside  the 
exchange,  is  competiting  every  day  for  the  price  in  every  market 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  that  control  the  price  in  the  western 
market — west  of  the  Missouri  River — where  there  is  no  competition  ? 
Mr.  Powell.  It  does  not,  because  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
price  of  the  different  brands  of  fruit.    They  sell  on  their  merits. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  price  of  each  brand,  where 
they  are  similar,  does  it  not  control  the  pnce  ? 
Mr.  Powell.  It  does  not. 
The  Chairman.  Why  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Because  the  agent  himself  has  no  right  to  fix  the 
price;  the  exchange  has  no  right  to  fix  the  price,  and  20  lemon  ship- 
pers, shipping  through  the  agent  which  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Excnange  provides  at  Seattle,  may  be  competing  for  the  trade  of 
Seattle  through  that  agent,  and  each  one  endeavoring  to  sell  his 
fruit  in  Seattle.  There  is  just  as  free  competition  between  the  ship- 
pers of  the  exchange  in  Seattle  as  there  is  between  an  exchange  ship- 
per and  a  lemon  importer  in  Cleveland  or  Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis  or 
any  other  market  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  your  agent  in  Seattle 
does  not  try  to  sell  the  carload  for  the  highest  price  he  can  get  for  itf 

Mr.  Powell.  He  tries  to  sell  every  car  for  the  highest  price  he  can 
get  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  he  does  not  use  any  efforts  to  break  the 
market  f 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  is  not  that  monopolistic  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  He  has  no  power. 

The  Chaibman.  When  you  have  an  agent  out  there  who  is  trying 
to  make  sales  and  avoid  competition  by  using  no  methods  to  break 
the  market,  is  not  that  association  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  prices  f 

Mr.  Powell.  If  the  agent  himself  controlled  the  price  or  if  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  controlled  the  price,  I  would 
say  "Yes."  But  neither  the  agent  nor  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  has  any  influence  on  the  price.  Each  individual  shipper 
comneting  with  every  other  shipper  in  each  market  in  the  United 
States,  but  utilizing  the  facilities  which  the  exchange  provides  in 
that  market  for  the  marketing  of  his  particular  brands. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Powell,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  matter.  You 
fixed  this  first  cost  of  lemons  for  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
$1.48  in  California? 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  price  of  $1.48  was  given  before 
the  former  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  not  testify  that  the  cost  of  producing 
lemons  was  $1.48  a  box) 

Mr.  Powell.  I  never  testified — this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
been  on  the  witness  stand. 

The  Chaibman.  You  made  the  report  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  made  no  report  on  the  cost  of  producing  lemons, 
except  in  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  year 
1907.  As  an  example  of  cost  in  California,  I  gave  the  cost  in  one 
grove  in  California.  I  drew  no  conclusions;  I  showed  no  statement 
of  profits,  but  I  gave  from  the  yearbook  the  cost  of  an  individual 
grower. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  $1.48? 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  I  did  not  give  any  cost — I  simply  gave  his 
items  of  cost,  but  did  not  connect  it  up. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  At  this  point,  will  the  gentleman  state  whether  or 
not  that  was  a  modern  orchard — one  that  produced  below  the  aver- 
age cost  or  above  the  average  cost  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  grove  was  a  grove  that  had  just  been  out  of 
care,  which  we  discovered  afterwards,  and  the  cost  of  production  of 
that  grove,  I  would  say  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  tie  cost  of  pro- 
duction since,  was  probably  not  over  one-fourth  the  average  cost  of 
production  at  the  present  time,  and  not  over  probably  one-third  of 
the  actual  cost  of  production  oi  that  particular  grove  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  to  say  that  that  particular  grove  is 
costing  three  times  as  much  to  raise  lemons  now  as  it  did  at  the 
time  when  you  made  this  statement) 
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Mr.  Powell.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  cultural  costs,  which  are  the 
only  costs  given  in  this  Yearbook  article,  at  the  present  time  are 
probably  at  least  three  times — I  am  giving  this  as  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment, without  having  the  exact  figures — greater  than  the  cultural 
cost  at  that  time,  as  all  of  the  cultural  costs  of  California  are  very 
much  higher  to-day  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  ordinary  labor 
having  gone  up  to  $1.75  to  $2.50  or  even  $3  a  day. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  the  cultural  cost  then  was  $1.48  and  three  times 
higher  now,  the  cultural  cost  would  be  $4.44,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  necessarily.  The  cultural  cost,  Mr.  Chairman, 
means  the  cost  of  cultivation,  fertilizing,  irrigation,  and  matters  of 
that  type.  As  you  increase  the  cost  of  each  of  those  items,  you  do 
not  in  proportion  increase  the  cost  of  producing  a  box  of  lemons, 
because  the  yields  usually  rise  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the 
cultural  cost,  so  that  the  increase  in  cultural  costs  do  not  bear  an 
exact  relation  to  the  cost  of  producing  a  unit  box. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  the  cultural  cost  is  $1.48 

Mr.  Powell.  That  $1.48,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  nothing  about. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  did  you  fix  it  at  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  did  not  fix  it  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  In  other  words,  $1.80  f.  o.  b.  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  $1.80  f.  o.  b. 

Mr.  Harrison.  At  that  cost  what  part  would  be  for  packing  and 
preparing  for  shipment  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Of  the  $1.80,  $1  is  the  cultural  cost  up  to  the  time  of 
harvesting. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Did  you  hear  this  report  from  the  consul  at  Sicily, 
which  was  read  here  this  morning,  which  fixes  the  cultural  cost  in 
.  the  Sicilian  orchards  at  $1,  the  same  price  that  you  now  fix  the  cul- 
tural cost  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Those  figures  do  not  fix  the  cultural  cost  and  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  cultural  costs. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  cultural  costs. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  the  figures  given  in  the  consul's  report  are  the 
cultural  costs  figured  on  the  high-grade  lemon  only,  and  not  on  the 
cost  of  producing  all  the  grades  of  lemons  in  Sicily. 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Powell.  It  says  it,  if  you  are  a  lemon  man  and  understand 
how  to  analyze  it. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  know  the  advantage  you  have  in  being  a  lemon 
man,  but  I  am  able  to  read  what  the, consul  says,  and  it  merits  some 
conviction,  judging  from  what  he  says  and  what  you  say  that  the 
cultural  cost  is  the  same  in  California  as  it  is  in  Sicily. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  may  be  mistaken;  that  is  my  conviction.  Let 
me  ask  you  about  the  labor  matter.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
you  paid  $1.75  to  $3  for  ordinary  labor? 

Mr.  Powell.  For  ordinary  labor  now;  very  little  labor  is  obtained 
there  at  less  than  $1 .75. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  can  not  hire  pickers 
there  for  $1.25t 
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Mr.  Powell.  There  is  very  little  labor  that  is  obtained  in  Cali- 
fornia at  less  than  $1.75. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Of  course,  I  am  not  a  lemon  man  and  do  not  claim 
to  put  my  testimony  under  the  same  value  as  yours,  but  having  just 
come  from  the  citrus  belt  of  California,  I  was  informed  that  there  was 
labor  at  $1.25  for  picking.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  cultivators, 
who,  of  course,  are  a  higher  class  of  men.  What  are  the  kinds  of  men 
you  employ  in  these  California  orchards  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  most  of  the  laborers  are  pickers,  which  are  paid 
from  17  to  25  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  how  many  hours  a  day  do  they  work  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Nine  or  ten,  depending  on  the  location. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  kind  of  men  are  they? 

Mr.  Powell.  American  labor  in  most  cases.  There  is  some  Italian 
labor,  but  it  is  almost  all  American  labor;  some  Mexican  labor,  some 
foreign — Japanese  labor. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  refers  to  picking  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  our  ordinary  labor  in  the  groves. 

Mr.  Harrison.  One  moment.  I  have  asked  you  about  the  picking. 
You  have  testified  that  it  is  mostly  American  labor  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  was  giving  the  American  labor,  the  Mexican  labor, 
the  Japanese  labor,  the  Italian  labor — all  kinds  of  labor. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  what  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  In  the  citrus  industry  of  California  there  are  about 
25,000  people  employed  in  the  groves  there. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Let  me  ask  you  to  confine  your  answer  to  this  one 
point — of  the  picking.  What  is  the  proportion  of  Americans  employed 
picking  lemons  ? 

.Mr.  rowELL.  I  can  not  answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  cumu- 
lating the  actual  data,  because  I  never  made  that  analysis. 

Mr.  Harrison.  For  your  benefit  allow  me,  please,  as  long  as  you 
said  you  can  not  answer,  to  do  it  for  you,  through  the  evidence  in  the 
report  on  immigration  conditions,  as  to  immigrant  labor  in  the  citrus- 
fruit  district  of  California,  in  volume  24,  part  25,  published  in  1911, 
pages  215  to  232,  two  paragraphs  of  which  are  as  follows: 

In  southern  California  the  Asiatics  are  more  numerously  and  more  generally 
employed.  Of  249  engaged  as  common  laborers  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  and 
regularly  employed  on  the  citrus-fruit  ranches  visited,  73  were  white  men,  77  Mexicans, 
88  Japanese,  and  11  Chinese.  Mexicans  were  employed  on  4  ranches,  Japanese  on 
11,  Chinese  on  3,  white  men  on  13  (p.  217). 

In  the  seasonal  work  of  fruit  picking  the  Japanese  are  both  comparatively  and 
absolutely  more  numerous.  Of  879  employed  on  ranches  visited,  179  were  white  men, 
90  were  Mexicans,  591  were  Japanese,  9  were  Chinese,  and  10  were  East  Indians.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  ranches  visited  by  the  agent  employed  more  than  the 
usual  percentage  of  Japanese.  An  estimate  based  upon  a  collection  of  data  from 
12  localities  gives  1,200  white  men,  1,880  Japanese,  60  Koreans,  40  Chinese,  10  East 
Indians,  and  275  Mexicans  in  a  total  of  3,465  persons  engaged  in  picking  fruit.  These 
figures  perhaps  indicate  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  relative  number  of  the 
several  races  employed  in  this  occupation. 

Mr.  Powell.  Of  the  total  labor  employed  in  the  industry  there  are 
about  25,000,  and  there  is  a  total  of  about  3,500  Japanese  employed 
in  the  industry,  and  I  suppose  there  are  about  2,000  to  2,500  Mexicans, 
most  of  whom  are  American  citizens,  there  being  very  few  Mexicans 
employed  in  the  groves  that  are  not  Americans;  and  the  Japanese 
being  employed  only  where  white  labor  can  not  be  secured.    There 
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has  been  a  scarcity  of  white  labor  in  California.  The  Japanese  labor 
is  not  desired  where  it  can  be  avoided,  and  the  average  daily  wage 
paid  to  the  Japanese  labor,  because  of  the  somewhat  undesirability, 
is  15  to  25  cents  less  per  a  ay  than  for  white  labor,  where  it  can  be 
secured;  but  where  white  labor  can  not  be  secured,  at  outlying 
ranches  and  groves,  the  growers  have  been  obliged  to  use  a  small 

I>roportion  of  Japanese  labor  compared  with  the  total  amount  of 
abor  used  in  the  industry — that  same  evidence  being  submitted  to 
your  committee  at  the  last  hearing. 

Mr.  Harbison.  You  testified  then,  and  you  expect  your  testimony 
to  be  read  by  your  friends  and  neighbors  in  California,  that  the  lemon- 
picking  wages  are  not  less  than  $1.75  a  day  now,  in  any  case? 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  that  I  know  of — very  few  cases  of  which  I  have 
personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  25  per  cent  of  the  cases  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  in  any  cases  that  I  have  personal  knowledge  of. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  word  of  the  member  of  the  WayB 
and  Means  Committee  as  to  the  wages  paid  in  California. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  your  word,  but  I 
have  made  a  very  careful  investigation  of  the  question.  Of  my  own 
knowledge  I  know  places  where  they  are  now  paying  less  than  $1.75. 

Mr.  Powell.  There  may  be  such  places  01  which  I  do  not  have 
knowledge.  The  corresponding  labor  costs  in  Italy  from  40  to  60 
cents;  woman  labor  about  25  cents  a  day,  and  in  some  cases,  accord- 
ing to  official  information,  the  proportion  of  labor  used  in  the  citrus 
districts  is  one-third  of  the  total — proportion  of  woman  labor  and 
child  labor. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  highest  price  is  paid  to  cultivators,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  In  California  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  California. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  teamsters  are  the  highest,  and  then  come  the 
cultivators. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  it  true,  as  has  been  read  here  into  the  record 
to-day,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  those  high  prices  in  California,  so 
far  as  the  output  is  concerned,  than  it  is  to  pay  the  low  wages  for 
cultivators  in  Italy,  because  machinery  for  cultivation  is  generally 
employed  in  California  and  it  is  almost  unknown  in  the  lemon  groves 
of  Sicily? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  just  the  opposite.  The  cultural  expenses  per 
acre  in  California  on  account  of  machinery  may  be  cheapened  over 
hand  labor  in  Sicily,  but  as  the  trees  have  to  be  planted  wide  apart 
in  California  for  the  use  of  machinery  the  average  yields  per  acre  are 
very  much  lower  in  California,  and  therefore  the  unit  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  box  of  lemons  very  much  higher. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Planting  the  trees  far  apart  in  order  to  be  able  to 
use  machinery? 

Mr.  Powell.  Planting  the  trees  far  apart  in  order  to  be  able  to  use 
machinery,  and  that  lowered  the  yields  per  acre. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  also  reasonable  fertilizer  bills  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  fertilizer  bills  in  California  in  the  lemon  groves 
are  nearly  $100  per  acre. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  Very  much  less  on  account  of  planting  the  trees 
farther  apart? 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  they  are  not  so  much  as  in  California. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  they  planted  the  orchards  as  thick  as  the 
Sicilian  i 

Mr.  Powell.  They  do  use  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Sicilians. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Tney  use  less,  however,  than  they  would  use  if  they 
planted  the  orchards  the  same  as  the  Sicilians  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  If  they  handled  the  orchards  as  the  Sicilians  do,  they 
would  use  less. 

Mr.  Harrison.  If  they  handled  the  orchards  as  the  Sicilians  do, 
they  would  now  save  over  that  method,  so  that  the  advantage  of 
planting  far  apart  is  both  as  to  saving  the  fertilizer  and  also  to  allow 
them  to  cultivate  by  machinery? 

Mr.  Powell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  costs  in  culture  are  reduced 
per  acre,  as  I  said,  but  the  yields  are  also  reduced,  so  as  to  cost  per 
unit  box  very  mucn  higher  where  you  have  to  plant  and  fertilize  tnat 
way  than  it  is  where  your  trees  can  be  planted  close  together  and  have 
the  entire  sky  line  covered  with  bearing  wood. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Triola,  who  testified  at  the  last 
hearing  of  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  never  met  him. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  never  met  him  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  No. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  believe  his  statements  as  to  the  difference 
in  rates  of  wages  in  Sicily  and  California  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  What  were  his  statements  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  will  not  detain  you  or  the  committee  if  you  have 
not  got  them. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are;  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  believe  his  subsequent  statement  that  it 
cost  just  as  much  to  produce  a  box  of  lemons  in  Sicily  as  it  does  in 
California  ? 

Mr.  Poweli*.  I  know  it  is  not  true,  from  a  very  careful  investiga- 
tion in  both  countries. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Then  the  committee  in  making  up  its  judgment 
last  time  was  making  on  testimony  which  was  very  unreliable. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  you  said  that  last  statement  was  secured 
after  the  committee  had  completed  its  sessions ) 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  was,  but  his  previous  statement  directly  contra- 
dicted his  subsequent  statement. 

Mr.  Powell.  His  former  statement  gives  the  cost  as  very  much 
less  in  California  than  in  Sicily. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  have  read  his  former  statement  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  have  read  it,  but  I  can  not  recall  the  individual 
figures  that  you  asked  me  about. 

Mr.  Long  worth.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  would  you  estimate 
was  labor  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  As  I  recall  it,  about  48  or  49  per  cent — somewhere 
between  45  and  50  per  cent — is  labor  and  the  other  is  materials. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Outside  of  the  question  of  labor,  what  particular 
advantage  have  they  in  Sicily  over  this  country  1 

Mr.  Powell.  The  very  cheap  labor. 
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Mr.  Long  worth.  Outside  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Very  cheap  cost  of  transportation.  The  transporta- 
tion to  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  84  cents  per 
box,  while  the  average  cost  of  transportation  from  Italy  to  this  coun- 
try amounts  to  about  30  cents  a  box. 

Mr.  Long  worth.  I  want  to  get  back  to  your  estimate  of  the  Sicilian 
cost  as  being  90  cents  f .  o.  b.  the  steamer.  That  shows  on  the  face  of 
it  a  difference  of  100  per  cent.  In  other  words,  according  to  that,  it 
would  take  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  or  a  large  increase  over  the  present 
rate  to  equalize  tne  difference  in  cost.     Do  you  believe  that  1 

Mr.  Powell.  It  would,  if  it  equalizes  the  difference  in  cost  f 

Mr.  Longworth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Powell.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  higher  duty,  nor  do  we  take 
into  consideration  in  any  way  the  great  difference  in  the  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  am  speaking  merely  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  cost  is  based  upon  f.  o.  b.  costs  of  production,  not 
on  the  cost  which  the  exporter  in  Italy  pays  on  the  fruit  which  he  sends 
to  this  country  alone.  That  includes  a  group  of  brokerage  profits; 
but  based  upon  the  f .  o.  b.  costs,  the  difference  between  this  country 
and  abroad  is  about  $1  per  box. 

Mr.  Longworth.  So  that  it  will  take  a  duty  equivalent  to  100  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Powell.  Something  more  than  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Longworth.  That  seems  very  astonishing. 

Mr.  Needham.  Canada  has  no  duty  on  lemons  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Canada  has  lemons  duty  free. 

Mr.  Needham.  What  are  the  relative  prices  in  Canadian  markets 
compared  with  the  prices  in  United  States  markets  since  your  increase 
of  duty  on  lemons  f 

Mr.  Powell.  We  have  made  a  running  investigation  over  two 
weeks  of  five  leading  grocery  firms  in  all  the  leading  eastern  markets 
of  Canada,  and  the  cost  in  tne  United  States  and  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer in  Canada  is  as  high  and  usually  higher  than  it  is  to.  the  con- 
sumer in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Needham.  Since  the  American  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  because  of  the  rate  of  freight 
imposed  by  the  transcontinental  railroads.  Is  there  any  truth  in 
that! 

Mr.  Powell.  After  the  duty  was  passed  by  Congress  the  transcon- 
tinental railroads  raised  the  rate  on  lemons  from  $1  per  hundred 
pounds  to  $1 .  15  per  hundred  pounds.  That  rate  has  been  in  litigation 
ever  since,  and  no  money  has  been  collected  by  the  railroads  upon 
the  advanced  rates.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  through 
a  decision  which  was  remanded  back  to  it  by  the  Commerce  Court, 
has  twice  decided  the  dollar  rate  to  be  a  reasonable  rate,  and  the 
dollar  rate  which  existed  when  this  rate  was  passed  is  row  the  legal 
rate  and  the  rate  that  is  collected,  between  the  time  that  the  commis- 
sion decided  and  the  time  when  the  railroads  advanced  the  rate.  The 
differential  of  15  cents  was  paid  in  by  the  railroads  and  held  under 
bond  and  will  be  distributed  either  to  the  railroads  or  to  the  shippers, 
depending  upon  the  final  outcome  of  the  case,  the  case  having  Deen 
appealed  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  through  the 
Commerce  Court,  but  not  yet  having  been  decided. 
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Mr.  Rainey.  At  any  rate  cheapened  cost  of  lemons  to  the  con- 
sumer is  not  one  of  the  objects  of  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Through  the  operation  of  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange,  which  distributes  its  products  on  a  merchandising 
basis,  which  is  in  contrast  to  the  method  of  distributing  other  food 
products  of  this  country,  we  are  able  to  give  every  market  in  the 
United  States  supplies  every  day  in  the  year,  and  they  are  sold  at 
lower  margins,  so  that  the  consumer  does  get  more  uniform  supplies 
and  therefore  more  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then,  is  it  the  object  of  your  association  to  give  the 
consumer  cheaper  lemons? 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir;  the  object  of  our  association  is  a  business 
organization  to  protect  our  own  interests,  but  through  the  operation 
of  such  an  organization 

Mr.  Rainey.  In  spite  of  you 

Mr.  Powell.  In  spite  of  us,  by  having  a  merchandising  basis 
rather  than  a  speculative  basis  of  distribution,  which  is  the  only  basis 
which  controls  the  importer  of  lemons  in  this  country,  and  is  the  fun- 
damental basis  of  control  of  exports  in  Italy,  the  consumers  in  this 
country  get  more  uniform  supphes  throughout  the  year  than  they  do 
of  any  product  under  the  speculative  basis,  and  therefore  they  get 
the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  understood  you  to  say  California  lemons  sell  cheaper 
in  New  York  than  they  do  in  Denver  i 

Mr.  Powell.  Usually  so. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Then  this  fierce  competition  which  you  describe 
between  these  115  fruit  growers'  associations  simply  operates  to  help 
the  price  in  the  territory  not  reached  either  by  the  Sicilian  lemons, 
and  the  price  gets  lower  just  as  soon  as  these  115  growers  begin  to  so 
fiercely  encounter  the  competition  of  Sicilian  growers  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Wherever  a  regular  supply  comes  in  competition 
with  a  speculative  supply  the  prices  fluctuate  always  violently  just 
as  they  do  in  New  York,  and  under  those  conditions  the  average  prices 
are  almost  always  lower  at  the  end  of  a  year,  though  the  peak  of  the 
load  may  be  very  much  higher  under  such  conditions  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Lemon-bearing  land  has  become  very  valuable  in 
California,  has  it  not  f 

Mr.  Powell.  In  some  sections. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  its  being  as  much  as  $5,000 
an  acre  for  first-class  orchard  land  t 

Mr.  Powell.  No. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  propose  to  read  you  a  little  newspaper  article 
here  and  ask  you  whether  you  believe  this  is  so.     [Reading:] 

[Special  to  the  Tribtme.] 

Whittier,  November  ts. — A  record  price  for  citrus  lands  in  this  section  was  estab- 
lished this  week  in  the  sale  of  5  acres  of  18-year-old  Eureka  lemons  for  $5,000  an  acre, 
a  total  of  $25,000  for  the  ranch,  which  is  located  in  East  Whittier. 

The  sale  was  made  by  E.  W.  Lawrence  to  Mrs.  Bessie  Mead  and  her  brother,  W.  L. 
Wiggins.  Both  the  purchasers  have  lived  in  this  v  icinity  for  several  years  and  are 
well  acquainted  with  land  values  in  this  section. 

The  ranch  was  bought  by  Mr.  Lawrence  two  yeare  ago  from  O.  B.  Griffin,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Leffingwell  ranch,  for  a  consideratio  n  of  $19,000,  which  amount 
considered  a  record-breaking  price  for  citrus  lands  in  this  district  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Lawrence  derived  an  income  of  almost  $12,000  during  his  occupancy  of  the 
nnch,  with  an  expenditure  of  only  $1,200  a  year  for  the  upkeep  of  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  that  locality? 

Mr.  Fowell.  I  am.  That  sounds  perfectly  natural.  That  comes 
from  California.  In  the  first  place  every  man  in  the  East  hopes  he 
will  live  some  day  in  southern  California,  and  he  is  willing  to  save 
his  money  and  pay  high  prices  for  land  when  it  is  located  in  resi- 
dential California. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Most  of  us  could  not  afford  to  buy  lemon  ranches 
in  California. 

Mr.  Powell.  And  you  know  easterners  who  have  come  West  and 
expended  very  large  sums  of  that  kind  in  residential  sections.  That 
that  is  an  unusual  price  I  have  not  any  question,  but  that  price  does 
not  represent  the  average  price  per  acre  in  California  but  a  price  of 
that  type.  I  want  to  bring  this  out  clearly.  A  price  of  that  type  is 
no  more  fair  to  judge  the  status  of  lemon  grove  prices  in  California 
than  the  price  of  $1,000  an  acre  for  an  apple  grove  in  Connecticut  is  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  apple  orchards  in  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Or  no  more  fair  than  the  lemon  orchards  selected 
by  Mr.  Powell  in  his  report  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a 
specimen  ranch  from  which  to  deduce  the  cost  of  production  in 
California  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  was  not  selected  for  that  purpose  at  all;  it  was 
selected  as  an  illustration  of  the  cost  on  the  place,  and  we  were  not 
even  discussing  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Hammond.  If  lemons  were  put  on  the  free  list,  would  the 
California  lemon  growers  have  to  sell  their  product  at  a  less  price  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  California  lemon  growers  would,  have  to  sell 
their  product  in  the  East  for  a  less  price ;  the  California  lemon  growers, 
under  a  lowered  duty,  would  be  forced  back  into  a  small  section  of 
the  country  in  the  West,  and  could  not,  under  free  lemons,  compete 
with  the  cheap  lemons  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Hammond.  That  is  true  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  true  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Why  does  it  not  maintain  in  Canada  now  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  wholesale  price  of  lemons  in  eastern  Canada  is 
about  the  same  as  the  wholesale  price  of  lemons  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  retail  price  of  lemons,  in  any  country,  does  not  bear  much 
relation  to  the  wholesale  price,  and  they  pay  for  lemons  in  Canada 
about  the  same  as  we  do  m  the  United  States,  because  they  can  get 
as  much  in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hammond.  And  they  have  free  lemons  there  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hammond.  And  the  wholesale  price  in  Canada  is  about  the 
same  as  the  wholesale  price  in  the  United  States,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  retail  price  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Hammond.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  wholesale  price  was 
the  same. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  said  the  retail  price. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  wholesale  price  I 

Mr.  Powell.  I  am  not  posted  on  the  wholesale  price. 
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Mr.  Hammond.  As  near  as  you  know,  then,  the  same  prices  prevail 
in  Canada  for  free  lemons  as  m  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  same  retail  price,  but  I  am  not  posted  on  the 
wholesale  prices.  The  retail  prices  run  about  25  to  30  cents,  some- 
times down  to  20  cents,  sometimes  35  cents  in  any  of  these  Canadian 
markets,  or  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  have  agents  in  the  Canadian  service,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  but  we  sell  no  lemons  in  eastern  Canada. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  do  sell  lemons  in  Canada,  though,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  In  western  Canada,  in  Vancouver,  Calgary,  and 
Winnipeg. 

Mr. ^Palmer.  In  that  territory  you  are  successfully  competing  with 
the  foreigner,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  foreigner  does  not  come  into  western  Canada 
because  of  the  high  freight  back. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  this  New  York 
market.  I  suppose  when  the  foreign  lemons  are  scarce  in  New  York, 
when  there  is  a  shortage  of  lemons  there  in  that  city,  you  know  it  out 
in  California,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  know  it  by  the  price  going  up  very  high. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  efforts  to 
hastily  get  your  product  into  New  York  under  such  conditions,  have 
you  not  1 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  How  extensive  has  been  the  practice  under  those 
conditions,  by  the  California  growers  of  artificially  coloring  their  green 
lemons  in  oraer  promptly  to  sell  them  in  New  York  markets  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  has  been  the  practice,  always,  Mr.  Palmer,  of  tak- 
ing the  very  green  lemons,  and,  in  the  cool  parts  of  the  year,  to  put 
5ut  them  through  heat  in  order  to  bring  out  the  color,  which  can  be 
one  in  one  week,  and  it  would  take  from  possibly  six  weeks  to  two 
months  to  do  it  if  left  in  a  cool  temperature. 

Mr.  Palmer.  What  else  is  used  besides  heat  I 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  anything  else. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  they  npt  use  acids  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Never. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  they  use  any  wash  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Never,  they  simply  put  them  in  warm  rooms.  Just  as 
they  put  bananas  or  just  as  they  frequently  put  apples  in  the  East 
for  the  Thanksgiving  trade. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  done  also  with  oranges  from  California,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  has  bee    done. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Has  there  not  recently  been  a  case  of  a  large  con- 
signment of  California  oranges  being  attached,  perhaps  confiscated, 
on  account  of  discoloration  by  artificial  means  through  the  use  of 
acids  or  something  of  that  kind* 

Mr.  Powell.  No. 

Mr.  Palmer.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Through  the  use  of  heat,  just  as  with  lemons. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  heard  or  read  something  of  that. 
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Mr.  Powell.  It  was  a  case  in  which  the  pure-food  board  expressed 

an  opinion  that  the  coloring  of  oranges  artificially  by  subjecting  them 
to  a  warm  temperature  was  under  the  law  adulteration. 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  that  case  were  they  not  subjected  to  some  other 
operations  than  simply  being  subjected  to  heat? 

Mr.  Powell.  None  whatever.  They  were  simply  put  in  what  is 
known  as  the  sweating  room,  and  there  was  a  seizure  of  a  number  of 
cars  in  order  to  test  the  law  and  Judge  Landis  decided  about  two 
weeks  ago  in  effect  that  the  acceleration  of  a  natural  process  in  the 
orange  by  heat  concealed  inferiority  and  therefore  under  the  law 
was  adulteration. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Not  only  that,  but  it  furnishes  the  market  a  fruit 
in  which  there  is  an  undue  proportion  of  citric  acid  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  sugar  in  it,  and  therefore  it  was  unwholesome.  Was 
not  that  the  ground  of  the  decision  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  not.  I  think  the  decision  was  that  it  sim- 
ply concealed  inferiority  to  anyone  other  than,  the  expert. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  was  a  decision  of  the  Federal  court. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  a  decision  of  Judge  Landis  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Harrison.  But  according  to  the  holding  of  the  pure-food  board, 
it  was  claimed,  was  it  not,  that  it  did  produce  an  undue  proportion 
of  citric  acid,  and  therefore  was  harmful  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  opinion  of  the  pure-food  board  was  that  the 
eating  of  such  oranges  was  not  very  palatable.  I  do  not  remember 
the  wording.  There  is  no  evidence,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  shows 
that  oranges  in  that  State  were  unhealthy,  and  those  practices  have 
been  in  vogue  in  this  country  and  foreign  countries  for  years,  not  only 
in  regard  to  oranges,  but  in  regard  to  other  fruits. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  propose  to  stop  it  now,  however. 

Mr.  Powell.  They  nave,  under  this  decision,  stopped  it  in  this 
particular  instance. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  testified  that  your  lemon  producer  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  market  west  of  Missouri? 

Mr.  Powell.  Practically  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Did  it  have  a  monopoly  of  that  market  west  of 
Missouri  before  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act « 

Mr.  Powell.  As  far  as  my  recollection  goes  back  it  has  had  a 
monopoly  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Kttchin.  Even  before  the  increase  in  the  tariff  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  So  far  as  I  know  for  20  years.  I  may  be  wrong  as  to 
the  exact  number  of  years,  but  for  a  great  many  years  back  it  has  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  districts  west  of  Missouri,  and  between  that  and 
the  Alleghanies  each  supplies  about  one-half  of  the  consumption. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  much  has  the  annual  production  of  the  Cali- 
fornia lemon  increased  since  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  of  1909? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  shipments  themselves  have  not,  of  course, 
increased  very  much,  because  the  orchards  are  coming  in  bearing,  but 
the  planting  of  the  lemon  growers  of  California  has  mcreased  43  per 
cent  since  the  passage  of  the  Payne  Act,  stimulated  by  that  act. 
Large  numbers  of  groves  have  been  planted  out,  and  43  per  cent 
increase  has  been  made  in  the  plantings  in  California  within  the  last 
three  years.' 
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Mr.  Kitchin.  I  read  here  from  Mr.  Call,  who  testified  in  1909,  that 
he  paid  for  labor  from  $1.75  up  to  $2.25,  etc.  Now,  do  you  pay  that 
much  for  labor  now  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  $1.75  to  $2.25  and  $2.50  up  to  $3  a  day. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Has  the  cost  of  production  of  lemons  increased  since 
1909  ?  Would  a  box  of  lemons  cost  more  now  to  produce  and  put 
on  the  cars  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Labor  cost  has  gone  up  slightly,  and  I  should  say 
materials,  just  slightly. 
.  Mr.  Kitchin.  It  would  cost  a  little  more  now  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Probably  slightly  more;  not  very  much. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Mr.  Call,  who  was  a  practical  lemon  grower,  testified 
it  cost  $1.48  to  put  a  box  of  lemons  on  the  car,  the  average  cost  in 
California. 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Call  testified  from  the  evidence  of  a  few  selected 

S roves;  it  was  the  best  information  that  could  be  obtained  in  the  10 
ays  or  so  that  the  California  committee  had  to  get  up  its  brief  for 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  know,  but  he  was  a  practical  grower  himself  and  he 
certainly  knew  what  his  own  lemons  cost  to  put  them  on  board  of 
cars,  and  he  was  testifying  from  actual  experience,  was  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  But  we  could  not  judge  California's  industry  by  the 
standard  of  Mr.  Call's  orchard,  because  he  is  an  unusual  grower. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  He  first  testified  that  the  cost  was  $1.50,  and  then 
he  reconsidered  and  said  the  average  cost  was  $1.48. 

Mr.  Powell.  On  further  investigation 

Mr.  Kitchin  (interposing).  On  further  investigation  he  reduced  it 
2  cents. 

Mr.  Powell.  On  further  investigation  he  found,  and  I  have  found 
within  the  last  year  as  a  result  oi  a  very  exhaustive  investigation, 
that  the  $1.48  a  dox  was  altogether  too  low,  because  the  estimate  was 
taken  only  from  the  most  skillfully  handled  orchards,  based  on  the 
work  of  the  most  skillful  growers,  who  always  produced  their  product 
at  the  lowest  cost. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  think  your  labor  cost  actually  increased  5 
per  cent  since  1909? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  should  think  it  had. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Has  it  increased  as  much  as  10  per  cent  the  labor 
cost? 

Mr.  Powell.  Probably  on  ordinary  day  labor  it  has;  probably 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  one  thing  certain;  you  did  not  give  the 
laborer  much  of  the  benefit  of  that  50  per  cent  increase,  did  you? 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  the  ordinary  labor,  as  I  said,  has  increased 
from  about  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  day,  and  he  has  shared,,  as  he  always  does, 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  California  producer. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  only  gave  labor  one-fifth  of  that  50  per  cent 
increase  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  can  not  figure  it  as  close  as  that. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  So  really  that  was  one  increase  of  the  tariff  which 
was  not  made  in  the  name  of  the  laboring  man,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  He  got  his  share  of  it,  because  he  has  been  more  pros- 
perous. 
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Mr.  Kitchin.  Three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  the  production  is  labor, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Powell.  About  one-half. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Mr.  Call  said  about  two-thirds  of  it. 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  about  one-half. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  The  labor  cost  is  about  one-half,  and  you  only  give 
your  laboring  men  one-fifth  of  this  increase  in  the  tariff,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  your  statement,  not  mine.  I  never  figured 
the  Average  raise  on  labor. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  am  giving  nearly  twice  as  much  as  your  figures 
give  him. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  average  labor  increased  from  $1 .50  to  about  $1 .75 
during  the  period. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  said  the  cost  to  put  a  box  of  lemons  on  the  car 
was  about  SI  .88? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  said  it  cost  90  cents  to  put  a  box  of  lemons  on 
board  ship  in  Sicily  or  Italy  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Based  on  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  being  based  on  the 
cost  of  production.  I  will  ask  you  this,  what  it  cost  to  put  on  board 
of  ship  a  box  of  lemons  in  Sicily  or  Italy  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Based  on  the  cost  of  production,  which  is  the  com- 
parable figure  with  our  cost,  it  costs  about  SI. 88  for  ours  and  about 
90  cents  abroad. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Mr.  Call  states  it  cost  75  cents,  to  put  on  board  and 
ship  in  1909,  and  you  think  it  has  gone  up  a  little  over  there,  too, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  has.  I  have  been  in  Italy  twice  and  the  cost  of 
labor  has  advanced  considerably  in  Italy  within  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  So  they  also  got  a  little  benefit  of  our  tariff,  did  they  f 

Mr.  Powell.  The  grower  did.    The  exporter  got  into  trouble. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  So  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about 
when  they  ask  us  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  help  them.  The  increased 
tariff  helped  them,  made  lemons  increase  in  cost  from  75  cents  to  90 
cents,  and  the  Italian  grower  got  the  benefit  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  grower  got  the  benefit  in  Italy  and  the  exporter 
got  burnt.     That  is  why  he  is  asking  to  get  rid  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Your  box  of  lemons  cost  SI. 88  to  put  them  in  the 
car  and  cost  84  cents  freight  to  get  them  into  New  York  or  any  other 
eastern  market} 

Mr.  Powell.  East  of  Denver. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Yes;  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  o.%  any  of  those 
towns,  it  cost  84  cents;  then  the  cost  of  the  refrigeration  of  the  lemons 
is  about  10  cents  a  box,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Powell.  On  lemons  it  is  about 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Twenty  cents  a  box.  About  one-half  .\eeds  refriger- 
ation, averaging  10  cents  a  box  for  the  whole. 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  on  lemons. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Mr.  Call,  an  actual  producer 

Mr.  Powell  (interposing).  At  the  present  time  the  average  cost 
of  refrigeration  on  our  whole  crop  is  only  5  cents  a  box. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Well,  we  will  let  you  put  it  at  5  cents  a  box,  then. 
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Mr.  Powell.  Because  we  ship  under  refrigeration  now  more  than 
about  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kitohin.  I  mean  of  boxes  shipped  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
etc.,  shipped  east  of  Denver. 

Mr.  Powell.  Probably  not  over  10  per  cent  in  those  markets  come 
under  refrigeration. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  So  you  think  they  will  cost  about  5  cents  a  box  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  About  5  cents  a  box;  that  is  about  the  proportion 
that  goes  all  over  the  country.  We  would  not  have  much  difference 
between  New  York  and  other  points. 

Mr.  Kitohin.  It  costs  to  get  from  Sicily  or  Italy  to  New  York  24 
cents,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  has  cost  several  different  figures. 

Mr.  Kitohin.  A  representative  of  your  industry,  a  representative 
of  your  association,  of  the  lemon  growers  of  California,  says  24 
cents,  and  I  have  seen  it  stated  several  times.  Mr.  Call  says  24  cents. 
What  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Powell.  For  lots  of  1,000  or  less  it  costs,  and  has  cost,  30 
cents,  until,  I  understood  this  morning,  the  freight  rate  has  gone  up 
within  the  past  few  days. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  freight  rate  from  Sicily  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  so  testified  this  morning. 

Mr.  Harrison.  From  30  cents  to  37  J  cents  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kitohin.  What  do  you  say  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Up  to  within  recently  the  freight  rate  has  been  30 
cents  a  box  on  lots  of  1,000  or  less,  and  a  rebate  of  6  cents  per  box 
when  they  run  1,000  or  more. 

Mr.  Kitohin.  So  it  is  about  30  cents  now,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  know  what  the  net  rate  is.  That  may  be  the 
gross. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  am  giving  you  the  highest,  30  cents ;  adding  this  to 
the  cost  on  board  ship  makes  $1.20.  What  part  of  your  shipments 
reach  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  cities  where  they  come  in  com- 
petition with  the  imported  lemons  f 

Mr.  Powell.  About  25  per  cent  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  all  these 
eastern  markets. 

Mr.  Kitohin.  Now  to  get  to  New  York,  yours  cost  you  $2.77,  do 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  in  the  brief  I  have  shown 

Mr.  Kitchin  (interposing).  What  you  testified  to,  not  your  brief. 
You  testified  it  cost  $1.88  to  put  them  on  the  car,  84  cents  freight  and 
5  cents  refrigeration,  making  $2.77,  and  the  foreign  lemon  costs  90 
cents  to  put  on  the  steamer,  and  30  cents  freight.  That  is,  include 
the  foreign  profit  when  he  sells  it  here.  Your  profit  is  not  included. 
That  is,  $1.20. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  based  on  the  cost  of  production;  that  90 
cents  does  not  include  any  profit. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  in  tne  world,  if  your  figures  are  correct,  is  it 
possible  for  you  to  ship  a  single  solitary  box  under  the  present  tariff 
to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  or  other  points  where  the  imported 
lemon  conies  in  competition  with  you  when,  according  to  your  state- 
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ment,  it  cost  the  California  grower  $2.77  per  box  to  put  them  in  New 
York  and  the  foreign  grower  only  $1.24  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  great  bulk  of  our  production  comes  into  New 
York  at  a  time  when  there  is  very  little  Sicilian  fruit.  For  instance, 
beginning  with  August  the  imported  lemons  begin  to  drop  off. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Then  you  do  not  need  any  tariff  at  all  il  at  the  time 
you  ship  lemons  there  are  none  being  imported  to  that  market;  even 
if  you  have  free  trade  it  would  not  affect  you.  So  the  tariff  does  not 
affect  you  there,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  rowELL.  Not  in  those  particular  months,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  the  lemon  business  is  not  done  in  those  months — the  great  bulk  of 
the  business  in  this  country  is  done  in  the  months  from  January  to 
August. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  is  it  possible,  then,  at  the  time  when  the  imported 
lemons  come  in,  for  you  to  ship  a  single  box  of  lemons  from  Califor- 
nia if  you  are  testifying  correctly  as  to  the  cost,  because  the  Italian 
puts  his  lemons  down  there,  freight  paid,  for  $1.20  a  box,  and  it  actu- 
ally costs  to  get  your  lemons  from  California,  $2.77  a  box?  The  ad 
valorem  tariff  is  only  about  65  cents. 

Mr.  Powell.  You  do  not  differentiate  between  the  cost  in  Sicily 
based  on  cost  of  production  and  the  value,  given  in  the  Treasury  statis- 
tics, based  upon  the  estimated  value  of  the  higher  grades  only, 
which  come  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  said  they  cost  in  Sicily  90  cents  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Based  on  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  said,  the  cost  to  put  them  on  the  ship. 

Mr.  Powell.  Based  on  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Yes,  that  is  90  cents;  that  is,  it  has  cost  the  man  in 
Sicily  or  Italy,  when  he  gets  that  box  of  lemons  on  the  ship,  90  cents, 
whereas  you  nave  been  out  $1.88  when  you  put  yours  on  the  car. 

Mr.  Powell.  If  he  dealt  with  the  lemon  grower  in  Sicily  as  we 
deal  with  the  lemon  grower  in  California,  or  as  the  lemon  dealer  deals 
with  him,  Why,  the  growers'  product  could  be  placed  on  the  steamer 
at  a  cost  of  not  over  90  cents  a  box. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Mr.  Call  put  it  at  75  cents.  He  says  it  has  cost, 
when  put  on  the  ship  in  Italy  or  Sicily,  75  cents. 

Mr.  ro well.  It  costs  now  90  cents. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  It  now  costs  90  cents. 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  So  he  was  counting  in  the  cost,  just  like  you  are 
counting  in  the  cost.  Here  is  the  fact:  If  your  figures  are  correct, 
the  cost  of  production  and  to  put  California  lemons  in  New  York  is 
$2.77,  the  actual  cost  to  put  tnem  in  New  York,  while  it  only  costs 
the  foreigner  $1.20.  Now,  you  would  have  to  have  a  tariff  of  over 
150  per  cent  in  order  to  protect  you,  instead  of  the  present  tariff  of 
about  65  per  cent,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  But  the  90  cents  is  not  based  on  the  actual  cost  of 

E reduction.  The  actual  cost  to  an  exporter,  which  includes  some 
andling  profit,  is  the  cost  of  the  high  grades  only  which  go  on  the 
ship;  but  you  can  not  compare  a  cost  of  that  price.  If  you  are 
comparing  producing  costs,  the  cost  to  the  exporter  of  fruit  that 
leaves  Sicily  includes  the  grower's  profit,  and  it  may  include  a  brok- 
erage profit. 
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Mr.  Kitchin.  Would  you  not  have  to  include  your  agents'  profit? 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Or  commissions  and  costs,  or  whatever  it  is,  for 
auction  sales  ? 
,  Mr.  Powell.  No;  not  in  the  cost  of  placing  on  the  ship. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Of  course  not.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  you  are 
going  to  ship  vour  lemons  and  that  it  will  cost  you  nothing  except  the 
freight  after  they  leave  California  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  another  proposition.  That  is  not  included 
in  the  f.  o.  b.  cost  of  $1.88. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  You  are  trying  to  put  in  some  other  cost  on  these 
imported  lemons — that  is,  commissions  for  the  importer  and  cost  of 
banking.  If  you  do  that  you  ought  to  put  in  some  costs  for  your 
agents,  for  auction  sales,  and  for  handling  them. 

Mr.  jPowell.  As  I  understand  it  in  the  making  of  the  tariff  rate,  by 
either  the  Democrats  or  the  Republicans,  a  tariff  rate  does  not  include 
a  group  of  profits  on  the  foreign  product,  and  I  am  giving  you  the  com- 
parisons based  on  the  cost  or  production  between  the  American 
product  and  the  foreign  product.  But  the  cost  of  material  that  comes 
to  this  country,  whicn  is  only  the  higher  grades,  bears  no  relation  to 
the  cost  of  production.  Tnose  include  the  growers'  profits  and 
include  several  other  profits,  but  in  arriving  at  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production  I  am  comparing  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  box  of 
lemons  in  California  and  what  it  costs  to  handle  a  box  from  the  tree 
to  the  car,  with  comparable  costs  in  Sicily,  and  leaving  out  entirely 
the  cost  of  simply  the  higher  grades,  ana  the  growers'  and  other 
profits. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  supposed  when  I  asked  you  for  the  cost  of  a  box  of 
lemons  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  f.  o.  b.  ship  in  Sicily  or  Italy  that  you  were 
going  to  compare  it  with  the  same  kind  of  lemons  and  the  same 
kind  of  box  in  California,  because  we  are  makng  that  comparison, 
and  you  certainly  intended  for  this  committee  to  believe,  m  your 
direct  testimony,  that  it  cost  90  cents  in  Sicily,  whereas  here  it  costs 
$1.88  for  the  same  lemons,  and  you  did  not  modify  or  qualify  it. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  said  the  production  costs  were  $1.88,  as  compared 
with  90  cents,  based  on  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  There  is  a  difference  of  98  cents  in  the  producing 
cost? 

Mr.  Powell.  There  is  a  difference  of  98  cents  in  the  producing 
cost. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Then  the  difference  in  freight  costs,  according  to 
you,  is  54  cents,  and  the  refrigerating  cost — they  do  not  have  any 
refrigeration  on  the  water,  so  Mr.  Call  says — is  5  cents.  That  makes 
a  difference  of  $1.57  per  box  in  favor  of  the  foreign  lemon. 

Mr.  Powell.  But  mcluded  in  the  exporters'  actual  figures,  which 
he  gives,  or  in  addition  to  the  producing  costs,  the  gross  profit^  the 
brokerage  profits,  are  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  On  these  lemons  what  would  that  be  ?  How  much 
would  all  those  other  costs  that  you  did  not  include  in  the  90  cents 
and  the  freight  be  ?    Let  us  see  what  that  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  and 
whatever  he  changes,  whatever  the  value  is  over  there.  The  charges, 
by  the  Treasury  figures,  were  about,  I  think,  the  equivalent 
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Mr.  Bjtchin  (interposing).  I  was  trying  to  show,  and  I  think  it 
is  perfectly  evident,  that  either  you  gentlemen  who  appear  here  for 
high  protective  tariff  on  lemons  are  mistaken  as  to  the  cost  of  lemons 
in  Sicily  or  Italy,  or  you  are  mistaken  as  to  the  cost  of  lemons  in 
California.  If  you  are  correct,  it  would  be  impossible  for  California 
to  ship  a  box  of  lemons  to  New  York  in  competition  with  the  foreign 
lemon. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  make  the  point  clear. 

Mr.  KrroHiN.  On  a  box  shipped  to  New  York  or  east  of  Denver 
by  a  lemon  producer  in  California  he  gets  1£  cents  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
speaker  that  the  comparisons  which  we  have  made  are  actually 
comparisons  in  cost  of  production,  but  the  exporters'  cost  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  of  production  which  he  gives  includes  the  growers 
profit  and  several  brokerages. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  and  see  if  we  can 
get  it  clear:  Suppose  you  were  interested  to  get  a  tariff  on  lemons 
which  should  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production 
under  average  circumstances  in  lemons  in  this  country  and  the  cost 
of  production  abroad,  what  rate  would  you  fix  on  lemons  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Ninety  cents  abroad  on  the  cost  of  production,  as 
compared  with  $1.88  in  this  country,  and  those  are  the  only  two 
costs  which  are  comparable  in  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  Then  you  would  fix  a  price  of  2  cents  per 
pound? 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  that  makes  a  difference  of  about  $1  a  box,  which 
about  equalizes  the  present  tariff.  The  present  tariff  is  equivalent  to 
about  $1.05  to  $1.06  a  box. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  The  present  tariff  is  1 J  cents  a  pound,  and  its  ad 
valorem  equivalent  is  70  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  actual  duty  on  a  box  of  lemons  is  about  $1.06  or 
$1.07  a  box. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  figuring  that  cost,  you  figure  land  values,  of  course, 
do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir;  no  interest  on  land  values  and  no  deprecia- 
tion; simply  labor  cost  and  material  cost. 

Mr.  Hill.  Simply  the  guestion  of  land  in  the  California  grove  and 
the  value  of  the  land  in  tne  Sicilian  grove  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  They  do  not  enter  in  any  way;  simply  the  items  of 
material  and  labor  cost,  figured  on  the  box  basis. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  presume  these  people  in  this  section  of  the  country 
where  the  lemons  grow  are  protectionists  not  only  for  lemons  but  for 
everything  else,  are  thev  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Most  of  the  Calif ornians  are. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  they  send  representatives  representing  that  propo- 
sition and  who  will  stand  for  the  same  policy  for  the  other  parts  of  the 
country  they  ask  for  their  own  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  All  the  representatives  that  appeared  before  the  Cali- 
fornia electorate  this  year  appeared  on  the  ground  that  neither  party 
which  they  represented  would  take  any  action  that  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  California,  and  we  took  them  at  their  face 
value. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Did  they  not  consider  at  all  the  interests  of  the  rest  of 
the  country  t 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  I  did  not  listen  to  their 
speeches.  w 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  it  was  purely  a  California  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  There  are  many  local  questions  m  California,  but  on 
the  tariff  question  every  candidate  who  appeared  before  the  public 
appeared  on  the  ground  that  he  represented  a  party  which  would  do 
no  injury  to  the  California  interests. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  do  no  injury  to  the  California  interests,  but 
reserved  judgment  as  to  the  rest  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Since  this  raise  of  the  tariff  50  per  cent  in  the  Payne 
Act,  how  much  have  you  raised  the  price,  your  association  or  the 
producers  in  California,  how  much  have  they  raised  the  price  of  lemons 
west  of  Missouri,  where  you  have  a  monopoly? 

Mr.  Powell.  In  the  West — I  have  not  those  figures,  Mr.  Kitchin, 
but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  submit  such  figures.  The  price  remains 
higher  all  over  the  United  States  since  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  than 
betore. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  you  think  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act  raised  the 
price  of  lemons  all  over  the  country,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think,  in  connection  with  the  raises  in  the  price  of 
almost  all  other  agricultural  products,  that  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act, 
coupled  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  has  affected  lemon 
prices,  and  the  same  with  apples,  with  the  exception  of  this  year, 
when  there  has  been  a  tremendous  overproduction  of  apples,  but  I 
think  our  lemon  raisers  shared  with  the  other  producers  or  the  soil  in 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  How  about  the  fellows  who  had  to  pay  for  the 
lemons  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  They  have  been  getting  higher  wages. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  the  prices  of  lemons  nave  been  a  little  higher 
in  vour  territory  west  of  Missouri  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country  f 

ifr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Although  you  had  the  same  freight  rates  and  the 
same  lemons,  where  you  had  a  monopoly  you  raised  the  price  of 
lemons  f 

Mr.  Powell.  Where  there  is  less  competition.  We  have  no  mo- 
nopoly, except  in  the  sense  that  nothing  but  California  lemons  were 
sold,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  there  is  any  organization  which  has  a 
monopoly.  We  have  the  same  type  of  monopoly  in  the  West  that 
Sicily  has  in  connection  with  all  tne  European  markets,  and  which 
it  has  in  eastern  Canada,  and  had  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  up  to  the  time  California  was  able  to  enter  the  market. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  All  lemons  which  are  imported  are  sold  at  auction, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Less  than  half  of  your  lemons  are  sold  that  way  t 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  So  Sicily  could  not  fix  the  price  of  lemons,  could  she! 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  any  more  than  we  do.  They  can  control  and 
regulate  imports  from  tne  other  side;  they  have  controlled  and  regu- 
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lated  imports  in  New  York  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  controlling 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  imports. 

Mr.  Hnx.  What  freight  shall  you  probably  have  to  pay  after  the 
Panama  Canal  is  finished  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  that  is  entirely  problematical.  No  steam- 
ship lines,  so  far,  have  looked  far  enough  anead  to  give  us  any  indica- 
tion as  to  whether  there  will  be  any  facilities  provided  which  will 
cany  California  perishable  products.  The  entire  thing  is  problem- 
atical. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  pretty  certain,  however,  that  it  will  be  less  than 
84  cents,  are  you  not  f 

Mr.-  Powell.  We  hope  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  this 
morning  in  reference  to  the  import  price  of  lemons  from  abroad,  did 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  to  what  they  said  about  the  import 
price,  or  do  you  controvert  tnem  1 

Mr.  Powell.  Was  that  the  price  abroad  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  they  pay  for  those 
lemons  when  they  go  on  the  steamer. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  know  their  statement  was  correct  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  it  was  incorrect. 

The  Chairman.  What  they  stated  about  the  import  price  coming 
into  this  country  was  correct,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  freight  rates  and 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  cost  of  the  lemons  laid  down  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Powell.  Based  upon  their  cost,  which  they  gave  abroad.  I 
have  no  way  of  knowing  what  they  paid  for  the  particular  lemons 
they  exported  to  this  country. 

The  (Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  import  price  at  New  York, 
their  statements  as  to  what  it  cost  them  to  bring  them  into  New 
York;  the  actual  price  at  which  it  is  imported.  That  was  correct, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  So  far  as  I  know,  although  I  am  not  posted  as  to 
what  the  cost  of  the  lemons  was  abroad.  Their  duty,  I  think,  was 
too  high  by  several  cents.  The  average  weight  of  lemons  per  box, 
according  to  the  figures  of  the  Treasury  Department,  based  upon  the 
boxes  imported  and  the  total  number  of  pounds,  is  lower  than  that 
which  they  give.  The  average  number  oi  pounds  is  about  73  and  a 
fraction  for  the  last  several  years.  I  think  they  gave  a  duty  of  $1.17. 
The  average  annual  weight  of  lemons  imported  into  this  country  for 
several  years  past  will  not  give  that  duty.  In  addition  to  that, 
according  to  figures  published  by  the  Treasury  Department,  there 
has  been  a  rebate — I  will  not  say  a  rebate,  but  a  refund,  on  account 
of  decay  for  1909  and  1910—1  will  change  that,  for  1910  and  1911, 
an  average  refund  of  something  over  9  per  cent,  so  that  the  actual 
duty  paid  would  be  a  duty  based  upon  an  average  of  73  pounds,  less 
the  refunds. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  when  a  rebate  is  made  for  decayed 
lemons,  there  is  no  value  to  them  ? 
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Mr.  Powell.  No;  and  they  do  not  pay  it,  so  it  has  to  come  off  the 
dutv. 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  off  the  duty  on  those  lemons,  but  it  does 
not  come  off  the  duty  of  the  lemons  they  sell,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  comes  off  the  average  duty  per  box  per  year,  and 
the  duty 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  There  are  less  lemons  in  those  boxes 
where  there  is  a  rebate  for  decay,  and  they  have  less  lemons  to  sell 
when  they  get  them  in  here,  is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes ;  but  it  takes  off  the  actual  theoretical  duty  they 
give.  They  pay  the  duty  as  a  whole,  and  give  the  duties  they  pay 
as  a  whole,  then  refund  after  that,  whicn  makes  less  duty  on  that  score. 

The  Chairman.  They  probably  give  the  actual  duty  on  the  lemons 
they  could  sell. 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  including  refund  of  duty  for  decay. 


Brief  of  Facts  Relating  to  the  California  Citrus  Industry. 

[By  the  Citrus  Protective  League  of  California.] 

Tariff  Schedule  G,  "Agricultural  products  and  provisions, "  act  of  1909,  paragraph  277. 

January  20, 1913. 

To  the  honorable  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

The  Citrus  Protective  League  of  California  represents  the  growers  and  shippers  of 
oranges  and  lemons  in  handling  general  questions  that  affect  the  industry.  The 
league  has  made  extensive  investigations  of  the  status  of  the  lemon  industries  in 
California  and  in  Italy.  It  desires  to  present  a  summary  of  the  facts  developed. 
The  original  data  are  voluminous.  They  are  contained  in  American  and  Italian 
official  documents,  in  horticultural  works,  and  in  compilations  embodying  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  league.  These  data  will  be  made  available  in  full  to  any  member  who 
desires  to  examine  them. 

the  recommendations  of  the  citrus  protective  league. 

The  Citrus  Protective  League  of  California  recommends  that  no  change  be  made 
in  the  rates  of  duty  in  Schedule  G,  agricultural  products  and  provisions,  paragragh 
277,  lemons,  limes,  oranges,  grapefruit,  shaddocks,  and  pomelos,  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1909.  The  duty  on  lemons  is  1}  cents  per  pound;  on  oranges,  limes,  grapefruit, 
shaddocks,  and  pomelos,  1  cent  per  pound.  Tne  citrus  industry  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  $200,000,000;  it  covers  an  area  of  200,000  acres  of  naturally  semiarid  lands, 
three-fourths  of  which  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  desert  and  which  if  destroyed 
can  not  be  profitably  converted  into  any  other  use.  In  this  respect  a  reduction  of 
tariff  differs  from  other  agricultural  schedules  which  represent  industries  developed 
under  a  low  investment  and  which  can  be  readily  changed  into  other  crops.  A 
citrus  grove  takes  10  years  to  develop  and  can  not  be  changed  to  meet  fluctuating 
governmental  policies.  The  conditions  surrounding  the  lemon  and  orange  industries 
are  quite  different.  The  reasons  for  the  recommendation  will  therefore  be  given 
separate  presentations. 

THE  LEMON   DUTY— THE  WORLD'S  SUPPLY  OF  LBMON8. 

1.  The  world's  supply  of  lemons  is  produced  in  southern  Italy  and  in  California 
Italy  has  a  monopoly  in  supplying  all  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  a  monopoly  in 
eastern  Canada,  and  until  recently  had  a  complete  monopoly  in  the  United  States. 
Italy  produces  annually  an  equivalent  of  1,250,000,000  pounds,  500,000,000  of  which 
is  exported  as  fresh  fruit;  an  equal  quantity  is  converted  into  by-products,  and  the 
remainder  is  used  in  domestic  consumption,  and  in  other  ways.  Through  an  evolu- 
tion of  20  years  and  encouraged  by  the  tariff  policy  of  the  American  Government, 
California  has  been  struggling  to  establish  a  lemon  industry  and  has  succeeded  in 
supplying  the  American  markets  with  one-half  of  the  lemons  consumed,  though  in 
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BATES  OF  DUTY  ON  ORANGES  AND  tiEMONS  ESTABLISHED  BY  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIE8. 

4.  The  table  following,  compiled  from  official  data,  shovs  the  rates  of  duty  on  oranges 
and  lemons  established  by  different  countries: 


Country. 


Aigentma. 

Anrtr*"* 

Awtrift-Hongary. 


Belgium.. 
Canada... 
Denmark. 
Finland.. 

France... 


Germany.... 

Netherlands.. 
Norway 

Rcnmania... 


Sweden.  .... 

Switzerland....". 
United  Kingdom.. 

United  8tates»*... 


Tariff  description. 


Same  as  France. 


Pence1  per  pound 

General,  in  krone'  per  100  kilos  * : 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Conventional1 

Francs*  per  100  kilos * 


Krone*  per  kilo' 

Marks*  per  100  kilos * 

/General,  francs*  per  100  kilos ■ 

ilfmimom  >  francs*  per  100  kilos  * 

General,  oranges  and  lemons,  marks ' . 

Conventional*  oranges  per  100 

Conventional4  lemons 

Ad  valorem 


/Maximum  krone*  per  kilo* , 

1  Minimum4  krone*  per  kilo* 

/General,  leu*  per  100  kilos* 

\Conventional  «  leu*  per  100  kilos* , 

/General,  ruble4  per  pood*  gross , 

\Conventlonal,4  ruble*  per  pood*  gross. 
Krone*  per  kilo* 


/Oranges. 
\Lemons. 


Foreign 

rate  and 

unit. 


Free. 
5 

34 
20 

Free. 
0 

Free. 
.005 
30 
15 
5 
13 
3.35 
Free. 
i  per'  cent. 
.30 
.03 
5 
.50 
1.575 
1.00 
.10 
Free. 
Free. 


United 
States  cents 
per  pound. 


Free. 
0.1 

3.31 
1.84 
Free. 
.788 
Free. 
.79 
1.75 
1.313 
.438 
.395 
.351 
Free. 
5  per  cent 
3.43 
.343 
.438 
.0438 
2.25 
1.436 
1.316 
Free. 
Free. 
1 
1.6 


I  Id.,  1-13  of  $0,343. 
•1  krone,  $0,303. 

I I  kilo,  3.3046  pounds. 

♦Citrus  fruits  imported  from  Italy  and  Spain  into  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Roumanla,  or  Russia, 
an  admitted  at  the  conventional  rates  and  into  France  and  Norway  at  the  minimum  rates  of  duty. 

1  ltou,  1  mark,  or  1  franc,  $0,193. 

•1  krone,  $0,368. 

'1  mark,  $0,338. 

•1  ruble,  «Ulfi. 

•Ipood,  36.113  pounds. 

9  Gurus  fruits  from  the  United  States  are  subject  to  the  lowest  duty  (conventional  or  minimum)  in  all 
toe  countries  shown  in  the  statement  with  the  exception  of  Roumanla. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  ITALIAN  GROWER  BY  THE  ITALIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

5.  The  lemons  imported  into  America  come  from  Italy.  The  Italian  Government 
has  protected  the  producer  of  lemons  by  establishing  in  1908,  and  through  supple- 
mental legislative  acts  and  decrees,  a  monopoly  in  citrate  of  lime.  From  40  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  entire  Italian  lemon  crop  is  converted  into  this  product  and  an  accompanying 
by-product  lemon  oil.  No  other  country  manufactures  these  products  in  commercial 
quantities.  The  lemon  by-product  industry  and  the  fresh  fruit  exporting  business 
m  Italy  are  inseparably  interwoven,  the  one  immediately  influencing  the  other, 
according  to  the  trade  conditions  in  either.  The  Italian  by-product  industry,  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  present  lemon  exporting  business,  was  controlled  by  the 
exporters  through  a  system  o!  advances  to  the  small  manufacturers  and  growers,  and 
thi  exporting  system,  which  was  entirely  speculative,  brought  the  citrus  industry, 
u  well  as  the  exporters,  to  a  chaotic  state  in  1907 .  The  Italian  Government  thereupon 
concentrated  the  by-product  business  in  the  hands  of  the  chamber  of  agriculture 
*[hich  now  handles  the  advances  to  the  manufacturers  and  producers  and  sells  the 
product  for  them.  At  the  beginning  of  each  season  the  minister  of  agriculture  fixes 
two  prices — a  minimum  price,  which  is  guaranteed  the  producer  for  the  entire  product — 
and  a  minimum  selling  price,  below  which  the  chamber  can  not  sell  the  citrate.  The 
chamber  is  authorized,  to  advance  three-fourths  of  the  minimum  price  to  the  larger, 
producers  when  the  citrate  is  deposited  for  sale,  and,  in  1910.  the  Government  author- 
ial the  advance  of  the  remaining  fourth  part  to  small  producers  and  to  cooperative 
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societies  of  lemon  growers  who  convert  their  product  into  citrate  of  lime.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  guaranteed  protection  to  the  Italian  producer  is  evident.  It  affects 
the  exporters  of  fresh  fruit  who  purchase  at  a  uniform  price  80  per  cent  of  all  grades 
of  lemons  on  the  tree  because  it  establishes  a  fixed  value  for  the  lowest  grades.  It 
insures  a  uniform  price  for  all  citrate  produced,  it  assures  the  producer  payment  for 
his  product  during  the  year  of  production,  and,  as  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the 
minuter  of  agriculture  in  1910,  the  selling  price  is  kept  from  sudden  variations,  and 
can  be  gradually  advanced,  thus  creating  a  trade  monopoly  by  the  Italian  Government 
which  in  the  United  States  would  be  declared  illegal  if  these  methods  were  applied 
by  an  industry.  A  governmental  monopoly  is  much  more  effected  than  any 
monopoly  whicn  could  be  created  by  individuals,  because  it  fixes  a  minimum  price. 
A  reduction  of  the  duty  on  lemons  would  have  the  effect  of  ratifying  and  approving 
this  foreign  monopoly  and  would  enable  it  to  fix  a  monopolistic  price  upon  our  con- 
sumers. The  price  of  the  foreign  product  is  no  longer  fixed  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  tine  price  of  the  40  per  cent  of  lower  grades  fixed  by  the  Government 
automatically  controlling  the  price  of  the  higher  grades. 

AMERICAN  LEMON  GROVES  SMALL  IN  SIZE. 

6.  The  California  lemon  industry  has  been  developed  by  small  landholders.  There 
are  a  few  groves  which  contain  from  150  to  1,000  acres,  but  the  average  grove  contains 
less  than  10  acres.  In  the  San  Dimas  district,  for  example,  300  growers  own  1,180 
acres;  in  the  Pomona  district,  75  growers  own  344  acres;  in  the  Hollywood  district, 
35  growers  own  344  acres;  in  the  Santa  Barbara  district,  70  growers  own  407  acres; 
in  Tustin,  55  growers  own  580  acres;  in  the  Whittier  district,  99  growers  own  345 
acres;  in  the  Cucamonga  district,  49  growers  own  170  acres,  and  in  San  Diego  County, 
100  growers  own  approximately  1,000  acres.  The  newer  platings  of  the  last  three 
years  usually  contain  5,  10,  15  acres  and  seldom  more  than  20  acres. 

In  a  recent  survey,  including  every  important  district  and  all  of  the  large  holdings 
in  the  State,  11,185  acres  were  found  to  be  owned  by  1,179  growers,  of  which  1,044 
growers  owned  10  acres  or  less;  109  growers  owned  between  10  and  20  acres;  39  growers 
owned  between  20  and  50  acres;  6  growers  owned  between  50  and  100  acres;  8  growers 
owned  between  100  and  250  acres;  1  grower  owned  between  250  and  500  acres;  and 
2  growers  owned  more  than  500  acres. 

COST  OF  PRODUCING  LEMONS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

7.  The  average  annual  yield  on  143  selected  lemon  orchards  from  1906  to  1911  was 
196.2  boxes  per  acre.  The  average  yield  of  all  the  bearing  orchards  of  the  State  for 
the  same  penod,  based  on  the  records  of  the  State  board  of  equalization,  was  96  boxes 
per  acre.  The  average  cost  of  labor  and  materials  in  growing  the  lemons  in  the 
selected  orchards  was  $197.15,  of  which  $92.51  was  for  labor.  This  cultural  cost 
approximates  $1  per  box  in  the  selected  orchards,  not  including  interest  or  depre- 
ciation. The  cultural  costs  on  the  orchards  of  lower  productiveness  are  lesB  per  acre 
but  more  per  box  on  account  of  low  yields. 

The  cost  of  picking,  hauling,  and  packing  is  about  equal  in  all  orchards.  In  1911 
it  cost  $0,888  per  box  to  pick,  haul,  pack,  ana  load  on  the  cars  1,391,711  boxes,  making 
an  average  f.  o.  b.  cars  cost  of  $0,888  per  box.  The  lowest  cost  of  selling  the  lemons 
is  8  cents  per  box. 

The  present  duty,  H  cents  per  pound,  equalizes  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing lemons  in  the  United  States  and  Italy. 

IN  ITALY. 

8.  Based  on  official  Italian  data,  the  evidence  of  growers  and  writers,  and  on  an 
extensive  investigation  by  the  Citrus  Protective  League,  a  very  liberal  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  growing  a  box  of  lemons  in  Italy  is  $0.30,  and  an  average  of  $0.61  to  pick, 
haul,  pack,  and  load  the  lemons  on  the  steamer,  making  the  average  f .  o.  b.  steamer 
cost,  $0.90  per  box,  a  difference  of  $0,978  per  box  in  favor  of  the  Italian  lemon, 
based  on  the  cost  of  production.  The  Royal  Commission,  charged  by  the  Italian 
Government  with  fixing  the  minimum  price  which  the  Government  guarantees  the 
producer  for  citrate  of  lime,  and  also  the  minimum  selling  price,  found  in  1910 
(after  an  investigation  among  the  growers  of  Palermo,  Messina,  Syracuse,  and  Catania) 
that  it  costs  from  $0,209  to  $0,322  to  grow  a  box  of  lemons. 

In  Italy  the  cultural  costs  average  $90  per  acre  and  the  average  yield  is  300  boxes 
per  acre,  the  larger  yield  per  acre  being  due  to  the  closer  planting  of  the  trees  where 
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hand  labor  is  used  in  place  of  machinery.  The  lower  cost  of  production  in  Italy  is 
due  to  the  low  wages  and  the  low  standard  of  living  of  the  Italian  peasant  class  and 
also  to  the  feet  that  under  hand  cultivation  more  than  twice  as  many  trees  can  be 
planted  per  acre.  In  California  the  laboring  people  work  and  live  under  the  most 
modern  conditions  and  under  the  highest  standard  for  American  labor. 

THK  COST  OP  BHINGING  A  GROVE  INTO  BEARING. 

9.  The  average  value  of  land  and  water  adapted  to  lemon  culture  in  California  is 
1450  per  acre.  The  cost  of  bringing  a  grove  into  bearing  at  six  years  of  age  varies  from 
1800  to  $1,500  per  acre,  a  fair  average  being  $1,000.  The  cost  of  caring  for  the  groves, 
including  water,  labor,  taxes,  and  cultural  care,  has  increased  largely  in  the  last  10 
years.  In  1905  it  was  shown  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  citrus 
rate  cases  that  it  cost  $1,000  per  acre  to  bring  a  grove  up  to  eight  years  of  age.  In 
Italy,  according  to  leading  Italian  authorities,  it  costs  from  $220  to  $470  to  bring  a  prove 
to  bearing  at  five  years  of  age,  an  average  of  less  than  the  cost  of  the  bare  land  and 
water  in  California.  The  investment  in  the  equipment  of  a  alifornia  lemon  grove 
is  approximately  $00  per  acre ;  in  Italy  the  investment  is  negligi  e,  because  practically 
all  of  the  work  is  done  by  hand  labor. 


WAGES  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  ITALY. 

10.  The  cost  of  ordinary  labor  in  California  varies  from  $1  75  to  $3  per  day.  The 
cost  of  corresponding  labor  in  Italy  varies  from  20  to  60  cents  per  day.  According 
to  official  data,  in  many  districts  in  the  Italian  lemon  country,  one-third  of  the  labor- 
ers employed  are  women  and  children,  paid  from  20  to  25  cents  per  day.  Women 
pick  much  of  the  fruit;  they  sort,  grade,  and  wrap  most  of  it.  The  average  cost  of 
Woman  labor  in  Italy  is  not  over  25  cents  per  day.  In  California,  women  grade  and 
pack  most  of  the  fruit;  they  are  paid  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  men.  Table  III 
shows  the  range  of  wages  paid  to  tne  laborers  in  the  groves  in  California  with  a  com- 
parison of  the  wages  paid  in  the  lemon  groves  in  Sicily. 

Tablb  III. — Wages  paid  to  laborers  working  in  lemon  and  orange  groves  in  California 

and  in  lemon  groves  in  Italy,  1911. 

[Unless  otherwise  stated  all  labor  paid  by  day.] 


General  superintendent 

Custodian  or  superintendent. 


Foreman.. 

Babforanan. ■ 

Teamster 

Irrigators 

Ordinary  laborers 

Pruning  foreman 

Primers 

Picking  foreman 

Pickers 

Carriers  (men) 

Carriers  (boys). 

Stammers  (women). 

Boy  helpers 

Girl  helpers 

Women  sorters  or  other  labor. 

Sprayers........... 

Fumigatora. 


California. 


176  to  $150  per  month . 


$66  to  1150  per  month . . 
$60  to  $100  per  month. . 
$56.60  to  $66  per  month . 

$1.80  to  $2.25 

$1.76  to  $2.60 

$2  to  $4.60 

$1.75  to  $3 

$2.25  to  $3.50 

$1.75  to  $2.60 


$2  to  $3 

$2.10  to  60  cents  per  hour. 


Italy. 


$0.579-S0.772  (3  lire  to  4  lire,  with 
privileges). 


$0.386-$0.679 

$0.48h$0.772 

$0,463-40.579 

$0.463-$0.579 

$0.2M0.338 

$0.29-$0.338 

$0.20-10.338 

$0,193-10.20 

$0.193-$0.338 


(2  to  3  lire). 

(2^0  to  4  lire). 

(2.40  to  3  lire). 
(2.40  to  3  lire). 
1.60  to  1.76  lire) 
1.50  to  1.75  lire) 
1.50  to  1.76  lire) 
1  to  1.50  lire). 
(1  to  1.75  lire). 


Table  IV  shows  the  range  of  wages  paid  the  labor  in  packing  houses  in  California, 
with  a  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  packing  ouses  in  Sicily  in  1911.  The 
rate  of  wages  has  not  changed  since  1911  in  Sicily. 
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Wages  paid  laborers  working  in  the  lemon  and  orange  packing  houses  m 
California  and  in  lemon  packing  houses  in  Italy,  1911. 

(Unless  otherwise  stated  wages  are  per  day.) 


Manager 

Foreman 

Subforemaa 

Forewomen 

Graders  (men) 

Graders  (women) . . . 
Wrappers  (women). 
Lemon  packers 


Pressmen 

Helpers  to  Pressmen 

Car  loaders 

Truckmen 

Porter  to  carry  boxes 

Box  makers 

Other  packing-house  labor. 

Boy  helpers 

Girl  helpers 

Clerical  help 


California. 


8600  to  83.000  per  year. 
175  to  8150  per  month . 
800  to  886  per  month . . 


81.75  to  83. 


4  to  8  cents  per  box,  82  to  84.50 

per  day. 
32to3&7l5 


82  to  83.16. 
81.75  to  83. 


82  to  84.50. 
81.75  to  83. 


850  ta  8100  per  month. 


Italy. 


8b.772-80.965  (4  to  5  lire). 

80.386  (2  lire). 

80.29  (1.50  lire). 

Do. 
80.678-80.772  (3.50  to  4  lire). 

80.676-S0.772  (3.50  to  4  lire). 
80.386  (2  lire). 


80.579  (3  lire). 
80.772  (4  lire). 

80.232-80.388  (1.20  to  2  lire). 
80^32  OJ»  lire). 
820  to  830  per  month. 


AVERAGE  WEIGHT  OF  IMPORTED  LEMONS. 

11.  The  average  net  weight  per  box  of  lemons  imported  into  New  York  during  the 
fiscal  yean  1909  to  1911,  inclusive,  is  72.3  pounds;  the  average  net  weight  of  the 
California  lemon  is  76  pounds  per  box;  90  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  lemons  into  the 
United  States  enters  the  port  of  New  York.  Table  V,  compiled  from  the  reports  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  shows  the  total  number  of  boxes  of  lemons 
imported  into  New  York,  the  total  number  of  pounds  imported  into  New  York,  the 
total  number  of  pounds  imported,  and  the  average  annual  weight  per  box  during 
the  period. 

Table  V. — Total  number  of  boxes  of  lemons  imported  into  New  York,  the  total  number 

of  pounds,  and  the  average  weight  per  box. 
(Fiscal  yean  1909  to  1911,  inclusive.) 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


Three-year  average. 


Number  of 
boxes. 


1,585,479 
1,796,015 
1,625,875 


Number  of 
pounds. 


115,554,214 
129,993,871 
115,089,579 


Average 

pounds  per 

box. 


718 
72.3 
70.7 


713 


Average  weight  of  lemons,  per  box,  in  nine  steamers  in  New  York  in  1911. 


Boxes. 

Gross 
pounds. 

Tare 
pounds. 

Net 
pounds. 

Average  pounds. 

Gross. 

Tare. 

Net 

4,883 
28,104 
17,086 
17.480 
13,959 
13,842 
18,684 
12,059 
16,995 

429,087 
2,453,464 
1,524,473 
1,539,987 
1,214,309 
1,220,218 
1,606,503 
1,061,485 
1,509,678 

72,335 
418,532 
254,785 
236,638 
229,666 
213,404 
278,029 
185,032 
246,986 

356,732 
2,034,932 
1,409,688 
1,303,349 

984,653 
1,006,814 
1,828.474 

876,453 
1,282,712 

91.6 
87.3 
89.3 
88.1 
87.0 
88.1 
86.0 
88.0 
88.8 

15.4 
14.9 
14.9 
18.5 
16.4 
15.4 
14.9 
15.3 
14.5 

712 

Citta  di  Palermo 

714 
74.4 

Pannonia 

74.6 

Mendosa 

70.6 

Tt*lftl 

717 

8ieflia 

71.1 

San  Giorgio 

717 

uitoma 

74.3 

Total 

143,052 

12,559,184 

2,135,377 

10,423,807 

Average 

87.8 

14.9 

719 
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AVERAGE  DUTY — DECAY  REFUNDS — NBT  DUTY. 

The  same  exhibit  shows  that  the  net  weight  of  fruit  per  box  received  in  nine  steam- 
ere  entering  New  York  in  1911  was  72.9  pounds  according  to  data  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Customs  Division  in  New  York.  The  duty  on  imported  lemons  accord- 
ing to  these  official  data  therefore  averages  $1 .085  per  box.  The  average  duty  collected 
on  the  packages,  based  on  official  data,  is  not  over  3.7  cents  per  hox,  making  an  aver- 
age duty  on  the  fruit  and  package  of  approximately  $1,112.  Decayed  fruit,  however, 
is  not  dutiable  and  a  refund  is  paid  to  the  importers  to  liquidate  the  duty  assessed 
on  decayed  lemons.  According  to  data  furnished  by  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department,  the  refunds  on  account  of  decayed  lemons  received  in  New  York  from 
January  to  September,  1909,  was  $131,866.60,  or  10.9  per  cent  of  the  total  duty  paid 
by  the  importers;  from  January  to  September,  1910,  the  refund  was  $153,039.30,  or 
8.8  per  cent  of  the  duty  collected,  making  an  average  refund  for  the  two  periods  of  9.7 
per  cent.  The  average  net  duty  paid  by  the  importers  during  this  period  has  there- 
tore  averaged  $1.02  per  box,  which  approximately  equalizes  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production. 

FREIGHT  RATES. 

12.  The  freight  rate  on  California  lemons  to  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  a  uniform  blanket  rate  of  $1.00  per  hundred  weight,  or  $0.84  per 
box,  the  rate  to  New  York  being  the  same  as  the  rate  in  Denver,  Minneapolis,  or  Chi- 
cago. The  cost  of  freight  from  Italy  to  New  York  is  30  cents  per  box  on  lots  of  less 
than  1,000  boxes;  on  lots  of  1,000  boxes  or  more  there  is  a  rebate  of  6  cents,  making 
the  actual  net  rate  1  shilling,  or  24  cents  per  box.  It  costs  $0,559  per  box  to  ship 
lemons  from  Italy  to  Pittsburgh;  $0.  >44  to  Cincinnati  or  Chicago,  making  a  difference 
in  freight  in  favor  of  Italian  lemons  of  $0,534  to  New  York;  $0,284  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
10.194  to  Cincinnati  or  Chicago.  The  rate  from  Italy  meets  the  California  rate  at 
Mississippi  River  points.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  the  competition  between  the 
domestic  and  foreign  lemon  is  severe.  Here  they  meet  on  more  equal  terms,  the 
freight  rate  favoring  the  foreign  producer  until  it  reaches  the  Missouri  River,  at  which 

Ct  the  duty  and  the  freight  rate  places  the  two  products  on  an  equal  competitive 
b.  The  foreign  lemon  has  the  advantage  with  over  80  per  cent  of  the  consuming 
public.  In  addition  to  the  advantage  based  on  the  cost  of  production  the  Italian 
dapper  has  an  advantage  in  the  freight  rate  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States, 
the  advantage  to  New  York  equaling  2  cents  per  dozen  lemons.  Table  No.  VI  shows 
the  rates  per  hundredweight  and  per  box,  on  California  and  Italian  lemons  to  New 
York,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  ana  Chicago,  with  the  difference  in  favor  of  Italian 
lemons,  the  rates  from  New  York  to  the  points  named  having  been  furnished  by  the 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Table  VI. — Freight  rates  on  California  and  Italians  lemons  in  ear  lots  to  New  York, 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 


• 

Par  hundredweight 

Per  box. 

To- 

From 

Difference 

In  favor  of 

Italy. 

From 

Difference 

in  favor  of 

Italy. 

California. 

Italy.i 

California. 

Italy.i 

New  York 

11.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

Cents. 

35.8 
66.8 
75.8 
75.8 

Centt. 
04.2 

34,2 
24.2 
24.2 

10.84 
.84 
.84 
.84 

10. 304 
.559 
.644 
.644 

Centt. 
53.6 

28.1 

19.4 

Chicago 

19.6 

1  Pseud  on  rate  of  30.4  cents  per  box  of  85  pounds  to  New  York  and  not  including  transfer  charge  in  Now 
York  of  3  cents  per  box.  From  toe  30.4  cent  rate  a  rebate  of  6  cents  should  be  deduoted  on  all  lots  of  1,000 
boxes  or  over. 
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INCREASE  IN  LEMON  ACREAGE  IN  CALIFORNIA  8TN0E   1900. 

13.  The  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  is  one  of  the  foundation  stones  on  which  the 
American  lemon  industry  is  being  built.  It  equalizes  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  but  leaves  untouched  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Encouraged  by  the  present  duty  the  industry  has  been  developing  rapidly.  The 
increase  in  acreage  since  the  passage  of  the  present  duty  is  43 J  per  cent.  In  1909 
there  were  approximately  22,000  acres  of  lemons  in  California;  in  1912  there  were 
31,478  acres. 

AVAILABLE  LAND  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  land  available  for  lemon  planting  in  1911  showed  that 
there  were  95,000  acres  in  San  Bernardino,  Riverside,  San  Diego,  Orange,  Los  Angeles, 
Ventura,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Tulares  Counties  in  which  water  can  be  developed  or 
has  been  developed  that  are  especially  adapted  to  lemon  culture.  If  the  present 
duty  is  maintained,  the  American  consumption  of  lemons  can  be  supplied  largely  by 
American  produced  lemons,  though  Italian  lemons  will  always  be  imported  in  quan- 
tity on  account  of  the  close  blood-tie  relationship  which  links  the  pusn-cart  man,  the 
small  storekeeper,  the  vendor  and  importer  in  America  with  the  exporter  in  Italy, 
and  which  acts  as  a  powerful  business  asset  in  favor  of  the  imported  product. 

EASTERN  CONSUMERS  DEPEND  ON  SPECULATORS. 

14.  At  present  the  American  lemon  industry  is  only  partly  established.  In  1902-03 
California  furnished  25.8  per  cent  of  the  lemons  consumed  in  the  United  States;  in 
1907-8,  37.8  per  cent;  in  1911-12,  52.3  per  cent.  The  consumers  of  the  eastern  third 
of  the  United  States,  numbering  51,000,000  people,  are  supplied  principally  with 
imported  lemons.  They  are  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  speculative  supplies 
of  the  lemon  importer;  only  27  per  cent  of  the  California  crop  was  sold  in  that  territory 
in  1911-12. 

AMERICAN  MERCHANDISING  V.  ITALIAN  SPECULATION. 

15.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  California  lemon  crop  is  distributed  on  a  merchandising 
basis,  through  cooperative  organizations  of  growers,  who  distribute  the  fruit  evenly 
and  continuously  to  the  wholesale  dealers  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  The 
American  producer  has  eliminated  speculation  in  the  distribution  of  his  crop.  This 
gives  a  stability  at  reasonable  prices  to  the  citrus  fruit  supplies  from  California  that 
has  not  been  attained  in  the  handling  of  any  other  perishable  crop.  The  growers 
organize  a  packing  house  on  a  nonprofit  basis  and  distribute  their  fruit  at  cost  through 
their  own  agents  to  the  wholesale  trade.  There  are  50  shipping  organizations  of 
lemon  growers  in  California  in  sharp  competition  with  imported  lemons  and  with 
each  other,  two-thirds  of  all  lemons  used  in  the  United  States  being  sold  at  auction. 
The  perishable  character  of  the  product  requires  prompt  sale  rather  than  the  specu- 
lative manipulation  of  the  markets. 

THE  LEMON  IMPORTERS. 

16.  The  importing  lemon  business,  on  the  other  hand,  is  founded  on  a  speculative 
system  of  doing  business  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  United  States.  The  entire  exporting 
trade  of  Palermo  to  all  countries  is  controlled  by  about  60  firms  of  lemon  speculators, 
who  handle  the  business  by  a  complicated  system  of  advances  through  a  series  of 
brokers  to  the  producers.  The  importing  business  in  New  York  is  handled  by  50 
to  60  importing  firms,  through  an  equally  complicated  system  of  advances.  The 
interest  of  the  exporter  in  Sicily  and  the  importer  in  New  York  are  identical  in  many 
instances. 

CONTROL  OF  8UPFLIE8. 

From  April  12,  1910,  to  November  20,  1910,  1,238,441  boxes  of  foreign  lemons  were 
received  in  New  York  by  45  firms,  11  of  which  controlled  61.13  per  cent  of  the  imports. 
From  April  1,  1911,  to  October  31,  1911,  1,025,860  boxes  of  lemons  were  received  in 
New  York  by  53  firms,  11  of  which  controlled  56.69  per  cent  of  the  imports.  From 
November  1,  1911,  to  October  31.  1912,  1,382,797  boxes  of  lemons  were  received  in 
New  York  by  62  firms,  11  of  which  controlled  51.3  per  cent  of  the  imports. 

The  following  list  compiled  from  the  sales  catalogues  shows  the  importers  of  Italian 
lemons  in  New  York,  the  total  number  of  boxes  imported  by  each  from  November  1, 
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1911,  to  October  31,  1912,  and  the  feer  cent  of  the  total  imports  handled  by  each 
importer.    The  first  11  names  handled  51.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 


Receiver. 


ZitoACo 

P.  Sciortino 

8.  S.  Stetoer  A  Co. 
8.  Amoroso  A  Co.. 

Doratnlci  Bros 

A.8aoca£Co 

G.LoCicero ... 

Q.  DeLatio 

G.Ciripdone 

F.DiAnci 

A.  Caremusa 


Merudante  Regan  &  Co . 

Cooclo  &  Morello 

P.  Castiglione 

F.Cotttetta 

Gap.  Maniscaloo 

F.lLManiscalco 

DeLecia&Co 

P.  Tramantana 

G.  Brandina 

C.V.Smith 

0.  F.  Maniscalco 

P.  Lanriceila 

G.Greco 

UZerfflo 

J.Croehiolo 

B.Foffina. 

O.Poccio 

B.TrioU 

G.  Mannino 

P.Bajata 


Total 
boxes. 


144,868 
86,281 
75,456 
74,992 
73,116 
69,541 
56,006 
35,308 
35,140 
34,458 
34,193 
33,508 
30,177 
29,360 
28,634 
27,964 
24,692 
21,988 
20,336 
19,924 
19,470 
19,056 
17,662 
16,970 
16,801 
16,515 
16,496 
16,286 
14,223 
14,214 
13,787 


Percent. 


10.476 
6.240 
5.457 
6.423 
5.287 
4.306 
4.050 
2.553 
2.541 
2.492 
2.473 
2.423 
2.182 
2.123 
2.071 
2.022 
1.786 
1.590 
1.470 
1.441 
1.408 
1.378 
1.277 
1.227 
1.215 
1.194 
1.193 
1.178 
1.029 
1.028 
.997 


Receiver. 


B.  Mussachia 

Ig.  SaittaDiM.... 

F.Z.  Madonia 

G.  Viviane 

Hart  &  Tucfrwell . . 

A.  Maniscalco 

V.  Pedone 

C.  Cavalerro 

F.  Minaldi 

G.  Giamance 

A.Grilli 

G.  Cappadonia 

P.  Giambanci 

CZito 

G.  AM.Ziot 

A.  Montano 

P.Scogli 

O.  Maniscalco,  jr... 

Sgobel  &  Day 

SaittaBros 

L.  G.  Marino... 

8.  Gangiolosi 

Ant.  Brucato...  .. 

R.  Mocu 

C.  Cameci 

Capt.  Izso 

G.Noto 

G.  Brocita 

Fr.  F.  diPiro 

F.  Fuschia 

Pedone  &  Gambinc 


All  other  importers  handled  less  than  A  of  1  per  cent  each. 


HIGH  PRICES  OT  IMPORTED  LEMONS. 


Total 
boxes. 


12,473 
10,749 
11,546 
9,620 
9,132 
8,164 
7,917 
7,792 
7,623 
7,120 
6,306 
6,170 
6,117 
6,095 
6,060 
5,100 
4,686 
4,648 
3,569 
3,534 
3,328 
3,238 
2,902 
2,842 
2,830 
2,280 
2,251 
1,919 
1,847 
1,738 
1,603 


Per  cent. 


0.902. 
.778 
.835 
.695 
.660 
.590 
.573 
.563 
.551 
.515 
.456 
.446 
.442 
.441 
.438 
.370 
.339 
.336 
.258 
.255 
.241 
.234 
.210 
.205 
.204 
.165 
.163 
.139 
.134 
.126 
.116 


17.  The  permanent  development  of  the  American  lemon  industry  is  essential  to 
moderate  and  stable  prices.  The  current  of  imports  fluctuates  violently  as  prices  go 
up  and  down,  because  the  business  is  purely  speculative.  Previous  to  1907  the  sup- 
plies of  lemons  in  New  York  were  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  importers. 
During  the  preceding  20  years  period,  according  to  data  compiled  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  the  wholesale  price  per  box  reached  $6.50  or  more. 

Table  VII. — Imported  lemons  in  New  York  selling  for  $6,50  or  more  per  box. 


1885. 
1886. 

1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1»0. 
1891. 
1892. 
1883. 


Number 
of  times. 

9 

83 

6 

10 

16 

21 

3 

4 

1 


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
189S. 
1899. 
1901. 
1903. 
1905. 
1906. 


Number 
of  times. 

24 
2 
1 

23 
1 
2 
2 

13 
3 


Imported  lemons  sold  at  $8  per  box  or  over  wholesale  in  New  York,  14  times  in  1895, 
four  of  the  sales  varying  from  $10.50  to  $12.50  per  box.  The  American  lemon  in- 
dustry as  it  develops  is  furnishing  the  consumer  a  regular  supply  of  lemons  of  higher 
quality  and  more  uniform  grade,  at  a  more  uniform  price,  and  at  a  lower  margin  of 
profit  to  the  agencies  of  distribution  because  regular  supplies  are  always  sold  on  a 
lower  margin. 

EFFECT  OF  A  TARIFF  REDUCTION. 

18.  The  reduction  in  the  duty  on  lemons  would  benefit  primarily  the  exporter  in 
Palermo  and  the  importers  in  New  York.    It  would  increase  the  instability  of  the 
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lemon  market  by  encouraging  speculative  importe,  and  it  would  check  the  develop- 
ment of  an  American  industry  tnat  supports  3,000  families  directly  on  the  land,  and 
furnishes  the  support  for  30,000  people  directly  and  indirectly  under  the  maximum 
wage  paid  to  5,000  American  agricultural  laborers,  because  a  highly  developed  agri- 
cultural industry  can  develop  permanently  only  under  stable  marketing  conditions. 

MONTHLY  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOREIGN  LEMONS. 

19  Table  VIII  showB  the  average  monthly  price  which  the  foreign  lemons  have 
actually  brought  at  auction  in  New  York  from  July,  1909,  to  November,  1912,  inclusive. 
The  table  also  shows  the  average  wholesale  price  per  dozen  based  on  an  average  of 
27}  dozen  lemons  per  box.  Tne  prices  from  September  to  November  are  usually 
high,  because  the  old  crops  in  Italy  and  in  California  are  practically  marketed  and  the 
new  crops  have  not  yet  begun  to  move.  The  increase  in  the  crop  in  Central  California 
which  matures  during  that  period  will  eventually  fill  the  gap. 


Table  VIII. — The  average  monthly  wholesale 

New  York,  July,  1909,  to  ' 


box  and  per  dozen  foreign  lemons, 
1912,  inclusive. 


1900-10 

1910-11 

1910-13 

1913-13 

Price 

by  the 

box. 

Price 
by  the 
dosen. 

Price 

by  the 

box. 

Price 

by  the 
down. 

Price 

by  the 

box. 

Price 
by  the 
dosen. 

Price 

bvthe 

box. 

Price 
by  the 

July 

$3.35 
3.13 
3.63 
3.63 
3.76 
3.69 
3.35 
3.41 
2.82 
3.96 
3.34 
3.37 
3.90 

Cent*. 
11.9 

7.8 

9.6 
13.3 
13.7 
13.4 
11.8 

8.8 
10.3 
10.8 

8.5 
13.3 
10.5 

•4.83 
3.67 
4.30 
4.78 
3.13 
3.43 
3.55 
3.78 
2,44 
3.77 
3.86 
3.74 
3.55 

Cent*. 

16.3 

13.3 

15.6 

17.4 

11.4 

8.8 

9.3 

10.1 

8.9 

10.1 

14.0 

13.6 

13.9 

63.55 
3.80 
3.26 
3.68 
3.53 
3.61 
8.43 
3.45 
2.63 
2.48 
3.64 
2.84 
3.88 

Cent*. 

13.9 

9.5 

11.9 

13.4 

9.3 

9.1 

12.5 

13.5 

9.3 

9.0 

9.6 

10.3 

10.5 

$3.73 
4.03 
6.33 
3.53 
3.81 

Oat*. 
9.9 

August 

14.5 

September 

23.0 

October 

12.8 

November 

13.8 

December 

January , ,   , 

February 

March... 

April 

May 

June 

Year 

MONTHLY  AVERAGE  P.   O.  B.  PBIOB  CALIFORNIA  LEMONS. 

20.  Table  IX  showB  the  average  monthly  returns  to  California  of  lemons  sold  at 
auction  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  from  July,  1909,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1912. 

The  prices  are  shown  on  the  basis  of  the  box  and  the  dozen. 

Table  IX. — The  average  monthly  wholesale  price  of  lemons  per  box  and  per  dozen  f.  o.  b. 

California,  sold  at  eastern  auction  points,  1909-1913. 

BOSTON. 


1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-13 

1913-13 

Price  by 
the  box. 

Price  by 
the  dosen. 

Price  by 
the  box. 

Price  by 
the  dosen. 

Price  by 
the  box. 

Price  by 
the  dosen. 

Price  by 
the  box. 

Price  by 
the  dosen. 

July 

82.26 
1.14 

.98 
3.38 
4.09 
3.34 
3.34 

.99 
3.66 
3.37 
3.00 
6.13 
i 

Cento. 

8.3 

4.1 

3.6 

13.3 

14.9 

13.1 

8.3 

3.7 

9.3 

8.6 

7.3 

18.7 

84.99 
3.61 
4.73 
6.33 
4.42 
1.93 
3.34 
3.69 
3.11 
3.01 
3.37 
3.88 

Cent*. 

18.1 

13.8 

17.3 

33.0 

16.1 

7.0 

8.6 

9.4 

7.7 

7.8 

8.3 

10.6 

83.76 
3.11 
3.99 
4.86 
3.30 
1.73 
1.67 
3.66 
3.19 
3.41 
1.44 
1.94 

CtnU. 

13.7 

7.7 

10.9 

17.7 

11.7 

6.3 

8.7 

13.9 

8.0 

8.8 

6.3 

7.1 

31.99 
3.38 
4.99 
4.86 
4.96 

Cents. 
6.9 

August 

8.7 

September. 

18.1 

October 

15.9 

November 

18.0 

January 

February 

March... 

May/.:::::::::::::: 

June. 
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Tablb  Kt.— - 5ttfc«  average  monthly  wholesale  price  of  lemons  per  bos  and  per  dozen  f.  o.  6. 
Ctafc/brma,  told  at  eastern  auction  points,  1909-1913— Continued. 


NEW  YORK. 


1000-10 

1010-11 

1011-12 

1912-13 

Price  by 
the  box. 

Price  by 
thedoten. 

Price  by 
the  box. 

Price  by 
thedoten. 

Price  by 
the  box. 

Price  by 
thedosen. 

Price  by 
the  box. 

Price  by 
thedosen. 

July 

81.58 
.50 

CenU. 
5.7 
1.8 

63.72 

Cents. 
13.5 

82.70 
2.26 
3.66 
4.60 
3.08 
1.85 
1.48 
2.04 

Cents. 

0.8 

8.2 

13.3 

16.4 

11.2 

6.7 

5.4 

10.7 

31.50 
3.11 
5.43 
4.17 
4.40 

Cents. 

5.6 

11.3 

10.7 

15  2 

August 

September. 

4.60 
5.20 
3.40 
1.03 
1.84 
2.46 
1.07 
2.01 
2.72 
3.13 

16.7 

18.0 

12.4 

7.0 

6.7 

8.0 

7.2 

7,3 

0.0 

11.4 

October 

November.... 

3.83 
2.00 
2.13 

13.0 

10.0 

7.8 

16.3 

January 

February 

March... 

April 

May. 

.75 
1.44 

2.7 
6.2 

June 

PHILADELPHIA. 


July 

81.00 

.33 

.67 

.81 

3.61 

3.15 

2.33 

1.51 

3.6 
1.2 
2.4 
2.0 
13.1 
11.6 
8.5 
5.6 

63.55 
2.17 
3.50 
6.42 
3.73 
1.73 
2.00 
2.26 
1.73 
1.35 
2.44 
2.35 

12.0 

7.0 

13.1 

10.7 

13.6 

6.3 

7.3 

8.2 

6.3 

4.0 

8.0 

8.6 

82.60 
1.12 
2.88 
3.03 
2.78 
1.66 
1.26 
2.70 
1.62 
1.15 
1.14 
1.34 

0.6 

4.1 

10.6 

14.3 

10.1 

6.0 

4.6 

0.8 

6.0 

4.2 

4.1 

4.0 

31.30 
1.41 
4.71 
3.28 
3.70 

6  1 

August... 

5  1 

September. 

17  1 

October 

11  0 

November 

13  fi 

December 

January 

February 

March... 

May ! 

1.10 

4.0 

BALTIMORE. 


July 

62.66 
1.61 
2.23 
3.33 
3.05 
1.72 
1.61 
2.70 
1.06 
1.66 
1.30 
1.83 

0.7 
5.5 
8.1 
12.1 
11.1 
6.3 
5.0 
0.8 
7.1 
6.0 
6.1 
5.7 

31.46 
1.76 
4.60 
2.02 
3.78 

6.8 

August 

6.4 

September 

16.7 

October 

10.6 

November........ .. 

83.51 
2.11 
1.90 
2.22 
2.63 
1.60 
2.61 
2.06 

12.8 
7.7 
6.0 
8.1 
7.4 
6.0 
0.5 

10.8 

13.7 

January 

March... 

Anrn 

May...: 

June,.... 

THE  AMERICAN  ORANGE  INDUSTRY. 


1.  The  American  orange  industry  is  located  in  California,  Florida.  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  Arizona.  The  total  annual  production  of  oranges  in  the  United  States  is  equivalent 
to  20,000,000  boxes,  more  or  less. 


CALIFORNIA  ORANGE  INDUSTRY. 


2.  The  orange  industry  in  California  represents  an  investment  of  $150,000,000.  Ten 
thousand  farmers  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  fruit;  20.000  laborers  are  employed 
directly  in  the  industry;  125,000  people  depend  upon  it  directly  and  indirectly  for 
a  livelihood.  With  the  lemon  industry,  it  is  the  basis  of  the  stability  of  the  banks, 
schools,  churches,  and  other  institutions  in  the  citrus  districts  of  California.  Table 
No.  X  shows  the  number  of  cars  of  oranges,  number  of  boxes,  and  the  number  of  pounds 
shipped  from  California  from  1903  to  1912,  inclusive. 
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Tabu  X.- -Shipment  of  California  orange*,  1903-1919. 


■  Figure  obtained  tram  fruit  World.    They  Include  all  northern  California  cilnia 
three  yean  100  to  176  can  lemons  have  been  shipped  from  northern  California. 

INCBBABB  IN   8HIPXBNTS. 

3.  The  increase  in  the  shipments  of  oranges  from  California,  in  five-year  periods  from 
the  season  1886-87  to  1911-12,  is  as  follows: 

188«-87  to  1891-92 100 

1891-92  to  1896-97 36 

1898-87  to  1901-2 1M 

1901-2  to  1906-7 62 

1906-7  to  1911-12 34 

RXCHTLABTTT   OP  SUPPLIES LOWERING    0»  PBIC1I. 

4.  The  orange  industry  of  California  has  been  built  on  a  protective  tariff  as  a  founda- 
tion stone.  In  former  years  the  American  consumer  was  supplied  in  the  winter  and 
spring  months  with  oranges  of  low  grade,  principally  from  Spain  and  Jamaica,  handled 
hy  importers  on  a  speculative  basis.  Now  California  furnishes  a  regular  all-the-year- 
round  supply  of  oranges  of  the  highest  grade,  at  a  price  to  the  consumer  lower  than  the 
former  prices,  quality  considered,  and  a  lower  cost  to  the  consumer  than  apples  of  simi- 
lar grades.  The  California  producer  has  eliminated  the  wastes  of  speculative  distri- 
bution, and  at  the  same  time  has  developed  a  nation-wide  distributing  system  whereby 
the  fruit  is  distributed  on  a  stable  merchandizing  basis  through  his  own  agents  uni- 
formly over  the  United  States  to  the  American  wholesale  trade. 

STABILrn  AND   THR    DUTY. 

6.  The  California  orange  industry  is  maintained  in  a  stable  condition  because  the 
duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  equalizes  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  between 
California  and  the  principal  orange-crowing  countries  of  Europe,  though  the  duty 
does  not  equalize  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 


6.  The  orange  industry  abroad  is  located  principally  in  Spain  and  Italy  with 
smaller  plantings  in  the  Bahamas.  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  Jaffa,  Japan,  ana  Portu- 
gal. The  industry  is  being-  established  in  Africa,  in  Southern  Russia,  Mexico,  in  parti 
of  China  and  in  other  subtropical  foreign  countries.  The  exports  of  oranges  from 
Spain.  Italy,  Jaffa,  Japan,  Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba  from  1901  to  1911,  is  shown  in  the 
table  following. 
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Year. 

Spain. 

Italy. 

Jaffa.* 

Japan. 

Porto 
Rloo. 

Cuba. 

1901 

Pounds, 

629,055,423 

813,937,355 

872,077,275 

901,750,769 

601,379,112 

865,761,660 

1,034,613,282 

1,027,871,410 

1,031,866,629 

1,051,764,067 

809,725,563 

Pounds. 
166,618,400 
211,623,600 
217,653,000 
250,231,100 
227,824,700 
212,663,200 
278,791,700 
266,838,200 
244,488,600 
265,498,285 
282,946,860 

Boxes. 

361,450 

304,090 

447,675 

467,500 

466,162 

647,718 

630,512 

675,926 

744,463 

853,767 

869,859 

Pounds. 

4,880,178 

4,266,925 

6,561,824 

4,372,941 

11,865,525 

22,798,096 

25,358,276 

20,414,803 

22,245,897 

18,899,371 

14,168,669 

Boxes. 

Pounds. 

144,062 

68,947 

151,707 

146,378 

1902 

1903 

NM 

1906 

296,813 

687,908 

1,509,536 

M06 

1907 

1906 

308,990 
204,239 
296,058 
313,461 

1,881,011 
2,376,635 
2,653,626 
3,609,81? 

1909 

1910 

1911 

i  The  Jaffa  box  contains  about  70  pounds  of  fruit;  the  Porto  Rioan  box  about  80  pounds. 

TOTAL  8HIPHBKT  OF  ORANGES. 

7.  The  total  shipments  from  the  countries  mentioned  above  are  equivalent  to 
approximately  21 ,000,000  boxes  of  California  capacity.  California,  therefore,  provides 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  orange  supply  of  the  world  and  three-fourths  of  the  total 
production  of  the  United  States.  Spain  produces  about  the  same  quantity  of  oranges 
as  California. 

AMERICAN  FARMERS  VERSUS  ITALIAN  PEASANTS. 

8.  The  principal  difference  between  the  California  orange  industry  and  the  orange 
industries  abroad  lies  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  producer  and  the 
American  laborer,  as  compared  with  the  producers  and  laborers  abroad.  The  former 
represents  the  highest  standard  of  labor  to  be  found  in  American  agriculture  and  the 
best  example  of  American  home  life  on  the  land.  The  latter  is  developed  largely 
under  a  peasant  type  of  farming  and  a  low  standard  of  living  among  the  laborers. 

THE  COST  OF  PRODUCING  ORANGES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

9.  The  average  annual  yield  on  271  selected  orange  groves  from  1906  to  1911  was  157.6 
boxes  per  acre.  The  average  yield  of  all  the  bearing  orchards  of  the  State  for  the  same 
period,  based  on  the  records  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  was  approximately  100 
boxes  per  acre.  The  average  cost  of  labor  and  materials  in  growing  tne  oranges  in  the 
selected  orchards  was  $136.06  per  acre,  of  which  152.82  was  for  labor.  This  cultural 
cost  approximates  $0.8633  per  packed:  box.  The  cost  of  production  on  the  poorer 
groves  is  greater  per  packed  dox  because  of  the  lower  yields.  In  1911  it  cost  $0.43  per 
box  to  pick,  haul,  pack,  and  load  on  the  cars  4,186,983  boxes,  making  an  average 
f.  o.  b.  cars  cost  of  $1.29  per  box.  The  lowest  cost  of  selling  the  oranges  is  7  cento  per 
box.  The  cost  of  freight  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  $0,828  per  box.  The  average 
cost  of  refrigeration  is  about  8  cents  per  box. 

LABOR  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

10.  Of  the  20,000  people  employed  in  the  orange  industry,  about  5,000  are  em- 
ployed in  the  packing  houses.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  labor  in  the  packing 
nouses  are  American  women,  who  are  Daid  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  the  men  for  grading 
and  packing  the  fruit.  There  is  practically  no  boy  or  girl  labor  employed  in  the  citrus 
industry.  In  some  sections  where  it  is  impossible  to  secure  American  labor,  oriental 
labor  is  employed  in  the  groves  and  packing  houses.  There  are  approximately  3,500 
orientals  employed  in  the  entire  industry  out  of  a  total  of  25.000.  The  oriental  labor 
k  not  desired  by  the  growers  or  packers  and  is  used  only  where  American  labor  can 
not  be  secured.  The  oriental  labor  is  paid  from  20  to  25  cents  per  day  less  than 
American  labor  for  the  same  class  of  work.  There  is  some  Mexican  and  Italian  labor 
used,  almost  exclusively  American  citizens.  Tables  Nos.  Ill  and  IV  show  the  range 
of  wages  paid  in  the  orange  groves  and  packing  houses  in  California. 

WAGES  IN  SPAIN. 

11.  In  the  sprinjg  of  1911  orange  pickers  were  paid  from  30  to  40  cents  per  day  in 
the  Valencia  Province  in  Spain ;  Doys  who  helped  in  carrying  the  fruit,  15  to  20  cents; 
women  wrappers,  15  cents;  women  graders,  20  cents;  women  packers,  20  to  30  cents; 
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carpenters  for  making  boxes,  60  cents;  a  foreman  in  a  large  packing  house,  $1 ;  and 
ordinary  man  labor  in  the  packing  houses,  40  to  50  cents  per  day.  Mr.  Eraser,  the 
American  consul  at  Valencia,  estimates  the  average  wages  of  men  at  60  cents  and 
women  at  20  cents,  and  states  that  in  the  routine  agricultural  operations,  such  as 
pruning,  irrigating,  fertilizing,  etc.,  "the  amount  of  work  accomplished  is  probably 
at  least  equal  to  the  average  m  California." 

THE  ORANGE  INDUSTRY  IN  VALENCIA. 

12.  A  detailed  account  of  the  orange  industry  in  the  Valencia  Province  in  Spain  is 

fiven  by  Consul  Fraser  in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  January  23,  1912. 
n  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  November  23, 1911,  Mr.  Fraser  discusses  in 
detail  the  packing  of  the  Valencia  fruit,  showing  the  methods  of  buying  and  selling 
the  crop,  the  graaing  and  packing  of  the  fruit,  the  cost  of  handling  and  packing,  the 
materials  used  in  packing,  and  other  data  relating  to  handling  and  distributing  the 
fruit. 

The  following  summary  of  the  Spanish  orange  industry  is  made  from  data  presented 
by  Consul  Fraser  and  from  data  collected  by  the  Citrus  Protective  League. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  ORANGE  INDUSTRY  IN  SPAIN. 

The  orange  groves  are  owned  largely  by  peasant  farmers.  Some  large  groves  are 
owned  and  managed  by  property  owners,  while  others  are  rented  by  peasants.  The 
average  size  of  the  groves  owned  by  the  peasant  varies  from  one-half  to  5  acres;  the 
large  groves  may  vary  from  10  to  150  acres  in  extent.  The  value  of  implanted  land 
witnin  75  miles  of  Valencia  varies  from  $350  to  $500  per  acre.  Bearing  groves  sell 
at  $750  to  $1,000  per  acre,  with  higher  prices  for  exceptional  groves.  The  rental  of 
the  groves  varies  from  $17  to  $45  per  acre  annually,  ana  taxes  from  $3  to  $4  per  acre. 
Wages  vary  from  18  to  27  cents  per  day  for  girls  and  women  and  from  36  to  54  centB  per 
day  for  men,  covering  all  branches  of  the  industry.  The  labor  on  the  small  places  is 
performed  by  the  children  and  family  of  the  peasant.  The  cost  of  producing  the 
fruit  in  the  field  is  difficult  to  estimate.  The  principal  annual  cost  is  fertilizer,  which 
varies  from  $14  to  $20  per  acre.  The  water  costs  practically  nothing  in  many  of  the 
groves.  The  yields  of  the  well-cared-for  groves  vary  from  150  to  250  pounds  of  fruit 
each  year  per  tree  when  the  trees  are  planted  20  feet  apart,  or  from  15,600  to  26,000 
pounds  per  acre,  and  the  cultural  costs  of  production  vary  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre, 
making  the  cost  per  box  of  California  size  run  from  $0,123  to  $0.41.  The  cost  of  pick- 
ing delivering  to  the  packing  houses,  packing  charges,  and  delivery  on  the  boat 
varies  from  $0.70  to  $1  per  case  of  165  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  30.6  to  43.6  cents  per 
box  of  California  size.  The  transportation  costs  to  all  ports  in  northern  Europe  vary 
from  18  to  24  cents  per  case,  or  at  the  rate  of  7.85  to  10.48  cents  per  California  box. 
making  a  total  cost  from  the  tree  to  the  market  of  $0.38  to  $0.54  per  California  box  of 
72  pounds. 

COST  IN   SPAIN. 

13.  The  cost  of  growing  the  Spanish  fruit  will  vary  from  one-seventh  to  one-half 
the  cost  of  growing  the  oranges  in  California.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing 
and  handling  will  therefore  vary  from  $0.8647  to  $0.4477  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  oranges, 
while  the  difference  in  the  freight  rate  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  fruit  is  about  $0.75 
per  box. 

Table  XII  shows  the  approximate  difference  on  the  hundredweight  basis  between 
the  cost  of  producing,  handling,  and  loading  for  shipment  oranges  in  California  and 
in  Spain.  This  difference  will  be  seen  to  be  greater  than  the  duty  on  oranges,  which 
equals  $1  per  hundredweight. 

Table  XII.— F.  o.  b.  cat  of  California  and  Spanish  oranges  per  hundredweight. 


Spain. 


Culture 

Picking 

Hulling 

Packing 

Transportation,  hauling  and  shipping,  delivery  to  boat. 

Total 

Difference  in  favor  of  Spain 


11.348 


.046 
.607 


90.3799 
.0*9 
.0871 
.3731 


2.(00 
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14.  The  California  orange  is  the  only  article  of  food  of  general  consumption  that  has 
decreased  in  price  to  the  consumer  in  the  last  20  years.  The  supply  has  quadrupled. 
Hie  public  taste  has  been  educated  to  consume  it.  The  quality  has  been  improved, 
and  all  food  experts  commend  its  use. 
The  accomplishments  of  this  industry  do  not  afford  reason  for  injury  or  destruction. 
Seedling  oranges  can  be  successfully  grown  in  moat  tropical  and:  semitropical  coun- 
tries where  labor  is  cheap,  water  plentiful,  and  soil  naturally  fertile. 

With  accessible  markets,  oranges  will  be  grown  where  they  can  be  grown  the 
cheapest. 

A.  F.  Gall,  Corona, 
£.  M.  Lyon,  RedlanA, 
Harry  B.  Chaos,  Riverside, 
0.  0.  Tragus,  Santa  Paula, 
G.  Harold  Powell,  Los  Angeles, 
Representing  the  Citrus  Protective  League  of  California. 


Bbdsf  of  the  Citrus  Protective  Lbague  of  California— Italian  Lemon 
Industry,  by  G.  Harold  Powell,  Former  Secretary  and  Manager, 
Assisted  by  F.  0.  Wallschlaeoer,  Secretary. 

The  Citrus  Protective  League  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Gal.:  C.  C.  Chapman, 
president;  H.  B.  Chase,  vice  president;  A.  F.  Call,  attorney,  F.  O.  Wallschlaeger, 
secretary. 

Executive  committee:  C.  C.  Chapman,  Fullerton,  Cal.;  H.  B.  Chase,  Riverside, 
Gal.;  W.  G.  Fraser,  Riverside,  Cal.;  £.  M.  Lyon,  Badlands,  Cal.;  E.  S.  Moulton, 
Riverside,  Gad.:  G.  Harold  Powell,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  W.  E.  Sprott,  Porterville,  Cal.; 
F.  Q.  Story,  Alhambra,  Cal.;  C.  C.  Teague,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 

Administrative  committee:  R.  C.  Allen,  Bonita,  Cal.;  W.  W.  Bacon,  Duarte,  Cal.; 
J.  E.  Boal,  National  City,  Cal'  L.  V.  W.  Brown,  Riverside,  Cal.;  C.  C.  Chapman, 
Fullerton,  Cal.;  H.  B.  Chase,  Riverside,  Cal.;  C.  E.  Crawford,  Covina,  Cal.;  C.  W. 
Curry,Los  AJigeles,  Cal.;  P.  J.  Dreher,  Pomona,  Cal.;  J.  S.  Edwards.  East  Highland, 
Cal.;  w.  G.  Praser,  Riverside,  Cal.;  George  Frost,  Riverside,  Cal.;  A.  Gregory,  Red- 
lands,  Cal.;  W.  P.  Hanuron,  Oroville,  Cal.;  E.  W.  Hart,  San  Dimas,  Cal.;  D.  C. 
Lefferts,  Badlands,  Cal.;  E.  M.  Lyon,  Badlands,  Cal.;  R.  C.  Merryman,  Exeter,  Cal.; 
£.  S. Moulton.  Riverside,  Cal.;  R.  T.  Nelson,  Upland,  Cal.;  W.  E.  Pedley,  Riverside, 
Gal.;  G.  Harold  Powell,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  James  Slauson,  Azuaa,  Cal.;  W.  E.  Sprott, 
Porterville,  Cal.;  F.  Q.  Story,  Alhambra,  Cal.;  C.  C.  Teague,  Santo  Paula.  Cal.; 
E.  F.  Van  Luven,  Colton,  Cal.;  G.  D.  Whitcomb,  Glendora,  Cal.;  A.  W.  Wohlford, 
Eecondido,  Cal.;  B.  A.  Woodford,  Claremont,  Cal. 

SUMMARY  OP  THE  ITALIAN  LEMON  INDUSTRY. 

The  Italian  lemon  industry  reaches  its  greatest  development  in  the  inland  of  Sicily 
and  on  the  mainland  in  the  Provinces  of  Calabria  and  Campania.  In  1909  there  were 
108,400  acres  of  citrus  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons  in  Italy  grown  as  a 
special  crop  and  170,000  acres  on  which  other  crops  were  grown  on  the  same  land; 
81,150  acres  were  grown  as  a  special  crop  in  Sicily  and  4,102  acres  in  mixed  cultivation. 

In  1909, 40  per  cent  of  the  cirtus  fruite  in  Sicily  were  in  the  Province  of  Palermo,  prac- 
tically all  lemons;  25  per  cent  in  Messina,  practically  all  lemons;  25  per  cent  in  Catania, 
including  oranges  ana  lemons;  10  per  cent  in  Syracuse  and  the  remainder  in  the  other 
Sicilian  Provinces. 

The  total  production  of  lemons  in  Italy  in  1910  is  estimated  at  over  1,000,000,000 
pounds.  About  one-half  of  the  crop  is  exported,  40  per  cent  is  converted  into  citrate 
of  lime,  oil,  and  other  by-products  and  the  remainder  is  used  in  domestic  consumption 
and  in  other  ways. 

The  exports  of  lemons  from  Italy  in  the  calendar  year  1911  amounted  to  570,306,431 
pounds.  These  has  been  an  increase  of  82.8  per  cent  in  the  exports  of  lemons  from 
Italy  since  1980.  The  United  States  has  received  about  35  per  cent  of  the  exports 
during  the  last  10  years.  In  1910  Austria-Hungary  received  19.8  per  cent,  the  United 
Kingdom  1B-6  P^  cent>  Germany  11.3  per  cent  and  Russia  8.1  per  cent. 
.  The  exports  of  Italian  lemons  from  1900  to  1910,  inclusive,  to  different  countries  have 
increasedas follows:  Denmark  5,516  per  cent,  Germany  228,  Switzerland  282,  Belgium 
104.3,  Norway  and  Sweden  126,  the  United  Kingdom  62  per  cent,  and  the  United 
States  99  per  cent 
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The  average  value  established  by  the  Italian  Government  for  all  lemons  exported 
from  1897  to  1908,  inclusive,  varies  from  8  to  11  lire  per  quintal  (220.46  pounds  equiva- 
lent to  3  boxes  of  fruit)  or  from  51.5  cents  to  77.2  cents  per  box.  To  this  value  would 
be  added  39  cents  per  box  for  packing  and  loading  charges. 

Of  the  Italian  lemons  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1911, 86.4  per  cent  came  from 
Palermo,  3.8  per  cent  came  from  Naples,  and  9.8  per  cent  from  Messina. 

In  the  Provinces  of  Palermo  and  Syracuse  75  per  cent  of  the  lemons  are  exported  and 
25  per  cent  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  by-products  principally  citrate  of  lime  and 
lemon  oil.  In  Messina  and  Catania,  75  to  80  per  cent  ai  e  sometimes  used  in  the  manii- 
ture  of  by-products. 

The  highest  grades  of  fruit  are  shipped  to  all  countries  of  northern  Europe  and  to  the 
United  States.  The  second  grades  are  shipped  to  these  countries  also,  to  southern 
European  countries  and  to  Asia.  When  pnces  are  high  the  by-product  fruit  or  No.  3 
grade  is  also  shipped  to  European  markets  in  large  quantity. 

Of  the  imports  into  the  United  States  the  fruit  is  principally  of  the  300  and  360  per 
box  sizes.  The  boxes  contain  on  the  average  about  73  pounds  of  fruit.  The  tare  on 
the  boxes  is  usually  15  pounds. 

Since  1789  there  has  been  a  duty  in  one  form  or  another  most  of  the  time  on  citrus 
lruits,  the  duty  changing  from  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty  per  1,000  fruits  or  per 

?ound  under  different  tariff  acts.    The  present  duly  on  oranges  is  1  cent  and  on  lemons 
J  cents  per  pound. 

Decayed  fruit  under  the  law  is  a  nonimportation  and  is  not  dutiable.  The  Govern- 
ment deducts  the  average  weight  of  decayed  fruit  from  the  average  weight  of  fruit  in 
each  invoice  in  liquidating  the  entries.  From  August  1,  1909,  to  July  31,  1910,  the 
average  allowance  for  decay  is  estimated  by  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  at 
10.137  per  box. 

There  is  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  packages  and  15  per  cent  on 
packages  of  domestic  growth  when  filled  with  citrus  fruits  entering  the  United  States. 
The  use  of  American  box  shook  increased  rapidly  from  1898  to  1906;  it  decreased  from 
1906  to  1909,  inclusive,  and  increased  again  in  1910.  The  fluctuations  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  current  of  imports,  and  have  had  no  relation  to  the  different  tariff  acts. 

There  is  a  duty  equivalent  to  1  cent  per  pound  on  citrus  fruits  in  Australia  j  1.84  cento 
maximum  on  lemons  and  2.2  cents  on  oranges,  and  a  free  conventional  duty  in  Austria- 
Hungary;  0.79  on  oranges  and  lemons  in  Belgium;  0.79  in  Denmark;  1.75  in  Finland; 
1.3  maximum  and  0.44  minimum  in  France;  1.3  maximum  on  oranges  and  lemons; 
0.35  minimum  on  oranges  and  a  free  conventional  duty  on  lemons  in  Germany;  2.43 
maximum  and  0.24  minimum  in  Norway;  0.44  maximum  and  0.044  minimum  in 
Roumania;  2.25  maximum  and  1.42  minimum  in  Russia;  and  1.21  in  Sweden.  There 
is  no  duty  on  citrus  fruits  in  Argentina,  Canada,  England,  or  Switzerland.  All  of  the 
duties,  with  the  exception  of  Australia,  are  revenue  duties,  no  citrus  fruits  being  grown 
in  those  countries. 

The  average  f.  o.  b.  Italian  value  of  lemons  exported  to  the  United  States  from  the 
fiscal  year  1903  to  1911,  inclusive,  varies  from  $1.37  to  $2.11  per  box.  This  value  is 
based  on  the  statement  of  the  exporters  on  their  invoice.  It  Dears  no  relation  to  the 
cost  of  production  or  the  actual  cost  of  the  fruit. 

The  monthly  average  wholesale  price  per  box  of  imported  lemons  in  New  York  has 
varied  in  the  period  from  July,  1909,  to  November.  1912,  from  $2.13  to  $6.33  per  box. 
The  per  dozen  average  wholesale  price  would  vary  from  7.8  cents  per  dozen  to  23  cents 
based  on  an  average  number  of  27}  dozen  lemons  per  box. 

The  monthly  average  wholesale  price  of  California  lemons  f.  o.  b.  California  has 
varied  from  July,  1909,  to  November,  1912,  as  follows,  the  prices  representing  the  sales 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore: 

Tablb  I. — The  variations  in  the  monthly  average/,  o.  b.  price  California  lemon*,  July, 
1909,  to  November,  191t,  inclusive,  different  eastern  cities. 

In  Boston  from  $0.98  to  $6.33  per  box,  or  3.6  to  23  cents  per  dozen. 
In  New  York  from  $0.50  to  $5.43  per  box,  or  1.8  to  19.7  cents  per  dozen. 
In  Philadelphia  from  $0.33  to  $5.42  per  box,  or  1.2  to  19.7  cents  per  dozen. 
In  Baltimore  from  $1.39  to  $4.60  per  box,  or  5.1  to  16.7  cents  per  dozen. 

These  prices  represent  the  average  price  received  in  California  for  lemons  shipped 
through  the  agency  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  The  four  citiee  named 
above  are  points  at  which  the  domestic  and  imported  lemon  meet  in  competition,  at 
auction,  and  a  comparison  of  prices  received  for  the  California  fruit  f.  o.  b.  California 
and  the  imported  fruit  in  New  York  shows  that  the  domestic  producer  has  almost 
invariably  received  lower  prices  than  the  importer. 
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The  demand  for  lemons  varies  with  the  weather,  extremely  warm  and  extremely 
cold  weather  inducing  heavy  consumption.  For  this  reason  the  fluctuations  in  price 
in  the  past  have  been  violent,  partly  due  to  the  manipulations  of  speculators.  Since 
the  domestic  lemon  has  gone  into  the  eastern  markets  in  quantity  these  violent  fluctua- 
tions are  growing  less  frequent. 

The  retail  price  of  lemons  in  the  United  States  varies  from  15  to  30  cents  per  dozen, 
occasionally  being  higher  for  the  fancy  grades.  In  eastern  Canada,  where  the  entire 
supply  of  lemons  is  imported  duty  free  and  at  a  water  freight  rate  of  not  over  30  cents 
per  box,  the  retail  price  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

The  annual  average  imports  of  lemons  into  the  United  States  averaged  151,844,220 
pounds  d urine;  the  fiscal  years  1900  to  1912,  inclusive.  About  one-half  of  the  imports 
arrive  from  May  to  July,  inclusive.  From  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  imported  lemons 
are  received  in  the  customs  district  of  New  York,  about  5  per  cent  in  Boston,  and 
smaller  quantities  in  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  in  other  less  im- 
portant places. 

The  annual  average  revenue  collected  on  lemons  during  the  Dingley  Act,  1898  to 
1909,  inclusive,  was  $1,565,900.67.  The  annual  average  duty  collected  under  the 
Payne- Aldrich  Act,  during  the  fiscal  years  1910,  1911,  and  1912,  which  includes  one 
month  and  nine  days  of  the  former  act,  is  37.1  greater  than  the  average  annual  revenue 
collected  under  the  Dingley  Act.  The  increase  in  annual  average  revenue  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  present  act  (1J  cents  per  pound)  is  37.9  per  cent  greater  than  the 
average  of  the  three  years  preceding  the  passage  of  the  act  (1  cent  per  pound). 

The  freight  rate  on  lemons  from  Palermo  to  New  York  is  35  cents  per  box.  This 
includes  a  rebate  of  4  cents  on  all  packages  to  be  used  to  secure  a  reduction  of  the 
American  tariff  and  an  additional  rebate  of  6  cents  on  all  packages  in  lots  of  1,000  or 
more.  The  rate  to  other  countries  from  Palermo  varies  from  19  to  79  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

The  Italian  lemon  crop  is  handled  on  the  speculative  business  basis  by  a  few  Italian 
firms  who  are  exporters  or  who  act  as  agents  for  importers  in  other  countries.  The 
producer  does  not  pack,  distribute,  or  market  the  crop.  All  of  the  business  relations 
between  the  producers  and  the  exporters  are  carried  on  through  one  or  more  brokers 
or  middlemen.  There  may  be  from  8  to  11  profits  or  brokerages  included  in  the  retail 
price  of  a  dozen  Italian  lemons. 

Probably  85  per  cent  of  the  lemon  crop  in  Sicily  is  sold  by  the  producer  at  a  uniform 
price  for  all  grades  of  fruit  for  the  season  reckoned  on  a  basis  of  1,000  fruits.  Another 
method  is  to  sell  the  entire  crop  in  bulk  or  each  picking  may  be  sold  separately  on  the 
basis  described  above.  Some  of  the  fruit  is  also  purchased  from  week  to  week  at  the 
packing  houses  by  the  exporters. 

Probably  one-half  of  the  lemons  imported  into  the  United  States  are  purchased  by 
the  American  importer  on  letters  of  credit;  some  of  the  fruit  is  shipped  from  Italy 
on  commission,  and  some  is  shipped  on  joint  account  of  the  shipper  and  importer. 
The  financing  of  the  importers  in  New  York  was  formerly  done  largely  by  the  auction 
companies  who  advanced  money  to  the  importers  to  be  used  in  speculation  in  Italian 
lemons.  The  importer  secures  money  through  letters  of  credit  from  bankers,  the 
letter  being  guaranteed  by  the  auction  company. 

The  imported  lemons  are  sold  in  the  United  States  almost  wholly  at  public  auction. 
New  York  is  the  principal  selling  point  for  lemons  used  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  with  the  exception  of  the  Gulf  States,  which  are  supplied  from  New  Orleans. 
The  fruit  used  in  New  York  is  usually  purchased  by  local  jobbers  who  sell  to  the 
grocers  and  vendors.  The  fruit  used  outside  of  New  York  is  sold  to  local  jobbers  on  a 
speculative  basis  who  represent  jobbers  in  the  interior  markets.  They  in  turn  sell 
to  the  retailers  and  vendors.  Eleven  importers  controlled  61.13  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  into  New  York  from  April  12, 1910,  to  November  29,  1910.  Eleven  importers 
controlled  56.69  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  New  York  from  April  1,  1911,  to 
October  31,  1911.  Eleven  importers  controlled  51.3  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into 
New  York  from  November  1,  1911,  to  October  31,  1912. 

The  markets  of  the  eastern  United  States  and  Canada  and  the  southeastern  United 
States  from  Cincinnati  to  Houston,  Tex.,  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  importers  of 
lemons.  The  American  population  in  this  territory  is  approximately  51,000,000. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  California  crop  was  shipped  into  this  territory  in  1911-12.  In 
the  northern  central  territory,  including  western  New  York,  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania, northern  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  about  one-half 
the  total  consumption  of  lemons  is  supplied  by  California  and  one-half  by  imported 
lemons.    In  the  western  half  of  the  United  States,  i.  e.,  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver, 
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not  including  eastern  Texas,  eastern  and  southwestern  Arkansas,  southeastern  Missouri, 
and  Louisiana,  the  markets  are  supplied  principally  with  California  lemons. 

The  freight  rate  per  100  pounds  on  imported  lemons,  based  on  the  30-cent  box  rate  is 
35.8  cents  to  New  York;  from  Palermo  to  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  including  the  ocean  and 
carload  ratesi  n  the  United  States,  65.8  cents;  from  Palermo  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  or 
Chicago,  111.,  75.8  cents.  The  rate  from  California  to  these  points  is  Jl  per  100  pounds 
making  a  difference  of  64.2, 34.2,  and  24.2  cents  per  100  pounds  in  favor  of  the  imported 
lemons  to  these  cities  respectively.  The  difference  per  box  in  favor  of  the  Italian 
lemons  ia,  to  New  York,  53.6  cents;  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  28.1  cents;  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  to  Chicago,  111.,  19.6  cents.  The  freight  rate  on  Italian  lemons  to  New  York  is 
35  cents  per  box.  This  includes  a  rebate  of  4  cents  per  box  on  all  shipments  to  be 
used  in  me  lemon  tariff  controversy  by  the  exporters  from  Palermo,  and  also  a  rebate 
of  6  cents  per  box  on  all  lots  of  1,000  or  more. 

The  lemon  groves  of  Italy  are  only  sold  when  an  owner  is  financially  unable  to  carry 
a  property  or  a  large  piece  of  property  is  divided  into  smaller  units.  The  value  of 
lemon  groves  varies  from  $500  to  $3,000  per  acre. 

The  cost  of  bringing  an  Italian  lemon  grove  into  bearing  includes  the  value  of  the 
land  which  varies  from  $50  to  $200  per  acre;  the  cost  of  preparing  the  land  for  planting 
which  varies  from  $25  to  $75  per  acre;  the  cost  of  the  trees  which  equals  about  $32.40 
per  acre;  the  cost  of  planting  varying  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre.  In  general  the  cost  of  a 
planted  acre  of  lemons  varies  from  $167  to  $317  per  acre.  In  California  the  cost  of  a 
planted  acre  is  about  $550. 

The  annual  cost  of  caring  for  the  grove  until  it  comes  into  bearing  varies  from  $10 
to  $30  per  acre,  the  total  expenses  for  five  years  varying  from  $50  to  $150  per  acre, 
making  a  five-year-old  grove  cost  from  $217  to  $467  per  acre.  In  many  of  the  young 
groves  truck  and  other  crops  are  grown  which  pay  the  entire  cost  of  caring  for  the 
youug  trees.  In  California  the  cost  of  bringing  a  grove  into  bearing  is  $1,000  per 
acre. 

The  wages  paid  to  laborers  who  work  in  the  groves  are  as  follows:  Superintendent 
or  custodian,  about  56  to  77  cents  per  day;  ordinary  laborers,  38  to  58  cents;  women, 
19  to  34  cents;  boyB,  29  to  34  cents.  In  California  labor  in  the  grove  costs  from  $1.50 
to  $5  per  day. 

The  wages  paid  to  laborers  who  work  in  the  packing  house  are  as  follows:  Foreman, 
77  to  97  cents;  women  graders,  29  to  37  cents;  men,  58  to  77  cents;  boys,  23  to  39 cents; 
girls,  about  23  cents  per  day.  In  California  the  labor  in  the  packing  houses  costs  from 
$1.75  to  $5  per  day. 

The  lemon  groves  are  small  varying  from  a  few  trees  to  several  acres.  The  trees 
are  planted  very  close  together,  from  9  to  15  feet  apart,  making  a  large  faint  bearing 
surface.    In  California  the  average  lemon  grove  is  less  than  10  acres  in  size. 

The  groves  yield  on  the  average  about  300  boxes  jper  acre,  the  variations  in  com- 
mercial orchards  ranging  from  246  to  450  boxes.  In  California  the  groves  average  19? 
boxes  per  acre. 

The  lemon  groves  are  owned  by  peasant  farmers  or  by  business  men  or  land  pro- 
prietors who  manage  them  through  a  peasant  custodian.  Few  proves  are  rented.  All 
of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  groves  are  developed  around  hand  labor  composed 
of  men,  women,  and  children .  The  operations  are  therefore  simple.  The  permanent 
equipment  is  small,  because  there  is  no  machinery,  no  expensive  animals,  and  only 
crude  buildings.  The  groves  are  usually  surrounded  by  high  walk  to  protect  against 
thievery  and  depredations. 

The  lemon  is  grown  in  soils  of  all  kinds,  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  foothills.  The 
best  fruit  is  grown  on  the  foothills. 

The  cost  of  production  is  difficult  to  reduce  to  an  exact  mathematical  basis.  The 
operations  being  simple,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  time  required  to  peifutm 
the  different  operations  and  the  approximate  cost  of  each. 

The  groves  are  fertilized  every  three  years  as  a  rule,  sometimes  biennially.  Stable 
manure,  leguminous  crops,  and  commercial  fertilizers  are  used.  The  annual  cost  of 
tike  fertilization  varies  from  $15.47  to  $37.73  per  acre,  with  an  average  cost  of  about 
$25.02  per  acre. 

The  groves  are  pruned  every  two  or  three  years.  The  annual  cost  of  the  pruning 
varies  from  $2.28  to  $15.62  per  acre.  The  wood  pruned  from  the  trees  often  sella  for 
one-third  the  cost  of  pruning  the  trees. 

The  groves  are  irrigated  mom  May  to  October  from  7  to  9  times  during  the  season. 
The  cost  of  the  water  varies  from  a  few  cents  to  $35  per  care;  the  cost  of  applying  H 
about  $2  per  acre  annually. 

The  lemon  groves  are  hoed  from  2  to  4  times  during  the  season.  The  annual  cost 
of  hoeing  varies  from  $20.16  to  $28.31  per  acre. 
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The  groves  are  rarely  fumigated  or  sprayed  or  protected  against  frost,  at  least  not  in 
the  districts  from  which  lemons  are  exported  to  America. 

The  total  cost  of  producing  the  lemons  in  the  field,  including  the  superintendence, 
fertilizer,  water,  pruning,  hoeing,  and  other  grove  operations,  varies  from  $65  to  $100 
per  acre,  or  at  the  rate  of  not  over  30  cents  per  box.  In  California  the  cultural  costs 
average  $200  per  acre  per  year. 

The  lemon  grove  is  picked  four  times  during  the  year.  The  fruit  is  picked  by  men 
or  women.  It  is  graded  in  a  preliminary  way  in  the  grove  and  is  packed  in  boxes  to 
be  transported  to  the  packing  house  at  the  point  of  shipment  wnere  it  is  regraded 
and  repacked.  The  cost  of  picking  and  grading  the  fruit  in  the  grove  varies  from 
12.3  to  16  cents  per  box.    In  California  the  cost  of  picking  is  25.3  cents  per  box. 

The  fruit  is  hauled  from  the  grove  to  the  packing  house  in  carts  or  by  rail.  The 
cost  of  hauling  varies  from  3  to  13  cents  per  box.  In  California  it  costs  3.9  cents  per 
box. 

The  fruit  is  packed  in  houses  in  Palermo  or  other  ports  of  export.  The  labor  is 
performed  by  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls.  The  fruit  is  regraded  and  repacked.  It 
»  delivered  to  the  steamer  in  small  vessels.  The  cost  of  packing  the  fruit  and  deliv- 
ering it  to  the  steamer  varies  from  36  to  42  cents  per  box.  In  California  the  cost  is 
10.60  per  box. 

The  total  cost  of  producing  and  handling  lemons  in  Italy  averages  about  30  cents 
per  box  for  production  in  the  field,  8.4  cents  far  picking,  grading,  and  packing  in  the 
field,  5.7  cents  for  delivery  from  the  field  to  the  packing  house  at  the  port  of  export, 
and  39  cents  packing-house  charges  and  delivery  to  the  steamer,  making  a  total  cost 
of  91  cents.  In  California  the  cost  of  production  and  picking  and  packing-house  costs 
is  $1.89  per  box. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Lemon  growing  is  the  most  important  agricultural  industry  in  southern  Italy.  The 
crop  is  grown  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  it  reaches  its  greatest  development 
in  the  Island  of  Sicily,  and  on  the  mainland  in  the  Provinces  of  Calabria  and  Campania. 
The  climate  of  central  and  southern  Italy  is  similar  to  the  climate  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia where  the  only  other  extensive  lemon  growing  region  of  the  world  has  been 
developed.  Hie  Italian  lemon  industry  represents  the  most  intensive  and  prosperous 
type  of  southern  European  horticulture.  The  fresh  fruit  and  the  by-products  enter 
extensively  into  international  commerce  and  the  industry  furnishes  the  means  of 
livelihood  for  thousands  of  people,  and  is  the  industrial  backbone  of  many  of  the  com- 
munes and  Provinces. 

Statistics  of  agriculture  are  difficult  to  obtain  in  Italy.  The  statistics  of  the  areas 
and  yields  of  citrus  fruits  have  been  so  unsatisfactory,  the' Italian  minister  of  agri- 
culture discontinued  their  official  publication  from  1904  to  1910.  In  1904  there  were 
about  17,000,000  citrus  fruit  trees  in  Italy,  including  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  other 
citrus  fruits,  about  8,000,000  of  which  were  said  to  be  lemons.  These  citrus  fruit  trees 
produced  5,250,000,000  fruits.  (Bollettino  Di  Legislazione  e  Statistica  Italy,  1904, 
pt.  2.)  In  1909,  according  to  statistics  furnished  through  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  there  were  about  108,400  acres  of  citrus  fruits  in  Italy,  grown 
as  a  special  crop,  and  170,000  acres  on  which  citrus  fruits  were  grown  with  other  crops, 
the  latter  practice  pertaining  almost  exclusively  to  the  Provinces  of  Calabria  and 
Campania.  Eighty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  citrus  fruits  were 
grown  alone  in  Sicily;  and  4,102  acres  in  mixed  cultivation*  13,890  were  grown 
alone  in  Calabria,  or  the  southernmost  province  on  the  mainland,  and  9,385  acres  in 
Campania,  the  Province  which  includes  Naples,  Sorrento,  Majori,  and  Amalfi.  About 
40  per  cent  of  the  citrus  fruit  trees  in  Sicily  in  1909  were  in  the  Province  of  Palermo, 
and  these  were  practically  all  lemons.  Twenty-five  per  cent  were  in  Messina,  prac- 
tically all  of  lemons;  25  per  cent  in  Catania,  practically  all  oranges  and  lemons;  10 
per  cent  in  Syracuse  ana  the  remainder  were  m  the  Provinces  of  Trapani,  Girgenti, 
and  Oaltanisetta.  In  the  last  few  years  the  lemon  industry  has  been  increasing  in 
Italv,  as  shown  by  die  increase  in  the  exports  of  fruit,  the  increase  in  the  manufacture 
of  citrate  of  lime,  and  the  extensive  planting  of  young  groves,  especially  along  the 
river  beds  in  sections  where  new  water  supplies  have  been  developed.  According  to 
official  Italian  data  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  exports  of  lemons  from  Italy  were  apprDximately  311,563,577  pounds  in 
1900,  or  the  equivalent  of  12,982  California  carload?  of  24,000  pounds' each.  In  1911 
the  exports  were  ^70,306,431  pounds,  or  the  equi  /alent  of  about  23,763  California 
carloads. 
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The  estimated  production  of  citrate  of  lime  or  calcium  citrate,  which  is  made  from 
the  juice  and  pulp  of  the  lemon,  was  7.000  tons  in  1910  (Sulla  Determinazione  del 
Prezzo  Minimo  del  Citrato  di  Calcio,  Bollettino  ufficiale  del  Ministero  di  Agricoltura 
Industria  e  Commercio,  Anno  IX.,  vol.  1,  Serie  C,  Fascicolo  10,  Ottobre,  1910),  or  the 
equivalent  of  about  21,000  pipes  of  672  pounds  each.  It  requires  approximately 
100,000  lemons  to  make  a  pipe  of  citrate,  or  approximately  the  equivalent  of  a  Cali- 
fornia carload  of  fruit.  The  fruit  converted  into  citrate  would,  therefore,  equal  about 
504,000,000  pounds.  The  estimated  production  of  lemon  oil  in  Sicily  in  1910.  was  700 
tons.  {Consul  Garrels,  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Sept.  25,  1911.)  A  de- 
tailed description  of  the  Italian  lemon  by-product  industry  will  be  found  in  Bulletin 
160,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1909. 

It  is  estimated  by  various  growers  aid  shippers  in  Italy  that  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
Italian  lemon  crop,  or  the  equivalent  of  approximately  119,270,183  pounds  is  used  in 
domestic  consumption.  The  total  production  of  lemons  in  Italy  in  1910,  according 
to  the  official  statistics  of  exports,  of  citrate  of  lime  converted  into  pounds  of  fresh 
fruit,  and  of  domestic  consumption,  *ould  be  approximately  1,192,701,829  pounds, 
or  the  equivalent  of  49,696  California  carloads.  This  figure  is  somwehat  larger  tnan  the 
estimate  of  the  citrate  of  lime  commission  in  1910  (loc.  at.),  which  assumed  mat  the  crop 
would  equal  5,000,000  quintals  of  fresh  fruit,  or  1.102,311,200  pounds.  The  lemon  crop 
in  Sicily  in  1910  was  25  to  30  per  cent  below  the  normal.  (Garrels,  Daily  Consular 
and  Trade  Reports.  Sept.  25, 1911.)  The  proportion  of  fresh  fruit  used  in  domestic 
consumption  is  smaller  than  the  estimate  made  by  the  late  Consul  Cheney,  of  Messina, 
in  his  exhaustive  study  of  the  Sicilian  lemon  industry  (Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Oct.  31  and  Nov.  2, 1908)  and  which  was 
adopted  by  Powell  in  1909  (Italian  lemons  and  their  by-products,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Bulletin  No.  160,  1909). 

LOCATION  OF  ITALIAN  LEMON  INDU8TRT. 

The  Italian  lemon  industry  is  located  principally  on  the  island  of  Sicily,  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  along  the  northern  coast  from  Palermo  to  Messina,  and  on  a  similar  narrow 
strip  on  the  coast  from  Messina  to  Catania.  There  are  more  than  6,000,000  trees  in 
Sicily,  more  than  a  million  trees  in  Reggio-Calabria  on  the  mainland  acrosB  the  straits 
of  Messina,  and  500,000  trees  near  Naples,  principally  in  the  communes  of  Salerno, 
Caserta,  and  Naples.  On  the  Sorrento  Peninsula,  the  groves  are  located  principally 
on  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  where  they  rise  abiuptly  from  the  sea  on  walled  ten  aces  on  the 
mountain  sides.  The  most  important  centers  are  Majori,  Minori,  Amalfi,  Ravella, 
and  other  small  coast  and  mountain-canyon  places  from  Cetra  to  Positana.  The  trees 
are  covered  with  straw  or  chestnut  mats  places  on  the  trellises  in  the  fall  to  protect 
them  against  frost  and  storms  during  the  winter  months.  The  lemons  grown  in  the 
shade  in  this  way  develop  a  skin  of  tne  finest  texture.  The  fruit  ripens  there  in  sum- 
mer. There  are  many  groves  also  in  Sorrento  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Cosenza  and 
Catanzaro.  The  lemons  from  these  districts  are  shipped  through  the  consular  district 
of  Naples,  and  form  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  lemons  from  Italy  to  the 
United  States.  These  are  the  hignest-priced  Italian  lemons  shipped  to  America.  In 
Sicily  the  groves  often  extend  into  the  valleys  that  lead  back  from  the  coast  and  up 
th?  foothills  a  thousand  feet  or  more  in  elevation.  They  are  distinguished  as  valley 
and  upland  groves,  the  latter  producing  the  fruit  of  finest  quality.  Along  the  nortn 
coast  of  Sicily  there  is  a  break  in  the  groves,  or  gardens,  as  they  are  called  in  Italy, 
between  Termini  and  Santa  Stefano,  where  the  mountains  approach  the  Mediterranean. 
Between  Messina  and  Santa  Stefano,  Barcellona  is  the  principal  lemon  growing  center 
with  less  important  districts  around  Bauso,  Naso,  Santa  Agata  di  Milettello  and  other 
smaller  places.  Near  Palermo  the  most  important  centers  on  the  coast  are  Bagheria 
and  Ficarazzi.  The  industry  is  developed  most  extensively  in  the  Conco  d'  Oro,  or 
the  Place  of  Gold,  the  beautiful  valley  which  extends  inland  from  Palermo  to  Monreale 
and  beyond.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily  the  lemon  groves  extend  in  an  alomst 
unbroken  ribbon  from  Messina  to  Giardini,  the  most  important  centers  lying  around 
Letojanni,  Santa  Teresa,  Roccalumera,  Galati,  Tremesrieri,  and  Gazzi.  Beyond 
Giardini,  the  Alcantara  Valley  extends  inland,  and  contains  thousands  of  acres  of 
lemons.  In  the  Catania  district  located  on  the  lava  beds  of  Mount  Etna,  the  most 
important  districts  are  Acireala,  Mascali,  and  Fiumefreddo.  There  is  also  a  district 
around  Syracuse  extending  from  Augusta  to  Avola.    The  lemons  on  the  Messina- 
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represent  the  avenge  value  established  by  the  Government  for  the  fruit  alone,  in- 
cluding all  grades.  The  equivalent  value  in  American  money,  based  on  three  boxes 
per  quintal,  is  also  given: 

Tadlb  III. — Average  value  per  metric  quintal  of  export*  of  lemon*  m  Italy  with  equiv- 
alent value  per  boxforfruil  only,  1891  to  1908. 


nam 

quintal- 

Equlynleni 

fruit  per 
box. 

10.701 

id  loading  it  on  the  ateamer  Is  spproiinuitelr  39  cc 


BXTOHTS  OF  LEMONS  TO  UNtTOD  BTATKB  n 

The  lemons  exported  bom  Italy  to  the  United  States  are  forwarded  principally 
from  Palermo.  Ten  yean  ago  a  third  of  the  exports  were  forwarded  from  Messina. 
Since  the  Messina  earthquake  in  December,  1908,  the  American  imports  from  Sicily 
have  been  forwarded  from  Palermo,  the  fruit  on  the  Messina  coast  going  principally 
into  the  European  trade  and  into  the  manufacture  of  by-products.  In  1911,  accord- 
ing to  the  records  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchange,  86.4  per  cent  of  the  lemons  ex- 
ported to  New  York  were  forwarded  from  Palermo,  3.8  per  cent  from  Naples,  and 
9.8per  cent  from  Messina. 

The  following  figures,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchange, 
■how  the  number  of  boxes  or  lemons  shipped  from  these  districts  and  received  at  the 
port  of  New  York  during  the  calendar  years  1903  to  1911,  inclusive: 


Id  the  Provinces  of  Palermo  and  Syracuse  75  per  cent  of  the  lemons  are  exported 
and  about  25  per  cent  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  citrate  of  lime.  In  the  Provinces 
of  Messina  and  Catania  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  fruit  is  sometimes  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  by-products,  the  remainder  entering  into  the  export  trade.  (Report, 
Italian  Citrate  Commission,  1910,  loc.  tit.) 

Formerly  the  fruit  of  the  highest  grade  was  shipped  exclusively  to  the  United 
States,  the  second  grade  going  principally  to  Europe,  and  the  third  grade  was  used 
ia  the  manufacture  of  by-products.  This  distribution  of  the  grades  does  not  occur  at 
78800'— vol  3—13 f>9 
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Catania  and' Syracuse  coast  are  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  citrate  of  lime, 
oil,  and  other  by-products,  and  in  shipment  as  fresh  fruit  to  European  countries,  85 
per  cent  of  the  fruit  in  some  sections  being  converted  into  citrate  of  lime  and  oil. 
About  65  per  cent  of  the  fresh  fruit  and  citrate  of  lime  and  80  per  cent  of  the  essential 
oil  of  Sicily  are  produced  in  the  consular  district  of  Catania  which  includes  the  ship- 
ment from  the  Department  of  Calabria  and  the  Provinces  of  Mes*  <na.  Syracuse,  said 
Catania.    (Garrels,  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Sept.  25,  11*  II.) 

BXPOST8  OF  LEMONS  FROM  ITALY. 

According  to  the  official  statistics  referred  to,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  82.8 
per  cent  in  the  exports  of  lemons  from  Italy  since  the  calendar  year  1900.  The  largest 
market  for  Italian  lemons  is  the  United  States,  which  has  received  about  35  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports  during  the  last  10  years,  the  proportion  to  the  United  States, 
however,  equaling  31.5  per  cent  in  1910,  when  the  maturing  California  crop  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  American  industry.  The  countries  receiving  the  largest 
proportion  next  in  order  are  Austria-Hungary,  which  received  19.8  per  cent,  the 
United  Kingdom  19.5  per  cent,  Germany  11.3  per  cent,  and  Russia  8.1  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports  in  the  calendar  year  1910.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  Italian  lemons  exported  to  northern  European  countries  in  the  past  10 
years.  According  to  statistics  obtained  from  the  same  source,  the  exports  to  Den- 
mark increased  5,516  per  cent,  to  Germany  228  per  cent,  to  Switzerland  282  per  cent, 
to  Belgium  104.3  per  cent,  and  to  Norway  and  Sweden  126  per  cent  each  from  1900 
to  1910,  inclusive.  The  increase  in  exports  to  Egypt  during  the  same  period  was 
2,911  per  cent,  while  the  increase  to  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  62  per  cent,  and 
to  the  United  States  99  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  demand  for  lemons  in  northern 
European  countries  has  been  a  natural  development  due  not  to  any  particular  effort 
on  the  part  of  Italian  exporters  to  increase  the  trade  hi  those  countries  but  rather  to 
the  increased  use  of  fruit  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  markets  or  northern 
Europe  are  capable  of  great  extension  through  systematic  efforts  to  develop  trade. 

The  table  following  compiled  from  official  Italian  statistics  (furnished  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture)  shows  the  exports  of  fresh  lemons  from  Italy  in 
quantity  and  in  value  during  the  calendar  years  1898  to  1911,  inclusive.  The  pro- 
portion exported  to  the  United  States  has  been  determined  from  the  same  official 
sources: 

Table  11.— Exports  of  lemons  from  Italy >  1898  to  1911,  inclusive. 


Year  ended  Dec.  31— 

1898 

1809 

1900 

1901 * 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

190S 

1909 

1910 

1911 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
326,604,061 
309,473,041 
311,663,577 
868,801,294 
490,063,960 
459,622,020 
514,137,472 
452,903,665 
550,624,096 
559,649,378 
540,327,398 
564,516,049 
569,431,646 
570,306,431 


Valne. 


$3,149,486 
3,234,489 
3,000,286 
8,228,610 
8,432,077 
8,218,948 
8,600,765 
8,171,899 
4,887,525 
4,408,635 
4,257,229 
4,447,811 
6,488,550 
5,491,974 


to  the 
United 
States. 


Percent. 
41.8 
36.6 
29.0 
29.2 
85.8 
3L2 
37.  S 
32.1 
87.1 
37.8 
82.6 
29.4 
81.5 
28.6 


The  average  value  per  metric  quintal  (220.46  pounds),  equal  to  approximately 
three  boxes  of  fruit)  according,  to  data  furnished  by  the  United  States  Departaaent 
of  Agriculture,  for  exports  of  lemons  from  Italy,  from  1897  to  1908,  inclusive,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Italian  Government  (TabelW  indicaate  i  Valori  delle  merci  nell  anno, 
etc.,  published  by  the  ministry  of  finance)  is  given  in  the  following  table.    The  figures 
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flfl.     All  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  including  Norway  and 

Ion,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  demand  a  large  proportion  of  lemons  of 
lub  iiighwt  grade  of  fruit,  taking  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  second  grade 
and  of  the  third  grade  when  prices  are  high.  In  the  countries  of  central  and  southern 
Enrope  the  No.  2  grade  ot  fruit  enters  largely  into  trade  and  the  third  grade 
ia  shipped  in  huge  quantities  whenever  the  prices  are  high.  The  United  States 
imports  lemona  of  the  first  grade  principally  of  the  300  and  360  per  box  sizes.  It  also 
imports  large  quantities  of  the  second  grade  of  the  same  sizes  during  the  summer  and 
in  other  periods  of  the  year  when  prices  are  high.  The  imports  usually  consist  of  50 
per  cent  each  of  the  300  and  300  per  box  sizes,  or  50  per  cent  300,  40  per  cent  360,  and 
10  per  cent  of  the  500  per  box  sizes.  The  fruit  that  is  exported  to  Germany,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Russia,  and  a  large  part  of  the  fruit  that  goes  to  London,  is  of  the  same 
pade  that  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  that  the  highest  prictd 
fruit  of  Italy  is  shipped  to  Russia.  The  Italian  Government  in  the  statistics  of  ex- 
ports and  values  gives  the  same  unit  value  for  the  fruit  exported  to  Europe  as  to 
that  exported  to  the  United  States.  The  fruit  shipped  to  the  United  States  is  packed 
in  boxes  weighing  from  85  to  80  pounds,  containing  from  TO  to  75  pounds  of  fruit. 
The  average  weight  of  lemons  in  143,052  boxes  in  nine  representative  cargoes  of 
lemons  from  Italy  to  New  York  in  1911,  was  72. 9  pounds.  The  tare  on  the  boxes 
averages  about  15  pounds,  which  includes  10  ounces  on  the  paper  used  in  wrapping. 
(Data  famished  by  the  Division  of  Weights,  United  States  customhouse.  New  York.) 


The  table  following  shows  the  number  of  boxes  of  lemons  imported  into  New  York 
from  1903  to  1911,  inclusive,  based  on  the  records  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Exchange, 
the  number  of  pounds  of  lemons  received  in  the  port  of  New  York  during  the  same 
period,  based  on  the  records  of  the  United  States  Department  ef  Commerce  and 
labor,  and  the  average  weight  of  fruit  per  box  each  year.  The  average  weight  of 
fruit  is  72.2  pounds. 

Tails  V.—Boxa,  i 


There  has  been  a  duty  in  one  form  or  other  on  citrus  fruits  and  some  of  their  by- 
products for  more  than  100  years.  Beginning  with  the  tariff  act  of  August  10,  1790, 
the  rate  of  duty  under  the  successive  tariff  acts  are  as  follows,  the  table  having  been 
submitted  and  approved  by  the  Customs  Division  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  (Tariff  acts  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  1790  to 
1909,  H.  Doc.  No.  671,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sees.) 
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Rates  of  duty  on  citrus  fruits,  by-products  of  citrus  fruits,  and  packages,  from  1789  to  1909. 

Act  of  July  4,  1789:  On  all  other  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  5  per  cent  on  the 
value  thereof  at  the  time  and  place  of  importation. 

Act  of  August  10,  1790:  Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Act  of  June  7,  1794:  Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Act  of  March  26,  1804,  and  reenacted  each  year  thereafter  until  February  17,  1813: 
Seventeen  and  one-half  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes. 

Act  of  July  1,  1812:  Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Act  of  April  27, 1816:  All  articles  not  free  and  not  subject  to  any  other  rate  of  duty, 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Act  of  July  14,  1832:  Lemons  and  limes  exempted  from  duty. 

Act  of  September  1, 1841:  On  all  articles  admitted  free  or  which  are  chargeable  with 
a  duty  of  less  than  20  per  cent,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Act  of  August  30,  1842:  Oranges  and  lemons  in  boxes,  barrels,  or  casks,  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Citric  acid  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  All  volatile  and  essential  oils  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  not  otherwise  specified.  Essences  not  otherwise  enumerated, 
z5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Act  of  July  30,  1846:  Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes,  orange  and  lemon  peel,  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Lemon  and  lime  juice,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Citric  acid,  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem.    Oil,  volatile,  essential,  or  expressed,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Act  of  March  3, 1857:  Oils,  volatile,  essential,  or  expressed,  24  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes,  orange  and  lemon  peel,  8  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Citric 
acid,  4  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Lemon  and  lime  juice,  8  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Act  of  March  2,  1861:  Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes;  orange  and  lemon  peel;  lemon 
and  lime  juice,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Oils,  volatile,  essential,  or  expressed,  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Act  of  August  5,  1861:  Limes,  lemons,  and  oranges,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Act  of  July  14,  1862:  Citric  acids,  10  cents  per  pound.  Lemon  and  orange  oil,  50 
cents  per  pound. 

Act  of  June  30, 1864:  Lemons,  oranges,  fruits  preserved  in  their  own  juice,  and  fruit 
juice,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Act  of  July  14,  1870:  Oranges  and  lemons.  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  limes  and  shad- 
docks, 10  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Citrate  of  lime,  free.    Orange  and  lemon  peel,  free. 

Act  of  June  6,  1872:  Orange  buds  and  flowers,  free. 

Act  of  March  3{  1883:  Oranges,  in  boxes  of  capacity  not  exceeding  2J  cubic  feet, 
25  cents  per  box:  in  one-half  boxes,  capacity  not  exceeding  1}  cubic  feet,  13  cents  per 
half  box;  in  bulk,  $1.60  per  thousand;  in  barrels,  capacity  not  exceeding  that  of  the 
196-pound  flour  barrel,  55  cents  per  barrel.  Lemons,  in  boxes  of  capacity  not  exceed- 
ing 2J  cubic  feet,  30  cents  per  box;  in  one-half  boxes,  capacity  not  exceeding  \\  cubic 
feet,  16  cents  per  half  box;  in  bulk,  $2  per  thousand.  Lemons  and  oranges,  in  pack- 
ages not  specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Limes,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Citric  acid,  10  cents  per  pound.  Fruits  preserved  in 
their  own  juice  and  fruit  juice,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Lemon  and  orange  oils,  limes, 
and  orange  flower,  free.  Casks,  barrels,  carbovs,  bags,  and  other  vessels  of  American 
manufacture  exported  empty  and  returned  filled  with  foreign  products,  including 
shcoks  when  returned  as  barrels  or  boxes,  free.  Citrate  of  lime,  free.  Lemon  and 
lime  juice,  free.  Orange  and  lemon  peel,  not  preserved,  candied,  or  otherwise  pre- 
pared, free.    Fruits  preserved  in  sugar,  spirits,  or  molasses,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Act  of  October  1,  1890:  Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes,  in  packages  of  capacity  of  1J 
cubic  feet,  or  less,  13  cents  per  package;  in  packages  of  capacity  exceeding  \\  cubic 
feet,  and  not  exceeding  2$  cubic  feet,  25  cents  per  package;  in  packages  of  capacity 
exceeding  2$  cubic  feet,  and  not  exceeding  5  cubic  feet,  50  cents  per  package:  in  pack- 
ages of  capacity  exceeding  5  cubic  feet,  for  every  additional  cubic  foot  or  fractional 
part  thereof,  10  cents;  in  bulk,  $1.50 per  one  thousand;  and  in  addition  thereto,  a  duty 
of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  the  boxes  or  barrels  containing  such  oranges,  lemons, 
or  limes.  Articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
exported  empty  and  returned  filled  with  foreign  products,  including  shooks,  when  re- 
turned as  barrels  or  boxes,  free.  Citric  acid,  10  cents  per  pound.  Citrate  of  lime; 
lemon  juice,  lime  juice,  and  sour-orange  juice;  lemon,  limes,  orange,  and  neroli  or 
orange  flower  oil,  free.  Orange  peel  and  lemon  peel,  preserved  or  candied,  2  cents 
per  pound.  Orange  and  lemon  peel,  not  preserved,  candied  or  otherwise  prepared, 
tree.  Fruits  preserved  in  their  own  juices,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Fruits  preserved 
in  sugar,  sirup,  molasses,  or  spirits,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Act  of  August  27,  1894:  Oranges{  lemons,  and  limes,  in  packages,  at  the  rate  of 
8  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  capacity;  in  bulk,  $1.50  per  one  thousand;  and  in  addition 
thereto  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  boxes  or  barrels  containing  such  oranges, 
lemons,  or  limes:  Provided,  That  the  thin  wood,  so-called,  comprising  the  sides, 
tops,  and  bottoms  of  orange  and  lemon  boxes  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  exported  as  orange  and  lemon  box  shooks,  may  be  reimported  in 
completed  form,  filled  with  oranges  and  lemons,  by  the  payment  of  duty  at  one- 
half  the  rate  imposed  on  similar  boxes  of  entirely  foreign  growth  and  manufacture. 
Citric  acid,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Citrate  of  lime,  lemon,  lime  and  sour-orange  juice, 
lemonade,  lemon,  limes,  neroli  or  orange  flower  and  orange  oil,  free.  Orange  peel 
and  lemon  peel,  preserved  or  candied,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Orange  and  lemon 
peel,  not  preserved,  candied,  or  otherwise  prepared*  free.  Fruits  preserved  in  their 
own  juices,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Fruits  preserved  in  sugar,  sirup,  or  molasses, 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Act  of  July  24,  1897:  Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  grapefruit,  shaddocks,  or  pomelos, 
1  cent  per  pound.  Boxes,  barrels,  or  other  articles,  containing  oranges,  lemons, 
limes,  grapefruit,  shaddocks,  or  pomelos,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That 
the  thin  wood,  so-called,  comprising  the  sides,  tops,  and  bottoms  of  orange  and  lemon 
boxes  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  exported  as  orange  and 
lemon  box  shooks,  may  be  reimported  in  completed  form  filled  with  oranges  and 
lemons,  by  the  payment  of  duty  at  one-half  the  rate  imposed  on  similar  boxes  entirely 
of  foreign  growth  and  manufacture.  Citric  acid,  7  cents  per  pound.  Citrate  of  lime, 
lemon  juice,  lime  juice,  and  sour-orange  juice,  orange,  lemon,  limes,  and  neroli  or 
orange-flower  oil,  free.  Orange  and  lemon  peel,  not  preserved  or  candied  or  dried, 
free.  Orange  peel  or  lemon  peel,  preserved,  candied,  or  dried,  2  cents  per  pound. 
Fruits  in  bnne,  free.  Fruits  preserved  in  sugar,  molasses,  spirits,  or  their  own  juices, 
1  cent  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Act  of  August  5, 1909:  Lemons,  1}  cents  per  pound;  oranges,  limes,  grapefruit,  shad- 
docks, or  pomeloSj  1  cent  per  pound.  Boxes,  barrels,  or  other  articles,  containing 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  grapefruit,  shaddocks,  or  pomelos,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem: 
Provided,  That  the  thin  wood,  so-called,  comprising  the  sides,  tops,  and  bottoms 
of  orange  and  lemon  boxes  of  the  growth  ana  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
exported  as  orange  and  lemon  box  shooks,  may  be  reimported  in  completed  form, 
fined  with  oranges  and  lemons,  by  the  payment  of  duty  at  one-half  the  rate  imposed 
on  similar  boxes  of  entirely  foreign  growth  and  manufacture. #  Citric  acid,  7  cents 
per  pound.  Citrate  of  lime;  fruits  in  brine;  lemon  juice,  lime  juice,  and  sour-orange 
mice,  all  the  foregoing  not  containing  more  than  2  per  cent  ofj  alcohol,  orange  and 
lemon  peel,  not  preserved,  candied,  or  dried,  lemons,  limes,  and  neroli  or  orange- 
flower  oil,  free.  Orange  peel  or  lemon  peel,  preserved,  candied,  or  dried,  2  cents  per 
pound .  Fruits  of  all  kinds  preserved  or  packed  in  sugar  or  having  sugar  added  thereto, 
or  preserved  or  packed  in  molasses,  spirits,  or  their  own  juices,  if  containing  no  alcohol, 
or  containing  not  over  10  per  cent  of  alcohol,  1  cent  per  pound  and  35  per  cent  act 
valorem. 

ALLOWANCE  IN  DUTY  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  DECAYED  FRUIT. 

Under  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  (Lawder  v.  Stone,  187  U.  SL  281)  decayed 
fruit  is  considered  as  a  nonimportation,  and  is  not  subject  to  duty.  Under  the  tariff 
act  of  August  5,  1909,  subsection  22  of  section  28  provides  that  "no  allowance  shall 
be  made  in  the  estimation  and  liquidation  of  duties  for  shortage  or  nonimportation 
caused  by  decay,  destruction,  or  injury  to  fruit,  or  other  perishable  articles  imported 
into  tine  United  States  whereby  their  commercial  value  has  been  destroyed  unless 
under  regulation  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury."  Under  this  law 
the  Treasury  Department  issued  a  regulation  October  4,  1909  (Treasury  Decision 
30023),  which  provided  that  in  order  to  obtain  an  allowance  on  account  of  shortage 
or  nonimportation,  the  importers  within  48  hours  after  arrival  of  the  vessel,  shall 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  collector  of  the  customs  of  their  intention  to  claim  Buch 
an  allowance.  The  regulation  provided  that  the  amount  of  decay  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  appraiser  who  was  to  examine  5  per  cent  of  the  packages  in  each  lot 
or  invoice.  The  percentage  of  rotten  or  worthless  fruit  found  in  the  packages  exam- 
ined was  considered  as  the  percentage  of  such  fruit,  contained  in  the  entire  importa- 
tion and  an  allowance  was  made  accordingly  in  tit  e  liquidation  of  the  entry.  This 
regulation  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  importers  of  lemons,  but  did  not  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

A  new  regulation  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  'he  Treasury  June  17, 1911  (Treas- 
ury Decision  31699),  which  provides  that  "the  Go  eminent  will  adopt  as  its  samples 
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to  be  weighed  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  amount  of  rot  in  a  given  cargo,  the 
same  samples  that  the  sellers  expose  as  samples  of  the  cargo  for  the  purposes  of  sale, 
irrespective  of  the  number  or  character  of  the  samples,  which  sale  samples  must  be 
selected  in  the  presence  of  a  customs  officer,  and  examined  immediately  thereafter." 
The  average  amount  of  decay  found  in  the  samples  exhibited  by  the  importers,  which 
under  the  rules  of  the  fruit  trade  are  supposed  to  be  fair  representatives  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  entire  lot  or  invoice,  is  used  as  the  average  amount  in  each  package ' 
in  the  invoice  or  lot  in  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  extent  of  the  refunds  paid  on  account  of  decay  for  parts  of  years  1909  and 
1910  is  given  in  the  table  following.  The  table  shows  the  number  of  entries  exam- 
ined, the  estimated  duty  on  the  shipments,  and  the  refund  on  account  of  decay  on 
lemons  imported  through  the  port  of  New  York;  the  statement  having  been  furnished 
by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  October  24,  1911. 

Table  VI. — Refund— Decay  in  lemons— Port  of  New   York— January  to  September, 

1909  and  1910. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July \ 

August 

September 

Total 

Grand  total. 


Number  of  entries 

examined. 

1009 

1010 

67 

223 

92 

190 

210 

323 

153 

401 

248 

243 

501 

664 

632 

666 

548 

484 

291 

242 

2,742 

3,826 

6/ 

m 

Estimated  doty  paid  on 
entry. 


1909 


132,080.97 
53,296.64 
123,035.51 
109,013.72 
138,655.20 
209,105.05 
233,710.86 
222,027:63 
90,264.36 


1,212,089.84 


1910 


$113,711.13 
87,573.06 
141,320.71 
200,606.68 
289,777.42 
335,198.90 
301,099.36 
191,253.14 
75,760.73 


1,736,301.05 


2,948,890.89 


Refund  on  account  of 
decay. 


1909 


$710.26 

164.91 

390.86 

8,400.17 

11,472.46 

41,377.79 

32,168.85 

35,601.44 

6,609.86 


131,886.60 


1910 


$106.52 

109.67 

711.78 

13,484.28 

66,818.22 

45,824.69 

23,239.29 

12,120.32 

664.53 


153,099.30 


From  these  data  it  will  be  seen  that  the  refunds  for  1909  amounted  to  10.87  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  duty  collected;  in  1910,  8.81  per  cent,  and  for  the  two 
years  an  average  of  9.66  per  cent  of  the  total  duty  collected.  The  amount  of  duty 
actually  paid  by  the  importer  was  therefore  approximately  10  per  cent  less  than  the 
duty  based  on  tne  average  weight  of  the  lemons  per  box. 

RATE  OP  DUTY  ON  PACKAGES  IN  WHICH  CITRUS  FRUITS  BNTBB  UNITED  STATES. 

There  is  a  duty  on  the  packages  in  which  citrus  fruits  are  imported  into  the  United 
States.  Under  the  tariff  acts  of  1890  and  1894  there  was  a  duty  of  80  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  packages  containing  citrus  fruits  imported  into  the  United  States.  The 
duty  since  the  Dingley  act  was  passed  in  1897  nas  been  80  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
foreign  packages  and  15  per  cent  on  packages  of  which  the  sides,  tops,  and  bottoms 
were  grown  and  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The  foreign  grown  boxes  are 
usually  invoiced  at  17  cents  by  the  exporters  in  Italy  and  the  American-grown  boxes 
at  16  cents  each.  The  revenue  collected  by  the  Government  on  packages  of  foreign 
growth  or  manufacture  and  on  packages  of  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Cuba,  which  in  1910 
amounted  to  less  than  1800,  is  shown  in  the  table  following;  the  data  referring  almost 
exclusively  to  lemons  shipped  from  Italy: 
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able  VII.— Revenue  collected  on  packages  containing  citrus  fruits  imported  into  the 

United  States,  1895  to  1911,  inclusive. 


Boxes  of 

foreign 

growth  or 

manufacture. 

Boxes 

of  growth 

anamanu- 

factnreof 

the  United 

States. 

Per  cent  total  doty 
collected. 

Foreign. 

Domes- 
tic 

ml  year  ended  June  30— 
1805 v 

154,944.14 
190,198.87 
179,144.55 
97,321.83 
129,163.25 
73,175.37 
60,547.64 
83,485.08 
65,048.31 
60,088.10 
34,226.11 
31,212.60 
61,167.88 
02,063.06 
72,707.65 
85,032.53 
83,103.25 

1,009.85 

1,823.30 

1,882.94 

2,467.66 

2,571.09 

3,603.60 

5,750.70 

2,006.06 

5,632.66 

12,331.66 

17,004.00 

22,166.40 

16,363.20 

10,241.26 

0,648.46 

10,860.76 

6,311.20 

08.7 
00.0 
00.0 
97.5 
98.0 
95.2 
92.3 
96.5 
92.2 
83.2 
66.7 
58.6 
78.9 
90.0 
88.3 
88.7 
94.0 

1.3 

1806 

1.0 

1897 

1.0 

1898 

2.5 

1899 

2.0 

1900 

4.8 

1901 

7.7 

1902 

3.5 

1903 

7.8 

1904 

16.8 

1905 

83.3 

1906 

41.5 

1907 

21.1 

1908 

10.0 

1909 

11.7 

1910 

11.3 

1911 

6.0 

eports.  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Com- 
«e  and  Labor. 

)uring  the  fiscal  year  1910,  the  average  duty  paid  on  box  shook  of  both  foreign  and 
neetdc  manufacture  and  growth  was  about  4  cents  per  box. 
The  box  shook  of  American  growth  and  manufacture  used  in  the  importation  of  lemons 
made  principally  in  Maine,  from  whence  they  are  shipped  to  Italy  and  there  made 
into  boxes.  The  ends  and  center  partitions  are  of  wood  grown  largely  in  Austria. 
»  foreign  boxes  are  made  from  lumber  grown  principally  in  Austria-Hungary.  The 
of  American  box  shook  increased  rapidly  from  the  fiscal  years  1898  to  1906.  From 
6  to  1909,  inclusive,  the  revenue  collected  dropped  from  122,166.40  to  $9,468.45. 
the  fiscal  year  1910  there  was  an  increase  in  the  use  of  American  shook,  the  reve- 
\  rising  to  $10,869.75,  or  more  than  the  revenue  collected  under  either  of  the  last 
years  of  the  Dingley  Act,  when  the  duty  on  lemons  was  1  cent  per  pound.  The 
of  American  box  shook  has  not  followed  the  fluctuations  in  the  current  of  imports 
[talian  lemons  into  the  United  States,  nor  has  it  fluctuated  with  the  different 
0  of  duty  established  by  Congress.  In  1906  the  exports  of  lemons  from  Italy  to 
United  States  amounted  to  137,968,259  pounds.  The  duty  collected  on  American- 
vn  packages  was  $22,166.40.  In  1908  the  exports  from  Italy  to  the  United  States  of 
ons  increased  to  178,051,7  82pounds.  The  duty  collected  on  American  grown  pack- 
t  decreased  to  $10,241.25.  The  increase  in  the  imports  of  lemons  in  the  two  years 
29  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  duty  collected  on  American-grown  packages 
53.4$  per  cent,  though  the  duty  on  both  the  lemons  and  the  packages  remained 


tie  following  information  received  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Palermo, 
er  date  of  September  9,  1911,  transmitted  by  the  American  consul  at  Palermo 
>ber  2,  1911,  throws  some  light  upon  the  box  shook  question:  "The  actual  price  of 
mapty  lemon  box,  of  which  Bides  and  bottoms  are  of  American  wood,  and  lid  3 
imeters  thick  of  Austrian  wood,  is  0.77  to  0.78  lire  per  box;  if  lid  is  also  of  Amer- 
wood  the  cost  is  0.02  lire  higher,  or  from  0.79  to  0.80  lire.  If  the  box  is  entirely 
omestic  (Calabria)  or  Austrian  wood,  the  lid  being  3  millimeters  in  thickness, 
x>ve,  the  price  is  0.85  to  0.86  lire.  If  lid  is  of  American  wood  the  cost  increases 
>.02  lire.  The  above  prices  are  for  boxes  with  heads  of  normal  thickness.  In 
case,  however,  of  using  extra  thick  wood  for  the  heads  the  prices  increase  by 
lire  per  box." 

om  these  data  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  American  box  shook  is  less  than 
foreign  box  shook.  In  explaining  the  decreased  use  of  American  box  shook 
American  consul  has  the  following  to  say:  "Upon  looking  into  the  reason  of  the 
ig  off  in  the  use  of  American  shooks  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  which  is  pointed 
in  your  letter  of  July  11,  1911,  the  American  beech  wood  has  been  found  too 
ind  less  durable  than  the  Austrian,  the  latter,  although  less  fine  in  appearance, 
?  much  harder.  This,  the  principal  box  makers  assure  me,  seems  to  be  the 
5  of  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  American  wood." 
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RATES  OF  DUTY  ON  ORANGES  AND  LBMON8  BSTABIISHED  BY  DDTBRBNT  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  data  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  through  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  October  12,  1911, 
showB  the  rates  of  duty  on  oranges  and  lemons  established  by  different  countries: 

Table  VIII.— Rates  of  duty  on  orange*  and  lemon*  eatabluhed  by  different  countrie*. 


Country. 


Algeria. 

Argentina. 

Australia 

Austria-Hungary. 


Belgium. 
Canada. . , 
Denmark. 
Finland.. 
France... 


Germany. 


Netherlands. 
Norway 


Roumania. 


Russia. 


Sweden 

Switserland 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States  ».. 


Tariff  description. 


Same  as  France. 


Pence  >  per  pound 

General,  in  krone  *  per  100  kilo: « 

Oranges 

Lemons 

fywiv^nfrfrnfrl  4... , 

Francs '  per  100  kilo  * , 


Krone  *  per  kilo  *. 

Marks*  per  100  kilo » 

General,  francs  •  per  100  kilo  * 

Minimum*  francs*  per  100  Idiot 

General,  oranges  ana  lemons,  marks '. 

Conventional/*  oranges,  per  100 

Conventional,*  lemons 

Ad  valorem  * 

Maximum  krone  •  per  kilo » 

Minimum,*  krone,*  per  kilo » 

General,  leu,*  per  100  kilo  • 

Conventional,*  tea,*  per  100  kilo  * 

General,  ruble,*  per  pood,'  gross 

Conventional,*  ruble,1  per  pood,*  gross. 
Krone,* per  kilo* 


Oranges. 
Lemons. 


Foreign 

rate  and 

unit. 


Free. 
0.6 

24 
20 

Free. 

9 

Free. 
.065 
20 
16 

6 
12 

3.26 

Free. 

.26* 

.03 
5 

.60 
1.675 
1.00 

.10 
Free. 
Free. 


United 


(osnteper 
pound). 


0.1 

2.21 

L84 


.79 
L75 
1.313 

.438 
1.296 

.351 


6% 
2.43 

.243 

.438 

.0438 
2.25 
1.426 
1.216 


1 
L5 


>  Id.- 1-12  Of  $0,243. 

•  1  krone— 60.203. 
»1  kilo-  2J046  lbs. 

•  Citrus  fruits  imported  from  Italy  and  Spain  into  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Roumania,  or  Russia 
are  admitted  at  the  conventional  rates,  and  into  France  and  Norway  at  the  minimum  rates  of  duty. 

•  1  leu-1  mark  or  1  franc,  $0,198. 

•  1  krone—  $0,288. 
'  1  mark— $0,238. 

•  1  ruble- $0,615. 

•  1  pood-36.113  lbs. 

»  Citrus  fruits  from  the  United  States  are  subject  to  the  lowest  duty  (conventional  or  minimum)  In 
all  the  countries  shown  in  the  statement,  with  the  exception  of  Roumania. 


FOREIGN  V.  O.  B.  VALUB  OF  LEMON8  PBR  BOX  SHIPPED  TO  UNITED  STATES,  1903  TO  19UV 

INCLUSIVE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  average  Italian  f.  o.  b.  value  in  Italy 
of  lemons  shipped  to  the  United  States,  from  the  fiscal  year  1903  to  1911,  inclusive. 
The  figures  are  derived  by  multiplying  the  annual  value  per  unit  of  quantity  given 
on  page  29  by  the  average  weight  per  box  for  each  of  the  nine  calendar  years  1903 
to  1911,  inclusive,  given  on  page  14. 
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Table  IX. — The  foreign  f.  o.  b.  value  per  box  of  lemons  imported  into  the  United  States, 

1903  to  1911,  inclusive. 


Year  ended  June  30— 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910  (July  1-Ang.  5, 1909) 
1910  (Aug.  5-June  30)... . 
1911 


Foreign 
f.  o.  b. 

value  per 
box. 


$1.37 
1.45 
1.53 
1.65 
2.11 
1.79 
1.39 
1.52 
1.38 
1.52 


The  Italian  f.  o.  b.  value  is  derived  from  the  statement  of  the  exporters  as  to  the 
value  of  the  fruit  in  each  invoice  when  offered  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 
The  value  represents  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  which  the  exporter 
would  have  received  or  would  be  willing  to  receive  if  the  fruit  was  sold  at  wholesale 
at  that  time.  It  does  not  represent  the  cost  of  the  fruit  and  bears  no  relation  to  the 
cost  of  producing  the  fruit  or  the  price  which  the  exporter  actually  paid  for  the  fruit, 
the  exporter  usually  buying  the  different  grades  at  the  same  price  and  exporting 
the  higher  grades  only. 

The  f.  o.  d.  value  of  a  box  of  lemons  in  Italy  includes  the  grower's  profit,  and  the 
brokerages  that  accumulate  between  the  grove  and  the  point  of  shipment. 

MONTHLY   AVERAGE    WHOLESALE    PRICE    OF   ITALIAN    LEMONS,    IN    NEW   YORK,    FROM 
JULY,  1909,  TO  NOVEMBER,  1912,  INCLUSIVE,  WITH  WHOLESALE  PRICE  PER  DOZEN. 

The  table  following,  compiled  from  the  catalogues  of  the  auction  companies,  shows 
the  average  monthly  price  which  the  foreign  lemons  have  actually  brought  in  New 
York  from  July,  1909.  to  November,  1912,  inclusive.  The  table  shows  also  the  average 
wholesale  price  per  dozen  based  on  an  average  of  27J  dozen  lemons  per  box. 

Table  X. — The  monthly  average  wholesale  price  per  box  and  per  dozen  lemons,  New 

York,  July,  1909,  to  November,  1912,  inclusive. 


1900-10 

1010-11 

1011-12 

1012-13 

Per 
box. 

Per 
dozen. 

Per 
box. 

Per 
dozen. 

Per 
box. 

Per 
dozen. 

Per 
box. 

Per 
dozen. 

July 

13.26 
2.13 
2.62 
3.62 
3.76 
3.60 
3.25 
2.41 
2.82 
2.06 
2.34 
3.37 
2.00 

Cents. 
11.0 

7.8 

0.5 
13.2 
13.7 
13.4 
11.8 

8.8 
10.2 
10.8 

8.5 
12.3 
10.5 

$4.22 
3.67 
4.30 
4.78 
3.13 
2.42 
2.55 
2.78 
2.44 
2.77 
3.86 
3.74 
3.55 

Cents. 

15.3 

13.3 

15.6 

17.4 

11.4 

8.8 

0.3 

10.1 

8.0 

10.1 

14.0 

13.6 

12.0 

$3.55 
2.60 
3.26 
3.68 
2.52 
2.51 
3.43 
3.45 
2.52 
2.48 
2.64 
2.84 
2.88 

Cents. 

12.0 

0.5 

11.0 

13.4 

9.2 

0.1 

12.5 

12.5 

9.2 

9.0 

9.6 

10.3 

10.5 

$2.72 
4.02 
6.33 
3.52 
3.81 

Cents. 
9.9 

Aogust 

14.5 

September 

23.0 

October 

12.8 

November 

13. 8 

December 

January 

February     

March... 

April 

M*y...::::::::::::: 

Jane 

Year 

».  0.  B.  CALIFORNIA  MONTHLY  SELLING  PRICE  OP  LEMONS  SOLD  AT  AUCTION  IN  BOSTON, 
NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  AND  BALTIMORE  FROM  JULY,  1000,  TO  NOVEMBER,  1012. 

The  table  following  shows  the  f.  o.  b.  California  selling  price  of  California  lemons 
sold  at  auction  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  from  July,  1909,  to 
November,  1912,  inclusive.    These  points  are  the  competitive  points  where  the 
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California  fruit  meets  the  foreign  fruit  at  auction.  By  comparing  the  f .  o.  b.  California 
monthly  prices  with  the  monthly  priceB  received  by  the  importers  for  foreign  fruit 
in  New  York  it  will  be  seen  that  the  California  product  has  almost  invariably  brought 
the  producers  in  California  lower  prices  than  has  been  obtained  by  the  importers  for 
their*  fruit  in  New  York.  Occasionally  during  the  fall  months,  before  shipments 
from  Sicily  or  from  California  begin  in  quantity,  the  new  crop  from  California  has 
brought  higher  prices  than  the  old  fruit  from  Sicily  which  is  sold  in  these  markets  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  These  figures  include  all  of  the  fruit  sold  during  this  period 
by  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 

Table  XI. — Thef.  o.b.  California  monthly  selling  price  of  lemons  sold  at  auction  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  from  July,  1909,  to  November,  1912. 


1000-10 

1910-11 

1911 

1-12 

1912-13 

Per 
box. 

Per 
dozen. 

Per 
box. 

Per 
dozen. 

Per 
box. 

Per 
doaen. 

Per 
box. 

^Per 
doaen. 

BOSTON. 

July 

12.25 
1.14 

.98 
3.38 
4.00 
3.34 
2.24 

.09 
2.56 
2.37 
2.00 
5.13 

1.58 
.50 

Cent*. 

8.2 

4.1 

3.6 

12.3 

14.9 

12.1 

8.2 

3.7 

0.3 

8.6 

7.3 

18.7 

5.7 
1.8 

$4.99 

3.51 
4.73 
6.33 
4.42 
1.93 
2.84 
2.59 
2.11 
2.01 
2.27 
2.88 

3.72 

Genu. 

18.1 

12.8 

17.2 

23.0 

16.1 

7.0 

8.5 

9.4 

7.7 

7.3 

8.3 

10.6 

13.5 

$3.75 
2.11 
2.99 
4.86 
3.20 
1.72 
1.57 
3.55 
2.19 
2.41 
1.44 
1.94 

2.70 
2.26 
3.66 
4.50 
3.08 
1.85 
1.48 
2.94 

Cent*. 

13.7 

7.7 

10.9 

17.7 

11.7 

6.3 

5.7 

12.9 

8.0 

8.8 

5.2 

7.1 

9.8 

8.2 

13.3 

16.4 

11.2 

6.7 

5.4 

10.7 

$1.90 
2.38 
4.99 
4.86 
4.96 

Ctmt*. 
6.9 

August 

8.7 

September 

18.1 

October 

15.9 

November 

18.0 

December..... 

January 

February 

Uwh.A 

April 

May 

June 

NEW  YORK. 

July 

1.59 
3.11 
5.43 
4.17 
4.49 

5.8 

AUgUSt r 

11.3 

September 

4.60 
5.20 
3.40 
1.93 
1.84 
2.45 
1.97 
2.01 
2.72 
3.13 

3.55 
2.17 
3.59 
6.42 
3.73 
1.73 
2.00 
2.26 
1.73 
1.35 
2.44 
2.35 

16.7 

18.9 

12.4 

7.0 

6.7 

8.9 

7.2 

7.3 

9.9 

11.4 

12.9 

7.9 

13.1 

19.7 

13.6 

6.3 

7.3 

8.2 

6.3 

4.9 

8.9 

8.6 

19.7 

October 

15.2 

November 

3.83 
2.99 
2.13 

13.9 

10.9 

7.8 

16.3 

December 

Januarv  ... . 

February 

March 

April 

May 

.75 
1.44 

2.60 
1.12 
2.88 
3.  S3 
2.78 
1.66 
1.26 
2.70 
1.62 
1.15 
1.14 
1.34 

2.66 
1.51 
2.23 
3.33 
3.05 
1.72 
1.61 
2.70 
1.95 
1.66 
1.39 
1.83 

2.7 
6.2 

9.5 
4.1 

las 

14.8 
10.1 
6.0 
4.6 
9.8 
6.9 
4.2 
4.1 
4.9 

9.7 
6.5 
8.1 
12.1 
11.1 
6.3 
6.9 
9.8 
7.1 
6.0 
6.1 
6.7 

June 

PHILADELPHIA. 

July 

1.00 

.33 

.67 

.81 

3.61 

3.15 

2.33 

1.51 

3.6 
1.2 
2.4 
2.9 
13.1 
11.5 
8.5 
5.5 

1.39 
1.41 
4.71 
3.28 
3.70 

5.1 

August 

5.1 

September 

17.1 

October 

11.9 

November 

13.1 

Dttwmber     .  

Jnniiflrv     . 

Fflhnifirv 

March 

April 

May 

1.10 

4.00 

June. ..........  r . . 

BALTIMORE. 

July 

1.46 
1.76 
4.40 
2.92 
3.76 

5.3 

6.4 

September. 

16.7 

October 

10.6 

November 

3.51 
2.11 
1.90 
2.22 
2.03 
1.89 
2.61 
2.98 

12.8 
7.7 
6.9 
8.1 
7.4 
6.9 
9.6 

10.8 

13.7 

December 

Jiinuftry .... 

February . . 

March 

April 

nay...::::::::::::: 

June.  .........x 

_ 

SOHBDTJLB  G. 
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FLUCTUATIONS  IN  WHOLESALE  PRICE  OF  LBMON8. 

Occasionally  the  price  of  lemons  rises  to  an  unusually  high  figure  for  a  short  period 
of  time.  This  condition  is  the  result  of  supply  and  demand.  Wherever  the  tempera- 
ture is  high  the  demand  for  lemons  instantly  increases,  because  the  use  of  lemonade 
and  other  lemon  beverages  rises  and  falls  with  the  condition  of  the  weather.  Extreme 
cold  weather  also  produces  an  unusuaj  demand  for  lemons  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  human  ailments  that  are  more  frequent  in  extreme  cold  weather.  During  the 
fell  months  before  the  lemon  crop  of  Italy  is  ready  to  harvest  and  when  the  California 
harvest  is  also  lightest,  the  price  of  lemons  may  reach  unusual  heights,  especially 
during  temporary  hot  periods.  These  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  a  perishable  food 
supply  that  is  handled  on  a  speculative  basis  are  likely  to  be  violent  because  the 
lative  dealer  manipulates  his  supplies  to  take  advantage  of  such  conditions. 
are  particularly  apt  to  happen  in  the  lemon  supplies  of  the  51,000,000  people 
in  the  eastern  United  states  wno  have  to  depend  on  the  imported  lemon  because 
the  importer  can  not  secure  supplies  quickly  to  meet  an  unusual  demand.  These 
violent  fluctuations  in  price  are  growing  less  frequent  since  the  domestic  lemon 
crop  has  increased,  because  the  California  producer  is  just  beginning  to  produce 
enough  fruit  to  keep  the  eastern  markets  at  least  partially  supplied  whenever  he 
can  afford  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  cheaper  labor  ana  the  lower  freight  rate  of 
Italy.  Formerly  the  eastern  markets  were  wholly  supplied  with  fo  eign  lemons. 
Now  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  domestic  crop  is  marketed  east  of  the  Alleghenies. 

The  data  following,  compiled  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  shows  the 
periods  when  lemons  have  Drought  more  than  $6.50  per  box  in  New  York  since  1885. 
Practically  all  of  these  quotations  cover  imported  lemons,  the  California  fruit  having 
•old  in  New  York  only  during  the  last  few  years. 

Table  XII. — Fluctuation  in  the  wholesale  price  of  lemon*,  from  1885  to  1909,  inclusive, 

$6.50  per  box  or  more. 

1885. 

Jttlyll 16.875 

July  15 6.625 

July  22. 7.00 

JulyO 7.75 

July29 10.626 

July  30. 8.625 

Aug.  1 9.50 

Aug.6 7.25 

Aug.7 6.625 


1886. 

June  4 6.50 

Jaw  8 7.50 

June  10 8.00 

June  15 6.875 

June  16 7.75 

June  17 7.00 

Jane  19 7.25 

Jane  26 7.125 

JnW7 7.625 

Jhly8. 7.125 

July  16. 8.50 

July  19. 6.875 

Jttly21 7.875 

July22L 7.125 

July21 7.75 

July  28. 7.125 

July30 7.625 

July31 7.875 

Aug.ll 7.375 

Aug.12 7.50 

Ang.19 7.375 

Aug.  20 7.00 

Aug.21 7.00 

Aug.  26 7.76 

Sspt.8. 8.50 

8ept9. 8.00 

Sept.  20. 9.875 

8*PL24. 6.75 

8ept2B. 8.125 

Oct*. 9.50 

0etl4. 8.75 

OetSg. 6.50 

1887. 


Jnly9. 7.00 

July  14. 6.875 

Jhlyffl 8.875 

July  37. 7.375 


1887. 

Aug.ll $6.50 

Nov.  11 6.75 

1888. 

Jane  13 6.62 

June  20 6.75 

Jane  23 7.50 

June  26 7.50 

June  28 7.50 

Oct.17 6.875 

Oct.  18. 7.125 

Oct.19 6.60 

Oct.26 7.50 

Not.I 7.50 

1889. 

June  28 6.625 

July  19 6.625 

July  24. 6.50 

July28 7.125 

Aug.  1 6.75 

Aug.  30 6.50 

Sept.  5 7.875 

Sept.7 9.00 

8ept.l2 8.875 

Sept  24. 6.60 

Sept.27 7.75 

Sept.  30 7.00 

Oct.2 6.75 

Oct.3 8.75 

Oct.5 6.50 

Oct.30 8.50 

1890. 

Jan.  22 6.50 

June  19 7.12 

June  20 7.50 

Julyl 9.375 

July2 7.25 

Julyll 7.00 

Julyl2 9.125 

Julyl6 9.00 

Julyl7 6.875 

Julyl9 10.375 

July25 7.75 

July29 7.62 

July  30 6.625 

Aug.l 6.625 

Aug.  ' 8.00 

Aug.* 9.625 


1800. 

Aug.  20 *7.375 

Sept.  10 8.625 

Oct.  10 8.50 

0ct.ll 8.875 

Nov.  14 6.60 

1891. 

June5 7.50 

June  9 6.875 

June  26 6.50 

1892. 

Aug.10 9.50 

Aug.ll 9.26 

Aug.  23 8.60 

Aug.  24 7.00 

1893.' 

Oct.  19. 6.50 

1805. 

June  6 6.625 

June  13 7.00 

Aug.  15 7.375 

Aug.  16 7.375 

Aug.  19 7.00 

Aug.  22 7.375 

Aug.29 8.125 

Aug.  30 9.00 

Sept.  2. 8.00 

Sept.5 9.25 

Sept.7 7.50 

Sept.  12 8.25 

Sept.  16 8.25 

Sept.  20. 8.25 

Sept.23 9.50 

Sept.25 8.60 

Sept.27 8.375 

Sept.28. 12.50 

Oct.4 7.125 

Oct.  10 10.50 

Oct.12 6.50 

Oct.  14 11.75 

Oct.  24 6.875 

Oct.  28. 10.50 

1896. 

Aug.12 7.625 

Aug.  19 8.26 
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Table  XII.— Fluctuation  tn  the  wholesale  price  of  lemons,  from  1885  to  1909,  indium, 

$6.50  per  box  or  mor*— Continued. 


1897. 

Jolyl2 $7.50 

1898. 

May25 0.75 

June  4 0.825 

June  15 0.825 

Jane  18 7.00 

July28 8.625 

Aug.4 7.375 

Aug.5 7.00 

Aug.  18 6.875 

Aug.24 7.25 

Sept.  1 6.875 

8ept.8 6.75 

Sept.  9 8.75 

Sept.  10 8.375 

Sept.  14 7.875 

Sept.  16 6.625 

Sept.  17 6.75 

Sept.28 8.00 

Oct.5 6.75 


1898. 

Oct.8 80.875 

Oct.  12 7.25 

Oct.  15 9.75 

Oct.22 10.50 

Oct.26 6.875 

1899. 

June  8 7.375 

1901. 

Julyl6 8.00 

Oct.3 6.75 

1903. 

July22 6.75 

Oct  21 7.00 

1905. 

July28 6.875 

Aug.  2 7.125 

Aug.  10 6.50 


1906. 

Aug.  12 $6.50 

Aug.  16 6.63 

Aug.23 7.00 

Aug.  30 7.625 

Sept.  1 7.KS 

Sept.  6. 6.625 

Sept.  15 7.275 

Oct.3 ca 

Oct.  18. 8.125 

Oct.25 7.T5 

1906. 

Sept.  19 9.83 

Oct.  4. 9.3G3 

Oct.  17. 9.0 


Julyl. 
July  8. 


1909. 


7.35 
7.50 


RETAIL  PRICE  OF  LEMONS. 

The  retail  price  of  lemons  in  the  United  States  varies  from  15  to  30  centsper  dozen. 
Occasionally  the  retail  price  is  temporarily  higher  for  the  fancy  grades.  The  average 
retail  price  is  about  20  cents  per  dozen.  The  retail  price  of  lemons  in  Toronto,  Mon- 
treal, Quebec,  St.  John,  or  other  eastern  Canadian  points  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  the 
United  States,  though  the  entire  supply  of  lemons  for  that  portion  of  Canada  is  imported 
from  Italy  duty  free,  and  at  a  water  rate  of  not  over  30  centa  per  box.  The  table 
following  gives  the  average  retail  price  of  the  300  size  lemons  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis,  and  in 
Toronto,  Montreal  and  St.  John,  in  Canada  from  May,  1911,  to  December,  1912.  The 
data  have  been  obtained  semimonthly  from  three  to  five  representative  retail  dealers 
in  each  of  the  markets  named : 

Table  XIII. — Retail  prices  of  lemons  (300  size,  in  cents  per  dozen),  as  reported  by  distrid 

managers  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange. 


Date. 

Boston. 

New 

Balti- 

Wash- 

Buffalo. 

Pitts- 

Ctncin- 

Indian- 

To- 

Man- 

St 

York. 

more. 

ington. 

burgh. 

natL 

• 

apolis. 

ronto. 

treaL 

Jonm. 

1911. 

May  15  .. 

23 

27 

16 

25 

23 

20 

23 

25 

20 

20 

21 

June  1 . . . 

•   28 

28 

30 

34 

28 

33 

35 

30 

28 

26 

21 

15.. 

28 

27 

25 

35 

30 

33 

28 

24 

34 

26 

r 

July  1.... 

27 

27 

21 

30 

31 

33 

25 

23 

30 

25 

as 

15.. 

37 

27 

24 

35 

35 

35 

25 

30 

31 

25 

21 

Aug.  1... 

31 

32 

0) 

25 

32 

18 

20 

(l) 

30 

25 

n 

15.. 

27 

26 

18 

25 

28 

18 

30 

25 

29 

20 

33 

Sept.  1... 

28 

24 

<"> 

30 

26 

23 

30 

20 

28 

30 

32 

15.. 

34 

21 

19 

29 

28 

19 

18 

29 

30 

31 

Oct.  1 

35 

22 

23 

30 

34 

20 

0) 

28 

30 

31 

15... 

30 

28 

27 

30 

46 

22 

28 

30 

30 

31 

Nov.  1... 

38 

27 

25 

35 

29 

26 

28 

30 

SO 

31 

15.. 

27 

26 

25 

35 

29 

21 

30 

26 

(') 

30 

21 

Dec.  1 . . . 

28 

28 

19 

30 

25 

18 

25 

0) 

20 

35 

25 

15.. 

22 

28 

19 

23 

25 

16 

20 

22 

20 

35 

31 

1912. 

Jan.  1 

10 

25 

20 

23 

22 

16 

25 

18 

26 

30 

31 

15... 

22 

26 

20 

23 

23 

23 

27 

22 

28 

SO 

31 

Feb.  1... 

25 

26 

19 

25 

21 

22 

27 

28 

30 

35 

SI 

15.. 

25 

26 

22 

30 

31 

23 

30 

27 

30 

25 

31 

Mar.  l . .  • 

30 

26 

20 

29 

22 

21 

30 

22 

80 

Q) 

39 

15.. 

22 

25 

19 

24 

26 

26 

30 

24 

20 

v' 

31 

Apr.  1  •  •  • 

20 

25 

20 

25 

22 

24 

27 

24 

24 

1 

39 

15.. 

23 

23 

20 

25 

23 

23 

30 

24 

28 

39 

May  1 ... 

20 

25 

20 

24 

19 

23 

23 

20 

31 

15.. 

21 

23 

18 

25 

23 

16 

40 

22 

30 

fli 

SI 

June  1... 

20 

23 

19 

30 

16 

18 

30 

24 

28 

w 

31 

15.. 

24 

24 

20 

30 

26 

28 

40 

22 

20 

0) 

SI 

July  1.... 

23 

25 

20 

21 

28 

21 

26 

v) 

31 

15.. 

18 

27 

22 

29 

22 

1 

21 

29 

35 

31 

» Missing. 


SCHEDULE  G. 
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Table  XIII. — Retail  prices  of  lemons  (SOO  size,  in  cents  per  dozen),  as  reported  by  district 
managers  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers1  Exchange— Continued. 


Bate. 


1911 

Aug.  1... 

15.. 
Sept  1... 

15.. 
Oct.1.... 

15... 
Not.  1... 

15.. 
Dec  1... 


Boston. 

New 

Balti- 

Wash- 

Buffalo. 

Pitts- 

Cincin- 

Indian- 

To- 

Mon- 

York. 

more. 

ington. 

burgh. 

nati. 

apolis. 

ronto. 

treal. 

22 

27 

19 

23 

16 

30 

23 

30 

30 

25 

28 

21 

26 

29 

30 

2f 

30 

0) 

29 

27 

24 

21 

29 

40 

32 

40 

20 

46 

51 

45 

38 

37 

60 

40 

40 

20 

31 

41 

35 

35 

36 

28 

40 

28 

30 

25 

33 

42 

33 

28 

25 

30 

(l) 

37 

25 

34 

34 

30 

35 

22 

30 

40 

30 

39 

25 

36 

29 

30 

31 

32 

40 

28 

24 

25 

34 

30 

28 

27 

37 

30 

28 

30 

20 

St. 
John. 


30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
37 
28 


» Missing. 
IMPOSTS  OF  LEMONS  INTO  UNITED  STATES. 

The  imports  of  lemons  into  the  United  States,  the  rate  of  duty,  the  quantity,  value, 
duty  collected,  unit  value,  and  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  from  1898  to  1912,  inclu- 
sive, are  shown  in  the  table  following.  Practically  all  of  the  lemons  are  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  Italy. 

Table  XIV. — Imports  of  lemons  entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  during 

years  ended  June  SO,  1898  to  1912,  inclusive. 


Ended  Jane  30— 

18981 

•10.08 

18961 

.01 

18991 

.01 

1900 1 

.01 

19011 

.01 

19021 

.01 

19031 

.01 

1904> 

.01 

19051 

.01 

19061 

.01 

19071 

.01 

1908*. 

.01 

1909 ». 

.01 

1910». 

.01 

•.01 J 

Total  1910 

1911* 

.014 
.01} 

Rate  of 

duty  per 

pound. 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 


133,347,050 
208,634,448 
159,384,389 
148,334,112 

162,962,091} 

152,775,867 

164,042,415 

139,079,003 

138,689,148 

153,930,739 

178,437,836 

135,175,888 


♦34,921,762 
•125,620,672 


160,542,434 
134,957,306 
145,622,842 


Value. 


S325, 
2,521, 

4,  oov, 
3,655, 
3,516, 
3,318, 
3,087, 
3,507, 
2,904, 
2,934, 
4,254, 
4,388, 
2,623, 


647.75 
985.32 
160.72 
946.85 
877.29 
908.82 
244.22 
67  J.  65 
975.44 
195.34 
23a  56 
247.95 
170.38 


729,336.85 
2,407,126.15 


3,136,463.00 
2,985,393.47 
3,366,489.97 


Duty 

collected. 


$42,878.18 
1,333,470.50 
2.086,344.48 
1,593,843.89 
1,483,341.12 
1,629,630.92 
1,527,758.67 
1,640,424.15 
1,390,790.03 
1,386,891.48 
1,539,307.39 
1,784,378.36 
1,351,758.88 


349,217.62 
1,884,310.25 


2,233,527.87 
2,024,359.68 
2,184,342.68 


Average— 


Value  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 


$0,019 
.023 
.023 
.024 
.020 
.020 
.021 
.021 
.021 
.028 
.025 
.019 


.021 
.019 


.0221 

.022 

.023 


Ad  valo- 
rem rate 
of  duty. 


Percent. 
13.17 
52.87 
47.43 
43.32 
42.18 
49.10 
49.48 
45.77 
47.87 
47.27 
36.18 
40.66 
51.53 


47.88 
78.28 


67.81 
67.86 
64.85 


1  Import!  and  Duties,  1894  to  1907,  by  W.  W.  Evans,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  from  Annual  Reports,  on  Commerce  and  Navigation. 

1  Per  cable  foot. 

1  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistics:  Imported  Merchandise  Entered  for  Con- 
sumption in  the  United  States,  and  Duties  Collected  Thereon,  1908, 1909, 1910, 1911,  and  1912. 

*  July  1  to  Aug.  5. 1909;  act  of  1897. 

*  Aug.  6, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910;  act  of  1909. 

The  imports  of  lemons  are  heaviest  from  April  to  August,  inclusive,  nearly  half  the 
imports,  accoiding  to  official  data,  arriving  in  May,  June,  and  July.  In  the  last  10 
years  during  April  the  imports  have  varied  from  8.4  to  15.4  per  cent;  from  10.8  to  19.4 
per  cent  in  May ;  from  14.4  to  20.7  per  cent  in  June;  from  10.6  to  22  per  cent  in  July  • 
*nd  from  6.6  to  13.5  per  cent  in  August.  From  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  imported 
lemons  are  received  m  the  customs  district  of  New  York,  about  5  per  cent  in  Boston, 
and  smaller  quantities  in  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  less 
important  places. 

The  average  annual  revenue  collected  on  lemons  under  the  Dingley  Act  from 
1898  to  1909.  inclusive,  was  $1,565,900.67.  The  duty  collected  in  1910,  the  first  year 
under  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act,  was  12,233,527.87,  or  43  per  cent  above  the  annual 
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avenge  under  the  Dingley  Act.  TheannuaJ  averagerevenue  collected  under  the  tot 
three  years  of  the  Payne-Aldrieh  Act  is  37.1  per  cent  greater  than  the  annual  average 
revenue  collected  under  the  Dingley  Act  and  37.9  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  of 
the  three  yean  preceding  the  passage  of  the  act. 

In  considering  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  as  shown  on  the  preceding  page,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  value  of  the  lemons  imported  into  the  United  States  is 
determined  from  the  invoices  of  the  Italian  exporters  of  lemons  without  an  actual 
appraisement  of  the  value  by  the  United  States  Government.  When  the  duty  is  at 
an  ad  valorem  rate,  the- tendency  of  the  exporter  is  always  to  underestimate  the  value 
of  the  goods  exported  in  order  to  establish  the  lowest  possible  ad  valorem  rate.  The 
duty  on  citrus  fruits  is  specific  per  pound.  The  value  of  the  lemons  as  given  by  the 
exporters  bears  no  relation  to  the  duty  to  be  paid,  and  is  given  by  the  exporter  as  a 
matter  of  form,  in  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department. 
The  value  is  not  subject  to  appraisement  by  the  United  States  when  the  lemons  enter, 
and  is  the  value  which  the  exporter  places  on  his  bruit  when  the  invoice  is  prepared. 
The  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  as  given  on  a  preceding  page  is  therefore  a  theoretical 
ad  valorem  based  upon  the  statement  of  the  exporters  rather  than  determined  by 
appraisement  by  the  United  States  Government. 

FBBIGHT  RATES  ON  LBXONft  FROM  ITALY  TO  DUFBRBNT  PORTS. 

The  table  following,  based  upon  data  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  gives  the  freight  rates  on  lemons  from 
Italy  to  some  of  the  principal  cities  in  Europe  and  to  New  York.  The  data  were  sup- 
plied through  the  State  Department  by  the  American  consuls. 

Tablx  XV. — The  freight  rate*  on  lemons  from  Italy  to  different  parti. 


To- 


Liverpool,  England , 


London,  England 

Hull,  England 

Paris,  France 

Havre,  France 

Rotterdam,  Netherland . 


Hamburg,  Germany. 
Antwerp,  Befetam . . 


Berim,  Germany 

Stockholm.  Sweden. 
Riga,  Russia 


From  Messina. 


Vla- 


.do.. 
.do.. 


Sea  and  rail. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Ran. 


.do. 


Rate  per 
package. 


90.243 
.26 
.20 
.192 
.304 
.60fr 
.48ft 
.243 
.21 
.233 
.144 


.772 
.425 
.485 


Number 

ofcuhto 

feet. 


2.6 

4.6 
3.4 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.0 
2.6 
2.6 
2.8 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 


Rate  per 
cubfo 
foot. 


$0,003 
.067 
.050 
.074 
.117 
.234 
.187 
.003 
.072 
.002 
.066 
.08 
.297 
.163 
.187 


Weight  of 
package. 


Pound*. 


105 
63 


78 
"66-77 ' 


Rate  per 
hundred- 
weight. 


OtnU. 


24.8 
31.8 


26.9 


To- 


Liverpool,  England , 


London,  England. 


Hull,  England , 

Paris,  France 

Havre,  France 

Rotterdam,  Netherland. 


Hamfanrg^Oezmany, 
Antwerp,  Belgium. . 


Berlin,  Germany.... 
Stockholm.  Sweden . 

Riga,  Russia 

New  York,  N.Y.... 


From  Palermo. 


Via— 


Sea.. 


.do. 


.do. 


Rail. 
Sea.. 


Sea. 


.do. 


Rail. 


.do. 


.do. 


Rate  per 


).28 
.18 
.26 

.13 
.24 
.16 
.18 


.57 
.20 
.21 
.25 
.225 


.88 

.41 

1.35 


Number 

of  cubic 

feat. 


3.04 

2.14 

4.3 

3.1 

3.04 

2.14 

2.14 


2.14 

2.14 

2.9 

2.14 

2.14 

2.8 


2.14 
2.14 


Rate  per 
cubfo 
foot. 


>.0W 
.084 
.06 
.058 
.08 
.076 
.064 


•  266 
093 
.072 
.117 
.106 
.08 


.178 
.192 


Weight  of 


PDvatft. 
185 

84 

65 

185 


St 


sa 


Rate  per 

hundred- 

weftjbt 


20.7 
19.6 


S. 


.7 
17.8 
17.3 
19.6 
79 

(tt.6 
21.6 
26.9 
27 
24.8 
31.5 
96 
41.1 
44.3 


*  This  rate>aoeQrdmg  to  a  statement  furnished  by  the  office  of  the  Amorkmn  cnmnl  at  Palermo, 
a  rebate  of  6  cents  per  package  to  the  shipper  whenever  the  number  of  boxes  Jt  over  1,000;  also 
4oants  staet  Apr.l,  1911,  for defense  of  Itauan  lemon  trade, 


a  rebate  of 
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Tabu  XV,— Th&  freight  joU*  <m  Umon$  from  Italy  to  dtferent  ports— Continued. 


To— 


Lrverpool,  England 


Boil,  England, 

Pwfc,  Franca 

Hsre,  Franeei 

&*erdam,Netberie»d 


Hamburg,  Germany. . 
Aitwerp,  Belgium.., 


Berlin,  Germany 

Stockholm,  Sweden, 


From  Naples. 


Via— 


Sea.. 


.do. 
.do. 


Rail. 


do. 

Rail... 


Rail.. 
Sea... 
Rail.. 


Sol- 


do. 


Rate  per 


10.60 
.21 
.24 
.24 


.24 
.24 


.21 
24 


.24 
'24 


Number 
Ofenbfto 


7.0 
2.7 
2.6 


2.6 
2.6 


8.3 
2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


Rate  per 
cobfc 
toot. 


10.076 
.076 
.078 
.002 


.092 
.002 


.064 
.002 


.002 


.002 


Weight  of 
package. 


140 
68 
88 


88 
*78" 


66-156 


Rate  par 

handled- 

weight. 


Cent*. 


42.8 

38.8 

27.3 

27.8 

64 

27.3 


73 
26.0 


98 
TO* 


83 
27.3 


BUSINESS  METHODS  IN  LEMON  INDUSTRY  IN  SICILY. 

Tbe  handling,  distribution,  and  marketing  of  the  Italian  lemon  crop  is  founded  on 
speculative  methods  of  business  The  producer,  except  in  rare  instances,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  packing,  distribution,  or  marketing  of  the  crop.  Occasionally  a  large 
grower  may  have  his  fruit  packed  for  him  and  he  may  then  ship  it  direct.  In  Palermo 
there  ate  between  fifty  and  seventy-five  individuals  or  firms  wno  own  or  lease  packing 
booses  where  the  fruit  is  prepared  for  final  shipment,  and  who  are  direct  exporters 
or  agents  for  foreign  receivers.  There  are  also  a  number  of  brokers  in  Palermo  who 
we  not  packers  and  who  buy  fruit  from  the  packers  on  speculation,  or  on  order  from 
i  foreign  receiver.  Some  of  the  packers  finance  their  own  operations,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  financed  or  are  partly  owned  by  the  foreign  houses  which 
they  represent.  The  packers  in  turn  finance  many  of  the  growers  from  whom  they 
parchase  the  fruit. 

,  The  exporter  does  not  often  purchase  the  fruit  from  the  producer.  The  purchase 
|b  usually  arranged  through  a  broker  or  through  a  series  of  brokers  who  after  the  bargain 
■  arranged  often  acts  ae  the  agent  of  the  exporter  in  the  grove  during  the  harvesting 
and  preliminary  grading  and  packing  of  the  fruit.  The  exporter  sometimes  pur- 
chases the  fruit  from  a  middle  man  or  speculator  who  in  turn  has  arranged  through  a 
local  broker  for  the  crop.  This  system  of  doing  business  has  given  rise  to  a  horde  of 
wofeers  and  country  speculators  who  represent  the  exporters  in  their  dealings  with 
the  producer  and  in  turn  the  producer  in  his  business  relations  with  the  exporter, 
*od  who  usually  receive  a  commission  from  both  the  producer  and  the  exporter  at 
the  consummation  of  a  sale.  Ten  yean  ago  it  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  L.  Savastano 
(Nuovi  Tempe  E.  Nuovi  Agrumiooituri,  1900),  director  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
mental Station  at  Acireale,  Sicily,  that  the  great  number  of  middle  men  constitutes 
°°e  of  theeeriouseconomic  problems  in  the  Italian  lemon  industry,  Savastano  enumer- 
ating at  that  time  as  many  as  eight  intermediaries  between  the  owner  of  the  land  and 
the  consumer. 

The  American  who  buys  Italian  lemons  now  often  pays  a  profit  in  the  retail  price 
to  the  following  middle  men  or  land  operators:  The  owner  of  the  land;  the  renter  of 
the  grove;  the  Droker  who  arranges  the  sale  between  the  grower  and  the  exporter; 
the  second  broker  who  may  sell  to  the  exporter  fruit  that  he  has  purchased  on  ape  *ulav 
ti°n>  the  fruit  having  been  arranged  for  by  an.  intermediary;  the  Italian  packer  and 
exporter  of  the  fruit;  the  Italian  exporter  who  is  not  a  packer  who  may  secure  the 
fait  from  a  regular  packer;  the  lemon  importer  in  America;  the  auction  company 
jh«t  sails  the  fruit;  the*  broker  who  buys  from  the  auction  company  in  America;  the 
ftrorwho  buysirom  the  broker;  the  vendor  or  retailer  who  buys  from  the  jobber. 

8onietuneB'the>  owner  of  the  land  deals  directly  with  the  exporter  through  a  broker, 
•ad  sometimes  the  retailer  in  America  buys  from  the  auction  company,  but  it  is  not 
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often  that  the  American  consumer  has  to  pay  less  than  seven  or  eight  profits  or  broker- 
ages in  the  retail  price  of  a  dozen  Italian  lemons.  Through  this  system  Savastano 
points  out  that  the  consumer  often  pays  from  10  to  15  centimes  (2  to  3  cents)  for  a 
lemon,  for  which  the  producer  receives  from  1  to  2  centimes,  equal  to  one-fifth  to 
two-fifths  of  a  cent.  When  the  grower  receives  12  lire  per  1,080  lemons,  each  lemon 
brings  one-fifth  of  a  cent,  or  2.6  cents  per  dozen;  at  15  lire  per  1,080  lemons,  each 
lemon  brings  three-eighths  of  a  cent,  or  3.1  cents  per  dozen;  at  20  lire  per  1,080  lemons, 
each  lemon  brings  three-tenths  of  a  cent,  or  4.3  cents  per  dozen.  When  lemons 
retail  at  25  cents  per  dozen,  which  is  a  fair  average  price  for  the  eastern  United  States, 
the  grower  receives  at  these  prices,  approximately,  10, 12.4,  and  17.2  per  cent  of  the 
retail  price. 

There  is  a  constant  change  in  the  ranks  of  the  speculators  and  middle  men  in  Italy. 
A  few  years  ago  there  were  not  more  than  15  to  20  exporters  of  lemons  from  Palermo. 
In  recent  years  many  of  the  country  brokers  have  become  exporters  in  order  to  share 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  this  class  of  speculators.  The  status  of  the  middle  man  is 
aptly  stated  by  a  prominent  business  man  and  lemon  grower  of  Palermo,  who  writes: 
"This  class  of  dealer  appears  and  disappears.  They  rise  to  a  good  financial  status  or 
come  to  grief  in  such  rapid  and  extraordinary  ways  as  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
warrant  tne  impression  that  things  are  in  a  disorderly  way  in  the  lemon  industry." 

METHODS  OF  SELLING  LEMONS  IN  SICILY. 

The  lemon  crop  in  Sicily  is  sold  in  two  ways.  The  most  common  method  is  the 
sale  at  a  uniform  price  of  the  entire  orchard  or  each  picking  separately  for  all  grades 
by  the  thousand  fruits.  Probably  85  per  cent  of  the  fruit  exported  is  sold  in  this 
manner.  In  practice  a  thousand  lemons  represents  1,080  fruits,  rather  than  an  even 
thousand,  the  80  extra  being  allowed  for  waste.  Hie  broker  who  negotiates  the  sale 
gets  2  cents  a  box,  or  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  6  to  10  cents  a  thousand  lemons.  The 
entire  crop  may  be  bought  in  this  manner  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  or  each 
picking  may  be  purchased  separately. 

The  second  method  is  to  purchase  the  entire  crop  as  a  whole.  The  brokers  esti- 
mate the  quantity  of  the  crop  and  on  this  basis  the  price  is  arranged.  Under  this 
method  the  broker  usually  receives  2}  per  cent  on  the  price,  half  of  which  is  paid  each 
by  the  grower  and  the  buyer. 

One-third  of  the  price  is  usually  paid  when  the  bargain  is  arranged,  one-third  at  the 
first  picking,  and  the  remainder  when  the  crop  is  harvested  There  is  some  fruit 
bought  by  tne  packers  at  the  packing  houses  from  day  to  day.  The  prevailing  weekly 
prices  of  the  different  grades  and  sizes  at  the  packing  houses  in  Palermo  are  published 
semimonthly  in  the  Bulletino  della  Camera  di  Oommercio  ed  Industria  di  Palermo 
edRessegna. 

METHODS  OF  HANDLING  FOREIGN  LEMONS  IN  UNITED  STATES — SECURING  THE 

LEMONS. 

The  lemons  imported  into  the  United  States  are  usually  secured  from  Italian  sources 
through  one  of  f oup  general  business  methods,  which  are  believed  to  be  stated  in  their 
order  of  importance  as  follows: 

(1)  The  purchase  of  the  fruit  by  the  importer  in  America,  from  the  shipper  in 
Sicily,  at  a  fixed  price  generally  including  freight.  About  one-half  of  the  lemons 
imported  are  purchased  by  the  importer  in  this  manner.  Purchases  of  this  kind  are 
generally  made  on  letters  of  credit  issued  through  an  American  bank,  the  letter  of 
credit  usuaHy  containing  an  advance  of  4  or  8  snillings  per  box,  and  sometimes  as 
much  as  15  or  16  shillings  per  box.  The  shipper  and  the  buyer  agree  that  the  fruit 
shall  consist  of  certain  grades  and  sizes.  In  making  the  letter  of  credit  the  buyer 
includes  the  specifications  covering  the  purchase,  as,  for  example,  60  per  cent  nrst 
grade  and  40  per  cent  second  grade,  and  50  per  cent  300's  and  50  per  cent  360's  and 
specifies  what  proportion  of  the  total  payment  is  to  be  advanced.  The  shipper  pre* 
sents  this  letter  of  credit  with  a  bill  of  lading  to  the  correspondent  of  the  bank  i-ming 
the  letter  after  the  fruit  is  loaded  for  shipment,  the  bill  of  lading  specifying  the  grades 
and  sizes  covered  by  the  letter  of  credit.  The  money  is  then  paicf  by  thebank  to  the 
shipper. 

(2)  The  shipment  of  fruit  on  commission  on  the  strength  of  an  advance  by  the  im- 
porter of  an  amount  less  than  the  marked  value  of  the  fruit  at  the  time  of  shipment. 
The  advances  vary  from  $1  to  $1.75  per  box,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  market 
The  financial  transaction  is  handled  through  letters  of  credit  as  just  described. 
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(3)  The  shipment  of  the  fruit  for  the  joint  account  of  the  shipper  and  the  importer. 
Under  this  method  the  shipper  and  the  importer  agree  on  a  price  that  represents  the 
cost  of  the  fruit  f.  o.  b.  Italy.  The  importer  advances  to  the  shipper  through  a  letter 
of  credit  an  amount  usually  about  25  cents  less  than  the  agreed  cost  price  per  box. 
When  the  fruit  is  sold  the  profit  or  loss  is  shared  equally  by  the  importer  and  the 
shipper. 

(4)  The  shipment  on  commission  without  an  advance  from  the  consignee  in  the 
United  States.    This  method  of  shipment  is  limited  in  extent. 

The  financing  of  the  importers  in  New  York  was  formerly  done  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season;  largely  by  the  auction  companies  which  sell  the  fruit.  The  auction  com- 
pany advanced  different  sums  of  money  to  the  different  importers,  who  purchase- and 
speculate  in  the  Italian  lemons.  The  money  is  repaid  to  the  auction  company  by  a 
deduction  of  a  certain  amount  from  each  sale  made.  The  importer  used  the  money 
advanced  by  the  auction  companies  in  getting  the  letters  of  credit  referred  to,  a  banker  # 
advancing  from  13  to  $4  on  a  letter  of  credit  for  every  dollar  deposited,  the  auction 
company  guaranteeing  the  letter  of  credit.  When  handled  in  this  manner,  the  auc- 
tion company  may  pay  the  banking  commission,  the  insurance,  and  other  charges  on 
an  invoice,  deducting  these  amounts  from  the  account  sales  when  the  fruit  is  sold. 
This  method  of  financing  is  said  to  have  been  abandoned  in  1912.  The  importers  have 
been  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  and  that  has  explained  some  of  the  erratic  be- 
havior of  the  lemon  market  during  this  year. 

The  importers  usually  have  agents  in  the  Italian  shipping  ports  who  solicit  ship- 
ments, buy  outright,  or  make  advances  for  the  fruit.  There  are  also  a  few  Italian 
exporters  who  have  agents  in  the  United  States  to  whom  they  consign  their  fruit. 

METHODS  USED  IN  SELLING  LEMONS  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

The  lemons  imported  are  generally  sold  at  public  auction  soon  after  arrival  at  the 
port  of  entry.  The  auction  companies  prepare  the  fruit  for  display  on  the  pier  or  in 
the  auction  room,  and  sell  it  at  public  sale  under  fixed  rules  and  regulations.  Some 
lemons  are  received  each  year  at  the  port  of  New  York  to  be  shipped  to  other  points 
in  the  United  States  or  to  do  forwarded  in  bond  to  Canada,  and  small  quantities  may 
be  received  at  other  ports,  to  be  reshipped  in  the  same  manner.  The  owners,  the 
receivers,  or  the  receivers'  agents  are  not  supposed  to  bid  on  the  fruit  when  it  is 
offered  at  auction.  There  are  some  receivers,  however,  who  hire  or  pay  a  special 
brokerage  to  agents  to  bid  on  their  lines,  thereby  creating  fictitious  values.  Some  of 
the  receivers  also  pay  the  brokers  who  purchase  the  fruit,  rebates  to  compensate  them 
for  creating  a  fictitious  value  by  their  nigh  bids  and  this  practice  has  led  to  more  or 
less  scandal  in  the  importing  lemon  business.  (Letter  to  the  trade  from  the  New  York 
Fruit  Exchange,  Sept.  16, 1911.) 

New  York  is  the  principal  selling  point  for  foreign  lemons  used  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  with  the  exception  of  the  Gulf  States  and  the  adjoining  territory, 
which  are  supplied  from  New  Orleans.  The  fruit  for  the  eastern  and  interior  markets 
distributed  from  New  York  is  purchased  under  two  general  methods.  The  fruit  that 
is  used  in  New  York  is  generally  purchased  by  local  jobbers  who  in  turn  sell  to  the 
grocers  and  vendors.  Occasionally  a  grocer  purchases  his  supplies  direct.  The  fruit 
that  is  to  be  used  outside  of  New  York  is  purchased  by  local  brokers  who  represent 
jobbers  in  the  interior  markets.  The  jobbers  in  turn  sell  to  the  grocers  and  vendors. 
The  broker  usually  receives  10  cents  per  box  for  negotiating  the  purchase  though  some 
brokers  charge  as  low  as  5  cents  per  box.  The  entire  business  is  on  a  speculative 
basis.  The  distribution  of  the  imported  fruit  has  never  been  scientifically  or  sys- 
tematically developed  and  can  not  be  as  long  as  the  basis  is  speculative  and  dependent 
on  a  comparatively  few  individuals. 

The  lemon  importing  business  in  the  United  States  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  former 
Italian  citizens,  many  of  whom  have  financial  interests  in  the  packing  houses  and  in 
the  lemon  business  in  Italy.  The  sale  of  a  large  proportion  or  fruit  in  the  different 
cities  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  hands  of  Italian  vendors  or 
storekeepers.  The  interests  of  the  exporter  in  Sicily,  the  impo.  er  in  New  York,  and 
the  men  who  sell  the  fruit  are  identical  in  many  instances.  It  forms  a  blood-tie 
combination  that  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  development  of  business,  and  in 
the  sale  of  foreign-grown  lemons  in  the  United  States. 

From  April  12, 1910,  to  November  29, 1910, 1,238,441  boxes  of  foreign  lemons  were 
received  in  New  York  by  47  firms,  11  of  which  controlled  81.13  per  cent  of  the  im- 
ports. From  April  1,  1911,  to  October  31,  1911,  1,025,860  boxes  of  lemons  were  re- 
ceived in  New  York  by  53  firms,  11  of  which  controlled  56.69  per  cent  of  the  imports. 
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The  following  list  shows  the  importers  of  Italian  lemons  in  New  York,  the  total  num- 
ber of  boxes  imported  by  each  from  November  1,  1911,  to  October  31,  1912,  and  the 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  handled  by  each  importer.  The  first  11  firms  handled 
5"L3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Table  XVI. — Receivers  of  foreign  lemons  in  New  York  City  and  percentage  of  imports 

handled  oy  each  from  Nov.  1, 1911,  to  Oct.  SI,  1912. 


Receiver. 


Zito&Co 

9P.  Sciortlno 

8.  8.  Steiner  &  Co 

8.  Amoroso  &  Co 

Dominic!  Bros 

A.  Sacca&Co 

G.  Lo  Cicero 

G.  DeLutio 

G.  Cirlncione 

F.DiAnd 

A.  Caramusa 

Mercadante  Regan  &  Co 

Cuccio  &  Morello 

P.  CastfelJone 

F.  Cuttietta 

Gap.  Maniscalco 

F.  M.  Maniscalco 

De  Luocia  St  Co 

P.  Traraantana 

G.  Brandina 

C.V.Smith 

O.  F.  Maniscalco 

P.  Lauricella 

C.  Greco 

L.  Zerillo 

J.  Crochiolo 

B.Follina 

G.  Puccio 

B.Trioli 

G.  Mannino 

P.BaJata 


Total 
boxes. 

Per  cent. 

144,808 

10.476 

86,281 

6.240 

75,456 

5.457 

74,993 

5.423 

73,116 

5.287 

59,541 

4.306 

56,006 

4.050 

35,308 

2.553 

35,140 

2.541 

34,458 

2.492 

34,103 

2.473 

33,508 

2.423 

30,177 

2.182 

29,360 

2.123 

28,634 

2.071 

27,964 

2.022 

24,692 

1.786 

21,988 

1.590 

20,336 

1.470 

19,924 

1.441 

19,470 

1.408 

19,056 

1.378 

17,662 

1.277 

16,970 

1.227 

16,801 

1.215 

16,515 

1.194 

16,496 

1.193 

16,286 

1.178 

14,223 

1.029 

14,214 

1.028 

13,787 

.997 

Receiver. 


B.Mussachia 

F.  Z.  MadonJa 

Ig.SaittaDiM.... 

G.  Viviane 

Hart  ATrackwell.. 

A.  Maniscalco 

V.  Pedone 

C.  Oavaierro 

F.Minaldi 

G.  Giamance 

A.Grttli 

G.  Oappadonia 

P.  Giambancl 

C.Zito 

G.  AM.  Ziot 

A.  Montano 

P.Scogli 

O.  Maniscalco,  Jr... 

Sgobel  &  Day 

SaittaBros 

L.  G.  Marino 

8.  Gangiolosi 

Ant.  Braoato 

R.Mocu 

C.  Gamed 

Capt.  Isxo 

G.Noto 

G.  Brocita 

Pr.FdiPiro 

F.  Fuschia 

Pedone  A  Carabine 


Total 
boxes. 

Per  cent. 

12,473 

0.903 

11,546 

.835 

10,759 

.778 

9,620 

.605 

9,132 

.060 

8,164 

.500 

7,917 

.573 

7,792 

.563 

7,623 

.551 

7,120 

.515 

6,306 

.456 

6,170 

.446 

6,117 

.443 

6,095 

.441 

6,060 

.438 

5,100 

.370 

4,686 

.330 

4,648 

.336 

3,569 

.258 

8,534 

.255 

8,328 

.341 

8,238 

.334 

2,902 

.310 

2,842 

.306 

2,830 

.204 

m 

.165 
.163 

1,919 

.130 

1,847 

.134 

1,738 

.136 

1,603 

.116 

All  other  importers  handled  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  each. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOREIGN  LEMONS  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

The  markets  of  the  eastern  United  States  and  Canada  including  Quebec  Montreal. 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  the  Southern  States  to  Florida,  and 
the  southeastern  United  States  from  Cincinnati  to  Houston,  Tex.,  are  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  importers  of  foreign  lemons.  This  section  in  1910,  according  to  data 
furnished  by  the  Census  Bureau,  contained  51,590,687  people.  During  the  season 
beginning  September  1, 1908,  and  ending  August  31, 1909, 23.8  per  cent  of  the  California 
lemon  crop  was  shipped  into  this  district*  in  1909-10,  13.8  per  cent;  in  1910-11,  25.7 
per  cent,  and  in  1911-12,  27.4  per  cent.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  proportion  of 
the  entire  crop  shipped  into  these  districts  by  the  California  Fruit  Growers1  Exchange, 
through  which  75  per  cent  of  the  California  lemons  are  distributed  by  the  different 
cooperative  associations  of  growers.  The  foreign  fruit  is  distributed  to  this  territory 
principally  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  with  small  quantities  distributed 
locally  from  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  In  the  northern-central  territory, 
including  western  New  York,  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  northern  Ohio,  Indiana. 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  about  one-half  of  the  total  consumption  is  supplied! 
by  foreign  and  one-half  by  California  lemons.  This  section  in  1910  contained 
17,873,708  people.  In  1908-9,  32.5  per  cent  of  the  California  crop  was  shipped  into 
this  section;  in  1909-10,  31.3  per  cent;  in  1910-11,  28.1  per  cent,  and  in  1911-12,  27.9 
per  cent.  In  the  western  half  of  the  United  States,  i.  e.,  in  the  section  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  not  including  eastern  Texas,  eastern  and  southwestern  Arkansas,  south- 
eastern Missouri  and  Louisiana,  the  markets  are  supplied  almost  exclusively  with 
California  lemons,  the  foreign  fruit  extending  more  or  less  into  the  territory  adjacent 
to  the  Mississippi.  This  section  in  1910  contained  22,507,871  people;  in  1908-9,  41.4 
per  cent  of  the  California  crop  was  shipped  into  the  western  territory;  in  1909-10,  52.1 
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per  cent;  in  1910-11,  44.4  per  cent,  and  in  1911-12,  42.2  per  cent.  About  2  per  cent 
of  the  California  crop  was  shipped  into  western  Canada,  in  1908-9;  2.5  per  cent  in 
1909-10;  1.8  per  cent  in  1910-11;  and  in  1911-12,  2.5  per  cent. 

FREIGHT  RATE  ON  WESTBOUND  FOREIGN  LEMONS. 

The  data  following,  compiled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  fur- 
nished by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
diow  the  freight  rates  in  force  August  3,  1911,  on  imported  oranges  and  lemons  from 
five  seaports  to  six  interior  points  in  the  United  States: 

Table  XVII. — Railroad  freight  rates  on  imported  oranges  and  lemons  in  the  United 
States  from  five  seaports  to  six  interior  points,  85  pounds  per  box. 


From — 


NewYork... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Boston 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Philadelphia. 

Do.:.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Baltimore... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

.  Do 

Kow  Or  leans 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Destination. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Chicago,  111 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo, 
Shreveport,  La. . 
Houston.  Tex... 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Chicago,  111 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo 
Shreveport,  La.. 
Houston,  Tex... 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Chteago.IIl 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo 
Shreveport.  La.., 
Houston,  Tex... 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Chlcago.Iil 

Poplar  Bluff.  Mo 
Shreveport.  La.. 
Houston,  Tex... 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Chicago,  IU 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo 
Shreveport.  La.. 
Houston,  Tex... 


Rates  per  100  pounds. 


Oranges. 

Lemons. 

Carloads. 

Less  than 
carloads. 

Carloads. 

Less  than 
carloads. 

10.30 

80.39 

10.30 

10.39 

.40 

.57 

.40 

.57 

•     .40 

.65 

.40 

.65 

«.83 

'1.28 

».83 

11.28 

.75 

1.24 

.75 

.  1.24 

U.32 

12.23 

11.32 

12.23 

.30 

.39 

.30 

.39 

.41 

.49 

.38 

.49 

.47 

.57 

.38 

.57 

1.92 

U.21 

1.81 

U.21 

.75 

1.24 

.75 

1.24 

U.41 

1X16 

U.30 

12.16 

.28 

.31 

.28 

.31 

.38 

.49 

.38 

.49 

.38 

.57 

.38 

.57 

1.81 

11.20 

1.81 

U.20 

.75 

1.24 

.75 

1.24 

U.30 

12.16 

U.30 

12.16 

.27 

.33 

.27 

.33 

.37 

.49 

.37 

.49 

.37 

.57 

.37 

.57 

1.80 

U.20 

1.80 

'1.20 

.75 

1.24 

.75 

1.24 

11.29 

12.15 

U.29 

12.15 

.50 

.90 

.50 

.90 

.44 

.83 

.44 

.83 

.47 

.90 

.47 

.90 

1.63 

1.94 

1.63 

1.94 

.25 

.60 

.25 

.60 

.13* 

•a* 

.13* 

.21} 

i  Combination  based  on  St.  Louis 

According  to  data  received  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  October 
U,  1911,  foreign  lemons  are  shipped  from  New  York,  Brooklyn,  or  Jersey  City  to 
western  points  in  carload  lots  of  a  minimum  weight  of  20,000  pounds,  the  packages 
measuring  27  by  4  by  13  inches  in  diameter  and  estimated  to  weigh  85  pounds  per 
box.  The  half  boxes  measure  27  by  14  by  6}  inches  and  are  estimated  to  weigh  45 
pounds  per  half  box. 

The  freight  rate  on  lemons  from  California  to  the  five  jpoints  mentioned  above  is 
II  per  hundredweight  in  carload  lots  of  26,200  pounds  minimum  weight.  The  lemons 
we  shipped  at  an  estimated  weight  of  84  pounds  per  box. 

The  rate  per  hundred  pounds  on  a  box  of  Sicily  lemons  estimated  at  85  pounds 
(the  rate  at  which  they  are  received  for  shipment  by  the  railroads  leaving  New  York 
City)  from  Palermo  to  New  York  is  35.8  cents,  based  on  the  30.4-cent  rate  per  box. 
The  rate  per  100  pounds  from  Palermo  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  not  including  the  transfer 
from  the  vessel  to  the  freight  car  in  New  York,  which  equals  3  cents  per  box,  is 
•5.8  cents  in  carload  lots,  and  75.8  cents  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  to  Chicago,  111. 

The  table  following  showB  the  rate  per  100  pounds  and  per  box  on  lemons  in  car- 
*°m  quantities  from  Italy  and  from  California  to  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
toQ  Chicago,  111.,  with  tne  amount  of  difference  in  favor  of  the  Italian  lemons. 
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Table  XVIII. — Rates  on  California  and  Italian  lemon*  to  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Chicago. 


Per  hundredweight 

Per  box. 

Destination. 

Carload  lots  from— 

Differ- 
ence in 
favor  of 

Italy. 

Carload  lots  from— 

Differ- 
ence in 
favor  of 

Italy. 

. 

Califor- 
nia. 

Italy. 

Califor- 
nia. 

Italy. 

New  York.. 

$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

ifO.358 
1.658 
'.758 
1.758 

SO.  642 
.342 
.242 
.242 

10.84 
.84 
.84 
.84 

$0,304 
.550 
.644 
.644 

$0,538 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

.281 

ffofllmmJi  f>hio 

.196 

Chicago,  Dl 

.196 

i  Based  on  rate  of  30.4  cents  per  box  of  85  pounds  to  New  York  and  not  including  transfer  charge  in  New 
York  of  3  cents  per  box.  From  the  30.4-cent  rate  a  rebate  of  6  cents  should  be  deducted  on  all  lots  of 
Italian  lemons  of  1,000  boxes  or  over. 

From  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  lemons  from  California  are  shipped  under  refrigeration, 
which  adds  about  16  cents  per  box  to  the  cost  of  transportation  to  New  York. 

THE  VALUE  OF  ITALIAN  CITRUS  FRUIT  LANDS. 

The  lemon  groves  of  Italy  are  not  often  sold,  except  when  an  owner  is  financially 
unable  to  carry  a  property  or  a  large  piece  of  property  is  divided  into  smaller  units. 
There  is  therefore  no  nxea  value  on  citrus-fruit  lands.  The  writer  saw  one  full  grove 
of  20  acres  in  full  bearing  within  3  miles  of  Palermo  that  was  purchased  a  few  yean 
ago  in  a  somewhat  run-down  condition  for  $16,000.  •  It  is  now  valued  at  $25,700.  Dr. 
Lorenzoni  (Inchiesta  Farlamentare  Sulle  Conaizione  Dei  Contadini,  Vol.  VI,  Toma  1, 
p.  803)  in  1909  gives  the  selling  price  of  citrus  groves  in  Carini,  in  the  Province  of 
Palermo,  at  two  different  periods  as  follows:  1904,  3,500  lire  per  hectare,  equal  to 
$273.37  per  acre;  and  in  1906,  5,600  lire  per  hectare,  equal  to  $437.39  per  acre.  A 
business  man  of  Palermo  states  that  the  groves  in  some  of  the  sections  sell  as  high  as 
15,000  lire  per  hectare,  equal  to  $1,171.59  per  acre;  another  that  an  average  price  is 
about  7,000  lire  per  hectare,  equal  to  $546.70,  while  the  value  for  bearing  groves  in 
the  Alcantara  Valley  was  given  as  high  as  25,000  lire  per  hectare,  equal  to  $1,952.64 
per  acre.  There  is  likewise  no  fixed  value  on  implanted  land,  the  prices  varying 
from  $50  to  $200  per  acre  with  water.  According  to  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  at  Rome  (Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  Bulletin  2,  Feb.,  1911, 
p.  218)  the  commercial  value  of  citrus  planted  land  in  the  Province  of  Messina  varies 
from  18,000  to  40,000  francs  per  hectare,  according  to  the  locality  and  the  production 
of  the  grove,  an  equivalent  of  $1,406.91  to  $3,124.24  per  acre. 

COST  OF  BRINGING  A  LEMON  GROVE  INTO  BEARING. 

The  cost  of  bringing  a  lemon  grove  into  bearing  includes  the  value  of  the  land, 
which  may  vary  from  $50  to  $200  per  acre,  including  water;  the  cost  of  preparing  the 
land  for  planting,  which  is  estimated  by  growers  in  the  Palermo  district  to  vary  from 
$25  to  $75  per  acre;  the  trees,  which  are  usually  grown  by  the  growers,  but  which 
cost  $20  per  100  or  less  in  large  quantities  when  purchased,  or  $32.40  per  acre  of 
162  trees;  the  cost  of  planting,  which  varies  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre.  One  of  the  best 
known  growers  in  the  Palermo  district  estimates  that  it  costs  on  the  average  1,500  lire 
per  hectare  to  prepare  the  land,  purchase  and  plant  the  trees,  or  an  equivalent  of 
$117.16  per  acre:  adding  to  this  the  cost  of  the  land  and  water,  a  planted  grove  may 
represent  an  outlay  of  $167.16  to  $317.16. 

The  cost  of  bringing  the  grove  into  bearing  after  it  is  planted  varies  with  the  method 
of  handling  young  orchards.  Where  the  land  is  given  over  entirely  to  the  young 
trees,  the  cultural  expenses  equal  about  one-third  the  annual  average  cost  of  caring 
for  a  grove  in  full  bearing,  or  from  $10  to  $30  per  acre.  The  expenses  for  five  years 
would  vary  from  $50  to  $150  per  acre,  and  at  eight  years  from  $80  to  $240  per  acre, 
making  a  grove  of  5  years  old  cost  in  total,  exclusive  of  taxes,  from  $217.16  to  $467.16 
per  acre,  and  at  8  years  old,  when  the  trees  should  be  in  good  bearing,  from  $247,16  to 
$557.16  per  acre. 

In  many  of  the  young  groves,  however,  the  land  between  the  trees  is  used  for  truck 
crops,  leguminous  crops,  grapes,  figs,  or  early  bearing  deciduous  fruits,  and  the  income 
from  these  crops  more  than  pays  for  cultivation  ana  care  of  the  young  lemon  orchard. 
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Op  large  acreages  it  is  a  common  practice  in  Sicily  for  the  owner  to  plant  the  land 
with  lemons  and  to  sublet  it  to  peasants  in  small  units  (Arnao  La  Goluvazione  degli 
Agrumi,  p.  341-346)  until  the  lemons  reach  the  bearing  age.  Under  these  conditions 
the  owner  and  tenant  may  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  vegetable  crops,  vines,  and 
the  early  bearing  fruit  trees  during  the  period  of  the  lease. 

WAGES  PAID  IN  LEMON  DISTRICTS  IN  ITALY. 

The  wage  of  the  different  kinds  of  labor  in  the  Italian  groves  depends  on  the  section, 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  employed,  and  the  class  of  wort:.  In  a  general  way 
most  of  the  labor  is  paid  by  the  day,  sometimes  as  a  straight  wage,  at  others  with  a 
lower  wage  and  with  part  payment  in  wine,  bread,  or  other  privileges.  The  laborers 
are  composed  of  men',  women,  and  children.  The  heavy  work  in  the  groves  is  done 
by  men,  the  wages  varying  from  40  to  55  cents  per  day.  The  picking  of  the  fruit, 
carrying  it  to  the  sheds,  ana  stemming  it  may  be  done  by  men,  women,  or  by  children. 
The  preliminary  wrapping  and  grading  of  the  fruit  in  the  groves  is  usually  done  by 
women,  and  the  packing  in  the  groves  by  men.  In  the  packing  houses  the  heavy 
work  is  done  by  men,  but  the  sorting  and  wrapping  is  done  by  women  and  children. 
According  to  Dr.  Lorenzoni  (loc.  citT),  30  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  day  laborers  in 
some  of  the  coast  districts  of  Sicily  is  composed  of  women,  and  in  some  sections  30  per 
cent  is  made  up  of.  boys.  The  custodians  in  charge  of  the  groves  are  paid  by  the 
day,  the  month,  or  the  year,  either  in  cash  or  in  part  cash  and  part  in  privileges,  such 
as  house  rent,  garden,  gun  license,  wine,  wheat,  etc.  As  a  general  rule  wages  are 
higher  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily  than  on  the  coast  from  Messina  to  Syracuse,  the 
grove  laborers  in  the  former  region  receiving  50  cents  per  day  as  compared  with  40 
on  the  latter  coast. 

According  to  a  statement  furnished  the  writer  by  Dr.  Lorenzoni  in  April,  1911,  the 
average  wage  of  the  ordinary  men  laborers  in  the  groves  is  2J  lire  (48J  cents)  per  day. 
The  men  fruit  pickers  are  paid  20  centimes  per  day  more,  or  about  52  cents.  In  the 
packing  houses  the  men  are  paid  from  3  to  3$  lire  (57.9  to  67.55  cents)  per  day;  the 
women  on  the  average  from  1  to  1.20  lire  (19.3  to  23.16  cents)  per  day,  and  the  boys 
about  the  same  wage  as  the  women. 

The  wage  question  was  investigated  by  the  writer  in  the  districts  in  the  Province 
of  Palermo  and  along  the  Messina-Catania  coast  in  the  spring  of  1911.  The  table 
following  shows  the  range  in  wages  found  in  the  grove  labor  in  Sicily  with  a  comparison 
of  the  wages  paid  in  the  lemon  groves  of  California  at  the  same  period: 

Table  XIX. — Wages  paid  to  laborers  working  in  lemon  groves  in  California  and  in  Italy, 

1911.    . 


General  superintendent 

Custodian  or  superintendent. 


Foramen... 

tobfcremen. 
Teamsters.. 


Irrigators. 
Onfini 


^  unary  laborers. 
Pruning  foreman. 

Pnmers 

Picking  foreman.. 


„_         (men) 

<*ri»(boy8) 

stammers  (women) 

&fe-::::::::::::::: 

Women  sorters  or  other  labor. 
OuaveM. . . . . . ................ 

Janogatori 

Other  grove  labor 


California. 


$75  to  $150  per  month . 


$66  to  $160  per  month. . 
$60  to  $100  per  month. . 
$56.60  to  $65  per  month. 
$1.80  to  $2.25 


$2  to  $4.60... 
$1.76  to $3.... 
$2.25  to  $3.50. 
$1.50  to  $2.50. 


$2  to  $3 

$2.10  to  50  cents  per  hour. 
$1.75  to  $2.50 


Italy. 


3  lire  to  4  lire  with  privileges 
($0,579  to  $0,772). 


2  to  3  lire  ($0,386  to  $0,570). 
2.50  to  4  lire  ($0,481  to  $0,772). 

2.40  to  3  lire  ($0.463+to  $0,579). 

Do. 
1.50  to  1.75  lire  ($0.29  to  $0,338) 

Da 

Do. 
1  to  L50  lire  ($0,193  to  $0.29). 
1  to  1.75  lire  ($0,193  to  $0,388). 


Unto  otherwise  stated  all  labor  paid  by  the  day. 

The  table  following  showB  the  range  in  wages  found  in  the  labor  in  the  packing 
nouses  in  Sicilytwith  a  comparison  of  tie  wages  paid  in  the  packing  houses  in  California. 
at  the  same  period. 
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Table  XX. — Wages  paid  to  laborers  working  in  the  packing  houses  in  California  and  in 

Italy,  1911. 


Manager 

Foreman 

Subforemen 

Forewomen. 

Graders  (men) 

Graders  (women) . . , 
Wrappers  (women). 
Lemon  packers.... 


Pressmen , 

Helper  to  pressman 

Carloaders , 

Truckmen , 

Porter  to  carry  boxes 

Box  makers 

Other  packing-house  labor. 
Boy  helpers 


Girl  helpers. . 
Clerical  help. 


California. 


$500  to  $3,000  per  year. 
$76  to  $150  per  month. 
$60  to  $85  per  month. . 


$1.75  to  $3. 


4  to  8  cants  per  box;  $2  to 

$4.50  per  day. 
t2  to  $3.15 


$2  to  $3.15. 
$1.75  to  $3. 


$2  to  $4.50. 
$1.75  to  $8. 


$50  to  $100  per  month. 


Italy. 


4  to  5  tire  ($0,772  to  $0,905). 

2  lire  ($0480). 

1.50  lire  ($&»-). 

Do. 
&50  to  4  lire  ($0476-   to 
$0,772). 
Do. 
2  lire  (20486). 


3  lire  ($0,579). 

4  lire  ($0,772). 

1.20  to   2  lire   ($0,232- 

$0,386). 
1.20  lire  ($0,232-). 
$20  to  $30  par  month. 


to 


Unless  otherwise  stated  wages  are  per  day. 

8IZB  OF  GROVES  AND  PLANTING  DISTANCE  IN  ITALY. 

The  lemon  groves  of  Italy  vary  in  size  from  a  few  trees  to  orchards  of  several  hundred 
acres.  Most  of  the  groves  contain  a  few  acres  only.  A  grove  of  10  hectares,  or  24.7 
acres,  is  considered  Large  in  extent.  There  are  some  groves  of  50  acres  or  more  and  a 
few  of  several  hundred  acres  in  extent.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  groves  in  the  different  lemon-producing  sections.  In  the  Province  of  Messina 
the  trees  are  planted  in  orchard  form,  from  11.48  to  16.4  feet  (3.50  to  5  meters)  apart 
each  way.  On  the  lava  beds  of  Etna  around  Catania  they  are  planted  very  irregularly, 
often  a  few  in  an  area  that  has  been  walled  up  with  lava  rock.  In  some  of  the  largest 
groves  the  trees  are  planted  from  9  to  10  feet  apart  each  way.  In  the  Alcantara  Valley 
at  Acireale,  Giarre,  and  Giardini  the  trees  vary  from  9  by  9  to  18  by  18  feet  apart. 

In  the  Palermo  Province,  in  which  90  per  cent  of  the  lemons  imported  into  the 
United  States  are  grown,  the  trees  are  planted  in  still  smaller  areas  and  are  still  closer 
together.  The  groves  are  generally  planted  about  4  meters  or  13.12  by  13.12  feet 
apart,  and  many  of  the  groves,  especially  near  the  sea,  are  not  more  than  3  meters  or 
9.84  by  9.84  feet  apart  each  way.  Savastano  (Sguardo  all  Agrumicultura  Italiana  1901) 
gives  the  average  distance  of  planting  for  the  island  of  Sicily  and  Calabria  at  5  meters, 
or  16.4  by  16.4  feet  apart,  or  at  the  rate  of  162  trees  per  acre.  This  figure  will  be  used 
in  our  calculations  where  the  actual  distance  is  not  otherwise  stated. 

On  the  Sorrentine  Peninsula,  on  the  terraces  rising  from  the  sea,  along  the  Amain 
drive,  the  trees  are  planted  from  6  by  6  feet  to  12  by  12  feet  apart  each  way.  There 
is  no  regularity  either  in  the  size  of  the  plantings  or  in  the  distance  apart  of  the  trees. 
Both  are  regulated  by  the  contour  of  the  land,  a  planter  owning  or  leasing  a  few  trees 
on  a  terrace,  or  a  series  of  terraces,  rising  one  above  the  other. 

YIELD  OF  LEMONS  IN  ITALY. 

The  yield  of  lemons  in  Italy,  as  in  every  other  section,  depends  on  the  care  which 
the  groves  receive,  the  region  in  which  they  are  grown  and  the  distance  apart  at  which 
the  trees  are  planted.  On  account  of  the  ease  of  working  the  land  with  hand  labor 
and  the  richness  of  the  soil,  from  two  to  four  times  as  many  trees  are  planted  per  acre 
in  Italy  as  in  California.  This  increases  the  yield  per  acre  in  Italy  far  above  the 
American  yields. 

In  arriving  at  the  number  of  boxes  produced  per  acre  in  the  yields  following,  an 
average  of  360  lemons  per  box  is  used.  The  average  number  of  lemons  will  not  run 
over  330  per  box.  The  reason  for  taking  an  average  of  360  lemons  per  box,  rather  than 
330,  is  that  an  allowance  should  be  made  for  lemons  that  can  not  be  used  in  packing 
and  may  be  unfit  for  by-products.  In  Italy  this  allowance  is  usually  taken  at  80 
*  lemons  for  each  1,080,  or  less  than  8  per  cent.  The  method  used  in  taking  360  lemons 
per  box  makes  an  allowance  of  over  8  per  cent.  When  the  lemon  crop  is  purchased 
as  a  whole{  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent  on  the  purchase  price  is  made  for  waste.  (Rac- 
colta  Degh  Usi  Commerciale  dichiarati  Delia  Camera  di  Palermo,  1910.) 
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Arnao  (La  Coltivacione  degli  Agrumi,  Palermo,  p.  396)  in  1899,  gives  the  production 
of  lemon  trees  12  years  old  at  620  lemons,  and  650  per  tree  at  14  years  of  age.  This 
production  is  at  the  rate  of  279  to  292  boxes  per  acre.  Cuppari  (quoted  by  Arnao,  loc. 
cit)  gives  the  production  at  1,000  lemons  per  tree  for  trees  planted  at  the  rate  of  490 
per  hectare  (198  per  acre).  This  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  three  boxes  per  tree  or  550 
boxes  per  acre.  Aloi  (Gh  Agrumi,  1900)  gives  the  average  for  Sicily  as  a  whole  at  800 
to  1,600  lemons  per  tree,  or  an  average  of  2.2-fto  4.1  +  boxes  of  360  lemons  per  tree. 
He  states  that  lemon  trees  at  6  years  old  bear  100  lemons,  400  at  10  years,  1,000  at  15 
years,  and  1,500  at  20  years.  Savastano  (quoted  by  Aloi,  loc.  cit.,  p.  205)  from  his 
own  observation  and  from  that  of  others,  gives  700  lemons  per  tree  as  the  average 
production  for  southern  Italy,  including  Sicily,  or  1.94  boxes  of  360  lemons  each,  per 
tree.  He  gives  the  average  distance  of  the  trees  for  the  same  region  at  5  by  5  meters, 
or  162  per  acre.    The  average  yield  per  acre  would  be  314  boxes. 

Coming  down  to  the  present  time  the  writer  found  the  yields  in  the  Province  of 
Messina  to  vary  from  750  to  1,000  lemons  per  tree,  and  in  the  Province  of  Catania, 
from  350  to  700  lemons  per  tree.  As  a  result  of  an  inquiry  in  different  communes  in 
the  Province  of  Palermo  the  yield  per  tree  in  the  average  orchard  varied  from  350  to 
500  lemons  when  planted  4  meters  apart,  or  at  the  rate  of  246  to  351  boxes  per  acre. 
Trees  planted  farther  apart  bear  more  heavily  and  many  individual  orchards  yield 
more  heavily.  Marasa  (Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  May  20,  1911)  gives  the 
production  at  270  boxes  per  acre.  A  prominent  business  man  and  grower  in  Palermo 
in  May,  1911,  estimated  the  average  production  for  groves  in  a  good  state  of  tillage  at 
300,000  lemons  per  hectare,  or  at  the  rate  of  121,408  lemons  per  acre,  or  337  boxes  of 
360  lemons  each  per  acre.  A  grower  in  the  Alcantara  Valley  with  6,000  trees  planted 
175  per  acre  has  an  average  yield  of  5,000,000  lemons,  or  an  average  of  834  lemons  per 
tree,  or  an  equivalent  of  about  405  boxes  of  360  lemons  each  per  acre.  A  grove  of 
1,600  trees  in  the  Alcantara  Valley,  planted  190  per  acre,  produces  on  the  average 
1,000,000  lemons  or  666  lemons  per  tree,  an  equivalent  of  351  boxes  of  360  lemons  per 
acre.  The  cost  of  producing  the  fruit  up  to  the  time  of  harvesting,  averages  2  lire 
(38.6  cents)  per  tree,  or  20.9  cents  per  box.  In  1910,  the  fruit  brought  the  grower 
12,316  gross.  It  cost  $579  to  produce  the  crop  on  the  1,500  trees,  leaving  a  net  balance 
of  $1,737,  an  equivalent  of  $219.87  per  acre. 

At  Catania,*  a  well-cared-for  grove  of  2,000  trees  produces  2,000,000  fruits,  an  average 
of  1,000  per  tree,  450  boxes  of  360  lemons  per  acre  when  planted  at  the  rate  of  162  trees 
per  acre.  At  Messina  a  grower  of  14,000  trees,  produced  in  1910,  12,000,000  lemons, 
8,000,060  winter  and  4,000,000  summer  lemons.  The  average  production  was  857 
lemons  per  tree,  or  386  boxes  per  acre  when  planted  162  trees  per  acre.  Some  of  the 
trees  in  this  grove  produced  2,000  or  more  lemons  per  tree,  or  5.55  boxes  per  tree.  On 
these  large  trees  the  grower  expends  on  the  average  5  lire  per  tree  (96.5  cents)  up  to  the 
time  of  harvesting,  making  the  cost  of  production  17.4  cents  per  box. 

From  these  data  it  appears  that  the  production  of  lemons  in  Sicily  may  vary  from 
246  to  450  boxes  per  acre.  An  average  of  300  boxes  per  acre  is  a  conservative  estimate 
for  the  Province  of  Palermo  and  for  the  island  of  Sicily  as  a  whole,  and  is  below  the 
genera]  average  given  by  Savastano,  the  best  known  citrus  expert  in  Italy. 

CONDITIONS  SURROUNDING   LEMON   GROVES  IN  ITALY. 

The  social  and  economic  status  of  the  Italian  landowner,  the  renter  and  the  laborer, 
*re  totally  unlike  the  conditions  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  Italian  groves 
•re  owned  by  peasant  farmers,  who  manage  their  own  properties,  and  who  perform  the 
fcbor  in  the  groves.  Many  other  groves  are  owned  by  business  men  or  land  proprietors, 
who  reside  in  the  cities  and  who  manage  their  properties  through  a  peasant  custodian, 
or  manager  who  lives  on  the  place  ana  who  has  tne  right  to  keep  poultry  and  milch 
cattle,  to  cultivate  a  garden,  to  utilize  the  pasture  for  his  stock  and  the  firewood  from 
the  place.  The  labor  employed  is  of  the  agricultural  peasant  type  or  to  a  limited 
extent  is  drawn  from  the  towns  and  cities. 

The  labor  is  composed  of  men,  women,  and  children.  The  women  and  children 
pick  a  good  deal  of  we  fruit,  grade  it,  and  sometimes  transport  it  to  the  packing  sheds, 
or  even  to  distant  packing  nouses,  and  perform  many  of  tne  lighter  operations  on  the 
ranch.  The  men  hoe  the  land  and  do  tne  heavier  work  of  the  ranch.  The  writer  has 
•en  women  prune,  hoe,  pick,  sort,  and  carry  the  fruit  in  different  lemon  groves. 
.  The  rental  system  is  uncommon  in  the  citrus  districts  at  the  present  time,  at  least 
|fl  those  from  which  the  fruit  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  though  some  of  the  groves 
m  Calabria,  in  the  Provinces  of  Messina,  and  of  Catania,  in  Sorrento,  and  an  occasional 
grove  in  the  Province  of  Palermo  are  rented  under  one  or  another  form  of  lease. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  rental  system  was  much  more  common  than  now. 
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The  lemon  groves  of  Italy  are  usually  surrounded  by  high  walls  covered  on  top  with 
broken  glass  or  spikes  and  are  guarded  within  with  dogs  and  guns  to  protect  against 
thievery,  against  the  injury  or  destruction  of  the  trees,  and  against  other  forms  of 
marauding  and  of  violence  to  the  property. 

All  of  the  conditions  surrounding  Sicilian  agriculture  are  simple.  The  labor  is  per- 
formed by  hand.  Modern  agricultural  machinery  is  practically  unknown.  In  a  few 
sections  the  one-handled,  steel-pointed  wooden  plow  is  used  to  turn  the  land,  but  the 
operations  are  all  necessarily  of  a  simple  type  because  they  have  been  developed 
around  hand  labor. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Sicilian  farmer  lives  are  simple.  The  houses  are 
small,  the  floors  are  often  of  dirt.  One  end  of  the  house  may  be  used  for  the  family 
or  for  the  cow  or  burro .  The  packing  of  the  fruit  may  be  done  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
house.  Even  in  the  larger  estate  houses  it  is  a  common  practice  to  stable  the  animals 
on  the  ground  floor  and  to  pack  the  fruit  there  also.  The  food  for  the  animals  is  gener- 
ally grown  in  one  corner  of  the  lemon  grove. 

The  equipment  of  a  Sicilian  lemon  ranch  is  necessarily  of  a  simple  type.  With  no 
machinery  to  house  or  care  for  there  is  practically  no  investment  in  equipment,  except 
for  small  Land  tools,  for  a  few  picking  baskets  and  other  picking  devices;  there  is  no 
investment  in  horses  or  mules,  except  for  those  that  may  be  required  for  some  of  the 
incidental  operations  in  the  grove.  In  Groves  of  10  acres  it  is  not  uncommom  to  find 
a  burro  or  two,  the  only  animals  on  the  place,  with  one  or  more  two-wheeled  carts,  the 
only  vehicles  which  the  peasant  possesses. 

Spraying  or  fumigation  to  control  insect  pests  is  not  often  practiced.  The  low-grade 
lemons  are  converted  into  citrate  of  lime  and  other  by-products.  There  is  no  equip- 
ment on  the  place,  therefore,  for  disease  or  insect  control  appliances.  The  most 
expensive  equipment  is  for  irrigation.  On  many  of  the  places  this  consists  of  a  dug 
well  from  which  the  water  is  raised  by  an  ox  attached  to  a  large  wheel  pump.  On 
other  places  the  water  may  be  raised  by  steam  power  to  a  distributing  tank  and  from 
there  piped  to  the  grove  and  to  adjoining  owners  to  whom  the  surplus  water  is  sold. 
Within  the  grove  the  water  is  led  to  the  head  rows  in  stone  or  cement  troughs  laid 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  in  the  more  modern  places  through  underground  pipes. 

SOIL  IN  WHICH  LEMONS  ARE  GROWN. 

Lemons  are  grown  in  soils  of  all  kinds  in  Italy.  The  most  favorable  soils,  according 
to  Aloi  (Gli  Agrumi,  Milan,  1900)  are  the  loamy  soils,  which  are  rich  in  lime,  with 
silicates  in  proper  proportions.  The  soils  should  be  at  least  3  feet  deep,  friable,  and 
with  a  good  subsoil  that  will  not  hold  water  and  which  are  not  at  the  same  time  too 
permeable. 

The  lemon  orchards  in  Sicily  are  located  on  sandy  soils,  clay  soils,  volcanic  soils,  on 
the  slopes  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  and  on  many  other  soils  of  favorable  mechanical  con- 
dition where  water  for  irrigation  is  available.  The  groves  are  planted  in  the  valleys 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  foothills  a  thousand  feet  or  more  in  elevation.  The  lemons 
grown  on  the  lighter  sandy  soils  are  light  in  color,  of  early  maturity,  and  as  a  rule  of 
poorer  keeping  quality  than  the  fruit  grown  on  the  heavier  lands  higher  up  the  foothills. 

COST  OF  PRODUCING  LEMONS  IN  ITALY. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  lemons  in  Italy  to  mathe- 
matical exactness  on  account  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  fruit  is  produced. 
Only  a  few  growers  keep  a  record  of  their  operations.  On  account  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  operations,  it  is  possible  to  determine  with  as  much  accuracy  as  can  be  applied 
to  an  agricultural  industry  the  time  required  to  perform  the  different  operations  in  the 
groves  and  the  approximate  cost  of  each  operation.  There  are  a  number  of  Italian 
horticultural  authorities  who  have  also  studied  these  questions,  and  their  conclusions 
are  cited  in  the  report  following.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  groves  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction represents  the  wage  of  the  peasant  fanner  and  his  family,  with  an  additional 
cash  outlay  for  fertilizer  and  water. 

Fertilizing  lemon  groves. — The  fertilizing  of  the  lemon  groves  is  one  of  the  most 
important  operations  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  industry.  Some  of  the 
powers  use  no  fertilizer  whatever,  others  use  stable  manure,  others  manure  and  decay- 
ing cactus  plants,  or  manure  gathered  along  the  roadside.  Commercial  fertilizers  are 
used  to  a  limited  extent  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  manure.  Leguminous 
crops  are  also  employed,  while  some  growers  depend  en  the  weeds  that  grow  in  the  soil 
during  the  winter  for  the  supply  of  h  umus.    Animal  manure  from  the  corrals  and  from 
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street  sweepings  is  the  principal  fertilizer  used.  The  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  is 
increasing  on  account  of  the  standard  quality  and  ease  in  handling,  but  the  soils,  being 
naturally  deep  and  rich,  do  not  require  heavy  fertilizing. 

Under  these  conditions  the  value  of  the  manure  varies  widely  and  the  cost  of  deli  verg- 
ing it  to  the  groves  varies  equally.  Usually  the  manure  is  hauled  to  the  grove  in  two- 
wheeled  carte  holding  about  one-half  a  ton.  It  is  carried  into  the  grove  by  men  or  on 
burros  and  is  dug  into  the  soil  in  trenches  under  the  trees  or  into  the  surface  generally. 
The  manure  when  applied  is  used  every  three  or  four  years  on  the  regular  crop  and 
every  two  years  on  light  soils  and  on  the  Verdelli  crop. 

Cott  of  manure. — Itnas  been  determined  by  an  investigation  by  the  American  consul 
at  Palermo,  Mr.  H.  de  Soto  (data  submitted  June  20,  1911)  that  the  growers  use  from 
40  to  70  kilos  (88  to  154  pounds)  of  manure  per  tree  every  three  or  four  years;  that  the 
average  cost  of  the  manure  is  37  cents  per  tree  laid  down  in  the  grove  and  the  average 
cost  of  applying  it  is  28  cents  per  tree,  making  a  total  expense  of  65  cents  per  tree  every 
three  or  four  years,  or  an  annual  cost  varying  from  $26.33  to  $35.10  for  groves  of  162  trees 
per  acre.  A  business  man  and  owner  of  a  20-acre  grove,  who  is  one  of  the  most  inten- 
sive cultivators  in  the  Palermo  district,  states  that  the  manure  costs  on  the  average  14 
lire  ($2,702)  per  ton  laid  down  in  the  grove;  that  an  average  application  is  60  tons  per 
hectare  of  625  trees  every  three  years  (24.28  tons  per  acre),  costing  $162.12;  that  it 
requires  on  the  average  100  days'  labor  at  2}  lire  ($0.4825)  to  apply  the  manure,  costing 
$48.25,  or  a  total  triennial  cost  of  $210.37  for  manure  and  labor  per  hectare,  or  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $28.39  per  acre.  A  grower  and  exporter  of  Palermo,  6  miles  from  the 
city,  who  has  a  50-acre  grove  planted  about  5  meters  apart  each  way,  under  high  culti- 
vation, states  that  the  cost  of  the  manure  laid  down  in  the  orchard  varies  from  $1.05  to 
$2.10  per  ton;  that  he  applies  from  176  to  264$  pounds  per  tree  every  three  years.  At 
an  average  cost  of  $1.57  per  ton  for  the  manure  and  an  average  application  of  220.46 
pounds  per  tree  every  three  years,  the  manure  would  cost  on  the  average  $9.38  per  acre 
of  162  trees  per  year.  Adding  to  this  the  cost  of  application  as  determined  by  Mr.  H. 
de  Soto,  the  annual  cost  of  the  manure  and  the  application  would  be  $25.46  per  acre. 
Marasa  (Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Department  Commerce  and  Labor,  May  20, 
1911)  states  that  the  cost  of  fertilizing  the  groves  in  Sicily  is  $23. 16,  including  the  appli- 
cation of  the  fertilizer.  These  figures  represent  the  cost  of  fertilizing  the  groves  as 
given  by  a  few  of  the  intensive  cultivators  in  the  Palermo  district,  as  determined  by 
the  American  consul  at  Palermo,  by  others,  and  by  the  writer. 

In  a  grove  of  2,000  trees  four  miles  from  Catania,  the  owner  pays  about  3,000  lire 
($579)  for  manure  and  the  labor  of  applying  it  every  three  years  or  at  the  annual  rate 
of  $15.63  per  acre  of  162  trees.  A  grower  and  owner  of  6,000  trees  in  the  Alcantara 
Valley  at  the  foot  of  Etna,  applies  144  kilos  (317 -f- pounds)  of  manure  per  tree  every 
two  years  for  the  Verdelli  crop,  or  at  the  rate  of  158.7  pounds  per  tree  annually,  and 
200  kilos  (441— pounds)  per  tree  every  three  years  to  the  regular  crop,  or  at  the  rate  of 
147  pounds  per  tree  annually.  The  manure  costs  1  lire  ($0,193)  per  150  kilos  laid 
down  in  the  grove.  The  annual  cost  of  the  manure  for  the  Verdelli  crop  is,  therefore, 
$15.05  and  for  the  regular  crop  $13.93.  Adding  to  this  the  cost  of  application  as  deter- 
mined by  Mr.  H.  de  Soto,  the  total  cost  of  manure  and  application  for  the  high-priced 
Verdelli  crop  is  $37.73  and  for  the  regular  crop  $29.05. 

In  a  grove  of  6,000  trees  in  the  Alcantara  Valley,  144  kilos  (317.5  pounds)  of  manure 
are  applied  per  tree  every  three  years,  or  at  the  annual  rate  of  105.8  pounds  per  year. 
The  manure  costs  1.40  lire  per  200  kilos  (441  pounds)  laid  down  in  the  grove  or  at  the 
annual  rate  of  $10.49  per  acre.  Adding  the  cost  of  application  as  determined  by  Mr. 
de  Soto,  the  total  annual  cost  of  manure  and  application  is  $25.61.  Dr.  Savastano, 
the  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Acireale,  and  the  most  widely 
known  citrus  expert  in  Italy,  gives  the  annual  application  of  manure  per  tree  for 
southern  Italy,  at  30  kilograms  (66.1  pounds)  per  tree  (Sguardo  all  agrumicoltura  Ital- 
ians, 1900)  which  is  about  one-third  the  average  given  by  the  better  growers  referred 
to  above. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  cost  of  the  manure  and  the  cost 
of  application  as  given  by  the  better  growers  varies  from  a  minimum  of  $15.47  to  a 
maximum  cost  of  $37.73  per  acre  with  an  average  cost  for  the  better  growers  of  about 
$25.  Savastano  gives  the  average  quantity  of  manure  applied  per  tree  as  not  over 
one-half  to  one-third  the  amount  used  by  the  growers  mentioned.  Using  his  figures 
as  an  average  the  annual  cost  would  vary  from  $8.33  to  $12.50  per  acre. 

Ute  of  commercial  fertilizer. — In  addition  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  manures  com- 
mercial fertilizers  are  coming  into  use  though  their  application  is  not  general  at  the 
present  time.  The  fertilizer  most  used  is  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  it  is  applied  at  the 
rate  of  two  to  four  pounds  per  tree  either  alone  or  mixed  in  smaller  quantities  with 
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manure.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  and  occasionally  a  mixture  of  a 
more  complete  fertilizer  is  used  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three  pounds  per  tree,  every  two 
or  three  years.  Whenever  the  commercial  fertilizers  are  used  the  amount  of  manure 
that  would  have  been  used  if  applied  exclusively  is  cut  down.  It  is  not  possible  to 
give  an  exact  account  of  the  average  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  used  in  citrus  groves 
on  account  of  their  limited  application.  We  can  give  an  idea,  however,  of  the  total 
amount  of  commercial  fertilizers  used  on  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  1911 .  According  to 
figures  furnished  by  Mr.  de  Soto,  the  American  consul  at  Palermo,  1911,  the  average 
quantity  of  the  various  kinds  of  fertilizers  used  in  Sicily  with  prices  for  1911  are  as 
follows: 

Table  XXL— Fertilizers  used  in  Sicily  in  1911. 

9,000  tons,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  at  $56.90  per  ton $512, 100 

2,000  tons,  nitrate  of  soda,  at  $48.13  per  ton 96,260 

75,000  tons,  superphosphate,  at  $12.06  per  ton 904,500' 

1, 512, 860 

In  1909,  according  to  official  figures  (Notizie  Periodiche  di  Statistics  Agraiia,  Ital- 
ian Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce)  there  were  approximately 
85,250  acres  of  citrus  fruits  in  Sicily.  Tnere  were  4,317,158  acres  of  cultivated  crops 
in  Sicily  exclusive  of  natural  meadows,  of  which  1,224,923  acres  were  planted  to  pota- 
toes, beans,  grapes,  tomatoes,  corn,  onions,  melons,  artichokes,  and  citrus  fruits,  all  of 
which  are  cultivated  crops.  The  citrus  fruit  acreage  of  Sicily  forms  6.96  per  cent  of 
this  cultivated  area  and  is  probably  more  highly  cultivated  than  other  areas.  If 
applied  prorata  to  these  cultivated  crops  the  cost  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  Sicily. 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  application  and  laying  the  fertilizer  down  in  the  fields  would 
equal  less  than  $1.25  per  acre. 

Pruning  the  lemon  groves  in  Italy. — The  pruning  of  the  lemon  groves  in  Italy  is  usu- 
ally done  every  two  or  three  yeats.  The  pruning  consists  in  cutting  off  the  sucker 
wood,  the  cross  branches  and  any  others  that  are  needed  to  keep  the  trees  open.  The 
dead  wood  is  generally  taken  out  at  this  general  pruning  though  some  of  the  nest  grow- 
ers remove  the  dead  wood  every  other  year  and  prune  the  trees  every  three  years.  On 
the  Amalfi  coast  where  the  lemons  are  grown  on  trellises  the  pruning  and  tying  of  the 
wood  to  the  trellis  is  usually  done  annually.  On  the  smaller  places  owned  by  peasant 
farmers  the  pruning  is  done  by  the  farmer  or  by  members  of  his  family.    On  the  large 

? laces  it  is  done  either  by  the  regular  labor  on  the  place  or  by  pruning  specialists.    In 
taly  a  man  will  prune  from  five  to  ten  trees  per  day  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
tree,  at  a  cost  of  5  to  15  cents  per  tree. 

In  the  Messina  district  the  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  groves  in  Italy  states  that  it 
costs  on  the  average  about  one-half  lire  (9.7  cents)  to  prune  trees  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
old.  These  trees  are  large  and  produce  from  750  to  2,000  lemons  each  year.  The 
pi  uning  is  done  every  two  years.  The  primers  are  paid  from  60  to  70  cents  a  day  and 
a  man  will  prune  from  six  to  eight  trees  of  the  large  size  and  ten  trees  eight  to  ten  years 
of  age.  This  cost  is  representative  of  the  pruning  costs  on  the  Messina-Catania  coast. 
When  planted  at  the  rate  of  162  trees  per  acre,  the  annual  cost  is  $7.86  per  acre.  In 
the  Alcantara  Valley,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  lemon  producing  districts  in  Sicily, 
and  where  the  trees  are  unusually  large,  the  manager  of  several  groves  gave  the  cost  of 
pruning  the  same  as  that  given  m  the  Messina  district  just  mentioned,  and  this  cost 
was  confirmed  by  other  growers  consulted.  In  the  Palermo  Province  the  groves  are 
small  and  the  pruning  is  done  largely  by  the  owners.  One  of  the  most  intensive  culti- 
vators in  Paleimo,  whose  trees  are  large  and  in  full  bearing  states  that  it  costs  on  the 
average  about  375  lire  ($72.37)  per  hectare  every  three  years  for  the  general  pruning 
and  75  lire  ($14.48)  annually  to  remove  the  dead  wood.  At  this  rate  the  annual  aver- 
age cost  would  be  $38.60  per  hectare.  The  annual  average  cost  per  acre  would  be 
$15.61.  Maraaa  (Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  May  20,  1911),  gives  the  annual  cost  of  pruning  at  $11.58.  Twelve  years  ago 
with  labor  at  1J  lire  per  day  ($0.29+)  Arnao  (La  Cultivazione  Degli  A^rurni)  gave  the 
annual  cost  of  pruning  a  hectare  of  lemon  trees  ten  years  old,  at  50  lire  ($9.65).  At 
this  rate  the  annual  cost  per  acre  would  be  $3.91.  With  labor  at  3}  lire  per  day,  based 
on  Arnao's  figures,  the  annual  cost  per  acre  now  would  be  equal  to  $9.11.  Savastano 
states  that  it  requires  on  the  average  from  twenty  to  thirty  clays  of  labor  per  hectare 
every  three  or  four  yean  to  do  the  pruning  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  annual 
expense  of  pruning  an  acre  of  lemons  at  the  average  rate  of  twenty-five  day's  labor 
per  hectare  every  three  years  is  $2.28  with  wages  at  3)  lire  ($0,675;  per  day.    From 
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reneral  inquiries  made  of  the  growers  in  Monreale,  Ficarazzi,  Calli,  Capaci,  Carini. 
Zucco;and  other  places,  the  annual  expenditure  for  pruning  is  quite  generally  placed 
at  50  lire  per  hectare,  or  at  the  rate  of  $3.91  per  acre.  From  these  general  figures  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  cost  of  pruning  is  widely  variable,  that  it  represents  an  indeterminate 
amount  of  family  labor  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  groves,  and  an  annual  expenditure 
in  money  varying  from  $2.28  to  $15.62  in  groves  in  which  there  may  be  a  cam  outlay. 
The  wood  pruned  from  the  trees  is  carefully  gathered  into  bundles  and  is  Bold  for  fire- 
wood. A  tree  ten  to  fifteen  years  old  will  average  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
pounds  of  firewood  every  three  years.  The  wood  sells  for  about  1  cent  per  ten  pounds, 
making  an  annual  income  from  the  wood,  1  cent  per  tree,  or  at  the  rate  of  $1.62  per 
acre  oil62  trees.  The  value  of  the  wood  often  equals  one-third  of  the  cost  of  pruning. 
This  income  from  the  wood  should  be  deducted  from  the  pruning  cost. 

Cost  of  irrigation. — There  is  a  wider  variation  in  the  cost  of  irrigating  than  in  almost 
any  other  item.  In  a  general  way  the  irrigating  season  begins  about  the  last  of  May 
and  ends  with  the  first  fall  rains  in  October.  The  beginning  or  ending  of  the  period 
may  vary  a  month  or  so  in  each  direction,  depending  on  the  season.  The  trees  are 
irrigated  about  every  two  weeks,  the  number  of  irrigations  generally  varying  from 
seven  to  nine  during  the  season .  Occasionally  the  number  of  irrigations  may  equal  ten 
or  twelve  and  sometimes  it  drops  to  six  or  eight.  The  water  is  derived  from  the  rivers, 
from  artesian  wells  or  from  dug  wells  to  which  are  attached  steam  or  electric  pumps, 
or  the  very  common  wheel  pumps  which  are  operated  by  an  ox  or  mule.  The  cost  of 
water  depends  on  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  developed  and  on  the  amount  of 
water  used.  In  many  of  the  groves  the  land  has  water  rights  attached  to  it,  which 
have  been  handed  down  for  generations.  There  are  many  of  these  water  rights  in  the 
Province  of  Palermo,  these  concessions  being  found,  according  to  Arnao  (loc.  cit.),  at 
Monreale,  Bagheria,  and  other  places.  Under  these  conditions  the  water  costs  the  land- 
owner practically  nothing  except  the  upkeep  of  the  canals.  All  through  the  lemon- 
grove  districts  in  Sicily  are  found  wells  on  the  growers'  places  which  are  operated  by 
an  ox  or  mule,  and  from  which  the  water,  according  to  Marenghi  (Inchiesta  Parlia- 
mentare  Sulle  Conditione  dei  Contadini,  Vol.  V,  Pt.  II,  1909),  costs  from  3  to  5  cen- 
times per  cubic  meter.  If  the  grower  used  water  at  the  rate  of  1,680  cubic  meters 
(which  is  the  amount  assumed  for  citrus  groves  by  Marasa,  loc.  cit.)  per  acre  per  year, 
the  cost  would  vary  from  $9.72  to  $16.21  per  acre. 

A  prominent  grower  and  business  man  in  Palermo  states  that  it  requires  500  cubic 
meters  of  water  per  hectare  on  loamy  land  for  each  irrigation,  or  3,500  cubic  meters  for 
seven  irrigations,  and  4,500  for  nine  irrigations.  On  the  acre  basis  this  equals  1,417 
and  1,822  cubic  meters  per  acre.  He  states  that  the  irrigation  is  done  every  15  days. 
The  irrigating  water  in  this  Province  is  obtained  largely  from  wells  on  the  owners1 

S  laces  or  from  wells  from  which  the  water  is  raised  to  high  reservoirs  and  from  them 
retributed  to  the  groves  below.  They  are  operated  by  animal  power,  steam,  and  occa- 
sionally by  electricity.  During  the  last  20  years  there  has  been  an  active  develop- 
ment of  underground  waters  in  the  Palermo  Province,  and  many  wells  have  been  due 
with  steam  plants  attached.  The  water  from  these  wells  may  have  been  developed 
by  a  lemon  grower  or  other  landowner  who  sells  the  surplus  water,  or  they  may  be 
primarily  developed  by  those  who  sell  all  of  the  water  to  the  growers.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  these  in  the  Province  of  Palermo.  According  to  Arnao  (loc.  cit.)  the 
cost  of  irrigating  water  varies  from  a  minimum  of  4  to  a  maximum  of  10  centimes  per 
cubic  meter.  Assuming  that  the  grower  uses  1,680  cubic  meters  per  acre  per  year, 
the  variation  in  the  cost  of  the  water  would  range  from  $12.97  to  $32.42  per  acre. 
According  to  Marasa  (loc.  cit.),  the  cost  of  the  water  is  $32.42  per  acre,  Marasa  using 
the  maximum  cost  as  given  by  Arnao  as  the  general  water  cost  for  all  groves.  Accord- 
ing to  a  number  of  inquiries  made  by  the  writer,  the  maximum  cost  of  water  in  the 
Palermo  district  seems  to  be  about  $30  to  $35  per  acre,  while  the  minim vm  runs  down 
to  a  nominal  figure  to  cover  the  upkeep  of  the  canals. 

In  the  Messina  Province,  from  Messina  to  Girardini,  are  to  be  found  the  most  modern 
systems  of  irrigation  in  Sicily.  Formerly  every  grower  had  his  own  well  in  which 
were  placed  the  water  swings  or  pumps  for  raising  the  water.  Many  of  these  private 
wells  exist  at  present,  but  in  recent  years  the  Italian  Government  has  granted  con- 
cessions to  develop  subterranean  galleries  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  all  of  the  river 
waters  in  Italy  being  under  Government  control.  These  river  beds  are  dry  in  the 
summer,  but  like  the  rivers  of  the  western  United  States  have  subterranean  streams. 
From  these  galleries  the  water  is  led  out  by  gravity  or  is  raised  by  power  and  is  sold  by 
the  associations  which  develop  it  or  is  used  cooperatively  by  the  growers.  More  than 
100  concessions  to  construct  these  galleries  have  been  granted  by  the  Government  in 
the  Province  of  Messina,  and  43  have  been  constructed  in  the  Province  between  1893 
and  1910  (Lorenzoni,  loc.  cit.).    The  water  from  these  galleries  is  gradually  replacing 
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ine  cruder  methods  that  formerly  existed.  According  to  data  furnished  in  May,  1911, 
by  Mr.  P.  Interdonato,  an  irrigation  engineer  in  Messina,  who  has  constructed  and  who 
operates  some  of  these  galleries,  the  annual  cost  of  irrigating  water  per  acre  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  $15.    Under  some  conditions  it  may  run  as  low  as  $12  per  acre 

In  the  Alcantara  Valley  the  water  is  derived  largely  from  the  Alcantara  River  and 
from  the  individual  wells  in  the  groves.  The  cost  of  the  water  to  some  of  the  groves, 
which  have  water  rights  attached  to  the  land,  is  practically  nothing.  In  one  grove 
of  1,500  trees  in  the  Alcantara  Valley,  the  total  cost  in  1911  was  |2.70,  or  about  30 
cents  per  acre.  In  the  Catania  Province  the  growers  depend  on  the  latent  waters  of 
springs,  wells,  and  on  water  from  the  canal  systems.  In  the  surroundings  of  Catania, 
the  water  is  raised  from  wells  largely  with  steam  or  ox  pumps.  In  Scoraia  township, 
according  to  Arnao  (loc.  cit.)  the  value  of  water  is  estimated  at  5  centimes  per  cubic 
meter  or  at  the  rate  of  $16.21  per  acre  when  1,680  cubic  meters  per  acre  are  used  in 
irrigating.  In  the  Centuripe  township  the  water  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  50  lire  per 
hectare  ($3.90  per  acre)  during  the  summer  months. 

From  these  general  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  irrigating  water  may  cost  the 
grower  from  a  nominal  charge  of  a  few  cents  per  acre  for  the  upkeep  of  the  canals 
where  the  water  is  attached  to  the  land  to  a  maximum  of  $35  per  acre  when  the  water 
has  to  be  purchased  at  the  highest  prices.  Where  the  cost  of  water  is  10  centimes 
per  cubic  meter  this  means  that  the  grower  who  purchases  the  water  has  to  pay  this 
price  for  it,  but  it  does  not  represent  the  cost  of  water  to  the  very  large  number  of 
places  which  are  equipped  with  their  own  wells  and  which  are  fully  supplied  before 
the  surplus  is  sold  to  adjoining  groves. 

The  cost  of  applying  the  water  to  the  land,  i.e.,  the  labor  of  distributing  it,  represents 
according  to  Marasa  (loc.  cit.)  four  days'  labor  per  acre  per  year,  or  at  the  rate  of  $2 

E»r  acre.    According  to  the  statement  of  a  prominent  grower  and  business  man  the 
bor  of  distributing  the  water  is  equivalent  to  about  one-half  day  for  irrigation,  or 
from  three  and  one-half  to  four  days  per  season,  or  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  acre. 

Hoeing  the  land. — The  lemon  growers  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily  cultivate  the  land 
almost  exclusively  by  hand.  The  better  growers  usually  hoe  the  land  three  times  a 
year.  The  first  hoeing  is  usually  done  in  March  and  the  land  is  stirred  3  or  4  inches 
deep .  The  second  hoeing  is  done  in  April  or  May  when  the  land  is  arranged  in  furrows 
and  basins  for  irrigation;  the  third  hoeing  is  done  early  in  the  summer.  On  some  of 
the  best  places  one  or  two  light  hoeings  are  done  in  September  and  October  to  kill  the 
weeds.  On  many  of  the  places  only  two  hoeingB  are  made  altogether.  As  a  result  of 
general  inquiry  and  from  data  derived  from  published  records,  a  laborer  will  cover 
an  acre  of  ground  in  12  to  22  days,  when  the  land  is  hoed  in  March;  the  arrangement 
of  the  irrigation  furrows  will  require  from  8  to  20  days  of  labor;  the  hoeing  and  weeding 
in  the  summer  vane*  from  5  to  15  days  of  labor,  depending  on  the  depth  of  hoeing  at 
that  time,  making  a  variation  of  25  to  57  days  of  labor  per  acre  per  year,  while  the 
summer  weeding  if  done  will  require  from  5  to  8  days'  total.  The  wages  of  labor  for 
this  kind  of  work  is  2.50  lire  (48^  cents)  per  day  in  the  Palermo  Province  and  from 
2  to  2.50  lire  (38.6  to  48}  cents)  m  other  lemon-growing  Provinces. 

The  data  following  illustrates  the  amount  of  labor  used  in  the  cultivation  and  hoeing 
in  some  of  the  finest  lemon  groves:  One  of  the  most  intensive  cultivators  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Palermo  states  that  the  three  principal  hoeings  require  on  the  average  130 
days  of  labor  per  hectare  of  625  trees,  or  an  equivalent  of  52.6  days  of  labor  per  acre 
per  year.  Figured  at  the  rate  of  2\  lire  per  day  the  total  cost  per  acre  would  be 
equal  to  $25.38.  Marasa  (Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  May  20,  1911)  states  that  the  three  hoeings  require  42  days  of  labor 
per  acre  per  year  or  a  total  annual  expenditure  of  $20.16  per  acre.  Prof.  Aloi 
(quoted  in  Cultivazione  Mallatti  e  Commercio  Degli  Agrumi,  viscio.  1900)  gives  140 
days  of  labor  as  the  total  amount  expended  per  hectare  per  year  in  noeing  tne  land, 
or  at  the  rate  of  56.7  days'  labor  per  year,  which  would  make  the  cost  per  acre  vary 
from  $21.87  to  $27.33  with  labor  paid  2  and  2\  lire  per  day.  Dr.  Savastano  (Sguardo 
air  Agrumi  Cultura  Italians,  1900)  gives  130  days  as  the  total  labor  required  for  hoeing 
1  hectare  of  lemon  groves  in  full  bearing  in  southern  Italy,  including  Sicily,  or  at 
the  rate  of  52.6  days  of  labor  per  acre  per  year.  The  cost  would  vary  from  $20.31  to 
$25.38  at  the  rate  of  wages  given  above.  Dr.  Arnao  (La  Cultivazione  Degli  Agrumi, 
1899)  gives  145  days  as  the  total  labor  of  hoeing  the  land,  laying  out  the  ditches  for 
irrigation,  and  summer  weeding  per  hectare,  or  at  the  rate  of  58.7  days  per  acre  per  year. 
The  annual  cost  per  acre  would  vary  from  $22.65  to  $28.31  at  the  rate  of  wage  given 
above.  The  cost  of  hoeing  may  therefore  vary  from  $20.16  per  acre,  the  prevailing 
present  cost  as  given  by  Marasa,  to  a  maximum  of  $28.31. 

Fumigation  and  tpraying.— There  is  no  expense  attached  to  the  fumigation  or  spray- 
ing of  tne  lemon  groves  in  Italy,  except  among  a  few  unusual  growers.    Most  of  tas 
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acale  and  other  insects  that  attack  citrus  fruits  are  present  in  the  Italian  groves,  but 
instead  of  combating  these  pests,  the  Italians  allow  them  to  spread,  converting  the 
fruit  that  is  affected  too  badly  for  export  into  citrate  of  lime,  lemon  oil,  and  other  by- 
products. 

According  to  Dr.  C.  L.  Maria  tt,  Assistant  Chief,  Bureau  of  Entomology  (Corre- 
spondence, June  19, 1911),  the  most  important  citrus  pests  in  Italy  are  the  purple  scale 
(Nytalaspis  citricola),  the  soft  scale  (Lecanium  hesperidum),  the  mealy  bug  (Dacty- 
lopiuscitri,  now  called  Pseudo-coccuscitri),  and  the  oleander  scale  (AspidiotushederBe). 
The  black  scale,  which  is  so  destructive  in  California  and  according  to  Dr.  Marlatt  is 
widespread  in  Italy,  is  not  there  an  important  citrus  pest.  Two  new  pernicious  scale 
insects  reported  from  Sicily  are  the  Aonidiella  aurantii,  which  is  the  red  scale  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Chrysomphalus  dictyospermi. 

The  Italian  Government  has  recently  established  an  experiment  station  at  Acireale, 
under  the  direction  of  the  noted  pathologist,  Dr.  Savastano,  where  methods  of  fighting 
insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases  and  the  cultural  troubles  of  the  citrus  industry  are 
under  investigation. 

Frost  protection. — The  Italian  grower,  as  a  rule  in  the  sections  where  lemons  are 
exported:  to  the  United  States,  makes  no  provision  against  damage  from  frost.  Fire- 
potB,  briquets,  and  other  smudge  and  heat  devices,  such  as  are  used  in  California, 
are  not  known  in  Italy.  No  attempt  is  made  in  Sicily  to  protect  against  cold  weather. 
At  Sorrento  and  along  the  Amain  drive,  from  which  a  few  high-priced  summer  lemons 
are  shipped  to  the  United  States,  many  of  the  trees  which  are  grown  on  terraces  are 
trained  on  overhead  trellises.  Tnese  trellises  are  covered  with  mats  in  the  winter 
for  frost  and  storm  protection.  These  places  are  very  small,  the  conditions  artificial, 
the  labor  is  principally  performed  by  the  family  and  no  effort  will  be  made  to  give 
the  operating  costs.  They  are  impossible  to  reduce  to  a  unit  basis  under  these  con- 
ditions. In  Sicily  frost  damage  occurs  occasionally  just  at  is  does  in  the  United 
States  and  wind  often  injures  the  crops  as  it  does  in  California,  but  the  Sicilian  has 
this  advantage  that  he  can  always  convert  the  wind-damaged  fruit  into  by-products, 
while  to  the  California  grower  this  type  of  fruit  is  a  complete  loss. 

TOTAL  COST  OP  PRODUCTION  AS  GIVEN  BY  INDIVIDUAL  GROWERS. 

There  are  some  growers  who  can  not  separate  the  different  items  of  production,  but 
who  can  tell  what  it  costs  to  care  for  the  trees. 

In  the  Palermo  district  the  writer  found  it  said  frequently  among  producers  who 
hired  all  the  labor  that  the  annual  cultural  cost  up  to  the  time  of  harvesting  vary  from 
1J  to  2  lire  per  tree,  or  at  the  rate  of  $46.89  to  $97.61  per  acre  when  planted  at  the  rate 
of  253  (4  meters),  or  162  (5  meters)  trees  per  acre,  with  an  average  of  300  boxes  per 
acre  the  cost  per  box  varies  from  $0,156  to  $0,325  per  box. 

A  grower  in  the  Alcantara  Valley  with  6,000  trees  in  full  bearing  pays  on  the  average 
2  lire  (38.6  cents)  for  the  entire  care  of  the  grove  up  to  the  time  of  harvesting.  There 
are  on  the  average  175  trees  per  acre  in  this  plantation.  The  total  cost  of  production  is 
167.55  per  acre.  The  yield  m  1910  was  5,000,000  lemons,  or  at  the  rate  of  405  boxes  per 
acre,  costing  for  production  $0,167  per  box  of  360  lemons. 

A  grove  of  1,500  large  trees  in  full  bearing  in  the  Alcantara  Valley  costs  up  to  the 
time  of  harvesting  2  lire  (38.6  cents)  per  tree  for  the  annual  cultural  expenses.  The  trees 
are  planted  at  the  rate  of  190  per  acre,  making  a  total  cost  of  $73.34  per  acre.  The  yield 
in  1910  averaged  666  lemons  per  tree,  or  352  boxes  of  360  lemons  per  acre.  The  average 
cost  of  production  was  therefore,  $0,208  per  box. 

Marasa  (loc.  cit.)  figures  that  it  costs  62  cents  per  tree  for  all  cultural  expenses,  this 
figure  including  the  maximum  charge  for  water  and  an  assumed  maximum  charge  for 
superintendence,  making  a  cost  of  $111.84  per  acre  of  170  trees,  and  a  cultural  cost  of 
production  of  270  boxes  of  41.4  cents  per  box,  exclusive  of  taxes,  or  45.7  cents  per  box 
when  a  tax  estimate  of  $11.58  per  acre  is  included. 

According  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  (Bureau  of  Economic 
and  Social  Intelligence,  February,  1911,  p.  218),  the  cultivation  expenses  of  lemon 
groves  in  the  Province  of  Messina  vary  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  gross  product,  the 
average  varying  from  700  to  800  francs  per  year,  or  an  equivalent  of  $54.65  to  $62.50 
per  acre.  The  number  of  trees  varies  from  400  to  600  per  hectare,  making  an  average  of 
203  trees  per  acre.  The  average  yield  is  500  lemons  per  tree  making  282  boxes  of  360 
lemons  per  acre,  costing  for  production  from  $0,194  to  $0,222  per  box. 

According  to  the  Italian  minister  of  agriculture  (Abstract  Sulla  Determinazione  del 
Frezzo  Hinimo  del  Citrato  di  Calcio,  1910-11,  Bolletino  officiate  del  Ministero  di 
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Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commercio  Anno  IX,  vol.  1,  aerie  C,  p.  8),  as  determined  by 
the  Royal  Commission  charged  with  fixing  the  minimum  price  which  the  Government 
guarantees  the  producer  for  citrate  of  lime,  the  cost  of  producing  1,000  lemons,  as  de- 
termined by  an  inquiry  among  the  growers  in  Palermo,  Messina,  Syracuse,  and  Catania, 
varies  from  a  minimum  of  3.25  lire  to  a  maximum  of  5  lire  equivalent  to  10.200  to 
$0,322  per  box,  on  an  average  basis  of  three  boxes  per  1,000  lemons. 

Dr.  Cheney  (Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Oct.  31, 1906),  quoting  from  one  of 
the  highest  authorities,  gives  a  total  cultural  cost  of  $92.84  per  hectare  of  400  trees,  or 
$37.60  per  acre  of  162  trees.  The  average  production  was  800  lemons  per  tree,  or  360 
boxes  per  acre,  making  a  cost  of  production  of  $0,104  per  box. 

SUMMARY  OF  COST  OF  PRODUCING  LEMONS  IN  GROVES  OF  ITALY. 

From  the  foregoing  data  it  appears  that  the  variations  in  the  cost  of  producing 
in  Italy  per  acre  may  be  as  follows: 

Tablr  XXII. — Variations  in  the  cost  of  producing  lemons  in  Italy. 


Fertilizer 

Pruning 

Irrigation 

Water  distribution 

Hoeing,  including  making  of  irrigation  ditches . . 
Superintendence 

one-third  cost  of  pruning  received  for  wood 


Minimum 


$15.47 

2.28 

.30 

1.7* 

20.10 
5.66 


45.52 
.70 


44.70 


MyHim|m:. 


$37.73 
16.02 
36.00 
2-00 
28.31 
19.  SO 


137.00 
5.20 


132.70 


The  cultural  costs  on  the  better  groves  appear  to  vary  from  $65  to  $100  per  acre, 
and  the  yields  from  250  to  350  boxes  per  acre,  making  the  cost  per  box  vary  from  $0,186 
to  $0,400  per  box.  In  the  Alcantara  Valley  the  cost  varied  from  $0.15  to  $0,208  per 
box;  in  the  Province  of  Messina,  according  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
from  $0,194  to  $0,222  per  box;  in  Palermo,  Messina,  Syracuse,  and  Catania,  according 
to  the  Italian  minister  of  agriculture,  from  $0,209  to  $0,322  per  box.  According  to 
Dr.  Cheney,  the  cost  per  box,  based  on  one  of  the  highest  authorities,  is  $0,104,  and 
according  to  Marasa  (loc.  cit.),  whose  statement  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  im- 
porters of  lemons  in  New  York  to  be  used  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  duty  on  lemons, 
$0,414  without  taxes  and  $0,457  with  taxes. 

The  average  cost  of  the  cultural  expenses,  including  taxes,  would  probably  not 
exceed  $0.30  per  box,  while  it  might  reach  40  to  45  cents  per  box  as  a  maximum  cost. 
This  means  that  it  costs  on  the  average  $90  per  acre  to  produce  300  boxes  of  lemons, 
which  the  foregoing  data  ehow  to  be  conservatively  stated. 

C08T  OP  HANDLING   ITALIAN  LEMONS. 

The  lemon  crop  is  picked  by  the  growers,  by  the  broker,  or  by  the  exporter  who 
purchases  the  fruit  through  the  broker.  The  winter  crop  is  harvested  from  November 
to  June  and  the  Verdelli  crop  in  the  summer.  A  grove  is  harvested  on  the  average 
four  times  during  a  season. 

The  picking  is  done  by  men  or  women,  by  breaking  off  the  stems  of  the  fruit.  The 
fruit  is  then  carried  to  a  phed  in  the  orchard  by  men  or  boys,  where  the  steins  are  cut 
close  by  women,  men,  or  boys.  The  lemons  are  then  superficially  graded,  usually 
by  women,  the  oy-product  fruit  being  removed  and  taken  to  the  factory,  the  better 
fruit  going  into  two  grades  and  two  sizes.  If  it  has  to  be  hauled  some  distance  to  the 
packinghouse  of  the  buver,  the  lemons  are  wrapped  in  paper  and  are  packed  in  boxes, 
otherwise  they  are  packed  unwrapped.  The  fruit  wrappers  are  used  again  on  low 
grade  fruit  shipped  to  Italian  or  other  European  countries.  The  fruit  is  then  hauled  in 
carts  to  the  packing-house  of  the  exporter,  where  it  is  regraded  and  packed  for  export. 
During  the  naul  it  is  estimated  by  the  packers  that  10  per  cent  of  the  fruit  may  be 
bruised.  This  fruit  is  not  lost  but  is  shipped  to  nearby  points  or  is  converted  'into 
by-products. 
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Cost  of  nicking. — There  is  Dot  a  wide  variation  in  the  cost  of  picking,  stemming,  or 
packing  the  fruit  in  a  preliminary  way  in  the  orchards.  A  man  or  woman  will  pick 
about  5,000  to  7,000  lemons  per  day  for  export,  or  the  equivalent  of  15  to  20  packed 
boxes.  He  may  pick  8,000  to  10,000  for  by-products.  In  a  grove  in  the  Palermo 
district,  where  the  operations  were  studied  as  representative  of  tne  district,  the  follow- 
ing labor  picked,  stemmed,  graded,  and  packed  on  the  average  40  boxes  daily. 

Table  XXIII. — The  cost  oj  handling  lemons  in  a  grove  in  Palermo. 

Lire. 
2  pickers  at  3  lire  per  day  (who  also  carried  the  fruit  to  the  packing  house  after 

stemming) ." " 6.00 

lstemmerat31ireperday 3.00 

2  boys  to  carry  baskets  to  stemmer  and  help  stem  the  fruit  at  1}  lire  per  day 3. 00 

2  women  to  grade  and  wrap  fruit  at  1}  lire  per  day 3. 00 

2  men  to  pack  and  nail  boxes  at  4  lire  per  day 8. 00 

1  boy  helper  in  packinghouse  at  2\  lire  per  day 2. 50 

Total {l-"g^ 

Hie  cost  per  box  in  this  grove  was  12.3  cents;  5.8  cents  for  picking,  stemming,  and 
delivering  to  packing  house  and  6.5  cents  for  the  grading,  wrapping,  and  placing  in 
the  box.  A  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  that  is  delivered  to  tne  packing  house  is 
unwrapped.  In  the  groves  on  the  level  land  the  costs  of  nicking,  sorting^  packing, 
is  often  cut  down  2  cents  a  box.  In  groves  where  the  conditions  of  labor  are  still  more 
difficult  the  cost  may  be  raised  a  cent  or  two  per  box  above  the  figures  given.  Marasa 
(lor.  cit.)  gives  the  total  cost  of  picking,  stemming,  and  storing  at  11  cents,  and  the 
sorting,  wrapping,  and  placing  in  the  box  at  5  cents,  a  total  of  16  cents.  In  many  of 
the  groves  the  fruit  is  packed  under  the  trees  and  there  is  no  delivery  of  the  fruit  to 
thegrove  packing  houses. 

Wages  paid  in  picking  fruit. — A  prominent  business  man  and  lemon  grower  furnished 
the  following  data  showing  the  wages  paid  to  the  different  people  concerned  in  the 
picking  of  the  fruit  in  the  Palermo  district,  in  May,  1911 : 

Table  XXIV. — Wages  paid  in  picking  lemons  in  Palermo. 


Foremen  ....-.....-•••••■••••••••• 

Pickers  (men) 

Women  and  boys 

Mm  to  carry  fruit  to  packing  house. 


Lire  per 
day. 


5.00 
2.40-3.00 
1.60-2. 00 
2. 40-3. 00 


Carters  to  haul  the  fruit  to  Palermo,  3  lire  per  load  of  20  boxes,  or  2.0  cents  per  box  for  distances  from  7 
to  19  kilometers  (4^5  to  11.8  mites). 

Cost  of  hauling  fruit  to  packing  house. — The  cost  of  hauling  the  fruit  to  the  packing 
house  in  Palermo  varies  with  the  distance  and  the  method  of  transporting.    In  a  few 

Soves  located  in  the  foot  hills  in  the  Monreale  district,  the  lemons  are  packed  out  to 
e  wagon  road  on  mule  back  at  a  cost  of  about  3  cents  per  box  per  mile.  The  average 
haul  will  not  equal  a  mile  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  crop  is  handled  in  this 
manner. 

According  to  data  furnished  by  Mr.  de  Soto,  the  cost  of  hauling  by  cart  to  Palermo, 
a  distance  of  5  kilometers  (3.10  miles)  varies  from  3  to  4  cents  per  box;  10  kilometers 
(6.21  miles)  5  to  6.75  cents.  On  trips  of  this  distance  a  cart  is  loaded  with  20  to  24 
boxes.  From  Carini  to  Palermo,  a  distance  of  16  to  18  miles,  the  cost  is  about  13  cents 
per  box;  from  Bagheria  about  11  miles  distant,  6  to  8  cents  per  box;  from  Montelepre, 

11  to  12  miles  distant,  9  to  10  cents  per  box.    On  the  long  trips  a  cart  is  loaded  with 

12  to  16  boxes.  The  cost  of  delivery  by  cart  to  I  alermo  varies  from  3  to  13  cents  per 
box.  with  a  possible  average  of  6  to  8  cents  pe  box.  The  carload  rate  from  Santa 
Christine  Gefa  on  the  Messina  line  to  Palermo  i  80  lire  ($15.44)  per  car  of  10,000  to 
11,000  kilos  (22,046  to  24,251  pounds). 
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A  box  of  lemons  in  Italy  is  estimated  at  42  kilos  (92.6  pounds),  making  the  rate  per 
box  5.9  to  6.5  cents  per  box.  Thn  cost  of  unloading  the  car  in  Palermo  varies  from 
2  to  3  lire  (38.6  to  57.9  cents),  or  at  the  rate  of  about  one-sixth  of  a  cent  per  box.  The 
cost  of  hauling  from  the  car  to  the  packing  house  in  Palermo  varies  from  eight-tenths 
to  1  cent  per  box,  making  a  total  cost  of  delivery  of  about  6.8  to  7.6  cents  per  box.  The 
cost  of  delivering  the  fruit  to  the  packing  house  varies  from  3  to  13  cents  where  the 
fruit  is  hauled  out  -of  the  grove  on  muleback,  making  an  average  cost  of  6  to  8  cents 
per  box. 

Packing  of  fruit  for  export — The  final  packing  of  the  fruit  is  done  in  the  packing 
houses  of  the  exporters  in  Palermo,  or  other  ports  of  export.  The  packing  houses  are 
located  in  the  business  part  of  the  cities  near  the  water  front.  The  house  is  frequently 
the  ground  floor  of  a  dwelling;  or  the  box  making  and  repairing,  the  receiving  and 
shipping  rooms,  and  the  packing  room  may  occupv  the  entire  structure.  There  is 
little  equipment  in  an  Italian  packing  house.  All  the  labor  is  performed  by  hand 
and  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  labor  is  performed  by  women  and  children. 
The  only  equipment  of  note  is  the  rows  of  benches  into  which  the  fruit  is  graded  and 
the  baskets  used  in  grading  and  carrying  the  fruit  in  the  packing  house.  The  packing 
operation  consists  in  unpacking  the  fruit  as  it  comes  from  the  groves,  regrading,  wrap- 
ping, packing  the  lemons  into  boxes  and  nailing  on  the  covers  and  hoops.  The 
packed  boxes  are  then  carted  to  the  wharf,  lightered  in  small  boats  to  the  steamer 
which  is  anchored  a  short  distance  away,  and  are  loaded  in  the  vessel  that  carries  them 
to  their  destination. 

In  the  packing  operations,  the  labor  is  usually  divided  into  crews,  consisting  of  one 
foreman,  one  woman  sorter,  three  women  wrappers,  one  boy  to  hand  the  fruit  to  one 
man  packer,  and  one  nailer  to  every  four  packers.  In  one  large  house  where  the  oper- 
ations were  studied  in  detail,  the  wages  paid  in  May,  1911,  were:  Women,  1  lire  each; 
boys,  2  lire;  packers,  4  lire;  nailer,  3$  lire;  and  foreman,  4  lire  per  day. 

The  wages  paid  to  the  different  kinds  of  packing-house  labor  in  Palermo,  1911,  is 
as  follows: 

Table  XXV. — Wages  paid  in  a  packing  house  in  Palermo. 


Per  day. 


Foreman 

Men  packers 

Box  nailers 

Porter  to  carry  fruit  to  nailers,  etc. 

Women  graders  and  wrappers 

Boy  helpers 


I0.80-tl.00 
.70-  .75 
.70-  .80 
.00-  .70 
.90-  .25 
.30-    .» 


The  working  hours  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  11  a.  m.  and  from  12  noon  to  5  p.  m. 

Cost  of  packing  fruit  for  export. — During  1911,  the  exporters  in  Palermo  were  invoicing 
the  costs  of  the  packing  operations  about  as  follows:  Empty  boxes  of  American  sides, 
tops  and  bottoms,  80  centimes  (15.4  cents):  foreign  grown  boxes  85  centimes  (16.4 
cents);  the  cost  of  packing  which  includes  labor  of  all  kinds,  nails,  paper,  tinsel,  etc., 
from  50  to  60  centimes  (9.65  to  11.58  cents),  the  usual  invoice  being  about  55  centimes 
(10.6  cents);  the  transportation  from  the  packing-house  to  the  lighter  from  0.25  to  0.45 
lire  (4.8  to  8.7  cents)  and  the  cost  of  lightering  from  0.04  to  0.32  lire  (8  mills  to  6.2  cents) 
the  usual  lighterage  charge  being  0.10  lire  (1.9  cents).  According  to  the  invoices  of 
the  exporters,  the  average  cost  of  the  packing-house  expenses  from  the  time  the  fruit 
reaches  the  packing  house  till  it  is  placed  on  the  steamer  is  about  35  cents  per  box. 
Some  of  the  exporters  add  insurance  to  the  invoice  amounting  to  about  0.5  centimes 
(9.6  mills).  There  is  a  charge  also  of  13  lire  per  invoice  ($2.51)  made  by  the  consular 
agency,  which  adds  from  a  small  fraction  of  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  or  more  per 
box.  Including  the  consular  invoice,  the  insurance  and  the  packing  and  transporta- 
tion to  the  steamer,  the  cost  per  box  varies  from  36  to  42  cents  per  box,  with  an  occa- 
sional higher  cost  for  fruit  handled  under  unusual  conditions. 

TOTAL  C08T  OF  PRODUCING  AND  HANDLING  LEMON8  IN  ITALY. 

From  the  foregoing  data  it  will  be  seen  that  the  costs  of  producing  lemons  in  Italy 
may  vary  approximately  as  follows: 
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Table  XXVI. — The  average  cost  of  producing  lemon*  in  Italy. 


Cultural  costs  per  box 

Picking,  stemming,  and  delivering  to  packing  house 

Preliminary  grading  and  packing  m  grove 

Dettvery  from  grove  to  packing  House  at  point  of  shipment. 
Packing-house  charges,  loading  on  steamer 

Total  f.  o.  b.  cost  based  on  cost  of  production 


Amount. 


90.15-10.45 

.058- 

.11 

.05- 

.065 

.03- 

.13 

.36- 

.42 

0.648-1.175 


Approx- 
imate 
average. 


10.30 
.084 
.057 
.08 
.39 


0.911 


Based  on  the  cost  of  production,  the  f.  o.  b.  value  of  a  box  of  Italian  lemons  is  approx- 
imately |0.91.  There  is  no  way  in  which  the  cost  of  producing  the  higher  grades  that 
ire  exported  to  foreign  countries  can  be  separated  from  the  average  cost  given  above 
because  all  grades  are  produced  simultaneously  on  the  same  trees,  and  for  at  least  80 
per  cent  of  the  crop  all  grades  are  purchased  from  the  producer  at  the  same  price.  The 
exporters  place  an  f.  o.  b.  value  on  the  fruit  exported,  though  this  value  bears  no  rela- 
tion to  the  cost  of  production  and  may  bear  no  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  fruit  to  the 
exporter,  except  in  such  cases  where  he  purchases  only  the  higher  grades  for  export. 
The  values  of  the  fruit  exported  from  Italy  from  1897  to  1908  as  given  by  the  Italian 
Government  varies  from  $0,515  to  $0,772  per  box  for  the  fruit  to  which  $0.39  per  box 
should  be  added  for  packing  charges  and  loading  on  the  steamer.  The  f.  o.  b.  value, 
i  e.,  the  price  which  the  exporter  is  willing  to  receive,  as  given  by  the  exporters  on 
their  invoices  has  varied  from  1903  to  1911,  from  a  maximum  of  $2.11  per  box  in  1907 
to  a  minimum  of  $1.38  per  box  in  1910  (page  23)  the  year  following  the  passage  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  Act.  Tiie  duty  that  the  exporter  would  have  to  pay  if  all  the  fruit 
arrived  in  sound  condition  based  on  the  average  weight  of  72.9  pounds  per  box  is  $1.09, 
but  the  refunds  for  decay  during  1909  and  1910  were  approximately  10  per  cent  of  'he 
duty  paid,  making  an  actual  duty  paid  of  approximately  $1  per  box.  The  duty 
paid  on  the  boxes  has  not  averaged  over  4  cents  during  the  last  10  years.  The  costs 
that  are  chargeable  against  a  box  of  Italian  lemons  after  arrival  in  New  York,  includ- 
ing the  selling  charges,  are  approximately  as  follows: 

Table  XXVII. — The  charges  against  a  box  of  imported  lemons  on  arrival  in  New  York. 

Average  duty.  73  pounds  per  "box  at  1}  cents  per  pound $1,095 

Duty  on  shook .04 

Wharfage,  after  fifth  day,  one-third  cent  per  box.    Importers  are  required  to  deposit  2  cents 
per  box  with  steamship  companies  to  be  held  for  payment  of  wharfage  charges;  balance  re- 

fanded .003 

Marine  fire  insurance  generally  covers  original  cost  of  fruit  f.  o.  b.  Sicily,  freight,  duty,  and 
profit.    Frotects  the  fruit  15  days  after  arrival;  rate,  not  including  insurance  against  loss 

of  profit  charge,  is  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent;  equals  about .  0075 

ft*"nng  commission — One  per  cent  on  cost  of  fruit  f.  o.  b.  port  of  export;  equals  about .  016 

Auction  charge— Three  per  cent  gross  amount  sales 0. 075-.  08 

Labor  on  dock,  covering  lining  up  of  fruit,  opening  up  of  samples  for  lot,  fixed  charge  per  box . .  .02 

Freight,  la.  5d .344 

Rebate  2d.  on  all  lots  for  tariff  fund .04 

Rebate  3d.  in  addition  all  lots  of  1,000  boxes  or  over .06 


Additional  Brief  on  Lemon  Schedule. 

The  Citrus  Protective  League  herewith  offers  a  reply  to  certain  erroneous  state- 
ments and  conclusions  contained  in  the  brief  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
New  York,  not  heretofore  having  had  opportunity  to  do  so: 

Cost  of  production  in  Italy. — Attention  is  called  to  pages  5  and  6  of  the  brief  of  the 
Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  referring  to  cost  of  proauctiou,  and  attention  is  called 
to  the  apparent  errors  shown  on  these  pages.  The  xrultural  cost  as  stated  is  $96  per 
acre,  which  is  $6  higher  than  is  shown  by  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Powell.  The  pro- 
duction is  there  shown  as  270  boxes  per  acre,  which  is  30  boxes  less  than  shown  by 
Mr.  Powell,  which  results  in  a  per  box  cost  of  35J  cents  against  30  cents  a  box,  shown 
by  Mr.  Powell.  The  picking  cost  is  stated  at  12  cents  a  box,  which  Mr.  Powell  does 
not  give  separately.    The  next  item  of  taxes  is  not  a  cultural  cost,  and  is  not  included 
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in  the  California  cost.  The  next  item  of  superintendence — $20  an  acre — is  not  a 
cultural  cost  and  is  not  given  the  California  costs,  and  can  not  be  correct  in  view  of 
the  character  of  the  industry  in  Italy,  which  is  conceded  to  be  in  the  form  of  small 
gardens  where  the  work  is  done  by  the  owner.  The  next  item  under  the  head  of 
returns  shows  $1.16  per  box.  This  is  not  a  cultural  cost,  but  the  price  at  which  the 
product  is  sold,  which  includes  profits. 

By  turning  to  page  6  it  will  be  observed  that  iustead  of  carrying  the  actual  cost  of 
35 J  per  box  the  selling  price  of  $1.16  per  box  is  assumed  as  the  cost  of  production. 
The  items  of  handling  the  fruit  from  the  orchard  to  the  ship  is  stated  as  first,  grading 
at  grove,  5  cents;  cartage  from  grove  to  warehouse,  8  cents;  repacking  at  ship  port, 
45  cents;  which  makes  a  total  cost  of  handling  from  orchard  to  ship  of  70  cents  per 
box  as  against  the  figure  of  61  cents  shown  by  Mr.  Powell's  investigation,  or  a  total 
cost  of  production  and  handling  to  the  ship  of  $l.05J  against  Mr.  Powell's  figures  of 
91  cents.  The  further  items  given  on  page  6  of  loss  of  culls  in  grading  is  manifestly 
incorrect,  as  the  culls  are  used  in  by-products,  and  are  not  lost.  The  further  items 
in  this  tabulation  refer  to  cost  in  transit  and  in  New  York,  which  are  not  properly 
items  of  production  cost.  According  to  these  figures  when  correctly  stated,  showing 
cost  of  a  dox  of  lemons  in  Sicilian  ports  to  be  $1.05}  as  against  the  cost  in  California 
of  $1.8&rV>  or  a  difference  in  cost  of  73^  cents  per  box,  which  equals  approximately 
1  tent  a  pound.  The  cost  to  the  importer  is  evidently  an  improper  method  of  com- 
parison in  fixing  a  tariff,  for  such  price  includes  the  profits  to  the  grower  and  middle- 
man in  Sicily  not  based  upon  free  competition  but  on  an  arbitrary  price  fixed  by 
governmental  monopoly.  To  assume  such  a  basis  gives  the  foreign  importers  com- 
plete power  to  destroy  a  domestic  industry  and  fix  an  arbitrary  price  to  the  American 
consumer. 

Second.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  recent  disastrous  freeze  in  California  as  a 
reason  why  the  duty  should  be  reduced.  This  is  said  by  the  weather  observers  to  be 
the  first  general  freeze  during  a  period  of  60  years,  and  therefore  can  not  be  taken  to 
be  a  valid  reason  why  the  California  climatic  conditions  are  unsuited  to  a  development 
of  the  industry.  The  effect  of  the  freeze  will  undoubtedly  be  to  discourage  the  pro- 
ducers, and  it  would  not  seem  to  be  good  policy  to  further  add  to  their  discouragement. 
The  effect  of  the  California  product  in  securing  reasonable  prices  to  the  consumer  is 
reflected  in  the  markets  following  this  freeze,  and  shows  what  the  price  of  lemons  would 
be  if  it  were  not  for  the  California  production.  To  show  the  effect  this  freeze  has  on 
lemon  prices,  we  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  Fruitman's  Guide,  January 
18,  page  4,  wherein  it  is  said: 

"The  big  surprise  of  the  week  was  shown  at  the  Sicily  lemon  auction  on  Tuesday. 
All  previous  winter  lemon -price  records  were  smashed.  This  was  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  certainty  that  California  lemons  will  cut  no  figure  in  the  campaign  this  year. 
Not  even  the  oldest  broker  in  the  business  can  recall  a  time  when  lemons  sold  so  hieh 
as  recorded  this  week  in  the  month  of  January.  Everything  was  taken  greedily.  The 
market  opened  about  $1.50  a  box  higher  than  the  last  sale  and  climbed  swiftly  and 
steadily.  The  average  advance  over  the  last  sale  was  more  than  $2  a  box.  In  some 
instances  identical  brands  showed  a  rise  of  more  than  $2.50  a  box.    *    ♦    *" 

Third.  It  was  erroneously  stated  by  a  member  of  this  committee  that  the  wages  paid 
for  picking  California  lemons  was  in  some  instances  as  low  as  $1.25  per  day.  The  mem- 
ber was  doubtless  misinformed  while  in  California,  or  his  informant  neglected  to  Btate 
that  this  wage  included  board,  for  there  are  no  wages  in  the  citrus  industry  as  low  as 
$1 .25  per  day.  Most  women  and  girls  in  packing  houses  receive  from  $2  to  $3  per  day, 
and  thousands  of  women  are  making  a  good  living  amidst  clean  and  pleasant  surround- 
ings and  light  work  who  would  otherwise  have  difficulty  in  maintaining  themselves 
while  the  lowest  wage  paid  field  labor  in  California  is  $1.75  per  day.  The  minimum 
wages  paid  to  white  labor  is  $2  a  day,  and  from  that  to  $2.50  a  day,  and  we  beg  to  sub- 
mit the  following  affidavit  from  growers  who  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  situation. 

A.  F.  Call. 
C.  C.  Tragus. 
H.  B.  Chase. 
G.  Harold  Powell. 

City  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  m: 

A.  F.  Call,  C.  C.  Teague,  H.  B.  Chase,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  any  say,  and  each 
for  himself  says  that  he  is  a  grower  and  shipper  of  lemons  from  California  and  is  a 
large  employer  of  labor  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  labor  conditions  throughout 
the  citrus  belt  of  California;  that  the  lowest  wage  paid  to  field  labor,  including  picking, 
is  $1 .75  per  day ;  that  the  ordinary  wage  paid  to  American  white  labor  is  f  rom$2  to  $2.50 
per  day.    That  Oriental  and  Mexican  labor  commands  a  less  price  than  white  labor; 
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that  the  price  of  white  labor  has  advanced  during  the  last  four  years;  that  the  wages 
paid  to  women  in  packing  houses  has  advanced  during  the  last  four  years;  that  this 
advance  has  been  sufficient  to  give  to  American  labor,  both  men  and  women  engaged 
in  the  citrus  production  in  California,  its  share  of  the  increased  tariff  granted  by 
Congress  under  the  Payne- Aid  rich  bill. 

A.  F.  Call. 

C.  C.  Teague. 

H.  B.  Chase. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  21st  day  of  January,  1913. 

[seal.]  Arthur  J.  Wand,  Notary  Public. 

MEMORIAL  OF  THE  ITALIAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  IN 

NEW  YORK. 

To  the  honorable  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  chamber  of  commerce,  in  accordance  with  recommendations  heretofore  made 
on  the  revision  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909,  desires  to  submit  to  your  committee 
the  following  statements  in  reference  to  the  present  duty  on  lemons  and  the  necessity 
of  placing  them  on  the  free  list: 

Lemons,  in  their  manifold  uses,  are  generally  recognized  as  an  indispensable  house- 
hold necessity,  necessary  to  health  and  comfortable  existence.  The  juice  of  the 
lemon  is  highly  refreshing  and  antiscorbutic,  and  the  basis  of  many  thirst-quenching 
beverages,  for  there  is  nothing  that  surpasses  a  lemonade  made  with  the  actual  fruit 
and  not  from  many  wily  substitutes  often  imposed  upon  consumers. 

The  salutary  virtues  of  the  juice  of  this  fruit,  especially  in  warm  weather  and  warm 
climates,  are  universally  recognized. 

Owing  to  the  importance  that  the  consumption  of  this  fruit  has  acquired  in  all 
civilized  countries  many  of  them  admit  it  free  of  duty,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  easy 
reach  of  the  consumer.  This  is  the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Switzerland,  Servia,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and,  right  at  our  doors, 
Canada,  while  in  the  countries  where  lemons  are  subject  to  duty  the  rate  imposed  is 
generally  either  only  a  nominal  rate,  as  in  the  case  of  Rou mania  (10  cents  per  220 
pounds),  or  a  small  rate,  as  in  the  case  of  France  and  Bulgaria,  where  it  is  less  than 
one-half  cent  per  pound. 

It  is  only  the  United  States  which  maintains  on  this  commodity  the  highest  tariff 
of  any  nation— 1}  cents  per  pound,  plus  the  duty  on  snooks,  taxing  lemons  at  $1 .18  per 
box,  or  one-third  of  1  cent  per  lemon,  as  if  lemons  were  a  luxury  and  not  a  necessity. 

The  most  important  source  of  supply  for  this  commodity  is  Italy,  or  to  be  more  pre- 
cise, Sicily. 

The  exportation  of  lemons  from  Italy  is  the  object  of  a  world-wide  commerce,  which 
has  almost  steadily  increased  during  the  last  decade  with  all  countries  except  the 
United  States. 

The  consumption  of  lemons  in  the  United  States  is  supplied  from  two  sources: 
Italy,  with  boxes,  1,711,500  in  1912,  against  2,485,500  supplied  in  1907,  and  California, 
which  shipped  last  year  2,003,000  boxes,  against  1,097,300  in  1907.  Roughly  speaking, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  annual  consumption  of  lemons  in  the  United  States  averages 
about  4,000,000  boxes,  one-half  of  which  are  supplied  by  California  and  the  other  half 
by  Italy. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  notwithstanding  the  conditions  regarding  the  supply  of 
the  consumption  in  the  United  States,  Sicily  remains  the  dominant  factor  in  the  lemon 
supply  of  the  world's  markets.  This  is  an  important  condition  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
great  variation  in  prices  caused  by  competition  on  all  the  markets  throughout  the 
world  requiring  this  fruit. 

The  setting  out  of  new  groves  proceeds  in  California  remarkably  slow,  and,  judging 
for  the  future  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  it  would  require,  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  at  least  another  15  years  for  California  to  produce  this  commodity 
in  a  quantity  approaching  the  requirements  of  domestic  demand.  Meanwhile,  she 
would  have  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  continue  to  pay  the  exorbitant  duty 
of  $1.18  per  box,  and  cause  them  to  pay  the  high  prices  stimulated  by  the  high  tariff, 
as  foreign  competition  will  be  nullified. 

The  anxiety  of  California  to  secure  the  continuation  of  the  supply  of  this  commodity 
grown  in  this  country,  which  was  one  of  the  pleas  by  which  she  od tamed,  and  endeavors 
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to  maintain,  the  present  exorbitant  rate  on  lemons,  is  not  entirely  disinterested,  and 
is  wholly  misplaced,  considering  that  while  California  could  not,  even  in  15  yean 
from  now,  place  herself  in  a  position  to  supply  the  needs  of  domestic  consumption, 
she  intentionally  overlooks  the  fact  that  Sicily  can  far  better  secure  the  continuation 
of  the  supply  than  could  California,  as  shown  from  the  present  status  of  the  lemon 
industry  in  that  State. 

Allowing  for  the  greater  supply  required  through  the  increase  of  population  and  for 
eventual  shortage  of  crops  or  loss  by  frost,  an  eventuality  anything  but  rare  in  that 
State,  as  witnessed  even  recently  by  the  loss  of  most  of  the  1913  crop,  it  may  be  assumed 
with  reasonable  certainty  that  California  would  not  in  15  years  from  now  be  able  to 
wholly  supply  the  requirements  of  domestic  consumption.  Even  allowing  the 
hypothesis  tnat  she  were  able  to  do  so  in  a  somewhat  longer  period,  say  in  20  or  25  years, 
would  it  be  advisable  to  hand  bver  to  the  interests  of  a  small  section  of  one  State  the 
entire  control  of  the  market  of  this  commodity,  and  to  deprive  the  consumer  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  foreign  supply,  both  in  quality  and  price? 

The  notable  increase  of  duty  on  lemons  was  secured  by  California  at  the  last  revision 
of  the  tariff,  through  incorrect  information  regarding  the  lemon  industry  in  Italy, 
information  that  was  at  that  time  at  least  10  years  old.  Conditions  had  notably 
changed  during  that  lapse  of  time. 

Lemon  growing  in  Sicily  has  become  much  more  expensive,  through  many  reasons. 
The  cost  of  labor  has  almost  doubled  itself,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  chambers  of 
labor,  not  only  in  raising  wages,  but  also  in  reducing  the  hours.  Emigration,  besides 
increasing  the  cost  of  labor,  has  developed  a  scarcity. 

The  groves  are  old,  and  the  land  has  been  exhausted  through  continuous  cropping 
under  the  same  culture,  so  that  heavy  fertilization  is  required,  which  increases  not- 
ably the  cost  of  production,  and  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  returns.  The  old  trees  are 
more  liable  to  disease,  requiring  the  application  of  fungicides,  which  further  adds  to 
the  cost  of  production,  wnile  production  is  gradually  reduced  after  a  certain  age  is 
reached. 

The  long  and  hot  summers,  with  no  rainfall  to  speak  of,  render  irrigation  indispen- 
sable, and  water  has  to  be  supplied  to  the  trees  every  15  days  from  May  to  Octooer. 
Few  are  the  groves,  located  in  valleys,  which  enjoy  the  benefit  of  cheap  water  from  the 
old  wells;  the  greatest  number  are  located  on  plains,  or  on  hillsides,  where  expensive 
work  of  pi  pine;  for  the  distribution  of  water  ana  for  drilling  deep  wells  (sometimes  even 
200  feet  deepj  is  required,  together  with  machinery  for  raising  the  water. 

The  yield  from  the  oldest  groves,  as  well  as  from  those  planted  in  heavy  soils,  has 
diminished. 

Many  of  the  groves  are  not  provided  with  roads,  and  transportation  has  to  be  done 
by  means  of  loading  on  the  back  of  mules  for  all  materials  handled,  from  fertilizers  to 
fruit. 

The  groves  are  often  damaged  by  heavy  winds,  which  throw  down  the  fruit,  and 
turn  into  a  lose  what  would  otherwise  be  a  profit. 

Heavy  taxation,  national,  provincial,  and  municipal,  which  hangs  as  a  millstone 
about  the  necks  of  the  growers,  reduces  further  the  profits  of  this  culture,  which  used 
to  be  more  remunerative  in  the  past. 

The  cost  of  land  varies  considerably,  according  to  location  and  irrigation  advantages, 
being  estimated  at  about  $400  per  acre,  unplanted. 

The  cost  of  setting  out  the  groves,  working  the  land,  raising  the  trees',  and  keeping 
up  cultivation  to  bring  the  grove  to  normal  production  is  estimated  at  $800  per  acre 
and  more  for  groves  located  on  the  hillsides,  which  require  masonry  work  to  terrace 
the  land  and  piping  to  distribute  the  water. 

An  acre  of  lemon  grove  contains  from  170  to  180  trees,  and  the  cost  of  hoeing,  fer- 
tilization, irrigation,  and  pruning  averages  yearly  about  $96  per  acre. 

Picking  the  fruit  costs  about  12  cents  per  box,  and  as  the  average  yield  per  acre 
is  270  boxes,  40  per  cent  of  which  is  suitable  for  exportation  to  America,  selling 
on  the  tree  on  the  average  at  about  $1.16  per  box,  the  account  of  outlays  and  income 
will  be  as  follows: 

Outlay $. 

Cultural  expenses $96. 00 

Picking  of  270  boxes,  at  12  cents 32. 40 

Taxes 12. 00 

S  uperintendence 20. 00 

160.40 
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Returns. 

108  boxes,  at  $1.16 $125.28 

108  boxes,  at  60  cents 64. 80 

64  boxes,  culls,  at  30  cents 16.20 

206.28 
Lees t 160.40 

Profit 45.88 

As  the  grove  represents  a  capitalization*  of  $1,200  per  acre,  this  capital  only  yields, 
when  all  conditions  are  favorable,  interest  at  the  rate  of  4.2  per  cent. 

The  fruit,  after  picking,  is  Btored  in  warehouses  located  on  the  property,  where  a 
preliminary  grading  and  packing  takes  place,  at  a  cost  of  5  cents  per  box.  It  L  then 
transported  to  shipping  ports  at  an  average  cost  of  8  cents  per  box,  and  where  no 
roads  exist  transportation  has  to  be  done  by  mules,  increasing  the  cost  to  11  cents,  and 
to  21  cents  where  the  fruit  has  to  be  brought  to  a  railroad  station  and  thence  forwarded 
to  shipping  port,  the  difference  representing  the  railroad  freight. 

Lab*  r  (mostly  female)  employed  in  grading  and  wrapping  tne  lemons  is  paid  about 
30  cents  per  day  of  nine  hours,  and  packers  (male).  72  cents.  The  cost  of  packing, 
in  labor  alone,  is  about  10  cents  per  box.  A  gang  or  2  packers,  1  carpenter,  1  helper, 
11  women,  2  boyB,  and  1  superintendent  willpack  80  boxes  in  a  day  of  9  hours.  The 
cost  of  the  empty  boxes  is  about  18  cents.  The  packing  and  preparing  for  shipment 
costs  about  45  per  box.  To  packing  expenses  must  be  added  cartage  from  shipping 
port  warehouse  to  steamer,  averaging  2  cents  per  box.  Freight  from  Palermo  to 
New  York  is  37}  cents  per  box. 

Prom  adding  these  items  of  expense  the  cost  of  a  box  of  lemons  laid  down  in  New 
York,  irrespective  of  duty,  is  about  as  follows: 

Cost  of  fruit  at  the  grove $1.16 

First  grading  at  grove 05 

Oartage  from  grove  to  warehouse  at  shipping  port 08 

Repacking  at  shipping  port 45 

Ixn  for  culls  in  grading  about  10  per  cent 11J 

Freight  from  Palermo  to  New  York 37J 

Wharfage 02 

Marine  and  fire  insurance 02 

labor  on  dock 02 

Auction  charges 12 

Total 2.41 

Duty  on  lemons  and  shooks  per  box 1. 18 

Total  cost  of  a  box  of  lemons  at  New  York 3. 59 

From  a  statement  submitted  by  the  California  committee  of  lemon  growers  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  tne  last  tariff  revision,  "the  average  cost  of  a  box  of 
lemons  in  California,  on  cars  ready  for  shipment,  is  $1.48,  which  includes  all  the 
expenses  of  cultivation,  water,  fertilization,  fumigation,  picking,  handling,  packing, 
and  material  used/'  to  which  must  be  added  the  freight  to  eastern  markets,  stated  in 
the  same  document  as  equal  to  84  cents,  making  the  cost  of  the  California  lemon  box 
bid  down  in  New  York  of  $2.32,  against  $3.59,  representing  the  cost  of  the  Sicilian 
lemon  box  laid  down  in  New  York,  and  deducting  tariff  on  lemons  and  shooks  $1.18, 
leaves  $2.41,  which  gives  the  California  an  advantage  over  Italian  lemons  when 
landed  in  New  York,  without  the  duty,  9  cents. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  California  enjoys  a  natural  protection  over  foreign 
lemons,  without  the  additional  protection  of  the  tariff,  equal  to  9  cents,  even  on  tne 
markets  located  at  the  farthest  distance  from  the  place  of  production. 

The  Sicilian  lemon  box,  which  costs  laid  down  in  New  York  $3.59,  will  have  to  pay 
freight  to  reach  the  interior  markets,  for  instance,  54  cents  from  New  York  to  Chicago, 
niaking  its  cost  at  the  latter  place,  equal  to  $4.13,  against  $2.32  cost  of  the  California 
box,  in  which  case  the  protection  in  favor  of  the  domestic  production  increases  to  63 
carta  without  duty  ana  $1.81  with  the  duty,  practically  eliminating  the  chance  of 
penetration  for  the  imported  fruit  into  the  markets  of  the  West  and  Central  West, 
limiting  its  field  to  the  East,  and  depriving  the  rest  of  the  country  from  the  benefit 
of  a  competitive  market. 
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The  consumer  of  the  interior  does  not  pet  the  benefit  enjoyed  by  the  California 
production  in  the  matter  of  the  lesser  freight,  because  the  price  being  made  in  Xew 
York,  the  western  price  is  the  New  York  price  plus  the  freight  from  New  York  to  the 
west,  the  latter  addition  going  unjustly  in  the  pockets  of  the  California  producers, 
since  the  lemons  are  shipped  from  California  direct  to  western  points. 

Cost  of  production,  wnich  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  conditions  and  the 
auality  of  the  fruit,  because  to  produce  certain  qualities,  as  the  Verdelli,  greater  is 
trie  expense  required  both  for  fertilizers  and  irrigation,  is  after  all,  even  when  com- 
puted as  aforestated  in  the  lowest  prices  that  have  prevailed  of  late  years  for  the 
marketing  of  the  fruit  at  .the  groves,  a  matter  of  lesser  importance  than  it  would  appear 
at  first  sight,  the  actual  important  factor  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  tariff 
being  not  so  much  the  cost  of  production  as  the  cost  at  which  the  fruit  can  actually 
be  bought  on  the  markets  in  Sicily  for  export. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  lemons  are  an  article,  the  price  of  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  conditions  of  the  demand  on  the  principal  markets  of  consumption. 
When  this  demand  is  active,  prices  increase  rapidly  and  to  a  large  extent.  The  L  nited 
States  is  not  the  only  market  for  lemons,  and  often,  even  if  the  demand  in  this  country 
does  not  show  any  increase,  the  conditions  of  the  markets  in  Sicily  might  be  alto- 
gether different  in  the  matter  of  price,  owing  to  active  demand  in  other  countries. 
such  as  Austria-Hungary,  Great  Britain,  or  Germany,  and  prices  would,  in  conse- 
quence, increase  in  Sicily  irrespective  of  what  lemons  might  sell  for  in  this  country. 

Add  to  this  factor  the  speculation  existing  in  this  line  probably  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  other  lines  of  business,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
one  thing  is  the  cost  of  production  and  a  different  one  the  actual  cost  at  which  lemons 
can  be  bought.  This  cost,  which  is  the  one  that  really  bears  upon  actual  conditions 
confronting  supply  and  demand,  is  often  considerably  above  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction, but  is  the  cost  which  has  to  be  paid  to  both  growers  and  merchants.  This 
factor  does  not  exist  in  the  domestic  productions,  whose  market  is  confined,  on  account 
of  the  comparatively  small  quantity  produced,  to  the  consumption  in  the  United 
States.  It  nas,  however,  to  be  reckoned  with  in  its  effects  upon  shipments  from 
Sicily  to  this  country,  and  in  the  cost  of  lemons  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  present  high  rate  of  duty  wields  an  influence  not 
encouraging  shipments  from  abroad.  It,  therefore,  happens  that  when  the  market 
for  this  commodity  here  is  on  the  increase,  the  quantities  afloat  being  moderate, 
prices  rise  in  extraordinary  measure  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  actually  be 
justified  by  the  actual  conditions  of  supply  and  demand,  but  which  is  impossible  to 
avoid,  owing  to  the  small  visible  quantity  of  fruit  on  the  market.  Superfluous  to  note 
that  these  rises  go  to  the  detriment  of  the  ultimate  consumer,  probably  when  it  would 
be  most  desirable  that  he  should  get  the  commodity  at  the  cheapest  price. 

In  other  words,  the  high  duty,  by  discouraging  shipments,  deprives  the  consumer 
in  this  country  of  the  advantage  of  obtaining  the  fruit  at  a  moderate  price,  and  also 
of  that  of  getting  it  of  the  best  quality,  enabling  instead  the  consumer  of  the  European 
markets,  to  enjoy  these  advantages  at  the  expense  of  the  American. 

An  impartial  survey  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  domestic  production  show 
that  the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  the  American  lemon  industry,  and  are  such  that 
thin  industry  could  very  well  dispense  with  protection. 

According  to  G.  Harold  Powell,  nomologist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (see 
Yearbook  of  the  department  for  1907),  the  average  cost  per  acre  of  maintaining  a 
California!!  lemon  grove  is  of  $370.86,  which,  with  an  average  yield  of  one  carload  of 
fruit  and  an  average  price  of  $696  per  car,  leaves  the  producer  a  profit  of  $325.14, 
against  $-45.88  in  the  case  of  the  Sicilian  lemon  grower.  Often  prices  have  averaged 
from  $850  to  $950  per  car,  at  which  figures  there  would  be  a  profit  greater  than  $500 
per  acre. 

The  American  lemon  industry,  according  to  the  same  authority,  has  experienced 
seasons  unusually  profitable  since  1904,  "the  demand  for  the  best  brands  of  California 
lemons  being  greater  than  the  present  supply."  "The  area,"  he  continues,  "of 
groves  is  extending  considerably,  though  more  slowly  than  the  growers  desire,  as  the 
nursery  men  have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  trees  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  It  will  be  several  years Ibefore  the  product  of  recent  plantings  increases 
the  total  supply  of  fruit  to  any  considerable  extent."  He  states  further:  "The  Cali- 
fornia lemon  is  shipped  principally  into  the  markets  of  the  Central  West  and  West. 
The  California  fruit  has  not  been  marketed  extensively  in  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
markets,  as  the  crop  is  not  vet  large  enough  to  furnish  a  regular  supply  for  all  the 
markets  of  the  country.  The  increase  in  demand  for  the  fruit  in  the  western  half 
of  the  country  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  production  in  California." 
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It  is  not  denied  that  the  cost  of  labor  is  not  as  high  in  Sicily  as  it  is  in  California,  but 
whereas  all  operations  in  the  handling  of  lemons  in  Sicily  are  performed  by  hand, 
California  enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  all  these  operations  executed  by  the  wide 
use  of  modern  labor-saving  machinery',  which  is  possible,  because  the  trees  in  Cali- 
fornia arc  planted  further  apart  than  in  Sicily. 

The  lemon  industry  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  which  American  capital  has  ever 
found  investment.  It  lias  been  shown  through  the  press  that  on  a  capitalization  of 
190,000  in  a  well-known  lemon  ranch  of  California  as  much  as  $40,000  have  been  paid 
yearly  in  dividends.  These  figures  are  as  far  from  the  alleged  4  per  cent,  stated  by 
California  lemon  growers  as  the  interest  yielded  by  the  capital  invested  in  their 
industry,  as  is  the  price  of  $2.77  per  box  f.  o.  b.  California,  realized  by  the  same  grow- 
ers, from  that  of  $1.48  declared  as  the  average  cost  of  a  box  of  lemons  in  California. 

On  the  other  hand,  conditions  relating  to  the  imported  article  have  been,  during  the 
last  season,  disastrous.  During  the  summer  months  prices  realized  at  public  auction 
hardly  paid  anything  for  the  fruit,  and  in  some  cases  were  not  even  sufficient  to  cover 
duty  and  charges. 

Owing  to  the  conditions  created  by  the  high  protective  tariff,  not  onlv  has  com- 
petitive supply  been  eliminated  from  the  markets  of  the  West  and  Central  West,  but 
the  consumer  nas  been  made  to  pay  for  higher  prices  than  it  was  honest  to  get  from 
him,  through  his  unacquaintance  with  the  fact  that  he  was  paying  a  fictitious  advanc  » 
cost. 

Domestic  production  will  realize,  a  further  important  advantage  by  the  operation  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  enabling  California  to  send  her  lemons  to  New  York  at  one-third 
the  present  rate,  an  advantage  which,  were  she  able  to  supply  the  quantity  required 
for  consumption,  would  drive  entirely  out  of  this  country  the  foreign  supply.  This 
notable  prospect  in  the  matter  of  freight  and  facilities  of  reaching  the  eastern  markets 
for  all  California  products,  should  carry  due  weight  in  the  resolutions  of  this  honorable 
committee,  as  regards  .proposed  changes  in  the  tariff. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears: 

First.  That  the  present  high  duty  on  lemons  places  the  imported  article  at  a  great 
disadvantage  on  the  eastern  markets,  the  sole  left  within  the  reach  of  the  imported 
fruit. 

Second.  That  the  present  duty  has  eliminated  all  possibilities  of  competition 
from  the  imported  article  in  the  West  and  Central  West  of  this  country,  whose  con- 
sumers are  therefore  compelled  to  pay  for  lemons  the  price  that  the  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia will  impose. 

Third.  That  the  profit  of  the  lemon  grower  in  this  country  is  large,  far  greater 
than  that  of  his  confrere  abroad,  and  far  beyond  that  of  the  average  farmer,  and  that 
this  profi  t  is  constan  t  ly  growing . 

Fourth.  That  domestic  production  is  soon  to  be  further  advantaged  by  the  operation 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  consequent  low  freights  to  the  East. 

Fifth.  That  the  conditions  of  the  market  for  foreign  lemons  during  the  last  few 
years,  but  especially  since  the  increase  of  duty  in  1909,  have  been  very  unsatisfactory, 
as  a  rule,  often  ruinous  and  only  occasionally  remunerative. 

Sixth.  That  should  present  conditions  continue,  the  decrease  already  noticeable 
in  iraportat  ions  would  become  serious,  Sicily  would  be  compelled  to  gradually  with- 
draw from  this  market,  and  an  abundant  supply,  at  convenient  prices,  would  cease 
to  be  enjoyed  by  consumers  of  the  East,  who  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  high 
prices  that  the  organized  California  interests  would  be  able  to  extort  from  them. 

All  these  facts  point  to  but  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that,  if  Congress  is  to  relieve 
the  high  cost  of  living,  increase  the  comforts  and  promote  the  health  of  our  people, 
lemons  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

L.  Solari,  President, 

G.  R.  Schroeder,  Secretary. 

January,  1913. 

PETITIONS  ADVOCATING  REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  LEMONS. 

To  the  honorable  members  of  the  Ways  and  }feans  Committee  of  the  House: 

Whereas  evidence  given  by  the  lemon  growers  of  California  l>efore  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  who  had  under  considertaion  revising  the  tariff  in  1908  ana"  1909, 
and  statistics  introduced  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  show  conclusively  that 
California  and  all  other  parts  of  America  combined  produce  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
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the  number  of  lemons  consumed  in  the  United  States,  which  shows  there  is  a  ready 
market  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  2  lemons  for  every  1  produced  in  California 
and  the  deficiency  must  be  imported. 

Superintendents,  doctors,  nurses,  and  even  the  patients  themselves  of  hospitals  and 
other  institutions,  together  with  all  practicing  physicians,  unite  in  saving  lemons 
to-day  are  a  necessity  for  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick  and  infirm.  The 
evidence  shows  profits  in  some  cases  as  high  as  150  per  cent  upon  cost  of  production  is 
made  by  California  growers:  and 

Whereas  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act  of  1909  1J  cents  per  pound  duty  is 
assessed  upon  all  importations  of  lemons,  enabling  the  California  growers  to  obtain  a 
still  larger  profit  than  before  and  forcing  every  consumer  of  lemons  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  lemons,  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury;  and 

Whereas  for  more  than  50  years  the  State  of  Maine  has  enjoyed  an  export  trade  to 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  of  fruit-box  shooks  ready  to  be  nailed  into  boxes  for 
oranges  and  lemons,  to  be  there  filled  with  fruit  and  returned  to  the  United  States, 
competing  with  Austrian  manufacturers. 

Maine's  export  business,  as  above,  brought  into  that  State  annually  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  which,  after  the  landowner  had  been  paid  for  the  timber,  was 
distributed  to  laborers  for  producing  and  shipping  the  shooks. 

This  was  foreign  capital,  not  American  capital.  It  was  brought  here  to  stay  in 
circulation. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act  of  1909,  the  foreigner  feeling 
aggrieved  at  the  unjust  discrimination  against  his  foreign  lemons  by  the  prohibitory 
duty  of  1}  cents  per  pound,  discontinued  his  purchases  of  lemon-box  shooks  in  Maine 
and  procures  his  entire  requirements  now  from  Austrian  manufacturers,  thus  depriving 
the  Maine  citizen  of  that  business,  the  laborer  of  his  employment,  the  manufacturer 
left  with  his  mills  constructed  specially  for  that  particular  work,  unsuited  for  other 
purposes,  practically  a  total  loss  to  him,  representing  an  outlay  of  over  $100,000  upon 
each  plant;  and 

Whereas  the  above  facts  can  be  confirmed  by  reference  to  public  documents  on  file 
with  the  various  departments  of  the  Government  at  Washington,  D.  C:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  a  duty  upon  lemons,  and  earnestly  pray  that  Con- 
gress will  pass  necessary  legislation  to  abolish  the  duty  now  assessed  upon  them,  believ- 
ing that  in  so  doing  no  harm  will  be  done  the  California  lemon  growers  industry',  lemons 
will  be  supplied  to  the  consumer  at  lower  cost,  and  the  lemon-box-shook  industry  of 
the  State  of  Maine  will  be  restored  with  a  larger  volume  of  business  than  before. 

We  also  urgently  request  the  Representatives  and  Senators  from  the  State  of  Maine 
to  do  their  utmost  in  every  way  to  bring  about  this  result. 

Voted.  That  a  copy  of  the  resolution  relating  to  abolishing  duty  upon  lemons  be  sent 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives;  also  to 
each  Representative  and  Senator  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Maine. 

I  hereby  certify  the  above  is  a  true  copy  oi  records  of  the  meeting  of  the  Maine  State 
Board  of  Trade,  held  at  Portland,  Me.,  on  the  21st  day  of  September,  1911. 

E.  M.  Blanding,  Secretary. 

Petitions  identical  with  the  above  were  filed  with  the  committee  by  the  following 
commercial  bodies  of  the  State  of  Maine:  Boards  of  trade  of  Bath,  Belfast,  Camden, 
Clinton,  Dover  and  Foxcroft,  East  Brownfield,  Ellsworth,  Fairfield,  Gardiner,  Lisbon 
Falls,  Northeast  Harbor.  Portland,  Rockland,  Searsport,  South  Paris,  South  Portland, 
and  Yarmouth;  Bangor  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Wiscasset  Business  Men's  Association. 
Also  from  the  Mansfield  (Mass.)  Board  of  Trade  and  the  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Mercantile 
Association. 

GRAPEFRUIT. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  K.  C0MST0CK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  EASTEBH 

CUBA  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Comstock.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  Eastern  Cuba  Development  Co.,  of  Chicago.  We  have 
developed  a  plantation  in  Cuba  in  which  grapefruit  represents  about 
98  per  cent  and  ore  nges  the  other  2  per  cent.  We  are  just  now  mak- 
ing what  are  practi  ally  our  first  shipments.     Under  the  present  duty 
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we  are  almost  prohibited  from  entering  our  American  markets. 
Together  with  me  in  this  issue  are  several  other  large  growers — the 
Las  Tunas  Citrus  Fruit  Co.,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio;  the  Cuba  Devel- 
opment Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich. ;  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Phelps,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn — and  these  three,  together  with  ourselves,  represent  about 
3,000  acres. 

The  present  duty  is  64  cents  per  box.  The  cost  of  production  in 
Cuba  is  practically  higher  than  the  cost  in  Florida.  Everything  that 
we  use  in  the  way  of  machinery,  implements,  building  materials, 
mules,  etc.,  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  paying  a  big  duty 
into  Cuba,  ranging  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent. 

We  have  a  freight  rate  from  our  shipping  port  that  is  a  combina- 
tion rate,  which  I  will  have  to  give,  because  it  is  the  sum  of  two  local 
rates.  The  Cuba  Railroad  and  the  steamship  company  pro  rate  and 
rn^ke  same  47.2  cents  per  box.  The  duty  is  64  cents,  which  makes 
up  a  total  of  $1,112  for  entry  into  New  York  Citv  versus  a  rate  from 
Jacksonville  of  35  cents  per  dox  via  water,  or,  ail  rail,  49  cents. 

Furthermore,  to  get  our  fruit  to  interior  points  in  the  United  States 
we  have  to  pay,  plus  the  handling  charge  at  New  York,  the  freight, 
which  is,  to  Chicago  and  tributary  points,  for  instance,  37  cents. 

On  January  2,  1913,  we  unloaded  2,012  boxes  of  grapefruit,  all  of 
which  went  to  Chicago  and  points  near  by,  the  conditions  being  such 
as  to  render  impossible  a  sale  in  New  York  City. 

Last  week  we  had  972  boxes  in  New  York,  and  668  of  them  went 
to  Canada  on  account  of  the  duty. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  our  labor  in  Cuba  ispractically 
the  same  as  labor  in  Florida.  Basing  these  rates  from  Florida,  the 
Florida  grower  has  a  little  interior  rate  to  pay  to  get  his  fruit  up  to 
Jacksonville  which  must  be  added  to  that  35  cents  from  Jacksonville, 
and  that  interior  rate  would  vary,  from  various  points,  from  10  cents 
to  23  cents  per  box.  In  other  words,  the  all-rail  rate  from  Miami, 
which  is  the  farthest  point  south,  to  New  York  City,  is  72  cents  per 
box.  Using  the  combination  rate,  as  we  do,  they  must  pay  58  cents 
per  box  as  against  our  SI. 112. 

Mr.  James.  What  is  the  tariff  rate  on  grapefruit  now  ? 

Mr.  Comstook.  Sixty-four  cents  per  box.  It  is  1  cent  per  pound 
less  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  James.  What  was  it  under  the  Dingley  bill  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  One  cent  per  pound  I  believe.  There  was  a 
reciprocity  treaty  a  few  years  ago  of  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Harbison.  You  are  the  president  of  the  Eastern  Cuba  Develop- 
ment Co.  ? 

Mr.  Comstook.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Where  is  that  located  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  The  plantation? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Comstock.  At  Las  Tunas,  100  miles  from  the  port. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  that  on  the  northern  side  of  Cuba? 

Mr.  Comstock.  It  is  really  on  the  backbone.  We  ship  from  the 
coast  right  opposite  Santiago. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  rate  of  duty  upon  grapefruit  is  the  same  as 
upon  oranges  and  limes  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  And  that  is  1  cent  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  I  started  to  say  lemons  also,  but  I  see  the 
rate  on  lemons  is  1J  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Comstock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  the  statistics,  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
oranges,  limes,  lemons,  grapefruit,  shaddocks,  and  pomelos  are  all 
listed  together,  and  all  these  importations  were  $26,390,000.  Do 
you  know  what  the  importations  of  grapefruit  into  the  United  States 
were  in  the  year  1912? 

Mr.  Comstock.  Very  small. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  say  they  were  very  small  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  think  pineapples  are  included  in 
that. 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  pineapples  are  not  included  under  that  head. 
What  is  the  production  of  grapefruit  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  The  most  of  the  groves  in  Cuba  are  young.  We 
started  planting  in  1907,  and  our  trees  are  only  from  3  to  5  years 
old,  and  we  are* just  commencing  to  get  some  fruit  now. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Aside  from  your  plantations  are  they  all  young? 

Mr.  Comstock.  Some  of  the  other  plantations  are  two  or  three 
years  older  than  ours. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  it  a  new  industry? 

Mr.  Co* stock.  Yes,  sir;  and  almost  entirely  by  American  capital. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  it  isolated  in  Cuba  or  is  grapefruit  grown  in 
other  islands  of  the  West  Indies  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  Porto  Rico  grows  some  grapefruit,  and  therjr  have 
a  rate  to  New  York.  To  get  from  the  plantation  to  San  Juan  it  costs 
probably  from  15  cents  to  20  cents  per  box. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Porto  Ricans  get  their  grapefruit  into  this 
country  free. 

Mr.  Comstock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  you  have  to  pay  1  cent  per  pound  less  20  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Comstock.  Yes,  sir;  but  outside  of  the  cost  of  laying  from 
their  groves  into  New  York,  which  does  not  exceed  50  cents. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  unit  of  value  upon  imports  of  oranges,  limes, 
grapefruit,  shaddocks,  and  pomelos  is  1  cent  per  pound,  and  from  that 
is  it  your  duty  to  tell  the  value  of  grapefruit  per  pound  or  the  custom- 
house, and  can  you  tell  us  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  The  rate  is  1  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  the  value  per  pound  of  grapefruit  imported 
into  the  United  States.  Do  you  send  them  in  by  the  pound  or  by 
the  box  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  They  are  taken  by  the  pound;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  are  they  worth  per  pound  before  you  pay  the 
duty? 

Mr.  Comstock.  Well,  do  you  mean  by  worth  what  they  will  sell  for 
in  these  markets  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  At  what  sum  are  they  valued  in  the  customhouse 
in  New  York  before  the  duty  is  paid  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  Well,  there  is  no  value  pr  upon  them  except  by  the 
pound.     There  are  80  pounds  to  the  box. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  The  customhouse  takes  the  gross  value  and  divides 
it  by  the  rate  and  thus  establishes  a  unit  of  value.  It  is  not  easy  to 
decide  where  there  is  this  situation  whether  there  is  a  low  or  a  high 
rate  upon  grapefruit  unless  they  know  what  the  unit  of  value  is  at 
the  customhouse.     Can  you  tell  us  what  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  I  do  not  quite  catch  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  do  you  suppose  grapefruit  is  worth  per 
pound  when  you  export  them  from  Cuba?  Supposing  somebody 
came  along  there  and  bought  your  grapefruit  at  your  port  of  export 
in  Cuba,  how  muchper  pound  would  he  have  to  pay  you  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  Tney  are  sold  entirely  by  the  box,  and  the  boxes 
average  80  pounds  each. 

Mr.  Harrison.  How  much  by  the  box? 

Mr.  Comstock.  They  ought  to  sell  at,  we  will  say,  $2  per  box  at 
the  grove. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  they  weigh  80  pounds  to  the  box? 

Mr.  ComStock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  is  2£  cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Grapefruit,  instead  of  being  1$  cents  per  pound, 
as  the  average  of  articles  imported  under  section  277  of  the  tariff 
act,  are  worth  2£  cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  At  the  grove,  yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Or  at  the  port  of  New  York  before  entry? 

Mr.  Comstock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  rate  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  not  as  much  as 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  I  have  the  actual  figures  here.  The  average  is  64 
cents  per  box.  It  is  80  pounds,  at  1  cent  per  pound,  less  20  per  cent, 
which  makes  64  cents  net. 

Mr,  Harrison.  The  ad  valorem  upon  the  value  at  the  custom- 
house ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  It  is  not  on  the  value,  but  a  flat  rate. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  for  what  purpose  is  the  ad  valorem?  It  is 
not  as  much  as  or  not  more  than  32  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  then,  the  rate  of  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound 
is  not  as  heavy  upon  grapefruit  as  it  is  upon  the  other  articles  in 
paragraph  277  is  what  1  was  trying  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  Comstock.  Oh,  well,  the  point  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  costing  us  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  to  get  our 
commodities  into  our  markets  as  it  does  the  grower  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Does  a  grapefruit  weigh  as  much  as  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  Some  do;  yes;  and  son:0  will  weigh  2  pounds  and 
as  much  as  3  pounds. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  sell  them  at  2£  cents  per  pound? 

Mr.  Comstock.  They  are  not  sold  by  the  pound  at  all,  but  by  the 
box. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  we  find  out  by  a  mental  calculation  that  it 
is  equal  to  2\  cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Habbison.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I  have  bought 
grapefruit  and  paid  as  high  as  85  cents  for  one  grapefruit  at  the  St. 
Regis  Hotel  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Comstock.  I  do  not  doubt  that.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
same  boat  that  our  shipment  came  on  brought  in  two  other  ship- 
ments, one  of  492  boxes  and  the  other  of  192  boxes,  and  they  did  not 
bring  the  freight  and  duty. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  think  that  to  reduce  the  tariff  would  increase 
revenue  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  Do  what  ?    Oh,  yes,  it  would. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  think  to  reduce  the  tariff  would  reduce  the 
price  of  grapefruit?  I  am  just  trying  to  get  at  what  you  wish.  To 
reduce  the  tariff  would  it  stimulate  imports  and  reduce  the  price  of 
grapefruit  to  the  consumer,  or  are  you  just  trying  to  get  the  tariff 
reduced  so  as  to  put  the  reduction  into  your  pocket  S 

Mr.  Comstock.  If  the  tariff  were  reduced  it  would  put  us  on  a 
competing  basis  with-  our  competitors,  and  would  give  tne  American 
people  a  fruit  that  is  not  equaled.  Tne  peach  or  lemon  or  things  of 
that  kind  do  not  compare  with  the  grapefruit;  in  fact,  there  is  not 
another  fruit  grown  to-day  that  almost  every  physician  in  the  Unitedf 
States  would  recommend  to  his  patients. 

Mr.  James.  They  do  not  down  my  way;  as  to  grapefruit,  it  is  a 
luxury,  of  course. 

Mr.  Comstock.  Well,  we  are  trying  to  grow  them  so  that 

Mr.  James  (interposing).  I  am  not  much  on  grapefruit  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  but  am  trying  to  find  out  whether  or  not  you  are 
advocating  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  order  to  increase  revenue  or  to 
increase  your  profits  $ 

Mr.  Comstock.  No,  sir;  it  is  to  meet  competition  and  so  we  can 
live. 

Mr.  James.  So  that  you  may  ship  more  grapefruit  in  here  f 

Mr.  Comstock.  Yes,  sir;  so  we  can  live.  We  can  not  ship  any  in 
at  all  hardly  under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  James.  And  if  we  reduce  the  tariff  you  can  bring  them  in  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  We  will  be  able  to  put  into  this  market  our  grape- 
fruit from  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  we  can  not  do  to-day  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

Mr.  James.  Of  course,  jgrapefruit  is  a  luxury  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  The  highest  rate  from  Florida  points  into  New 
York  City — or,  I  will  take  Chicago,  all  rail — is  56  cents  per  box,  while 
it  costs  us  $1,482,  nearly  three  times  as  much,  to  get  our  Cuban  grape- 
fruit into  that  market.  The  Florida  grower  can  undersell  us  a  dollar 
per  box. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  advocate  this  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  the 
theory  that  grapefruit  is  a  luxury  or  a  medicinal  necessity  f 

Mr.  Comstock.  No,  sir;  but  it  has  medicinal  properties. 

Mr.  James.  Do  you  think  it  really  has  medicinal  properties  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  Oh,  absolutely  so*  no  question  albout  that  at  all. 
If  you  do  not  like  grapefruit,  but  will  give  it  a  trial,  you  will 

Mr.  James  (interposing).  Do  you  thmk  it  will  increase  my  weight 
any  if  I  eat  grapefruit?    {Laughter.] 

Mr.  Comstock.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  want  to  increase  mine, 
but  it  will  aid  your  digestion. 
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Mr.  James.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  I  should  dodge  grape- 
fruit. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  The  kind  that  Mr.  Harrison  bought  at  the  St.  Re, 
Hotel  is  a  luxury,  but  the  kind  you  are  trying  to  bring  into  t1 
market  is  for  the  people  generally? 

Mr.  Comstock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  are  shaddocks  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  The  original  of  grapefruit. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  They  are  not  shipped  in  here  now  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  No,  sir;  grapefruit  were  only  bred  from  the 
shaddock. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  are  pomelos  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  That  is  grapefruit.  Grapefruit  is  a  fictitious  name 
given  this  fruit  by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  I  see  there  were  shipped  in  from  Cuba  a  value  of 
$119,880  at  1.6  cents  per  pound,  of  shaddocks,  pomelos,  and  grape- 
fruit all  together  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  No  pomelos  were  imported  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  And  no  shaddocks  were  imported  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  All  were  grapefruit  ? 

Mr.  Comstock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  We  exported  nearly  $2,000,000,  and  from  that  fact 
I  do  not  see  that  we  are  having  any  serious  competition  from  imports. 

Mr.  Comstock.  We  actually  ship  California  fruit  into  Habana. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  The  hearings  in  1909  showed  that  the  American 
producers  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  had  practically  a  monopoly  of 
this  market. 

Mr.  Harbison.  But  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Kitchin,  is  not  an  Ameri- 
can producer;  his  plantation  is  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Comstock.  I  will  file  a  brief  a  little  later. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  You  will  have  until  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  to  do  so,  if  you  wish  that  much  time. 

The  following  letters  were  presented  to  be  printed  in  the  proceed- 
ings following  Mr.  Comstock's  remarks: 

Lab  Tunas  Citrus  Fruit  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  January  15,  1913. 

The  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sirs:  As  we  American  growers  of  citrus  fruits  for  American  people 
have  learned  by  experience  that  the  tariff  duty  now  in  force  on  citrus  fruits  from 
Cuba  to  the  United  States  is  such  that  we  are  not  on  a  fair  competing  basis  with  the 
American  gro were  in  Porto  Rico  on  our  right  and  Florida  on  our  left,  we  have  requested 
Mr.  John  K.  Comstock,  president  of  the  Eastern  Cuba  Development  Co.,  to  represent 
us  before  your  honorable  body  on  the  20th  instant. 

We  have  1.100  acres  of  land,  about  400  acres  of  which  are  planted  principally  to 
grapefruit,  all  accomplished  by  American  capital,  and  you  no  doubt  know  that  almost 
the  entire  fruit  industry  of  Cuba  owes  its  existence  to  American  capital  invested  for 
'  the  benefit  of  American  people. 

We  therefore  earnestly  ask  you  to  consider  the  claim  Mr.  Comstock  will  make  and 
trust  that  you  may  be  instrumental  in  putting  us  on  an  equal  basis  by  a  reduction 
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of  the  duty  on  citrus  fruits  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  which  will  enable  us  to 
more  fully  accomplish  what  we  have  anticipated  for  all  concerned. 
Very  respectfully, 

The  Las  Tunas  Citrus  Fruit  Co., 
C.  F.  Matteson,  Secretary. 


Moore  Carving  Machine  Co., 

Minneapolis ,  Minn.,  January  14,  191 3. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  am  president  of  the  El  Caimital  Fruit 
Co.,  whose  grove  is  located  in  Pinar  del  Rio  Province,  Cuba,  half  way  between  the 
towns  of  Los  Palacios  and  Paso  Real,  the  Western  Havana  Railway  passing  through 
our  property.  We  own  over  1,000  acres  of  land,  nearly  200  of  which  has  been  planted 
to  citrus  fruit  trees,  including  grapefruit,  oranges,  and  lemons,  their  age  ranging  from 
5  to  7  years.    We  have  about  7,000  orange  trees,  6,000  grapefruit,  and  2,500  lemons. 

We  simply  ask  that  we  be  placed  upon  a  basis  where  we  may  have  a  fair  chance 
as  compared  with  the  groweis  of  Florida  and  Porto  Rico.  I  presume  that  you  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  the  citrus  fruit  groves  of  Cuba  are  owned  by  Amer- 
ican citizens.  In  fact,  I  know  of  none  that  are  owned  by  citizens  of  any  other 
country. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  killing  frosts  are  not  infrequent  in  Florida,  and  from  recent 
experience  it  seems  they  prevail  also  to  an  alarming  extent  in  California,  it  seems 
more  than  ever  that  the  people  of  this  country  should  be  able  to  supply  their  wants 
from  Cuba,  where  frost  never  prevails,  rather  than  to  be  obliged  to  pay  a  high  tribute 
to  obtain  a  very  necessary  article  of  food. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Comstock,  of  Chicago,  has  been  asked  to  represent  us  before  your  com- 
mittee, and  he  will  undoubtedly  present  facts  and  figures  which  ought  to  be  con- 
vincing regarding  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  citrus  fruits. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  E.  J.  Phelps, 

President  El  Caimital  Fruit  Co. 


Chicago,  January  27t  1913. 
Mr.  Daniel  C.  Roper, 

Clerk  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  23d,  1  wish  to  add  to  my  petition  dated 
New  York,  January  15,  1913,  the  following  rates  of  freight  from  shipping  points  in 
Florida  on  oranges  and  grape  fruit  to  New  York  and  Chicago  as  a  base  ana  freights 
and  duties  from  shipping  points  in  Cuba  to  New  York  and  Chicago  as  a  base. 

Rate  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  New  York  via  water  35  cents  per  box  plus  rail 
rate  from  shipping  station  in  Florida  to  Jacksonville  varying  from  10  to  23  cents  per 
box,  making  a  total  of  45  to  63  cents  per  box  for  Florida  growers  to  deliver  their  fruit 
in  New  York  City. 

Rail  and  water  rate  from  Cuban  points  to  New  York  City  47A  cents  per  box,  plus 
duty — 64  cents  per  box,  making  a  total  cost  of  $1.11^  per  box  for  Cuba  to  deliver  her 
fruit  into  New  York  City. 

Cuba's  cost  over  Florida  is  approximately  100  per  cent  greater. 

Cost  of  freight  from  Jacksonville  to  Chicago  56  cents  per  box,  plus  10  to  25  centsper 
box  from  shipping  stations  in  Florida  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  making  a  total  cost  for 
growers  in  Florida  to  deliver  in  Chicago  66  to  78  cents  per  box. 

The  cost  to  growers  in  Cuba  to  put  ner  fruit  in  Chicago  markets  $1.11^,  New  York 
plus  freight  and  handling  charge  to  Chicago,  37  cents  per  box,  equals  $1.48-^  per  box. 
Approximately  100  per  cent  greater  cost  for  Cuba  growers  versus  Florida. 

Porto  Rico  can  deliver  her  fruit  into  New  York  for  30  cents  per  box,  plus  cost  10 
to  20  cents  per  box  from  the  grove  to  the  boat  at  San  Juan,  making  a  total  of  40  to  50 
cents  per  box  New  York  plus  37  cents  to  Chicago  per  box,  or  77  to  87  cents  for  Porto 
Rico  to  deliver  her  fruit  in  Chicago.  Thus,  making  Cuban  growers'  cost  about  100  per 
cent  more  than  Porto  Rico. 

Therefore  we  contend  that  the  duty  should  be  entirely  eliminated  from  Cuba,  as 
we  Cuban  growers  are  all  Americans  and  stand  identically  with  the  Americans  grow- 
ing fruit  in  Florida.  As  the  disposition  of  America  is  to  aid  Cuba,  we  trust  that  this 
action  will  be  taken. 
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Grape  fruit  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity  and  should  be  put  on  the  table  of  the 
American  at  as  low  a  price  as  is  consistent  to  grow  regardless  of  where  it  may  be 
produced. 

1  wish  to  correct  error  on  page  2640,  tariff  schedule  No.  12,  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Harrison  regarding  the  exports  of  oranges  and  grape  fruit  from  the  United  States 
in  the  year  1912,  which  is  more  than  $3,000,000  and  the  exports  $400,000,  while  this 
statement  shows  figures  at  $2,000,000,  which  is  an  error. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  K.  Com8tock, 
Representing  Eastern  Cuba  Development  Co.,  Chicago,  III.;  Las  Tunas  Citrus 
Fruit  Co.,    Youngstown,  Ohio;    Cuban  Development  Co.,  Detroit,   Mich.; 
El  Caimital  Fruit  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

PARAGRAPH  278. 

Orange  peel  or  lemon  peel,  preserved,  candied,  or  dried,  and  cocoanut  meat 
or  copra  desiccated,  shredded,  cut,  or  similarly  prepared,  two  cents  per  pound; 
citron  or  citron  peel,  preserved,  candied,  or  dried,  four  cents  per  pound. 

COCONUT. 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  RECOMMENDED. 

New  York,  January  16,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  large  consumers  of  coconut  throughout  the  United 
States,  I  have  the  honor  to  plead  that  the  now  unnecessary  duty  on  coconut  be  re- 
duced, for  the  reason  that  this  country  does  not  produce  any  coconuts. 

You  have  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  coconut  manufactured  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  an  English  possession.  There  was  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Ceylon  in  1912  less  than  3,000,000  pounds.  If  there  was  a  duty  of  only  one-half  cent 
or  1  cent  a  pound,  there  would  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  million  pounds  imported 
into  this  country;  therefore  the  Government  would  collect  more  money. 

Manufacturing  confectioners  and  bakers  prefer  to  use  the  Ceylon  coconut  to  the 
domestic  manufactured,  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  contain  sugar;  it  is  cured  by  a 
different  process;  it  keeps  sweet  much  longer  and  the  goods  that  are  manufactured  with 
it  are  more  palatable. 

The  United  States  draws  its  principal  supply  of  what  we  call  green  coconuts — that  ip, 
coconuts  in  the  shell — from  Central  America.  The  importation  of  coconuts  is  largely 
controlled  by  the  United  States  Fruit  Co.,  known  as  the  Banana  Trust.  It  is  this  con- 
cern that  is  principally  benefited  by  your  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  manufactured 
coconuts.  In  the  United  States  there  are  only  the  following  manufacturers:  L. 
Schepp  Co.,  New  York,  multimillionaires;  Dunnam  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  1.,  very  wealthy  concern;  Hills  Bros.,  New  York,  wealthy  concern;  Franklin, 
Baker  <fc  Co.,  Philadelphia,  made  a  great  deal  of  money;  National  Cocoanut  Co., 
Baltimore,  small  concern;  F.  W.  Bussing,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  small  concern. 

Coconut  is  one  of  the  most  nourishing  and  healthy  foods  that  can  be  used.  It  re- 
Quires  very  little  labor  to  produce  desiccated  coconut,  and  there  is  no  industry  in 
tiiie  country  that  turns  out  as  much  product  with  a  small  number  of  employees  as  the 
coconut  industry.  The  entire  labor  of  all  these  plants  would  amount  to  a  very  few 
hundred  people. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  H.  B.  Grubbs. 
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Pineapples,  In  barrels  and  other  packages,  eight  cents  per  onbio  foot  of  the 
capacity  of  barrels  or  packages ;  in  bulk,  eight  dollars  per  thousand. 

See  also  under  paragraph  274 — Preserved  pineapples. 

PINEAPPLES. 

TESTIMONY  OF  A.  W.  EAMES,  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS  PACKING  CO.,  SAN  FEAVCISCO,  CAL. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn. 

Mr.  Eames.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  rep- 
resent by  request  other  growers  and  packers  of  pineapples  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  present  law  has  worked  quite  satisfactorily,  enabling  us  to 
compete  6n  fairly  equal  terms  with  foreign  producers,  who  have  free 
trade  and  cheap  labor. 

The  industry  has  grown  in  about  10  years  from  nothing  to  a  pack 
last  year  of  about  27,000,000  cases,  of  a  valuation  of  about  $4,000,000. 
The  pack  of  1913  was  32,000,000  cases. 

The  industry  has  many  small  growers  and  independent  planters, 
and  is  doing  much  to  diversify  agriculture  and  increase  small  land 
holdings  in  the  islands. 

There  are  10  independent  canneries  and  another  projected. 

There  are  many  small  producers  that  are  homesteaders  on  Govern- 
ment land,  and  pineapples  is  the  only  crop  in  the  absence  of  water 
for  irrigating  that  promises  them  any  profit  in  growing. 

No  industry  that  I  know  of  in  the  United  States  has  to  compete 
with  so  poorly  paid  cheap  labor  as  does  ours.  We  pay  from  five  to 
ten  times  as  much  per  day  as  do  our  foreign  competitors. 

Considering  the  difference  in  labor  cost  and  tne  fact  that  nearly 
everything  we  use  in  packing  the  pineapple  is  enhanced  in  value  by 
a  duty  over  what  it  costs  our  foreign  competitors,  the  present  duty 
on  pineapples  is  not  too  much. 

This  is  proven  bj  the  large  quantity  of  both  canned  and  fresh  pine- 
apples that  were  imported  this  year  into  this  country.  Pineapples 
cost  more  to  pack  than  peaches,  pears,  or  apricots,  as  they  cut  much 
more  to  waste  and  take  more  sugar,  and  consequently  should  sell 
higher  in  the  market.  They  exhaust  the  soil  so  they  will  continu- 
ally cost  more  to  grow,  requiring  more  fertilizer  every  year. 

As  for  the  profits  of  the  business,  the  oldest  cannery  in  the 
islands  has  only  paid  one  earned  dividend.  Two  canneries  in  1908 
or  1909  failed — one  went  out  of  business;  the  other  the  stockholders 
lost  all  they  put  in,  but  it  has  been  reorganized  under  another  name 
and  is  running,  but  its  dividends  as  yet  have  been  in  red  ink. 

I  think  three  companies  have  done  auite  a  profitable  business  and 
it  is  possible  one  other  has  made  a  little  money.  But  they  all  have 
hopes  of  doing  better  and  are  increasing  their  output. 

i  our  petitioner  respectfully  represents  that  he  is  engaged  in  the 
business  of  growing  and  packing  pineapples  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands: 
that  he  appears  before  your  committee  on  behalf  of  the  growers  ana 

£  ackers  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  in  his  own  personal  behalf,  to  be 
eard  on  paragraph  274  in  the  present  law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
canned  pineapples. 
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Your  petitioners  are  satisfied  with  the  present  law  and  would 
prefer  no  change.  Under  its  operation  the  industry  of  growing  and 
packing  pineapples  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  increased  from 
329,000  cases  produced  in  1908,  to  1,150,000  cases  produced  in  1912. 
The  value  of  the  production  last  year  was  approximately  $4,000,000. 
There  are  10  canneries  on  different  islands,  all  independent;  many 
small  producers  who  are  homesteaders.  Within  a  year  the  Govern- 
ment has  disposed  of  two  large  tracts  of  land  under  the  island  home- 
stead law  in  small  holdings  of  about  50  acres  each  for  the  growth  of 
pineapples.  No  other  crop,  in  the  absence  of  necessary  water  for 
irrigating,  can  be  grown  by  them  for  profit.  The  Government  has 
other  tracts  available  for  pineapple  growing,  which  can  not  be  profit- 
ably put  to  any  other  use,  and  these  will  be  disposed  of  under  the 
island  homestead  law  in  the  near  future  if  the  industry  continues  to 
be  profitable.  It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  continued  growth  of 
the  pineapple  industry  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  development  of  the 

islands, 
t 

BAD   EFFECT8   OP  CONSTRUCTION   OP  DINGLEY  LAW. 

At  the  time  the  present  law  was  passed  the  pineapple  industry  in 
Hawaii  was  in  a  precarious  condition.  The  production  in  1908  was 
329,000  cases — a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  production  last 
year — and  yet  not  half  of  the  crop  of  1908  could  be  marketed  in  the 
United  States  at  a  profit:  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  market 
in  the  United  States  was  fully  occupied  by  importations  from  Singa- 
pore and  the  West  Indies.  This  situation  was  created  by  a  ruling 
made  by  customs  officers  construing  the  paragraph  in  the  Dingley 
law  governing  the  admission  of  canned  pineapple  packed  in  sugar. 
This  decision  operated  to  the  benefit  of  importers  and  the  foreign 

Inroducer.  This  ruling  practically  nullified  the  clause  in  the  Dingley 
aw  imposing  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  and  1  cent  per  pound.  The 
importations  of  pineapple  under  the  Dingley  law  amounted  to, 
approximately,  400,000  cases  a  year — more  than  the  entire  annual 
production  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  three  times  as  much  as  our 
producers  were  able  to  market  in  the  United  States.  Fully  half  of  this 
importation  came  from  Singapore  and  was  produced  by  cheap  labor. 

BENEFICIAL   EFFECT   PRESENT  LAW. 

The  Payne-Aldrich  law  gave  the  Hawaiian  producers  relief  from 
this  condition  by  rewriting  the  language  imposing  a  duty  on  canned 
pineapple  so  that  the  duty  of  35  per  cent  ana  1  cent  a  pound  on  pine- 
apple packed  with  added  sugar  was  not  open  to  misconstruction. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  was  immediately  to  revive  the  industry 
and  we  were  enabled  to  market  our  carryover  of  nearly  200,000  cases 
of  the  1908  pack,  and  since  then  our  pack  has  increased  from  329,000 
cases  to  1,150,000  cases.  If  the  same  relative  protection  is  main- 
tained, the  industry  will  continue  to  grow  rapidly. 
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The  effect  on  importations  of  lowering  the  present  duty  on  canned 

Eineapples  can  best  be  judged  by  what  actually  happened  under  the 
tingley  law. 

At  that  time  by  a  ruling  construing  the  paragraph  affecting  pine- 
apples packed  with  sugar  added  as  cited  above  which  practically 
nullified  the  intent  of  the  law  and  lowered  the  duty  from  35  per  cent, 
with  1  cent  per  pound  added,  to  25  per  cent  flat  with  the  result  as 
heretofore  stated,  that  for  example,  m  1908,  more  than  half  of  the 
Hawaiian  production  remained  unmarketed. 

COMPARISON  OF   WAGES  AND  CONDITIONS. 

We  can  not  compete  for  cheapness  in  production  with  Singapore, 
where  the  growers  and  canners  are  all  Chinese  with  common  labor 
at  8  to  10  cents  a  day  and  foremen  and  skilled  labor  25  cents  a  day. 
While  we  pay  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  labor  in  our  fields  and  can- 
neries from  $1.10  to  $1.35  for  common  male  laborers  and  $2  to  $3  a 
day  for  foremen  and  $5  to  $8  a  day  for  skilled  labor  and  superintend- 
ents. 

The  wages  of  our  labor  have  increased  35  per  cent  in  the  last  10 
years,  and  will  continue  to  increase.  In  Singapore  the  wages  are 
stationary.  We  make  comparison  of  wage  conditions  with  Singa- 
pore, because  under  the  operation  of  the  Dingley  law,  when  tne 
importations  were  heavy,  about  half  the  total  amount  imported  came 
from  Singapore. 

Practically  all  the  materials  we  use  in  the  canning  industry  are 
protected  by  tariff  duties,  and  for  this  reason  in  many  instances  cost 
us  more  than  the  same  materials  cost  the  producers  of  canned  pine- 
apples in  foreign  producing  countries.  Chief  of  these  items  is  tin- 
plate,  sugar,  and  dox  shooks,  nails,  cutlery  machinery,  farm  imple- 
ments, rubber  gloves,  of  which  we  use  $7,000  to  $8,000  per  annum, 
and  various  other  materials. 

It  would  be  manifestly  unfair  and  unjust  to  reduce  duties  on  our 
product  and  leave  duties  on  the  materials  we  are  compelled  to  use. 

While  our  industry  is  young  and  unseasoned,  still  we  do  not  ask 
any  special  privileges.  We  desire  only  to  be  on  as  near  an  equality 
with  the  foreign  producer  with  his  free  materials  and  cheap  labor. 

If  the  duty  on  tin  and  sugar  is  reduced  or  removed,  then  the  35 
per  cent  on  pineapples  may  be  correspondingly  reduced  without 
serious  injury  to  our  industry,  but  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  should 
be  maintained,  whether  packed  with  sugar  or  in  juice  or  water,  to 
counterbalance  the  difference  in  labor  cost. 

TESTIMONY  OF  W.  B.  HARDEE,  DELEGATE,  HffDIAV  RIVES 
PINEAPPLE  LEAGUE,  FORT  PIERCE,  FLA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Hardee.  Gentlemen  of  tne  committee,  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  east  coast  of  Florida  there  are  50,000  acres  of  land  adapted  to 
the  successful  growing  of  pineapples.  The  greatest  acreage  under 
cultivation  at  any  time  was  approximately  7,000  acres.  That  was 
in  1909,  when  tnis  territory  produced  1,110,547  standard  crates. 
For  this  same  year  (1909)  there  was  imported  into  the  United  States 
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from  Cuba  1,263,466  crates.  This  combined  production  of  the  two 
countries  of  2,364,013  crates  furnished  the  United  States  markets 
such  an  excess  of  pineapples  over  a  normal  demand  that  the  Florida 
growers  were  compelled  to  dispose  of  their  crops  below  cost  of  pro- 
auction.  The  result  of  this  disastrous  season  is  expressed  in  the 
report  of  the  Interstate  Commission  under  Opinion  No.  1153  in  1910, 
when  the  growers  were  before  them  seeking  relief  from  discriminating 
transportation  charges.  On  page  560  of  this  opinion  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  says: 

In  1909  no  new  fields  were  planted  in  Florida,  and  old  fields  were  not  generally 
renewed. 

Also  on  same  page  they  state: 

The  testimony  indicates  that  the  cost  of  producing  Florida  pineapples  is  from  95 
cents  to  $1.05  per  crate  f.  o.  b.,  and  this  not  including  interest  on  the  investment, 
and  in  1909  the  average  price  received  f.  o.  b.  from  all  sales  in  southern  Florida  was 
add  to  be  76  cents  per  crate,  and  actual  sales  of  the  best  fields  showed  a  return  of  95 
cents,  which  was  substantially  lea  than  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

On  page  561  of  same  report  they  say  further: 

The  difficulty  with  the  pineapple  industry  for  the  year  1909  was  overproduction 
both  in  Cuba  and  in  Florida. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  Florida  has  50,000  acres  of  land 
upon  which  pineapples  can  be  grown.  In  1909  there  were  approxi- 
mately 7,000  acres  under  cultivation.  Cuba  imported  into  this 
country  something  over  1,000,000  crates,  and  by  combining  the 
two  outputs,  the  riorida  grower  was  compelled  to  sell  his  pineapples 
for  76  cents  per  crate.  Florida  has  the  land  upon  which  to  produce 
pineapples,  and  she  can  produce  them,  but  she  can  not  produce  them 
at  the  same  rate  that  Cuba  produces  them,  on  account  of  lower 
transportation  charges,  lower  cost  of  labor,  and  the  absence  of  what 
is  an  absolute  necessity  in  Florida,  heavy  fertilization. 

The  duty  at  that  time  (1909)  was,  as  it  is  now,  16  cents  per  crate, 
and  on  page  560  of  the  same  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  we  find  the  following  statement  by  them: 

The  cost  of  production  in  Cuba  is  less  than  in  Florida.  Land  is  less  valuable, 
labor  cheaper,  and  no  fertilizer  is  required  *  *  *  Congress  has  determined  the 
amount  of  protection  which  shall  be  accorded  the  American  industry. 

These  opinions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  based 
on  exhaustive  information  furnished  them  in  February;  1910,  and 
under  the  present  16  cents  per  crate  tariff;  yet  the  Flonda  growers 
have  not  been  able  to  reestablish  themselves  or  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  cheaper  production  and  advantageous  freight  rates 
which  Cuba  enjoys.  That  this  is  true  is  proven  by  the  comparative 
amounts  of  production  of  the  two  countries  from  the  year  1905  to 
1912,  inclusive,  which  are  as  follows: 


Year. 


1905. 
1900 
1907 
1808 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


830,085 

949,413 

661,034 

950,986 

1,263,466 

1,118,524 

1,081,979 

1,222,000 


Florida. 


370,688 
574, 688 
577,800 
640,829 
1,110,547 
450,000 
552,000 
668,000 
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From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  while  Cuba  has  practically  pro- 
duced for  the  years  1910,  1911,  and  1912  the  same  yield  that  it  did 
in  1909,  Florida's  production  has  for  the  same  years  (1910,  1911,  and 
1912)  been  cut  practically  to  one-half;  a  condition  which  speaks 
plainer  than  argument  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  the 
effect  that  although  we  have  at  present  duty  of  16  cents  per  crate, 
Cuba  is  able  to  continue  to  grow  and  ship  into  our  American  markets 
full  crops;  while  our  Florida  growers  are  handicapped  by  every  ele- 
ment incident  to  production  and  transportation,  is  compelled  to  let 
his  lands  lie  uncultivated  and  consequently  unproductive,  for  the 
reason  that  the  soils  used  in  Florida  for  growing  pineapples  are  abso- 
lutely unsuited  to  the  production  of  other  crops;  while  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  land  in  Cuba  on  which  pineapples  are  grown  will  yield 
profitable  returns  from  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  and  other  agricultural 
produce,  as  has  been  demonstrated. 

As  to  cost  of  production,  as  between  Cuba  and  Florida,  the  following 
is  based  on  reliable  information  covering  several  years: 

The  cost  to  establish  an  acre  of  Florida  pineapples  is: 

Land $100 

Clearing  land 75 

Plants,  at  $5  per  thousand '. 70 

Setting  plants 30 

Fertilizer,  2  years  to  first  crop 120 

Labor 60 

Equipment,  etc 46 

Total 600 

No  allowance  for  interest  on  investment. 

After  a  field  is  established,  there  is  an  annual  charge  as  follows: 

For  fertilizer $70 

For  labor  and  depreciation 76 

Total 145 

Average  annual  yield,  140  crates. 

Cost  of  production,  per  crate,  from  70  to  80  cents. 

Cost  of  crate,  nails,  etc $0. 15 

Labor 20 

.35 

Average  cost,  transportation 75 

Average  coBt,  production 70 

Total 1.80 

Average  cost  of  Florida  to  produce,  pick,  pack,  and  deliver  to  the 
eastern  markets,  per  crate,  is  $1.80. 
Cost  of  Cuban  production: 

Average  cost  to  produce  per  crate $0. 20 

Average  cost  to  gather  and  pack 36 

Average  cost,  transportation 66J 

Average  cost,  transportation  to  Cuban  seaport 07} 

Duty  paid 16 

Total 1.45 
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We  find  here  an  average  expense  against  the  Florida  grower  of 
SI  .80  to  grow  and  put  his  home  product  in  the  American  markets, 
while  Cuba,  with  the  present  duty  added,  grows  and  gets  into  the 
same  markets  at  an  average  cost  of  $1.45,  or  at  an  average  of  35  cents 
less  per  crate  than  the  Florida  grower.  In  another  opinion  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Pro- 
tective Association  v.  Atlantic  Coast  line  Railway  Co.  et  al,  the 
honorable  Commissioner  Prouty  says  on  page  502 : 

Pineapples  are  imported  in  large  quantities  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba. 
They  come  by  water  to  various  Atlantic  ports  and  are  transported  from  there  to  in- 
terior distribution,  and  they  are  also  brought  into  the  Gulf  ports,  reaching  the  Middle 
West,  and  as  far  east  as  Buffalo  by  this  route.  The  cost  of  water  transportation  is  low, 
and  the  rates  made  to  interior  points,  especially  from  the  Gulf,  are  also  low.  It  is  said 
that  the  low  cost  of  labor  in  Cuba,  tne  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  enables  the  Cuban 
pineapple  to  drive  its  American  competitor  from  our  markets. 

And  that  it  is  for — 

Congress  to  say  whether  the  foreign  products  shall  be  admitted  to  our  market. 

Continuing  further  in  this  connection  the  commission  says  on  page 
562,  opinion  No.  1153: 

This  advantage  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  great  markets  thus  reached  is  an 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  Cuban  pine  akin  to  cheaper  cost  of  production,  which  might 
perhaps  properly  be  offset  by  a  protective  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  is  exhausted,  Mr.  Hardee. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  down  for  10  minutes,  and  if  Mr.  Hardee  desires 
it  I  am  willing  to  transfer  my  time  to  him. 

The  Chaikman.  All  right;  the  Chair  will  allow  Mr.  Hardee  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  Hahdee.  Prior  to  1905  the  marketing  of  the  Cuban  crop  of 

K"  leapples  was  begun  and  finished  much  earlier  than  since  that  time, 
e  Florida  crop,  on  account  of  being  materially  later  in  maturing, 
did  not  then  come  into  such  acute  competition  with  the  Cuban 
output;  but  as  Cuba  has  developed  the  industry,  the  growers  have 
adopted  methods  of  cultivation  which  prolongs  the  growing  and 
ripening  of  the  fruit  until  shipments  are  now  dumped  into  the  Amer- 
ican markets  when  the  Florida  crop  is  moving  in  large  quantities. 
The  result  of  the  1909  season  demonstrated  this  fact,  and  the  Florida 
growers  are,  as  is  shown  by  the  comparative  output  above  quoted 
for  the  years  1910,  1911,  and  1912,  simply  being  held  up  by  foreign 
importations,  while  the  Florida  grower  from  necessity  allows  his 
land,  the  original  cost  of  which  was  from  $75  to  $150  per  acre  un- 
cleared, to  lie  idle. 

In  addition  to  these  discriminations,  the  Cuban  grower  has  a  car- 
load minimum  of  250  crates  into  the  markets,  while  the  Florida 
grower  is  forced  to  load  300  crates  to  secure  the  carload  rate.  This 
prevents  the  Florida  grower  from  reaching  some  of  the  markets 
which  could  use  a  car  of  250  crates,  but  can  not  use  300. 

The  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co.,  becoming  alarmed  at  the 

!>robable  extinction  of  the  pineapple  industry,  issued  a  circular  letter, 
rom  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

The  real  trouble  ifl,  and  has  been,  that  the  duty  imposed  on  Cuban  pineapples  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  protect  the  Florida  grower  against  the  cheap  labor  which 
obtains  in  Cuba.    Even  at  the  same  rate  (freight),  the  Florida  grower  is  at  a  decided 
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disadvantage,  since  he  has  to  pay  much  higher  for  labor  and  has  to  incur  heavier 
expenses  in  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  while  Cuban  labor  is  less  than  one-half  what  it 
is  in  Florida,  and  commercial  fertilizers  are  very  little  used  on  the  Cuban  lands  grow- 
ing pineapples.  Whenever  there  is  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  we  shall  cordially  cooperate 
with  the  Florida  growers  in  securing  such  an  increase  of  duty  as  will  fully  and 
effectually  protect  our  growers. 

The  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co.  handles  the  output  from  our 
section.  They  run  through  the  entire  pineapple  section  and,  becom- 
ing alarmed  at  conditions,  issued  a  circular  signed  by  the  officials  of 
their  road,  and  they  promised  their  cooperation  at  the  time  we  came 
up  here,  but  we  did  not  call  upon  them  to  assist  us,  because  this  was 
gotten  up  hurriedly;  but  they  are  in  full  sympathy  with  us. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  extract  that  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway 
Co.,  which  has  the  initial  haul  of  the  entire  output  of  Florida,  had 
become  alarmed  at  conditions,  and  like  the  growers,  only  saw  its 
redemption  and  salvation  through  a  tariff  which  would  at  least 
equalize  the  cost  of  production.  a  The  heavy  imports  into  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  of  Cuban  pineapples  has  compelled  the  American 
producer  to  export  his  products,  while  the  Cuban  pineapples  occupy 
the  markets  of  this  country,  and  with  the  advantage  of  lesser  freight 
rates  accorded  to  long  hauls  by  the  transportation  companies,  Cuba 
has  a  distinct  advantage  over  Florida  and  is  following  the  Florida 
pineapples  into  the  east  Canadian  markets! 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  Florida  growers  to  secure  the  American 
markets  so  as  to  inflate  or  raise  the  price  of  pineapples  to  a  figure 
that  would  prohibit  their  ready  sale  or  liberal  consumption.  Such  a 
policy  would  be  more  suicidal  than  the  present  handicap  under 
which  we  are  suffering,  but  they  do  feel  that  as  they  have  all  the  land 
that  is  necessary  to  raise  all  the  pineapples  that  the  United  States 
can  consume,  that  there  can  be  no  sound  business  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  that  protection  which  will  enable  them  to  do  so, 
providing  that  the  consuming  public  is  not  made  to  suffer  in  the 
way  of  paying  a  price  for  them  out  of  proportion  to  *  their  value  as 
compared  with  other  fruits. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Porto  Rico  is  becoming  a  factor 
in  producing  pineapples,  having  shipped  for  the  year  1912,  into  New 
York,  353,287  crates. 

The  pineapple  industry  is  engaged  in  by  thousands  of  people  who 
are  dependent  upon  it  for  their  sustenance.  Individuals  have  in- 
vested their  money  in  lands  and  equipment,  which  must  lie  idle  if 
they  can  not  make  at  least  a  living  irom  the  expenditures  attendant 
upon  production. 

The  Florida  pineapple  industry  should  rapidly  increase,  and  will 
do  so  if  given  sufficient  protection,  and  can  supply  at  a  reasonable 

Srice  sufficient  pineapples  for  all  demands  in  American  markets 
uring  the  regular  season,  and  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Porto 
Ricoj  furnish  a  supply  lor  all  year. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  pineapple  is  a  fruit  that  requires 
almost  instant  handling  from  the  field  to  the  consumer,  as  it  is 
extremely  perishable,  a  fact  which  is  one  of  the  main  factors  in 
depressing  and  absolutely  destroying  the  markets,  when  trainloads 
of  Cuban  fruit  are  piled  up  on  our  American  markets,  at  a  time  when 
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we  are  supplying  the  normal  demands  of  consumers.  Such  condi- 
tions spell  disaster,  and  as  the  situation  presents  itself,  it  seems  that 
Cfiba  is  better  able  to  continue  the  growing  un  Jer  our  handicap  than 
the  Florida  growers,  although  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  the 
Cuban  growers  are  not  making  any  money,  but  are  hanging  on  with 
less  expense  than  the  Florida  grower,  with  the  expectation  that 
Florida  will  have  to  abandon  the  business  and  that  the  Cuban  pro- 
ducer will  have  the  field  to  himself,  and  that  the  present  tariff  will 
ultimately  be  removed  in  their  favor. 

Instead  of  this,  the. Florida  growers  would  ask  that  no  change  be 
made  in  the  present  duty  on  pineapples,  unless  in  the  way  of  an 
increase  for  the  protection  of  the  American  producer. 

Conditions  as  above  detailed,  being  quotations  of  langauge  used 
during  and  prior  to  the  year  1910,  have  not  in  any  way  improved,  but 
have  in  some  respects  placed  additional  burdens  on  the  Florida 
growers,  for,  as  has  been  shown,  the  Florida  grower  has  been  forced 
to  cut  his  production  in  half  to  let  Cuba  have  our  markets.  It  is  also 
an  established  fact  that  the  price  of  wages  has  advanced  in  recent 
years,  for  farm  labor,  from  $1.25  per  day  to  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  in 
Florida.     This  is  not  correspondingly  true  of  Cuba.     Statistics  on  the 

5 resent  cost  of  fertilizer  materials  show  that  since  1897  they  have 
oubled.  Florida  growers  are  called  upon  to  stand  this  raise,  which 
affects  his  cost  of  production  ten  times  as  much  as  it  does  the  Cuban 
grower. 

The  shortness  of  the  season,  the  extreme  heat  through  the  shipping 
months,  and  the  perishable  nature  of  the  fruit  are  the  features  that 
render  the  business  hazardous  from  the  Florida  producers  point  of 
view,  and  to  the  American  grower  in  Florida,  after  he  has  invested 
his  all  and  has  toiled  to  get  a  return,  there  stands  just  outside  that 
more  favored  section  witn  its  cheap  labor  and  other  advantageous 
conditions,  ready  to  bring  disaster  and  loss  to  him,  and  unless  Congress 
says  that  this  business  shall  live,  by  and  through  that  proper  medium 
of  self  protection,  then,  one  of  the  possible  industries  of  the  State  of 
Florida  must  ultimately  give  way  to  a  foreign  production,  and  that 
part  of  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  which  gave  promise  of  such  great 
prosperity  will  have  received  a  blight,  to  recover  from  which  will  be 
a  problem  we  dislike  to  contemplate. 

We  therefore  ask  for  a  tariff  on  pineapples  in  barrels,  crates,  or 
other  packages,  of  one  half  cent  per  pound;  m  bulk  $12  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  ask  that  the  duty  be  increased  to  50  per  cent  on 
pineapples  in  bulk  ? 

Mr.  Hahdee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  following  was  placed  on  file: 

To  the  honorable  members  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee)  greeting: 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  call  to  your  attention  our  request  for  an  increase  of 
the  tariff  on  pineapples. 

Under  the  past  high  protection  we  have  not  had  due  consideration,  and  the  high 
prices  paid  for  our  necessary  articles  of  production  has  caused  the  industry  to  decline. 

According  to  the  Democratic  platform  and  the  quoted  opinion  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  your  committee,  luxuries  should  bear  the  highest  tariff. 

We  do  not  ask  for  any  undue  consideration,  but  do  ask  that  pineapples  be  given  the 
same  tariff  as  other  like  products. 
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The  average  cost  of  production,  the  average  cost  of  transportation,  the  average 
weight  per  box  of  the  orange,  grapefruit,  and  the  pineapple  is  the  same  and  the  tariff 
on  said  products  and  other  like  products  should  be  the  same.  * 

We  ask  that  you  give  this  due  consideration. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Indian  Rivbb  Pineapple  League. 
N.  B.  Daniels,  President. 
R.  L.  Goodwin,  Secretary. 

Committee:  F.  G.  McMullen,  A.  N.  Hoopnagle,  H.  G.  Stouder,  Chas.  Lord,  Geo. 
A.  Saeger,  R.  W.  Lennard. 

TESTIMONY  OF  T.  V.  MOORE,  SECBETABY  INDIAN  RIVER  AND 
LAKE  WORTH  PINEAPPLE  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Sparkman,  who  is  also  on  the  list/  requested  me 
to  state  to  the  committee  that  if  Mr.  Moore  desired  his  time  it  could 
be  transferred  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  require  the  full  time  that  you  propose  to  allot  me. 
as  I  shall  speak  on  the  same  subject  that  the  gentleman  who  preceded 
me  has  spoken  on — that  of  pineapples,  and  he  has  covered  tne  situa- 
tion quite  thoroughly. 

The  territory  occupied  by  the  pineapple  industry  covers  about  130 
or  140  miles,  extending  from  Miami  northward  that  distance.  Mr. 
Hardee  lives  at  one  end  of  that  territory  and  I  live  at  the  other  end, 
almost  on  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  United  States;  that  isv 
the  mainland  of  Florida.  The  pineapples  which  are  grown  in  that 
territory  are  the  only  pineapples  which  are  grown  as  an  industry  in 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  more  noted  for 
the  pineapples  that  we  grow  there  or  for  having  recently  become 
the  home  of  Col.  TV.  J.  Bryan.     Mr.  Tom  Watson  also  lives  there. 

In  1909  I  appeared  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  with 
others,  asking  for  a  protective  duty  on  pineapples;  asked  for  pro- 
tection. I  am  not  going  to  offend  tne  committee  by  using  the  word 
"protection"  to-night,  u  I  can  help  myself;  instead,  I  shall  use  the 
words  * 'foster"  or  encourage."  And  we  do  submit,  gentlemen,  that 
it  is  consistent  with  the  policy  of  both  the  present  and  the  coming 
administrations,  whatever  their  views  or  theories  may  be,  that  the 
tariff  should  be  to  foster  and  encourage  the  people  within  these 
United  States. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Are  your  residents  absolutely  unanimous  in  their 
advocacy  of  protective  duties  for  pineapples  ?  Is  everybody  for  the 
protection  of  the  pineapple  down  there  i 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir;  1  am  not  for  protection  for  pineapples. 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  you  are  for  an  increase  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  for  an  increase  of  duty. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  say,  are  all  of  your  residents  in  favor  of  an  increase 
of  duty  on  pineapples  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  they  are,  and  I  think  our  Representatives  and 
Senators  in  Congress,  four  years  ago  and  in  1909,  represented  the 
people  of  Florida  thoroughly  when  they  asked  for  a  auty  on  pine* 
apples. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  suppose  you  speak  for  these  distinguished 
newcomers  in  your  community  to  whom  you  have  just  referred,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  that  if  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  and  Thomas 
Watson  remain  there  long  enough  they  will  be  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  will  reauire  more  than  about  six  months'  resi- 
dence there.  Both  of  them  nave  invested  in  property  and  both  of 
them  are  going  to  become  growers. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  the  southern 
portion  of  it,  is  that  we  can  not  grow  staples.  We  can  grow  the 
pineapple,  oranges,  and  grapefruit,  but  we  can  grow  nothing  of  the 
staples.  It  is  not  a  wheat  or  grain  country.  The  pineapples,  for 
instance,  are  grown  on  land  which  is  absolutely  good  for  nothing 
else.  At  present  some  7,000  acres  are  under  cultivation,  or,  rather, 
were  about  three  or  four  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  according  to 
the  most  accurate  estimates,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  our  pineapple 
acreage  has  been  reduced  at  least  two-thirds.  Up  to  that  time  the 
people  were  making  a  fairly  good  living  on  pineapples,  but  four  years 
ago  there  was  a  slump  in  the  market,  due  to  the  importation  of  a 
million  and  a  half,  approximately,  of  Cuban  pineapples. 

They  have  adopted  our  methods  with  reference  to  cultivation,  as 
far  as  practicable;  they  have  adopted  our  crates;  they  have  adopted 
our  plans  of  packing:  and  they  are  our  competitors  and  our  only 
competitors. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  are  a  great  many  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the 
West  and  in  the  South,  in  Texas  and  all  through  that  country  that 
are  absolutely  of  no  use  but  for  the  raising  of  sheep.  Are  you  in 
favor  of  a  duty  on  wool  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  know  nothing  about  the  sheep  question,  Mr.  Com- 
mitteeman. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  would  not  the  argument  you  are  making  for  pine- 
apples apply  just  the  same  to  the  production  of  wool,  and  the  necessity 
for  protection  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  believe  that  if  I  were  in  the  wool  business,  or  my 
neighbors  were  in  such  business,  and  I  found  that  Cuba,  or  some 
other  country,  was  running  me  out  of  business,  I  should  ask  for  a 
tariff  on  wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  you  would  not  make  any  discrimination  between 
pineapples,  wool,  coal,  or  any  other  product,  if  the  argument  is  just 
as  gooa  in  one  case  as  in  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  If  my  opinion  is  worth  anything,  sir,  my  idea  is  that 
the  Democratic  Partv  would  make  no  mistake  in  raising  the  revenue 
which  must  be  raised:. 

Mr.  Hell.  And  make  it  protective  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  shoula  revise  upward  and  revise  downward,  and 
i  ut  all  of  these  items  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  what  instances  would  you  like  to  have  them  re- 
vised downward? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  items  that  the  agriculturalists  must  buy. 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  you  want  us  to  revise  upward  on  what  you  sell 
and  revise  downwara  on  what  you  buy  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir. 
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'  Mr.  Palmer.  Now,  up  in  my  State,  Pennsylvania,  we  make  these 
things  that  the  agriculturalists  have  to  buy. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  think  that  as  a  Democrat  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  could  support  your  proposition? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  aid  not  quite  finish  my  answer.  It  would  have 
been  a  very  unfortunate  reply  to  your  question  if  that  had  been  all 
the  answer  I  intended  making.  The  agricultural  products  that  he 
buys,  and  the  coat  he  wears  and  the  hat,  and  the  steel,  and  the  imple- 
ments that  he  uses,  are  protected  very  high  now.  I  am  speaking 
now  about  the  products  that  I  must  buy.  The  tax  that  is  on  the 
goods  that  I  produce  is  something  like  15  per  cent.  Now,  lower  the 
things  I  buy,  and  raise  the  things  I  grow.    That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  what  they  all  mean. 

Mr.  Moore.  My  idea  is,  sir,  that  it  is  just  like  an  assessor  going 
through  a  town,  that  he  should  not  place  a  valuation  of  $100  on  one 
property  and  $10  on  another  property,  when  they  are  both  equal. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  will  find  that  the  average  rate  of  duty  on  things 
connected  with  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  as  high  as  the  duty 
which  you  are  asking,  or  which  is  now  on  pineapples — and  which  you 
ask  to  nave  increased. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Take,  for  instance,  the  duty  on  pig  iron,  which  is 
necessary  for  the  steel  and  iron  business  in  Pennsylvania.  That  now 
carries  a  duty  of  about  10  or  12  per  cent,  and  the  Democratic  bill  last 
year  reduced  it  to  6  per  cent.  Do  you  think  that  instead  of  doing 
that,  we  should  have  increased  it  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  There  are  no  farmers  in  my  country  who  buy  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  they  buy  farming  implements. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  in  the  shape  of  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Because  they  do  not  buy  it  in  the  shape  of  pig 
iron 

Mr.  Moore  (interposing).  Of  course,  they  buy  iron  axes,  nails,  and 
steel,  of  course.  But  I  am  not  familiar  with  tne  tariff  on  those  par- 
ticular implements.  However,  I  understand  that  frequently  it  runs 
from  40,  50,  and  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  are  very  much  mistaken  about  that. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  will  not  insist  on  that  because,  as  I  say,  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  things  which  agri- 
culturists grow  are  not  protected  as  highly  as  are  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Your  platform  is  "  protection  for  everything  I  sell 
and  reduced  taxation  on  everything  1  buy"? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  admitted  that.  I  did  not  say 
that  was  in  my  platform. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Where  would  we  ever  come  out  if  that  got  to  be  the 
universal  platform  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  My  platform,  if  I  have  a  platform  is,  as  I  have  stated 
it,  that  we  will  revise  upward  and  revise  downward  until  we  get  all 
products  on  an  equitable  basis.     I  am  perfectly 

Mr.  Palmer  (interposing).  And  your  present  plan  is  to  revise 
Florida  products  upward  and  Pennsylvania  products  downward? 

Mr.  Moore.  No;  I  have  not  mentioned  Pennsylvania  products 
particularly,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  are  from  Penn- 
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sylvania.  But  if  you  have  a  high  duty  on  your  things,  and  I  must 
buy  them,  you  ought  to  agree  to  give  me  the  same  advantage  that 
you  insist  on  having. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  largest  product  of  your  State  is  oranges  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Oranges,  pineapples,  and  grapefruit. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  duty  on  oranges  is  60  per  cent;  and  on  no  article 
which  you  have  named  is  the  duty  as  nigh.  I  simply  make  that 
statement  of  fact  because  I  do  not  like  to  have  the  impression  going 
out  that  seems  to  be  so  prevalent. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  admit  that  there  is  a  tax  on  oranges  which  is  high 
enough  to  protect  them,  but  I  am  not  here  representing  the  orange 
industry. 

Mr.  ±*ayne.  After  everything  is  said  and  done,  do  you  know  of 
anybody  in  the  United  States  who  really  believes  in  the  Baltimore 
platform,  except  Mr.  Bryan  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  did  not  catch  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Payne.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  the  United  States  who 
really  stands  on  the  Democratic  platform  and  believes  in  it,  except 
Mr.  Bryan? 

Mr.  !Palmer.  He  has  said  that  Mr.  Bryan  within  six  months  would 
be  for  a  protective  tariff  on  pineapples.  He  made  that  statement  a 
little  while  ago. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  knows  what  the  policy  of 
the  Democratic  Party  is  going  to  be,  because  it  has  been  so  long  since 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  show  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  Like  honest  men,  they  are  going  to  adopt  a  policy  which 
is  in  accordance  with  their  platform,  just  the  same  as  the  Republican 
Party  would  have  done  if  it  had  been  successful. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Harrison,  iour  time  has  elapsed,  but  your  argument  was 
somewhat  interrupted  by  questions,  and  if  you  have  a  concluding 
sentence  we  will  be  glad  to  near  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Moore  has  20  minutes,  because  he  has  Mr.  Spark- 
man's  time. 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  chairman  told  me  that  Mr.  Moore's  time 
expired  at  2  minutes  past  6,  and  it  is  now  5  minutes  past  6. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand,  Mr.  Harrison,  but  Mr.  Moore  has  10 
minutes  additional,  because  Mr.  Sparkman  transferred  his  time  to 
him. 

Mr.  Harrison.  All  right. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  gentleman  spoke  about  oranges  awhile  ago,  and 
I  was  going  to  say  that  I  think  he  has  taken  advantage  of  me  in  sug- 
gesting oranges  unless  he  will  consider  pig  iron  a  luxury.  We  con- 
sider oranges  a  luxury;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  pig  iron,  nor 
do  I  know  whether  it  Is  a  luxury  or  not;  we  do  not  use  it  in  our  busi- 
ness, but  if  it  is  a  luxury  I  thmk  you  can  raise  it  from  12  cents  to 
whatever  we  propose  to  ask  for  oranges. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  take  this  matter  very  seriously,  and  we  are  not 
asking  for  any  more  than  will  put  us  on  a  parity  with  our  foreign 
competitors.  They  can  deliver  their  goods,  and  pay  the  present  16 
cents  duty  a  crate,  in  New  York  for  less  than  we  can,  although  we 
have  a  shorter  haul  in  miles.  We  do  not  think  we  are  asking  any- 
thing unreasonable  when  we  ask  you  to  place  us  on  a  parity.     If  the 
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Democratic  party,  feels  that  it  can  sacrifice  a  people  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  a  theory,  then  that  is  not  my  understanding  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform.  I  believe  the  people's  interests  should  be  husbanded 
and  their  industries  encouraged.  I  speak  not  as  a  theorist  but  as  a 
practical  grower  myself,  one  who  has  been  to  Cuba  and  has  seen  how 
they  grow  fruit  over  there.  We  pay  our  laboring  classes  from  $1.50 
to  $2.50  a  day.  We  send  their  children  to  school,  black  and  white: 
the  public  supports  them — that  is,  the  public  schools  they  attend.  I 
have  been  to  Cuba  and  I  have  seen  the  people  who  work  the  pine- 
apple industry  over  there,  living  in  shacks  covered  with  palmettos, 
the  pig  tied  to  the  doorpost,  and  the  goats  and  chickens  occupying 
the  same  house  with  the  children,  and  their  children  running  around 
half  naked.  Now,  we  can  Jiot  compete  with  that  class  of  labor.  We 
desire  something  better  for  our  labor. 

I  am  not  speaking  for  the  laboring  people;  they  are  amply  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  their  unions  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  high  prices  we  have  to  pay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  ask  permission 
to  file  my  brief. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Have  you  concluded,  Mr.  Moore  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  thank  you. 

The  growing  of  pineapples  as  an  industry  in  the  United  States  is  confined  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State  of  Florida.  It  has  been  a  business  on  a  commercial  scale 
for  not  more  than  25  years,  with  an  annual  increase  in  proportions  until  3  years  ago, 
since  which  time  the  decline  has  been  marked. 

From  1897  until  1909  the  duty  was  7  cents  per  cubic  foot  in  packages  and  $7  per 
thousand  in  bulk. 

Under  the  act  of  1909  the  duty  is  8  cents  per  cubic  foot  and  $8  per  thousand  in  bulk. 

The  standard  crate  in  which  the  fruit  is  snipped  is  10}  by  12  by  36  inches — approxi- 
mately 2}  cubic  feet. 

Because  of  the  reciprocity  agreement,  the  Cuban  exporter,  Florida's  principal  com- 

Setitor,  gets  the  benefit  of  the  20  per  cent  discount,  thus  paying  16  cents  per  crate 
uty. 

This  tax  does  not  quite  offset  the  difference  in  transportation  charges  which  the 
home  grower  pays  in  excess  of  his  foreign  competitor.  The  latter's  products  from  the 
most  remote  fields  can  be  delivered  to  our  eastern  and  western  markets  at  a  transpor- 
tion  cost  plus  the  16  cents  duty  less  than  that  borne  by  our  own  growers. 

Other  advantages  which  the  Cuban  has  will  account  for  the  decline  and  eventual 
extinction  of  the  industry  in  our  country  if  relief  is  not  afforded. 

The  American  grower  has  planted  on  land  which  cost  him  from  $25  to  $100  per  acre 
to  purchase,  $75  to  prepare  for  planting.  The  Cuban  grower  can  get  his  land  at  a  rental 
of  $5  per  acre  and  prepare  it  for  planting  for  from  $10  to  $15. 

The  labor  which  costs  the  Cuoan  80  cents  and  $1.25  per  day  costs  the  American 
$1.50  to  $2.50. 

The  annual  cost  of  fertilizing  per  acre  is  $75  for  the  American  grower.  The  Cuban 
uses  no  fertilizer  on  his  naturally  fertile  soil. 

In  1908  Florida  produced  690,000  crates  of  pineapples,  and  the  following  year  the 
output  approximated  1,000,000  crates.  Since  that  time  the  decline  in  the  industry 
has  been  rapid,  and  the  results  in  formerly  prosperous  communities,  which  depended 
entirely  on  the  pineapple  for  a  livelihood,  have  been  disastrous. 

Four  years  ago  the  most  accurate  statistics  available  showed  7,000  acres  planted 
and  in  process  of  planting  and  not  less  than  10,000  people  directly  or  indirectly 
dependent  on  the  business.  The  acreage  and  production  have  now  fallen  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  above. 

Until  1908  the  annual  increase  in  acreage  approximated  25  per  cent.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  handicap  made  possible  by  cheap  labor,  land,  and  transportation,  the 
Florida  grower  would  now  have  the  acreage  ana  output  of  1909  doubled  and  not  have 
been  driven  from  his  own  markets. 

The  land  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  pineapple  in  southern  Florida  is  sufficient, 
if  planted,  to  furnish  the  entire  country  at  moderate  prices  to  the  consumer  with  a 
fruit  far  superior  to  that  grown  in  Cuba. 
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The  territory  cultivated  in  pineapples  extends  from  Miami  northward,  a  distance 
something  less  than  150  miles  along  the  east  coast.  Its  development  is  but  of  recent 
years,  and  its  developers  are  homeseekers  from  every  State  in  the  Union.  Much  of 
this  land  is  unfit  for  other  growth  than  the  pineapple. 

Until  four  years  ago  the  thrifty  and  intelligent  grower  was  making  something  more 
than  a  bare  subsistence;  since  that  time  it  is  the  exception  if  the  grower's  profits 
equal  the  wages  he  pays  his  employee. 

The  size  of  the  average  pineapple  field  is  10  to  15  acres,  and  this  will  represent  an 
investment  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  100  acres  in  Cuba  or  a  hundred-acre  farm  in  our 
Western  States. 

Two  years  are  required  to  bring  the  plants  into  bearing  and  the  life  of  the  field  is  8 
to  12  years.  The  expense  of  marketing  the  crop  has  increased  25  per  cent  in  the  past 
four  years,  due  to  greater  cost  of  fertilizer  and  labor,  the  latter  being  less  efficient  and 
disposed  to  shorten  the  working  hours,  incited  by  their  unions. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  total  quantity  of 
pines  grown  and  Drought  into  this  country,  it  is  believed  that  2,500,000  crates  will 
cover  it,  Florida  furnishing  600,000  crates,  Cuba  1,400,000,  the  British  West  Indies, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Isle  of  Pines  500,000.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Nassau  supply 
our  markets  with  canned  pineapple. 

From  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  the  crop  begins  to  move  in  abundance  the  latter  part  <i 
March  and  extends  throughout  June  and  July,  during  which  months  the  bulk  of  the 
Florida  crop  is  shipped.  In  June  and  July  when  the  Florida  product  is  in  its  prime 
the  markets  are  glutted  with  the  later  shipments  of  Cuban  pines,  which  are  inferia 
to  their  earlier  gatherings.  The  hot  weather  and  perishable  nature  of  the  fruit  require 
quick  disposition  at  whatever  price  the  poods  will  bring.  4  Trainloads  of  Florida  pines 
have  thus  sold  for  less  than  cost  of  freignt  and  packing. 

And  while  the  Cuban  is  doin^  no  better  with  his  late  shipments,  he  has  made  his 
season's  profit  on  the  earlier  fruit  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  policy 
is  hastening  the  end  of  his  American  competitor. 

Four  years  ago  data  gathered  from  various  growers  in  different  portions  of  the  pine- 
apple territory  showed  that  the  cost  of  a  crate  of  fruit  f .  o.  b.  at  shipping  point  was  $1. 
The  cost  will  now  exceed  this. 

In  1908  the  net  average  to  the  grower  per  crate  f.  o.  b.  at  shipping  point  was  $1.26}. 
This  for  a  large  portion  of  the  entire  crop,  which  was  handled  in  the  Dest  possible  man- 
ner by  the  I.  R.  A  L.  W.  P.  G.  Association. 

In  1909  the  average  price  received  per  crate  for  300,000  crates  was  66}  cents.  With 
the  diminished  supply  due  to  abandoned  fields  the  succeeding  years  brought  the 
average  again  to  that  of  1908. 

An  industry  which  has  grown  from  160,000  crates,  in  1897,  to  1,000,000  crates  in 
1909,  with  possibilities  of  continued  increase  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  per  annum, 
under  reasonable  conditions  we  submit  should  be  fostered.  It  could  and  should  be 
made  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  assets  of  a  State,  which,  because  of 
peculiar  soil,  climate,  ana  transportation  conditions,  must  depend  largely  on  semi- 
tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  to  support  its  population. 

The  Government  has  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  in  both  Florida  and  Porte 
Rico  in  experimental  stations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  industry,  but  a  country 
which  can  practically  double  its  crop  in  a  single  year  can  in  a  short  time  force  both 
places  out  of  the  running. 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  poorly  paid  labor,  and  the  neatness  and  comfort  of  the  homes 
and  the  material  progress  of  the  working  class  on  the,  east  coast  of  Florida,  where 
the  pineapple  crop  of  the  United  States  is  produced,  is  evidence  of  this. 

We  do  not  ask  for  a  prohibitive  tariff,  but  only  such  tax  as  will  place  us  on  a  working 
parity  with  a  competitor  who  has  the  great  advantage  of  cheapened  cost  of  produc- 
tion .  A  reasonable  tariff  will  not  keep  his  good  fruit  out  of  our  markets,  but  it  should 
prevent  his  glutting  our  markets  with  an  inferior  quality  at  a  time  when  it  is  disas- 
trous to  the  nome-^rown  fruit  and  no  advantage  to  the  consumer. 

We  submit  that  if  our  Government  can  afford  to  foster  or  protect  any  industry  it 
is  the  agricultural;  if  it  can  afford  to  give  encouragement  to  any  class  it  is  "the  man 
with  the  hoe." 

We  do  not  favor  an  ad  valorem  duty,  since  valuations  could  be  so  reduced  as  to 
make  it  inoperative. 

We  ask  for  a  tariff  on  "  Pineapples  in  barrels,  crates,  or  other  packages,  one-half 
cent  per  pound;  in  bulk,  $12  per  thousand." 

Very  respectfully,  T.  V.  Moore, 

Secretary  Indian  River  and  Lake  Worth 

Pineapple  Growers'  Association, 
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BRIEF  BT  E.  E.  MILLS  AHD  HILLS  BROS.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  OV 

PINEAPPLES. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives t  Sixty-second  Congress. 

Gentlemen:  Mr.  £.  E.  Mills  and  Mills  Bros.,  of  Chicago,  importers  and  wholesale 
dealers  in  Cuban  pineapples,  on  behalf  of  their  customers  and  the  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican consumers  of  this  fruit,  make  the  following  statement  and  recommendation  in 
reference  to  the  tariff  on  fresh  pineapples: 

Section  No.  279  of  the  present  tariff  law  provides  as  follows: 

"  Pineapples,  in  barrels  and  other  packages,  eight  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  the  capacity 
of  barrels  or  packages;  in  bulk,  eight  dollars  per  thousand/' 

We  recommend  that  this  duty  be  removed  and  that  no  duty  whatsoever  be  imposed 
upon  the  importation  of  fresh  pineapples  into  the  United  States. 

STATEMENT  OF  FACTS  AND  REA8ON8  FOR  RECOMMENDATION. 

1.  History  of  duty  on  pineapples:  Act  of  1890,  "pineapples  free,  no  duty";  act  of 
1894,  "twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. "  Act  of  1897,  pineapples,  in  barrels  and 
other  packages,  seven  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  the  capacity  of  barrels  or  packages;  in 
bulk,  seven  dollars  per  thousand."  Act  of  1909,  section  No.  279,  "pineapples,  in 
barrels  and  other  packages,  eight  cents  per  cubic  foot  of  the  capacity  of  barrels  or 
packages;  in  bulk,  eight  dollars  per  thousand/1 

The  standard  pineapple  crate  is  10}  by  12  by  36  inches  and  contains  approximately 
2}  cubic  feet,  weighs  approximately  80  pounds,  and  under  the  Payne- Alarich  Act  as 
now  enforced,  after  deducting  20  per  cent  on  account  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  these 
crates,  when  filled  with  pineapples,  are  assessed  at  a  duty  of  16  cents  each. 

2.  The  main  sources  of  supply  for  pineapples  consumed  in  the  United  States  are 
the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  tne  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  State  of  Florida. 
The  only  portion  of  the  United  States  in  which  pineapples  are  now  raised  is  a  small 
section  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  and  here  tne  fruit  is  raised  under  practically 
artificial  conditions,  and  the  climate  of  this  portion  of  the  State  of  Florida  is  such 
that  the  temperature  is  so  low  at  times  as  to  produce  freezing,  and  this  condition  is 
at  any  time  apt  to  ruin  the  entire  pineapple  crop,  and  there  is  no  other  soil  or  climate 
now  known  in  the  United  States  suitable  to  the  raising  of  pineapples  otherwise  than 
under  these  same  hothouse  conditions  as  at  present  prevail  in  Florida. 

Enormous  quantities  of  fertilizer  are  required  before  the  Florida  land  can  be  made 
to  grow  pineapples,  and  this  must  be  renewed  yearly,  and,  while  it  is  possible  to 
raise  pineapples  in  Florida,  they  are  raised  practically  under  artificial  and  hothouse 
conditions  and  at  high  expense.  Bananas  could  be  raised  in  Florida  under  the  same 
artificial  conditions,  and  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  have  a  high  duty  on  bananas, 
so  that  they  could  be  raised  in  Florida  at  a  profit  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  bananas 
have  been  heretofore  more  widely  consumed  than  pineapples,  and  to  increase  the 
cost  of  bananas  would  immediately  cause  a  protest  from  tne  thousands  of  consumers 
all  over  the  United  States. 

In  the  tariff  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Sixtieth 
Congress  held  in  November,  1908,  testimony  was  submitted  to  that  committee  by  the 
growers  of  pineapples  in  Florida  and  their  different  associations,  advancing  their 
reasons  why  the  tariff  on  pineapples  should  be  increased  (see  the  tariff  hearings  under 
Schedule  G  at  pages  4048  to  4069,  inclusive,  held  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress),  and  we  are  setting  forth  as  a  part  of  this  brief  certain 
portions  of  the  testimony  given  by  these  gentlemen  at  that  time.  Particular  attention 
was  directed  at  the  former  hearing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  parties  asking  an 
increased  duty  on  pineapples  were  Republicans  of  Florida.  If  these  parties  appear 
again  before  your  committee  we  are  anxious  to  know  whether  they  will  advance  again 
as  one  of  the  reasons  for  increasing  the  duty  or  retaining  the  present  increased  duty 
the  fact  that  they  are  Republicans.  As  Republicans,  they  might  contend  con- 
sistently that  they  have  the  right  to  increase  tne  cost  of  every  pineapple  consumed 
by  the  people  of  this  country  in  order  to  support  an  industry  not  fitted  to  their  land 
and  climate,  but  will  they  make  this  argument  to  a  Democratic  Congress  placed  in 
office  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  tne  voters  who  look  to  it  to  use  its  best  en- 
deavors to  give  all  the  people  fair  treatment  and,  if  possible,  to  lower  the  cost  of  living? 

3.  In  order  to  prove  to  your  committee  that  the  raising  of  pineapples  in  Florida  is 
accomplished  under  the  most  avderee  conditions  and  at  the  hignest  possible  cost, 
we  desire  to  quote  certain  portions  of  the  testimonv  given  by  the  Florida  growers 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  E.  P.  Porcher  of  Cocoa,  Fla.,  representing  the  Florida  pineapple  growers,  makes 
the  following  statement  (see  pp.  4052,  4053,  hearings  on  Schedule  G): 

"The  matter  of  pineapples  is  the  point  that  I  want  to  touch  on  forcibly,  although 
I  may  repeat  in  part  statements  that  have  been  made.  We  produced  last  season  on 
the  east  coast  690,000  crates,  while  the  importations  from  Cuba  were  about  840,000 
crates.  In  addition  to  that  we  had  importations  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  which 
have  not  been  mentioned  at  all.  We  had  importations  from  Porto  Rico,  and  we  had 
importations  from  Jamaica  to  contend  with. 

"The  pineapple  situation  with  us  is  such  on  the  east  coast  that  we  produce  out  of 
that  690,000  crates,  640,000  crates;  in  other  words,  all  the  rest  of  the  State  produces 
but  50,000  crates.  That  is  produced  now  on  the  mainland  because  the  storm  of  a  few 
years  ago  swept  away  the  products  of  the  keys.  It  is  in  a  section  of  the  country  where 
it  has  been  necessary  to  go  to  extreme  expenditures  in  the  matters  of  not  only  preparing 
the  land,  which  has  been  done,  but  in  the  cost  of  fertilization,  which  runs' up  as  high 
as  4,000  pounds  per  acre  per  annum.  In  addition  to  that,  with  the  increased  cost  of 
labor,  the  increased  cost  of  crate  material,  we  find  that  about  an  average  of  90  cents, 
even  running  up  to  $1.10  according  to  other  averages  made,  is  the  cost  to  produce  a 
crate  of  pineapples  and  deliver  it  on  board  the  cars.  The  pineapple  industry  is  more 
subject  to  frost  than  oranges,  and  for  a  frost  to  get  into  an  orange  tree  requires  what 
we  term  a  freeze,  but  a  frost  will  get  into  the  pineapples  just  as  it  would  into  a  tomato 
plant,  for  it  is  a  very  tender  plant. 

"Now,  that  section  of  Florida  has  this  competition  with  Cuba:  The  Cuban  product 
starts  in  a  little  earlier,  but  it  practically  continues  throughout  the  season,  barring 
only  severe  rains2  which  make  tneir  fruit  not  carry  well.  When  those  rains  pass  they 
start  picking  again,  and  they  are  enabled  with  this  present  tariff  to  get  their  product 
in  and  take  the  markets  away  from  us  to  a  degree  that  we  are  not  able  to  make  reason- 
able profit  on  the  result.  And  under  those  circumstances  we  are  going  to  ask  you 
gentlemen  to  accord  us  the  same  rate  that  is  applied  upon  citrus  fruits  at  the  present 
time,  which  certainly  will  not  be  excessive. 

"And,  just  as  a  wind-up,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  question  has  been  brought 
up  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  here,  touching  upon  the  question  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Jacksonville,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  there  are  two  points  with  reference  to 
that.  Our  association  is  three-quarters  Republican,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Jack- 
sonville is  no  doubt  half,  or  possibly  five-eighths  or  three-quarters,  Republican.  But 
let  me  go  further,  gentlemen,  and  say  this  to  you — that  if  you  will  eliminate  the  three 
clauses— the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution — 
that  we  object  to  in  the  South  we  would  not  have  any  Democratic  Party." 

The  same  gentleman,  again  representing  the  Indian  River  and  Lake  Worth  Pine- 
apple Growers'  Association  of  Florida,  on  December  1.  1908,  submitted  a  supple- 
mental statement,  in  which  he  says  (see  pp.  4058,  4059,  Hearings  on  Schedule  G): 

"The  cost  of  production  with  us  is  heavy;  and  with  the  price  of  land  at  $100  per 
acre,  the  cost  of  clearing  and  preparation  more  than  equaling  the  original  cost,  with 
no  other  product  possible  on  this  land  except  pineapples,  with  fertilizers  used  at  the 
rate  of  4,000  pounds  to  an  acre  per  annum,  and  with  labor  receiving  from  $1.25  to  $2.50 
per  day,  we  are  in  need  of  a  fair  protection  against  the  cheap  lands  and  labor  that 
produce  the  foreign  pineapple. 

41  It  is  shown  that  the  cost  of  producing  a  crate  of  pineapples,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  is  from 
70  to  90  cents  per  crate,  this  cost  varying  with  soil  and  weather  conditions;  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  after  caring  for  these  plants  eight  years  at  an  annual 
yearly  cost  these  fields  have  to  be  replanted,  with  as  high  or  higher  cost  per  acre 
for  removing  the  old  plants,  preparing  the  land  anew,  and  replacing  some  of  the  lost 
humus,  as  was  the  original  cost  of  the  land." 

Mr.  F.  G.  McMullen,  of  Walton,  Fla.,  who  desired  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  pine- 
apples in  his  statement  (see  pp.  4053,  4060,  hearings  on  Schedule  G),  says  as  follows: 

"Now,  with  respect  to  the  pineapple  situation,  I  will  say  that  it  is  a  little  bit  out  of 
its  native  element  as  to  soil  in  Florida.  We  run  some  chance  in  having  our  invest- 
ments swept  out  of  sight  in  one  night  by  a  freeze.  But  the  industry  has  been  estab- 
lished there  for  the  past  25  or  30  years,  though  some  15  years  ago  it  only  amounted  to 
about  90,000  crates.  Up  to  that  time  the  Cuban  pineapple  did  not  compete  with  us 
after  the  20th  of  May;  that  is  when  the  rainy  season  started  in;  the  fruit  would  not 
carry,  so  they  could  not  ship.  They  are  now  planting  on  high  land,  and  are  able  to 
compete  with  us  throughout  the  entire  shipping  season  of  Florida. 

"  Relative  to  Aie  cost  of  production  in  Cuba,  we  have  the  statement  of  the  Cuban 
Horticultural  Society  reports,  which  states  that  they  can  produce  for  20  cents  a  crate. 
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disadvantage,  since  he  has  to  pay  much  higher  for  labor  and  has  to  incur  heavier 
expenses  in  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  while  Cuban  labor  is  less  than  one-half  what  it 
is  in  Florida,  and  commercial  fertilizers  are  very  little  used  on  the  Cuban  lands  grow- 
ing pineapples.  Whenever  there  is  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  we  shall  cordially  cooperate 
with  the  Florida  growers  in  securing  such  an  increase  of  duty  as  will  fully  and 
effectually  protect  our  growers. 

The  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co.  handles  the  output  from  our 
section.  They  run  through  the  entire  pineapple  section  and,  becom- 
ing alarmed  at  conditions,  issued  a  circular  signed  by  the  officials  of 
their  road,  and  they  promised  their  cooperation  at  the  time  we  came 
up  here,  but  we  did  not  call  upon  them  to  assist  us,  because  this  was 
gotten  up  hurriedly;  but  they  are  in  full  sympathy  with  us. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  extract  that  the  Florida  llast  Coast  Railway 
Co.,  which  has  the  initial  haul  of  the  entire  output  of  Florida,  had 
become  alarmed  at  conditions,  and  like  the  growers,  only  saw  its 
redemption  and  salvation  through  a  tariff  which  would  at  least 
equalize  the  cost  of  production.  ^  The  heavy  imports  into  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  of  Cuban  pineapples  has  compelled  the  American 
producer  to  export  his  products,  while  the  Cuban  pineapples  occupy 
the  markets  of  this  country,  and  with  the  advantage  of  lesser  freimt 
rates  accorded  to  long  hauls  by  the  transportation  companies,  Cuba 
has  a  distinct  advantage  over  Florida  and  is  following  the  Florida 
pineapples  into  the  east  Canadian  markets! 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  Florida  growers  to  secure  the  American 
markets  so  as  to  inflate  or  raise  the  price  of  pineapples  to  a  figure 
that  would  prohibit  their  ready  sale  or  liberal  consumption.  Such  a 
policy  would  be  more  suicidal  than  the  present  handicap  under 
which  we  are  suffering,  but  they  do  feel  that  as  they  have  all  the  land 
that  is  necessary  to  raise  all  the  pineapples  that  the  United  States 
can  consume,  that  there  can  be  no  sound  business  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  that  protection  which  will  enable  them  to  do  so, 
providing  that  the  consuming  public  is  not  made  to  suffer  in  the 
way  of  paying  a  price  for  them  out  of  proportion  to  •  their  value  as 
compared  with  otner  fruits. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Porto  Rico  is  becoming  a  factor 
in  producing  pineapples,  having  shipped  for  the  year  1912,  into  New 
York,  353,287  crates. 

The  pineapple  industry  is  engaged  in  by  thousands  of  people  who 
are  dependent  upon  it  for  their  sustenance.  Individuals  have  in- 
vested their  money  in  lands  and  equipment,  which  must  lie  idle  if 
they  can  not  make  at  least  a  living  from  the  expenditures  attendant 
upon  production. 

The  Florida  pineapple  industry  should  rapidly  increase,  and  will 
do  so  if  given  sufficient  protection,  and  can  supply  at  a  reasonable 
price  sufficient  pineapples  for  all  demands  in  American  markets 
during  the  regular  season,  and  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Porto 
Rico,  furnish  a  supply  lor  all  year. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  pineapple  is  a  fruit  that  requires 
almost  instant  handling  from  the  field  to  the  consumer,  as  it  is 
extremely  perishable,  a  fact  which  is  one  of  the  main  factors  in 
depressing  and  absolutely  destroying  the  markets,  when  trainloads 
of  Cuban  fruit  are  piled  up  on  our  American  markets,  at  a  time  when 
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"The  pineapple  is  in  no  sense  a  necessity,  but  a  luxury,  and  for  this  reason  will  be 
purchased  by  its  regular  consumers  at  a  fair  price;  hence  the  amount  of  duty  received 
by  this  Government  if  the  present  duty  is  increased  to  1  cent  per  pound  will  be 
$640,000.  This  great  benefit  to  the  Government  will  impose  no  hardship  and  will  be 
paid  willingly,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  a  large  American  industry  which  con- 
sumes a  large'  amount  of  American  products  in  its  production. " 

The  honorable  Commissioner  Prouty  says,  page  502,  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shippers1  Protective  Association  v.  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railway  Co.  et  al: 

"Pineapples  are  imported  in  large  quantities  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba. 
They  come  by  water  to  various  Atlantic  ports  and  are  transported  from  there  to  interior 
destinations,  and  they  are  also  brought  into  the  gulf  ports,  reaching  the  Middle  West 
and  as  far  east  as  Buffalo  by  this  route.  The  cost  of  water  transportation  is  low  and 
the  rates  made  to  interior  points,  especially  from  the  eulf,  are  also  low.  It  is  said  that 
the  low  cost  of  labor  in  Cuba,  the  natural  fertility  of  tne  soil,  which  requires  no  fertili- 
zer, the  abundant  crop,  enable  the  Cuban  pineapple  to  drive  its  American  competitor 
from  our  markets,  and  that  unless  the  rates  of  transportation  are  reduced  in  Florida 
the  industry  in  that  State  can  not  sustain  itself. 

"It  is  no  business  of  these  defendants  and  no  part  of  the  duty  of  this  commission  to 
establish  such  railway  rates  as  will,  at  all  hazard,  enable  the  American  products  to 
compete  with  foreign  product.  Undoubtedly  these  competitive  conditions  must  be 
considered  and  rates  made,  when  that  can  properly  be  done,  which  will  enable  the 
traffic  to  move,  but  when  reasonable  rates  have  been  established  it  is  for  Congress  to 
say  whether  the  foreign  products  shall  be  admitted  to  our  market.  If  the  present 
duty  is  not  sufficient  these  defendants  can  not  be  required  to  reduce  their  charges  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  foreign  article. 

"The  pineapple  is  mostly  owned  by  people  who  have  come  from  the  Northern 
States  and  represent  every  State  north  of  the  Potomac  River  and  west  of  Colorado. 
The  majority  of  these  people  are  Republicans  and  favor  a  protective  tariff.  Why 
should  Republicans  in  Florida  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  not  have  it  on  an  industry 
they  largely  control?  " 

We  call  your  attention,  particularly K  to  the  statement  above  showing  that  the  pine- 
apple growers  of  Florida  state  that  the  pineapple  is  in  no  sense  a  necessity,  but  is  a 
luxury  and  for  this  reason  will  be  purchased  by  its  regular  customers  at  a  fair  price 
We  submit  that  this  statement  should  not  be  correct. 

The  pineapple  is  not  as  much  of  a  luxury  as  the  peach  or  the  pear  because  the  pine- 
apple, like  tne  banana,  is  raised  the  year  round,  can  be  used  the  year  round  and  is  not 
confined  to  any  two  or  three  months  of  the  year,  and  is  in  the  market  at  all  times  in 
some  form.  It  should  be  a  part  of  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  most  humble  laborer  :ind  is 
only  placed  in  the  class  of  a  luxury  to  adorn  the  tables  of  the  rich  by  the  greedy  ;idvo- 
cates  of  a  high  tariff.  Why  convert  a  pleasant  article  of  food  that  should  be  common 
and  cheap  into  a  luxury  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax?  Why  attempt  to  grow  an  article 
of  food  not  suited  to  the  soil  or  climate  under  artificial  conditions  when  the  same  fruit 
can  be  grown  under  natural  conditions  at  a  cost  that  will  allow  its  daily  use  by  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States?  Why  not  let  the  growers  of  Florida  raise  crops  suited  to 
their  soil  and  climate? 

4.  The  above  statements  clearly  show  that  the  growth  of  pineapples  in  Florida  is 
under  artificial  conditions  requiring  the  greatest  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  and 
that  the  present  tariff  was  imposed  to  enable  the  Florida  growers  of  pines  to  carry  on 
a  business  not  suited  to  their  lands  or  climate.  The  result  has  been  to  increase  the 
cost  of  pines  to  the  consumers,  lessen  their  use  due  to  higher  prices  to  the  consumer, 
and  reduce  the  natural  production  in  Cuba,  where  this  fruit  can  be  produced  at  a 
minimum  cost.  This  high- tariff  procedure  may  please  the  Florida  grower,  but  how 
about  the  ordinary  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  desires  to  use  this  health-giving 
fruit  as  a  part  of  the  daily  diet  for  his  family  and  who  wants  to  secure  it  cheaply,  without 
paying  tribute  to  a  hothouse  industry.  Why  not  let  the  east  coast  Florida  land  owner 
raise  crops  that  were  intended  by  nature  to  be  grown  in  his  climate  and  on  his  soil? 
Why  not  treat  the  pineapple  like  the  banana  and  give  the  American  consumer  the 
benefit  of  this  fruit  at  the  lowest  price  and  thereby  reduce  the  cost  of  living? 

5.  Cuban  pineapples  do  not  in  any  particular  degree  conflict  with  the  Florida 
pineapples  for  the  reason  that  the  heavy  part  of  the  crop  of  Cuban  pineapples  begins 
to  arrive  in  the  United  States  from  about  the  15th  of  March  to  the  1st  of  April,  and  the 
heavy  part  of  the  crop  of  Florida  pineapples  begins  to  reach  the  markets  on  the  last  of 
May — after  the  bulk  of  the  Cuban  pineapples  are  gone.  What  Cuban  pineapples 
come  after  the  last  of  May  invariably  are  sola  to  the  canners  of  Baltimore,  who  do  not 
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buy  Florida  pineapples  for  canning  purposes,  because  of  their  inferior  quality  for 
canning,  and  because  of  the  difference  in  quality  and  time  of  maturity  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  competitors  of  each  other;  so  why  increase  the  cost  of  Cuban 
pines  by  any  duty? 

The  attention  of  the  committee  is  called  to  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Cuban  fruit 
is  considered  the  best  and  most  suitable  in  the  market  for  canning  purposes,  and  the 
market  relies  upon  Cuba  for  fruit  for  such  purposes.  The  present  high  tariff  greatly 
restricts  this  canning  industry  and  adversely  affects  the  interests  of  the  canners  of 
pineapples,  as  well  as  every  housewife  who  now  wishes  to  can  pineapples  as  she  cans 
peaches  and  pears.  The  largest  canners  of  pineapples  in  the  United  States  are  located 
m  Baltimore,  and  on  January  (?,  1909,  through  Hon.  Isidor  Rayner,  then  United 
States  Senator,  submitted  their  petition  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
Sixtieth  Congress  (see  pp.  4068,  4000,  hearings  on  Schedule  G),  in  which  they  say: 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  Canned  Goods  Exohange  of  Baltimore  is  composed  of  individuals, 
firms,  and  corporations  engaged  in  the  canning  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  oystero.  The 
largest  canners  of  pineapples  in  the  United  States  are  located  in  Baltimore  and  are 
members  of  this  body.  Your  honorable  committee  is  petitioned  by  this  exchange  to 
recommend  to  this  (jongress  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  fresh  pineapple  (pineapples 
in  their  natural  state). 

About  15  years  ago  a  duty  of  $7  per  thousand  was  laid  upon  fresh  pineapple.  The 
State  of  Florida  haa  just  then  entered  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  fruit.  It  was  thought 
at  that  time  the  State  would  be  able  to  supply  at  least  a  quantity  equal  to  that  which 
was  being  imported  from  Cuba  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  hence  the  duty.  But  Florida 
has  never  yet  grown  near  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pineapples  to  supply  the  demand  of 
the  United  States.  At  this  time  the  importations  from  Cuba  and  tne  Bahamas  exceed 
the  Florida  output  by  more  than  50  per  cent. 

No  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  Florida  crop  from  one  season  to  another.  The 
growing  fruit  is  in  continual  danger  from  frosts  ana  cold  weather,  which  have  practi- 
cally ruined  the  entire  crop  in  past  years.  We  learn,  also,  the  area  for  cultivation  is 
very  small  and  can  not  be  increased. 

tor  manufacturing  purposes  we  must  needs  depend  upon  Cuba  for  a  full  supply. 
The  Bahamas  furnish  out  a  small  portion  of  fresh  pineapples,  though  a  large  quantity 
of  the  canned  pineapple  is  imported  from  the  latter  islands,  the  duty  being  reckoned 
at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Tnis  condition  makes  the  present  duty  very  burdensome 
to  the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States. 

Your  committee  must  know  that  very  large  quantities  of  pineapples  are  canned  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  also  in  the  Island  of  rorto  Rico,  and  that  this  canned  pine- 
apple is  admitted  in  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  The  large  quantities  of  fresh 
pineapples  annually  grown  in  both  these  islands  and  the  very  low  cost  of  labor  required 
to  produce  the  finished  article  (canned  pineapple)  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
Baltimore  canner  to  compete  with  this  pineapple  of  foreign  growth. 

We  learn  from  the  newspapers  a  petition  has  been  presented  your  committee  from 
the  Florida  growers  asking  that  the  duty  on  fresh  pineapple  be  advanced.  We  frankly 
state  if  this  is  done  it  will  actually  prohibit  the  packing  of  pineapples  in  this  city  and 
render  useless  the  plants  of  the  firms  engaged  in  this  great  industry. 

We  feel  as  if  the  canning  industry  of  Baltimore  City  should  at  least  be  on  a  parity 
with  the  large  importations  of  canned  pineapple  from  foreign  soil  and  that  we  snould 
not  be  subjected  to  an  extra  cost  of  production  by  the  payment  of  a  duty  which  at 
once  cuts  out  the  manufacturer  from  all  competition. 

We  therefore  pray  your  honorable  committee  to  strike  out  entirely  the  duty  on 
the  fresh  pineapple  coming  from  the  Bahama  Islands  and  the  island  of  Cuba,  making 
the  importation  of  fresh  pineapple  into  the  United  States  entirely  free. 

Geobob  T.  Phillips, 
President  Canned  Goods  Exchange  of  Baltimore. 

W.  F.  Assan,  Secretary. 

In  the  former  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  1906,  the  Florida 
growers  charged  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  they  were  finable  to  compete  with  the 
Cuban  growers  of  pineapples  was  that  the  freight  rates  from  Habana  to  the  market 
were  less  than  freight  rates  from  Florida  to  the  market,  and  in  this  testimony  they  set 
forth  that  they  were  charged  from  a  point  in  Florida  to  Jacksonville  a  rate  of  25  cents 
per  crate,  and  that  this  rate  took  away  from  them  the  opportunity  to  make  any  profit 
on  a  crate  of  pineapples.    We  submit  that  if  this  the  case,  that  it  is  unfair  to  raise  and 
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increase  the  cost  of  this  article  of  food  to  all  the  consumers  in  the  United  States  in 
order  that  the  growers  of  Florida  can  contribute  more  than  they  should  to  a  line  of  150 
miles  of  railroad  in  Florida  running  through  the  pineapple  district. 

6.  In  1908  the  growers  and  canners  of  pineapples  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  also  asked 
for  an  increase  in  the  tariff.  They  asked  for  a  tariff  that  would  cover  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production  and  the  freight;  so  that  they  could  start  canneries  in  the 
islands  and  increase  the  canneries  then  existing  in  Hawaii.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  fresh  pineapples  from  Hawaii  can  not  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  successfully  for  the  reason  that  Hawaii  is  so  far  away  from  the  United  States 
that  the  cost  of  getting  the  fruit  here  is  too  high,  and  the  conditions  of  the  climate  are 
such  that  the  fruit  is  not  fit  for  use,  especially  for  canning,  when  it  reaches  the  United 
States.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  and  unjust  that  the  canneries  in  the  United  States, 
employing  a  lar^e  number  of  men,  should  be  forced  out  of  business  in  order  to  help 
establish  canneries  in  Hawaii,  and  that  the  entire  body  of  American  consumers  of 
pineapples  should  be  forced  to  pay  a  price  much  greater  than  they  should  pay  in  order 
that  the  canning  of  pineapples  should  become  profitable  to  the  people  of  Hawaii. 
This  is  one  of  the  items  that  has  added  to  the  high  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States. 

7.  If  anyone  were  to  recommend  that  a  duty  should  be  placed  upon  bananas,  such 
a  recommendation  would  carry  no  weight,  because  bananas,  while  grown  in  foreign 
countries,  are  a  most  commonly  used  fruit  by  all  of  the  people.  Pineapples  are 
rapidly  taking  a  place  along  with  bananas.  The  pineapple  is  recognized  as  a  healthy 
food  and  its  use  is  recommended  by  physicians  and  sanitariums  all  oyer  the  country. 
Its  juice  is  especially  valuable  as  a  remedy  for  all  forms  of  throat  trouble.  It  is 
most  widely  used  in  the  congested  districts  of  the  large  cities  and  furnishes  a  health 
food  for  the  use  of  all  the  people.  Why  not  give  all  the  people  an  opportunity  to 
buy  this  fruit  under  the  same  conditions  that  they  now  buy  bananas?  Why  force 
the  consumer  to  pay  a  tax  every  time  he  uses  this  fruit? 

8.  All  pineapples  imported  from  Cuba  are  wrapped  in  paper  and  crated  before  ship- 
ment. The  paper  and  crates  used  for  such  purposes  are  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  and  shipped  to  Cuba.  The  lumber  is  American  lumber;  the  nails  are  Ameri- 
can nails;  the  paper  is  American  paper;  all  grown  and  manufactured  in  this  country. 
The  capital  engaged  in  this  business  is  the  capital  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  transportation  of  this  fruit  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  is  almost 
exclusively  in  American  vessels,  freight  is  paid  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  benefits  of  the  business  of  transportation  accrue  to  citizens  of  this  country.  A 
prohibition  of  importation  means  a  loss  to  the  citizens  of  this  country,  means  the 
destruction  of  the  business  of  the  citizens  of  this  country,  and  the  throwing  out  of 
employment  of  a  large  number  of  men.  In  addition,  the  steamers  that  carry  Cuban 
pineapples  are  always  loaded  on  their  way  back  to  Cuba  with  the  products  of  the 
American  farm  and  factory.  These  goods  are  purchased  by  the  Cuban  growers  of 
pineapples  with  the  money  receivea  for  their  pineapples  in  this  country.  The 
removal  of  the  present  duty  on  pineapples  will  greatly  stimulate  business  with  Cuba, 
will  largely  increase  trade  between  the  American  factories  and  farms  and  the  growers 
of  pineapples  in  Cuba. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  present  tariff  and  the  admission  of 
fresh  pineapples  free  into  this  country  will  supply  the  American  people  with  a  health- 
giving  food  which  will  become  as  common  as  it  is  delightful  and  which  will  be  pur- 
chased at  so  low  a  price  that  every  American  family,  no  matter  how  humble,  may  par- 
take thereof.  It  will  stimulate  the  growth  of  canneries  employing  American  labor, 
will  cause  to  be  used  increasingly  more  and  more  of  the  products  of  the  mills  ana 
factories  of  this  country,  will  greatly  increase  our  trade  with  Cuba,  and  will  materially 
reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  £.  Mills. 
Mills  Bros. 

By  their  attorney: 

Dudley  M.  Shively. 
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Almonds,  not  shelled,  four  cents  per  pound;  clear  almonds,  shelled,  six 
cents  per  pound;  apricot  and  peach  kernels,  four  cents  per  pound. 

ALMONDS. 

BRIEF   OF   CALIFORNIA   ALMOND    GROWERS. 

California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange, 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  January  15,  1913. 

To  the  honorable  Congressional  Committee  on  Tariff  Schedule,  the  Capitol,   Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  By  request  of  the  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  and  as  rep- 
resenting the  almond  growers  of  the  country,  we  desire  to  lay  before  your  honorable 
committee  the  following  statement  of  facts  regarding  the  horticultural  industry  of 
almond  growing. 

We  find  the  following  duties  to  have  been  levied  on  almonds  in  former  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  data  at  our  command:  1804,  2  cents  per  pound;  1816,  3  cents  per  pound; 
1832,  admitted  free;  1833,  3  cents  per  pound;  1842,  3  cents  per  pound;  1846,  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  1861,  March,  2  cents  per  pound;  shelled  nuts,  4  cents  per  pound; 
1861,  August,  4  cents  per  pound;  shelled  nuts,  6  cents  per  pound;  1864,  6  cents  per 
pound;  shelled  nuts,  10  cents  per  pound;  1883,  5  cents  per  pound;  shelled  nuts,  7  J 
cents  per  pound;  1890,  5  cents  per  pound;  shelled  nuts,  7}  cents  per  pound;  1894, 
3  cents  per  pound;  shelled  nuts,  5  cents  per  pound;  1897,  4  cents  per  pound;  shelled 
nuts,  4  cents  per  pound;  1909,  no  change. 

As  it  is  only  within  the  last  20  years  that  any  considerable  planting  of  almond  trees 
has  been  made  in  this  country,  and  that  planting  confined  almost  entirely  to  Cali- 
fornia, we  respectfully  submit  that  it  would  appear  that  the  duty  had  been  so  uni- 
formly imposed  and  collected  for  over  100  years  on  the  basic  idea  that  it  was  one 
imposed  on  a  luxury  or  semiluxury,  and  was  imposed  for  purposes  of  revenue  only. 

Attached  hereunto  is  a  schedule  covering  on  the  25  years  from  1887  to  1911,  inclusive, 
showing  in  pounds  the  California  production  and  foreign  import  of  almonds.  This 
shows  a  growth  in  the  California  production  from  300,000  pounds  in  1887  to  3,400,000 
in  1911,  and  an  import  of  foreign  almonds  ranging  from  5,482,363  pounds  in  1887  to 
15,552,712  in  1911.  The  imports  for  1912  being  17,231,458.  The  crop  is  a  very  uncer- 
tain one  in  all  countries,  and  the  schedule  clearly  shows  that  an  extra  good  year  is 
Suite  generally  followed  by  one  yielding  only  25  to  50  per  cent  of  a  crop.  This  means 
lat  the  expense  of  production  is  increased  and  the  industry  discouraged  by  great 
uncertainty  as  to  the  financial  results  of  the  work  performed. 

That  the  growine  of  almonds  is  a  horticultural  industry  built  up  and  followed  by 
the  horticulturist  largely  on  the  personal  work  of  himself  and  family,  and  not  an 
industry  engaged  in  on  a  large  scale  by  capitalists,  we  believe  to  be  amply  proved 
by  the  record  of  bearing  trees  in  the  State,  l.  e.: 

Bearing  trees  in — 

1890 658,566 

1900 1,601,947 

1912 1, 384, 933 

Also  by  the  records  of  the  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange,  which  shows 
that  the  1912  crop  marketed  by  them,  namely,  1,450  tons,  was  produced  by  476 
owners.  This  indicates  small  orchards  held  by  men  of  small  means,  which  is  indeed 
the  case. 

While  the  value  of  almonds  fluctuates  greatly,  according  to  the  size  of  domestic 
and  foreign  crops,  we  believe  that  the  average  value  of  all  varieties  over  a  term  of 
years  might  be  said  to  be  $250  per  ton;  and  we  contend  that  a  duty  of  4  cents  per 
pound,  or  $80  per  ton,  on  nuts  in  the  shell  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  indus- 
try alive  in  this  country,  and  that  its  removal  or  material  reduction  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  confiscation  of  the  present  value  of  the  orchards. 

The  domestic  crop  is  not  materially  greater  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  while  the 
foreign  importation  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  300  per  cent,  and  the  market  in  this 
country  is  constantly  increasing  and  widening. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  the  domestic  production  of  almonds  has  not  materially 
increased  in  the  last  10  years,  and  that  the  number  of  trees  in  bearing  in  California 
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has  actually  decreased,  but  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber oi  new"  trees  not  yet  bearing  is  678,522,  and  that  for  the  last  three  years  it  has 
been  impossible  for  the  nurseries  to  supply  the  demand  for  these  trees. 

This  large  increase  of  planting  we  believe  due  in  part  to  the  appearance  of  growers' 
cooperative  organizations  on  the  horticultural  horizon,  and  in  part  to  the  enormous 
development  of  the  confectionery  trade  and  consequent  steady  demand  for  our 
product.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  West  now  being  placed 
on  the  market  for  subdivision  in  small  holdings,  much  of  which  is  admirably  adapted 
to  nut  culture,  and  if  nothing  adverse  is  decided  on  to  check  the  present  impulse 
we  believe  the  culture  of  almonds  will  soon  assume  important  dimensions  in  the 
West  and  Southwest  States. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  growers'  committee,  appointed 
by  the  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange, 
Yours,  obediently  and  respectfully, 

J.  B.  Wraugham, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

Schedule. 


Year. 


1887... 
1888... 
IS®.., 
1S90... 

1891... 

1802... 

1893... 
1894... 
1W5... 

m*»... 

1*7... 

IMS... 

1899... 

1900.. 

1901... 

1902.. 

1903.. 

1904.. 

1905.. 

1906.. 

1907.. 

1906.. 

1909.. 

1910.. 

1911.. 

1913.. 


California. 


Pounds. 

300,000 

220,000 

450,000 

250,000 

500,000 

1,066,000 

720,000 

2,125,000 

1,850,000 

3,210,000 

4,750,000 

900,000 

4,640,000 

5,480,000 

3,000,000 

6,540,000 

6,400,000 

1,600,000 

4,250,000 

1,800,000 

1,850,000 

6,000,000 

3,500,000 

6,800,000 

3,400,000 


Imported. 


Pounds. 

5,482,363 

5,747,957 

6,545,400 

5,715,858 

6,812,061 

7,629,302 

6,679,147 

7,436,784 

7,908,375 

7,789,681 

9,644,388 

5,746,362 

9,957,427 

6,317,633 

•  5,140,232 

9,868,982 

8,142,232 

9,839,852 

11,745,081 

15,009,326 

14,233,613 

17,144,968 

11,029,421 

18,556,356 

15,552,712 

17,231,458 


Imported 
value. 


1507,476 

631,748 

595,227 

813,278 

931,007 

1,028,671 

938,064 

760,453 

810,439 

763,594 

880,263 

659,659 

1,222,587 

949,083 

946,138 

1,240,886 

1,327,717 

1,246,474 

1,520,063 

1,825,475 

2,331,816 

2,410,648 

1,852,523 

3,153,645 

2,896,573 


Concord,  Cal.,  February  14,  1913. 
To  the  honorable  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  a  California  almond  grower,  and  am  interested  in  the  pending 
revision  of  the  tariff. 

I  would  have,  could  I  have  my  way,  the  schedules  revised  downward  so  thor- 
oughly as  to  relieve  almond  growers,  fruit  growers,  and  general  farmers,  as  well  as  all 
industries,  from  the  burdens  imposed  on  them  by  the  effects  of  protectionism. 

What  the  American  producers  need  is  not  protection  from  foreign  producers  but 
relief  from  the  exactions  of  protected  interests  at  home. 

Give  ua  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  as  little  of  that  as  you  deem  proper,  make  up 
the  shortage,  if  any,  by  a  reasonable  tax  on  incomes,  and  our  industries  will  flourish 
as  they  have  not  done  for  a  half  century.  We  as  almond  growers  will  then  have  noth- 
ingto  complain  of  in  the  way  of  protection. 

When  you  get  a  brief  from  the  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange,  please  con- 
sider this  along  with  it. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  F.  Busey. 
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IETTESS  TJEGHTG  BEDUCTIOH  OF  DUTY  Off  ALMOVDS,  ETC. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  February  5,  1913. 
Congressman  E.  S.  Underhill, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Be  reduction  of  tariff  on  almonds,  walnuts,  and  filberts.  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  reduction  of  tariff  on  almonds,  walnuts,  and  filberts.  These  are  now  a 
regular  article  of  food  and  not  looked  upon  as  a  luxury  any  longer.  Manufacturing 
confectioners  use  large  quantities  of  them  each  year  and;  according  to  statistics,  the 
average  price  of  these  goods  is  constantly  advancing  and  is  now  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
higher  than  10  years  ago.  If,  upon  inquiry,  you  find  it  possible  or  advisable  to  reduce 
the  tariff  on  nut  meats,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  my  customers  and  to  the  thousands  of 
people  con-uming  my  goods.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  protecting  home  indus- 
try on  these  articles,  as  the  great  quantity  used  in  this  country  is  largely  purchased 
from  abroad. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  consideration  of  the  matter, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Wilfrid  I.  Booth. 

Cincinnati,  February  4,  1918. 
Hon.  Alfred  Allen, 

Member  of  Congress,  Second  District  of  Ohio, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Allen:  Want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  tariff  bill  in  reference  to  nuts 
imported  into  this  country,  notably  almonds,  walnuts,  and  filberts. 

We  trust  that  you  will  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  in  the  same.  The  consump- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  nuts  has  increased  enormously  in  the  past  years  and  is  especially 
true  regarding  almonds,  which  are  largely  used  in  the  confectionery  and  bakery  line. 

Ten  or  15  years  ago  tney  could  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  60  shillings  per  50}  kilos 
gross.  To-day  the  average  cost  abroad  on  the  same  goods  is  95  shillings  per  50}  kilos 
gross.  To-day's  price  for  these  goods  is  100  shillings  per  50}  kilos  grosB.  Comparing 
average  price  of  to-day  with  that  of  about  10  years  ago,  we  have  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  these  goods  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 

Farmers  in  Italy  and  Spain  cultivating  almonds  have  grown  enormously  rich  on 
account  of  these  high  prices,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  producers  of  almonds  in 
this  country  should  not  be  able  to  compete  sucessfully  under  the  circumstances.  In 
fact  there  are  not  enough  of  these  goods  grown  in  this  country  to  be  worthy*  of  consid- 
eration. 

Trusting  you  will  give  same  your  consideration,  we  remain, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

P.  Echert  Factory, 
J.  H.  Hart,  Manager. 

Boddewio  Schmidt  Candy  Co., 
Davenport,  Iowa,  February  17, 1913. 

Hon.  Irvtn  S.  Pepper,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Permit  us  to  ask  you  to  give  the  question  of  tariff  on  almonds,  walnuts,  and 
filberts  your  kind  consideration,  and  if  you  can  consistently  do  so,  please  favor  abolition 
of  the  high  present  duty  on  these  importations. 

We  know  of  no  goods  which  can  stand  the  abolition  of  tariff  better  than  almonds, 
walnuts,  and  filberts.  Goods  of  this  kind  used  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  luxury.  That 
time,  however,  has  passed,  and  nuts  to-day  are  classed  among  articles  of  necessary  food. 

The  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  nuts  has  increased  enormously  within  the  past  years, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their  production  has  been  greatly  increased,  the 
prices  of  some  nuts  nave  advanced  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  This  is  especially  true 
regarding  almonds.  The  ordinary  kinds  of  almonds,  such  as  Sicily,  Ban,  and  Majorca, 
which  are  being  used  in  very  large  quantities  in  the  confectionery,  chocolate,  and 
bakery  lines,  could  be  purchased  abroad  some  10  to  15  years  ago  at  an  average  cost  of  60 
shillings  per  50}  kilos  gross.  To-day  the  average  cost  abroad  of  the  same  goods  is  95 
shillings  per  50}  kilos  gross.  To-day's  price  for  these  same  goods  is  106  shillings  per 
50}  kilos  gross.  Comparing  the  average  price  of  to-day  with  that  of  about  10  years  ago, 
we  have  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  these  goods  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 
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The  farmers  in  Italy  and  Spain  cultivating  almonds  have  grown  rich  on  account  of 
these  high  prices  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  producers  of  almonds  in  this  country 
should  not  De  able  to  compete  successfully  under  the  circumstances.  What  the  home 
producers  have  to  strive  for  is  to  bring  their  products  up  to  the  high  standard  of  quality 
that  the  foreign-grown  almonds  are. 

As  to  the  duty  on  walnuts  and  filberts,  there  is  no  reason  for  same  on  account  of 
protecting  home  industry,  as  there  are  not  enough  of  these  goods  grown  in  this  country 
to  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

We  trust,  with  these  facts,  you  will  give  the  question  due  consideration. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

P.  Roddbwio,  President. 

PASAQRAPH  281. 

Filberts  and  walnuts  of  all  kinds,  not  shelled,  three  cents  per  pound; 
shelled,  five  cents  per  pound. 

See  also  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  page  2500. 

WALNUTS. 

BBIEF  OF  WALNUT  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  £0, 1913. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen:  The  following  brief  and  its  accompanying  exhibits  are  hereby  sub- 
mitted by  a  committee  representing  the  walnut  growers  of  California,  in  support  of 
the  retention  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  upon  walnuts. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  C.  Teague. 
Fred.  A.  Hazzard. 
J.  A.  Osmun. 

The  walnut  growers  of  California,  through  the  undersigned  committee,  desire  to 
submit  for  your  consideration  a  few  reasons,  supported  by  facts  and  figures,  showing 
why  the  present  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  walnuts,  not  shelled,  and  of  5  cents  per 
pound  on  walnuts  shelled,  should  be  continued.  Under  the  present  rates  of  duty,  the 
walnut  industry  is  having  a  healthy  growth,  the  production  having  more  than  doubled 
in  the  last  10  years,  until  the  domestic  product  is  supplying  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
consumption  of  walnuts,  not  shelled,  in  the  United  States.    (See  Exhibit  1.) 

From  1901  to  1911  the  importation  of  walnuts,  not  shelled,  nas  increased  from  4,851 
tons  to  11,104  tons,  an  increase  of  127  per  cent.  Shelled  walnuts  have  increased  from 
1,112  tons  to  5,356  tons,  an  increase  of  373  per  cent.  In  a  corresponding  increase,  the 
revenue  to  the  United  States  upon  these  two  classes  of  walnuts  has  gone  from 
$402,311.69  in  1901,  to  $1,201,929.68  in  1911,  an  increase  in  revenue  of  198  per  cent. 
(See  Exhibit  1.) 

The  countries  furnishing  these  imported  nuts  are,  in  order  of  importance,  France, 
with  78  per  cent;  Italy,  with  13  per  cent;  Chile,  Turkey,  Hungary,  Spain,  Manchuria 
and  other  countries  collectively,  9  per  cent.    (See  Exhibit  2.) 

Only  two  districts  in  Europe,  viz,  Sorrento  in  Italy,  and  Grenoble  in  France,  pro- 
duce nuts  comparable  in  quality  and  size  with  the  domestic  nut.  The  quantity  that 
can  be  furnished  by  these  districts  is  limited,  and,  of  the  total  importation  of  walnuts, 
less  than  20  per  cent  are  of  these  grades. 

The  bulk  of  imported  nuts  are  the  Marbot  and  Comes  varieties;  these  correspond 
in  size  and  quality  to  the  second  grade  of  the  Pacific  coast  production.  Many  walnuts 
of  foreign  production,  especially  in  France,  are  used  in  making  oil;  these  nuts  are 
small  and  practically  unfit  for  exportation.  If  the  present  duty  is  lessened,  many  of 
these  inferior  nuts  will  be  sent  to  the  United  States. 

Under  the  present  rates  of  duty  the  production  of  walnuts  on  the  Pacific  coast  since 
1903  has  increased  from  6.339  tons  to  12,500  tons  in  1911.    (See  Exhibit  3.) 

The  consumption  of  walnuts  in  the  United  States  has  increased  from  16,166  tons  of 
walnuts  unshelled  and  1,789  tons  of  shelled  nuts  in  1903  to  23,604  tons  of  nuts  not 
shelled  and  5,356  tons  of  shelled  nuts  in  1911.  These  totals  are  found  by  adding 
importation  totals  and  domestic  production.    (See  Exhibits  1  and  3.) 

The  rates  of  duty  of  3  cents  and  5  cents,  respectively,  per  pound  on  walnuts  barely 
lepresents  the  difference  in  the  labor  costs  of  production.    The  duty  on  walnuts 
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shelled  protects  the  consumer  to  a  certain  extent  against  excessive  importations  of  a 
deleterious  food  product,  for  it  is  well  known  that  walnuts  shelled  soon  become  ran- 
cid and  unfit  for  consumption. 

The  probable  effect  of  a  decrease  in  duty  on  walnuts  not  shelled  will  be  to  encour- 
age the  importation  of  an  inferior  article,  because  nearly  all  of  the  world's  supply  of 
really  good  walnuts  is  already  coming  to  this  country. 

The  lands  that  are  now  devoted  to  growing  walnuts  are  the  very  richest  and  most 
fertile  in  California  and  are  Bui  table  for  growing  other  crops  which  are  yielding  as  good 
or  better  returns  than  walnuts;  and  the  margin  of  profit  in  growing  walnuts  is  so  low 
(see  Exhibit  4  B)  that  if  a  reduction  of  the  duty  should  result  in  less  profits  in  the 
industry  many  would  dig  up  their  groves  and!  devote  the  land  to  the  growing  of 
other  products.  This  would  result  in  an  increased  price  to  the  consumer,  as  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  good  walnuts  produced  in  the  world  are  now  being  consumed 
in  this  country,  and  without  the  California  production  there  would  be  only  about 
one-half  enough  to  supply  the  American  demand. 

Foreign  walnuts  are  not  grown  in  orchard  form  as  we  grow  them  in  this  country, 
but  are  grown  as  border  trees  to  plots  of  ground,  along  roadwavs,  in  pastures,  and  on 
hillsides  or  waste  places,  and,  therefore,  are  without  the  cost  of  orchard  care,  while  in 
this  country  irrigation  is  required,  necessitating  planting  in  orchard  form  and  culti- 
vation, entailing  a  cost  on  an  average  of  $31.50  per  acre,  equalling  a  cost  of  3}  cents 
per  pound.    (See  Exhibit  4,  Sec.  C.) 

The  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  being  greatly  in  excess  of  labor  in  foreign  countries, 
the  costs  of  harvesting  and  packing  are  also  greatly  in  excess  of  that  in  foreign  countries. 

The  duty  on  an  aa  valorem  basis,  estimated,  is  approximately  40  per  cent  on  the 
walnuts,  not  shelled,  and  30  per  cent  on  the  shelled  product. 

Considering  the  facts  that  a  walnut  grove  costing  $750  per  acre  (see  Exhibit  4  B), 
under  the  highest  culture,  will  produce  on  an  average  only  825  pounds  of  walnuts 
each  year,  the  present  duty  is  much  larger  proportionately  than  on  most  other  manu- 
factures and  products  entailing  so  much  investment. 

SUMMARY. 

A  rate  of  duty  which  through  experience  has  shown  a  benefit  to  all  concerned 
can  not  be  wrong.  Under  this  auty  and  during  a  10-year  period  the  domestic  produc- 
tion has  more  than  doubled,  the  foreign  importations  have  more  than  doubled,  the 
consumption  has  more  than  doubled,  the  revenue  to  the  Government  has  more  than 
doubled,  competition  has  been  maintained,  while  the  consumer  has  been  furnished 
a  better  article  without  increase  of  price. 

Exhibit  1. 

Previous  to  1901  no  division  was  made  in  Government  reports  between  walnute 
and  filberts,  consequently  our  exact  knowledge  of  the  importation  of  walnuts  begins 
with  1901. 
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Hie  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  walnuts  imported  from  all  countries  for 
the  years  1901  to  1911.  inclusive,  showing  tonnage  invoice  price  at  foreign  ports  of 
shipments.    It  also  includes  the  duty  paid  to  the  United  States  Treasury  Department. 

(Taken  from  yearly  Reports  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States.] 


Tons. 

Value. 

Average 

Invoice 

price. 

Duty. 

Corre- 
spond- 
ence ad 
valorem 

duty. 

1900  (reported  1901): 

Not  shelled 

4,851 
1,112 

5,197 
1,297 

4,468 
1,517 

9,727 
1,789 

8,156 
2,080 

7,514 
2,474 

11,518 
o,oV9 

io,  no 

3,539 

8,716 
4,392 

11,639 
5,481 

10,573 
6,522 

11,104 
5,356 

1560,544.25 
344,218.00 

$0,058 
.155 

.053 
.12 

.06 
.167 

.055 
.163 

.055 
.124 

.068 
.161 

.065 
.162 

.071 
.166 

.062 
.151 

.066 
.169 

.079 
.227 

.074 
.195 

1291,076.78 
111,234.91 

Percent. 
+51 

Shelled , 

+32 

904,762.25 

402,311.60 

HOI  (reported  1902): 

Not  shelled 

555,773.06 
309,829.00 

311,821.44 
129,714.71 

+65 

gfcrikri 

+41 

865,602.06 

441,536.15 

1902  (reported  1903): 

537,014.00 
508,683.00 

268,093.17 
151,798.50 

+50 

Kh*11*l , . . 

+27 

1,045,697.00 

419,891.67 

1903  (reported  1904): 

Not  shelled 

1,084,385.00 
548,991.00 

583,620.36 
178,997.05 

+54 

Shelled 

+32 

1,633,376.00 

762,617.41 

N04  (reported  1905): 

Not  shelled 

906,131.00 
519,730.00 

489,364.17 
208,900.50 

+54 

Shelled \ 

+41 

1,434,861.00 

698,294.67 

1905  (reported  1906): 

Not  shelled 

1,044,330.00 
798,975.00 

450,891.72 
247,408.75 

+44 

fftet  W 

+31 

1,843,305.00 

698,300.47 

1906  (reported  June  30, 1907): 

Not  shelled 

1,409,422.91 
1,163,408.00 

691,099.37 
359,999.39 

+46 

Shelled 

+30 

2,572,831.91 

1,051,098.76 

1907  (reported  June  30, 1906): 

Not  shelled 

1,530,649.65 
1,180,765.30 

642,835.58 
354,947.92 

+41 

Shelled 

+30 

2,711,414.96 

997,783.50 

1901  (reported  June  30, 1909): 

Not  shelled 

1,083,792.21 
1,322,560.00 

522,945.88 
439,095.43 

+41 

Shelled 

+33 

2,406,352.21 

962,041.31 

1909  (reported  June  30, 1910): 

Shelled 

1,545,197.34 
1,851,408.75 

608,099.23 
548,049.40 

+43 
+29 

3,396,606.09 

1,216,148.63 

1910  (reported  June  30, 1911): 

Not  shelled 

1,680,301.35 
2,555,465.00 

634,383.50 
562,202.73 

+37 

Shelled 

+22 

4,235,766.35 

1,196,586.23 

1911  (reported  June  30, 1912): 

Not  shelled 

1,643,960.25 
2,086,678.00 

666,265.35 
535,664.33 

+40 

+25 

3,729,638.25 

1,201,929.68 
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Exhibit  2. 

Compilation  of  figures  showing  percentages  of  origin  of  walnuts  imported  from  foreign 

countries. 

SHELLED  AND  UN8HELLED. 


France. 

Italy. 

Chill. 

Other 
ooun  trios. 

Crop  of— 

1903 

Percent. 
65 
72 
70 
83 
88 
77 
76 
76 

Percent. 
15 
13 
8 
13 
6 
13 
14 
17 

PercenL 

12 

8 

7 

PercenL 
8 

1904 

4 

1905 

6 

1906 

6 

1907 

2 
5 

4 

1906 

5 

1909 

4 

1910 

7 

Average 

78 

12.3 

1 

t 
i 

Exhibit  3. 

Walnut  shipments  of  California  from  190$  to  1911. 
[Complied  by  the  J.  K.  Annsby  Co.  from  railroad  shipments.] 


1903. 
1904. 
1906. 
1908. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


Pounds. 


12,678,248 
16,176,994 
12,776,136 
15,096,887 
14,674,543 
20,286,769 
IS,  695, 686 
19,388,776 
25,000,000 


Tons. 


6,339 
7.587 
6,388 
7,548 
7,337 

10,143 
9,347 
9,694 

12,509 


Exhibit  4 


REPORT?  Or  STATE  BOARD  OF  EQUALIZATION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

1908:  666,477  walnut  trees  bearing. 
1910:  651,852  walnut  trees  bearing. 
1912:  680,960  walnut  trees  bearing;  224,299  walnut  trees  nonbearing. 

A. 

Upon  an  average  25  trees  are  planted  to  an  acre. 

680960 

-ok—  — 27240—acres  bearing. 

224299 


25 


=  9000= acres  nonbearing. 


The  true  values  of  bearing  orchards,  based  upon  assessed  appraisement,  is  $750  ts 
an  approximate  average.    The  true  value  of  nonbearing  orchards  in  the  same  manner 

B. 

$750  times  27,240=120,430,000  _  Invefltment 
$500  times   9,000-  45,000,000      lnveflUnenl- 

Investment—  24,930,000 

The  production  in  1908=10,240  tons  (20,686,000  pounds). 
The  production  in  1910=  9,684  tons  (19,268,000  pounds). 
The  production  in  1911—12,500  tons  '25,000,000  pounds). 
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Dividing  each  of  these  outputs  in  pounds  by  the  number  of  trees  reported  gives: 

For  1909 31 -h  pounds. 

For  1910 31 -f  pounds. 

For  1911 36+pounds. 

3)98 

32.66,  or  33  pounds  average. 

33  times  25=825  pounds  per  acre  average  output. 

The  average  price  for  years  from  1902  to  1911,  inclusive,  was  12.55  cents  gross,  or 
11.50  cents  net  to  grower. 

10.115  times  825=194.875. 

From  this  amount  the  costs  of  production  must  be  subtracted.  These  are  approxi- 
mately: 

C. 

Labor  costs. 

|20. 00  cultivation 120.00 

7. 50  irrigation 7. 50 

2. 00  pruning 2.00 

2. 00  fertilization * 2.00 

8. 00  taxes.  

12. 00  harvesting.  31. 50 

51.50 
194.875  -  $51 .50=$43 .375. 

PARAGRAPH  282. 

Peanuts  or  ground  beans,  unshclled,  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound; 
shelled,  one  cent  per  pound. 

PARAGRAPH    283. 

Nuts  of  all  kinds,  shelled  or  unshelled,  not  specially  provided  for  In  this 
section,  one  cent  per  pound;  but  no  allowance  shall  be  made  for  dirt  or  other 
impurities  in  nuts  of  any  kind,  shelled  or  unshelled. 

PARAGRAPH  284. 

Bacon  and  hams,  four  cents  per  pound. 

BACON  AND  HAMS. 

BMEF  SUBMITTED   BT  THE  IEISH   INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATION 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York,  January  S0t  1913. 
The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  Irish  Industrial  Association  of  New  York  City,  a  commercial 
body  of  American  citizens  representing  important  interests  as  importers  and  dealers 
in  both  trade  and  consumption  of  Irish  as  well  as  of  domestic  products  in  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  identified  with  the  interest  of  meat  products  and  provisions 
covered  by  Schedule  G  of  the  tariff  law,  respectfully  submits  to  the  consideration  of 
this  honorable  committee  for  adoption  the  recommendation  respecting  duties  on 
articles  coming  under  the  aforesaid  schedule,  as  follows: 

MEAT  PRODUCTS. 

The  present  duty  on  hams  and  bacon  is  4  cents  per  pound  (par.  284),  equal  to 
a  protection  of  about  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  the  preserved  meats  above  named  in  a  country  like  this,  where  pork  is  produced 
much  cheaper  than  abroad,  as  shown  by  the  enormous  export  trade  of  said  meats,  is 
surperfluous  and  limits  the  importation  of  foreign  hams  and  bacon,  which  really  do 
not  compete  with  our  domestic  products,  because  the  former  are  cured  and  flavored 
in  a -particular  way,  different  from  the  process  in  this  country,  on  which  account 
they  are  in  considerable  demand  by  the  American  people. 
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Prices  themselves  prove  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  possibility 'of  competition 
between  the  foreign  and  domestic  articles. 

While  Chicago  nam  sells  on  this  market  around per  pound,  the  cheapest 

imported  sells  tor  27  cents  per  pound  and  the  best  imported  for  35  cents  per  pound, 
so  that  the  duty  of  4  cents  is  simply  a  tax  placed  on  the  consumer. 

This  Irish  Industrial  Association  recommends  that  the  duty  on  the  aforesaid  pre- 
pared ham  and  bacon  be  taken  off,  and  that  the  same  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Irish  Industrial  Association  of  New  York. 
By  J.  M.  Sullivan, 
Emilio  Yaselli,  and 
H.  Winship  Wheatlet, 

Attorneys. 

PARAGRAPH  885. 

Fresh  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  and  venison  and  other  game,  except 
birds,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

PARAGRAPH  286. 

Meats  of  all  kinds,  prepared  or  preserved,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

CANNED  BEEF. 

STATEMENT  BY  A.  E.  BENJAMIN,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

New  York,  January  St  1918. 
Hon.  Oscar  Underwood,  Esq., 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  event  of  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  canned  corned  beef  I  will 
import  from  Australia  this  class  of  goods,  but  under  present  tariff  conditions  it  is  quite 
impossible.  I  herewith  submit  for  your  consideration  the  cost  of  a  shipment  recently 
received  and  passed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  viz: 

10  cases  canned  corned  beef,  at  $8.25  per  case  f.  o.  b £17.00 

Freight  and  charges 1. 11 

18.11 

Value,  120  cans $90. 16 

Duty,  83  pounds  net 20. 75 

Charges 5.00 

Commission 8. 50 

Cartage 1.00 

Cost,  $12.50  per  case 124.91 

• 

I  may  add  the  standard  quality  of  these  goods  has  received  the  indorsement  of  the 
trade  as  being  very  good.  Since  this  shipment  arrived  prices  abroad  have  advanced 
75  cents  per  case,  making  it  impossible  to  compete  with  the  trust,  whose  price  is  $13, 
less  5  per  cent.    Cost  of  living  ning^es  on  foodstuffs — butter,  meat,  jams,  etc. 

The  new  referendum  in  Australia  will  in  all  probability  exclude  the  Beef  Trust 
from  Australia,  and  I  am  cooperating  with  our  Government  there  with  this  object, 
as  should  they  succeed  there  they  will  have  cornered  the  meat  of  the  world,  as  they 
now  control  the  United  States  and  Argentina. 

The  above  is  for  your  information  and  consideration  when  the  opportunity  arrives. 
I  am,  yours,  very  truly, 

A.  H.  Benjamin. 
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PABAGRAPH  887. 

Extract  of  meat,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  thirty-five  cents 
per  pound;  fluid  extract  of  meat,  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  but  the  dutiable 
weight  of  the  extract  of  meat  and  of  the  fluid  extract  of  meat  shall  not  include 
the  weight  of  the  packages  in  which  the  same  is  imported. 

MEAT  EXTRACT. 

TESTIHOHT    OF    WILLIAM    JAY    SHTEFFELDT,    PBESIDENT  OF 
SHIEFFELIH  &  CO.,  WHOLESALE  DKUGGISTS,  HEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Schieffelin.  I  represent  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  wholesale  drug- 
gists, and  also  the  American  Kitchen  Products  Co.,  of  which  I  am 
the  president.  That  company  manufactures  what  are  called  bouillon 
cubes,  and  we  have  come  to  ask  that  paragraph  287,  which  imposes 
a  duty  of  35  cents  a  pound  on  extract  of  meat  other  than  fluid  extract 
of  beef,  be  amended  to  place  the  extract  of  meat  on  the  free  list, 
and  for  these  reasons:  Extract  of  beef  is  an  important  article  of 
food  and  its  use  is  unduly  limited  on  account  of  the  high  duty. 
The  best  quality  is  manufactured  in  Argentina  and  Australia,  where 
beef  cattle  are  abundant  and  cheap. 

It  should  be  made  from  the  best  meat  and  not  from  scraps  or  liver 
or  blood.  It  is  not  economical  to  make  it  from  the  best  meat  in  this 
country,  there  being  more  demand  for  good  meat  than  can  be  sup- 
plied. Most  of  the  beef  extract  which  is  imported  is  used  as  raw 
material  in  the  manufacture  of  beef  bouillon  cubes,  which  are  com- 
posed of  salt  and  seasoning  and  vegetable  flavoring  and  beef  extract; 
one  of  these  cubes  dissolved  in  a  cupfull  of  boiling  water  produces 
instantly  a  cup  of  bouillon  which  would  require  hours  of  work  in  the 
kitchen  to  duplicate.  Last  vear,  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912, 
there  were  154,353  pounds  of  beef  extract  imported,  at  a  valuation  of 
$192,012,  and  the  autv  paid  thereon  was  $54,022.  Those  are  figures 
from  the  statement  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  atid  Labor.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  for  every  one  if  this  duty  were  taken 
off,  even  for  the  packers  in  this  country.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
extract  of  beef  is  very  nourishing;  it  is  stimulating,  but  it  can  be  used 
in  such  small  quantities  that  it  can  scarcely  be  termed  nourishing. 

If  you  will  scan  and  scrutinize  the  advertisements  of  the  product 
which  my  company  manufactures  you  will  see  no  claims  for  nourish- 
ment, but  you  will  see  that  it  stimulates  and  is  helpful  in  rendering 
the  stomach  anxious  to  take  real  food.  It  is  just  as  absurd  to  talfc 
about  extracting  the  nourishing  qualities  of  beef  as  it  would  be  to 
talk  about  extracting  the  heat  qualities  of  coal.  Measured  in  food 
value  it  is  simply  fuel  to  the  body.  It  is  measured  in  calories.  If 
you  had  a  steer  and  a  squad  of  men  to  feed  you  would  be  far  wiser 
to  slaughter  that  steer  and  give  the  beef  to  the  men  than  to  try  to 
make  an  extract  and  think  you  could  impart  the  nourishment  of  that 
meat  to  those  men.  Therefore  I  claim  it  is  very  much  better  that 
whatever  good  meat  is  produced  here  should  be  used  as  such,  whereas 
in  Argentina  and  Australia  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better,  where  they 
have  a  surplus  of  meat,  to  let  them  turn  what  part  of  that  they  wish 
into  extract  and/  send  it  here,  because  there  is  a  field  and  a  demand 
for  a  large  amount  of  extract  of  beef.    I  think  the  production  of  meat 
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in  our  own  country  must  exceed  $500,000,000,  so  you  see  what  a 
trifling  item  $192,000  of  extract  of  meat  is  in  comparison  to  that 
industry.  So  there  does  not  seem  very  much  point  in  leaving  such 
a  high  duty,  35  cents  a  pound,  on  a  product  wnich  it  would  oe  far 
better  not  to  make  here  at  all. 

PABAGBAPH  888. 

Lard,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

PABAGBAPH  289. 

Poultry,  live,  three  cents  per  pound;  dead,  five  cents  per  pound. 

PABAGBAPH  890. 

Tallow,  one-hall  of  one  cent  per  pound;  wool  grease,  including  that  known 
commercially  as  degras  or  brown  wool  grease,  crude  and  not  refined,  or  im- 
proved in  value  or  condition,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound;  refined,  or  im- 
proved in  value  or  condition,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

TALLOW. 

TESTIMONY  OF  W.  H.  WADHAMS,  OF  NEW  TORE  CITY. 

The  witness  was  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Wadhams.  I  appear  in  behalf  of  the  common  laundry  soap 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  and  the  particular  item  con- 
cerning which  I  desire  to  be  heard  is  tallow  (Schedule  G,  par.  290), 
upon  which  there  is  now  a  duty  of  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound.  In 
the  examination  of  H.  R.  20182  we  find  no  recommendation  of  change 
with  respect  to  the  tallow,  and  in  response  to  your  inquiry  we  state 
to  this  committee  that  our  recommendation  is  that  it  be  placed  upon 
the  free  list. 

Tallow  is  a  basic  element  in  the  manufacture  of  laundry  soap. 
The  duty  was  originally  placed  upon  tallow  as  a  protective  meas- 
ure, the  argument  being  that  it  was  so  placed  for  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  our  farmers.  At  that  time  the  business  of  slaughter- 
ing cattle  andx  rendering  tallow  was  conducted  on  a  small  scale  by 
numerous  local  butchers  and  tallow  Tenderers  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  Since  then,  however,  a  complete  change  has  taken 
place.  Tallow  has  undergone  a  centralization  which  has  been 
common  in  our  industries,  and  at  present  the  production  of  tallow 
is  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  those  concerns  which  are  commonly 
known  as  the  packers — the  large  packers  who  have  bought  up  local 
rendering  plants,  and  who,  in  very  many  of  our  communities,  are 
the  principal  if  not  the  only  renderers  of  tallow  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  still,  however,  in  the  country  districts  a  business  of  the 
accumulation  of  tallow  in  job  lots,  which  may  be  bought  through 
brokers;  for  instance,  in  tne  city  of  New  York  there  has  been  for 
some  time  what  is  known  as  special,  and  also  another  grade  known 
as  New  York  City  prime,  tallow  which  has  been  sold  by  the  packers. 
The  soap  manufacturers  have  also  bought  what  has  been  known 
as  job  lots  of  raw  tallow,  put  up  in  a  different  kind  of  package,  which 
they  have  bought  through  a  broker. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  What  proportion  of  soap  is  tallow? 

Mr.  Wadhams.  Tallow  is  the  principal  basic  material  in  soap.  It 
varies  according  to  the  formula,  soap  being  a  combination  between 
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a  fatty  acid  and  an  alkali,  and  the  tallow  is  the  basic  fatty  acid 
usually  used. 

Mr.  Kitchin.  Out  of  a  dollar's  cost  for  common  laundry  soap, 
what  part  of  that  does  the  tallow  represent  ? 

Mr.  Wadhams.  I  am  having  that  prepared,  and  at  the  hearing  on 
the  31st,  at  which  I  have  asked  a  number  of  men  engaged  in  this 
business  to  give  you  figures  of  the  percentages,  I  will  nave  a  table 
prepared  and  forwarded  to  you  at  that  time,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
pass  that  to-day,  because  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time.  I  will  try 
to  find  out  what  percentage  the  different  manufacturers  use,  and  I 
am  unable  to  give  you  those  figures  for  our  own  company  at  this  time, 
because  we  have  not  yet  obtained  the  per  cent  from  the  works 
manager.  However,  it  is  a  large  per  cent,  being  one  of  the  principal 
basic  materials. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  How  does  that  compare  with  some  of  these 
essential  oils? 

Mr.  Wadhams.  The  essential  oil  is  merely  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
In  speaking  of  the  essential  oils,  you  will  have  the  distinction,  no 
doubt,  in  your  mind  between  nut  oils  and  essential  oils.  The  essential 
oil,  like  citronella,  is  a  cheap  perfume,  used  to  overcome  the  offensive 
soapy  smell  of  tallow,  or  the  basic  material  of  common  laundry  soap, 
so  that  the  essential  oil  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  material  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  common  laundry  soap. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  How  about  the  other  oils,  the  nut  oils  ? 

Mr.  Wadhams.  The  nut  oils  are  used  in  a  large  proportion  according 
to  the  formula  of  the  peculiar  soap;  for  instance,  some  oils,  such  as 
cottonseed  oil,  and  some  oils  such  as  the  imported  palm  oil  and  palm 
kernel  oil,  are  used  as  substitutes  for  tallow,  as  it  makes  a  better 
substitute  in  certain  kinds  of  soap.  Coconut  oil  is  the  oil  used  as  a 
substitute  for  tallow  in  making  the  white  floating  soaps. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  Are  not  nut  oils  used  as  substitutes  for  tallow? 

Mr.  Wadhams.  Both  in  combinations  and  as  substitutes  for  tallow. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  They  may  be  either  combined  with  tallow  or 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tallow  ? 

Mr.  Wadhams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  are  the  other  uses  for  tallow  ? 

Mr.  Wadhams.  Besides  being  used  in  the  soap  industry  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wadhams.  Of  course,  candles  is  a  familiar  use  for  tallow.  I 
do  not  know  what  other  uses  it  is  put  to,  but  a  very  large  part  of  the 
production  is  used  for  soap. 

Xow,  I  wish  to  make  this  proposition.  Of  course,  I  appreciate  in 
the  fixing  of  this  duty,  it  is  merely  a  question  of  degree — wnat  should 
bear  the  burden.  We  find  here  that  m  the  Underwood  bill  the  com- 
mittee did  not  apparently  consider  the  question  of  tallow,  or,  if  they 
did,  they  passed  it  by  and  left  a  duty  upon  it  of  one-half  cent. 
Does  it  not  seem  that  tallow  is  conspicuously  a  product  which  the 
pledges  which  have  been  made  to  tne  people  in  the  last  election 
require  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  You  say  this  has  never  been  considered  ? 

Mr.  Wadhams.  It  may  never  have  been  considered;  therefore  I  am 
bringing  it  up  now.  It  is  very  important  in  our  industry,  not  because 
there  have  been  large  importations  of  tallow,  but  because  if  there 
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was  free  tallow  it  would  have  a  steadying  influence  upon  the  price 
and  would  enable  us  to  obtain  one  of  these  basic  materials  by  impor- 
tations, if  the  prices  warranted. 

Let  us  look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view.  Has  tallow  been  a 
revenue  producer  ?  If  it  had  been  a  large  revenue  producer  I  might 
understand  how  this  committee  might  hesitate  to  take  it  off,  because 
it  would  seek  first  what  could  be  taxed  in  its  place,  but  the  fact  is 
the  imports  of  tallow  have  been,  as  compared  with  the  exports,  very 
small  indeed.  For  instance,  in  the  year  1912  there  were  347,837 
pounds  imported  and  39,491,000  pounds  exported.  Now,  turning  to 
the  revenues  produced  from  the  importations  of  tallow,  you  will 
find  that  from  1905  to  1912  the  average  for  the  eight  years  has  only 
been  $3,576.70  a  year,  so  that  it  is  a  negligible  quantity  as  a  revenue 
producer. 

Let  us  examine, -for  a  moment,  what  has  been  the  history  of  this 
legislation.  Under  the  law  of  1883  the  duty  upon  tallow  was  1  cent 
a  pound;  under  the  law  of  1890  it  was  1  cent  a  pound;  under  the 
law  of  1894  it  was  put  upon  the  free  list;  under  the  law  of  1897  the 
duty  was  increased  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  under 
the  law  of  1909  it  was  reduced  to  one-half  cent  a  pound,  where  it  now 
is.  When  tallow  was  put  upon  the  free  list,  instead  of  having  these 
small  imports,  we  find  that  in  the  years  1895  and  1896  there  were 
large  importations  of  tallow;  in  1895  they  amounted  to  8,594,587 
pounds,  and  in  1896  8,262,597  pounds,  as  distinguished  from  this 
347,837  pounds  in  1912,  when  the  duty  was  one-half  cent  per  pound. 
In  this  connection  it  is  very  interesting  to  consider  the  growth  of  the 
animal  industry  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  to  consider  the  con- 
nection between  the  duties,  the  present  duty  on  tallow  as  a  divert- 
ing force.  Argentina  bought  and  sold  in  the  world  in  1911  large 
quantities  of  tallow.  The  total  tallow  produced  was  46,076,687 
Kilos.  Not  a  single  pound  of  this  tallow  was  shipped  into  the  United 
States,  the  one-half  cent  per  pound  being  apparently  a  perfect  bar- 
rier and  a  perfect  protection  m  favor  of  the  home  production,  or,  if 
it  may  please  the  committee,  not  of  an  infant  industry,  but  I  think 
we  may  fairly  say,  these  packers  have  been  conspicuously  successful 
and  do  not  need  now  the  protection  which  was  not  originally  put  on 
{<  r  their  benefit,  but  for  tne  benefit  of  the  small  farmer  when  ne  did 
his  own  rendering  or  sold  to  the  local  butcher.  Now,  of  this 
46,076,687  kilos  or  tallow  produced  in  the  Argentine,  the  United 
Kingdom  received  18,037,120;  Germany,  8,703,400;  France, 
2,586,480;  Italy,  4,104,480,  and  Belgium  3,739,440  kilos.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  satisfactory  figures  in  regard  to  the  total  pro- 
duction— increased  production  of  tallow  in  the  United  States — but 
they  must  have  been  enormous,  but  in  the  Thirteenth  Census  bulle- 
tin in  regard  to  manufactures,  there  is  this  interesting  note  on  page 
62,  that  the  products  made  and  consumed  by  the  establishments 
which  produced  them,  that  is,  I  should  think,  the  amount  of  tallow 
that  was  produced  by  the  packers  and  by  the  packers  themselves  con- 
sumed, because  they  are  also  large  manufacturers  of  soap,  was,  in 
1909,  17,709,219  pounds,  as  against  10,615,271  pounds  in  1904,  a 
verv  substantial  increase  in  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  is  up,  Air.  Wadhams. 
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Mr.  Wadhams.  I  will  close,  if  it  may  please  the  committee,  with 
just  this  for  your  consideration.  Common  laundry  soap,  we  main- 
tain, is  a  necessity  of  life  under  the  standards  of  living  which  we  set 
for  ourselves  in  tnis  country.  It  is  the  poor  man's  soap.  It  is  the 
only  soap  he  has.  Tallow  is  a  basic  raw  material,  and  in  considering 
upon  what  the  duty  should  be  placed  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
this  tallow,  the  product  of  the  strong  and  vigorous  industry,  namely, 
the  nackers,  is  not  an  article  which  should  be  selected,  but  tnat,  inas- 
much as  it  enters  so  largely  in  its  principal  use  as  a  raw,  basic  mate- 
rial in  the  manufacture  of  a  necessity  01  life,  it  is  a  fair  proposition 
to  put  it  upon  the  free  list,  where  it  was  placed  in  1894,  and  when  I 
appear  before  the  committee  on  the  31st  of  this  month,  with  your 
permission,  I  propose  to  have  a  schedule  of  all  the  ingredients  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  laundry  soap,  with  the  present  duties,  the 
duties  proposed  under  H.  R.  2182,  together  with  our  recommenda- 
tions, so  tnat  all  the  materials  used  in  the  industry  may  be  before 
the  committee  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  appear  at  different  hearings,  because  our 
raw  materials  appear  in  different  schedules. 

Mr.  Harrison.  In  that  connection  I  will  sav  that  when  the  so- 
called  chemical  schedule  was  before  the  House  1  stated  to  the  House 
a  list  of  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
showed  to  the  House  the  rates  of  duties  proposed  by  this  bill  in  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  cases  showed  enormous  reductions  in  the  basic 
materials  of  manufacturing  soap.  Tallow  is,  of  course,  in  the  agricul- 
tural schedule.    We  were  not  revising  this  schedule  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Wadhams.  There  is  no  reduction  on  tallow.  There  have  been 
reductions  proposed  in  the  Underwood  bill  on  certain  articles  we  use, 
of  one-half,  three-eights,  or  one-fourth  of  1  cent,  but  it  does  not  assist 
us  in  the  burden  you  place  upon  us;  it  does  not  materially  affect  the 
imports,  but  will  raise  the  prices  of  other  raw  materials,  although  the 
average  may  result,  as  you  state  it  in  the  recommendations,  but  the 
effect  on  our  trade  will  not  be  what  that  average  would  indicate. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  understand  tallow  was  not  then  under  con- 
sideration, because  that  remains  under  the  agricultural  list. 

Mr.  Wadhams.  For  that  reason  I  appeal  with  some  confidence  that 
you  will  recognize  now  that  it  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  I  will  ask  you  whether  it  is  of  more  importance 
to  have  tallow  on  the  free  list  or  these  nut  oils  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Wadhams.  I  should  rather  answer  that  on  the  31st  when  this 
whole  matter  will  come  before  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  you  have  tne  duty  on  soap  reduced  proportion- 
ately ¥ 

Mr.  Wadhams.  We  appeared  before  the  committee  when  Schedule 
A  was  under  discussion  and  stated  to  the  committee  that  we  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  soap,  and  did  not  object, 
and  therefore  thought  we  were  entitled  to  favorable  consideration  on 
the  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Longworth.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Wadhams.  On  January  6. 

Mr.  Longworth.  That  you  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  advocate  a  lower  auty  on  soap  I 

Mr.  Wadhams.  On  January  6. 
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Mr.  Lonowoeth.  Do  you  mean  of  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Wadhams.  I  appeared  stating  not  that  we  advocated  it,  but 
that  we  did  not  object  to  it;  that  we  merely  wished  to  call  attention 
to  the  position  we  took  on  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Longwobth.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  appeared  before  us 
on  the  free  chemical  bill. 

Mr.  Wadhams.  No  ;  not  before. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  20, 1913* 

The  Chairman  anb  Members  of  the  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  This  statement  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  laundry  soap  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  representing  over  75  per  cent  of  the  production  of  common  laundry 
soap. 

The  item  and  paragraph  concerning  which  recommendation  is  made  are  Schedule  G, 
paragraph  290.    The  particular  item  is  "Tallow  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound." 

It  is  recommended  that  tallow  be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

The  reasons  for  such  recommendation  are: 

TALLOW  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  A  VIRTUAL  MONOPOLY. 

Tallow  is  a  basic  element  in  the  manufacture  of  laundry  soap.  The  duty  was 
originally  placed  upon  tallow  as  a  protective  measure,  the  argument  being  that  it  was 
so  placed  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  our  farmers.  At  that  time  the  business 
of  slaughtering  cattle  and  rendering  tallow  was  conducted  on  a  small  scale  bv  numerous 
local  butchers  and  tallow  renderers  in  every  section  of  the  country.  Since  then, 
however,  a  complete  change  has  taken  place. 

The  slaughtering  of  cattle  and  the  rendering  of  tallow  are  now  and  for  a  number  of 
years  have  been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  packers  who  have  established 
branch  houses  in  every  principal  city  of  the  United  States,  through  which  they  gather 
up  the  rough  tallow  that  retail  butchers  formerly  turned  over  to  the  local  renderers, 
and  have  thereby,  to  a  very  large  degree,  shut  out  competition  and  acquired  control 
of  the  tallow  market  in  the  United  States* 

Under  the  Dingley  bill  the  tariff  on  tallow  was  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
With  an  apparent  appreciation  that  some  measure  of  relief  should  be  given,  the  duty 
was  reduced  by  the  rayne-Aldrich  bill  to  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound.  As  it  is  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  dominant  party  to  correct  tariff  abuses  it  would  seem  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  place  tallow  upon  the  free  list,  as  the  present  duty  was  imposed  as 
a  protective  measure  affecting  an  established  business  having  already  a  practical 
monopoly.  The  average  price  of  tallow  has  steadily  advanced  during  the  last  ten 
years. 

The  inquiry,  therefore,  must  be  directed  as  to  whether  or  not  the  duty  should  be 
mposed  upon  tallow  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue. 

THE  DUTY  ON  TALLOW  18  NOT  A  REVENUE  PRODUCER. 

Statistics  show  that  tallow  imports  are  of  small  importance  compared  with  the 
exports  of  this  product.  The  following  tables  show  the  imports  and  exports  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1905,  to  1912,  inclusive. 


Imports  and  exports  of  tallow,  1905  to  1912,  inclusive. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1905 

Pound*. 
278,188 
908,259 
421,306 

3,570 
304,765 
364,964 
911,472 
984,383 
347,837 

1,544 

$16,887 
63,805 
29,733 

192 
23,074 
28,300 
68,483 
81,640 
25,596 

107 

Pound*. 
63,536,992 
97,567,166 
127,857,739 

$3,022,173 
4,791,035 
7,182,688 

1906 

1907 

1907  (Cuba) 

1908 

91,397,607 
63,332,767 
29,379,992 
29,813,154 
39,451,419 

6,899,219 
8,000,366 
1,779,615 
1,933,681 
2,388,046 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1912  (Cuba) 
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From  the  foregoing  figures  it  appears  that  we  are  large  exporters  of  tallow.  This 
should  be  sufficient  reason  for  the  removal  of  the  duty.  It  is  our  contention  that  tallow 
is  not  an  appropriate  article  upon  which  to  place  a  tax  for  revenue  purposes  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  tallow  is  not  a  revenue  producer,  as  shown  by  the  receipts  of  the  past  five 
years;  and,  second,  it  is  an  important  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  a  necessary 
of  life.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  revenue  produced  for  the  fiscal  years 
from  1905  to  1912,  inclusive: 

1905 $2,086.44* 

1906 6,81L24 

1907 3,181.24 

1908 2,285.75 

1909 2, 737.  00 

1910 4,85L00 

1911 4,922.00 

1912 1,739.00 

an  average  of  $3,576.70  per  annum  for  eight  years. 

While  the  resulting  revenue  is  wholly  insignificant,  as  shown,  the  duty  nevertheless 
acts  as  a  material  deterrent  to  would-be  importers  of  the  article  when  die  high — per- 
haps artificially  inflated — price  of  the  domestic  article  would  lead  soapmakers  to  resort 
to  foreign  markets  for  relief.  In  other  words,  free  tallow,  even  though  little  be 
imported,  is  of  material  advantage  to  the  manufacturers  of  laundry  soap  for  the  reason 
that  it  acts  as  a  check  upon  artificial  domestic  prices. 

THB  DUTY  SHOULD  NOT  BE  IMPOSED  UPON  A  BASIC  RAW  MATERIAL  USED  IN  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE   OP    A    NECESSARY    OP    LIFE. 

The  common  laundry  soap,  which  is  the  household  soap,  is  properly  classed  as  a 
necessary  of  life,  and  in  the  selection  of  articles  upon  which  duty  is  to  be  imposed  this 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  burden  of  raising  revenue  should  not  be 
placed  upon  raw  materials  which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  such  articles.  (See 
brief  on  duty  on  soap,  Schedule  A,  dated  Jan.  6,  1913.) 

Tallow  is  conspicuously  one  of  the  articles  found  in  the  tariff  schedules  which,  upon 
revision,  should  De  placed  on  the  free  list; 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  W.  Brown  of  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Chairman, 

W.  H.  Wadhams  of  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Secretory, 

L.  H.  Waltke  of  Wm.  Waltke  &  Co., 

J.  R.  Colling  wood  of  Fels  &  Co., 

F.  H.  Brennan  of  The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Co., 

Committee  of  National  Conference  of  Laundry  Soap  Manufacturers. 

WOOL  GREASE. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HARRY  HARTLEY,  OF  HARRY  HARTLEY  &  CO., 
PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  VICTORIA  KILLS,  BOSTON. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Hartley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
wish  to  enter  a  plea  for  additional  protection  to  a  comparatively 
new  industry  in  the  United  States  wnich  has  as  its  object  the  pre- 
vention of  the  pollution  of  our  rivers  and  streams  by  mill  wastes. 

Within  the  last  few  years  milk  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
wool  have  erected  plants  at  considerable  expense  for  extracting  the 
grease  from  wool  and  cloth  washings  instead  of  dumping  the  grease 
and  dirt  into  the  river,  as  was  formerly  their  custom. 

The  Rhode  Island  Board  of  Health  has  frequently  complained  of  the 
state  of  many  of  our  large  rivers  near  manufacturing  towns,  caused  by 
the  emptying  of  dirty  water  into  the  rivers  by  larg6  manufactories. 
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The  extracting  of  grease  from  wool  and  cloth  washings  is  quite  an 
expensive  process,  and  under  the  present  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound  (equal  to  only  12J  per  cent  ad  valorem)  on  the  grease  so  pro- 
duced it  has  been  sold  at  a  loss  by  all  those  manufacturers  who  are 
now  making  it. 

The  grease  so  extracted  has  a  commercial  value  of  1.8  cents  to  2\ 
cents  per  pound;  but  it  costs  more  than  this  to  make  it.     Conse- 

auently  the  mills  now  engaged  in  purifying  their  mill  effluents  are 
oing  it  at  a  loss. 

Tins  being  a  new  industry  in  America,  we  had  to  bring  out  the  over- 
seers from  England,  getting  a  special  permit  from  the  customs  author- 
ities in  Boston  to  do  so,  finding  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  help 
in  this  country  who  understood  this  process. 

We  have  gone  carefully  into  the  profit-and-loss  account  of  our 
degras  plant  and  find  we  have  lost  steadily  since  we  started  it.  Our 
plant  is  one  of  the  most  up  to  date  in  this  country,  as  we  are  using  all 
the  latest  machinery  ana  improved  methods,  and  is  quite  a  heavy 
investment  on  which  to  be  losing  money  steadily.     It  cost  $86,480.70. 

The  duty  on  this  grease  (technically  known  as  "degras")  is  one- 
fourth  cent  per  pound,  or  124  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  Dingley  bill 
gave  one-half  cent. 

Now  as  we  have  had  to  import  all  our  machinery  from  England, 
paying  45  per  cent  duty  on  it,  and  are  paying  twice  the  wages  to  our 
employees  in  the  degras  plant  that  are  paid  m  England,  and  all  our 
supplies,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  coal,  etc.,  costs  us  twice  as  much, 
we  think  we  are  entitled  to  have  a  duty  placed  oa  the  degras  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound. 

It  is  made  oy  mills  in  Europe,  and  owing  to  their  cheaper  labor 
cost,  and  cheaper  sulphuric  acia  (see  report  attached),  they  can  sell  it 
in  America  at  the  price  of  2  cents  per  pound  duty  paid. 

If  the  additional  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  were  imposed, 
making  the  duty  one-half  cent  per  pound,  the  American  manufactur- 
ers could  make  about  cost  price. 

This  would  encourage  mills  here  to  erect  plants  for  the  extraction 
of  grease  from  their  effluents,  thereby  purifying  our  streams.  Such  a 
result  would  immensely  benefit  the  community  at  large.  Under 
present  conditions  certain  large  mills,  who  at  one  time  intended  to 
erect  plants  for  purifying  their  water,  learning  that  it  entailed  a  loss, 
have  abandoned  the  idea,  finding  it  cheaper  and  easier  to  continue 
letting  it  go  into  the  river  unpurified. 

We  trust,  after  careful  consideration  of  all  the  particulars  inclosed, 
you  will  agree  with  us  that  if  anything  deserves  protection  this  does. 

We  append  a  list  showing  the  difference  in  cost  of  materials  used  to 
manufacture  degras  here  and  in  England. 

Comparison  of  cost  of  sulphuric  acid,  coal,  labor ,  etc.,  in  England  and  the  United  States. 


England. 


Cost  of  sulphuric  acid hundredweight. .  SO.  90  10. 13 

Cos t  of  labor,  per  week 9. 25  5. SO 

Wages  of  superintendent  per  week 25.00  10.00 

Cost  of  coal  (American  ton) 4.00  l.S 
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Amount  of  degras  made  by  various  firms  in  the  United  States  we 
estimate  at  from  17,000  to  18,000  barrels  per  annum. 

.   Actual  coti  of  manufadwring  degra*. 

[Note. — It  takes  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  acid  to  produce  1  pound  of  degras. 

Sulphuric  acid hundredweight. .  $0.  67J 

Labor do 50 

Steam  and  power do 49 

Cartage do 06 

Burlap do 08 

Barrels do 16 

Interest  and  depreciation do 52 

Total 2.48J 

Or  cost  of  production,  $2,485  per  100  pounds  of  degras  or  2.485  cents  per  pound  of 
degras. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  appreciate,  of  course,  that  in  the  chemical 
schedule  which  passed  the  House  during  the  last  session  sulphuric 
acid  was  put  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Hartley.  If  imported  for  agricultural  purposes,  I  think,'  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  that  is  the  present  law.  We  included  sul- 
phuric acid  of  all  kinds  and  put  it  on  the  free  list,  so  that  your  raw 
material,  under  another  schedule,  is  to  go  upon  the  free  list,  if  it 
should  be  adopted  and  become  law? 

Mr.  Hartley.  Of  course,  that  would  help  us.  However,  condi- 
tions attending  the  transportation  of  sulphuric  acid  entail  a  tre- 
mendous expense.  It  has  to  be  shipped  in  iron  drums,  and  the  cost 
of  returning  those  drums  when  empty  to  England  is  very  consider- 
able. Or,  if  you  attempt  to  import  the  acid  in  very  large  glass  bot- 
tles the  danger  of  breakage  is  such  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
admitted  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Your  argument  was,  as  I  understood  it,  that  your 
raw  material  was  taxed  too  much,  at  a  higher  rate  than  your  finished 
product,  and  you  waited  to  correct  that,  and  I  wanted  to  let  you 
understand  the  situation. 

Mr.  Hartley.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  know  that. 

We  had  an  accountant  to  go  over  our  books,  and  this  is  the  result 

of  his  examination: 

Boston,  January  10, 1913. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I,  H.  W.  Loveland,  have  examined  the  profit  and  loss  account 
of  the  degras  plant  of  Harry  Hartley  &  Co.  for  the  past  11  yeare,  since  the  plant  was 
started,  and  find  the  account  shows  a  loss  of  134,848.98.  These  figures  include  depre- 
ciation, but  do  not  include  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  plant. 

Herbert  W.  Loveland. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

County  of  Suffolk,  City  of  Boston,  88: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  10th  day  of  January,  1913,  Herbert  W.  Love- 
landj  and  made  oath  that  the  facts  as  stated  above  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best 
of  hie  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  George  P.  Wilder, 

Notary  Public. 

Mr.  James.  Is  all  your  machinery  imported  ? 

Mr.  Hartley.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  hydraulic  presses,  and  this  being 
a  new  business  the  machinery  is  not  made  in  this  country  for  the 
requirements  of  this  particular  industry. 
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Mr.  James.  Will  you  give  us  about  what  percentage  of  the  total 
consumption  of  wool  grease  in  this  country  is  manufactured  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Hartley.  About  one-third  is  manufactured  in  this  country. 
I  think  there  is  about  twice  as  much  imported  as  we  manufacture. 
Of  course,  if  it  could  be  made  at  less  cost,  or  even  at  a  slight  profit, 
its  manufacture  in  this  country  would  increase  two  or  three  times. 
Manufacturers  have  been  to  look  over  my  plant,  and  when  it  was 
explained  to  them  and  they  saw  the  extent  of  it,  and  realized  that  I 
was  losing  money,  they  said  of  course  they  would  not  go  into  the 
business.  The  plant  covers  about  4  acres  of  ground,  and  then  we 
have  to  have  another  8  acres  on  which  to  dump  what  we  call  sludge. 
It  is  quite  a  complicated  thing  and  has  caused  us  more,  consider- 
ably more,  trouble  than  running  our  mill.  Considering  that  it  is  a 
laudable  enterprise  we  are  engaged  in,  we  think  we  ought  at  least  to 
get  cost  price. 

We  scour  every  week  320,000  pounds  of  wool.  Out  of  the  600,000 
gallons  scouring  liquor  used  in  scouring  the  wool  we  extract  200,000 
pounds,  or  nearly  100  tons  per  week,  of  sludge  containing  manure, 
grease,  alkali,  sand,  and  ammonia.  This  sludge  is  dried  out  by  us, 
and  the  farmers  use  it  for  fertilizing.  If  we  had  no  degras  plant,  all 
this  would  go  into  the  river. 

Cost  of  vitriol  in  England,  43  cents  per  100;  duty  on  vitriol  is  25 
cents  per  100,  or  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  * 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  not  exactly  bearing  on 
the  degras.    You  are  in  the  wool-scouring  business  ? 

Mr.  Hartley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  say  you  scour  320,000  pounds  of  wool  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Hartley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  scour  it  for  yourselves  or  for  other  people  1 

Mr.  Hartley.  For  ourselves. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  know  what  it  costs  to  scour  wool? 

Mr.  Hartley.  Yes,  sir;  including  labor,  materials,  and  everything. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  be  the  entire  cost  if  I  were  to  bring  100,000 
pounds  of  wool  to  your  establishment  to  be  scoured  ? 

Mr.  Hartley.  We  should  charge  you  about  75  cents  per  100  pounds, 
or  three-fourths  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  round  numbers — I  do  not  care 
to  know  what  your  profit  is — what  is  about  the  net  cost  of  scouring 
wool? 

Mr.  Hartley.  It  would  be  about  6.1  mills  per  pound,  or  a  little  over 
one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hartley.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FRANKLIN  W.  H0BBS,   TREASURER  OF  TEE 

ARLINGTON  MILLS,  BOSTON. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Hobbs.  I  appear  on  the  same  subject,  wool  grease,  and  will 
simply  outline  the  matter  and  submit  a  brief  giving  all  details. 

As  an  American  manufacturer  of  "wool  grease,  including  that 
known  commercially  as  degras  or  brown  wool  grease,  crude  and  not 
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refined  or  improved  in  value  or  condition,"  I  respectfully  and  earnestly 
request  you  to  increase  the  duty  now  levied  on  this  product  under 
paragraph  290,  Schedule  G,  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909,  from 
one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  to  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Wool  grease,  as  its  name  implies,  is  grease  that  is  taken  out  of  wool 
and  which  is  found  in  all  wool  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep's  back  at 
shearing.  It  is  used  by  tanners  for  a  filling  for  hides,  r>y  cordage 
manufacturers,  and  in  combination  with  other  greases  for  sundry 
other  purposes. 

The  domestic  production  of  wool  grease  amounts  to  about  17,000 
barrels  or  6,500,000  pounds  per  year,  and  the  importations  of  crude 
grease  for  the  past  three  years  have  averaged  fully  12,500,000  pounds 
per  year,  so  that  the  total  consumption  or  the  United  States  is  about 
19,000,000  pounds  annually. 

The  present  tariff  law  levies  a  duty  of  one-quarter  of  1  cent  per 
pound  on  crude  and  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  refined  wool 
grease.  The  imports  of  crude  grease  under  these  duties  have  been 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  consumption  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  total  imports  of  crude  and  refined  grease,  crude 
grease  covered  over  83  per  cent  of  the  imports  for  the  years  1911  and 
1912  and  covers  practically  the  entire  domestic  production. 

The  prices  for  this  commodity  have  been  so  low  that  the  American 
manufacturer  has  been  compelled  to  sell  his  wool  grease  at  a  loss  or  at 
bare  cost. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  recovering  this  grease,  one  by 
the  use  of  naphtha,  by  which  the  grease  is  removed  from  the  wool 
before  it  is  washed,  and  the  other  by  means  of  the  so-called  sulphuric- 
acid  process,  by  which  the  grease  is  recovered  from  the  water  used 
to  wash  the  wool.  Both  of  these  methods  involve  considerable 
expense. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  paragraph  279  of  Schedule  G, 
the  duty  on  "wool  grease,  including  that  Known  commercially  as 
degras  or  brown  wool  grease/'  was  fixed  at  "one-half  of  1  cent  per 
pound"  and  no  distinction  was  made  between  the  crude  and  the 
refined  product. 

The  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909,  lowered  the  duty  on  the  crude 
product  from  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound  to  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  but  left  the  duty  on  the  refined  product  unchanged  at  one-half 
of  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  imports  of  wool  grease  or  degras  entered  for  consumption  into 
the  United  States  for  the  past  five  years,  as  shown  by  tables  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States, 
are  given  in  the  following  table.  Refined  and  crude  grease  were  not 
separated  until  the  tariff  act  of  1909  went  into  effect  and  different 
rates  of  duty  were  levied. 
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Amounts  and  values  of  imports  of  wool  grease  or  degras  entered  for  consumption,  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States. 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1008 

1909 

1910: 

July  1  to  Aug.  6,  1909. . 

Aug.  6, 1909,  to  June  30, 

1910 

Do 

1911 

Do 

1912 

Do 


Rate  of 
duty. 


Cents. 


Amount, 
both  crude 
and  refined. 


Pounds. 

12,324,400 

11,620,116 

223,261 

U3,396,097 

•2,873,088 
13,782,834 

>  2, 473, 490 
10.789,726 

•  2, 289, 189 


Value. 


S291, 749.00 
219,408.00 

4,002.00 

230,538.00 
94,824.73 

231,035.00 
89,683.00 

210,997.00 
85,285.00 


Duties. 


$61,622.09 
58, 100. 67 

1,116.31 

33,490.25 
14,366.46 
34,457.14 
12,367.49 
26,974.35 
11,445.98 


Value  per 

unit  of 
quantity. 


Cents. 
0.024 
.019 

.018 

.017 

.033 

.017 

.036 

.02 

.037 


Actual  and 

computed 

ad  valorem 

rate. 


Percent. 
21.11 
26.48 

27.89 

14-53 
15.15 
14.91 
13,79 
12.78 
13,42 


i  Crude. 


»  Refined. 


The  following  table  shows  the  actual  production  and  average  cost 
of  making  crude  wool  grease  by  the  Arlington  Mills  and  the  actual 
sales  and  averaged  prices  received  for  the  same: 

Wool  grease  made  and  sold  by  Arlington  Mills,  five  years,  1908-1912. 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Total... 
Average 


Pounds 
made. 


2,393,164 
3,274,648 
1,266,853 
1,427,129 
2,415,503 


Average 
cost  per 
pound. 


Cents. 

2.56 
2.58 
2.58 
2.35 
2.45 


10,777,297 
2,155,459 


2.50 


Pounds  sold. 

Average 
sale  price 

per 
pound. 

2,502,532 
3,106,914 
1,538,173 
1,426,369 
2,417,372 

Cent*. 
2.14 
2.03 
2.06 
2.06 
2.64 

10,990,360 

2,198,072 

2.16 

Gain  (-»-)  or 
loss(-). 


-$10,267.11 

-  17,714.69 

-  7,463.71 

-  3.893.51 
+    2,175.71 

-  37,163.31 

-  7,43a  66 


These  figures  show  conclusively  that  the  sale  of  this  commodity 
is  already  on  a  highly  competitive  basis.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  imports  represent  about  65  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  and  by  the  further  fact  that  the 
American  manufacturer  can  not  sell  his  product  at  a  profit. 

If  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  recover  ana  dispose  of  his 
wool  grease  at  a  profit,  he  will  have  to  throw  it  away  as  waste. 

This  would  represent  a  direct  economic  loss,  both  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  to  the  community.  Incidentally,  the  disposing  of  such 
a  waste  product  by  dumping  it  directly  into  rivers  and  streams,  as 
would  have  to  be  done  in  some  localities,  or  indirectly,  emptying  it 
into  such  rivers  and  streams  through  public  sewers,  results  in  more 
or  less  pollution  of  such  rivers  and  streams,  which  could  be  prevented 
if  such  grease  could  be  recovered  by  all  of  our  manufacturers,  instead 
of  by  only  a  few,  as  at  present.  It  stands  to  reason  that  they  will 
not  do  this  indefinitely  without  a  profit. 

From  every  point  of  view,  we  feel  that  this  product  should  not  be 
wasted,  but  owing  to  the  higher  cost  in  the  United  States  of  all  mate- 
rials and  labor,  the  cost  of  recovery  of  this  product,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  other  products,  is  much  greater  in  tnis  country  than  abroad. 
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The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  present  duty  on  imports  for  the 
year  1912  was  12.78  per  cent  on  crude  grease  and  13.42  per  cent  on 
refined  grease,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  table  from  the  reports  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation.  The  duty  is  actually  too  low  to  enable 
the  American  manufacturer  to  recover  the  wool  grease  and  sell  it 
at  a  price  which  will  pay  him  for  its  recovery.  The  present  rates 
are  on  a  lower  basis,  even,  than  that  commonly  recognized  as  a  purely 
revenue  basis  and  can  not,  therefore,*  be  classed  as  protective  duties 
from  any  point  of  view.  These  considerations  lead  us  to  urge  upon 
you  most  emphatically  the  desirability  of  restoring  the  duty  as  we 
request — from  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  to  one-half  of  a  cent 
per  pound  on  crude  grease.  The  amount  of  duty  which  we  request 
can  certainly  be  neitner  a  hardship  nor  a  burden  to  the  American 
consumer,  but  small  as  it  is  it  practically  means  the  difference  to 
American  manufacturers  of  recovering  this  grease  or  letting  it  go  to 
waste. 

I  believe  that  public  policy  justifies  the  increase  requested,  both 
as  a  revenue  measure  and  because  its  maintenance  will  enable 
progressive  manufacturers  who  have  heretofore  tried  to  devise  some 
means  of  recovering  and  utilizing  this  grease,  to  continue  to  do  so, 
and  will  induce  other  manufacturers  who  have  heretofore  allowed 
it  to  go  to  waste,  to  put  in  plants  for  its  recovery.  This  must  inevit- 
ably result  in  direct  public  benefit  through  an  increase  in  revenue, 
and  through  saving  a  product  which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  The 
purification  of  our  streams  and  rivers;  which  will  necessarily  follow, 
is  also  certainly  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  James,  is  the  most  of  your  machinery  imported  ? 

Mr.  Hobbs.  The  machinery  we  use  is  maae  in  this  country. 

Mr.  James.  Would  you  have  some  machinery  to  import  with  a  duty 
less  than  45  per  cent  1 

Mr.  Hobbs.  No;  the  machines  used  in  our  process  are  made  in  this 
country,  and  would  be. 

Mr.  Needham.  Is  the  process  you  use,  naphtha,  less  expensive  than 
sulphuric  acid  ? 

Mr.  Hobbs.  It  is  a  little  more  expensive  if  anything,  but  about  the 
same.  Our  figures  are  very  similar,  showing  a  cost  of  something  over 
2  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  grease  would  you  get  out  of  1 ,000  pounds  of 
wool  ? 

Mr.  Hobbs.  Anywhere  from  7  to  10  or  12  per  cent,  depending  upon 
the  kind  of  wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  would  not  pay  to  have  a  small  plant  ? 

Mr.  Hobbs.  I  think  not.  One  ought  to  have  a  reasonably  good- 
sized  establishment  to  make  it  pay. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  be,  witnin  reason,  the  smallest  amount  of 
material  you  could  scour  to  make  it  pay  to  put  up  an  establishment  ? 

Mr.  Hobbs.  Well,  that  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer  without 
having  the  figures,  but  it  would  have  to  be  a  reasonably  large  amount 
I  should  think.  Oh,  say,  100,000  to  200,000  pounds  per  week  surely 
would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  securing  the  by-product  would  not  have  any 
appreciable .  effect  upon  muls  in  regard  to  the  process  of  scouring? 
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Mr.  Hobbs.  Not  with  small  mills.  It  would  affect  a  great  many 
mills,  though,  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Hakrison.  Naphtha  is  on  the  free  list,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hobbs.  I  said  no  change  in  the  tariff  would  affect  our  cost  of 
making  the  degras,  that  it  would  remain  just  as  high.  Yes,  it  is  on 
the  free  list.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Harrison's  question,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hartley  uses  sulphuric  acid  in  his  process. 
We  do  not  use  sulphuric  acid,  but  use  naphtha,  so  that  any  change 
in  the  duty  can  not  help  us  in  any  way,  for  naphtha  is  already  on 
the  free  list. 

I  wish  to  hand  in  a  petition  from  a  large  number  of  mills  on  this 

same  subject. 

January  14,  1913. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned,  American  manufacturers  of  a  product  commer- 
cially known  as  wool  grease  or  degras,  respectfully  and  earnestly  request  you  to  increase 
the  duty  now  levied  on  this  product  under  paragraph  290,  Schedule  G,  of  the  tariff 
act  of  August  5,  1909,  from  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  to  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Wool  grease,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  grease  that  is  in  wool  as  it  is  sheared  from  the 
sheep's  back  and  which  is  later  recovered  and  made  a  merchantable  grease  by  expen- 
sive processes  of  manufacture. 

The  domestic  production  of  wool  grease  is  about  17,000  barrels,  or  6,600.000  pounds, 
per  year,  and  the  importations  average  a  little  over  12,500,000  pounds,  so  that  the  total 
annual  consumption  is  about  19,000,000  pounds. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  the  imports  are  about  65  per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption.  Domestic  prices,  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  imports  of  foreign 
grease,  have  ruled  so  low  that  the  American  manufacturer  has  been  compelled  to  sell 
his  grease  at  a  loss.  The  cost  of  recovery  is  much  greater  in  this  country  than  abroad, 
on  account  of  the  much  higher  cost  here  of  plant,  materials,  and  labor,  and  the  present 
duty  is  actually  too  low  to  enable  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  sell  his  grease  at  a 
price  that  will  repay  him  for  its  recovery. 

We  believe  that  public  policy  justifies  this  duty,  and,  if  it  is  increased  as  requested, 
so  that  the  business  can  be  carried  on  without  loss,  it  will  induce  other  manufacturers 
to  put  in  plants  for  the  recovery  of  what  has  hitherto  been  waste  and  will  also  be  a 
public  benefaction  in  encouraging  action  for  the  purification  of  the  rivers  which  will 
necessarily  follow. 

The  amount  of  the  duty  proposed  will  be  neither  a  burden  nor  a  hardship  to  the 
domestic  consumer  of  wool  grease,  but,  small  as  it  is,  it  is  an  important  matter  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  we  trust  and  pray  that  out  petition  will  be  granted. 
(Signed :) 


Name. 


Arlington  Mills,  Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  treasurer 

Victoria  Mills,  Harry  Hartley  &  Co.,  proprietors. . . 

Barre  Wool  Combing  Co.  (Ltd.),  R.  O.  Thompson, 
agent. 

Hudson  Worsted  Co.,  Henry  T.  O.  Dyson,  presi- 
dent and  treasurer. 

M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Co.,  Nathaniel  Stevens, 
president. 

Lorraine  Manufacturing  Co.,  J.  R.  MacCoU,  treas- 
urer. 

The  Erben-Hardlng  Co.,  C.  H.  Harding,  vice  presi- 
dent and  treasurer. 


Location  of  works. 


Lawrence,  Mass 

Thornton,  R.  I 

South  Barre,  Mass. . . 

Hudson,  Mass 

North  Andover,  Mass 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Philadelphia 


Post-office  address. 


78  Chauncy  Street,  Boston, 

Mass. 
275  Congress  Stzeet,  Boston, 

Mass. 
281  Summer  Street,  Boston. 

Hudson,  Mass. 

North  Andover,  Mass. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

512  Arcade  Building. 
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PABAGHAPH  291. 

Chicory  root,  raw,  dried,  or  undried,  but  unground,  one  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound ;  chicory  root,  burnt  or  roasted,  ground  or  granulated,  or  in  rolls,  or 
otherwise  prepared,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  three 
cents  per  pound. 

CHICORY  BOOT. 

BRIEF   SUBMITTED  BT  E.  B.  MTJLLEB  &  CO.,   POET  HTTBOff, 

MICH. 

Port  Huron,  Mich.,  January  16,  1913. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  interested  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  present  tariff  act, 
Schedule  G — agricultural  products  and  provisions,  paragraph  No.  291;  item,  chicory 
root  dried  and  chicory  root  roasted,  granulated,  in  rolls,  and  otherwise. 

We  object  to  any  reduction  of  the  present  duties  on  any  of  the  different  forms  of 
chicory. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  the  chicory  business  in  the  United  States  continuously 
for  a  period  of  about  22  years,  first  as  importers  and  representatives  of  foreign  chicory 
manufacturers,  and  the  past  15  years  as  growers  and  manufacturers  of  domestic  chicory. 
During  the  earlier  years  of  our  experience  in  the  chicory  business  all  chicory  consumed 
in  the  United  States  was  imported.  During  the  administration  of  Grover  Cleveland 
a  duty  was  placed  upon  chicory  root,  which  made  it  possible  to  start  the  growing  and 
manufacture  of  chicory  in  the  united  States,  and  the  production  of  domestic  chicory 
has  been  continuous  since  that  time,  although  not  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  chicory. 

The  present  duty  on  chicory  root,  raw,  is  1}  cents  per  pound.  This  duty  upon  raw 
root  is  immaterial.  The  largest  producing  country  of  chicory  root  is  Belgium,  and  it 
would  not  be  practical  to  ship  the  raw  root  from  Belgium  to  the  United  States,  as  the 
freight  rate  and  cost  of  handling  of  the  raw  root  would  be  prohibitive,  and  in  addition 
the  root  would  rot  in  transit.  The  only  effect  of  removal  or  the  duty  on  raw  root  would 
be  to  permit  Canadian  farmers  to  grow  chicory  root  in  competition  with  the  American 
farmers,  as  some  raw  root  could  be  produced  in  Canada  near  the  border  and  shipped  into 
the  United  States.  It  is  really  immaterial,  therefore,  what  action  is  taken  in  regard  to 
the  duty  on  raw  root. 

The  present  duty  on  dried  chicory  root  is  li  cents  per  pound.  Dry  chicory  root  is 
produced  from  the  raw  chicory  root  by  cutting  up  the  latter  into  chunks  of  approxi- 
mately the  size  of  an  egg  and  evaporating  the  water  in  a  dry  kiln.  The  dried  chicory 
root  may  be  safely  transported  and  stored  lor  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Formerly  the 
duty  on  dried  chicory  root  was  1  cent  per  pound,  but  this  duty  was  found  by  experience 
to  be  insufficient  to  permit  of  the  contmued  growing  of  chicory  root  in  the  United 
States.  The  acreage  and  production  of  chicory  root  under  the  former  duty  gradually 
declined,  while  the  importation  of  dried  root  increased,  because  the  dried  root  could 
be  imported  from  Belgium  into  the  United  States,  duty  paid,  at  a  lower  price  than  that 
at  which  the  domestic  root  could  be  produced.  The  increase  of  i  cent  per  pound  in 
the  duty  on  dried  root  resulted  in  an  increased  price  for  the  raw  root  to  the  American 
fanner  and  an  immediate  increase  in  (he  acreage  and  production  of  chicory  in  the 
United  States. 

The  maintenance  of  the  present  duty  on  dried  chicory  root  is  necessary  for  the 
continued  production  of  chicory  root  in  the  United  States,  because  the  growing  of 
chicory  by  the  American  farmer  is  an  industry  requiring  a  very  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  labor  to  the  acre  than  the  ordinary  crop.  A  chicory  crop  after  planting  requires 
continued  cultivation,  hoeing,  and  thinning  by  hand,  harvesting  by  hand,  and  the 
cutting  of  the  tops  from  the  root  by  hand.  In  the  employment  of  this  labor  in  the 
growing  of  chicory  root  the  American  farmer  has  to  to  pay  the  American  scale  of 
wages  m  competition  with  the  Belgian  farmer  who  can  obtain  an  unlimited  supply 
of  farm  labor  at  a  compensation  of  from  10  to  20  cents  per  day.  This  Belgian  farm 
labor  works  from  daylight  to  dark  and  is  furnished  witn  the  cheapest  possible  food 
at  an  expense  of  a  mere  fraction  of  what  it  costs  the  American  farmer  to  board  his 
labor.  For  this  reason — the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor — the  American  fanner  can 
not  compete  with  the  Belgian  farmer  without  the  present  protective  duty. 

The  present  fluty  on  roasted  and  ground  chicory  root  is  3  cents  per  pound,  or  14 
cents  per  pound  higher  than  on  the  dried  root.    Dried  chicory  root  may  be  called 
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the  raw  material,  and  the  roasted  and  ground  chicory  the  manufactured  product. 
The  maintenance  of  the  present  protective  duty  of  1}  cents  per  pound  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  chicory  manufacturing  business  in  the  United 
States,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difference  m  factory  labor  m  the  United  States  and 
in  Belgium,  and  also  to  some  extent  on  account  of  the  higher  carrying  charges  on 
the  raw  material  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  higher  cost  of  the  raw  material  which 
muBt  be  accumulated  during  the  fall  months  of  the  year  and  carried  as  the  source  of 
supply  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  Factory  labor  employed  in  the  chicory  factories 
in  Belgium  receives  a  compensation  of  from  40  to  50  cents  per  day,  as  compared  with 
$2  to  $2.50  per  day  in  the  United  States.  The  American  factories  have  no  advantage 
over  the  Belgian  factories  in  the  matter  of  production,  as  the  Belgian  business  is  very 
much  larger  than  the  American  business  ana  consequently  improvements  in  machinery 
and  methods  of  manufacture  usually  originate  in  Belgium  rather  than  in  the  United 
States. 

The  present  duties  are  not  prohibitive,  as  the  importation  both  of  dried  root,  which 
is  the  raw  material,  and  the  manufactured  product  have  continued  with  the  present 
duties.  It  is  necessary  in  this  connection  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
season  of  1911-12  in  Europe  was  one  of  practically  failure  of  the  chicory  crop,  and  that 
prices  for  chicory  in  Europe  were  higher  than  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  European 
prices  were  so  high  that  it  would  have  been  possible,  had  there  been  a  surplus  in  the 
United  States,  to  have  exported  chicory  from  the  United  States  to  Europe.  This 
condition,  however,  is  not  normal,  and  with  the  return  at  the  present  time  to  low 
prices  in  Europe  importations  into  the  United  States  will  resume  normal  proportions. 

The  present  duties  upon  chicory  have  no  effect  upon  the  American  consumer. 
The  American  consumer  does  not  buy  chicory  as  such,  except  in  a  very  limited  way 
in  the  form  of  roll  chicory.  Roll  chicory  is  the  powder  or  by-product  from  the  manu- 
facture of  granulated  chicory  and  is  sold  in  the  United  States  as  a  by-product  as  low 
as  it  would  be  sold  if  imported.  The  granulated  chicory  is  universally  sold  when 
blended  with  ground  coffee.  Any  change  in  the  price  of  chicory,  to  the  extent  of 
even  two  or  three  cents  per  pound,  makes  but  a  fraction  of  a  cent  difference  in  the 
cost  of  the  blended  coffee,  and  this  fraction  of  a  cent  is  absorbed  by  the  dealer  and 
never  reaches  the  consumer,  either  as  an  advance*or  a  decline. 

We  submit  that  in  the  growing  of  chicory  root  and  the  manufacture  of  granulated 
and  roll  chicory  in  Belgium,  the  scale  of  wages  in  Belgium  is  so  low  as  to  absolutely 
prohibit  the  production  of  the  root  or  the  manufacture  of  the  finished  product  in  the 
United  States  without  the  retention  of  the  present  tariff  duty.  We  beg  to  submit  the 
following  figures  in  regard  to  wages  in  this  industry  in  Belgium.  These  figures  may 
be  confirmed  by  reference  to  reports  of  the  United  States  Government  officials. 

Daily  wages  of  factory  labor  in  the  chicory  industry  in  Belgium,  2  francs,  or  ap- 
proximately 40  cents,  per  day.    This  wage  does  not  include  meals  or  lodging. 

Farm  labor  in  Belgium,  when  from  day  to  day,  in  hoeing,  thinning,  weeding,  and 
cultivating  of  chicory  crops,  1  franc,  or  approximately  20  cents,  per  day.  This 
wage  includes  meals  but  not  lodging.    Meals  consist  of  black  bread  and  beer. 

Monthly  wages  for  farm  hands  in  Belgium,  when  employed  by  the  month,  30  francs, 
or  approximately  $6  per  month,  witji  board  and  lodging. 

Labor  in  Belgium  is  not  scarce  but  is  very  abundant  at  the  above  scale  of  wages. 

The  low  wages  in  Belgium  permit  the  production  of  dried  chicory  root  at  very  low 
prices  under  normal  conditions.  Dried  chicory  root  can  be  purchased  from  Belgium 
at  the  present  time,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  bags  in  which  it  is  packed,  at  about 
$23  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  c.  i.  f.  New  York.  Add  to  this  price  the  present  duty  of 
1}  cents  per  pound,  or  $30  per  ton,  and  it  makes  the  cost  of  the  Belgian  dried  root  $53 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  c.  l.  f.  New  York. 

The  chicory  crop  grown  by  ourselves,  harvested  in  the  fall  of  1911  and  dried  during 
the  winter  of  1911  and  1912,  cost  us  $52  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  our  warehouses  at 
Port  Huron,  Mich.  This  cost  covers  only  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  and  allows 
nothing  for  interest  on  plants  and  machinery,  nothing  for  depreciation,  nothing  for 
taxes  and  nothing  for  overhead  expenses.  The  freight  rate  from  Port  Huron  to  New 
York  is  23 J  cents  r>er  cwt.,  or  $4.70  per  ton.  This  crop  is  harvested  in  the  United 
States  from  about  tne  15th  of  October  until  the  1st  of  January,  and  it  is  dried  in  dry 
kilns  in  Michigan,  the  drying  usually  being  finished  during  the  month  of  March. 
The  crop,  in  the  form  of  dried  root,  has  to  be  held  to  furnish  the  raw  material  for  the 
balance  of  the  season,  from  March  until  the  following  October.  The  cost  of  storage 
of  this  crop  may  be  placed  at  50  cents  per  ton  as  a  minimum  for  six  months.  Insur- 
ance for  six  months  would  be  a  minimum  of  50  cents  per  ton.  Interest  at  6  per  cent 
would  figure  $1.56  for  six  months.    The  cost  of  domestic  dried  root,  without  allowing 
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anything  for  interest  on  plants,  depreciation,  taxes,  or  overhead  expenses,  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  cost  of  imported  root,  which  may  be  bought  in  quantities  as 
wanted,  figures  as  follows: 

Material  and  labor $52. 00 

Freight  to  New  York 4.70 

Storage 50 

Insurance 50 

Interest 1. 56 

Total  cost  of  domestic  root  delivered  New  York 59. 20 

Comparing  this  price  with  the  present  cost  of  imported  root  at  $56.60  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  the  present  tariff  duty  on  dried  root  can  not  be  reduced  without  total 
destruction  of  the  business  of  growing  of  chicory  in  the  United  States,  and  that  foreign 
chicory  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  in  competition  with  the  domestic 
root. 

The  chicory  crop  raised  in  Belgium  in  the  fall  of  1911  was  an  extremely  small  one, 
owing  to  weather  conditions,  and  the  price  was  the  highest  ever  known.  The  crop 
produced  in  the  fail  of  1911  in  the  United  States  was  fully  sufficient  to  meet  all  of  the 
requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  United  States.  The  importation  of  dried  chicory 
root  from  January  1, 1912,  to  January  1, 1913,  was  therefore  necessarily  very  small,  but 
the  above  figures  demonstrate  that  importations  will  again  be  resumed  dunng  the  year 
1913. 

The  present  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  upon  granulated,  roasted,  and  roll  chicory  is 
not  prohibitory.  The  importation  of  foreign  chicory  root  under  the  above  classification, 
■under  the  present  duties,  has  been  as  followB: 

Pounds. 

Julyl,  1909,  to  July  1,  1910 2,884,808 

July  1, 1910,  to  July  1,  1911 5,891,807 

July  1,1911,  to  July  1,  1912 634,597 

Chicory  in  rolls,  the  only  form  in  which  chicory  is  sold  direct  to  the  consumer  as 
such,  is  used  almost  entirely  by  foreigners  resident  in  the  United  States.  These  for- 
eigners have  learned  to  use  chicory  before  coming  to  the  United  States  and  persist  in 
the  purchase  of  the  brands  with  which  they  are  familiar.  Some  roll  chicory  is  actually 
imported  into  the  United  States  and  sold  here,  but  the  large  majority  of  the  so-called 
foreign  packages  are  brands  owned  by  foreign  houses,  who  have  the  goods  put  up  for 
them  in  the  United  States  by  American  manufacturers.  The  foreign  houses  control 
the  sale  of  these  brands  through  their  American  agents  and  maintain  the  prices  regard- 
less of  the  changing  market  on  chicory.  To  reduce  or  abolish  the  duty  on  this  roll 
chicory,  therefore,  would  have  absolutely  no  effect  upon  the  consumer,  as  the  foreign 
houses  would  maintain  their  prices  regardless  of  the  change  in  duty  and,  if  the  duty 
were  removed,  would  again  ship  their  own  product  into  the  United  States  instead  of 
employing  American  manufacturers  to  put  up  the  goods  for  them  under  their  foreign 
brands. 

The  prices  on  these  foreign  brands  are  higher  than  on  the  domestic  brands  owned 
and  produced  by  the  American  manufacturers,  and  the  prices  on  the  foreign  brands 
have  been  maintained  regardless  of  tariff  changes.  The  present  price  of  these  foreign 
brands  of  roll  chicory  is  5 $  to  6  cents  per  set  of  five  rolls,  according  to  the  quantity 
bought,  to  the  importing  or  wholesale  house.  The  wholesale  house  sells  to  the  retail 
grocer  at  about  6J  cents  per  set.  The  retail  grocer  sells  to  the  consumer  at  2  cents  per 
roll  or  10  cents  per  set. 

The  price  on  domestic  brands  of  roll  chicory  to  the  wholesale  trade  is  from  4  to 
5}  cents  per  set,  according  to  the  quantity  bought  and  the  extent  to  which  the  brand 
ia  advertised  and  known.  In  our  opinion  the  bulk  of  the  roll  chicory  is  sold  to  the 
wholesale  trade  at  44  cents  as  an  average.  The  price  on  domestic  brands  of  roll 
chicory  has  fluctuated  from  4  to  1  cent  per  set,  according  to  market  conditions,  during 
the  past  10  years,  but  there  has  been  no  change  to  the  consumer,  any  fluctuation  in 
price  being  absorbed  by  the  retail  grocer. 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  a  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on  roll  chicory  would 
result  in  the  destruction  of  the  business  of  the  domestic  factories  who  sell  the  cheaper 
Btyles  of  roll  chicory  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  trade  of  the  United  States  would 
be  controlled  by  the  foreign  brands  who  have  maintained  uniformly  a  high  price, 
regardless  of  tariff  changes,  and  that  the  consumer  would  find  no  change  whatever 
in  the  price  of  the  roll  chicory. 

Granulated  chicory  is  not  sold  as  such  to  the  consumer,  but  is  sold  to  the  coffee 
roasters  who  blend  chicory  with  granulated  coffee. 
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The  production  of  the  foreign  granulated  chicory  sold  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
trolled at  the  present  time  almost  entirely  by  English  chicory  roasters,  who  by  Belgian 
root  and  roast  it  especially  for  the  United  States  trade.  These  English  chicory  roasters 
control  the  brands  recognized  by  the  domestic  trade  and  maintain  a  uniformly  high 
price.  The  price  of  the  imported  granulated  chicory  has  been  uniformly  maintained 
at  about  8}  cents  per  pound  c.  i.  f.  New  York,  for  a  number  of  years,  with  the  exception 
*  of  the  year  1911,  when  the  price  was  advanced  to  about  10  cents,  due  to  the  high  prices 
of  root  in  Belgium.  Trade  in  the  imported  chicory,  for  a  period  of  over  10  years 
past,  has  been  controlled  by  these  foreign  houses  who  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
maintain  a  uniform  price  regardless  of  tariff  changes  or  ordinary  market  fluctuations. 
A  material  reduction  in  the  duty  would  give  these  foreign  houses  an  opportunity  to 
widely  extend  their  trade  by  wiping  out  the  American  industry.  There  would  be 
no  change  to  the  consumer  in  the  price  he  pays  for  blended  coffee  and  chicory,  as 
the  following  figures  will  prove. 

In  the  Northern  States  tne  roasted  coffee  used  for  blending  with  chicory  is  usually 
4 'San toe,"  which  costs  the  coffee  roaster  about  20  cents  per  pound  roasted.  The 
mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory  used  in  the  Northern  States  contains  from  3  to  25  per 
cent  of  chicory.  The  present  price  of  domestic  granulated  chicory  is  about  4J  cents. 
If,  therefore,  we  take  tne  average  percentage  of  chicory  at  10  per  cent  in  the  North- 
ern States  and  figure  the  cost  of  the  resultant  mixture,  we  find  as  follows: 

90  pounds  of  coffee,  at  20  cents $18. 00 

10  pounds  of  chicory,  at  4J  cents 45 

Total 18.45 

If  the  duty  on  granulated  chicory  were  entirely  removed,  it  is  possible,  though 
highly  improbable,  that  some  grades  of  foreign  granulated  chicory  might  be  sold  as 
low  as  3  cents  per  pound.  The  resultant  mixture  at  the  present  time  under  these 
conditions  would  be  as  follows: 

90  pounds  of  coffee,  at  20  cents $18. 00 

10  pounds  of  chicory,  at  3  cents 30 

Total 18.30 

This  shows  a  difference  of  15  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  cost  to  the  wholesale 
coffee  roaster  if  chicory  came  in  free. 

If  a  mixture  of  25  per  cent  of  chicory,  the  extreme  quantity,  is  used,  the  differ- 
ence in  price  would  be  37  cents  per  100  pounds. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  roasted  coffee  used  for  blending  with  coffee  is  usually 
"Reo  No.  7,"  which  costs  the  coffee  roaster  about  18  cents  per  pound  roasted.  A 
heavier  mixture  of  chicory  is  used  in  the  Southern  States,  in  some  cases  the  mixture 
running  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  although  this  is  the  extreme  and  rather  unusual.  The 
average  mixture  is  probably  about  25  per  cent  of  chicory. 

The  cost  of  the  resultant  mixture  to  the  wholesale  coffee  roaster  would  be  as  follows: 

75  pounds  coffee,  at  18  cents $13. 50 

25  pounds  chicory,  at  4$  cents. L 12 

Total 14.62 

With  chicory  at  3  cents  per  pound,  the  resultant  cost  on  the  identical  mixture 
would  be  as  follows: 

75  pounds  coffee,  at  18  cents $13. 50 

25  pounds  chicory,  at  3  cents 75 

Total 14.25 

This  shows  a  difference  in  cost  on  100  pounds  of  mixture  of  only  37  cents. 

If  the  extreme  mixture  of  50  per  cent  were  used,  the  difference  in  cost  would  be  75 
cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  consumer  buys  the  blended  coffee  and  chicorv  in  lots  of  1  to  5  pounds.  The 
price  to  the  consumer  in  the  northern  States  is  usually  25  or  30  cents  per  pound.  In 
the  South  the  price  is  quite  uniformly  25  cents  per  pound.  In  the  South  the  price  of 
25  cents  includes  the  cost  of  the  tin  can  in  which  the  coffee  is  sold.  This  tin  can 
costs  from  2  to  3  cents  per  pound  according  to  the  size. 
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The  price  usually  asked  by  jobbers  to  the  retail  grocer  is,  in  the  North,  from  20  to 
25  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  mixture  of  chicory,  and  in  the  South  about  20 
cents  per  pound.  In  further  proof  of  the  fact  that  a  change  of  even  2  cents  or  3  cents 
in  the  price  of  granulated  chicory  would  not  affect  the  consumer,  we  cite  the  fact 
that  a  reduction  of  10  cents  per  pound  in  the  price  of  coffee  between  1895  and  1900 
was  not  reflected  in  any  corresponding  degree  in  the  price  of  coffee  to  the  consumer, 
the  retail  price  of  coffee  having  been  maintained  despite  the  lower  cost  to  dealers. 
If  a  change  of  5  to  10  cents  in  the  price  of  coffee  is  not  reflected  in  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  a  fluctuation  of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound, 
due  to  a  change  in  the  price  of  chicory,  will  never  reach  the  consumer. 

We,  therefore,  submit  that  while  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  absolute 
accuracy  the  total  amount  of  dried  chicory  root  produced  in  the  United  States,  we 
estimate  the  annual  production,  under  normal  conditions,  in  the  United  States  at 
20,000,000  pounds,  and  believe  this  amount  is  very  nearly  accurate.  The  above 
figures,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  dried  chicory  root  imported  into  the  United  States 
under  the  present  duty  of  1}  cents  per  pound,  show  that  upwards  of  5,000,000  pounds 
were  imported  during  the  year  1911.  This  amount  is,  therefore,  over  25  per  cent  of 
the  production  in  the  United  States,  and  we  submit  that  this  demonstrates  that  the 
present  duty  is  not  prohibitive  regardless  of  other  figures  submitted. 

We,  therefore,  submit  that  the  present  duties  upon  chicory,  both  dried  and  granu- 
lated, are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  chicory  industry  in  the 
United  States  and  that  the  present  duties  do  not  affect  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  present  duties,  in  the  interest  of  American  industry,  should  be 
maintained. 

Yours  very  truly,  E.  B.  Muller  A  Co., 

By  Davtd  M.  Moran,  Treasurer. 

Treasury  Department, 
United  States  Customs  Service, 

Port  of  New  York,  April  t3,  191$. 
Messrs.  E.  B.  Muller  &  Co., 

$11  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City. 

Sots:  In  reply  to  vour  letter  of  the  22d  instant,  addressed  to  the  statistical  depart- 
ment, requesting  to  be  advised  of  the  imports  of  chicory  into  the  United  States  during 
the  calendar  year  1911 ,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  information 
showing  the  imports  into  the  United  States  later  than  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1911,  during  which  fiscal  year  the  imports  of  chicory  were  as  follows: 

Chicory  root,  raw,  dried,  or  undried,  but  unground,  5,393,374  pounds;  value, 
$111,416. 

Chicory  root,  burnt  or  roasted,  ground  or  granulated,  or  otherwise  prepared,  531,228 
pounds;  value,  $26,225. 

I  have  the  information  of  chicory  imported  into  New  York  during  the  calendar 
year  1911,  which  was  as  follows: 

Chicory  root,  raw,  dried,  or  undried,  but  unground,  2,898,951  pounds;  value,  $57,748. 

Chicory  root,  burnt  or  roasted,  ground  or  granulated,  or  otherwise  prepared,  322,235 
pounds;  value,  $16,874. 

Respectfully,  D.  A.  Baker, 

Special  Deputy  Collector. 

(The  above  brief  and  letter  filed  by  Hon.  Henry  McMorran,  M.  C.) 
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Chocolate  and  cocoa,  prepared  or  manufactured,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  section,  valued  at  not  over  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  two  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound;  valued  above  fifteen  and  not  above  twenty-four  cents  per 
pound,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
valued  above  twenty-four  and  not  above  thirty-five  cents  per  pound,  five  cents 
per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  above  thirty-five  cents  per 
pound,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  The  weight  and  value  of  all  coverings, 
other  than  plain  wooden,  shall  be  included  in  the  dutiable  weight  and  value  of 
the  foregoing  merchandise;  powdered  cocoa,  unsweetened,  five  cents  per 
pound. 
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COCOA  AND  CHOCOLATE. 

TESTIMONY  OF  STEPHEH  L.  BABTLETT,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Babtlett.  Gentlemen,  I  appear  as  an  importer  for  my  own 
account  of  manufactured  cocoa  and  chocolate  and  not  as  a  manu- 
facturer's agent.  I  ask  that  you  do  not  confuse  raw  material  in  the 
shape  of  100  and  200  pound  cases  and  barrels,  and  which  is  imported 
as  a  manufacturer's  raw  material,  with  confectionery,  generally 
known  as  chocolate,  and  which  is  amply  provided  for  m  the  sugar 
schedule. 

Cocoa  powder,  in  which  I  am  chiefly  interested,  is  no  longer  a 
luxury,  used  only  bv  the  wealthy;  it  is  to-day  a  food,  that  is  used 
largely  by  the  middle  and  laboring  classes.  It  is  not  a  stimulant,  as 
is  tea  and  coffee,  but  a  cereal  food  product. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  What  product  are  you  speaking  of  ? 

Mr.  Babtlett.  I  am  speaking  of  manufactured  cocoa,  sir.  As  a 
cereal  and  a  food  it  should  not  be  taxed  any  more  than  tea  and  coffee, 
which  are  often  beneficial,  but,  nevertheless,  they  are  not  foods.  In 
this  country  manufactured  cocoa  is  taxed  higher  than — I  will  not  say 
any  other  country — but  higher  than  in  most  any  other  country, 
much  higher  than  in  France,  Great  Britian,  and  Germany,  in  all  of 
which  countries  import  duties  are  levied  on  coffee,  tea,  and  on  cocoa 
beans,  from  which  beans  all  cocoa  and  chocolate  preparations  are 
made,  and  which  cocoa  beans  are  duty  free  into  the  United  States. 

I  quote  figures  on  imports  of  cocoa  beans,  manufactured  cocoa, 
and  chocolate,  showing  that  under  the  present  tariff  imports  of  manu- 
factured cocoa  are  not  1  per  cent  of  the  consumption :  also  figures 
showing  that  the  growing  importation  under  the  McKinley  tariff, 
which  was  2  cents  per  pound,  was  at  once  under  the  advanced  tariff 
of  1897  reduced  more  than  one-half.  The  present  tariff  of  5  cents 
per  pound  gives  a  monopoly  to  the  American  manufacturer  and 
deprives  the  Government  of  a  revenue,  as  foreign  manufacturers 
have  said  they  do  not  care  to  try  and  enter  the  American  market 
under  the  present  tariff.  The  existing  tariff  is  equivalent  to  a  duty 
of  60  per  cent,  while  the  cost  of  manufacturing  is  much  more  than 
protected  bv  the  tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound,  formerly  in  force  in  this 
country.  As  a  revenue  measure  the  present  law  is  of  very  little  value; 
as  a  protective  measure  it  is  wholly  unnecessary. 

I  call  vour  special  attention  to  the  following  figures  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Under  the  lower  rate  of  duty  the 
importations  of  manufactured  cocoa  had  gradually  grown  from  614,845 
pounds  in  1889  to  1,374,675  pounds  in  1897.  Under  the  increased 
duty  of  the  Dingley  bill,  by  which  the  duty  was  increased  150  per 
cent,  the  importations  dropped  to  549,174  pounds  in  1898,  and  the 
importations  have  never  since  then  recovered  to  those  of  1897.  To 
emphasize  these  figures  I  call  your  attention  to  the  importation  of 
the  raw  material;  that  is,  the  cocoa,  bean  from  which  all  cocoa  and 
chocolate  is  made. 
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In  1898  the  importations  of  cocoa  beans  were  25,508,369  pounds; 
in  1912,  during  which  time  there  had  been  in  effect  a  practically  pro- 
hibitory tariff  on  manufactured  goods,  the  imports  were  145,853,953 
pounds,  and  such  increase  of  cocoa  beans  afforded  not  1  cent  of 
revenue. 

I  now  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Pierce,  a  choco- 
late manufacturer  of  Massachusetts,  to  Hon.  W.  L.  Wilson,  at  the 
time  the  Wilson  bill  was  being  considered.  He  concludes  his  letter 
by  saying: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  duty  of  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  (equivalent,  say, 
to  11  per  cent  ad  valorem)  on  the  sugar  which  I  use  in  making  sweetened  chocolate, 
and  a  duty  of  about  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  machinery  required  in  my  mills, 
and  a  duty  of  about  48  per  cent  on  tin  plate  (of  which  I  use  a  large  quantity  in  putting 
up  my  goods),  the  present  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  prepared  cocoa,  and  on  choco- 
late, both  plain  and  sweetened,  is  about  as  near  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  as  can  be 
made,  and  with  such  a  tariff  I  am  entirely  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  old 
rate? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Yes;  2  cents  a  pound.  That  was  the  rate  then 
in  effect,  and  he  said  with  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied.  And  I 
claim  that  now  2  cents  a  pound,  according  to  statements  of  American 
manufacturers  who  do  not  care  to  be  quoted,  is  sufficient;  they  have 
told  me  verbally  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  chocolate  in  this 
country  is  not  over  three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  1}  cents  a  pound.  I 
ask  that  a  specific  duty  not  to  exceed  2  cents  a  pound  be  placed  on 
manufactured  cocoa  and  chocolate. 

Mr.  Hull.  What  is  the  consumption  of  these  articles  in  this 
country — that  is,  last  year — if  you  know? 

Mr.  IJartlbtt.  The  importation  of  raw  material  was  145,853,953 
pounds. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  notice  that  the  consumption  of  chocolate  and  cocoa 
for  1910  was  $22,500,000.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  was  for  last 
year? 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  Nor  the  year  before  ? 

Mr.  Babtlett.  I  have  not  the  values;  I  have  the  quantities. 

PARAGRAPH  298. 

Cocoa  butter  or  cocoa  butterine,  refined  deodorized  cocoanut  oil,  and  aU 
substitutes  for  cocoa  butter,  three  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 

PARAGRAPH  294. 

Dandelion  root  and  acorns  prepared,  and  articles  used  as  coffee,  or  as  sub- 
stitutes for  coffee  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  two  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound. 
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Salt  in  bass*  sacks,  barrels,  or  other  packages,  eleven  cents  per  one  hun- 
dred pounds ;  in  bulk,  seven  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds :  Provided,  Thai 
imported  salt  in  bond  may  be  used  in  curing  fish  taken  by  vessels  licensed  to 
engage  in  the  fisheries  and  in  curing  fish  on  the  shores  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prescribe ;  and  upon  proof  that  the  salt  has  been  used  for  either 
of  the  purposes  stated  in  this  proviso,  the  duties  on  the  same  shall  be  re- 
mitted: Provided  further,  That  exporters  of  meats,  whether  packed  or  smoked, 
which  have  been  cured  in  the  United  States  with  imported  salt,  shall,  upon 
satisfactory  proof,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe,  that  such  meats  have  been  cured  with  imported  salt,  have 
refunded  to  them  from  the  Treasury  the  duties  paid  on  the  salt  so  used  in 
curing  such  exported  meats,  in  amounts  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

SALT. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  P.  SAMSOlf,  KEPSESEFTIITO  SALT  MANU- 
FACTURERS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Samson.  I  appear  before  you  to  ask  for  a  retention  of  the 
present  tariff  on  salt.  The  salt  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
have  filed  with  you  a  memorial  showing  the  reasons  why  the  tariff 
should  be  retained;  but  knowing  that  you  have  a  great  many  things 
to  consider  in  regard  to  this  tariff  bill,  I  have  craved  a  few  minutes 
of  your  time  in  order  to  present  to  you  some  arguments  why  salt 
should  be  continued  under  the  present  tariff. 

I  think  you  will  all  concede  that  salt  is  a  necessity  to  maintain 
life  and  health.  If  there  are  any  products  that  should  receive  the 
consideration  of  the  Government,  it  should  be  those  things  which 
prolong  life,  those  things  which  are  essential  in  maintaining  life 
and  which  prolong  it.    And  salt  is  one  of  those  things. 

There  is  not  a  combination  among  salt  manufacturers  that  I 
know  of  to  maintain  prices,  to  fix  prices,  or  to  work  in  harmony.  Our 
competition  in  the  salt  business  comes  from  England,  and  the  salt 
in  England  is  under  the  control  of  the  British  Salt  Union.  To  put 
salt  on  the  free  list  would  not  reduce  the  price  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer by  one  single  penny.  The  grade  of  salt  used  for  household 
purposes  is  the  dried  product,  which  is  generally  put  up  and  sold  at 
retail  in  3,  5,  and  10-pound  packages,  and  the  price  of  these  packages 
at  retail,  as  a  matter  of  custom,  has  been  fixed  for  many  years.  Tne 
10-pound  bag  sells  for  10  cents  and  sometimes  as  high  as  15,  and  the 
5-pound  bag  retails  at  from  5  to  10  cents.  These  prices  vary,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  freight  that  the  retailer  or  wholesaler  has  to  pay. 
The  amount  of  salt  which  every  household  consumes  does  not  exceed 
15  pounds  per  capita,  and  as  a  10-pound  bag  can  be  bought  for  10 
cents  it  is  evident  that  the  tariff  could  not  possibly  affect  the  price 
paid. 

In  our  brief  we  show  that  the  expense  for  packing  hogs  the  average 
quantity  of  salt  used  over  all  is  20  pounds  of  salt  to  100  pounds  of  hog, 
and  on  the  present  market  a  dressed  hog  would  average  worth  about 
11  cents  apound,  which  figures  2$  cents  expense  for  salt  on  $11  worth 
of  hog.  Therefore  who  would  profit  by  it?  Simply  the  Meat  Trust. 
To  cure  a  hide,  worth  about  $15,  there  is  required  20  pounds  of  salt, 
which  figures  2\  cents  per  hide;  for  a  sheep  s  pelt,  varying  in  value, 
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about  7  pounds  of  salt  is  required,  worth  0.0087  cent;  for  a  calf's 
skin,  value  about  $4,  there  is  required  6  pounds  of  salt,  worth  0.0075 
cent;  for  100  pounds  of  butterine,  worth,  at  20  cents  per  pound,  $20, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  10  pounds  of  salt,  worth  1J  cents;  for  100  pounds 
of  butter,  worth  30  cents  per  pound,  or  $30,  there  is  required  6  pounds 
of  salt,  worth  0.0075  cent;  for  100  pounds  of  casings,  worth  about  $40, 
there  is  required  15  pounds  of  salt,  worth  0.0187  cent;  for  pickles,  1 
bushel  of  salt  is  used  to  9  bushels  of  pickles,  the  salt  being  worth 
7  cents  and  the  pickles  selling  at  about  $1.25  per  bushel;  for  fish 
curing,  approximately  25  pounds  of  salt  is  used  to  100  pounds  of  fish, 
the  salt  being  worth  3|  cents;  and  for  freezing  ice  cream  the  quantity 
of  salt  varies  according  to  the  machinery  used,  but  on  the  average  it 
does  not  exceed  10  pounds  per  gallon,  the  cost  of  the  salt  being  less 
than  2  cents.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  commodity  which  would  be 
sold  to  the  ultimate  consumer  at  a  single  cent  lower  if  salt  were  put 
on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Are  you  speaking  now  in  behalf  of  the  Syracuse 
salt  fields  ? 

Mr.  Samson.  No,  sir;  the  salt  fields  in  general  in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  they  include  the  Syracuse  fields,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Samson.  Yes,  sir;  though  they  are  what  might  be  called  rather 
old  fields,  and  they  are  gradually  reducing  their  output. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Is  not  that  true  of  the  solar  system  generally? 

Mr.  Samson.  The  only  solar  salt  made  in  the  United  States  is  at 
Syracuse,  Utah,  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  on  the  California  coast. 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  stated  that  the  meat  trust  would  be  the  only 
people  benefited  by  putting  salt  on  the  free  list.  They  already  have 
their  salt  free  through  a  drawback  in  case  they  export  their  products. 

Mr.  Samson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  salt  is  also  free,  under  our  law,  in  the  caae  of 
the  fish  packers  of  New  England  ? 

Mr.  Samson.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Tne  other  classes,  of  course,  are  obliged  to  pay  the 
rate  of  duty  on  salt  which  works  out  at  41  per  cent.  Now,  as  it  is  a 
necessary  of  life,  as  you  state  it  is2  it  might  seem  to  some  members  of 
the  committee  that  that  is  too  high  a  rate  of  duty.  I  find  there  is 
actually  more  salt  exported  from  the  United  States  than  there  is 
imported.  That  was  true  in  1912;  and  also  that  the  imports  did  not 
amount  to  5  per  cent  of  the  consumption  in  the  United  States. 
Those  figures  indicate  that  a  competitive  rate  on  salt  has  not  been 
reached,  and  in  view  of  the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put  you  can  under- 
stand why  the  committee  recommended  that  the  duty  should  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  Samson.  The  figures  which  are  published  by  the  special  Consular 
Report,  No.  52,  show  that  the  amount  of  salt  imported  in  1911  was 
291,000,000  pounds  and  the  salt  exported  amounted  to  102,000,000 
pounds.     Now,  I  have  no  later  figures  than  that,  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  the  amounts  are  given  here  by  the  money 
value  of  the  product  and  not  in  pounds,  and  in  1911,  according  to 
these  figures,  $390,000  worth  was  imported  and  $329,000  worth  ex- 
ported, Ixut  for  the  year  1912  the  exports  just  passed  the  imports. 

Mr.  Samson.  The  largest  amount  of  the  salt  that  is  exported  is,  no 
doubt,  rock  salt  or  mined  salt  from  Louisiana;  that  is  exported  to 
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Cuba,  and  there  it  is  ground  and  sold  as  table  and  dairy  salt  in  com- 
petition with  that  imported  from  England.  The  amount  of  salt 
imported  in  the  years  1910  and  1911  was  291,340,000  pounds. 

Now,  salt  is  sold  to  the  consumer,  usually,  in  small  packages,  and 
the  ordinary  package  is  usually  retailed  for  5  cents,  and  surely  there 
is  no  hardship  to  anybody  in  paying  5  cents  for  a  5-pound  bag  of  salt. 

If  salt  is  put  on  the  free  list  the  salt  industry  of  New  York  State 
suffers  a  very  serious  drawback,  for  if  we  concede  that  salt  in  England 
can  be  manufactured  at  the  same  price  as  it  is  in  New  York  State,  we 
must  certainly  admit  there  would  be  a  serious  drawback  to  that 
industry  in  New  York  State.  The  rate  of  freight  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York,  as  I  was  told  by  an  importer  in  New  York  in  December, 
is  SI. 60  of  our  money,  while  the  lowest  freight  rate  we  have  to  the 
seaboard  is  $2.40,  that  is,  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Do  you  take  into  account  wnat  the  freight  rate 
may  be  from  the  place  where  the  salt  is  produced  to  Liverpool  ? 

Mr.  Samson.  Tnat  is  a  very  small  amount,  because  it  is  produced 
on  the  Mercy  River  and  floated  by  lighters  to  Liverpool,  and  the  salt 
is  sold  f.  o.  b.  the  vessel  in  Liverpool,  including  the  lighterage.  In 
addition  to  the  salt  fields  on  the  River  Mercy  there  are  large  salt 
fields  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  where  the  salt  is  loaded  direct 
from  the  plant  to  ocean-going  vessels;  so  that,  in  case  the  duty  is 
removed  from  salt,  we  fear  a  very  serious  setback  and  probably  the 
ultimate  closing  up  of  the  salt  plants  in  New  York  State. 

During  free  trade  in  salt  under  the  Cleveland  administration  from 
1893  to  1896  inclusive  there  was  quite  an  increase  in  imports,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  salt  manufacturers 
that  it  was  not  more.  All  possible  economies  were  practiced,  repairs 
curtailed,  and  a  great  reduction  of  wages  introduced,  and  still  the 
manufacturers,  especially  of  New  York  State,  could  not  hold  their  own. 

Wages  at  that  time  were  as  low  as  SI  .10  to  SI  .25  per  day  of  10  hours, 
while  now  the  lowest  class  of  laborers  get  from  SI  .75  to  S2. 

There  is  practically  no  evidence  before  your  committee  that  there 
is  any  demand  for  either  free  trade  or  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  salt, 
and  as  such  a  reduction  means  suffering  for  the  employees,  a  wiping 
out  of  the  income  of  the  manufacturers,  and  a  turning  over  of  a  part 
at  least  of  this  production  to  foreigners,  without  any  compensation  for 
American  citizens,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  change  should  be  made. 

There  are  15  States  producing  salt,  extending  from  New  York  to 
California,  including  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma,  and  compe- 
tition will  keep  the  price  down  without  the  aid  of  foreign  competition. 

The  pamphlet  "Foreign  salt  market  and  industry/'  shows  that  salt 
is  produced  in  almost  every  country  on  the  globe,  and  in  most  cases 
under  Government  protection. 

The  Geological  Survey  says  that  "the  United  States  is  amply  able 
to  supply  all  the  domestic  demands,  as  the  capacity  of  the  active 
mines  and  plants  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  present  output." 

The  table  of  exports  snows  that  there  was  practically  no  salt  ex- 
ported from  this  country,  and  of  what  was  exported,  only  two  coun- 
tries, Cuba  and  Canada,  took  any  quantity.  Canada  imposes  a  duty 
of  5  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  a  duty  on  packages,  so  that  the  United 
States  can  not  ever  export  much  to  Canada,  as  she  has  a  large  deposit 
of  salt  which  is  close  to  the  New  York  and  Michigan  fields.    The  ex- 
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port  to  Cuba  is  mineral  salt  from  Louisiana,  which  is  the  lowest  grade 
of  salt  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  this  trade  is  not  large 
enough  to  be  considered  any  factor. 

It  therefore  would  appear  that  free  trade  would  bring  in  a  large 
quantity  of  salt,  which  would  displace  an  equal  quantity  manufac- 
tured in  this  country. 

That  there  would  be  no  increase  of  exports,  as  this  matter  has  been 
fully  canvassed  by  the  salt  manufacturers  many  times. 

That  there  would  be  no  decrease  in  retail  prices,  as  these  are 
usually  fixed  by  custom. 

That  there  is  no  demand  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  the 
amount  of  salt  used  in  any  manufacturing  industry  is  so  small  that 
free  salt  would  not  affect  tne  price  of  any  manufactured  article. 

Memorial  in  Opposition  to  the  Reduction  of  the  Present  Duty  on  Salt,  bt 

Salt  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

January  20,  1913. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirs:  As  representing  the  salt  producers  in  the  United  States,  we  beg  to  present 
for  your  consideration  a  memorial  in  favor  of  retention  of  the  present  tariff  on  salt, 
believing  that  the  facts  herein  set  forth  and  the  arguments  presented  will  convince 
you  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  should  not  be  reduced. 

The  duty  on  salt,  as  provided  in  Schedule  O,  paragraph  295,  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1909,  is  7  cents  per  100  pounds  for  salt  in  bulk,  and  11  cents  per  100  pounds  for  salt 
in  packages.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  the  duty  on  salt  used  for  curing  fish  may 
be  remitted,  and  also  that  the  duty  on  salt  used  for  curing  and  packing;  meats  for 
export  may  be  remitted  in  amounts  not  less  than  $100.  The  duty  on  salt  for  many 
years  prior  to  1909  was  8  cents  per  100  pounds  in  bulk  and  12  cents  per  100  pounds 
m  packages. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  for  1909  (which  is  the  latest  report  obtainable),  there  were  at 
that  time  in  the  United  States  124  salt  manufacturing  establishments,  with  an  aggre- 
gate invested  capital  amounting  to  upward  of  $29,000,000  and  employing  5,580  per- 
sons, who  earned  in  wages  and  salaries  per  annum  $3,250,000;  and,  in  addition,  there 
was  paid  out  by  these  salt  manufacturers  during  that  year  for  materials  used  in  their 
business  the  sum  of  $5,203,000. 

As  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  year  1910  (which  is  the  latest  complete  report  issued),  the  total  production 
of  salt  in  the  United  States  for  that  year  was  30,305,656  barrels,  or  approximately 
4,329,379  net  tons.  In  these  figures  are  included  the  equivalent  of  9,389,226  barrels, 
or  1,341,318  net  tons,  of  salt  in  the  form  of  brine  in  its  natural  state,  not  evaporated 
into  salt,  which  should  be  deducted  to  give  the  actual  production  of  salt,  namely, 
20,916,430  barrels,  or  approximately  2,988,061  net  tons.  According  to  this  report 
the  total  value  of  the  above  production  (exclusive  of  the  brine,  which  was  reported 
at  a  valuation  of  about  $500,000),  amounted  to  $7,400,344,  or  an  average  of  about 
$2.47  per  net  ton. 

The  reported  production  and  valuation  of  salt  by  States  (including  the  brine,  not 
shown  separately),  for  the  year  1910  was  as  follows: 


State. 

Tons. 

1,663,217 

1,250,289 

524,  a« 

401.635 

133,930 

22,232 

54,959 

35,693 

126 

3,505 

366 

1,635 

138,318 

Valuation. 

New  York 

$2,585,739 

MWlllHHl 

2,231,262 

Ohio" 

951,963 

947,369 

California 

519,667 

West  Virginia 

62,955 

272,568 

Utah 

185,869 

1,127 

10,600 

881 

9,570 

120,774 
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As  stated  in  the  Geological  Survey  report  from  which  the  above  figures  were  taken, 
other  grades  of  salt  are  combined  with  brine  in  some  States,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
individual  production  of  evaporated  salt. 

Taking  the  above  figures  of  production,  2,988,061  net  tons,  deducting  therefrom  the 
salt  exported  in  that  year  (49,000  tons),  and  adding  the  salt  imported  during  that  year 
(137,102  tons),  makes  the  total  tonnage  of  salt  available  for  consumption,  and  which 
represents  fairly  the  actual  consumption,  that  year  3,076,163  tons,  or  6,152,326,000 
pounds.  On  this  basis,  taking  our  population  of,  say,  90,000,000  people,  it  would 
make  the  consumption  of  salt  in  this  country,  for  any  and  all  purposes,  approximately 
68  pounds  per  capita  per  annum.  In  figuring  on  the  consumption  of  salt  per  capita, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  over  75  per  cent  of  the  salt  produced  is  used  for  commer- 
cial or  manufacturing  purposes,  and  that,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  the  average 
consumption  of  salt  for  household  or  so-called  domestic  use  does  not  exceed  15  pounds 
per  capita  per  annum,  so  that  the  average  family  of  five  persons  would  use  not  more 
than  75  pounds  of  salt  per  year. 

By  referring  to  the  Geological  Survey  report  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  several 
kinds  of  salt,  although  actually  salt  is  produced  by  only  two  methods,  viz,  by  evapor- 
ation of  brine  (salt  in  solution),  and  by  mining.  The  former  process  porduces  what 
is  commonly  called  "evaporated"  salt,  and  by  the  latter  method  "rocK"  salt  is  pro- 
duced. 

Evaporated  salt  is  divided  into  two  general  classes,  dried  and  undried;  the  former 
being  known  to  the  trade  as  table  and  dairy  salt,  and  so  designated  in  the  report,  and 
the  latter  (undried)  embracing  practically  all  the  other  grades  of  evaporated  salt. 

The  grade  of  salt  chiefly  used  for  household  purposes  is  the  dried  product,  which  is 
generally  put  up  and  sold  at  retail  in  3-pound  and  5-pound  bags  or  packages.  These 
packages  are  sold  by  the  retailer  to  the  consumer  almost  universally  at  5  cents  and  10 
cents  each,  respectively. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  prices  received  by  salt  manufacturers  since  the 
present  tariff  became  effective  in  August,  1909,  have  been  on  the  average,  for  dried 
salt  about  $3.70  per  net  ton,  and  for  undried  salt  about  $2.40  per  net  ton,  in  bulk, 
f.  o.  b.  cars  at  works. 

Taking  as  a  basis  the  dried  salt  at  $3.70  per  ton,  and  allowing  for  a  consumption  of 
15  pounas  per  capita  per  annum,  shows  the  actual  cost  of  the  salt  itself,  for  household 
or  domestic  use,  to  have  been  less  than  3  cents  per  capita  per  annum.  Therefore,  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  chief  cost  of  salt  to  the  individual  consumer  is  not  in  the 
price  of  the  salt,  but  is  made  up  .of  the  other  necessary  expenses  incident  to  the  busi- 
ness and  none  of  which  is  affected  by  the  tariff  on  the  salt,  to  wit:  bags  and  barrels, 
freight,  storage,  and  handling,  and  the  wholesalers1  and  retailers'  profits.  It  is  a 
positive  fact  that  the  purchaser  at  retail  of  salt  for  household  consumption  pays  the 
same  price  for  his  salt  regardless  of  the  prevailing  cost  of  salt  at  the  plant.  In  other 
words,  fluctuations  in  the  prices  charged  by  the  manufacturer  are  customarily  ab- 
sorbed by  the  so-called  middlemen. 

The  grades  or  kinds  of  salt  chiefly  used  for  commercial  or  manufacturing  purposes 
are  the  undried  (evaporated)  salt  and  the  rock  (mined)  salt.  These  grades  are  prin- 
cipally sold  to  chemical  companies,  ice  cream  manufacturers,  packers,  tanners,  rail- 
roads, dairymen,  and  for  various  other  manufacturing  purposes,  and  in  all  cases  the 
cost  of  the  salt  is  relatively  such  a  small  proportion  of  the  cost  of  their  respective  prod- 
ucts that  it  does  not  affect  the  market  price  of  their  goods  to  the  consumer. 

The  following  examples  are  given  as  being  fairly  indicative  of  the  relative  cost  of 
salt  used  in  the  most  important  food  products.  On  the  basis  of  an  average  price  of 
$2.50  per  ton  for  the  salt  in  bulk,  f .  o.  b.  cars  at  works,  which  is  a  fair  average  price  for 
the  grades  of  salt  used  for  such  purposes,  the  actual  expense  for  the  salt  itself  entering 
into  the  cost  of  some  of  these  products  is  as  follows: 

For  packing  hogs  the  average  quantity  of  salt  used  over  all  is  20  pounds  of  salt  to 
100  pounds  of  hog,  and  on  the  present  market  a  dressed  hog  would  average  worth 
about  11  cents  per  pound,  which  figures  24  cents  expense  for  salt  on  $11  worth  of  hog. 

For  capping  a  barrel  of  fresh  pork,  weighing  300  pounds  and  worth  about  $45,  there 
is  required  45  pounds  of  salt,  worth  5.6  cents. 

To  cure  a  hide,  worth  about  $15,  there  is  required  20  pounds  of  salt,  which  figures 
2 J  cents  per  hide. 

For  a  sheep's  pelt,  varying  in  value,  about  7  pounds  of  salt  is  required,  worth  0.0087 
of  a  cent. 

For  a  calf  8  skin,  value  about  $4,  there  is  required  6  pounds  of  salt,  worth  0.0075  ' 
of  a  cent. 

For  100  pounds  of  butterine,  worth,  at  20  cents  per  pound,  $20,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  10  pounds  of  salt,  worth  1 J  cents. 
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For  100  pounds  of  butter,  worth  30  cents  per  pound,  or  $30,  there  is  required  6 
pounds  of  salt,  worth  0.0075  of  a  cent.  + 

For  100  pounds  of  casings,  worth  about  $40,  there  is  required  15  pounds  of  salt, 
worth  0.0187  of  a  cent. 

For  pickles,  1  bushel  of  salt  is  used  to  9  bushels  of  pickles,  the  salt  being  worth  7 
cents  and  the  pickles  selling  at  about  $1.25  per  bushel. 

For  fish  curing  approximately  25  pounds  of  salt  is  used  to  100  pounds  of  fish,  the  salt 
being  worth  ty  cents. 

For  freezing  ice  cream  the  quantity  of  salt  varies  according  to  the  machinery  used, 
but  on  the  average  it  does  not  exceed  10  pounds  per  gallon,  the  cost  of  the  salt  being 
km  than  2  cents. 

The  above  figures  of  quantity  of  salt  used  for  the  various  purposes  and  the  value  of 
such  products  were  obtained  from  packers  and  manufacturers  of  the  same. 

Farmers  and  stock  raisers  are  the  only  class  of  individuals  whose  salt  consumption 
exceeds  on  the  average  the  per  capita  quantity  mentioned  above,  but  they  would  not 
benefit  or  profit  by  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  for  the  reason  that  jtheir  points  of  con- 
sumption are  located  at  such  a  distance  from  the  seaboard  that  the  transportation 
charges  from  English  salt-producing  plants  are  prohibitive,  as  compared  with  the 
freight  rates  from  American  salt  plan  to. 

There  is  to-day  open  competition  in  the  salt  business  of  this  country,  and  the  aggre- 
gate maximum  tonnage  that  might  be  produced  annually  by  the  salt  plants  now  in 
operation  is  at  least  40  per  cent  greater  than  the  annual  consumption.  There  is  such 
an  abundant  supply  of  salt  in  this  country  that  the  business  can  never  become  a 
monopoly,  and  the  public  is  always  assured  of  reasonable  prices. 

Less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  salt  consumed  in  this  country  is  imported,  obviously  for 
the  reason  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  are  selling  their  product  at  seaboard  points 
at  prices  but  very  little  above  cost.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  prices  at  which  salt 
is  sold  in  this  country  are  considerably  lower  than  the  prices  in  any  other  country  of 
the  world,  and  no  country  produces  any  better  or  purer  salt  than  is  made  here. 

Salt  is  imported  chiefly  from  England,  the  West  Indies,  Italy,  Spain,  and  a  very 

small  tonnage  from  Mexico  and  Canada.    The  total  importations  for  the  year  ended 

June  30,  1911,  were  as  follows: 

Net  tons. 

From  England 51,427 

From  Italy 38,119 

From  Spam 10,463 

From  West  Indies 41,735 

From  Mexico 2,472 

From  Canada 739 

From  other  countries 715 

Total 145,670 

Practically  all  the  salt  imported  from  England  is  evaporated  salt,  of  about  the  same 
grade  and  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  evaporated  salt  of  this  country. 

The  salt  imported  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean  countries  is  a  coarse- 
pain  product  made  from  sea  water,  which  is  let  into  lagoons  and  evaporated  by  the 
neat  of  the  sun  without  the  use  of  plants  or  machinery.  In  this  country  no  salt  can 
be  produced  by  evaporation  of  sea  water  to  compete  with  the  West  Indian  or  Mediter- 
ranean salt. 

The  cost  of  labor  for  producing  salt  in  this  country  is  double  that  of  England  and 
triple  that  of  Italy  and  Spain.  In  England  the  ordinary  laborer  employed  in  salt 
plants  receives  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  day,  as  against  wages  averaging  from  $1.75  to 
$2  per  day  for  similar  labor  here.  Skilled  labor,  such  as  engineers,  mechanics,  etc., 
receive  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day  in  England,  as  compared  with  $2.50  to  $3  per  day  in 
this  country.  In  the  West  Indies  and  Mediterranean  countries  the  wages  paid  to 
not  exceed  60  to  65  cents  per  day. 

The  salt  imported  from  the  West  Indies  and  Mediterranean  countries  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  coarse  evaporated  and  rock  salt  manufactured  and  mined  in 
this  country  and  competes  with  the  same.  The  cost  of  producing  rock  salt  in  this 
country  is  on  the  average  about  $1.50  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mines,  and  the  cost  :>f 
producing  the  coarse  grades  of  evaporated  salt  is  on  the  average  about  $2.50  per  ton. 

At  the  present  time  the  prices  of  salt  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean 
ports  (which  are  higher  now  than  they  have  been  in  several  years),  delivered  at 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  ana  other  Atlantic  seaboard  points,  including 
the  duty  of  $1.40  per  ton,  are  on  the  average  about  $5  per  ton.    The  lowest  railroad 
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rate  of  freight  on  salt  from  the  nearest  sal  t-produ cine  plants  in  this  country  to  Boston, 
for  instance,  is  $2.80  per  net  ton,  and  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  $2.40 
per  net  ton.  If  the  duty  were  eliminated,  the  cost  of  the  imported  salt  delivered  at 
these  ports  would  be  only  $3.60  per  net  ton.  This  price  would  leave  the  American 
mamufacturer,  after  deducting  freight,  only  80  cents  per  ton  for  the  salt  at  Boston, 
and  $1.20  per  ton  for  the  salt  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  which  is 
much  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  production.  To  most  other  seaboard  points  where 
imported  salt  might  be  received  the  rates  of  freight  from  salt  plants  in  this 
country  are  still  higher  than  to  the  ports  mentioned,  and  the  loss  to  the  American 
manufacturer,  in  competition,  would  be  even  greater  than  these  figures  show.  At 
the  South  Atlantic  ports,  where  imported  salt  is  received  the  prevailing  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  foreign  salt-producing  countries  is  even  lower  than  to  the  North  Atlantic 
ports  mentioned,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prevailing  height  rates  from  the 
salt  plants  in  this  country  to  such  southern  ports  are  higher  than  the  rates  to  these 
northern  ports. 

Most  of  the  West  Indies  and  Mediterranean  salt  now  being  imported  is  used  along 
the  seaboard  for  curing  and  packing  fish,  and  when  used  for  this  purpose  the  salt 
may  be  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  act. 

English  salt  brought  into  this  country  is  largely  used  for  curing  and  packing  meats 
for  export  and  also  in  the  fishing  industry,  but  principally  for  the  former  purpose. 
The  users  of  this  salt  in  some  cases  pay  abnormal  prices  therefor,  as  the  buyers  of  Ameri- 
can meats  in  Great  Britain  absolutely  require  that  English  salt  shall  be  used  in  curing 
and  packing  the  same.  A  large  proportion  of  the  English  salt  is  shipped  to  Chicago, 
Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  ana  otter  western  points  where  packing  houses  are  located. 
Even  absorbing  the  high  transportation  charges  in  order  to  meet  this  requirement  of 
the  English  buyer  of  American  meats  and  regardless  of  the  rate  of  duty  the  English 
buyer  would  insist  that  English  salt  be  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  only  fair  to  state, 
however,  that  the  English  salt  is  no  better  than  the  American  product  for  this  or  any 
other  purpose. 

The  salt  imported  from  England  is  produced  in  the  Liverpool  district,  and  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  these  salt  plants  are  located  on  the  Mersey  River  and  can  load  ocean- 
going vessels  right  at  their  warehouses,  these  manufacturers,  with  their  cheap  labor 
and  cheap  transportation  facilities,  can  control  the  trade  on  foreign  salt  in  all  countries 
of  the  world.  The  salt  industry  of  Great  Britain  is  completely  in  control  of  the  British 
Salt  Union,  one  of  the  most  powerful  trusts  in  Europe,  not  only  owning  the  plants  but 
having  also  its  own  transportation  facilities  and  equipment.  In  England:  the  salt, 
coal;  and  facilities  for  water  transportation  are  all  practically  together;  and  West 
Indian  and  Mediterranean  salt  is  produced  upon  the  seacoast,  so  they  have  no  cost  of 
land  shipment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  salt  mines  and  evaporating  works  in  this  country  are  located 
300  miles  and  upward  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Other  than  the  brine  used,  and 
next  to  labor,  coal  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  evaporated  salt, 
and  the  American  producer  is  obliged  to  stand  a  high  rate  of  freight  for  transporting 
same  from  the  coal  fields  to  the  salt  plants,  as  well  as  for  hauling  the  manufactured  salt 
to  seaboard. 


and  the  rates  to  southern  Atlantic  coast  ports,  via  rail  and  water,  are  on  the  average 
at  least  $2.85  per  net  ton.  During  a  limited  season,  while  the  Erie  Canal  is  open,  a  few 
manufacturers  are  able  to  get  an  entire  water  rate  to  southern  ports,  but  this  water  rate 
is  not  less  than  $2.45  per  ton,  and  the  tonnage  possible  to  be  so  moved  is  comparatively 
small. 

For  these  reasons  it  will  be  seen  that  English  salt,  free  of  duty,  can  be  delivered  at 
Atlantic  ports  in  this  country  for  less  than  American  salt  can  be  delivered  at  the  same 
ports,  based  on  average  cost  of  production  and  transportation  over  a  recent  period  of 
years,  and,  therefore,  by  eliminating  the  present  duty  of  $1.40  per  ton,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  successfully  compete  at  any  point  on  the 
seaboard  or  in  the  adjacent  territory. 

So  far  as  Canadian  salt  is  concerned  the  American  consumer  would  benefit  very 
little,  if  at  all,  by  the  removal  of  the  duty,  for  the  reason  that  the  freight  rates  in  effect 
from  Canadian  salt  plants  to  the  distributing  centers  in  this  country  are  on  the  average 
so  much  higher  than  the  rates  from  the  American  plants.  An  evidence  of  this  fact  is  the 
very  small  tonnage  (only  739  tons)  imported  from  Canada  during  1911. 

Salt  is  about  the  cheapest  manufactured  article  of  commerce.  In  most  cases  the  cost 
of  the  package  or  container  to  the  salt  manufacturer  is  at  least  as  much  as  the  price 
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charged  for  the  salt  itself  at  the  plant,  and  the  average  freight  rates  on  salt  from  plants 
to  destination  are  in  excess  of  the  prices  received  for  the  product  at  the  works. 

In  conclusion,  the  ultimate  consumer  would  not  benefit,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
any  reduction  in  the  tariff,  and  the  present  duty  should  not  be  reduced  or  removed  for 
the  following  reasons: 

ft)  There  is  absolutely  no  demand  from  either  the  large  or  small  consumer  for  any 
reduction  of  the  duty.  If  there  is  any  demand,  it  comes  from  the  importers  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  British  Salt  Union. 

(2)  The  present  tariff  is  not  burdensome,  being  less  than  5  cents  per  capita  per 
annum  on  the  total  consumption  of  salt,  and  but  a  fraction  over  1  cent  per  capita  per 
annum  on  the  consumption  for  household  or  domestic  purposes. 

(3)  Applied  to  the  consumption  for  household  or  domestic  use,  the  saving  by  reason 
of  elimination  of  the  present  duty  could  not  possibly  be  divided  or  distributed  so  as  to 
affect  the  retail  price  on  the  very  small  quantity  purchased  at  any  one  time  by  the 
individual  householder. 

(4)  As  in  the  past,  any  fluctuation  in  prices  charged  by  the  manufacturer  to  meet 
competitive  conditions  would  be  absorbed  by  the  middleman,  viz,  the  jobber,  whole- 
saler, and  retailer. 

(5)  The  salt  expense  entering  into  the  cost  of  other  food  products  and  manufactured 
goods  is  relatively  so  small  that  it  does  not  affect  the  selling  price  of  same  to  the  public. 

(6)  Any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  salt  can  only  do  harm  to  the  industry  in  this 
country,  resulting  in  loss  of  capital  employed  and  an  enforced  reduction  in  wages  of 
the  employees. 

In  view  of  the  facts  herein  presented  and  in  the  absence  of  any  legitimate  demand 
for  such  reduction,  we  respectfully  submit  that  it  would  be  unjust  and  unwise  to 
reduce  or  remove  the  present  tariff. 

International  Salt  Go.  of  New  York,  Scran  ton,  Pa.;  Retsof  Mining  Co., 
Retsof,  N.  Y  •  Genesee  Salt  Co.,  Piffard,  N.  V.:  Le  Roy  Salt  Co., 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.;  Watkins  Salt  Co.,  Watkins,  N.  Y.;  Rock  Glen  Salt 
Co.,  Rock  Glen,  N.  Y.;  Remington  Salt  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Worcester 
Salt  Co.,  New  York  City;  Avery  Rock  Salt  Mining  Co.,  Avery  Island, 
La.;  Myles  Salt  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  Orleans,  La.;  Morton  Salt  Co., 
Chicago,  111.;  Ohio  Salt  Co.,  Wads  worth,  Ohio;  Wadsworth  Salt  Co., 
Wadsworth,  Ohio;  Union  Salt  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cleveland  Salt 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Colonial  Salt  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio:  Onondaga  Coarse 
Salt  Assn.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Buckley  &  Douglass  Lumber  Co.,  Man- 
istee, Mich.;  Stearns  Salt  &  Lumber  Co.,  Ludington,  Mich.;  Defray 
Salt  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Michigan  Salt  Assn.,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Dia- 
mond Crystal  Salt  Co.,  St.  Clair,  Mich.;  Detroit  Rock  Salt  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  C.  M.  GILBERT  &  CO.,  SAVANNAH,  GA. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  January  18, 1913. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  duty  on  salt,  Schedule  G,  paragraph  291, 
I  urge  the  putting  of  same  on  the  free  list. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  the  imports  of  salt  were: 


Duty. 


In  bags,  sacks,  barrels,  and  other  packages,  11  cents  per 

100  pounds 

In  bulk,  7  cents  per  100  pounds 

Used  m  curing  nsh,  remitted 


Total 

Refunded  on  salt  used  In  curing  meat  exported . 

Net  amount  duty  received 


Quantity. 


Founds. 

60,429,571 
127,800,089 
101,851,807 


290,081,467 
26,254,432 


Value. 


1180,678.06 

111,223.93 

87,637.78 


379,539.72 


Duty. 


$66,472.56 
89,460.06 


155,932,62 
26.661.65 


129,270.97 


Ad 
valorem. 


36.79 
80.43 
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Value  of  salt  imported  in  bulk  on  which  duty  was  paid  127,800,089  pounds, 
$111,223.93;  equals  63,900  net  tons,  at  $1.74  net  ton. 

The  above  snows  total  importations,  145,041  net  tons,  of  whkh  was  used,  for  curing 
fish,  50,926  net  tons;  for  curing  meat,  exported,  13,127  net  tons;  for  other  purposes, 
80,988  net  tons;  total,  145,041  net  tons,  44  per  cent  of  which  had  the  duty  remitted. 

There  was  exported  from  this  country  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  of 
domestic  salt  produced  in  the  United  States,  55,504  net  tons. 

The  statistical  records  of  the  progress  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  30  yean  show 
an  almost  uninterrupted  increase  in  the  annual  production  of  salt,  which  increase 
continued  each  of  the  years  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  when  salt  was  free. 

The  production  of  salt  in  this  country  for  the  calendar  year  1911  was  31,183,968 
barrels  of  280  pounds  net;  value,  exclusive  of  cost  of  packages,  $8,345,092,  which 
equals  4,365,755  tons  at  value  of  $1.91. 

The  production  of  domestic  salt,  calendar  year,  4,365,755  tons;  amount  of  salt 
imported,  fiscal  year,  145,041  tons;  total,  4,510,796  tons,  of  which  the  amount  imported, 
including  salt  on  which  the  duty  was  remitted,  was  3.22  per  cent. 

The  valuation  of  the  production  of  salt  in  this  country  is  shown  to  be  $1.91  per  ton; 
of  bulk  salt  imported,  $1.74  per  ton;  duty  on  bulk  salt,  $1 .40  per  ton;  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  on  bulk  salt,  $80.43  per  cent. 

The  importations  of  salt  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  were  165,318  net 
tons,  and  the  net  amount  of  duty  received  $151,909.50. 

The  importations  of  salt  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  were  145,041  tons, 
and  the  net  amount  of  duty  received  $129,270.97. 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  of  1  cent  per  100  pounds  does  not  seem  to  have  stimulated 
the  importation  of  salt,  but  there  is  shown  to  be  a  falling  off,  while  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  exportation  of  domestic  salt* 

In  the  improvements  in  machinery  for  making  salt  this  country  has  led  the  world. 
Machinery  is  now  made  for  the  manufacture  of  salt  with  the  multiple  effect  vacuum 
pans  that  greatly  decrease  the  cost  of  production.  Such  a  manufacturer  can  have  no 
fear  of  imported  salt. 

The  mines  in  Louisiana  produce  salt  probably  as  low  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  cost  of  salt  in  this  country  and  England  is  probably  about  the  same. 

What  salt  we  have  imported  from  England  to  our  southern  cities  has  been  by  steamers 
at  rates  of  freight  that  were  under  normal. 

Sailing  vessels  are  now  practically  out  of  this  trade.    Any  considerable  increase  in 


tying  tor  tne  limited  amount  ot  salt  we  nave  been  importing. 

Salt  from  Liverpool  has  to  be  shipped  to  Liverpool  from  works  some  little  way  in  the 
interior.  There  are  dock  dues,  mats  have  to  be  furnished  to  line  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sels in  which  bulk  salt  is  shipped,  and  cargo  shipments  have  to  be  stored  at  the  port  of 
entry,  while  shipments  from  the  works  in  this  country  are  largely  made  in  car  lots 
direct  to  the  parties'  warehouses,  avoiding  all  port  charges,  and  the  railroads  sometimes 
make  special  rates  for  points  beyond  that  are  lower  than  for  delivery  to  points  for  local 
delivery.  The  freight  from  across  the  water  is  some  protection  to  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country.  With  free  salt  its  marketing  is  such  a  question  of  transportation  that 
our  outlet  must  be  limited  largely  to  the  ports  and  local  tributary  thereto,  and  the 
American  manufacturer  would  not  be  driven  out  of  even  this  territory  and  would  only 
be  affected  in  a  limited  part  of  his  territory. 

As  the  present  importations  are  only  about  3J  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  the 
country,  if  it  should  be  that  the  importations  should  double  under  free  salt,  it  would 
only  amount  to  6}  per  cent  of  the  consumption.  1  doubt  if  there  would  be  such  an 
increase,  and  the  increase  might  be  quite  small. 

Our  southern  cities  are  largely  engaged  in  the  exportation  of  cotton,  the  exports  of 
which,  I  understand,  exceed  in  value  tnat  of  any  other  article  exported  from  our  coun- 
try. It  is  only  fair  that  we  should  get  some  return  shipments  of  salt,  and  it  is  not  right 
that  legislation  should  be  with  the  view  of  prohibiting  such  shipments. 

The  justice  of  a  reduced  duty  on  salt  was  even  acknowledged  by  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Aldrich,  chairman,  in  the  making  up  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  in  1909,  when  his  committee  proposed  a  reduction  of  2  cents  per  100 
pounds,  and  so  passed  the  Senate,  but  which  was  cut  down  in  the  conference  committee 
to  1  cent  per  100  pounds. 

I  think  the  domestic  manufacturer  has  more  to  fear  from  competition  on  account 
of  the  increased  production  in  this  country. 
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I  would  not  want  him  ruined  in  his  business  by  free  salt,  and  if  you  can  conclude 
from  your  investigation  of  the  matter  that  this  might  be  the  result,  I  would  ask  that 
you  hesitate  before  proposing  such  action,  and  would  rather  have  some  duty  on  the 
article. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Chas.  M.  Gilbert, 

C.  M.  Gilbert  &  Co., 
Salt  Merchants,  Savannah,  Qa. 

STATEMENT   SUBMITTED   BT  THE   STERLING   SALT   CO.,   OF 
HEW  YOBK,  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DUTY  OH  SALT. 

To  the  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  mine  and  salt  works  of  the  Sterling  Salt  Co.  are  located  at  Cuyler- 
ville,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  about  30  miles  south  of  Rochester,  and  this  statement 
is  respectfully  submitted  to  show  that  if  any  reduction  is  made  in  the  duty  on  salt 
that  it  should  only  be  a  very  slight  reduction. 

The  product  of  this  company  is  a  coarse  salt,  which  is  used  very  extensively  for  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals,  for  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream,  the  various  uses  of  the 
packing  houses,  for  salting  fish,  making  brine  or  pickle  for  any  purpose,  and  for  many 
other  commercial  uses.  More  than  two-thirds  of  our  product  is  shipped  into  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Maryland;  the  balance  is  shipped 
principally  to  points  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  a  small  amount  being 
shipped  by  Lake  vessels  to  Duluth,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  etc.  Our  principal  markets 
east  of  Buffalo  are  the  large  seaboard  cities,  including  Portland.  Boston,  Providence, 
New  Haven,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk,  and  cities  adjacent 
and  tributary  to  them,  such  as  Salem,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Springfield,  Hartford, 
Yonkere,  Newark,  Trenton,  Wilmington,  Richmond,  and  Washington. 

The  imported  salts  which  compete  most  directly  with  our  product  are  the  coarse 
solar  grades  shipped  from  the  West  Indies  and  from  the  Mediterranean  ports  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  In  both  of  these  sections  cheap  negro  or  native  labor  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  hot  tropical  climate  materially  assists  to  produce  a  very  cheap  and 
satisfactory  grade  of  salt.  We  do  not  have  the  exact  figures  as  to  cost  of  labor  at  these 
points,  but  consular  reports  and  other  authorities  justify  us  in  stating  that  it  does  not 
exceed  60  or  65  cents  per  day. 

The  statement  which  we  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1908,  showed  that  we  employed  205  men  and  that  our  average  wages  amounted 
to  |2.03  per  day.  We  are  now  employing  about  250  men  and  our  wage  average  is 
$2.14  per  day,  a  considerable  part  of  our  force  being  skilled  or  semiskilled  labor.  As 
labor  is  the  principal  expense  in  mining  and  preparing  salt,  the  great  advantage  of 
the  foreign  producer  is  apparent.  The  supplies  entering  into  our  cost  of  production 
consist  of  coal,  powder,  timber  for  shaft  and  mine  support  and  for  brattices,  rails, 
ties,  engine-room  and  electrical-equipment  supplies,  burlaps  for  packages,  etc.,  all 
of  which  have  steadily  advanced  during  the  past  few  years. 

We  operate  a  mine,  and  our  product  is  produced,  broken,  screened  and  prepared  by 
methods  very  similar  to  those  used  in  the  production  of  anthracite  coal.  Our  costs, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  approximate  those  of  mining  anthracite  coal,  with  the 
exception  that  a  relatively  small  production  increases  our  interest  charges  and  because 
adt  must  be  prepared  and  stored  so  that  it  is  thoroughly  protected  from  the  weather. 
Our  handling,  storage,  and  shipping  expenses  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  those  on  coal 

The  method  of  manufacture  of  our  foreign  competitors  is  quite  different.  In  the 
Mediterranean  and  Caribbean  Seas,  where  their  plants  are  located,  the  percentage  of 
salt  in  the  sea  water  is  materially  greater  than  oft  our  North  Atlantic  coast,  and  the 
water  or  brine  is  evaporated  by  the  dry  trade  winds  and  the  hot  tropical  sun,  thus 
producing  what  is  commercially  known  as  solar  salt.  This  salt  is  most  generally  sold 
as  coarse  or  rock  salt,  but  it  can  be  and  in  former  years  was  very  extensively  ground 
and  used  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  domestic  salt.  Pumping  at  these  foreign  points 
is  largely  done  by  windmills  and  the  labor  performed  by  the  natives  or  negroes.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  give  you  authentic  figures  on  the  cost  of  producing  salt  it  these 
points,  but  we  have  been  informed  by  authority  which  we  believe  to  be  reliable  that 
it  is  materially  less  than  $1  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  The  average  selling  price  for 
export  to  the  United  States  is  about  $1.40  per  ton,  which,  considering  that  the  plant 
or  equipment  represents  a  very  small  outlay,  shows  the  producer  a  fair  profit  on  the 
businesB. 
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A  very  large  part  of  our  product  is  marketed  in  the  seaboard  cities  of  the  North 
Atlantic.    The  following  table  shows  the  average  foreign  freight,  a  fair  average  cost  of 
foreign  salt  ex  duty,  and  the  freight  rate  on  domestic  salt  from  the  nearest  point  o 
production  to  these  various  ports: 


# 

Freight  on 
foreign  salt. 

Cost  foreign 

coarse  salt 

ex-duty. 

Freight  on 

domestic 

salt. 

Portland 

$1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
LOO 
L60 
1.60 
1.60 
L60 

$3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 

82.80 

Boston 

2.80 

Providence 

2.80 

New  TTaven. 

2.80 

New  York 

2.40 

Philadelphia 

2.40 

Baltimore x 

2.40 

Norfolk i\ 

2.50 

We  believe  that  no  argument  from  us  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  members  of  your  com- 
mittee that  the  American  producer  must  get  in  excess  of  $2  per  ton  for  his  salt  at  the 
point  of  production  in  order  to  keep  his  plant  running,  and  on  the  assumption  that  he  is 
to  net  $2  per  ton  at  his  works,  his  salt  will  cost  $1.80  per  ton  at  Portland,  Boston,  Provi- 
dence, and  New  Haven,  $1.40  per  ton  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and 
$1.50  per  ton  at  Norfolk — more  than  a  fair  average  cost  of  foreign  coarse  salt. 

We  concede  that  the  advantage  that  foreign  salt  has  at  the  seacoast  gradually 
diminishes  as  we  reach  inland  points,  but  as  the  manufacturing  industries  which  use 
a  larger  part  of  the  salt  consumed  are  located  at  or  near  the  coast,  a  reduction  in  the 
tariff  would  very  seriously  and  disastrously  affect  a  large  part  of  our  business. 

The  above  table  shows  that  $1.40  per  ton,  or  7  cents  per  100  pounds,  is  reasonably 
necessary  to  equalize  the  advantage  that  our  foreign  competitors  enjoy. 

There  are  no  salt  works  in  the  United  States  located  at  the  seaboard  or  with  navi- 
gable water  connections  with  the  seaboard.  In  getting  our  salt  to  the  seaboard  the 
rate  per  ton-mile  exceeds  that  of  our  foreign  competitors  by  in  some  cases  10  to  1,  and 
it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  railroads  can  reduce  their  freight  rates  in  view  of  the 
constantly  increased  wages  they  are  paying  their  employees.  A  trifling  amount  of 
our  salt  is  exported  by  us  into  points  in  Canada  adjacent  to  our  point  of  production. 
A  small  amount  of  salt  produced  in  Louisiana  is  exported  to  Cuba,  and  the  records  show 
that  some  salt  from  California  is  exported  to  Mexico,  but  the  conditions  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  export  salt  in  any  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  our  foreign  com- 
petitors, due  in  many  cases  to  import  duties  and  in  some  cases  to  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  the  importation  of  salt,  enjoy  their  home  market  unmolested  and  ship  tneir 
surplus  to  us,  Belting  abroad  much  cheaper  than  at  home,  which  principle  has,  we 
believe,  been  criticized  and  condemned  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  your  committee. 

For  a  very  complete  statement  of  the  conditions  with  reference  to  the  salt  industry, 
we  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  briefs  submitted  in  past  years  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Foreign  freight  rates  are  at  present  a  little  higher  than  rates 
mentioned  in  many  of  these  statements,  but  this  is  about  offset  by  the  increased 
wages  which  the  domestic  manufacturers  are  now  paying.  Aside  from  these  two 
items,  the  statements  made  in  previous  years  to  your  committee  are  substantially  in 
accord  with  the  conditions  of  to-day.  These  briefa  show  at  considerable  length  that 
the  ultimate  consumer  would  not  likely  benefit  from  a  reduction  of  any  part  or  even 
the  whole  of  the  present  duty  on  salt.  If  the  whole  of  the  present  duty  was  deducted 
in  the  case  of  a  3-pound  bag,  which  is  perhaps  the  size  package  usually  bought  by  the 
average  household,  the  cost  of  the  bag  would  be  reduced  one-fifth  of  1  cent.  Aa  the 
denomination  of  our  money  would  not  permit  of  making  this  exact  reduction,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  no  reduction  whatever  would  be  made. 

The  Sterling  Co.  does  not,  however,  produce  table  salt,  and  wishing  to  confine  our 
remarks  strictly  to  our  own  product  would  say  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  it  is 
sold  to  the  packers,  chemical  companies,  ice  cream  companies,  soap  manufacturers, 
pickle  manufacturers,  and  other  large  corporations  or  firms  well  able  to  prepare  ana 
argue  briefs  advocating  a  reduction  in  the  import  duty  on  salt,  and  the  fact  that  these 
interests  have  never  made  any  9erious  demand  for  a  reduction  in  the  duty  indicates 
quite  clearly  that  they  believe  they  would  obtain  no  appreciable  advantage  from  it. 

Except  in  the  case  t>f  the  packing  houses  and  a  few  other  very  large  buyers,  who 
buy  their  salt  in  large  lots  and  transport  it  largely  by  vessel,  foreign  salt  does  not 
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reach  the  interior  of  our  country.  There  are  practically  no  farming  communities  00 
located  that  the  farmer  would  benefit  one  iota  from  the  removal  of  the  entire  duty  on 
salt.  We  can  not  but  feel  that  putting  salt  on  the  so-called  '  'farmers'  free  list, ' '  which 
was  introduced  some  few  years  ago,  was  an  action  taken  without  due  consideration 
and  without  the  study  that  wouldf  have  disclosed  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  pro- 
ducer would  suffer  and  that  the  farmer  would  obtain  no  benefit  whatever.  You  may 
ask  how  we  can  reconcile  these  two  statemetns,  but  the  explanation  is  quite  simple. 
A  commodity  as  cheap  as  salt  on  which  the  delivery  cartage  alone  amounts  almost  to 
the  price  received  by  the  producer,  can  not  be  profitably  distributed  or  delivered 
except  in  connection  with  other  articles,  and  it  must  properly  and  of  necessity  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  salt  jobbers  and  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocers. 

If  foreign  salt  can  be  landed  at  a  lower  price  than  the  domestic  producer  is  now 
receiving  from  the  salt  jobbers,  he  must  meet  this  price  or  lose  his  trade.  The  jobber 
may  or  may  not  reduce  his  price,  but  whether  or  not  the  wholesale  grocer  obtains  a 
lower  price,  there  the  reduction  is  sure  to  end. 

A  cheap  commodity  like  salt  can  not  be  generally  distributed  by  the  producer; 
he  must  depend  upon  the  wholesale  and  retail  merchants  of  the  country  to  market 
his  product  for  him,  and  while  our  experience  has  been  that  these  men  make  only  a 
reasonable  profit  on  their  sales  of  salt  tne  expense  they  are  put  to  for  handling  such  a 
bulky  product  compels  them  to  charge  a  price  to  the  ultimate  consumer  which  is 
anywhere  from  three  to  ten  times  the  price  received  by  the  producer. 

Recent  legislation,  particularly  State  legislation,  has  been  along  lines  which  has 
materially  increased  the  cost  of  production.  We  may  mention  one  item,  liability 
insurance,  the  cost  of  which  is  just  three  times  what  it  was  in  1908. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  salt  in  this  country  and  it  is  produced  on  a  commercial 
basis  in  at  least  eight  different  States.  It  is  found  in  so  many  different  localities  that 
it  would  be  an  impossibility  for  any  group  of  interests  to  obtain  any  monopoly  in  salt 
that  would  exist  longer  than  it  would  take  to  develop  a  new  plant.  There  has  never 
been  any  general  complaint  of  the  cost  of  the  salt,  either  to  the  consumer  or  to  the 
manufacturer  using  it  as  one  of  his  supplies.  Government  statistics  show  a  natural 
and  normal  increase  in  the  production  of  the  country,  it  having  increased  from 
23,849,231  barrels  of  280  pounds  net  (3,338,892  tons)  in  1902  to  31,183,968  barrels 
(4,365,756  tons)  in  1911.  The  value  given  in  1902  was  $5,668,636  (equal  to  $1.69  per 
net  ton)  and  the  value  in  1911  was  $8,345,692  f equal  to  $1.91  per  net  ton). 

When  the  so«called  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  was  being  prepared,  public  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  various  schedules.  The 
hearing  on  salt  was  called  on  November  19,  1908.  A  large  number  of  salt  manufac- 
turers were  present,  and  three  representatives  were  selected  to  appear  as  witnesses 
and  give  full  information.  No  one  appeared  asking  for  any  reduction  in  the  duty. 
Subsequently  two  statements  favoring  a  reduction  in  the  duty  were  submitted  to  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  by  Messrs.  William  A.  Hazard  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
and  C.  M.  Gilbert,  of  Savannah,  Ga.  I  would  respectfully  refer  your  committee  to 
Messrs.  Hazard  &  Co.'s  statement,  which,  though  arguing  in  favor  of  a  reduction, 
showed  conclusively  that  the  domestic  producer  could  not  profitably  compete  with- 
out some  duty,  and  this  paper  advocated  6  cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  coarse  or  rock 
salt  and  4  cents  per  100  pounds  on  salt  evaporated  by  artificial  heat;  bags,  burlaps, 
or  other  coverings  to  pay  the  same  duty  as  if  imported  separately. 

The  purport  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  statement  seemed  to  be  to  show  that  the  duty  then 
collected,  of  $1.60  per  ton,  on  salt  in  bulk  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  90J 
per  cent.  As  already  explained  in  this  paper,  practically  no  salt  is  consumed  at  the 
point  of  production,  and  the  freight  averages  about  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  salt.  It 
is  somewhat  misleading  to  figure  the  percentage  on  a  cost  that  the  public  has  prac- 
tically no  knowledge  of,  and  if  figured  on  a  fair  average  cost  at  the  principal  points 
of  consumption,  7  cents  per  100  pounds  would  equal  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  about  35 
per  cent. 

In  1909  the  duty  on  salt  in  bulk  was  reduced  from  8  to  7  cents  per  100  pounds,  a 
reduction  of  12$  per  cent. 

To  sum  up,  our  reasons  for  asking  for  a  retention  of  the  duty  on  salt  are — 

First.  That  the  rate  of  wages  at  tne  point  of  production  of  competing  foreign  coarse 
salt  averages  about  60  cents  per  day  as  compared  with  our  average  of  $2.14  per  day. 

Second.  That  the  natural  advantages  that  our  foreign  competitors  have  for  evapor- 
ating sea  water  by  the  hot  tropical  sun  and  dry  trade  winas  more  than  offsets  the 
advantages  which  we  derive  from  the  use  of  modern  high-priced  machinery. 

Third.  That  the  relatively  low  ocean  freight  rates  enable  our  foreign  competitors  to 
transport  their  product  several  thousand  miles  and  land  it  at  any  point  on  our  coast 
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at  a  materially  lower  transportation  charge  than  we  have  to  pay  the  railroads  for 
transporting  it  several  hundred  miles  to  these  same  points. 

Fourth.  Foreign  coarse  salt  has  an  advantage  in  cost  and  freight  of  at  least  $1.50 
per  ton  or  7J  cents  per  100  pounds  at  all  of  our  coast  points. 

Fifth.  That  a  material  reduction  in  the  duty  on  salt  would  work  great  hardships 
upon  all  of  the  salt  producers  located  in  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  would  in  no  way  benefit  the  public. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Stirling  Salt  Co., 
By  Edwakd  W.  Brown,  Vice  President. 

29  Broadway,  New  York,  January  17,  19 IS. 

BRIEF  PRESENTED   Off  BEHALF  OF  THE  MAVTJFACTITEEBS 
OF  SOLAR  SALT,  IN  THE  COUHTY  OF  ONONDAGA,  N.   Y. 

The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen:  The  manufacture  of  solar  salt  in  the  county  of  Onondaga  is  one  of  the 
older  industries  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  process  of  manufacture,  aa  here 
conducted,  consists  of  the  pumping  of  the  salt  brine  from  the  earth,  when  it  is  con- 
ducted through  pipe  lines  to  shallow  wooden  rooms  or  vats,  where,  as  the  salt  pre- 
cipitates, it  is  cultivated  and.  upon  a  crop  being  deposited,  drawn  to  storehouses, 
screened,  and  graded,  it  then  being  ready  tor  shipment.  The  salt  fields  or  yards  are 
located  adjacent  to  and  partly  within  the  city  of  Syracuse  and  cover  considerable 
territory.  The  vats  or  rooms  are  covered  with  movable  wooden  covers.  The  extent 
of  the  yards  and  the  nature  of  the  material  necessary  for  the  evaporation  of  the  salt 
necessarily  entails  considerable  expenses  in  their  upkeep,  amounting  in  an  average 
year  of  production  to  about  30  cents  per  ton  of  the  salt  manufactured.  Labor  (un- 
skilled) is  paid  $1.75  per  day,  and  the  labor  cost,  depending  upon  the  production, 
amounts  to  from  $1 .55  to  $1 .67  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  the  salt  manufactured.  There 
is  a  fixed  charge  of  35.71  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  for  furnishing  and  distributing 
the  salt  brine  paid  to  pipe-line  companies.  The  drawing  in  and  other  teaming 
amounts  to  from  18  to  22  cents  per  ton.  The  other  expenses  incident  to  the  business — 
hardware,  supplies,  taxes,  insurance,  and  selling  expenses — bring  the  cost  per  ton 
(of  2,000  pounds)  to  about  $2.80. 

Solar  salt  is  sold  mainly  in  the  East,  one  of  the  principal  markets  being  New  York 
City.  Freights  by  canal  from  Syracuse  to  New  York  are  from  $1.10  to  $1.20  per  ton 
and  by  rail,  $2  per  ton .  Rail  to  Boston,  $2.60  per  ton, end  corresponding  rates  to  other 
eastern  and  southern  points.  Thus  a  ton  of  salt  laid  down  in  New  York  City  would  cost 
the  manufacturer,  if  by  water,  from  $3.90  to  $4  per  ton,  and  if  by  rail,  $4.80  per  ton, 
and  $5.40  per  ton  laid  down  in  Boston.  Like  other  bulky  products,  the  question  of 
the  storage  of  salt  enters  into  the  question  of  shipments,  hence  about  75  per  rent  of  the 
product  is  shipped  by  rail.    Canal  shipments  are  limited  to  from  May  to  November. 

The  foreign  imported  salt,  with  which  we  compete,  is  produced  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  made  almost  entirely 
from  sea  water,  and  by  labor  paid  about  one-third  the  prices  paid  by  us.  It  is  made  di- 
rectly upon  the  sea  coast,  hence  there  is  no  expense  for  shipment  by  rail.  Such  salt — 
the  imported  solar — is  delivered  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  coast  cities,  at 
from  $2.75  to  $3  per  ton  (2,000  pounds),  duty  unpaid.  Adding  the  duty  of  6  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  $1.20  per  net  ton,  would  make  the  imported  salt  cost  the 
importer  from  $3.95  to  $4.20  per  ton.  Salt  if  imported  in  bulk,  which  is  mainly 
brought  in  by  sailing  vessels,  must  necessarily  be  in  considerable  quantities  at  each 
shipment;  hence  the  storage  facilities  to  whicn  we  have  referred  give  the  local  manu- 
facturers a  slight  advantage,  in  their  being  able  to  ship  in  carload  lots. 

It  will  thus  be  readily  perceived  that  the  manufacturers  of  solar  salt  could  not 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  without  the  protection  of  the  duty  of  6  cents 
per  hundred  pounds.  Again  the  western-bound  rates,  both  by  canal  and  rail,  are 
less  than  the  east  bound.  Therefore,  without  the  duty  the  foreign  manufacturers 
could  send  their  salt  considerable  distances  inland  and  sell  the  same  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  production  to  the  producers  of  this  country. 

Solar  salt  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  packing  and  preserving  meats, 
curing  hides,  the  making  and  packing  of  ice  cream,  melting  snow,  dissolved  ana 
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and  for  pickle,  and  for  other  purposes.  When  used  for  any  such  purposes  its  rela- 
tive cost  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  enter  into  the  price  of  the  product  paid  by  the 
ultimate  consumer.  There  is  produced  in  the  United  States  (in  upward  of  15  States) 
annually  about  6,000,000,000  pounds  of  salt  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  purposes.  The 
annual  consumption  of  salt  for  all  purposes  is  about  70  pound?  per  capita,  and  for 
domestic  purposes  alone,  between  13  and  15  pounds  per  capita.  So  that  the  cost 
of  salt  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  based  upon  the  manufacturer's  price  of  about  $3 
per  ton,  is  an  exceedingly  small  item.  And  even  should  the  ultimate  consumer 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  amount  of  the  duty,  which  he  would  not  in  any  event,  the 
amount  baaed  upon  domestic  consumption  would  be  less  than  1  cent  per  capita 
per  annum.  Appreciating  the  fact  that  even  should  the  duty  upon  salt  be  removed, 
they  would  not  be  benefited  thereby,  it  will  be  found  that  tnere  is  no  demand  upon 
the  part  of  the  users  of  salt  for  the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  duty.  The  demand, 
if  any,  will  come  from  the  importer  and  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  producers. 

Salt  for  domestic  purposes  must  be  put  up  in  packages.  These  packages,  bags,  and 
barrels,  and  the  packing,  form  a  considerable  element  of  cost.  For  instance,  a 
bushel  of  salt  (56  pounds),  worth  about  8  cents  at  manufacturers'  prices,  costs  for  bag- 
ging and  packing  about  6  cents.  And  a  barrel  to  contain  5  bushels  of  salt  (280  pounds), 
worth  at  manufacturers'  prices  about  40  cents,  costs  about  33  cents.  These,  together 
with  the  expense  of  transportation,  including  draying,  handling,  storing,  insurance, 
commissions,  and  as  well  the  profits  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealer,  enter  so  largely 
into  the  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer  that  the  price  of  the  salt  itself  forms  but  a  very 
small  element.  A  reduction  of  the  price  of  salt  of  40  cents  per  ton,  or  even  less,  by  a 
remission  or  reduction  of  the  duty,  would  drive  from  the  market  the  manufacturers 
of  this  county,  compel  them  to  cease  business,  and  the  immediate  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer (or  rather  the  dealer)  would  be  less  than  1  cent  per  capita  per  annum,  with  the 
strong  probability  that  upon  our  being  driven  from  the  markets,  the  price  of  the  for- 
eign article  would  be  materially  increased.  The  nature  of  the  erections  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  manufacture  of  salt  are  such  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  business  for 
even  one  year  would  render  them  entirely  useless  for  such  purpose.  Taking  off  the 
duty  of  $1.20  per  ton  would  by  no  means  bring  about  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  salt 
to  tnat  amount,  unless  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  importers  to  do  so  to  obtain  er  ire 
control  of  the  markets.  The  prices  would  be  reduced  (temporarily)  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  control  the  markets. 

It  must  be  evident  by  reason  of  the  prices  of  salt  now  prevailing  that  there  is  now 
here  in  the  United  States  great  competition  among  the  manufacturers  of  salt.  Such 
*  the  fact.  Solar  salt  competes  directly  with  bow  the  mined  and  fine  salt,  both  of 
which  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  solar  salt.  The  amount  of  salt  produced 
in  Onondaga  County,  about  70,000  net  tons  per  annum,  while  not  large  in  comparison 
with  the  total  Nation's  production,  has  in  times  past  and  now  does  form  a  considerable 
element  in  die  maintenance  of  the  present  low  prices.  With  the  vast  deposits  of  salt 
throughout  the  country,  distributed  over  the'  various  sections,  North,  South,  East, 
and  West,  there  never  can  be  a  monopoly. 

To  place  salt  on  the  free  list,  or  to  even  reduce  the  duty  upon  it,  would  mean  the 
extinction  of  the  business  of  its  manufacture  in  this  county,  with  consequent  loss  of 
employment  by  numerous  people  directly  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  as  well  the 
loss  of  a  market  for  the  various  materials  and  appliances  used  in  the  business.  In 
addition  rendering  valueless  the  extensive  salt  plants  and  erections,  and  exterminat- 
ing an  industry  maintained  for  over  a  hundred  years,  one  that  has  contributed  much, 
not  only  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  but  to  the  State  of  New 
York. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  the  present  duty  upon  salt  be  maintained. 
Respectfully, 

W.  G.  Cady, 
Manufacturer  of  Solar  Salt, 
609  West  Onondaga  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
(For  the  solar  salt  manufacturers  of  the  county  of  Onondaga,  N.  Y.) 

Stbacu8I,  N.  Y.,  January  18,  1913. 
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BRIEF  OF  THE  WADSWOETH  SALT  CO.,  WADSWOETH,  OHIO. 

* 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  11, 1913. 
Hon.  Osoar  W.  UndbbwooDj 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  incloeing  herewith  a  letter  from  the  manager  of  the  Wadsworth 
Salt  Co.,  and  I  most  respectfully  request  that  you  give  the  same  the  careful  considera- 
tion that  the  subject  matter  would  seem  to  warrant. 

Very  respectfully,  Paul  Howland. 


The  Wadswobth  Salt  Co., 

Wadsworth,  Ohio,  January  9,  1913. 
Hon.  Paul  Howland,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  If  you  should  be  able  to  give  any  time  to  the  matter  of  the  duty  on 
salt,  which  no  doubt  will  be  up  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  this  winter, 
the  writer  begs  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  few  conditions  which  exist,  in  the  salt  in- 
dustry in  general,  which  we  would  like  to  have  you  get  before  the  committee  in 
question,  so  that  it  will  be  at  least  a  matter  of  record  on  this  subject,  and  which  we 
trust  you  will  be  able  to  have  them  give  a  little  time  or  have  examiners  make  per- 
sonal examination  and  Rive  them  report  of  such  findings. 

First.  Salt  (sodium  chloride)  is  absolutely  necessary  to  support  animal  life. 

Second.  On  account  of  the  natural  chemical  affinity  between  salt  (sodium  chloride) 
and  all  forms  of  iron  or  steel,  the  resulting  natural  depreciation  to  the  buildings  ana 
machinery  in  the  salt  industry  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  any  of  the  many  industries 
of  this  country,  making  a  very  high  repair  ana  maintenance  cost;  the  salt  plants  of 
this  country  are  to-day  an  actual  proof  that  this  heavy  upkeep  charge  can  not  be  met 
from  the  revenue  received  from  the  sale  of  the  product  of  these  plants.  The  proof 
of  this  statement  is  a  personal  inspection  of  the  plants  themselves  and  a  note  made  of 
the  actual  conditions. 

Third.  That  salt  is  being  made  and  sold  to-day  by  the  maker  at  a  price  too  low  to 
make  proper  returns  to  the  stockholders  and  to  keep  the  plants  in  proper  repair, 
to  wit,  a  280-pound  barrel  of  salt,  packed  in  hardwood  barrels.  17i-incn  head  by 
28^-inch  stave,  is  sold  by  the  maker  at  85  cents  per  barrel  f.  o.  b.  cars,  makers'  plant; 
the  barrel  used  in  packing  this  salt  can  not  be  made  for  less  than  40  cents,  being  quoted 
on  the  Minneapolis  market  at  44  cents  each;  this  leaves  45  cents  for  the  salt,  or  less 
than  $3.25  per  ton  for  the  salt  maker. 

Or  this  same  grade  of  salt  is  packed  in  100-pound  light  weight -striped  sewed  seam 
grain  bags  and  is  sold  at  22  cents  per  bag  f .  o.  t>.  cars.  These  Dags  in  large  purchases 
cost  from  6  to  7  cents  each,  depending  on  the  cotton  market  at  time  of  purchase.  This 
leaves  less  than  $3.25  per  ton  for  the  salt  maker. 

Packing  in  barrels  and  bags  of  the  above-named  sizes  is  the  chief  style  of  packing 
for  the  American  farmer;  for  town  and  city  buyers  the  salt  is  dried  and  screened  and 
packed  in  either  paper  cartons  or  cotton  muslin  sacks  from  1 J  to  14  pounds  each.  The 
averag?  style  package  is  either  a  4  or  a  5  pound  sack,  where  the  freight  charges  are 
low.  or  a  3-pound  sack  where  the  freight  rates  are  high,  both  or  all  of  which  are  to  retail 
to  tne  buyer  over  the  counter  of  the  retail  dealer  at  a  nickel.  Take,  for  example,  a 
barrel  of  74  pound  sacks:  the  salt  maker  receives  $1.75  for  this  style  package,  or  2} 
cents  per  sack,  while  in  a  barrel  of  100  three-pound  sacks  the  salt  maker  receives 
$1.90,  or  19  cents  per  sack. 

In  all  candor,  what  the  salt  industry  needs  to-day,  on  account  of  its  importance 
to  human  life,  is  some  sort  of  Government  control  or  guardianship,  whereby  an  indus- 
try of  such  importance  should  be  kept  on  a  basis  which  would  pay  a  fair  return  to 
the  money  necessary  to  build  and  maintain  salt  plants  and  keep  the  price  as  low  to 
the  consumer  as  such  a  condition  would  warrant,  thus  working  no  hardship  on  the 
consumer  and  giving  the  stockholder  a  fair  return  for  his  investment  in  the  industry. 
The  industry  needs  assistance  and  attention  beyond  any  question  or  argument, 
but  such  attention  and  assistance  should  be  something  different  than  a  suggested 
lowering  of  the  rate  of  duty  on  foreign  salt  which  is  being  worked  by  a  party  of  im- 
porters who  have  no  investment  in  the  American  salt  industry  and  who  have  used 
every  effort  to  keep  the  American  salt  industry  at  such  a  level  that  will  not  allow 
the  American  salt  maker  any  other  policy  but  to  trade  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one. 
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Other  Governments  have  the  salt  industry  pay  a  part  or  portion  of  the  expenses  of 
their  governments,  but  in  doing  so  the  consumer  is  asked  to  pay  a  price  on  the  salt 
used  to  keep  the  plants  in  condition  for  daily  service  and  repair.  We  feel  that  the 
salt  industry  of  this  country  needs  a  Congress  to  pick  it  up  and  put  it  on  such  a  level 
that  is  in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  product. 
I  trust  that  I  may  have  your  assistance  in  this  matter. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  W.  Boyer, 
Manager- Treasurer  the  Wackworth  Salt  Co. 


Starch,  made  from  potatoes,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound;  all  other 
starch,  Including  all  preparations,  from  whatever  substance  produced,  fit  for 
use  as  starch,  one  cent  per  pound. 

POTATO  STARCH. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  MORNINGSTAR,  OF  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Morningstar  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Afr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  it  has  always  been  our  contention  that  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country  are  entitled  to  the  free  entry  of  all  starches 
from  whatever  base.  Starches,  though  falling  under  the  category  of 
manufactured  merchandise,  enter  into  most  industries  as  raw  ma- 
terial. 

The  cornstarch  industry  in  this  country,  with  its  unlimited  supply 
of  corn,  is  well  able,  without  a  protective  duty,  to  hold  its  own  against 
all  foreign  invasion. 

The  potato-starch  industry  in  this  country,  after  decades  in  which 
it  enjoyed  abnormal  protection,  is  hardly  more  advanced  than  when 
it  first  started,  and  the  consumers  of  potato  starch  are  now  obliged  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  duty  of  1J  cents  per  pound  on  all  such  foreign 
potato  starch  as  is  being  consumed  in  this  country,  with  benefit  to  no 
one  excepting  a  few  primitive  starch  manufacturers. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  duty  at  all  on  starches,  we  certainly  do  not  think 
that  the  products  made  under  the  auspices  of  coolie  labor  in  the  Far 
East,  sucn  as  tapioca,  "cassava,  and  sago,  should  have  free  entry  into 
this  country  when  the  starches  of  the  sturdy  German  and  Dutch 
farmers  are"  taxed  1$  cents  per  pound.  Tapioca  and  cassava  flour 
and  starches,  as  also  sago,  should  be  taxed  equally  with  all  other 
starches  coming  into  this  country. 

It  should  be  oorne  in  mind  that  the  labor  entering  into  this  manu- 
facture of  starch  is  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  its  cost. 

All  dextrines  imported  are  now  paying  the  excessive  duty  of  1} 
cents  per  pound.  There  is  a  big  group  of  industries  in  this  country 
which  must  have  potato  dextrine,  and  since  there  is  no  potato-dex- 
trine industry  in  this  country,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  there  is 
no  free  material  from  whence  to  make  potato  dextrine,  it  is  both 
unreasonable  and  unjust  to  exact  1 J  cents  per  pound  on  something 
which  has  become  a  veritable  necessity  and  which  is  not  procurable 
in  this  country. 

The  present  duty  on  glucose  and  grape  sugar  is  1J  cents  per  pound. 
Grape  sugar  is  made  by  but  one  concern  in  this  entire  country. 
Domestic  glucose,  which  is  made  of  Indian  corn,  is  selling  at  time 
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of  writing  at  $1.94  per  100  pounds  in  open  market.  This  refers  to 
corn  glucose  at  its  neaviest — namely,  45°  B.  A  barrel  of  glucose 
weighing  600  pounds,  at  $1.94  per  100  pounds,  amounts  to  SI  1.64. 
The  present  duty  of  1£  cents  per  pound  on  600  pounds  of  glucose 
amounts  to  $9.  This  is  a  fair  example  of  what  tne  present  rate  of 
duty  signifies.  Whereas  no  potato  glucose  is  manufactured  in  this 
country,  there  is  a  duty  of  1J  cents  per  pound  collected  on  all 
importations. 

i  our  honorable  committee  should  take  into  account  the  notorious 
fact  that  there  is  but  one  universal  price  for  cornstarch  and  corn- 
starch products  in  this  country,  thanks  to  prevailing  economic  con- 
ditions. 

In  summing  up,  we  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the 
following  important  facts: 

Tapioca  flour  and  starch,  cassava  flour  and  starch,  and  sago  flour, 
all  made  under  coolie  labor  conditions,  are  now  free. 

Potato  starch  and  flour  made  in  highly  civilized  countries  now  pay 
a  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound. 

All  other  starches  of  whatever  base  now  pay  a  duty  of  1  cent  per 
pound. 

Tapioca  flour  and  starch  as  als)  cassava  flour  and  starch,  are 
chemically  the  same  as  any  other  starch,  and  so  does  sago  fall  under 
the  category  of  starches. 

Why  discriminate  against  starches  manufactured  under  civilized 
and  scientific  auspices,  in  favor  of  coolie  labor  starches  in  the  Far  East  ? 

For  the  sake  oi  consumers  of  starch  in  this  country,  we  recommend 
that  all  starches  of  whatever  base,  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Long  worth.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Importers  and  dealers  in  starches  and  dextrines 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  McCall.  Do  you  import  much  starch  now  under  the  present 

duty? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Not  very  much.    This  in  all  modesty. 

Mr.  McCall.  Where  do  you  import  your  starch  from  now  ? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  From  Germany. 

Mr.  McCall.  Have  you  any  particular  preference  in  factories  in 
Germany  ? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Yes,  sir;  we  buy  from  one  concern  only  in 
Germany,  the  largest  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  We  handle  tbeir 
product  exclusively. 

Mr.  Fordney.  This  "sturdy  German"  that  you  are  speaking  about 
is  really  yourself,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  morningstar.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  I  at  all.  I  haven't  a  drop  of 
German  blood  in  my  veins,  to  my  regrot. 

Mr.  Fordney.  These  things  that  vou  state  are  on  the  free  list  are 
not  produced  in  this  country.  Is  tnat  not  why  they  are  on  the  free 
list,  Decause  they  are  not  produced  in  this  country  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Neither  is  potato  glucose  nor  potato  dextrine 
produced  in  this  country,  and  there  was  cassava  grown  in  this 
country  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  the  amount  produced  in  this  country  is  very 
little,  and  for  that  reason  the  article  has  been  on  the  free  list,  but 
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cornstarch  is  starch  produced  in  this  country,  and  for  that  reason 
there  is  a  duty  on  it  to  protect  the  domestic  industry. 

Mr.  Morningstab.  All  the  time  it  was  being  protected  we  were 
bringing  in  more  and  more  goods. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  the  Government  got  a  good  revenue  from  it. 

Mr.  Morningstab.  Yes;  if  you  are  in  for  revenue,  this  is  a  good 
revenue  producer. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  notice  from  the  table  here  $458,000  worth  of 
starch  was  imported  in  the  year  1912,  and  during  the  same  year  we 
exported*  nearly  $2,000,000  worth. 

Mr.  Morningstar.  Yes,  sir.  That  shows  that  we  do  not  need  any 
duty  at  all  on  starch. 

Mr.  Harbison.  Where  is  it  made  ? 

Mr.  Mobningstab.  In  Maine,  and  a  little  was  made  in  New  York. 
Now  the  potato-starch  industry  in  this  country  is  based  more  or  less 
upon  calamitous  crops.  When  we  have  poor  potatoes,  too  poor 
for  much  of  anything  else,  they  make  them  into  starch. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  starch"  industry  in  this  country  would  be 
greater  if  we  had  greater  protection  from  foreign  competition,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Mobningstab.  No,  sir;  the  starch  industry  is  rather  an  intricate  • 
business.    Some  manufacturers  substitute  the  other  starches,  for 
instance,  tapioca,  but  it  is  not  as  good  as  potato  starch. 

Mr.  Harbison.  The  competition  that  Mr.  Fordney  mentions  is  the 
2  per  cent  of  imports  compared  to  our  native  production. 

Mr.  Mobningstab.  Yes;  but  there  is  a  certain  percentage  of  men 
in  this  country  who  would  like  to  establish  the  business  if  they  could 
do  so  without  paying  the  penalty  of  1£  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  You  just  said  you  imported  your  own  production 
from  Germany,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Mobningstab.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Then  there  is  some  importation,  isn't  there? 

Mr.  Mobningstab.  Yes;  there  must  be  until  Americans  will  have 
arrived  at  that  scientific  method  of  manufacturing  starch  that  pre- 
vails abroad. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  You  are  a  foreign  producer,  aren't  you  ? 

Mr.  Mobningstab.  No,  sir.  I  am  a  dealer  in  foreign  starch,  and 
also  in  American  starch. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  You  are  like  all  the  importers.  I  have  failed  to 
find  an  importer  that  was  not  a  free  trader. 

Mr.  Mobningstab.  I  believe  in  protection,  but  I  think  it  should 
be  placed  where  it  belongs,  and  it  does  not  apply  to  this  industry  at  all. 
It  has  had  its  fair  chance,  and  it  has  not  flourished  under  protection. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  A.  MARTIN. 

Potato  starch  is  made  from  small  and  partly  affected  potatoes  which  are  practically 
valueless  for  any  other  purpose.  Its  use  is  almost  exclusively  in  cotton  mills  for 
sizing  and  sometimes  for  finishing.  Practically  none  of  it  is  used  for  household  or 
laundry  purposes,  and  none  of  it  is  exported.  The  value  of  the  industry  to  the  farmer 
is  that  whenever  by  reason  of  adverse  climatic  conditions  the  quality  of  the  potato 
crop  is  impaired,  the  starch  factories  utilize  a  large  quantity  of  undersized  and  poor 
potatoes,  thereby  affording  the  farmer  a  market  for  that  part  of  his  crop  which  would 
otherwise  be  of  little  value.    Recognizing  this  fact,  the  State  of  North  Dakota  at 
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one  time  passed  a  law  paying  a  bounty  of  1  cent  per  pound  for  all  potato  starch 
within  that  State.  Even  with  the  present  duty,  potato  starch  can  not  be  made  at  a 
profit  from  potatoes  costing  over  50  cents  per  barrel,  such  as  are  so  used  being  the 
refuse  stock  of  crops  raised  primarily  for  the  table. 

The  industry  is  confined  to  70  potato  starch  factories  in  the  county  of  Aroostook, 
Me.,  and  17  in  the  two  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  having  an  approximate 
value  of  $10,000  each,  or  a  total  investment  of  $870,000. 

The  following  figures  are  offered  as  showing  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  present 
duty  if  this  industry  is  to  continue.  All  averages  given  are  based  on  the  past  ten 
years  exclusive  of  1912,  as  the  figures  of  that  year  are  not  yet  available: 

Total  potato  starch  manufactured  past  10  years pounds..  200,000,000 

Total  value  at  $0,038  per  pound $7,000,000 

Total  number  of  starch  potatoes  used barrels. .  10, 000,000 

Paid  for  same  at  average  price,  45  cents $4,  500,000 

A  ton  of  potato  starch  costs  the  manufacturer: 

100  barrels  starch  potatoes,  at  45  cents $45. 00 

Overhead  charges 1&.20 

Operating  expenses 10.00 

"  Total  (or  $0.0351  per  pound ) 70. » 

Average  profit  last  10  years: 

Selling  price 0. 0380 

Cost .0351 

Profit  per  pound  (29  cents  per  100  pounds) .  0029 

Average  price  of  foreign  potato  starch  last  10  years 0. 0240 

Duty .0150 

.0390 

Average  price  domestic  potato  starch  last  10  years .  0880 

Difference  (or  10  cents  per  100  pounds) .  0010 

It  is  very  evident  if  the  potato  starch  industry  is  to  be  maintained  and  continue  to 
furnish  a  market  for  these  otherwise  valueless  potatoes  the  present  duty  must  be 
maintained. 

We  would  further  suggest  that  although  the  total  of  the  above  figures  seems  insig- 
nificant, and  its  value  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  as  a  whole  too  slight  to  be  of 
importance,  nevertheless,  the  factories  being  practically  all  located  in  one  county  of 
one  State,  the  preservation  of  the  industry  is  of  enormous  importance  to  the  farmer* 
of  that  section. 

BRIEF  SUBMITTED  B7  BBEWEB  &  CO.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  January  13, 1913. 
Hon.  0.  W.  Underwood, 

Chxvrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  matter  of  reconsideration  of  the  tariff,  particularly  sec- 
tion 296,  Schedule  G,  reading  as  follows: 

"Starch  made  from  potatoes,  1}  cents  per  pound;  all  other  starch,  including  all 
preparations,  from  whatever  substance  produced,  fit  for  use  as  starch,  1  cent  per 
pound." 

We  understand  that  there  is  some  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  reduce 
the  tariff  on  potato  starch  from  1)  cents  per  pound,  as  above  stated,  to  1  cent  per  pound. 
We  do  not  think  that  this  should  be  done,  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  starch  industry  in  this  country  has  developed  naturally,  and  small  factories  are 
placed  at  centers  where  raw  material  is  easily  obtained.  There  are  some  60  to  70  fac- 
tories in  Maine,  costing  originally  about  $10,000  each  and  calling  for  an  investment  of 
nearly  $1,000,000,  including  the  western  starch  factories. 

The  present  potato-starch  industry  in  this  country  is  likely  to  be  wiped  out  of  ex- 
istence by  a  further  reduction  in  tariff.  We  are  running  a  starch  factory  and,  hence, 
have  access  to  information  of  the  experience  of  others. 
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The  following  statement  of  the  cost  of  production  of  potato  starch  in  this  country 
we  believe  to  be  substantially  correct  for  the  year  1912. 

Cost  of  potatoes,  5  barrels  per  100  pounds  starch,  at  55  cents  per  barrel $2.  75 

Manufacturing  expenses 60 

Packages 20 

Depreciation  on  plant,  interest  charges,  insurance,  etc 10 

3.65 

The  selling  price  of  Maine  potato  starch  opened  this  year  at  4}  cents  per  pound, 
f.  o.  b.  point  of  production,  and  is  now,  January  13,  4  cents  per  pound,  f .  o.  b.  point 
of  production. 

The  selling  price  of  imported  potato  starch  made  in  Germany  and  Belgium  is  4  cents 
per  pound,  duty  paid,  f.  o.  b.  Boston.  Deduct  duty  of  1}  cents  per  pound  and  ocean 
freight  of  about  17  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  receiving 
about  $2.33  per  100  pounds. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  Aroostook  County  potato-starch  manufacturer, 
paving  |2.75  per  100  pounds  of  starch  for  potatoes,  and  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
selling  his  potato  starch  finished  at  $2.33  per  100  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  foreign  port,  is  paying 
20  per  cent  more  this  year  for  potatoes  than  his  foreign  competitor  gets  for  his  starch 
all  finished. 

The  production  of  Maine  starch  this  year  was  considerably  below  the  average,  not 
owing  to  lack  of  potatoes  so  much  as  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  cheap  labor  to 
gather  the  starch  potatoes  and  separate  them  from  the  market  potatoes. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  high  cost  of  labor  in  Aroostook  County  prevents 
the  farmers  from  gathering  starch  (or  small)  potatoes  suitable  for  starch  manufacture. 

It  is  further  evident  that  the  profit  for  the  Maine  manufacturer,  at  the  selling  price 
prevailing  at  this  date,  is  about  10  per  cent,  and  not  large  enough  to  be  a  great  induce- 
ment to  manufacture. 

If  the  tariff  is  reduced  one-half  cent  per  pound,  basing  the  cost  of  productiou  on  the 
results  of  this  past  season,  you  will  see  that  the  foreign  starch  could  be  sold  at  3)  cents 
per  pound,  or  5  per  cent  less  than  the  cost  of  production  in  Maine,  and  the  result  of 
that  would  be  to  shut  up  the  factories. 

The  second  reason  is  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  have  these  factories  closed. 

The  production  of  Maine  potato  starch  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  about 
IOjOOO  to  15,000  tons  as  a  normal  make,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  definite  statistics  on 
this  point  available.'  If  this  production  is  seriously  curtailed  or  prevented,  the 
manufacturers  in  this  country  will  be  entirely  dependent  for  their  supplies  upon  for- 
eign starch  manufacturers-  wno  would  naturally  advance  the  price  as  much  as  possible, 
so  that  the  reduction  of  duty  would  deliberately  play  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer  without  benefiting  the  American  consumer. 

The  standard  price  previous  years  for  potatoes  for  starch  making  in  Maine  has  been 
40  cents  per  barrel  or  $2  per  100  pounds  of  starch.  This  is  only  33  cents  per  100  pounds 
less  than  the  foreign  manufacturer's  price  f.  o.  b.  foreign  port.  The  American  manu- 
facturer has  all  the  expense  of  manufacture,  freights,  packages,  etc.,  on  top  of  that. 

The  difference  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  in  the  selling  price  of  potato  starch  in  this 
country  would  hardly  be  felt  by  the  consumer  because  the  starch  item  is  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  entire  cost  of  production  of  cotton  yarn  or  cotton  goods  on  which  the 
starch  is  used. 

Should  the  industry  be  ruined  it  would  deprive  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  of 
an  income  of  $400,000  per  year.  This  is  based  on  an  average  estimated  starch  produc- 
tion of  10,000  tons,  requiring  100  barrels  of  potatoes  to  make  a  ton,  valuing  a  barrel  of 
potatoes  at  40  cents. 

This  is  without  mentioning  the  profit  on  the  production  of  starch  itself  and  distribu- 
tion each  year  of  $120,000  for  labor.  Thus  the  expenditure  of  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  million  dollars,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  $650,000  annually,  would  be  done  away 
with  and  with  the  same  amount  added  to  the  business  in  Germany  and  Holland. 

Why  not  keep  this  business  alive  in  this  country  when  the  advantage  to  the  country 
is  practically  nil,  and  the  advantages  of  keeping  it  alive  are  considerable?  Why 
encourage  foreign  manufacturers  and  discourage  our  own? 

A  bill  of  this  sort  passed  would  be  to  the  everlasting  discredit  of  any  Congress  that 
permitted  it  to  go  through.  It  would  be  taking  away  the  livelihood  of  a  large  number 
of  people  and  giving  the  country  nothing  in  return  for  it. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Bbxwxr  A  Co. 
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BBIEF  OF  F.  BEHREND,  HEW  YORK,  IK  BE  POTATO  STABCH. 

New  York,  January  18,  191$. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representative*,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen*:  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  high  import  duty  on  potato 
starch  and  potato  dextrine,  as  per  paragraphs  296  and  297. 

At  the  present  high  price  of  the  best  grade  of  potato  starch  in  Germany  the  present 
duty  of  1}  cents  per  pound  would  mean  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  crop  this  year  in 
Germany  was  not  very  good;  otherwise  the  price  for  potato  starch  in  Germany  would 
be  considerably  lower,  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  still  much  higher.  Potato  starch  is 
used  by  cotton  manufacturers,  cotton  printers,  who  have  to  compete  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  their  products,  and  therefore  should  buy  these  articles  as  low  as  pos- 
sible. In  my  opinion,  potato  starch  should  be  put  on  the  free  list.  If  this  is  impos- 
sible, one-half  cent  per  pound  would  be  ample  protection  for  domestic  manufacturers. 

There  are  only  very  few  factories  making  potato  starch  in  this  country,  and  that  only 
when  there  was  a  surplus  of  potatoes,  which  was  very  seldom  the  case. 

So  far,  large  quantities  of  potatoes  have  been  imported  from  Europe  to  supply  any 
deficiency  in  this  country,  but  as  a  new  law  forbids  the  importation  of  potatoes,  the 
price  for  potatoes  in  this  country  no  doubt  will  advance,  and  will  become  too  expensive 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  duty  collected  on  potato  starch  in  1911  was  $115,873.70.  This  equals  an  ad 
valorem  rate  of  57.23  per  cent.  The  ad  valorem  rate  would  have  been  considerably 
higher  if  the  potato  crop  in  1911  had  not  been  a  failure  all  over  Europe,  and  prices 
ruled  very  high. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  potato  dextrine.  At  the  present  price  of  the  best  grade  in 
Germany  a  duty  of  1}  cents  per  pound  equals  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  about  48  per  cent. 
On  lower  grades  the  ad  valorem  auty  would  be  still  higher. 

Thanking  you  for  giving  the  above  your  due  consideration,  I  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  BbHRBND. 

Prime  German  potato  dextrine. — Present  price  in  Germany,  3J  cents  per  pound; 
import  duty,  1}  cents  per  pound;  equals  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  about  480  per  cent. 
On  lower  grades  the  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  still  higher. 

Prime  German  potato  starch. — Present  price  in  Germany,  2}  cents  per  pound;  import 
duty,  1}  cents  per  pound;  equals  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent.  On  lower  grades 
the  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  still  higher. 

BBIEF  OF  VICTOB  G.  BLOEDE  CO.,  BALTIMOBE,  MD. 

Baltimore,  January  18, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  matter  of  potato  starch  and  dextrine  now  being  considered  by 
your  honorable  committee  in  your  tariff-revision  hearing,  we  beg  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  if  potato  starch  which  is  the  base  of  dextrine,  or  the  crude  mate- 
rial from  which  it  is  made,  is  not  to  be  admitted  free,  there  should  be  a  very  substan- 
tial difference  in  the  rates  of  duty  as  between  the  crude  material,  potato  starch,  and 
the  finished  product,  dextrine,  unless  the  American  manufacturer  of  these  products 
is  to  be  driven  out  of  business. 

So  far  as  the  writer's  personal  opinion  on  the  tariff  question  is  concerned,  he  is 
heartily  in  accord  with  a  horizontal  revision  downward  on  all  manufactured  proucts, 
and  free  raw  or  crude  material,  but  we  recognize  the  fact  that  potato  starch  in  a  lim- 
ited way  is  produced  in  this  country,  and  that  for  this  reason  manufacturers  of  potato 
starch  might  justly  feel  that  they  were  entitled  to  some  protection  so  long  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  is  incorporated  in  the  laws  of  our  country. 

The  reason  for  a  large  differential  between  potato  starcn  and  dextrine,  or  rather 
its  justification,  is  not  only  due  to  the  fact  that  labor  (and  other  expenses)  entering 
into  the  production  of  this  article  is  much  higher  here  than  in  Germany  or  other 
foreign  countries  where  this  material  is  produced  (the  old  and  somewhat  threadbare 
argument),  but  that  the  loss  in  moisture  through  conversion  of  potato  starch  into 
dextrine  will  run  as  high  as  25  per  cent.    This  loss  or  shrinkage  in  manufacture  is  to 
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some  extent  offset  by  a  reabsorption  of  moisture  subsequently,  but  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  facts  above  riven  that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  a  foreign  manufacturer  to 
evade  the  payment  or  a  just  duty  by  sending  the  material  over  in  dry  or  anhydrous 
form  as  it  comes  from  the  converters,  and  storing  the  material  in  this  country  after  it 
has  passed  the  customs,  thereby  adding  from  15  to  20  per  cent  to  its  weight  as  between 
theproduct  as  marketed  and  the  weight  upon  which  duty  is  paid  to  the  Government. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  which  could  be  mentioned  for  a  high  duty  on  dex- 
trine (so  long  as  any  duties  at  all  exist),  but  we  think  the  facts  above  presented  will 
satisfy  your  committee  that,  entirely  outside  of  the  question  of  labor  and  expenses, 
or  if  allowance  for  these  is  made,  an  additional  25  per  cent  on  dextrine  would  be  justi 
fied  to  protect  the  Government  as  well  as  the  domestic  manufacturers  against  a  pos- 
sible evasion,  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  law  imposing  such  differential  duty. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Victor  G.  Bloede  Co., 
V.  M.  Bloede.  President. 

THE  CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE   OF  HOTTLTON,  ME.,  SUBMITS 
BRIEF  ON  THE  POTATO-STARCH  INDUSTRY. 

January  20, 1913. 
The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  believe  that  the  tariff  should  be  such  as  to  promote  free,  active, 
and  open  competition  with  products  both  in  this  country  and  those  from  abroad;  that 
it  should  not  permit  any  combination  to  control  the  prices  of  the  product.  It  should, 
however,  encourage  home  industries.  Duties  should  not  be  levied  such  as  would 
retard  the  use  and  development  of  this  country's  resources.  We  wish  to  urge  that  the 
present  duty,  fixed  by  the  Wilson  law,  of  \\  cents  per  pound  on  potato  starch  be 
maintained. 

At  the  outset  we  want  to  emphasize  the  distinction  between  potato  starch  and  all 
other  starches,  whether  corn,  wneat,  rice,  tapioca,  or  any  other  starch.  We  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  in  the  interest  of  tne  potato-starch  industry. 

We  earnestly  request  that  you  carefully  consider  this  industry  from  four  different 
standpoints,  viz:  First,  as  to  trusts  and  competition;  second,  as  to  exports;  third, 
as  to  imports;  fourth,  as  to  revenue. 

There  is  no  trust  or  combination. 

The  potato-starch  industry  in  the  United  States  is  confined  to  87  factories,  70  of 
which  are  located  in  the  county  of  Aroostook,  Me.,  and  the  remaining  17  in  the  States 
of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

The  ownership  of  the  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  factories  is  not  so  familiar  to  the 
writer,  but  of  the  70  factories  in  Maine  there  are  49  different  owners,  some  of  the  facto- 
ries being  owned  by  associations  of  farmers,  in  cooperation  with  the  local  granges. 

The  largest  number  of  factories  owned  by  any  one  man,  firm,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion is  8;  the  next  largest,  7;  and  of  the  remaining  55  no  more  than  2  have  the  same 
ownership. 

We  would  further  say  that  there  exists  between  all  of  these  different  manufacturers 
free  and  untrammeled  competition.  There  is  no  "gentlemen's  agreement"  of  any 
kind,  either  to  control  the  price  paid  the  farmers  for  potatoes  or  the  price  asked  for  the 
finished  product. 

There  is  no  potato  starch  exported. 

At  all  times  within  the  last  10  years  there  has  been  a  substantial  importation  of  the 
foreign  potato  starch.    These  figures  appear  in  the  following  table: 
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Potato-starch  import $. 


Fiscal  year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Duty  col* 
lected. 

Ad  valo- 
rem, rate 
of  duty. 

903 

Pound*. 
4,888.341 
4,438,038 
4,462,459 
3,825,387 
4,826,167 

194.338.00 
104,575.64 
114,260.00 
93,811.00 
104,641.00 

1  \  ranta  pp.r  pound 

173,325.17 
66,570.65 
66,936.98 
57,380.88 
72,392.57 

77.72 

1904 

..T..do.  .*....* 

63.66 

1905 

do 

6S.58 

1906 

do 

61.17 

1907 

do 

69.18 

Total 

'22,440,392 

336,606.25 

1 J  cents  per  pound 

1908 

4.544.520 

15, 418, 259 

9,812,905 

4,609 

7,724,912 
4,672 

14,010,532 

113,807.00 

351,256.00 

255,040.00 

124.00 

202,482.00 
147.00 

405,135.00 

68,168.00 

231.274.00 

147,194.00 

55.00 

115,874.00 
56.00 

210,158.00 

59.90 

1909 

. . '. . .  d  o .  .*. . .  .* 

65.84 

1910 

do 

57.71 

From  Cuba 

1}  cents  per  pound  (less  20 

per  cent), 
u  rants  per  pound 

1911 

57.23 

From  Cuba 

l}  oents  per  pound  (less  20 

per  cent). 
1 J  cents  per  pound 

1912 

51.87 

Total 

2  51,520,409 

772,779.00 

All  figures  in  these  tables  taken  from  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

»  Equals  11,220  tons.  *  Equals  25,510  tons. 

An  analysis  of  these  figures  will  show  that  although  the  quantity  imported  varies 
from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  amount  of  potato  starch  manufactured  either  here  or 
abroad,  the  total  importations  in  the  last  five  years  exceed  by  over  100  per  cent  the 
total  importations  for  the  five  years  immediately  preceding,  viz,  25,710  tons  were 
imported  during  the  last  five  years  while  only  11,220  tons  were  imported  in  the  pre- 
vious five  years. 

Considering  the  above  figures,  it  is  apparent  that  not  only  has  there  been  during 
every  year  of  the  past  10  a  substantial  importation  of  the  foreign  product  but  also  that 
the  extent  of  the  importation  shows  a  remarkable  increase. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  30,  1912,  the  total  importation  was  7,005  tons, 
which  would  show  the  amount  considerably  above  the  average  for  the  last  fi\e  years, 
but  as  these  figures  may  be  somewhat  exceptional  we  have  here  given  the  average 
instead  of  the  figures  for  that  year  alone. 

Reference  to  the  above  table  will  show  that  the  amount  of  revenue  contributed  by 
potato  starch  under  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  very  considerable,  as  compared  with  the 
total  annual  consumption  in  the  United  States.  It  has,  of  course,  increased  in  exactly 
the  same  ratio  that  the  imports  have  increased,  the  total  of  the  last  fil^j  years  being 
over  100  per  cent  greater  tnan  the  preceding  five  years,  viz,  1772,779  being  collected 
during  the  last  five  years  and  $336,606  during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding. 

The  consumption  of  potato  starch'  in  this  country  in  the  last  10  years  has  oeen  136,930 
tons,  an  average  of  13,693  tons  per  year.  Of  this  amount  consumed  the  proportion  of 
imported  has  gradually  increased  until  it  has  reached,  during  the  year  1912,  the 
amount  of  7,005  tons,  paying  a  revenue  of  1210,158. 

If  the  duty  is  reduced  to  one  cent  per  pound,  the  imports  must  be  increased  to  10,507 
tons  to  maintain  the  present  revenue,  leaving  only  3,186  tons  for  the  American  pro- 
duction. 

If  any  potato  starch  is  to  be  produced  in  this  country  it  will  be  far  in  excess  of  3.186 
tons,  necessarily  reducing  the  importations  of  this  article,  with  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion of  revenue. 

If  the  duty  is  reduced  to  three-fquths  cents  per  pound,  thereby  forcing  the  American 
manufacturer  entirely  out  of  this  industry,  and  the  present  consumption  continues, 
the  revenue  from  imports  would  be  1205,395,  or  a  loss  in  revenue  of  $4,763. 

This  industry  is  of  peculiar  value  to  the  farmers  of  the  sections  where  the  factories 
are  located,  in  that  potato  starch  being  made  from  small  and  partly  affected  potatoes, 
in  years  when,  by  reason  of  adverse  conditions,  the  quality  of  the  crop  is  poor,  the 
factories  make  use  of  large  quantities  of  these  potatoes.  In  such  years  the  money  paid 
for  starch  potatoes  materially  lessens  the  loss  caused  by  the  quality  of  the  crop. 

In  conclusion  we  would  urge  that,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  trust,  combination,  or 
monopoly  of  any  kind  in  this  industry;  as  there  is  already  an  active  and  growing 
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importation;  as  none  of  the  product  is  exported,  substantially  none  is  used  for  house- 
hold purposes,  and  as  potato  starch  already  yields  its  fair  proportion  of  revenue  to  the 
Government — no  valid  reason  exists  for  the  lowering  of  this  duty,  with  the  injurious 
results  necessarily  entailed  to  the  manufacturers  engaged  therein  and  the  farmers 
benefited  thereby,  especially  as. the  only  requests  for  a  reduction  in  the  duty  come,  not 
from  consumers  of  the  product  but  from  representatives  of  German  factories  and 
American  dextrine  manufacturers. 

PETITIONS  OF  CITIZENS  OF  MAINE  CONCERNING  POTATO 

STARCH. 

To  the  honorable  chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

We,  the  undersigned,  residents  and  farmers  of  Easton,  Me.,  Democrats,  Re- 
publicans, Progressives,  without  regard  to  party,  our  common  desire  being  to 
save  the  potato  starch  industry  for  our  town  and  State,  and  knowing  that  a 
reduction  of  the  present  duty  on  potato  starch  would  destroy  the  industry, 
thereby  depriving  us  of  a  much-needed  market  for  a  portion  of  the  potatoes 
annually  raised,  and  that  portion  being  an  absolute  loss  without  the  starch 
factories,  respectfully  request  you  to  recommend  no  reduction  in  the  present 
duty  on  potato  starch. 

Feed  R.  Wheeleb 
(And  707  others). 

Petitions  identical  with  the  above  were  received  from  the  following  places  in  the 
State  of  Maine  and  placed  in  the  files  of  the  committee:  Ashland,  Castle  Hill  and 
Mapleton,  Caribou,  Daigle,  Danforth,  Easton,  Fort  Kent,  Fort  Fairfield,  Frenchville, 
Grand  Isle,  Houlton,  Limestone,  Mars  Hill,  New  Sweden,  Preeque  Island,  Van  Buret), 
Washburn,  and  Weetfield. 

COBN  STARCH. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  A.  T.  HULL,  BEPBESENTING  HULL  ft 
EEEVE,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  COBN  PRODUCTS,  METRO- 
POLITAN BANK  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 

Mr.  Hull  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hardly  know  whether  to  consider 
myself  a  witness  or  as  an  agent.  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  when  the  sugar  schedule  was  up  for 
merely  saying  that  I  might  submit  a  brief  covering  these  different 
subjects  tnat  are  affected  in  the  corn  products  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  for  the  reason  thatxthey  are  so  related  to 
each  other  that  it  seemed  to  me  a  brief  could  be  more  intelligently 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  committee  in  a  way  that  the  individual 
subjects  would  be  considered  as  related  to  each  other,  because  they 
are  all  successive  steps  in  manufacturing  from  the  same  products. 
You  have  a  great  many  of  these  products  in  the  sugar  schedule  and  in 
the  agricultural  schedule,  and  I  think  that  in  a  bill  to  this  Congress 
the  proposition  was  made  to  take  one  of  the  products  and  put  it  in 
the  chemical  schedule.  I  have,  in  this  brief,  gone  to  some  extent 
into  the  question  of  tapioca  and  sago  flours  as  starches,  believing 
that  they  are  as  truly  starches  as  any  product  of  corn  or  potatoes, 
but  we  desire  to  go  into  that  question  more  fully,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  question  of  the  free  list  is  reached,  because  these  items  are 
now  upon  the  free  list.    I  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  necessary  to  take 
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the  time  of  this  committee  to  read  from  the  brief,  and  I  desire  sim- 
ply to  express  to  the  committee  the  thanks  of  these  gentlemen,  who 
represent  0  or  10  companies,  for  their  courtesy  in  receiving  us  and 
permitting  me  to  make  this  explanation  of  the  brief. 

Mr.  Hull  (of  the  committee).  What  is  it  that  you  wish  to  do? 

Mr.  Hull.  We  seek  to  have  it  put  upon  the  dutiable  list  as  starch 
and  put  upon  the  free  list  as  to  that  imported  for  food  purposes. 

Mr.  Hull  (of  the  committee).  Is  this  tapioca  used  entirely  for 

starch  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  it  is  used  entirely  for  starch  purposes.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  pound  of  tapioca  or  sago  flour,  as  such,  imported 
to  the  United  States  for  food  purposes. 

Mr.  Hull  (of  the  committee).  How  many  companies  are  involved  I 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  there  are  nine  of  them  involved.  We  have 
them  all  on  the  list,  but  I  will  not  be  positive  of  the  number. 

Mr.  Hull  (of  the  committee).  What  is  the  total  capitalization? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  not  gone  into  that.  That  I  presume  the  com- 
mittee could  find  out.  I  think  the  capitalization  is  quite  large  on 
some  of  them,  and  on  others  not  so  large. 

Mr.  Hull  (of  the  committee).  Do  they  have  any  trust  agreement 
among  themselves  affecting  their  trade  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Not  among  themselves;  no,  they  are  all  independent 
companies. 

Mr.  Hull  (of  the  committee).  They  are  independently  owned  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Some  are  larger  than  others,  but  there  is  no  trade 
agreement  with  them,  as  I  understand  it,  at  all,  and  I  think  I  am 
sue  in  saying  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  companies  that  I  repre- 
sent that  will  not  welcome  the  full  investigation  of  this  committee, 
and  give  the  committee  every  facilty  for  an  examination  of  their 
books  and  for  any  information  they  may  desire. 

Mr.  Hull  (of  the  committee).  They  made  this  same  contention, 
I  believe,  in  the  hearing  four  years  ago,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think  they  did,  in  the  Senate,  and  I  think  I  am 
not  violating  any  confidences  when  I  say,  in  addition  to  that,  that 
it  was  understood  by  these  companies,  some  of  them,  through  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  that  it  would  be 
fixed  so  that  there  would  be  only  food  products  admitted  free,  but 
in  the  fix  up  of  the  bill,  I  understand,  it  was  changed  so  that  it  was 
not  done  that  way.  I  am  only  giving  you  the  information  that  was 
given  to  me. 

Brief  of  the  Committee  op  Manufacturers  of  Corn  Produtcs  of  the  United 

States. 

Composed  of:  American  Maize  Products  Co.,  Roby,  Ind.:  Clinton  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  Clinton,  Iowa;  Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  Argo,  Waukegan,  Granite  City,  and 
Pekin,  111.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  Edgewater,  N.  J.;  Douglas  &  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa;  J.  C.  llubinger  Bros.  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa;  Huron  Milling  Co.,  Harbor  Beach, 
Mich.;  National  Starch  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y.;  Piel  Bros.  Starch  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Decatur,  111.;  Union  Starch  A  Refining  Co.,  Edin- 
burgh, Ind. 

Represented  at  Washington,  D.  C,  by  Messrs.  Hull  &  Reeve,  Metropolitan  Bank 
Building. 
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New  York,  January  20,  1918. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,. 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing various  products  of  shelled  corn,  to  wit,  corn  starches,  corn  dextrines,  corn 
sirups,  and  corn  sugars,  we  present  the  following  requests  and  arguments.  These  are 
divided  into  five  separate  heads.  We  respectfully  request  your  careful  consideration 
of  all  the  facts  presented. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Committee  op  Manufacturers  of  Corn 

Products  of  the  United  States. 
Hull  &  Reeve 

Request  No.  1. 

That  your  honorable  committee  consider  corn  starches,  corn  simps,  corn  dextrines, 
and  corn  sugars  under  the  agricultural  schedule  at  the  same  time  with  grains  and 
farinaceous  articles,  including  sago  flour  and  tapioca  flour,  now  on  the  free  fist. 

Argument  No.  1. — The  manufacturers  submitting  this  brief  are  engaged  in  producing 
corn  starch,  corn  sirup,  corn  dextrine,  and  corn  sugar,  all  of  which  are  produced  from 
shelled  corn.  About  70,000,000  bushels  per  annum,  or  200,000  bushels  per  diem, 
of  shelled  corn  are  used  in  making  the  above  products  in  the  United  States.  The 
starches,  starch  sirups,  dextrines,  and  starch  sugars  competitive  with  the  above  corn 
products  can  be  made  from  any  starch-producing  plant,  and  are  made  outside  of  the 
United  States  in  very  large  quantities  from  potatoes,  rice,  barley,  sago,  tapioca,  arrow- 
root, wheat,  etc.  To  properly  determine  the  duty  that  should  be  retained  on  all 
starches,  starch  sirups  (glucose),  dextrines,  and  starch  sugar  (grape  sugar),  it  is,  we  sub- 
mit, essential  to  consider  at  the  same  time  the  price  and  import  duty  on  the  above- 
enumerated  raw  material8;  including  coin,  from  which  starches,  dextrines,  sirups, 
and  sugars,  competitive  with  similar  com  products,  are  being  produced  abroad.  We 
submit  that  if  the  import  duty  on  any  starcn-producing  raw  material,  other  than  corn, 
is  raised  or  lowered  by  your  honorable  committee,  there  should  be  a  corresponding  rais- 
ing or  lowering  in  the  import  duty  on  corn  itself — based  on  the  starch  content — as 
otherwise  an  unfair  preference  would  be  worked  in  favor  of  the  foreign  growers  of  starch- 
producing  raw  materials  against  the  growers  of  corn  in  the  United  States.  In  the  same 
way  we  submit  that  an  undue  preference  would  be  worked  in  favor  of  manufacturers 
using  other  raw  materials  than  shelled  corn  to  produce  starches,  sirups,  dextrines, 
and  sugars,  to  the  detriment  of  manufacturers  producing  these  products  from  shelled 
corn,  unless  the  same  import  duty  is  placed  upon  all  starches,  starch  sirups  (glucose), 
dextrines,  and  starch  sugars  (grape  sugar),  irrespective  of  the  source  from  which  they 
are  produced.  Lastly,  we,  as  manufacturers  of  starches,  sugars,  starch  sirups,  and 
dextrines,  submit  that  there  should  be  a  sufficiently  high  auty  upon  these  manu- 
factured products  to  offset  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture,  and  the  encourage- 
ment ana  advantages  given  by  foreign  governments  to  manufacturers  of  these  prod- 
ucts, as  will  be  hereinafter  shown. 

We  suggest  that  each  one  of  these  products  be  examined  and  studied  with  reference 
to  their  apparent  adaptability  to  compete  with  each  other,  and  that  a  study  also  be 
made  of  the  actual  use  of  them  in  substitution  one  for  the  other.  Also,  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  all  of  these  cereals  and  farinaceous  materials  should  be  grouped  according  to 
their  strict  merit  in  the  matter  of  competition,  and  that  not  one  of  them  should  escape 
from  one  class  into  another  by  reason  of  an  erroneous  nomenclature.  The  department 
of  the  Government  are  fully  equipped  with  data  to  prove  to  your  committee  not  only 
the  nature  but  the  use  of  each  one  of  these  products  in  the  United  States. 

Request  No.  t. 

That  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  corn  be  retained,  except  that  if  anv  of  the  products 
of  corn,  or  products  identical  with  those  made  from  corn,  are  allowed  to  enter  free  of 
duty,  then  corn  should  also  be  free  of  duty. 

Argument  No.  £. — We  believe  that  in  a  broad  sense  anything  that  tends  to  injure 
or  decrease  the  production  by  American  farmers  of  corn  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  an 
injury  not  only  to  the  growers  of  corn  in  the  United  States,  but  also  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  corn  products.  We  say  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  duty-free  corn 
would  give  our  industry  a  decided  advantage  for  the  time  being.  We  believe  that 
we  can  buy  corn  in  the  Argentine  in  the  event  of  com  being  free  of  duty  or  carrying 
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a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  the  present  rate.  As  an  example,  one  of  the  members  of 
this  committee  purchased  a  million  bushels  of  Argentine  corn  during  1912  at  from 
7  to  15  cents  per  bushel  below  the  price  of  American  corn  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

For  comparison  of  Argentine  corn  with  American  we  a  note  extracts  from  a  bearing 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  April,  1912,  as  follows: 

"  Argentine  corn  is  quoted  for  May  and  June  shipment  at  53  cents  per  bushel  at 
Buenos  Aires. 

11  Canada  can  buy  Argentine  corn  at  the  same  price  quoted  above,  53  cents  per 
bushel,  Buenos  Aires,  and  can  land  it,  presumably,  m  Montreal,  at  68  cents  per  bushel. 
There  is  no  quoted  rate  to-day  to  Montreal,  but  the  rate  quoted  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
New  York  is  15  cents  per  bushel,  including  all  landing  charges. 

"  Against  our  price  of  75  to  80  cents  at  Chicago  we  are  paying  nearer  80  cents  to-day 
than  75  cents  at  Chicago." 

We  believe  that  the  removal  of  or  a  serious  reduction  in  the  duty  on  corn  will  compel 
an  entire  change  in  the  location  of  factories  producing  corn  sirups,  corn  starches,  corn 
dextrmes,  and  corn  sugars  in  this  country.  The  factories  are  now  mostly  located 
inland,  only  one  being  at  the  seaboard,  hence  only  one  in  position  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  foreign-produced  corn.  This  complete  change  of  location  would  amount  to 
almost  a  disaster  to  the  industry.  The  real  effect  of  an  abolition  or  reduction  of  the 
corn  duty  would  be  that  whatever  foreign  corn  is  used  by  the  industry  would  displace 
an  equal  amount  of  American  corn. 

Request  No.  3. 

That  all  starches,  including  all  preparations  from  whatsoever  substance  produced 
fit  for  use  as  starch,  be  dutiable  at  the  present  rates  as  shown  in  the  tariff,  paragraph 
296,  Schedule  G,  agricultural  products,  and  that  sago  flour  and  tapioca  flour,  since 
they  are  starches,  be  removed  from  the  free  list  and  subjected  to  the  starch  duty. 

Argument  No.  S. — A  bushel  of  corn  (56  pounds)  of  average  quality  produces  from 
28  to  35  pounds  of  commercial  starch,  the  amount  varying  in  accordance  with  the 
quality  and  moisture,  so  that,  stated  generally,  it  takes  3  bushels  of  corn  to  make 
100  pounds  of  starch. 

Let  us  see  what  some  of  the  other  countries  do  to  encourage  their  starch  industries. 
Notwithstanding  that  some  of  these  countries  permit  corn  to  be  entered  free  of  duty, 
they  have  placed  a  duty  on  starch,  and  either  place  rice  flour,  sago  flour,  tapioca 
flour,  and  such  other  articles  as  are  fit  for  use  as  starch  in  their  starch  schedules  or 
make  them  dutiable  at  about  the  same  rate.  In  confirmation  of  this  we  beg  to  recite 
the  duties  in  force  in  the  following  countries: 

Canada:  In  one  item,  39a,  general  tariff,  starches,  rice  flour,  sago  flour,  and  tapioca 
flour,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Germany:  Starch,  14  marks  per  100  kos.  ($1.50  per  100  pounds);  sago  and  tapioca 
flour,  whether  in  crude  state  or  as  flour  (Menl),  15  marks  per  100  kos.  ($1.62  per  100 
pounds). 

France:  Starch,  18  francs  per  100  kos.  ($1.58  per  100  pounds);  sago,  11  francs  per 
100  kos.  ($0.96  per  100  pounds);  tapioca,  raw,  12  francs  per  100  kos.  ($1.04  per  100 
pounds);  tapioca,  granulated,  14  francs  per  100  kos.  ($1.22  per  100  pounds). 

Bulgaria:  Starch,  sago,  and  tapioca,  15  francs  per  100  kos.  ($1.31  per  100  pounds). 

Roumania:  Starch,  sago2  and  tapioca  12  leu  per  100  kos.  ($1.04  per  100  pounds). 

Italy:  Starches,  6  to  15  liras  per  100  kos.,  according  to  grade  ($0.52 J  to  $1.81  per  100 
pounds);  sago  and  tapioca  flour,  6  liras  per  100  kos.  ($0.52}  per  100  pounds). 

Russia:  All  kinds  of  starch,  including  potato  flour,  sago,  etc.,  2.10  rubles  per  pound 
($2 .  70  per  100  pounds) . 

'Argentina:  Starch  of  all  kinds,  8  pesos  per  100  kos.  ($3.50  per  100  pounds). 

Austria:  Starch  16  kr.  per  100  kos.  ($1.45  per  100  pounds),  sago  and  tapioca  30  kr. 
per  100  kos.  ($2.73  per  100  pounds). 

From  the  above  it  is  very  apparent  that  all  of  the  agricultural  countries  producing 
starches  have  carefully  provided  for  duties  upon  all  grades  of  starch,  including  in 
particular  sago  flours  and  tapioca  flours,  in  each  instance,  and  at  rates  which  are 
mostly  in  excess  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  cornstarch  in  the  United  States. 

In  presenting  our  arguments  for  the  retention  of  the  present  rates  of  duty  upon 
starches,  we  particularly  request  that  the  starch  forms  of  sago  and  tapioca,  known  as 
sago  flour  and  tapioca  flour,  shall  also  be  made  dutiable  as  starch.  We  submit  not 
only  that  they  are  starches,  but  that  all  authorities  on  starch  and  the  action  of  all 
countries  levying  a  duty  upon  starch  prove  that  these  products  are  so  clearly  of  the 
same  class  as  starches  made  from  other  products  as  to  require  their  classification  with 
the  starches  in  order  to  make  a  uniform  and  reasonable  protection  to  manufacturea 
of  starch  using  other  raw  materials. 
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It  has  been  contended  that  since  there  is  no  appreciable  amount  of  sago  or  tapioca 
nised  in  this  country,  and  because  certain  forms  of  sago  and  tapioca  are  sold  for  food, 
these  products  should  remain  on  the  free  list.  This  argument  alone  has  been  offered 
and  used  for  the  retention  of  them  in  the  free  list  in  the  past.  We  appreciate  the 
feeling  that  may  even  now  exist  wkh  reference  to  the  placing  of  duties  upon  such 
food  products  as  are  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
including  in  the  free  list  those  forms  of  sago  and  tapioca  known  as  sago  flour  and  tapi- 
oca flour,  which  are  in  reality  starch,  when  it  is  quite  feasible  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued free  entry  of  the  food  forms  of  sago  and  tapioca,  if  that  is  desirable,  by  making 
the  paragraphs  in  the  free  list  read  as  follows: 

No.  660.  ^'Sago,  when  in  pearl  or  flake  form,  as  sold  for  food,"  and  paragraph  685, 
"Tapioca,  cassava  or  cassady,  when  in  pearl  or  flake  form,  as  sold  for  food,  or  some 
equivalent  phrases,  because  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  sago  and  tapioca  sold  as 
food  in  this  country  are  in  those  forms. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  as  to  the  administration  of  the  law,  it  being 
dearly  intended  that  sago  flour  and  tapioca  flour  are  to  be  dutiable  as  starch,  we  sug- 
gest, as  we  have  above  cited,  that  these  particular  starches  shall  be  specifically  enu- 
merated in  the  starch  paragraph,  especially  at  this  time,  in  order  to  show  the  clear 
intent  of  their  removal  from  the  free  list,  so  that  paragraph  296  would  read,  "  Starch, 
made  from  potatoes,  1}  cents  per  pound;  all  other  starch,  including  sago  flour  and 
tapioca  flour  and  all  preparations,  from  whatever  substance  produced,  fit  for  use  as 
starch,  1  cent  per  pound.1' 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  the  total  importations  of  all  forms  of  sago  and  tapioca, 
principally  floura  used  as  starch  in  this  country,  amount  to  more  than  60,000,000 
pounds  annually.  We  submit  herewith  report  of  A.  H.  Baldwin,  Chief  of  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  dated  at 
Washington  December  27,  1912,  showing: 

.  Imports  entered  for  consumption. 


Fiscal  yean  ending  June— 

Sago,  crude, 

and  sago 

flour. 

Tapioca, 

tapioca 

flour,  etc. 

Total 

• 
1909 

Pounds, 
16,706,780 

7,515,712 
11,765,106 

8,842,299 

Pounds. 

56,303,629 

41,628,674 

60,915,112 

52,493,313 

Pounds. 
73,160,409 

mo 

49,144,380 

1911 

72,680,218 

1912 

61,335,612 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  Government  records  do  not  show  the  exact  proportions 
of  food  forms  and  the  so-called  flour  forms,  but  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  total  importations  is  in  the  flour  form  and  that  with  a  duty  upon  those  as 
starch  a  fairly  large  sum  would  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  for  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Certainly  this  will  be  true  if  the  statements  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in 
importing  and  selling  these  flours  as  starches  are  correct.  For  full  information  showing 
conclusively  that  these  products  are  starches  we  call  attention  to  the  representations 
of  those  selling  them  in  this  country  as  starch.    (See  exhibits  in  the  appendix  hereto.) 

Canada's  location  would  enable  ner  to  import  free  of  duty  corn  from  Argentine  by 
all-water  transportation,  and  manufacture  not  only  starches,  but  the  subsequent 
products  dextrine,  glucose,  grape  sugar,  etc.,  along  the  St.  Lawrence  where  she  already 
lias  one  established  industry  of  that  sort,  and,  in  the  event  of  there  not  being  a  restric- 
tive duty  upon  the  products  entering  the  United  States,  she  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  distribute  tnem  throughout  some  of  the  most  valuable  markets  in  the  United 
States. 

We  maintain  that  by  the  removal  of  the  duty  upon  corn  products,  or  by  the  retention 
of  same  below  the  point  above  indicated  that  it  would  amount  to  an  invitation  to  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  to  enlarge  their  factories  and  bring  them  up  to  such  economic 
units  as  will  enable  them  to  sell  their  surplus  freely  in  the  United  States {  also  to 
encourage  the  removal  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  of  a  part  of  the  industry 
already  established  here. 

This  same  argument  with  reference  to  the  use  of  Argentine  corn  via  Canada  applies 
with  similar  force  to  Great  Britain  and  other  starch,  glucose,  and  grape  sugar  producing 
countries  that  have  no  duty  on  corn,  or,  while  having  a  duty  upon  corn,  also  have 
favorable  drawback  arrangements  for  the  exportation  of  corn  products,  and  we  submit 
as  an  instance  the  very  favorable  encouragement  offered  by  France  to  her  starch 
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industry :  whereby  the  whole  duty  on  corn  is  rebated  to  the  manufacturer  upon  the 
exportation  of  the  minimum  quantity  of  starch  obtainable  from  a  bushel  of  corn,  and 
that  minimum  is  set  so  low  as  to  guarantee,  not  only  the  return  of  the  full  amount  of 
the  duty  paid,  but  practically  guarantees  a  bounty  in  addition  thereto.  (Copy  of 
French  act  covering  this  is  attached.)  In  addition  to  this  assured  rebate,  France 
obtains  the  free  entry  of  the  by-products  in  the  manufacture  of  starch  from  corn,  some 
of  which  are  further  protected  by  duty  upon  importation  as  by-products  from  other 
countries.  The  best  evidence  that  France  is  in  position  to  do  this  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  she  exports  starch  to-day  in  large  quantities  to  her  neighbors,  Belgium  and 
Holland,  in  competition  with  the  same  class  of  industry  in  those  countries,  who  also 
enjoy  duty  free  corn  and  duty  free  starch. 

Request  No.  4- 

That  dextrines,  burnt  starches,  or  British  gums  and  soluble  or  chemically  treated 
starches,  as  shown  in  Schedule  G  (agricultural  products),  remain  dutiable  atlj  cents 
per  pound,  or  at  least  one-half  cent  per  pound  higher  than  the  import  duty  on  starch, 
from  which  they  are  obtained. 

Argument  No.  4. — All  of  the  above  products,  to  wit,  dextrines,  burnt  starches  or 
British  gums,  and  soluble  or  chemically  treated  starches,  are  produced  by  refining 
starch  and  can  only  be  produced  in  this  way.  The  refining  loss  in  producing  these 
products  is  equivalent  to  one-half  a  cent  a  pound.  This  is  due  to  evaporation,  loss  of 
moisture,  etc.  Unless  this  differential  of  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  is  maintained,  it  will 
be  more  profitable  because  of  the  lower  foreign  manufacturing  cost  for  importers  into 
this  country  to  buy  these  products  already  manufactured  instead  of  bringing  the  starch 
into  this  country  and  refining  it  into  these  products. 

While  the  manufacturers  oi  dextrines,  burnt  starches,  or  British  gums,  etc.,  who  do 
not  make  starch  are  very  large  customers  of  the  industry  we  represent,  it  can  be  plainly 
seen  that  their  interest  in  the  subject  is  not  parallel  with  ours.  They  are  probably 
advocates  for  free  of  duty  starches,  just  as  they  have  been  advocates  all  along  for  the 
continuation  of  sago  flour  and  tapioca  flour  in  the  free  list.  Doubtless  they  will  con- 
tinue to  advocate  in  particular  the  continued  free  entry  of  tapioca  flour  from  which 
they  make  certain  grades  of  so-called  gums.  We  have  asked  that  the  present  rate  of 
duty  be  retained  upon  dextrines,  etc.,  which  includes  these  gums,  ana  we  hold  that 
the  rate  on  same  should  not  be  set  at  less  than  one-half  cent  per  pound  in  excess  of  the 
established  rate  of  duty  upon  starches,  both  for  the  purpose  of  thereby  fixing  a  truly 
relative  rate  as  well  as  to  provide  revenue  on  these  products  in  the  proper  proportion 
according  to  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  duty  upon  starches. '  Conceding  the  fact  that 
a  portion  of  tapioca  flour  now  imported  duty  fret  is  eventually  delivered  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  forms  of  these  gums,  and  that  possibly  the  Government  might  have  to 
pay  a  fraction  higher  for  these  gums  in  the  event  of  tapioca  flour  becoming  dutiable,  it  if 
clearly  a  fact  also  that  the  Government  would  be  the  gainer  in  the  transaction  of  receiv- 
ing the  duty  on  the  millions  of  pounds  not  used  by  the  Government,  as  well  as  receive 
the  duty  on  the  amount  that  the  Government  is  finally  the  purchaser  of.  Naturally 
the  makers  of  these  sums  from  imported  starches  not  being  interested  in  the  American 
starch  industry,  will  be  quite  willing  to  advocate  a  lower  rate  of  duty  on  dextrines 
provided  that  rate  is  still  sufficiently  nigh  that  they  can  continue  to  make  these  gums 
out  of  duty  free  starches  without  the  fear  of  the  foreigner  being  induced  to  manufacture 
gums  abroad  and  send  them  here  in  place  of  duty  free  starches. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  dextrines,  or  British 
gums,  etc.,  is  not  prohibitive,  as  the  table  herewith  inserted  shows  that  large  quan- 
tities are  now  imported  each  year  at  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

Imports  of  dextrine,  burnt  starchy  gum  substitute,  or  British  gum. 
(Taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 

Year  ending  June —  Pound*. 

1905 4,000,102 

1906 3,660,008 

1907 4,820,207 

1908 3,958,926 

1909 6,062,353 

1910 6,391,761 

1911 6,357,790 
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Request  No.  5. 

That  all  varieties  of  glucose  and  grape  sugars,  including  corn  sirups  and  corn  sugars, 
remain  dutiable  at  the  present  rate,  namely,  1}  cents  per  pound,  and  that  all  other 
sugars,  sirups,  and  molasses  shall  also  carry  a  reasonable  rate  of  duty. 

Argument  No.  5. — Glucose  is  the  scientific  name  for  a  group  of  sugars;  commercial 
glucose  is  the  general  name  applied  to  a  class  of  sirups  made  from  a  variety  of  mate- 
rials—almost entirely  in  this  country  from  shelled  corn,  which  product  is  sold  as  "corn 
sirup."  In  Germany  this  product  is  made  from  potatoes  and  sold  largely  as  "potato 
sirup."  In  its  solid,  or  sugar,  form  the  product  is  known  as  "corn  sugar"  in  this 
country  when  produced  from  corn,  and  in  Germany  when  made  from  potatoes  it  is 
called  "potato  sugar."  In  general,  it  takes  the  name  of  the  sirup  or  suear  prefixed  by 
the  name  of  the  fruit  from  which  it  is  derived,  such  as  maize,  melon,  date,  etc.  The 
term  "grape  sugar,"  as  used  in  the  tariff,  is  really  misleading,  because  it  conveys  the 
impression  that  it  is  made  from  grapes,  whereas  no  grapes  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  grape  sugar.  The  name  was  given  it  because  this  class  of  sugar  was  first  discovered 
in  the  grape.  All  of  these  sirups  and  sugars  are  made  by  the  inversion  of  a  starch,  and 
can  only  be  made  in  this  way. 

We  have  already  set  forth  under  argument  No.  3,  on  the  general  subject  of  starches, 
examples  of  the  competition  by  foreign  countries  which  produce  starches.  We  ask 
that  careful  consideration  be  given  to  the  arguments  therein  set  forth,  as  the  same  argu- 
ments for  starch  apply  with  equal  force  to  glucoses  and  grape  sugars. 

The  manufacture  of  glucoses  and  grape  sugars  abroad  is  increasing  constantly.  A 
new  and  large  factory  is  just  about  completed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the 
industry  has  been  developed  very  largely  in  the  past  three  or  four  years,  mostly  by  the 
aid  of  low-priced  Argentine  corn  and  cheap  farinaceous  materials  from  India.  The 
Argentine  has  now  enlarged  and  restarted  an  old~works,  and  there  is  another  new  and 
large  factory  now  in  course  of  construction  in  the  Argentine.  There  is  also  a  glucose 
and  grape-sugar  factory  to  be  erected  at  Melbourne,  Australia.  The  Canadians  are  also 
enlarging  their  present  factories  and  building  a  new  one  in  the  Northwest.  We  submit, 
therefore,  that  unless  the  present  duty  on  these  products  is  maintained,  instead  of 
starch  or  starch-producing  raw  materials  being  brought  into  this  country,  the  same  will 
be  converted  into  sirups  and  sugars  abroad  and  the  finished  products  imported  into 
this  country. 

We  further  submit  that  the  sugars,  sirups,  and  molasses  from  cane  and  beet  seriously 
compete  with  these  products  of  corn.  Foreign  soft  sugars  and  the  molasses  and  sirups 
which  are  incidental  to  the  manufacture  and  refining  of  cane  and  beet  sugars  are 
produced  abroad  in  enormous  quantities,  and  often  sold  without  regard  for  the  cost  of 
the  raw  materials.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable  import 
duty  upon  these  products.  . 


(Copy 
the! 


of  an  open  letter  given  by  O.  O.  Cornwell  &  Son,  Washington,  D.  C.  with  reference  to  the  price  of 
food  forma  of  tapioca  and  gago,  and  a  certificate  that  these  are  the  only  forms  sold  for  food  purposes.) 


Washington,  June  £3, 1909. 

To  \  pound  flake  tapioca,  bulk,  at  10  cents $0. 05  A 

4  pound  pearl  sago,  bulk,  at  10  cents 05  B 

1-pound  package  pearl  tapioca 10  C 

1-pound  package  pearl  sago 10  D 

These  are  the  only  forms  of  sago  and  tapioca  that  we  find  are  sold  for  food  purposes. 
Respectfully, 

G.  G.  Cornwell  &  Son. 

Note. — An  examination  of  these  samples  or  any  samples  of  food  forms  of  sago  and 
tapioca  obtained  in  any  grocery  store  in  the  United  States  will  show  that  they  bear 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  sago  flour  or  tapioca  flour. 

(Copy  of  an  extract  from  report  of  United  States  Consul  General  Soren  Lis  toe,  of  Rotterdam,  showing 
that  tapioca  flour  is  shipped  to  the  United  States  not  for  food  purposes  but  for  starching  purposes;  also 
showing  the  price  and  the  increased  shipments.] 

THE  NETHERLANDS — AMERICAN  IMPORTS  OF  TAPIOCA — PRICES  AND  U8E8  IN  HOLLAND. 

The  imports  of  tapioca  into  the  United  States  are  increasing,  those  for  the  fiscal 
year  1908  having  been  49^806,092  pounds,  valued  at  $1,408,177,  against  43,647,731 
pounds,  worth  $1,271,350,  in  1907.    It  enters  free  of  duty,  nearly  the  whole  imports 
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coming  from  the  East  Indies.  Considerable  quantities  come  via  European  porta,  and 
Consul  General  Soren  Listoe,  of  Rotterdam,  sends  the  following  account  of  the  ship- 
ments from  that  Dutch  trading  city: 

"The  value  of  declared  exports  of  tapioca  from  Rotterdam  to  the  United  States  in 
1908  was  $21,599.  No  food-product  certificate  is  attached  to  the  invoice  when  pre- 
sented here  ior  legalization,  as  it  is  claimed  by  the  shippers  that  the  tapioca  flour 
forwarded  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  is  all  of  an  inferior  quality  and  used 
solely  for  techincal  purposes,  such  as,  for  instance,  hardening  or  stiffening  textile 
fabrics.  The  average  price  of  this  grade  of  tapioca  flour  is  8  florins  ($3.22)  per  100 
kilos  (220  pounds). 

"Tapioca  flour  is  the  ground  or  granulated  root,  or  rather  bulb,  of  the  tapioca, 
cassava,  yuca,  mandiocca,  or  maninot  plant  (as  it  is  variously  known),  which  is 
largely  cultivated  in  the  Netherlands  Indies." 

{Extracts  from  circular  letters  issued  by  C.  B.  Huiet,  of  Charleston,  8.  C,  agent  for  a  firm  of  Importers, 
showing  that  so-called  tapioca  flour  is  sold  as  starch.    (The  original  letters  can  be  furnished,  ft 

January  26, 1909. 

We  beg  to  announce  that  we  are  in  position  to  furnish  the  very  best  tapioca  starch 
imported  from  the  island  of  Java,  produced  in  a  factory  which  cost  over  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars.  Heretofore  tapioca  starch  has  not  been  as  uniform  as  the  mills 
desired,  because  it  was  produced  in  a  crude  way.  Now  there  has  been  one  of  the  best 
starch  factories  in  the  world  erected  on  the  island  of  Java,  the  product  of  which  is 
imported  by  Stein,  Hirsh  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City.  This  product  is  unquestionably 
superior  to  cornstarch. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  quote  a  first-class  grade  tapioca  starch  at  practically  the  same 
price  as  is  being  asked  for  high-grade  cornstarch.  *  *  *  It  is  the  purpose  of  our 
company  to  bring  solid  cargoes  of  tapioca  starch  to  our  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports. 

March  18, 1909. 

Our  traveling  men  have  been  calling  upon  the  various  cotton  mills  throughout  the 
southern  territory,  which  we  control  as  sales  agents  and  distributors  for  Messrs.  Stein, 
Hirsh  A  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  from  the  number  of  trial  orders  and  inquiries  which 
we  have  received  I  am  satisfied  a  number  of  mills  intend  to  displace  the  starch  which 
they  have  been  using  and  use  the  strictly  high-grade  imported  tapioca  and  potato 
starches  which  we  are  offering. 

Stein,  Hirsh  &  Co.  control  the  importation  of  tapioca  starch  produced  by  a  large 
Dutch  syndicate  operating  in  the  island  of  Java,  who  have  several  millions  invested 
in  the  industry — one  of  tne  factories  alone  costing  $600,000.  The  latest  improved 
machinery,  careful  handling,  and  processing  gives  a  product  which  is  superior  in 
every  way  to  the  very  best  cornstarch. 

April  21,  1909. 

We  are  not  in  any  way  letting  up  on  our  campaign  on  the  strictly  fancy  imported 
German  potato  and  tapioca  starches. 

We  absolutely  control  the  sale  and  distribution  of  these  importations  of  Stein,  Hirsh 
A  Co.,  of  New  York,  who  likewise  control  the  importations  of  the  best  foreign  factories. 

Among  the  prominent  southern  cotton  mills  who  have  placed  orders  with  us  during 
the  past  few  weeks  for  our  imported  potato  and  tapioca  starches  are:  Drayton  Cotton 
Mills  (small  trial  order,  then  a  car),  Spartenburg,  S.  C;  Holt-Morgan  Mills,  Fayette- 
ville,  N.  C;  Delgade  Mills,  Wilmington,  N.  C;  Brogan  Mills,  Anderson,  S.  C.j  Statea- 
ville  Cotton  Mills,  Statesville,  N.  C;  Gaffney,  S.  C;  Planters  Manufacturing  Co., 
Oxford,  Ala.;  Newberry  Cotton  Mills,  Newberry,  S.  C;  Altamaha  Cotton  Mills,  Elon 
College,  N.  C.;  Southern  Cotton  Mills,  Hawkinsville,  Ga.;  Riverside  Cotton  Mills, 
Augusta,  Ga.;  Brookford  Mills,  Brookford,  N.  C;  Hamilton-Gerhard t  Cotton  Mills, 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

[Translation  of  administrative  features  of  the  law  of  France  relating  to  drawbacks  upon  the  exportation 

of  corn  products.] 

Article  229  of  the  French  customs  rules  and  regulations  (merchandise  admissible 
for  temporary  importation): 

Corn  used  in  the  production  of  glucose  destined  for  export,  law  31;  March,  1896; 
decree  November  25, 1896. 

Yield,  50  kilos  of  glucose  per  100  kilos  corn. 

Time  allowed  for  reexportation,  four  months. 
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Com  used  in  the  production  of  starch  destined  for  export,  decree  February  26, 1891; 
law  January  11, 1892;  decree  February  18, 1893;  decree  March  9, 1902. 

Yield,  47  per  cent. 

Time  allowed  for  reexportation,  four  months. 

Noticb. — The  starch  must  be  ox  merchantable  quality,  dry,  and  in  good  condition; 
either  in  powdered  form,  crystals,  or  pieces. 

Note. — In  explanation  of  the  above  and  to  show  that  same  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
bounty,  it  is  stated  that:  (a)  100  kilos  of  corn  can  yield  as  much  as  71  kilos  (71  per 
cent)  of  certain  grades  of  commercial  glucose;  (6)  100  kilos  of  corn  can  yield  as  much 
as  62  kilos  (62  per  cent)  of  certain  grades  of  commercial  starch. 

PABAGBAPH  897. 

Dextrine,  dextrine  substitutes,  soluble  staroh  or  chemically  treated  starch, 
burnt  starch,  gum  substitute,  or  British  gum,  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound. 

DEXTRINE. 

TESTIMONY  OF  F.  T.  WALSH,  OF  BOSTOff ,  MASS. 

The  witness  w&s  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Walsh.  The  brief  which  I  have  to  present  is  in  behalf  of 
Thomas  Leyland  &  Co.,  manufacturers,  at  Readville,  Mass.,  of  high- 
grade  dextrines,  gums,  etc.  I  am  the  manager  of  that  concern.  We 
respectfully  represent  and  recommend: 

1.  That  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  fixed  on  dextrines  and  other  articles 
specified  in  paragraph  297  of  the  Payne  tariff  be  considered  by  the 
committee  at  the  same  time  that  consideration  is  given  to  the  rate 
of  duty  on  potato  starch  (paragraph  296,  Payne  tariff),  potato  starch 
being  the  raw  material  from  which  all  imported  dextrines  are  made. 

2.  (a)  That  the  rate  of  duty  on  dextrines  should  not  be  subjected 
to  the  radical  cut  from  1£  cents  per  pound  (Payne  tariff)  to  three- 
fourths  cent  per  pound  (Underwood  bill). 

Bear  in  mind  that  I  am  referring  to  high-grade  dextrines. 

(6)  That  whatsoever  rate  of  duty  is  fixed  upon,  due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  making  a  compensating  difference  between  the 
per  pound  rate  of  duty  on  potato  starch  (the  raw  material)  and  the 
per  pound  rate  on  dextrine  (the  finished  product). 

1.  In  the  Payne  and  Dingley  tariffs  dextrines,  etc.,  have  been 
classified  in  the  agricultural  schedule  in  paragraph  contiguous  to  that 
providing  for  the  duties  on  starches.  Such  position  seems  to  us 
well  considered  as  insuring  proper  consideration  of  the  interdepend- 
ent relationship  between  raw  material  and  finished  product.  Whether 
the  subject  be. approached  from  a  "revenue"  or  '^protection"  view- 
point, it  would  seem  to  us  self-evident  in  this  case  that  the  volume 
of  imports  of  either  raw  material  or  finished  product  will  be  affected 
in  great  measure  by  the  duty  on  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  that  if 
the  duty  on  dextrines  alone  is  lowered  so  that  it  is  unprofitable  to 
make  them  here,  although  more  finished  product  will  be  imported,  the 
volume  of  raw  material  brought  in  will  oe  less,  whereas  3  the  duty 
on  raw  material  alone  is  lowered  the  volume  of  importations  of  the 
raw  material  will  tend  to  increase  and  the  volume  of  finished  prod- 
uct tend  to  decrease. 

If  your  committee  feels  that  dextrines  must  as  a  matter  of  scien- 
tific classification  be  transferred  to  the  chemical  schedule,  we  urge 
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upon  the  committee  the  vital  importance  of  fixing  the  rate  of  duty  on 
dextrines  with  a  regard  for  the  rate  determined  upon  for  potato 
starch. 

2.  The  duty  on  dextrines,  etc.,  was  cut  four  years  ago  from  2  cents 
per  pound  to  1£  cents  per  pound.  Hie  volume  of  imports  was 
increased  approximately  50  per  cent  and  the  revenue  from  duties 
increased  approximately  20  per  cent.  The  proposed  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  duties  from  1£  cents  per  pound  to  three-fourths 
cent  per  pound  has  been  estimated  by  your  committee  to  increase 
the  volume  of  imports  about  20  per  cent,  but  to  decrease  the  revenue 
to  the  Government  from  duties  about  40  per  cent.  (See  Report  on 
Schedule  A,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Rept.  No.  326,  p.  79.) 

Mr.  Harrison.  Do  you  make  your  dextrines«out  of  potato  starch 
or  tapioca  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Out  of  tapioca  flour. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Your  raw  material  is  on  the  free  list,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  su\ 

Mr.  Harrison.  Suppose  potato  starch  were  put  on  the  free  list, 
would  you  be  able  to  get  potato  starch  from  abroad  and  manufacture 
dextrines  here  ? 

Mr.  Walsh..  We  certainly  could. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Would  you  be  satisfied,  then,  if  we  cut  your  duties 
as  we  proposed  in  the  chemical  schedule,  and  put  potato  starch  on 
the  free  list? 

Mr.  Walsh.  And  leave  the  duty  on  dextrines  at  three-fourths  cent? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr..  Walsh.  I  do  not  know  that  we  would  be  satisfied,  but  we 
would  do  the  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances  to  make  dex- 
trines in  this  country. 

The  uses  of  dextrines  and  gums  are  such  (in  the  textile  industries, 
paper  industries,  etc.)  that  their  cost  is  a  trifling  fraction  only  of  the 
cost  of  the  finished  article  in  the  production  of  which  they  are  used. 
Probably  no  absolutely  accurate  figures  are  available,  but  even  though 
dextrine  manufacturers  in  this  country  were  to  be  wholly  disregarded, 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  question  whether  or  not  any  industry  using 
dextrines  would  receive  sufficient  benefit  from  the  proposed  reduction 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  to  the  United  States  in  revenue  from 
imports. 

We  do  not,  however,  believe  that  the  dextrine  industry  in  this 
country  should  be  disregarded.  We  speak  as  manufacturers  of  the 
higher  grade  dextrines,  of  whom  there  are  at  least  nine  separate, 
independent  concerns  in  this  country,  located  in  Massachusetts,  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York.  The  manufacture  of 
cheaper  dextrines  from  corn  is  practically  a  separate  industry  and  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  competitive  with  that  which  we  represent,  but 
we  speak  of  it  for  the  reason  that  an  examination  of  the  census 
reports  showing  avereage  costs  of  all  dextrines  made  in  this  country 
(including  the  cheap  corn  dextrine)  and  a  comparison  with  the  foreign 
price  of  nigh-grade  dextrines  such  as  are  alone  brought  into  this 
country  from  abroad,  might  mislead  one  as  to  the  margin  of  difference 
in  cost  at  feome  and  abroad.  The  American  manufacturer  of  com 
dextrines  is  in  a  peculiarly  favorable  position  and  is  directly  affected, 
if  at  all,  only  in  a  slight  degree  by  the  question  of  tariff. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  They  do  make  dextrines  out  of  corn  starch,  then  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Certainly;  a  great  deal  of  it. 

An  estimate  showing  difference  in  costs  at  home  and  abroad  based 
on  dextrine  duty  of  three-fourth  cent  per  pound  and  potato  starch 
duty  of  \\  cents  per  pound  which  we  submitted  March,  1912,  before 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  is  appended,  and  the  figures 
are  substantially  correct  to-day.  These  figures,  as  well  as  others, 
where  no  special  reference  to  authority  is  given,  are  made  up  by  the 
writer,  based  on  his  own  knowledge  in  the  business. 

Dextrine  manufactured  in  Germany  without  labor  or  overhead  cat. 

Per  100  pounds. 

Cost  of  potato  starch  at  factory,  Germany $2. 07 

Calcining  loss  (20  per  cent) .51 

Profit,  bags,  inland  freight 40 

Ocean  freight  to  Boston 17 

Inland  freight  and  handling,  Boston  to  factory 10 

Total 3.25 

Proposed  dextrine  duty  (Underwood  bill) 75 

Total 4.00 

dextrine  manufactured  in  the  United  States  from  imported  German  potato  starch  without 

labor  or  overhead  charges. 

Per  100  pounds, 

/ost  of  starch  at  factory,  Germany $2. 07 

^fit,  bags,  inland  freight 40 

)cean  freight 17 

nland  freight  to  factory 10 

Veeent  potato-starch  duty 1. 60 

Total 4.24 

alcining  loss  (20  per  cent) 1. 06 

Total l5.30 

Manufacturers  of  high  grade  dextrines  in  this  country  have  used 
nd  do  use,  particularly  since  the  passage  of  the  Payne  tariff,  im- 
orted  tapioca  as  raw  material.  The  tapioca  dextrines  and  potato 
tarch  dextrines  are  competitive.  When  the  change  was  made  in 
909,  fixing  the  duty  on  both  potato  starch  and  dextrines  at  1£  cents 
)  practically  precluded  all  use  of  imported  potato  starch  in  making 
extrines  in  this  country.  Previously  there  had  existed  the  differ- 
nti&l  of  J  cent  in  favor  of  the  dextrine.  Normally  foreign  potato 
tarch  at  Boston  is  worth  2J  cents  without  duty,  and  duty  paid  this 
tarch  becomes  too  expensive  to  use  as  raw  material  in  an  industry 
ompeting  with  foreign  dextrines  which  pay  only  the  same  rate  of 
uty.  The  tapioca  used  as  raw  material,  however,  can  be  imported 
>  cost  around  3£  cents  per  pound  and  this  raw  material  it  has  been 
ossible  to  use,  with  a  very  small  margin  of  profit.  With  the  duty 
a  foreign  dextrines  cut,  however,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  use  as 
igh-priced  a  raw  material  as  tapioca  to  compete  with  foreign  dex- 
ines. 

i  On  three-fourths  cent  per  pound  potato-starch  duty  this  figure  would  be  reduced  to  94.37.    But  the 
ov©  figures  do  not  allow  for  differential  in  labor  cost  In  calcining  abroad  and  in  this  country. 
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Domestic  potato  starch  produced  in  Maine  and  Western  States  is 
ordinarily  not  of  a  grade  fit  for  use  in  making  high  grade  dextrines, 
and  moreover  the  price  of  same  is  usually  prohibitive  lor  that  purpose, 
Maine  potato  starch  being  now  worth  from  4  to  4 J  cents.  Further- 
more the  production  of  potato  starch  in  this  country  fluctuates  in  a 
manner  wnich  is  not  the  case  in  Germany,  as  the  starch  industry  in 
this  country  depends  greatly  upon  the  quality  of  the  crop  of  potatoes, 
whereas  in  Germany  in  certain  sections  potatoes  are  grown  expressly 
for  starch  making.  If  the  potato  crop  in  this  country  is  fit  for  table 
consumption  practically  no  starch  is  made.  If  the  crop  is  a  failure 
or  in  part  a  failure,  the  potatoes  that  are  worthless  for  table  consump- 
tion are  used  in  making  starch. 

To  sum  up,  we  would  feel  content  to  have  the  duty  on  dextrines 
lowered  somewhat  provided  a  proper  compensating  difference  is 
made  in  the  duty  on  potato  starches.  This  differential  ought  to  be, 
in  our  opinion,  at  least  three-fourths  cent  per  pound.  If,  however, 
the  duty  on  dextrines  is  lowered  and  no  compensating  difference  is 
made  in  the  duty  on  potato  starches,  foreign  dextrines  would  be 
brought  in  at  such  a  price  that  in  our  opinion  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  domestic  manufacturer  to  use  either  potato  starch  or  tapioca 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  competing  in  our  markets. 
It  would  seem  to  us  possible  to  so  adjust  the  duties  that  neither 
would  the  revenue  from  importations  of  dextrines  be  reduced,  as 
would  be  the  estimated  effect  from  the  so-called  Underwood  bill,  nor 
would  the  manufacturers  of  dextrines  in  this  country  be  compelled 
to  close  down.  Realizing  that  the  latter  suggestion  has  by  this  time 
a  very  familiar  sound,  we  can  not  leave  it  out  as  to  us  it  is  a  very  real 
and  impending  danger.  If  asked  for  a  specific  suggestion,  we  would 
suggest  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  potato  starches  and  1J 
cents  on  dextrines,  etc. 

BBIEF  OF  HEALEY,  SEAVEB  CO.,  BE  DEXTRINE. 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  January  iti,  1913. 

Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  of  dextrine,  we  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  any 
decided  reduction  in  duty  on  this  article.  Dextrine  in  this  brief  is  understood  as  the 
finished  product,  and  starches  and  flour  as  the  raw  product. 

For  your  guidance  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  dextrine  is  roasted  or  calcined  starch 
or  flour  after  the  starch  or  flour  has  been  chemically  treated.  By  this  process  the 
starch  or  flour  is  converted  into  a  soluble  adhesive  commodity  which  is  called  dextrine. 
The  roasting  or  calcining  process  is  carried  on  in  a  specially  constructed  roasting 
machine. 

USE   OF  DEXTRINE. 

Dextrine  is  used  by  paper  mills,  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  paper-box  manufacturers, 
shoe  manufacturers,  envelope  manufacturers,  book  binders,  gummed  paper  and  label 
manufacturers,  and  wall  paper  manufacturers. 

Below  we  beg  to  submit  to  you  our  reasons  why  a  duty  of  at  least  \\  cents  per 
pound  should  be  put  on  dextrine. 

FOREIGN   COMPETITION. 

The  foreign  country  that  stands  first  in  the  manufacture  of  starch  and  dextrine  is 
Germany. 
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The  following  excerpt  from  a  report  of  the  United  States  consul  general,  Robert  P. 
Skinner,  although  dated  1908,  gives  the  present  condition : 

THE   MANUFACTURE   OF  DEXTRINE. 

"German  manufacturers  having  the  advantage  of  plentiful  supplies  of  cheap  raw 
material  and  long  experience  in  Dusiness  and  are  likely  to  retain  their  hold  on  the 
trade  in  general  for  some  time  to  come." 

In  regard  to  the  volume  of  potato  crop  of  Germany  we  beg  to  submit  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  consul  general,  Robert  r .  Skinner: 

"The  potato  crop  of  Germany  is  nearly  nine  times  larger  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  rotate  starch  manufacturers  obtain  potatoes  at  from  90  to  125  pfennigs  (21,42 
and  29.75  cents)  per  unit  of  50  kilos  of  110  pounds.  The  prices  of  potato  starch  have 
fluctuated  between  3.33  and  6.19  cents  per  unit  of  220  pounds,  and  for  dextrine  between 
3.81  and  7.14  cents  also  for  220  pounds  delivered  f.  o.  b.  ship  in  a  German  seaport.1* 

The  dextrine  making  in  Germany  is  controlled  by  the  starch  manufacturers,  who 
convert  starch  into  dextrine  at  a  differential  of  seven- tenths  cent  per  pound.  This 
differential  represents  the  selling  price,  and  also  represents  the  cost  to  the  German 
starch  makers  of  converting  starch  into  dextrine.  The  reason  they  give  for  selling 
dextrine  for  what  it  costs  them  to  make  it  is  that  it  enables  them  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  their  starch  works. 

We  beg  to  inform  you  that  in  converting  potato  starch  into  dextrine  a  loss  of  at  least 
20  per  cent  in  weight  is  suffered,  owing  to  the  potato  starch  containing  at  least  20  per 
cent  of  moisture,  which  must  be  driven  off  during  the  roasting  or  calcining  process. 
Figuring  on  100  pounds  of  German  potato  starch  at  2  cents  per  pound,  which  is  the 
cost  to  a  German  dextrine  manufacturer,  he  obtains  80  pounds  of  potato  dextrine, 
which  makes  the  cost  of  the  dextrine  2}  cents  per  pound,  or  a  loss  of  a  half  cent  a 
pound  to  the  manufacturer  during  conversion.  Deducting  this  from  their  differential 
of  seven- tenths  cent  per  pound,  it  leaves  two- tenths  cent  per  pound,  from  which  he 
must  take  his  labor  and  fuel  cost,  also  overhead  charges,  which  enter  into  the  making 
of  dextrine. 

TARIFF  CHANG E8   REQUE8TED   BY   UH   AS   DEXTRINE   MANUFACTURERS. 

1.  All  flours — raw  materials  that  are  not  made  or  grown  in  the  United  States — as 
tapioca  flour,  sago  flour,  which  must  be  imported,  to  be  continued  on  the  free  list. 

2.  All  dextrines  made  from  such  flours  to  be  taxed  with  an  import  duty  of  1}  cents 
per  pound. 

In  the  case  of  starches  that  are  imported  similar  to  those  grown  or  made  in  the  United 
States,  as  potato  starch  and  corn  starch,  we  offer  two  propositions. 

(a)  If  these  starches  are  to  go  on  the  free  list  then  the  dextrine  made  from  them  to  be 
taxed  11  cents  per  pound. 

(b)  If  these  starches  are  to  be  assessed  a  duty,  say,  for  example,  \  cent  per  pound, 
then  the  dextrines  that  are  made  from  these  starches  should  be  taxed  an  additional  1J 
cents  or  If  cents  per  pound. 

We  beg  to  give  to  you  our  reasons  for  protecting  American  dextrine  industries;  also 
our  reasons  why  a  lower  duty  than  1J  cents  per  pound  on  dextrine  would  pass  this 
industry  to  Germany. 

REA80N  FOR  PROTECTING  AMERICAN  DEXTRINE  INDUSTRY. 

1.  The  business  is  large  and  the  capital  invested  is  also  large. 

2.  The  amount  of  different  grades  of  dextrine  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
from  raw  material  such  as  corn  and  potato  starch,  tapioca  flour,  and  sago  flour  are  mil- 
lions of  pounds  per  year. 

3.  The  amount  of  fixed  capital  represented  in  factories,  machinery  which  can  be 
used  for  no  other  purpose  represents  at  least  $3,000,000  and  yearly  additions  of  $200,000 
or  more. 

4.  The  wages  paid  are  far  in  excess  of  those  paid  in  Germany,  as  the  average  work- 
man in  a  dextrine  factory  in  the  United  States  receives  $2.25  per  day,  and  in  Germany 
for  the  same  amount  of  labor  the  workman  receives  48  cents  a  day. 

5.  The  differential  which  they  make  between  raw  material  and  the  finished  is  such 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  them. 

6.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  should  not  by  tariff  changes  allow 
the  destruction  of  property  and  business  built  up  to  such  an  extent  within  a  few  years. 
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7 .  The  dextrine  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  the  average  business  man,  and  it  is  not 
controlled  by  any  trusts  or  combinations.  Companies  in  the  United  States  make 
dextrine  following  the  requirements  of  the  Sherman  law,  in  regard  to  restraintive  trade 
and  open  competition. 

He  ale  y,  Sbavbr  Co., 
J.  J.  He  alb  y,  President. 

PROTEST  AGAINST  REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  DEXTRINE. 

North  Pate  ebon,  N.  J.,  January  20,  19  IS. 
t  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  you  have  prepared  a  tariff  bill,  one  item  of  which 
reduces  the  duty  on  dextrine  from  1)  cents  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

We  would  like  to  emphatically  protest  against  this  reduction,  and  we  would  do  so 
for  the  following  reasons:  Writer  is  related  to  a  dextrine  manufacturer  on  the  other 
side,  and  knows  that  the  wages  paid  here  for  dextrine  manufacturing  are  from  three 
and  one-half  to  five  times  more  than  is  given  over  there.  For  instance,  for  laboring 
work  we  know  that  8  shillings  ($2)  are  paid  for  the  same  work  that  we  are  paying  $10 
for.  We  protest  on  the  ground  that  the  reduction  would  result  in  either  lowering  the 
wages  in  this  country,  and  would  prove  a  source  of  trouble  between  manufacturers 
and  employees,  or  in  forcing  the  manufacturers  to  go  abroad.  It  is  our  belief  that  to 
put  us  on  an  equal  manufacturing  basis  with  the  manufacturers  in  Europe,  it  would 
require  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  cent  tariff.  The  manufacture  of  dextrine  is  a 
growing  industry  in  this  country,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  desirable 
industry  to  keep  in  the  United  States. 

We  would  further  state  that  several  of  the  important  manufacturers  here  have  con- 
nections in  Europe,  and  could  have  the  goods  manufactured  there,  so  that  the  injury 
from  too  small  a  tariff  would  fall  mostly  on  the  workingmen. 

Respectfully,  J.  M.  &  J.  S.  Nicol, 

Per  J.  M.  Nicol. 

PARAGRAPH  898. 

Spices :  Mustard,  ground  or  prepared,  in  bottles  or  otherwise,  ten  cents  per 
pound;  capsicum  or  red  pepper,  or  cayenne  pepper,  two  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound;  sage,  one  cent  per  pound;  spices  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section,  three  cents  per  pound. 

See  also  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  page  2681. 

SPICES. 

STATEMENT    OF    S.    A.    McCORJOCK,   OF    McCORMICK    &    CO., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  allotted  me  10  minutes 
under  section  298,  and  I  have  understood  it  was  the  pleasure  of  your 
committee  that  the  question  of  duties  on  spices  be  taken  up  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909.  Therefore  I  have 
already  spoken  upon  section  20,  and  now  will  speak  to  you  very 
briefly  and  read  a  few  extracts  from  a  brief  which  I  will  file  witn 
reference  to  section  298.  The  question  of  dealing  with  free  goods 
under  the  free  list  will  be  taken  up  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  an  inferior  grade 
of  worm-eaten  spices  can  be  produced  on  the  market  at  8  cents  per 
pound  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  As  low  as  5  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  for  grinding? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  making  a  statement  as  to  ginger, 
capsicum,  red  pepper,  and  half  a  dozen  other  things. 
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Mr.  Fordney.  Pepper  of  first  grade  is  what  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Thirteen  and  one-half  to  fourteen  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  All  spices,  nutmegs,  and  other  things  are  kept  out 
of  here  by  the  pure-food-law  inspection  and  not  by  the  tariff,  as  I 
understand  you  i 

Mr.  McCormick.  In  my  opinion  they  were  kept  out  before  on 
account  of  the  tariff.  At  the  present  time  I  think  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible for  such  goods  to  be  brought  in;  but  the  poor-quality  goods  are 
rejected  by  the  present  tariff,  and  in  my  opinion  the  people  abroad 
simply  have  not  waked  up  to  their  opportunities. 

Tiie  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Government  pure- 
food  inspection  can  not  protect  the  people  of  the  United  States  against 
that? 

Mr.  McCormick.  It  would  seem  so.  Take  nutmeg,  which,  by  a 
physical  inspection  by  the  eye,  or  Cayenne  pepper,  or  ginger,  which 
anyone  could  tell  should  be  rejected,  is  a  case  exactly  analogous  to 
apples  which  fall  from  a  tree  and  are  worm  eaten  and  in  bad  shape 
and  no  one  could  market  or  buy;  but  they  are  all  taken  care  of  when 
put  into  apple  butter.  The  nutmegs  were  sent  to  the  American  con- 
sumer, but  are  now  rejected. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Under  the  pure-food  law  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Under  the  pure-food  inspections. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  mean,  by  your  illustration,  that  after  being 
ground  they  can  not  be  detected  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  After  being  ground  their  prior  condition  can 
not  be  detected  by  any  chemical  examination  or  any  physical  ex- 
amination. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Are  they  brought  in  as  ground  goods  now? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  think  not;  not  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  a  difference  in  some  way  between 
defective  spices  and  nondefective  spices  when  they  reach  the  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Certainly  there  would  be  in  some  respects.  For 
instance,  a  nutmeg  may  be  wormy,  but  may  be  very  oily,  and  make 
a  very  excellent  product  apparently,  not  as  good  as  first-class  goods, 
but  certainly  no  one  could  tell  the  difference,  or  at  least  no  one  not 
used  to  the  trade,  and  he  does  not  know — or  many  people  have  not 
in  their  own  mind  a  standard. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  person  not  used  to  the 
trade.  I  want  to  know  whether  our  pure-food  law  is  effective  in 
respect  to  these  products,  or  is  a  failure,  as  you  seem  to  contend,  at 
least  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  am  contending  that  because  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  detecting  the  poorer  grade  of  goods  after  being  ground  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  them  out.     I  think  the  pure-food  law  is  a  success. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  grinding  of 
bad  goods  and  good  goods  that  the  inspectors  under  the  pure-rood 
law  can  detect,  now  does  it  affect  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  did  not  make  that  statement,  in  reference  to  all 
goods.  In  my  brief  I  refer  to  sage,  and  I  say  the  present  duty  is 
ample  to  keep  out  any  inferior  goods  because  a  chemical  inspection 
would  tell. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  proposition.  As  I  understand 
your  argument,  you  contend  that  we  must  keep  a  prohibitive  rate  on 
ground  spices  to  protect  people  of  the  United  States  against  bad 
rood  products? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  wny  can  not  bad 
spices,  if  such  are  presented,  be  detected  by  the  inspection  under  the 
pure-food  law,  like  they  ascertain  all  other  bad  products  ?  They  in- 
spect chemicals  and  medicines,  and  ascertain  their  condition) 

Mr.  McCormick.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  bring  up  the  illustration 
of  apples  again.    If  you  want  to  buy  first-class  apples  you  will 

1)robat)ly  pay  $6  a  barrel  for  them,  and  then  you  may  get  another 
ot  at  $2  a  barrel,  and  then  there  might  be  another  lot  of  rejected 
apples  which  will  not  sell  for  anything  in  this  country,  but  which, 
to  my  knowledge,  have  been  exported,  largely  to  France,  for  making 
champagne,  for  instance.  Now,  if  you  did  not  know  what  a  first-class 
apple  was,  and  one  were  to  come  along  and  offer  you  one  and  that 
apple  had  a  flavor,  which  it  certainly  has,  you  might  be  willing  to  buy 
that  ground  product  from  the  inferior  goods.  I  find  that  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  will  not  differentiate  between  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  ground  product  from  inferior  goods 
detrimental  to  health  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  do  not  think  it  would  poison  anyone,  though 
I  would  not  care  to  eat  a  good  deal  of  stuff  that  might  be  imported 
ground  simply  because  I  would  rather  eat  the  product  of  perfect 
goods  than  of  imperfect  goods. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Ground  nutmegs  that  were  wormy,  is  there  any  way 
to  distinguish  them  from  first-class  nutmegs  after  being  ground? 
That  is  vour  point  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir;  no  way  to  distinguish  them. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  by  no  chemical  process,  or  process  used  by  the 
pure-food  inspectors,  can  one  tell  whether  nutmeg  after  being  ground 
is  from  first-class  goods  or  worm-eaten  nutmegs  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  bear  me  out  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Just  as  would  be  the  case  with  cider  from  a  worm- 
eaten  apple,  you  could  not  tell  after  it  had  been  reduced  to  cider  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hull.  If  there  were  anything  in  that  worm-eaten  nutmeg 
injurious  to  health  it  would  be  rejected  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  would  be  glad  to  submit  samples  for  your 
inspection,  and  possibly  that  would  be  the  best  way  to  reach  this 
proposition.  I  will  file  with  my  brief  some  samples,  sending  over  to 
London  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Hull.  If  there  is  anything  bad  or  injurious  to  health  in  ground 
nutmeg,  it  might  be  detected  by  a  person  used  to  inspecting  spices  f 

Mr.  McCormick.  You  do  not  inspect  it.  The  standard  is  that 
they  shall  contain  a  certain  amount  of  oil;  that*  is  about  all.  If  it 
is  up  to  that  standard — no;  I  believe  I  am  wrong;  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  even  that.    It  is  simply  ground  nutmeg. 
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Mr.  Hmx.  Irrespective  of  standards  or  anything  else  except 
impurities.  If  there  are  impurities  in  ground  nutmeg,  bad  for  a 
person's  stomach,  do  you  mean  to  say  it  can  not  be  detected  by 
chemists  and  othere  who  are  competent  to  analyze  those  things  ? 

Mr.  McCormiok.  I  do  not  think  I  said  if  there  were  any  impuri- 
ties in  it.  I  simply  said  in  case  of  inferior  nutmegs,  and  that  is  a 
vastly  different  thing  from  impure  nutmegs.  For  instance,  one 
might  put  in  something  else,  or  wooden  nutmegs 

Mr.  Hull  (interposing).  That  could  be  determined,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes;  I  did  not  use  the  word  " impurities' '  when 
referring  to  inferior  nutmegs. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  wooden  nutmegs 
from  genuine  nutmegs,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Possibly;  but  I  have  not  had  any  experience 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  There  is  just  as  much  difference  between  first-class 
nutmegs  and  worm-eaten  nutmegs  as  there  is  between  first-class 
apples  and  worm-eaten  apples  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes;  and  a  first-class  apple  that  falls  from  the 
tree  before  it  is  perfect. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  is  up,  Mr.  McCormick. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  will  file  my  brief  and  ask  that  the  committee 
consider  same  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

I  am  here  representing  the  firm  of  McCormick  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  on  the  question 
of  spices,  in  which  we  are  deeply  interested.  Summing  up  the  total  annual  imports 
of  spices,  we  find  that  we  handle  from  3  to  15  per  cent  of  the  various  items  of  the 
class  and  that  if  the  duties  adopted  in  H.  R.  20182  are  again  recommended  by  you 
in  your  report  and  adopted  by  Congress,  that  our  house  will  pay  out  duties  of  between 
125,000  and  $30,000  annually  and  must  provide  largely  increased  capital  for  stock 
purchases  and  moneyed  expenses  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  business  under  changed 
conditions.  Obviously,  we  will  pass  along  as  much  of  this  as  is  possible  to  what  is 
described  as  the  ultimate  consumer,  otherwise  we  would  ultimately  be  bankrupt  or 
go  out  of  business,  but  the  trade  all  well  know  that  we  must  stand  for  a  large  part  of 
any  tariff,  as  will  be  noted  by  our  brief  dealing  with  spices  now  under  the  free  list. 

The  arrangement  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  divides  the  consideration  of  spices  into 
three  sections,  and  I  understand  it  to  be  the  wish  of  your  committee  that  they  be  taken 
np  in  order.  We  have  already  filed  a  brief  on  section  20,  dealing  with  ground  drugs 
and  articles  akin  to  the  spice  line. 

Section  298  provides  for  duties  on  mustard,  ground,  usually  called  " mustard  flour" ; 
capsicum  or  red  peppers,  unground  and  ground;  sage  leaves,  unground  and  ground; 
and  spices  not  specifically  provided  for.  Spices,  except  mustard,  cayenne  pepper, 
and  sage  leaves  come  in  free  when  unground,  but  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  3  cents  per 
pound  when  ground. 

Mustard  flour  is  produced  by  separating  the  flour  from  the  hulls  or  bran  of  the 
different  varieties  of  mustard  seed,  a  process  similar  to  the  separation  of  wheat  flour 
from  wheat  bran.    Though  mustard  seeds  of  fair  quality  have  been  grown  for  many 

Sears  in  California,  the  crop  is  small  as  compared  with  the  foreign  grown.  Mustard 
our  is  manufactured  in  this  country  and  is  also  imported. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  practically  all,  if  not  all,  the  imported  flour, 
is  manufactured  by  one  firm  in  London,  whose  product  is  good  but  not  better  than 
that  manufactured  by  a  number  of  grinders  in  this  country.  It  has  been  on  the 
market  for  more  than  a  half  century  and  has  a  well-deserved  reputation.  It  reaches 
the  consumer  at  prices  far  in  advance  of  those  fetched  by  the  best  American  product. 
Its  buyers  are  only  those  who  are  amply  able  and  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  large 
premium  for  name  and  also,  possibly,  because  it  is  quite  English. 

Imports  of  mustard  in  1911,  were  1,360,000,  at  an  invoice  value  of  8  to  10  cents 
per  pound  greater  than  the  unit  selling  price  of  a  like  high  grade  American  product. 
The  higher  cost  in  addition  to  the  10  cents  per  pound  tariff  seems  to  be  cheerfully 
paid  by  the  consuming  buyer. 

Mustard  flour  imported  in  1911  yielded  a  revenue  of  $136,000. 
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H.  R.  No.  20182  proposed  a  reduced  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound,  thereby  reducing 
the  revenue  to  an  estimated  $69,000.  I  believe  that  the  described  duty  will  not 
increase  the  consumption  of  the  imported  product;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful 
if  a  dutv  of  20  cents  per  pound  would  materially  curtail  the  imports  and  present  sales. 
It  stands  in  a  class  by  itself. 

I  submit,  therefore,  if  it  be  wise  under  the  peculiar  trade  conditions  here  existing  to 
reduce  the  tariff  and  consequent  revenue  you  are  devising  means  of  creating.  Cer- 
tainly the  American  consumer  will  not  be  benefited,  and,  if  not  he,  then  the  only  bene- 
ficiary of  a  reduced  tariff  will  be  the  foreign  manufacturer.  Even  if  the  selling  price 
of  the  imported  product  was  reduced  4  cents  per  pound,  the  amount  of  the  reduction 
in  tariff  proposed  in  H.  R.  No.  20182,  the  selling  price  would  still  be  above  the  selling 
price  of  the  best  grades  of  the  competing  American  product,  emphasizing  the  point 
that  this  product  is,  as  a  rule,  sold  not  because  of  quality,  but  because  of  reputation. 

Please  note  that  if  this  reduction  of  revenue  of  $67,000  be  made,  it  benefits  neither 
the  American  manufacturer  nor  the  great  body  of  buyers  who  are  satisfied  with  Ameri- 
can made  products  and  that  the  only  beneficiary  will  be  the  foreign  manufacturer 
and  the  class  who  must  have  something  from  across  the  water,  ana  are  amply  able 
and  should  be  made  to  pay  for  these  trans- Atlantic  predilections;  and  also  that  the 
$67,000  reduction  in  revenue  must  be  made  up  in  some  other  direction. 

CAPSICUM. 

Capsicum  and  the  large  and  small  podded  red  peppers  are  grown  in  the  United 
States  on  a  considerable  scale  in  Louisiana  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  South  Carolina, 
where  a  crop  of  about  75.000  pounds  per  annum  is  harvested,  principally  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  small  pods  are  marketed  in  both  the 
green  and  ripe  stages. 

The  imports  of  red  pepper  in  1912  were  64,000,000  pounds.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
total  market  crop  harvested  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  over  200,000  pounds,  or 
3  per  cent  of  the  imports.  The  value  of  the  home  crop  finding  its  way  to  the  markets 
can  hardly  be  more  than  $20,000.  If  the  present  duty  of  2J  cents  per  pound  was 
first  levied  in  part  to  foster  an  agricultural  opportunity,  I  submit  if  it  seems  worth 
while  for  the  consumer  to  pay  a  duty  of  $160,000,  as  in  1912,  on  an  imported  crop  of 
64,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $600,000,  to  protect  an  industry  whose  total  value  after 
40  years  of  25  to  60  per  cent  protection  is  hardly  more  than  $20,000.  H.  R.  20182 
reduces  this  tariff  to  1  cent  per  pound.  If  this  tariff  be  imposed  because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  a  revenue,  it  is,  of  course,  defensible,  but  it  seems  ill-advised  to 
continue  the  same  duty  on  whole  and  ground  goods,  as  in  the  present  tariff. 

Under  this  head  paprika  should  be  noted  as  worthy  of  consideration. 

Paprika  is  a  large  podded  pepper  of  brilliant  red  color  used  for  flavoring  and  color- 
ing kitchen  and  food  products.  The  plant  is  commercially  grown  in  Spain  as  pimen- 
ton  or  paprika,  or  Spanish  sweet  peppers;  in  Austria-Hungary  as  paprika,  and  in 
Mexico  as  Mexican  sweet  peppere. 

The  South  Carolina  output  referred  to  is  of  the  paprika  class,  grown  from  imported 
paprika  seed,  but,  having  handled  some  45,000  pounds  of  the  crop  of  1909,  we  conclude 
that  the  type  has  reverted  possibly  on  account  of  soil  or  climate,  and  should  not  be 
classed  as  paprika,  but  as  red  pepper. 

The  seeds  and  placentae  of  paprika  have  the  hot  and  burning  properties  of  ordinary 
cayenne,  while  the  shells  have  a  more  or  lees  sweetish  and  agreeable  taste.  The  shelfe 
are  separated  from  the  seeds  by  hand  labor.  The  shell  when  ground  is  shipped  to 
this  country  and  passes  the  customs,  whether  denominated  as  pimenton,  paprika,  or 
redpepper. 

The  grinding  or  mechanical  process  is  done  in  the  cheapest  manner  possible  by 
water  power  buhr  mills;  in  Hungary  principally  by  the  farmer,  who  runs  his  mill 
by  the  current  of  the  Danube  or  other  streams,  the  mill  being  built  on  boats  anchored 
in  the  rapids,  the  miller  and  his  family  frequently  making  the  boat  their  home.  Here 
is  a  combination  of  the  cheapest  possible  installation  and  power,  supplemented  by 
poorly  paid  labor,  not  only  in  the  grinding  process,  but  in  the  hand  labor  necessary 
torjpreparing  the  paprika  pods  for  grinding. 

The  imports  of  paprika,  ground  or  unground,  are  not  segregated  by  the  customs 
reports  from  those  of  the  ground  and  unground  red  peppers  (afl  varieties  and  condi- 
tions being  subject  to  the  same  duty  of  2)  cents  per  pound).  No  safe  estimate  can 
therefore  be  made  of  their  volume  or  value. 

The  conditions  surrounding  the  paprika  trade  are  peculiar,  and  this  type  should 
be  considered  separately.  Paprika  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  color,  and  while 
a  very  poor  grade  of  paprika  may  be  ground  and  imported  the  public  is  automatically 
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protected,  since  having  comparatively  little  flavoring  its  market  value  is  based  on 
color,  which  only  a  first-class  product  from  measurably  perfect  pods  will  give.  If 
the  paprika  pod  is  damaged  from  any  cause  the  color  is  injured.  With  cayenne 
peppers  the  conditions  are  different.  The  color  is  not  particularly  a  selling  factor. 
A  first-class  ground  red  pepper  or  cayenne  may  be  of  almost  any  shade  of  yellowish 
brown,  brown,  or  red.  Indian  Nepaul  peppers,  the  most  expensive  of  the  family, 
grind  quite  yellow.  Badly  water-damaged  wormy  peppers  may  have  a  strong  char- 
acteristic cayenne  flavor  and  conform  to  the  standards  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, but  still  be  very  unwholesome  and  without  any  means  of  certain  detection 
by  physical  or  chemical  examination. 

We  recommend  that  unground  red  peppers  of  all  classes  be  made  free  and  that 
ground  be  dutiable  at  the  present  rate  of  2£  cents  per  pound.  If,  however,  it  seems 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  to  impose  a  duty  on  unground  peppers,  we 
advise  that  the  ground  be  made  dutiable  at  not  less  than  2J  cents  per  pound  in  addi- 
tion to  the  duty  levied  on  the  unground  imports. 

The  imports  of  ground  paprika  will  obviously  not  be  curtailed  if  the  present  duty 
of  2 J  cents  per  pound  be  retained,  or,  indeed,  if  it  be  made  3  cents  per  pound;  but 
the  differential  should  be  maintained  between  ground  and  unground. 

8AGE   LEAVES. 

Sage.leaves  are  cultivated  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin. 
The  quality  of  the  American  sage  is  much  better  than  the  wild  varieties  imported 
from  the  regions  bordering  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  crop  of  domestic  grown  sage  leaves 
is  not  enough  to  supply  even  a  small  part  of  the  demand  and  it  always  commands  a 
price  from  three  to  rive  times  greater  than  the  imported,  and  therefore  is  really  not  in 
competition  with  the  imported  goods  at  all. 

There  seems  no  reason  for  a  duty  on  sage  except  the  one  of  revenue. 

fl.  R.  20182  would  reduce  the  present  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  to  one-half  cent 
per  pound.  The  present  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  has  been  equivalent  to  a  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  average  import  cost  of  sage  leaves,  and  the  one-half 
cent  per  pound  proposed  will  be  equivalent  to  about  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 
From  the  nature  of  this  leaf  and  the  ease  of  detection,  there  is  little  danger  of  imports 
of  inferior  goods  in  the  ground  state  such  as  exists  with  ground  capsicums  and  nut- 
megs. A  differential  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  its  equivalent  in  a  specific  duty 
would  seem  ample  protection.  The  total  imports  in  1911  were  1,278,000  pounds, 
valued  at  $22,000,  yielding  a  revenue  of  $12,700. 

We  submit  if  a  duty  upon  this  article  in  the  unground  state  had  not  best  be  elimi- 
nated. Since  all  other  spices  are  free  in  the  unground  state,  they  are  considered  in 
brief  filed  under  the  free  list. 

On  the  general  plan  of  providing  an  ample  differential  tariff  between  ground  and 
unground  spices,  iVpresent  the  following: 

Examination  of  Exhibit  A,  in  which  the  present  specific  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound 
is  reduced  to  equivalent  ad  valorem  rates  on  spices  of  different  import  costs  shows 
that  the  tariff  of  1909,  while  admitting  most  whole  spices  free  of  duty,  protected  the 
American  importer,  grinder,  and  consumer  against  tne  importation  of  spices  ground 
abroad  much  more  effectively  than  would  the  rates  proposed  in  H.  R.  20182  since 
many  varieties  and  grades  of  whole  spices  that  would  be  denied  entry,  and  justly 
bo,  under  the  food  and  drugs  act,  on  account  of  inferior  quality,  could  not  be  rejected 
if  ground  abroad  and  imported. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  figures  of  value  can  be  given  that  will  allow  correct  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  as  to  the  relative  costs  of  grinding  goods  of  the  same  class  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States. 

If  the  manipulation  is  one  of  manual  labor,  wholly  or  in  any  large  part,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  can  be  much  more  cheaply  done  in  the  country  of  origin,  whether  Europe, 
Africa,  or  the  Far  East*  but  most  of  the  modern  processes  of  manipulation  and  grind- 
ing are  mechanical,  ana  I  believe  that  given  a  like  grade  of  raw  material  of  equal  laid- 
down  cost  at  the  mill,  the  properly  equipped  American  manufacturer  needs  no  pro- 
tection to  enable  him  to  compete  with  the  Europeans  in  any  market.  This  is  the 
result  of  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  average  competitive  mechanical  equipment 
of  European  and  American  plants  in  this  line.  In  any  event,  it  seems  to  us  impera- 
tive that  ample  differentials  be  made  between  ground  and  unground  spices  no  more 
for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  than  the  consumer. 

Low-grade,  worm-eaten,  or  damaged  ginger  root,  turmeric  root,  cloves,  nutmegs, 
mace,  cayenne  (the  capsicum  and  red-pepper  family),  and  many  other  goods  can 
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always  be  had  in  Europe  or  in  the  countries  of  origin,  which  when  ground  will  meet 
the  requirements  for  standard  laid  down  in  Circular  19,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Such  spices  were  imported  in  the  unground  state  before  the  present 
system  of  inspection  was  inaugurated,  but  are  now  denied  entry  and  properly  so. 

An  illustration  on  tariff  proposed  in  H.  R.  20182:  At  this  date  no  good  quality  grind- 
ing nutmegs  which  can  be  imported  without  question  can  be  brought  in  at  an  impart 
cost  of  less  than  13  to  14  cents  per  pound.  (Import  cost  has  fluctuated  from  10  to  15| 
cents  per  pound  within  the  last  two  years.)  Worm-eaten  nutmegs  that  would  be  in- 
fallibly denied  entry  unground,  can  be  bought  in  London  or  Holland,  or  Singa- 
pore, at  7  to  10  cents  per  pound ;  indeed,  even  as  low  as  5  cents  per  pound. 

Assuming,  to  be  liberal,  the  cost  of  grinding  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  to  be 
the  same,  we  have: 

Import  cost  of  first-class  nutmegs  to  American  grinder,  per  100  pounds $14. 00 

Duty  at  1  cent  per  pound,  as  provided  in  H.  R.  20182 1. 00 

Loss  of  weight  in  grinding  (5  per  cent  of  $14.00) 70 

Cost  of  grinding 2. 00 

Total  cost  ready  for  packing  to  the  American  grinder 17. 70 

If  the  foreign  grinder  cared  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  foist  upon  the 
American  public  a  poorer  grade  of  goods,  he  could  easily  do  so  under  rates  proposed 
in  H.  R.  20182  as  is  shown  by  the  following: 

Cost  of  inferior  nutmegs  to  foreign  grinder  per  100  pounds $8. 00 

Grinding  cost  per  100  pounds 2. 00 

Loss  in  weight  in  grinding,  5  per  cent. : 40 

Cost  ready  for  packing  and  shipping  to  the  United  States 10. 40 

American  import  duty  as  adopted  in  tariff  proposed  in  H.  R.  20182 2. 08 

Freight,  London  to  Atlantic  seaboard 20 

Cost  to  London  grinders  laid  down  in  Baltimore  (against  $17.70  cost  of 
first-class  goods  to  Americans — a  difference  of  about  5  cents  per  pound) .  12. 68 

Expressed  in  percentage,  the  English  or  Dutch  grinder  has  the  American  handi- 
capped to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  40  per  cent  ana  the  American  consumer  may  be 
buncoed  to  a  like  extent  in  quality  on  a  variety  of  spices. 

You  will  ask,  "Will  the  American  dealer,  jobber,  and  retailer  handle  the  inferior 
imported  product?"  The  answer  is  "He  won't  know  anything  about  the  difference 
in  grade  and  may  not  care."  Since  no  chemical  or  physical  examination  will  war- 
rant its  rejection,  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  imported  will  be  accepted  as  a  guaranty  of 
purity. 

You  will  doubtless  ask  also,  "If  this  can  be  done,  why  was  and  is  it  not  done  under 
the  present  tariff  act?"  Not  longer  than  two  years  ago,  almost  any  grade  of  spices 
could  be  imported  regardless  of  quality.  Inspections  are  now  made  more  rigid  and 
properly  so,  and  foreigners  have  simply  not  become  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  under  the  tariff  of  1909: 

Under  the  act  of  1909— 

These  inferior  nutmegs  will  cost  the  foreign  grinder  per  100  pounds $8. 00 

Grinding  cost 2.00 

Loss  in  weight  in  grinding,  5  per  cent , .      .40 

Cost  ready  for  packing 10. 40 

Import  duty,  act  1909,  3  cents  per  pound 3. 00 

Freight  to  Atlantic  seaboard 20 

Cost  to  foreign  grinder,  duty  paid  under  present  tariff  laid  down  in  Bal- 
timore (against  cost  of  first-class  of  $16.70  for  a  ground  product,  ground 
from  duty-free  imports  of  whole  goods) 13.60 

Exhibit  A. 

This  table  compares  costs  of  whole  and  duty-paid  spices  of  varying  shipping  costs 
per  pound  imported  under  the  present  tariff  act  of  1909  with  those  which  would 
prevail  if  the  tariffs  proposed  in  H.  R.  20182  are  adopted. 
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It  ifl  presented  since  the  study  of  conditions  that  caused  the  committee  to  adopt 
the  rates  in  H.  R.  20182  were  presumably  sufficiently  well  digested  to  cause  their 
consideration  or  adoption  in  the  proposed  act  of  1913. 
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STATEMENT  OF  E.   W.   DTTBKEE,    BEPBESENTING    AMERICAN 

SPICE  TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Dukkee.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
come  as  one  of  a  committee  representing  the  American  Spice  Trade 
Association,  the  brief  of  which  is  already  filed,  and  I  wish  to  state 
that  every  statement  contained  in  that  brief  is  absolutely  true. 

I  can,  perhaps,*  add  some  further  light  to  the  brief.  There  has 
been  an  impression  on  the  part  of  many  people  that  spices  are  a 
luxury.  They  are  absolutely  not  luxuries.  They  are  used  every  day 
in  some  form  or  other  by  practically  every  person  in  the  country. 
There  is  no  other  article  of  food,  probably,  m  the  country,  more  fre- 
quently used.  Spices  are  used  as  frequently  and  regularly  as  coffee 
and  tea,  not  in  the  same  amount  perhaps,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
some  people  do  not  use  coffee  and  some  people  do  not  use  tea,  while 
in  some  form  or  other  spices  are  used  every  day  by  everybody. 

One  of  the  uses  of  spices  is  not  to  tickle  the  palate,  but  to  render 
poorer  food  palatable.  By  reason  of  the  use  of  spices  food  which 
would  otherwise  be  tasteless,  and  probably  could  not  be  eaten  at  all, 
is  made  palatable.  In  other  words,  in  the  present  cry  for  a  reduction 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  spices  are  a  factor  which  must  be  considered 
for  producing  that  effect.  That  spices  do  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
no  one  familiar  with  them  can  doubt,  rendering  it  possible  to  use 
poorer  foods  that  otherwise  could  not  be  used.  Therefore  we  dep- 
recate a  duty  on  whole  spices  because,  in  the  first  place,  spices  are 
cheaper  in  Europe  than  here,  as  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
largest  quantity  of  the  spices  come  from  Holland  and  England,  and 
practically  all  of  the  markets  are  controlled  by  Europeans.  There 
are  no  Americans  resident  or  selling  spices  in  the  East.  The  bankers' 
credit  has  to  be  procured  there,  from  European  bankers,  and  very 
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largely  the  insurance  is  effected  there,  with  European  insurance  com- 
panies, so  that  the  whole  profit  of  the  import  trade  into  this  country 
is  through  European  sources. 

We  start  with  a  little  higher  price  with  the  whole  goods  in  this 
country  than  is  the  case  in  Europe,  and  then  the  operation  of  the 
pure-food  law  comes  in  very  prominently  in  respect  to  spices,  because 
the  condition  of  the  spices  can  be  ascertained  by  a  physical  examina- 
tion by  the  eye.  If  they  are  damaged  or  wormy  or  in  any  way 
inferior  they  are  ordered  deported,  and  they  are  deported. 

The  brief  that  we  filed  with  your  committee  contains  a  quotation 
from  Dr.  Doolittle  in  respect  to  inspection,  stating  that  even  a  chem- 
ical examination  can  not  detect,  after  the  goods  are  ground,  that  they 
were  in  a  wormy  condition.  In  other  words,  ground  goods  might  be 
ground  in  Europe  and  sent  here  if  the  same  duty  were  applied  to 
ground  spices,  and  the  condition  they  were  in  when  they  were  ground 
could  not  be  detected  here  by  even  a  chemical  examination,  whereas 
the  physical  condition  of  the  spice  is  patent  to  the  eye  when  it  arrives 
here  in  the  whole  state.  And,  furthermore,  if  they  do  arrive  in  the 
whole  state  in  an  imperfect  condition  they  are  ordered  deported. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  where  this  has  happened ;  where 
they  have  arrived  here  wormy  and  have  been  deported— deported  to 
other  countries  where  the  rules  in  respect  to  spices  are  not  so  stringent. 
In  other  words,  goods  not  legal  here*  and  because  of  that  fact  have  to 
be  deported  are  sent  to  Canada  or  to  some  countries  of  Europe  and 
there  ground  and  used.  They  may  not  be  ground  and  used  here  when 
in  an  improper  condition. 

We  contend  that  putting  a  duty  on  whole  spices  would  be  adding  to 
the  high  cost  of  living.  Everybody  knows  that  spices  are  universally 
used,  and  we  claim  absolutely  that  they  are  not  luxuries,  but  are 
necessities ;  that  is,  with  respect  to  whole  spices.  In.  respect  to  ground 
spices,  to  make  the  duty  the  same  on  whole  and  ground  would  affect 
the  labor  cost — the  cost  of  grinding  and  packing,  and  the  packages  or 
containers,  and  all  charges  that  contribute  by  way  of  labor  to  the  pro- 
duction of  spices  in  small  packages  purchased  by  the  consumer,  which 
on  an  average  adds  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  in  many  cases  a  consid- 
erably greater  amount. 

For  instance,  just  to  illustrate  the  thing:  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
package.  This  package  contains  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  spices.  It  is 
sold  by  the  manufacturers  for  36  cents  per  dozen.  Now,  the  packing 
charges,  everything  that  constitutes  labor  about  that  package,  costs 
19.82  cents.  The  material  only  costs  12.65  cents.  The  labor  and 
material  together  come  to  32.476  cents.  Deducting  that  from  the 
selling  price  makes  a  profit  of  3£  cents  per  dozen  to  the  manufacturer. 
In  other  words,  that  is  10  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  Furthermore, 
about  10.85  per  cent  of  that  10  per  cent  profit  is  freight — the  manu- 
facturers deliver  these  goods  freight  paid.  There  is  also  a  cash  dis- 
count to  anyone  who  avails  of  it  of  1 J  per  cent,  which  reduces  the 
profit  of  10  per  cent. 

I  am  trying  to  show  you  that  the  statement  made  here  to  this  com- 
mittee a  few  days  ago  tnat  the  profits  on  spices  were  from  400  per  cent 
to  1 ,000  per  cent  is  absolutely  not  true. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  What  would  that  package  you  hold  in  your  hand 
retail  for? 

Mr.  Dubkee.  This  retails  at  5  cents.  It  is  sold  by  us  as  manu- 
facturers at  3  cents.  At  3  cents  we  make  10  per  cent,  out  out  of  that 
10  per  cent  we  pay  freight,  and  anyone  who  discounts  his  bills  has  a 
right  to  a  discount  of  1^  per  cent,  which  is  deducted  from  the  gross 
profit  of  10  per  cent  we  make  on  it.  That  shows  that  certainly  we  do 
not  make  an  undue  profit.  I  have  been  in  the  spice  business  for  40 
years 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  much  of  a  pound  of  spices  are 
in  thatpackagef 

Mr.  Dubkee.  An  ounce  and  a  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  An  ounce  and  a  quarter  ? 

Mr.  Dubkee.  No;  I  beg  pardon,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  And,  as  I 
said,  the  labor  involved  m  producing  these  goods  amounts  to  19.82 
cents  and  the  material  12.65  cents,  with  a  total  for  labor  and  material 
of  32.476  cents,  while  the  selling  price  by  the  manufacturer  is  36 
cents  leaving  a  profit  of  3£  cents  per  dozen,  which  is  10  per  cent  on 
the  selling  price. 

A  statement  was  made  here  that  the  profits  on  spices  were  from 
400  per  cent  to  1,000  per  cent,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  there  has  never 
been  such  a  profit  as  that  mentioned  on  spices;  never.  My  state- 
ment can  be  corroborated  by  every  single  person  in  the  country  in  the 
grocery  trade  and  in  the  spice  trade,  no  matter  whether  importer, 
broker,  or  anybody  else.  I  can  not  imagine  a  reason  for  the  state- 
ment that  there  was  such  a  profit. 

Furthermore,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  can  not  imagine  a  reason  for  any- 
one advocating  a  duty  on  spices,  which  are  not  luxuries,  but  which  are 
necessities  of  fife,  and  a  duty  would  add  to  the  cost  of  living  by  even 
what  small  amount  was  placed  on  them. 

Again,  there  is  certainty  no  trust  in  connection  with  spices.  There 
is  absolutely  free  competition  on  these  goods.  It  is  a  necessity  of 
life.  The  profit  is  very  moderate.  For  instance,  there  is  not  a  manu- 
facturer in  the  country  that  makes  on  an  average  over  10  per  cent. 
And  I  mean  by  manufacturer  the  man  who  buys  the  whole  spices, 
puts  them  into  his  mill,  grinds  them,  and  then  packs  them  in  pack- 
ages. The  jobber  makes  a  profit,  of  course,  but  deducted  from  his 
profit  is  the  cost  of  selling  the  goods.  He  does  not  make  over  10  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  the  duty  on  ground  spice  now 
is  practically  prohibitory,  as  none  comes  in  ? 

Mr.  Dubkee.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  practically  the  case,  because  none 
comes  in. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  can  not  maintain  a  prohibitive  rate 
without  some  competition,  because  we  expect  to  write  this  bill  for 
revenue.  Would  it  be  more  advantageous  to  the  manufacturer  to  put 
the  duty  on  raw  spices  or  on  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  Durkbe.  We  want  protection  particularly  on  ground  spices 
for  two  reasons.  First,  because  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  selling  price 
is  labor.  Now,  it  is  tne  question  of  labor  that  makes  the  price  of 
spices  rather  than  the  material  itself.  Labor  is  higher  here  than  it  is 
in  Europe,  and  if  you  make  the  same  duty  on  both 
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The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  recognize  that,  but  the  question  is, 
you  now  have  a  prohibitive  rate  on  ground  spices.  We  can  reduce 
that  prohibitive  wall  by  either  reducing  the  rate  on  ground  spices  or 
by  putting  a  tax  on  unground  spices  ? 

Mr.  Dubkee.  Yes,  sir;  you  can,  but  the  argument  in  favor  of  tax- 
ing ground  spices  is  the  fact  that  labor  here  is  higher  than  abroad,  and 
the  operation  of  the  pure-food  law.  To  some  extent  the  operation  of 
the  pure-food  law  would  be  nullified,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  a  chemical  analysis  made  here  of  ground  spices  would  not  deter- 
mine the  sort  of  spices  used  for  grinding  in  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  Be  better  to  put  a  tax  on  un- 
ground spices  rather  than  reduce  the  tax  on  ground  spices ) 

Mr.  Dubkee.  I  think  there  should  be  a  difference  at  least  between 
the  duty  on  whole  and  ground  spices,  if  you  are  going  to  put  a  duty  on 
whole  spices.  I  think  the  duty  should  be  much  higher  on  ground 
than  whole  spices,  due,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  question  of  higher  labor 
cost  in  this  country,  and  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  pure-food 
law;  but  the  question  of  taxing  spices  at  all  is  a  question  of  taxing 
the  necessities  of  life,  and  I  submit  that  that  is  a  question  you  gentle- 
men want  to  consider  carefully. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

The  next  witness  on  the  calendar  is  Mr.  W.  D.  Weikel.  Is  Mr. 
Weikelpresent  ? 

Mr.  Weikel.  I  will  give  up  my  time  to  Mr.  Durkee  if  you  have  no 
objection. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Durkee,  you  may  continue  your 
remarks  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Dubkee.  We  also  make  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  use 
of  spices  is  more  important  to  the  poorer  classes  than  it  is  to  the 
better-to-do.  In  other  words2  they  have  to  do  with  poorer  food, 
perhaps,  and  the  poorer  food  is  made  palatable  by  spices.  That  is 
an  argument  that  we  urge  against  any  duty  on  spices,  but  we  urge  a 
higher  duty  on  ground  spices  than  on  whole  spices,  if  you  tax  whole 
spices  at  all.  because  of  the  simple  question  of  labor  here,  and  also 
because  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  operation  of  the  pure-food 
law,  which  would  really  be  nullified  if  you  put  the  same  rate  of  duty 
on  whole  as  on  ground  spices. 

Mr.  Petebs.  why  do  you  say  the  operation  of  the  pure-food  law 
would  be  nullified  ? 

Mr.  Dubkee.  Because  it  is  so  difficult  to  detect  the  condition  of  the 
whole  spices  after  they  are  in  a  ground  state. 

Mr.  Petebs.  Is  it  because  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  detect  adul- 
terations in  ground  spices  that  could  be  detected  in  whole  spices  ? 

Mr.  Dubkee.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Petebs.  Personally  I  would  like  to  hear  more  fully  upon  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Dubkee.  Perhaps  the  strongest  statement  I  could  make  in 
respect  to  that  would  be  to  quote  from  an  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
R.  R.  Doolittle,  now  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection,  at  Washington,  delivered  at  Mackinac  Island,  Mich., 
before  a  convention  of  State  and  national  food  and  dairy  departments) 
held  August  4  to  7,  1908. 
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Among  other  things,  DivDoolittie  said: 

I  need  only  to  mention  the  various  spices,  such  as  pepper,  nutmeg,  allspice,  cin- 
namon, and  cassia,  which  are  brought  into  this  country  in  the  whole  State.  *  *  * 
Many  of  the  members  of  this  association,  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  fixing  of  stand- 
ards for  spices  and  the  enforcement  of  laws  containing  standards  for  this  class  of  prod- 
nets,  know  that  there  have  heretofore  been  grades  m  general  commerce  and  recog- 
nized by  the  trade  that  would  not  comply  with  these  standards.  This  has  been  true 
particularly  of  the  low-grade  products,  such  as  "D"  and  "E"  Acheen  pepper,  but 
this  is  not  confined  to  pepper  alone.  The  same  appears  to  be  true  practically  of  all 
the  spices.  The  ground  nutmeg  found  on  our  market,  which,  by  the  way,  complies 
with  the  standards  most  commonly  given  for  that  article,  has  Heretofore  been  the 
product  of  so-called  "grinding  nutmegs, "  which  are  nothing  more  than  the  refuse 
from  the  grading  process,  the  worm-eaten,  moldy,  immature,  and  broken  nutmegB, 
unsalable  in  any  other  form.  Fortunately,  the  inspection  of  crude  drugs  (and  spices) 
is  provided  for  not  only  by  the  national  food  and  drugs  act,  but  also  by  a  special  act 
enforced  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  quality  and  condition  of  whole  spices  may  be  ascertained  by  inspection;  the 
quality  of  ground  spices  only  by  chemical  examination,  for  which  standards  are 
formulated. 

In  other  words,  you  can  not  analyze  the  worm-eaten,  and  all  spices 
are  sold  under  chemical  standards  and  every  spice  is  subject  to  an 
inspection,  and  it  must  comply  with  those  chemical  standards. 

Mr.  Peters.  Suppose  there  were  wormholes  in  whole  spice,  would 
they  not  be  admitted  now  ? 

Mr.  Dubkee.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Petebs.  Not  even  at  a  low  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Dubkee.  They  are  not  admitted  at  all. 

Mr.  Petebs.  Not  admitted  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Dubkee.  No.  For  instance,  some  spices  are  subject  to  attack 
by  weazels,  and  if  they  are  admitted,  before  given  a  permit  to  land 
they  must  be  picked  out — all  worm-eaten  spices  must  be  picked 
out — and  after  this  picking-out  process  thev  are  examined  again  to 
ascertain  if  the  picking  has  been  properly  done.  These  worm-eaten 
spices  are  either  destroyed  or  deported  to  countries  which  permit 
tneir  use. 

Mr.  Petebs.  Is  there  any  way  to  tell  after  spice  is  ground  whether 
it  came  from  perfect  spice  or  worm-eaten  spice  ? 

Mr.  Dubkee.  It  could  not  be  determined.  I  *have  just  quoted 
from  Dr.  Doolittle  as  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Fobdnet.  May  I  ask  tne  gentleman  a  question  ?  What  para- 
graph do  spices  come  in  under  tnat  you  are  speaking  about  ?  I  was 
not  in  when  you  began  your  argument. 

Mr.  Dubkee.  Under  schedule  G. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Yes;  but  under  what  paragraph  of  the  law?  Have 
you  reference  to  spices  for  drugs  or  edible  spices  ? 

Mr.  Dubkee.  Edible  spices. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  That  would  be  section  298.  Do  vou  say  there  are 
none  imported  on  account  of  the  high  rate  of  duty? 

Mr.  Dubkee.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  He  said  ground  spices  were  not  imported,  but 
mostly  unground  spices,  which  are  not  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  I  was  going  to  say  that  there  are  only  three  articles 
of  spices  on  which  a  duty  is  mentioned  above  3  cents  per  pound. 
Does  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  prohibit  it  from  coming  into  our 
market? 
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Mr.  Durkee.  Yes,  sir;  it  doe%  practically — ground  spices,  not 
whole  spices. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  statistics  show  9,000,000  pounds  imported  ? 

Mr.  Durkee.  Well,  there  are  red  peppers,  which  are  dutiable  at 
2}  cents  per  pound,  of  which  there  are  considerable  quantities  im- 

S or  ted;  ail  spices  generally  other  than  red  pepper,  they  are  free  of 
uty. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Hill  tells  me,  from  looking  up  the  record,  that 
ground  spices  imported  amount  to  9,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Durkee.  That   would   be  paprika.    There   may   be   a   few 
pounds.     I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  ground  spices  imported, 
except  paprika. 
Mr.  Fordney.  There  were  1,500,000  pounds  of  mustard,  1,500,000 

Sounds  of  sage,  and  6,400,000  pounds  of  pepper,  making  a  total  of 
,400,000  pounds.  Sage  is  dutiable  is  it  not,  1  cent  per  pound  1 
Pepper  is  dutiable  at  2£  cents  per  pound,  and  all  spices  not  specially 
provided  for  at  3  cents  per  pound.  Why  did  nearly  10,000,000 
pounds  of  spices  come  in  under  this  schedule  at  from  1  cent  to  3  cents 
per  pound  if  the  present  rate  is  prohibitive! 

Mr.  Durkee.  Sage  would  come  in  in  the  whole  state.  Bed  pep- 
per whole  or  ground  is  dutiable  by  2\  cents  a  pound,  and  the  principal 
Eart  of  that  which  is  imported  is  paprika.  Paprika  is  shipped 
ere  from  Hungary  or  from  Spain,  and  it  is  not  ground  here  because 
the  cost  of  grinding  would  be  so  very  great.  A  large  part  of  it  comes 
from  Budapest,  and  the  mills  there  are  on  board  boats  where  the 
current  of  the  river  drives  the  mills,  and  it  is  produced  very  cheaply. 
It  could  not  be  successfully  produced  here  to  compete  with  the  cost 
of  grinding  there  and  the  cost  of  their  labor. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Because  the  cost  of  grinding  there  is  so  much  lower 
than  our  cost  here? 

Mr.  Durkee.  Yes,  sir;  and  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hand- 
work necessary  to  prepare  same  for  grinding. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  due  to  the  difference  in  labor  cost,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Durkee.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  the  duty  is  not  sufficiently  high  now,  and 
never  was,  to  offset  the  difference  in  labor  cost,  and  therefore  the 
work  is  being  done  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Durkee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  yet  you  say  the  duty  is  so  high  on  other  things 
that  they  can  not  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Durkee.  They  can  not  come  in,  particularly  red  pepper,  which 
is  different  from  any  other  sort  of  spice. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Are  those  spices  produced  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Durkee.  No,  sir;  except  the  United  States  Government, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  nad  an  experiment  station  and  grown 
them  in  Timmonsville,  N.  C,  but  a  different  kind.    We  bought  one 

{ear's  crop,  about  20,000  pounds  but  it  had  reverted  from  the  type, 
n  other  words,  due  to  climate  or  soil  or  something  else,  instead  of 
being  as  mild  as  paprika,  it  was  as  pungent  as  the  stronger  sorts, 
and  we  had  to  sell  it  instead  of  as  paprika  as  Cayenne  pepper. 
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Mr.  Fordnet.  I  agree  with  you,  if  it  is  an  article  that  we  do  Dot 
produce  in  this  country,  the  duty  ought  to  be  low. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Durkee,  your  time  is  up. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  AMERICA*  SPICE  TBADE  ASSOCIATION. 

Hon.  O.  W.  Undkkwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Meant  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  We  very  respectfully  uree  that  in  the  present  revision  of  the  tariff  that 
both  crude  or  whole  spices  and  ground  spices  remain  as  they  now  are  in  the  existing 
tariff,  viz.,  whole  or  crude  spices  and  aromatic  seeds  used  as  condiments  free,  and  that 
ground  spices  remain  subject  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

The  only  spice  produced  in  this  country  is  red  pepper,  which  under  the  existing 
tariff  is  dutiable  by  2}  cents  per  pound  either  whole  or  ground.  All  other  spices  are 
produced  in  tropical  countries. 

Spices  are  distinctly  not  luxuries,  but  are  practically  of  universal  use. 

Tney  are  not  essential  to  life  like  air  and  water,  but  are  essential  to  good  living;  every 
day  almost  every  person,  rich  or  poor,  uses  them  in  some  form. 

Pepper,  for  instance,  is  almost  as  generally  found  on  every  table  as  salt.  Salt  is  not 
essential  to  life,  but  both  salt  and  spices  have  become  necessary  by  habit. 

While  the  volume  in  pounds  of  spices  used  is  small,  -the  use  is  universal,  and  not  con- 
fined to  class  or  condition  of  life;  in  fact,  the  poorer  the  food  the  greater  the  need  of 
seasoning  to  make  plain  food  palatable.  The  best  grades  of  goods  do  not  need  dis- 
guising or  flavoring,  or  only  in  a  lesser  degree. 

The  use  of  spices  is  certainly  greater  in  amount  among  poorer  people  than  among 
those  more  fortunate  in  purse,  and  an  increase  in  cost  would  more  directly  fall  upon 
thepoor. 

The  dissatisfaction  to  the  housewife  due  to  higher  prices  if  a  duty  is  imposed  on  whole 
spices  would  be  analogous  to  the  feeling  the  women  of  this  country  manifested  at  the 
proposed  increased  tax  on  hoisery,  gloves,  etc., -of  the  original  Payne  bill. 

Spices  are  also  preservatives,  and  are  used  as  such,  and  classified  as  among  the 
"natural  preservatives,"  viz.,  sugar,  salt,  smoke,  vinegar,  and  spices. 

Spices  are  very  generally  sold  to  the  household  in  sealed  packages: 

First.  Because  the  essential  principle  of  spices  is  volatile  and  better  and  longer 
retained  when  in  sealed  packages. 

Second.  More  sanitary  and  less  liable  to  contamination  from  surrounding  articles. 

Third.  More  certainly  pure  and  of  standard  quality  when  bearing  the  name  of  a 
reputable  manufacturer. 

In  order  to  sell  at  a  price,  say  5  cents  or  10  cents  per  package  at  which  prices  most 
packages  of  spices  are  sold,  the  price  to  the  manufacturer  is  very  close,  leaving  a  very 
small  profit  to  the  producer. 

Included  in  the  cost  of  production  is  the  container,  carton,  can,  or  bottle;  the  label, 
box  holding  the  package,  the  case  into  which  the  boxes  are  packed,  the  freight,  the 
labor  connected  with  these  operations,  and  cartage  to  the  final  distributor,  and  final 
delivery  to  the  consumer. 

These  items  constitute  roughly  50  per  cent  (in  the  cheaper  spices  even  a  higher  per- 
centage) of  the  total  cost  of  the  package.  The  contents  of  the  package  represent  in 
cost  the  value  of  the  raw  material  as  it  arrived,  the  cartage  into  factory,  cost  of  grinding, 
loss  in  weight  in  the  mill,  the  labor,  shipping  cartage  when  sold,  the  cost  of  chemical 
analysis,  and  cost  of  purifying  and  making  standara  the  raw  material,  which  in  some 
cases  never  arrives,  of  a  quality  to  grind  standard,  and  in  other  cases  only  seldom 
arrives  standard;  finally,  the  cost  of  selling  through  agents  and  salesmen.  This  last 
expense  is  greater  than  in  most  other  articles  of  food  ana  drink  because  each  particular 
sale  is  small  in  amount,  and  it  requires  many  sales  and  many  salesmen  to  aggregate 
even  a  small  volume  of  business. 

There  is  no  business  having  to  do  with  food  production  that  is  sold  at  a  closer  profit, 
due  to  the  above  facts,  and  to  keen  competition  than  the  spice  business. 

That  spices  do  not  afford  an  excessive  profit  is  very  strongly  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  now  engaged  in  the  business  nor  has  there  ever  retired  from  the  busi- 
ness, nor  was  there  ever  engaged  in  the  business,  a  man  who  became  rich  by  the 
or  sale  dealing  in  spices  since  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

There  is  no  trust  in  the  spice  trade,  neither  is  the  price  or  fluctuation  in  value  of 
spices  determined  by  any  person,  clique,  or  combination  of  persons  in  this  country. 
The  trade  in  this  country  is  distinctly  second,  or  even  third  hand;  no  American  firm 
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handling  spices  is  resident  or  a  principal  in  the  export  of  spices  from  the  producing 
countries,  none  of  which  is  an  American  colony.  On  the  contrary,  the  export  market 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  who  have  branch  houses  in  the  producing 
countries,  who  name  prices  to  the  American  buyers. 

To  impose  the  same  duty  on  both  whole  and  ground  spices  would  not  put  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  on  the  same  basis  as  his  foreign  competitor,  because  the  American 
would  pay  duty  on  the  landed  weight;  he  would  not  put  this  weight  in  his  mill  because 
of  shrinkage.  Most  spices  arrive  here  containing  more  or  less  moisture  and  we  have 
personally  lost  in  an  extreme  case  in  ginger  12  per  cent  in  30  days  by  drying  out; 
niether  would  he  get  out  of  his  mill  the  same  weignt  he  put  in.  There  is  loss  in  weight 
in  grinding ;  neither  can  he  pack  100  pounds  into  400  one-fourth  pound  packages.  There 
is  some  loss  in  putting  up,  and  he  must  give  good  net  weight;  besides  his  manufac- 
turing cost  is  greater,  by  reason  of  higher-priced  labor  in  his  own  plant  and  to  higher- 
cost  accessories,  such  as  labels,  printing,  cartons,  cans,  boxes,  and  cases,  all  higher 
by  reason  of  labor  cost. 

The  item  of  labor,  packing,  containers,  labels,  etc.,  as  stated  above,  amounts  to 
about  50  per  cent  of  his  selling  price;  in  low-priced  spices  to  even  a  higher  percentage. 

The  foreign  competitor  would  pay  no  duty  on  containers,  only  on  the  net  weight, 
which  is  subject  to  only  small  shrinkage  by  drying  out.  This  means  the  foreign 
manufacturer  would  pay  only  the  rate-per-pound  duty,  while  the  American  would 
pay  at  times  considerably  more  than  the  rate  per  pound.  The  foreign  manufacturer, 
therefore,  could  undersell  the  American  for  this  reason,  and  also  because  he  can  use 
qualities  of  spices  illegal  in  this  country  by  reason  of  conditions. 

While,  therefore,  the  American  grinder  would  be  greatly  injured  and  perhaps  put 
out  of  business,  the  American  consumer  would  pay  more  for  his  goods  by  the  amount 
of  duty  assessed  and  lose  a  great  part  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  pure-food 
law,  in  that  any  crude  spices  arriving  here  wormy  or  damaged  are  denied  entry  and 
reexported  to  countries  where  such  qualities  are  not  forbidden,  and  are  there  ground 
and  sold.  This  is  impossible  here  by  reason  of  the  enforcement  of  the  pure-food 
law.  Thus  the  foreign  manufacturer,  if  there  is  the  same  duty  on  whole  and  ground 
spices,  can  not  only  manufacture  more  cheaply  by  reason  of  cheaper  labor,  but  as 
well  because  he  can  use  cheaper  materials.  These  two  factors  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  American  manufacturer  to  compete  unless  protected  by  a  duty  on  ground 
spices  and  by  buying  his  crude  or  whole  spices  free  of  duty. 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement  we  quote  from  an  address  of  Dr.  R.  R.  Doolittle 
now  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Food  ana  Drug  Inspection  at  Washington,  delivered 
at  Mackinac  Island,  Mich.,  before  a  convention  of  State  and  national  food  and  dairy 
departments,  held  August  4  to  7, 1908: 

.There  are,  however,  a  very  great  number  of  natural  products,  some  of  which  are 
produced  in  this  country  and  more,  perhaps,  which  are  imported  from  abroad,  that 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  food  and  drug  law,  and  the  sale  of  which  should  be 
so  carefully  looked  after  by  the  various  officials  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  these 
laws  as  are  the  manufactured  products. 

"*  *  *  I  need  only  to  mention  the  various  spices,  such  as  pepper,  nutmeg, 
allspice,  cinnamon,  and  cassia,  which  are  brought  into  this  country  in  the  whole 
state  *  *  *.  Many  of  the  members  of  this  association,  who  have  had  to  do  with 
the  fixing  of  standards  for  spices  and  the  enforcement  of  laws  containing  standards  for 
this  class  of  products,  know  that  there  has  heretofore  been  grades  in  general  commerce 
and  recognized  by  the  trade  that  would  not  comply  with  these  standards.  This  has 
been  true  particularly  of  the  low-grade  products,  such  as  "D"  and  "E"  acheen 
pepper,  but  this  is  not  confined  to  pepper  alone.  The  same  appears  to  be  true  of 
practically  all  the  spices.  The  ground  nutmeg  found  in  our  market,  which,  by  the 
way,  complies  with  the  standards  most  commonly  given  for  that  article,  has  heretofore 
been  the  product  of  so-called  "  grinding  nutmegs,  which  are  nothing  more  than  the 
refuse  from  the  grading  process,  the  worm-eaten,  moldy,  immature,  and  broken 
nutmegs,  unsalable  in  any  other  form.  Fortunately,  the  inspection  of  crude  drugs 
(and  spices)  is  provided  for  not  only  by  the  national  food  and  drugs  act,  but  also  by 
a  special  act  enforced  by  the  Treasury  Department." 

The  quality  and  condition  of  whole  spices  may  be  ascertained  by  inspection,  the 
quality  of  ground  spices  only  by  chemical  examination  for  which  standards  are 
formulated. 

But  chemical  standards  can  not  determine  if  the  goods  were  wormy,  or  damaged 
before  grinding.  To  fix  the  same  duty  on  whole  and  ground  spices  would  be  a  blow 
at  the  higher  prices  paid  for  similar  work  in  this  country,  and  deliberately  to  permit 
the  importation  of  goods  illegal  and  adulterated  in  the  meaning  of  the  pure-food  law. 
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A  duty  on  whole  spices  would  greatly  injure  or  destroy  a  growing  export  trade  in 
whole  and  manufactured  spices.  The  exports  of  spices  ending  June  30, 1912,  were  as 
follows: 

Value. 

Spices,  free  of  duty,  2,363,852  pounds $282, 452 

Spices,  dutiable,  45,978  pounds 4, 440 

The  importations  of  ground  or  prepared  mustard,  which  is  under  the  D ingle y  tariff 
and  under  the  present  tariff  dutiable  at  10  cents  per  pound,  were  for  the  year  ending 
January  30,  1911, 1,360,080  pounds— $355,561. 

In  order  to  compete  in  quality  the  American  manufacturers  must  use  imported 
seed,  which  is  better  than  American  seed,  besides  which  American  mustard  seed  is  a 
diminishing  crop,  practically  only  coming  from  the  Lompoc  district  in  California,  a 
limited  area,  where  other  crops  of  greater  yield  frequently  prove  more  profitable. 

Mustard  seed  is  free  under  the  Dingley  bill  and  the  present  tariff,  and  we  strongly 
urge  that  mustard  seed  be  retained  in  the  free  list,  and  that  the  present  duty  of  10 
cents  per  pound  be  maintained  on  ground  or  manufactured  mustard,  which,  as  shown, 
has  had  an  average  increased  importation  at  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

To  summarize:  To  fix  the  duty  on  whole  spices  and  ground  spices  at  the  same  rate 
of  duty  per  pound  would  greatly  injure,  perhaps  destroy,  American  spice  grinders, 
because  the  foreign  competitors,  for  the  reason  that  manufacturing  costs  are  cheaper 
abroad,  could  sell  cheaper  than  the  American  manufacturer  could  produce  them. 
The  consumer  would  not  be  benefited,  because  he  would  be  likely  to  get  the  cheapest 
goods  that  would  comply  with  the  chemical  standard  of  the  pure-food  regulations. 

Finally,  the  protection  afforded  by  the  rigid  inspection  of  crude  spices  when  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  would  be  absolutely  nullified  if  ground  spices  come  into 
this  country  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  whole  or  crude  spices,  for  the  reason,  as  stated 
above,  that  the  chemical  examination  of  ground  spices  would  fail  to  indicate  the  con- 
dition of  the  crude  spices  from  which  they  were  ground.  / 

For  the  above  reasons  we  very  respectfully  and  very  strongly  urge  that  the  present 
tariff  rates  of  3  cents  per  pound,  on  ground  spices  and  10  cents  per  pound  on  ground 
mustard  be  maintained  and  that  all  spices,  crude  and  not  advanced  in  value,  mustard 
seeds,  and  aromatic  seeds  used  for  condiments  be  free  of  duty. 
Very  respectfully, 

Smith,  Lighty,  Hillman  Go. 

Briefs  identical  with  the  above,  signed  by  D.  A.  Shaw  &  Co.,  New 
York  City,  and  the  American  Coffee  Co.,  were  also  filed  with  the 
committee. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  B.  T.  FRENCH  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  IT.  Y. 

The  R.  T.  French  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
TTie  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  writer  understands  from  the  newspapers  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  again  considering  placing  a  duty  upon  mustard  seed  and  upon  spices,  and 
I  desire  to  enter  my  protest  against  such  action. 

In  the  case  of  mustard  seed:  There  is  practically  none  raised  in  this  country,  on 
account  of  the  climatic  conditions  and  on  account  of  being  unable  to  cultivate  it. 
Th9  very  great  majority  of  mustard  seed  used  comes  from  abroad;  it  is  manufactured 
by  American  labor  in  American  factories  into  mustaid  flour,  and  a  very  large  and 
growing  business  has  been  created. 

This  mustard  must  compete  with  mustard  that  is  made  in  England  and  other  places, 
where  the  seed  is  free  and  is  grown,  in  many  instances,  on  farms  belonging  to  the 
factories,  and  is  manufactured  into  flour  by  English  labor,  working  under  the  local 
pay  and  conditions. 

The  manufacture  of  mustard  is  rapidly  assuming  considerable  proportions  in  this 
country  under  present  favoring  conditions  and  a  considerable  export  business  has 
been  built  up,  which  would  be  entirely  destroyed  in  case  a  duty  were  placed  upon 
the  crude  material.    We  sincerely  hope  that  this  duty  will  not  be  considered. 

The  writer  can  not  believe  that  a  duty  upon  spices  is  seriously  considered.  The 
amount  of  revenue  that  would  be  derived  by  taxing  this  article  would  be  exceedingly 
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small.  The  particular  result  of  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  would  be  to  place  the  business 
of  importing  spices  in  the  hands  of  the  speculators  or  importers,  who  are,  by  the  by, 
unanimously  in  favor  of  a  tariff  and  who  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  that  rec- 
ommended the  Payne  bill  made  use  of  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  New  York 
and  other  papers  in  order  to  influence  the  matter  in  their  favor.  The  man  who  comes 
directly  in  contact  with  the  consumer  is  universally  against  the  imposition  of  a  duty. 

A  wrong  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  spices  are  luxuries;  they  unquestionably 
were  once,  when  pepper  was  worth  $10  per  pound,  but  spices  to-day  are  not  luxuries 
but  are  necessities  and  are  consumed  by  the  poor  man,  or  the  man  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, in  much  greater  proportion  than  they  are  by  the  wealthy. 

In  the  olden  times,  in  this  section  of  the  country  anyway,  the  average  woman  knew 
nothing  in  regard  to  preparing  a  meal  for  her  men  excepting  roast  meats  or  fried  meats; 
among  the  middle  class  it  was  roast  beef  or  porterhouse  steak;  that  was  all.  A  man 
told  me  recently  that  his  wife  knew  nothing  excepting  to  roast  beef  and  to  broil 
porterhouse  steak,  and  he  really  couldn't  afford  either. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Grange  meetings,  civic  centers,  cooking  schools,  maga- 
zines, women's  journals,  etc.,  and  the  influx  of  a  large  and  wise  foreign  population 
in  some  districts,  the  general  use  of  spices  has  become  known  more  and  more  and 
to-day  the  woman  of  economy,  or  the  woman  of  moderate  meansl  will  select  the 
coarser  cuts  of  meat,  many  times  the  very  coarsest  and  cheapest,  cook  it  until  it  is 
tender, and  by  the  use  of  spices  and  savories  of  one  kind  or  another,  makes  it  palat- 
able and  not  only  palatable,  but  many  times  delicious. 

The  use  of  spices  is  one  of  the  methods  that  are  used  to  help  decrease  the  actual 
cost  of  living  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  crime  to  impose  an  additional 
tax  upon  the  pocketbook  of  the  poor,  or  of  the  middle  class,  upon  an  article  that 
they  are  using  manifestly  for  this  purpose  and  in  greater  quantities  every  year. 

The  fact  of  this  is  proven  by  the  growth  of  the  use  of  certain  condiments;  for  instance, 
the  milder  forms  of  red  pepper;  districts  that  never  heard  of  it  20  years  ago,  absorb  it 
by  the  ton,  and  this  not  alone  in  the  foreign  communities,  but  very  largely  among 
the  native  people.  I  am  speaking  for  the  sections  with  which  I  am  familiar  and  what 
is  true  of  this  is  true  of  all  spices. 

An  additional  tax  upon  spices  would  afford  the  Government  but  a  comparatively 
trifling  increased  income  and  would  decidedly  be  a  tax  upon  the  "breakfast  table,'' 
upon  the  "dinner  pail,"  and  would  increase  the  cost  of  living,  which  I  understand 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  cut  down. 

There  is  no  Italian  who  goes  and  buys  his  2  cents'  worth  of  ham  sausage  which  isn't 
made  palatable  by  the  use  of  spices.  There  are  none  of  the  cheaper  articles  of  meat 
foods  that  are  offered — sausages  in  all  varieties,  Hamburg  steaks,  etc. — that  are  not 
made  palatable  and  possible  by  the  use  of  spices. 

The  sale  of  spices,  from  force  of  custom  and  as  a  result  of  the  pure-food  laws,  has 
grown  to  a  point  where  a  package  of  spices  is  sold  for  a  piece  of  money.  They  are 
almost  invariably  5-cent  packages  and  10-cent  packages. 

The  stringent  requirements  of  the  pure-food  laws  makes  the  use  of  packages  nec- 
essary to  prevent  contamination,  ana  the  manufacturer  has  to  give  a  considerable 
down-weight  to  provide  against  any  possible  shrinkage  and  loss  of  weight. 

The  goods  are  required  to  be  inspected,  analyzed,  and  a  complete  record  kept  of 
them .  The  better  grades  of  spices,  packed  in  the  cheapest  form,  are  packed  in  paste- 
board cartons,  lined  with  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  airproof  bag,  carefully  analyzed, 
weighed,  and  packed  in  packages. 

Tne  margin  to  the  manufacturer  after  the  grinding  loss  and  packing  is  exceedingly 
small.  In  order  to  have  a  margin  on  such  an  article  as  pepper,  it  has  to  be  handled 
in  enormous  quantities  and  packed  in  enormous  quantities. 

This  concern  is  only  one  or  many  in  the  spice  business.  We  have  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  labels  and  cartons  for  spices,  etc.,  all  of  them  marked  with  the  quantity 
that  they  are  supposed  to  contain,  to  sell  for  5-cent  and  for  10-cent  packages,  and 
they  are  the  packages  that  the  housewife  of  the  United  States  expects  to  get  for  that 
amount  of  money.  An  increase  of  duty  would  increase  the  price  or  decrease  the 
quantity,  and  we  are  quite  sure  it  would  be  heard  from  with  a  most  respectable  protest 
trom  all  quarters  of  the  land. 

The  cartons,  labels,  etc.,  that  the  various  manufacturers  have  on  hand  there  would 
be  practically  no  recourse  for;  they  would  be  destroyed.  The  manufacturer  is  forced 
in  many  States  to  place  the  weights  on  his  labels  and  packages,  and  the  average  man- 
ufacturer desires  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  desires  of  the  officers  of  the  food  control, 
knowing  that  eventually  they  will  be  made  law;  and  as  it  seems  to  be  the  desire  of  the 
officers  of  the  food  control  to  have  the  manufacturer  place  the  weights  on  his  labels 
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tnd  cartons,  it  is  usually  done,  and  if  the  Government  destroys  these  labels  and  cartons 
we  believe  it  would  destroy  hundreds  oi  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  property,  and 
for  what  purpose? 

I  am  anxious  to  have  you  read  my  letter  and  for  that  reason  do  not  desire  to  go  to  any 
great  length,  but  I  want  to  say  that  in  the  chili  kitchens,  which  have  been  established 
throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  the  West,  where  chili  con  came  is  sold,  the 
cheapest  cuts  of  beef  are  used,  cooked  until  tender,  and  highly  spiced. 

The  cheaper  restaurants  are  selling  goulash,  and  I  am  very  nappy  to  say  that  the 
average  woman  who  has  come  to  this  country  in  comparative  ignorance  is  learning 
to  use  the  cheaper  meats  and  make  them  appetizing  and  attractive  by  the  use  of  the 
cheap  condiments  which  can  be  obtained. 

Should  the  committee  desire  any  information  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  them, 
I  shall  be  glad  indeed  to  have  them  call  upon  me,  and  I  beg  to  close  by  entering  my 
most  emphatic  protest  against  a  tax  being  imposed  upon  the  crude  material  of  mus- 
tard or  upon  the  crude  material  of  spices,  because  it  would  absolutely  destroy  a 
growing  export  business  on  mustard  ana  it  would  interfere  with  what  has  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  minor  industries  here  and  which  has  considerable  possibilities,  and  it 
would  be  a  tax  upon  the  tables  of  the  people  who  are  earnestly  working  and  seeking 
to  decrease  the  present  cost  of  their  table  and  of  liviog. 

The  meats,  sausages,  deviled  hams,  etc.,  that  are  exported  by  the  manufacturing 
houses  of  this  country  are  made  palatable  and  appetizing  by  the  use  of  spices.  Cheap 
spices  have  assisted  in  building  a  very  large  business  upon  these  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, and  it  is  very  possible  that  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  these  materials  would 
interfere  very  considerably  with  the  export  business  on  these  lines. 

From  every  standpoint  a  change  in  tne  present  conditions  would  appear  to  be  ob- 
jectionable and  a  damage  to  many  interests  as  well  as  to  the  consumer,  and  the  benefit 
to  be  obtained  from  a  duty  would  be  exceedingly  small. 

In  confirmation  of  what  I  have  already  written,  and  in  addition  to  what  the  maga- 
zines, cooking  schools,  etc.,  are  doing,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  publications 
issued  by  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department,  intended  to  assist  in  the  econo- 
mies of  the  household.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  375  entitled,  "  The  Care  of  Food  in  the 
Home."  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  34,  entitled,  "Meat  Composition  and  Cooking." 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  142,  entitled  "  The  Principles  of  Nutrition  and  Nutritive  Value 
of  Food. "  In  addition  to  this,  No.  391,  entitled  u  The  Economical  Use  of  Meats  in  the 
House." 

These  are  all  advocating  the  use  of  the  cheaper  cuts  and  No.  391,  by  the  means  of 
recipes,  showB  how  by  the  use  of  condiments,  spices,  etc.,  these  savory  and  economical 
dishes  of  meats  can  be  prepared. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  increased  use  of  spices  and  condiments  tends  to 
decrease  the  cost  of  the  poor  man's  table,  all  tending  toward  the  betterment  and  a 
lower  cost  of  living.  Is  it  wise,  now  that  these  ways  have  been  found,  to  place  a  tax 
upon  them  and  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  an  article  that  is  helping  him 
in  the  path  to  economy? 

"very  respectfully,  yours,  Geo.  J.  Fbbnch,  President. 

P.  S. — Under  the  existing  conditions  we  have  built  quite  a  considerable  export 
business  upon  ground  spices  into  Canada,  and  that  against  a  preferential  duty  in  favor. 
of  Great  Britain.  Of  course,  any  duty  upon  the  crude  material  would  ruin  this  busi- 
ness; would  wipe  it  off  the  map. 

PBOTESTS  AGAINST  ADDITIONAL  TAXES  ON  SPICES. 

Dayton,  Omo,  January  14, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sir:  We  respectfully  inclose  herein  copy  of  brief  prepared  by  the  American 
Spice  Trade  Association,  protesting  against  the  changing  of  method  of  tariff  on  whole 
and  ground  spices.  At  present  whole  spices  are  free,  while  ground  spices  have  a  duty 
of  3  cents  per  pound  levied  on  same. 

We  believe  it  would  be  opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  American  consumer  if  addi- 
tional taxes  were  placed  on  spices,  and  we  know  it  would  operate  to  the  disadvantage 
of  every  manufacturer,  jobber,  and  retail  grocer  if  more  levies  were  made  on  these 
items  ox  daily  need,  whereas  the  amount  of  revenue  produced  would  be  negligible. 

Sincerely  hoping  you  can  consistently  oppose  this  proposition  and  assuring  you  we 
will  greatly  appreciate  any  effort  you  make  m  this  direction,  we  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

Canbt,  Ach  &  Canbt  Co. 
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A.  H.  Perfect  db  Co., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  January  tS,  1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Mean*  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Underwood:  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  addition  of  a  3 
cents  per  pound  duty  on  spices.  We  believe  it  is  simply  the  addition  of  duty  on 
the  necessities  of  life,  which  in,  as  we  understand  it,  one  of  the  things  we  want  to  get 
away  from  and  add  it  on  things  that  are  luxuries.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  enters 
into  the  home  life  of  every  family  in  the  land,  and  it  is  considered  one  of  the  actual 
necessities,  as  much  as  any  other  food,  and  we  believe  inplace  of  adding  it  onto  this 
necessity  that  it  should  be  added  onto  something  else.  We  do  not  see  any  difference 
between  leaving  it  on  those  things  which  already  bear  a  duty  than  it  is  to  add  it  onto 
something  that  hasn't  been  bearing  a  duty  which  is  as  much  a  necessity  of  life  as  the 
items  that  are  in  contemplation,  and  we  would  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  see  that  it  is 
not  put  on. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  H.  Perfect  A  Co., 

By  A.  H.  Perfect. 

STATEMENT  BY  CHAS.  E.  ABMSTRONG,  HEW  YORK,  W.  Y. 

New  York,  January  14, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  a  clique  of  operators  or  gamblers 
are  advocating  a  duty  on  whole  spices  for  their  own  selfish  motives  by  fostering  an 
advance  in  price  in  order  to  put  up  prices,  sell  out,  and  make  a  large  profit  for  them- 
selves. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  am  writing  you  in  order  to  ascertain  if  such  atrocities  and  mode 
of  legislation  can  be  brought  about  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  operators  and  gamblers, 
whereas  the  public  and  general  trade  at  large  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  duty 
whatsoever,  and  in  lieu  of  such  facte,  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  calling  upon  your  good 
self  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  likelihood  or  possibility  of  such  a  deal  going  through  in 
its  present  form  relative  to  spices.  You  can  see  by  the  head  lines  of  this  letter  that  I 
am  engaged  in  the  importation  of  these  articles,  and  doing  almost  exclusively  the 
export  Dusiness. 

In  the  event  of  such  a  tariff  this  branch  of  the  business  will  be  drawn  to  other  coun- 
tries, namely,  England  and  Germany,  presumably  Liverpool,  London,  Hamburg, 
Bremen  ^  ana  Holland,  which  figure  largely  in  the  spice  trade,  and  not  being  ham- 
pered with  any  imposition  of  duties,  they  can  supply  these  commodities  in  whatever 
size  package  or  style  that  is  required  or  wanted  for  the  export  trade. 

Of  course,  you  can  readily  understand  that  spices  not  being  a  commodity  that  are 
sold  in  large  quantities,  the  orders  are  invariably  for  sma'l  or  broken  package  lota, 
whereas  if  this  duty  is  imposed  these  articles  of  spices  can  only  be  exported  from  New 
York  in  the  original  packages  that  they  are  imported  from  the  country  of  origin. 
Therefore,  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  see  how  the  export  trade  will  be  affected, 
practically  drawing  the  business  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  foreign  countries.  As 
the  percentage  of  profits  on  spices  without  duty  is  so  small  that  in  the  event  of  a  duty 
being  imposed  they  can  only  be  withdrawn  for  export  "in  bond,11  and  as  the  expense 
of  such  an  operation  is  great2  it  would  kill  the  business. 

At  present  it  is  less  expensive  to  bring  the  goods  into  my  private  warehouse  and  dis- 
tribute from  there,  as  these  goods  arrive  from  several  countries  on  different  steamship 
lines,  and  must  be  repacked  and  taken  to  the  various  piers  in  the  city.  In  the  event  of  a 
tariff  I  would  be  compelled  to  place  them  in  the  nearest  bonded  warehouse,  and  the 
expense  of  accumulating  these  different  articles  to  make  a  shipment  would  be  so  enor- 
mous that  it  would  eat  up  all  the  profits  and  kill  the  business.  If  the  prices  were  in- 
creased to  a  higher  level  of  valuation  it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  the  competition 
of  the  foreign  countries. 

I  write  you  at  length  so  you  can  readily  understand  my  position,  and  should  it  be 
in  your  power  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  me  in  this  matter  and  bring  any  opposition 
to  Sear  it  would  certain  y  be  of  great  service  to  me. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kindly  efforts  and  attention  in  this  matter,  I 
remain,  dear  sir, 

Yours,  very  truly  Ohas.  E.  Armstrong. 
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STATEMENT  BECrABDIffG  RETAIL  PBICES  OF  SPICES. 

The  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 

or  the  United  States, 

Cleveland,  January  11, 1913. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Meant  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  notice  that  at  the  hearing  before  your  committee  a  few  days 
ago  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Gibson  of  New  York  appeared  for  and  argued  a  duty  on  spices, 
placing  them  in  the  catalogue  of  luxuries.  Spices  is  something  which  enters  into  the 
living  of  almost  every  person  in  the  United  States.  I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Underwood, 
that  you  will  consider  our  position  in  the  matter.  We  have  done  all  in  our  power  to 
promote  pure  food  laws  and  to  put  the  law  into  execution. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  note  that  the  gentleman  said  that  grocers  charge  the 
consumer  from  four  to  ten  times  what  they  cost.  This  statement  is  not  true.  I  do 
not  hesitate  as  representative  of  the  retail  grocers  and  one  who  has  spent  90  years  behind 
a  counter  to  deny  this  statement.  I  do  not  know  why  spices  have  been  placed  in  the 
chemical  schedule.  There  is  nothing  that  enters  into  the  house  as  a  tame  necessity 
as  do  spices.    They  can  not  in  any  way  that  I  can  think  of  be  termed  luxuries. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  employed  in  the  grinding  of  spices  in  this  country  at 
much  better  wages  than  those  paid  in  foreign  countries  and  the  spices  that  are  ground 
here  conform  to  the  national  pure  food  law,  while  it  is  a  question  whether  damaged  or 
wormy  spices  if  ground  and  shipped  here  could  be  detected. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  case  the  proposed  duty  is  imposed  that  it  would  naturally 
raise  the  price  of  many  articles  in  which  spices  play  a  very  prominent  part. 

Hoping  that  I  have  not  imposed  on  you  in  presenting  this  statement  in  behalf  of  the 
merchants  I  represent,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

John  A.  Green,  Secretary. 

LETTERS  OF  THE  STBOHXEYEB  *  ABPB  CO.,  HEW  YOBK,  B.  T. 

New  York,  November  tO,  1912. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  addition  to  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  inclosed  letter,  we  beg  to  call  your 
attention  also  to  another  article  of  which  quite  large  auantities  are  imported.  Spanish 
pimientoe  or  Spanish  red  peppers  in  cans.  Under  the  present  tariff  they  pay  an  an 
valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent,  and  there  is  continuous  trouble  as  to  the  exact  value  of 
these  goods,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  trade  conditions  prevailing  in  Spain.  These 
peppers  are  vegetables  the  same  as  peas  and  beans  and  mushrooms,  which  are  all  paying 
a  specific  duty  of  2  J  cents  per  pound  gross,  and  we  strongly  recommend  to  change  the 
duty  on  those  peppers  from  an  ad  valorem  to  a  specific  duty,  probably  the  same  as  on 
beans  and  peas  in  cans. 

We  also  beg  to  say  that  we  do  not  recommend  a  lower  duty  than  these  goods  pay  at 
present,  because  they  are  used  by  the  wealthy  class  only  and  can  very  well  afford  to 
pay  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  kind  consideration,  we  remain,  dear  sir,  most  respect- 
fully, yours, 

Strohmeyer  &  Arpb  Co., 
G.  Porges,  Secretary. 


New  York,  November  to,  19 It. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  As  the  revision  of  the  tariff  will  be  under  your  control  and  supervision,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  pointing  out  a  few  inconsistencies  in  the  present  tariff  which  we  beg  you 
may  kindly  take  under  consideration.    We  do  not  ask  for  a  lower  tax,  but  merely  for 
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revision  of  the  tariff  on  a  few  of  our  lines,  so  as  to  save  a  lot  of  trouble  to  the  importing 
merchants  and  to  the  officials  who  have  charge  of  the  collection  of  the  taxes.  So  for 
instance — 

Beans  under  the  present  tariff  pay  a  specific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per 
pound.  Under  the  neading  of  "Beans"  belongs  a  certain  kind  of  beans  imported 
from  Italy  and  called  lupini,  and  the  tariff  especially  provides  for  a  duty  of  20  per  cent 
on  lupini. 

Another  article  which  belongs  under  the  heading  of  "beans "  or  "peas "  is  an  article 
imported  principally  from  Germany  and  called — 

Lentils.  The  present  tariff  provides  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  for  lentils.  Prices  for 
both  lupini  as  well  as  for  lentils  vary  daily,  and  very  often  several  times  daily,  and 
under  the  old  tariff  there  has  been  continual  litigation  and  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  these  goods,  which  are  handled  on  'change  where  prices  vary 
according  to  supply  and  demand.  We  would  respectfully  ask  that  both  lupini  as  well 
as  lentils  be  put  either  under  the  heading  of  "beans"  or  "peast"  as  you  may  see  fit, 
and  that  a  specific  duty  the  same  as  on  beans  or  peas  may  be  applied  to  these  articles. 

Another  instance  where  ad  valorem  duties  create  a  lot  of  trouble  and  inconvenience 
to  both  importers  and  the  appraisers  are,  for  instance: 

Tomatoes,  as  well  as  artichokes,  caponata,  and  several  other  vegetables,  which 
are  imported  principally  from  Italy  and  Spain.  Canned  pear  and  beans  pay,  under 
the  present  tariff,  a  specific  duty  of  2}  cents  per  pound,  the  weight  of  the  cans  included, 
while  the  duty  on  tomatoes  and  tomato  sauce,  etc.,  under  the  present  tariff  is  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Beans  and  peas,  as  well  as  tomatoes  and  tomato  sauce,  are  vegeta- 
bles. The  prices  in  the  primary  markets  for  these  goods  vary  very  often  daily,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  almost  impodsibility  to  get  the  vaiue  absolutely  correct.  Doing 
away  with  these  ad  valorem  duties  on  these  articles  and  putting  them  under  the 
heading  of  specific  duties,  no  matter  which,  would  be  a  blessing  for  both  importers 
and  appraisers. 

Another  article  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  unjustly  taxed,  is: 

Sardines  in  oil  in  tins:  Under  the  present  tariff  a  tin  of  sardines  containing  leas 
than  7}  cubic  inches  pays  a  duty  of  $1.50  per  case  of  100  tins.  There  are  lots  of  tins 
imported  which  contain  only  about  3)  cubic  inches,  and  no  special  provision  made 
for  this  size  of  tin  a  duty  of  $1.60  is  assessed,  the  same  as  on  the  larger  tins.  Just 
those  small  tins  are  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  poor  of  this  country.  They  buy 
them  for  luncheon  purposes.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  made  in  this  country  that 
can  compete  with  these  small  tins,  because  this  country  does  not  produce  the  same 
kind  of  nan. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  only  just  to  apply  a  lower  rate  of  duty  to  those  small 
tins,  at  least  a  duty  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  cubic  inches  which  the  tin  may 
hold. 

These  are  small  matters  which,  probably  do  not  amount  to  much;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  trust  that  you  will  consider  that  they  deserve  your  kind  attention. 

The  writer  of  this,  our  Mr.  Gustave  Porges,  shall  be  very  pleased,  indeed,  to  give 
you  Buch  information  at  you  may  desire  on  the  above-mentioned  articles  and  any 
other  article  in  our  particular  line.  Our  firm  has  been  for  a  great  many  years  one 
of  the  largest  importers  of  preserved  foods  from  European  countries. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  consideration,  we  beg  to  remain,  dear  sir, 
most  respectfully,  yours, 

Strohmeykr  &  Aepe  Co., 
6.  Porges,  Secretary. 

EXCESSIVE  TABIFF  OH  MUSTARD. 

New  York,  December  24, 191t. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  proposed  tariff  revision,  we  would  respectfully  call  your 
attention  to  an  item  in  the  agricultural  list,  namely,  mustard,  on  which  we  consider 
thepresent  tariff  excessive,  same  being  10  cents  per  pound. 

We  import  quite  some  mustard  from  France  in  small  crocks,  the  French  value  of 
which  is  $1 .50  per  case  of  two  dozen  crocks.  Theoret  weight  of  the  mustard  contained 
in  the  two  dozen  crocks  is  equivalent  to  about  4)  pounds,  making  the  duty  45  cents, 
or  almost  one-third. 
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It  seems  to  up  that  a  tariff  of,  say,  about  5  cents  per  pound  would  be  much  more 
equitable,  especially  as  this  article  does  not  compete  with  any  of  our  American 
products. 

Of  course,  we  know  this  is  a  very  small  item,  but,  nevertheless,  we  would  certainly 
appreciate  if  the  committee  saw  fit  to  make  a  reduction. 

Extending  to  you  our  thanks  for  anything  which  may  be  done  in  the  matter,  we 
remain, 

Respectfully,  yours,  N  bum  an  &  Schwibrs  Go.  (Inc.), 

J.  N  bum  an,  President, 


PARAGRAPH  299. 

Vinegar,  seven  and  one-half  cents  per  proof  gallon.  The  standard  proof 
for  vinegar  shall  be  taken  to  be  that  strength  which  requires  thirty-nve  grains 
of  bicarbonate  of  potash  to  neutralize  one  ounce  troy  of  vinegar. 

This  concludes  the  hearing  on  Schedule  G. 


Schedule  H. 
SPIRITS,  WINES,  AND  OTHER  BEVERAGES, 
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Schedule  H.— SPIRITS,  WINES,  AND  OTHER 

BEVERAGES. 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wednesday  f  January  15,  1918. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present  with  the  chairman :  Messrs.  Harrison,  Shacklef ord,  Kitchin, 
James,  Kainey,  Dixon,  Hull,  Hammond,  Palmer,  Ansberry,  Payne, 
Dalzell,  Hill,  Needham,  and  Fordney. 

The  Chaieman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order* 

TESTIMONY  OF  FRANCIS  E.  HAMILTON,  32  BROADWAY,  NEW 
YORK  CITY,  COUNSEL  FOB  THE  WINE  ft  SPIRIT  TRADERS' 
SOCIETY  OF  THE  TJBTTED  STATES. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  appear  here  to  ask  that  Schedule  H  be  modified 
and  that  my  remarks  are  contained  in  this  brief  far  better  than  I  can 
express  them  to  the  committee.  Unless  we  can  show  the  committee 
that  we  can  gain  more  revenue  by  a  reduced  rate,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  more  that  we  can  say  or  try  to  say. 

Brief  of  the  Wine  &  Spirit  Traders'  Society  of  the  United 

States. 

Schedule   H,  paragraphs   300-312J,  inclusive,  wines,  liquors,  ales, 

stouts,  etc. 

New  York,  January  IB,  19 IS. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.'C. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  petitioners,  the  Wine  &  Spirit  Traders'  Society 
of  the  United  States,  comprising  the  large  majority  of  all  importers 
of  wines,  spirits,  cordials,  liaueurs,  ales,  mineral  waters,  ana  other 
beverages  covered  by  Schedule  H?  of  the  tariff  act,  do  most  respect- 
hilly  request  the  following  modifications  and  reductions  of  tariff 
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rates  as  now  imposed,  and  submit  the  following  brief  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

Respectfully, 

The  Wine  &  Spirit  Traders'  Society 

of  the  United  States. 

By  its  council:  F.  G.  Herman  Fayen,  of  Chas.  F.  Schmidt 
&  Peters  (Inc.),  president j  Henry  E.  Gourd,  of  Henry 
E.  Gourd,  first  vice  president;  Irving  K.  Taylor,  of 
W.  A.  Taylor  &  Co.,  second  vice  president;  Maurice 
La  Montague,  of  E.  La  Montagne  s  Sons,  treasurer; 
Horace  I.  Bowne,  of  Looser  Bros.  &  Gilmore,  secre- 
tary; Lucien  Antoine,  of  Williams  &  Humbert: 
Hemy  A.  Batjer,  of  Batjer  &  Co.;  Arthur  J.  Billin,  of 
Jas.  Buchanan  &  Co.;  Cesare  Conti,  of  Cesare  Conti; 
Eugene  J.  Cantin,  of  Luyties  Bros.;  William  J. 
Da  vies,  of  John  Dewar  &  Sons  (Ltd.) ;  H.  P.  Eschwege, 
of  Francis  Draz  &  Co.;  L.  de  W.  Hollub.  of  Thos. 
McMullen  &  Co.;  George  D.  F.  Leith,  of  Wm.  G. 
Moehring  &  Co. :  Grosvenor  Nicholas,  of  G.  S.  Nicholas 
&  Co.;  Frederick  Renken,  of  The  Mumm  Champagne 
&  Importation  Co.;  Alex.  D.  Shaw,  of  Alex.  D.  Shaw 
&  Co.;  C.  H.  Simonds,  of  F.  O.  de  Luze  &  Co.;  David 
R.  Ward,  of  Bass  &  Co.;  Alfons  Wile,  of  Julius  Wile, 
Sons  &  Co. 

Francis  E.  Hamilton, 
General  Counsel,  82  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Schedule  H.— Paragraph*  $00  to  Sltt  inclusive,  proposed  tariff. 

Paragraph  300.  Brandy  and  other  spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grain  or 
other  material,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  $1.75  per  proof  gallon. 

ARGUMENT  UPON  PARAGRAPH  900. 

The  official  figures  are  here  given  showing  the  value  of  importations  under  this  j>*ra~ 
graph  and  the  amount  of  duty  paid  from  1900  to  1912,  inclusive.  The  year  1909  is  not 
included  in  the  calculation,  since  that  being  the  year  of  the  tariff  change  the  importa- 
tions were  abnormal  prior  to  August  1. 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1600 
1001 
1903 
1008 
1904 
1905 
1906 


Value. 


$2,771,321 
3,211,085 
3,523,934 

8,940,34ft 
4,323,990 
4,564,035 
5,229,194 


Ordinary 
duty. 


$3,726,849 
4,186,461 
4,670,827 
5,164,398 
5,676,888 
6,737,208 
6,555,668 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Value. 


$6,503,392 
6,249,470 

7,237,841 
6,114,226 
6,230,554 


Ordinary 
duty. 


$7,917,114 
7,686,984 

9,115,898 
9,093,027 
8,942,120 


'  »  New  tariff  went  into  effect. 


From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  there  was  a  steady  annual  increase  in  the  value 
of  imports  from  $2,771,321  in  1900  to  $6,249,470  in  1908,  and  upon  examination  it  will 
be  found  that  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year  this  increase  was  from  6  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent  annually,  averaging  over  12  per  cent;  while  at  the  same  time  tne  amount 
of  auty  paid  increased  from  $3,726,849  in  1900  to  $7,686,984  in  1908,  being  an  annual 
increase  ranging  from  10  per  cent  to  21  per  cent,  averaging  about  14  per  cent. 

Omitting  the  year  1909  for  the  reason  given  above,  an  examination  of  the  figures  for 
the  years  1910-11-12  shows  that  the  importations  have  decreased  annually  from 
$7,227,841  in  1910  to  $6,230,564  in  1912,  being  a  loss  of  about  14  per  cent;  and  at  the 
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same  time  the  amount  of  duty  paid  has  fallen  from  $9,115,898  to  $8,942,120,  being  a 
Iobb  of  about  2  per  cent. 

It  must  also  be  noted  thatVhile  the  loss  of  duty  in  1911  as  against  1910  was  only 
122,871.  the  loss  in  1912  as  against  1911  was  $160,907,  or  seven  times  as  great.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  increased  tariff  rate  as  against  imports  from  Italy,  Portugal, 
and  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands  did  not  take  effect  until  August  7,  1910,  and  conse- 
quently abnormal  imports  of  brandies  and  gins  under  the  low  tariff  continued  well 
into  the  fiscal  year  of  1910,  largely  increasing  the  duty  returns  for  that  year.  The  only 
correct  comparison  lies  between  1911  and  1912.  Upon  the  same  ratio  the  Iosb  in  1913 
is  against  1912  would  be  almost  $1,000,000. 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  increased  tariff  rate.  Foreign  spirits  compelled  to  pay 
an  import  duty  of  $2.60  oer  proof  gallon  as  at  present  can  no  longer  compete  with 
domestic  spirits  paying  an  internal-revenue  tax  of  $1.10  per  proof  gallon,  and  as  a  result 
the  importation  of  these  goods  must,  as  a  business  necessity,  decline  from  year  to  year 
untO  it  ceases. 

With  the  natural  normal  increase  of  population  there  should  be  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  importation  and  consumption  of  imported  wines  and  liquors.  Instead  of 
increasing  as  a  result  of  the  increased  population,  the  importations  have  actually 
decreased. 

If  the  rate  under  the  former  tariff  act  is  reestablished,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  revenue  to  the  Government  will  in  the  future  continue  slowly  to  increase 
is  it  did  during  the  years  1900  to  1908. 

Pah.  301.  No  change  suggested. 

Par.  302.  No  change  suggested. 

Pab.  303.  Cordials,  liqueurs,  arrack,  Kirschwasser,  ratafia,  and  other  spirituous 
beverages  or  bitters  of  all  kinds  containing  spirits,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  section,  $1.75  per  proof  gallon. 

ABGUHBNT  UPON  PARAGRAPH  303. 

This  rate  of  duty  should  agree  with  the  rate  requested  for  paragraph  300,  and  the 
same  argument  applies. 

Par.  304.  No  change  suggested. 

Par.  305.  No  change  suggested. 

Par.  306.  Champagne  ana  all  other  sparkling  wines,  in  bottles  containing  each  not 
more  than  1  quart  ana  more  than  1  pint,  $6  per  dozen;  containing  not  more  than  1  pint 
each  and  more  than  one-half  pint,  $3  per  dozen;  containing  one-naif  pint  each  or  less, 
$1.50  per  dozen;  in  bottles  or  other  vessels  containing  more  than  1  quart  each,  in  addi- 
tion to  $6  per  dozen  bottles  on  the  quantity  in  excess  of  1  quart,  at  the  rate  of  $1.90  per 
gallon;  but  no  separate  or  additional  duty  shall  be  levied  upon  the  bottles. 

ARGUMENT  ON  PARAGRAPH  306. 

The  following  figures  are  given  as  showing  the  importations  of  champagne  and  other 
sparkling  wines  from  1906  to  and  including  1911,  taken  from  the  tables  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  statistics: 


Year. 


1900 
1907 
1908 

1909 
1910 

1911 


Oases. 

Value. 

416,394 
419,403 
366,009 

$6,127,062 
6,228,281 
6,221,070 

436,628 
391,003 

6,863,785 
6,302,377 

218,496 

3,666,824 

Duty  rate. 


$8 

88 

88  on  French  champagnes  to  Jan.  31, 
1908;  86  from  Feb.  1, 1908,  to  Jane  30, 
1908,  approximately. 

16 

$6  on  French  champagnes  to  Oct  31, 
1909;  $9.60  from  Nov.  1, 1909,  to  Jane 
30. 1910,  approximately 


Amount  of 
duty. 


$3,323,152 
8,365,224 


2,606,674 
2,619,768 


3,284,426 
2,097,652 


It  appears  that  from  1906  to  1909,  inclusive,  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  importations  of  champagnes  and  other  sparlding  wines  excepting 
in  the  year  1908,  when  the  business  conditions  were  unfavorable. 

The  duty  on  French  champagnes  and  other  sparkling  wines  was  advanced  to  $9.60 
on  November  1, 1909,  and  as  a  consequence  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  importa- 
tions of  wines  prior  to  that  date  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  lower  duties  pre- 
vailing up  to  that  period.    This  accounts  for  the  large  amounts  of  duty  collected  in 
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1910.  There  followed  a  heavy  falling  off  in  the  importations  after  November  1 .  The 
year  1911,  during  which  the  present  rate  of  duty,  19.60  per  case,  prevailed  during  its 
entirety,  offers  tne  only  fair  basis  of  comparison,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
quantity  imported  in  that  year  was  only  about  half  as  large  as  the  importations  of  1906, 
1907,  and  1909,  and  40  to  45  per  cent  less  than  the  importations  of  1908  and  1910(  with 
a  heavily  reduced  amount  of  duty  collected,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the 
duty  rate. 

Under  ordinary  and  normal  conditions  the  importations  of  champagne  and  other 
sparkling  wines  have  shown  a  steady  increase  from  year  to  year,  but  under  the  present 
rate  of  $9.60  per  case,  the  importations  have  fallen  off  heavily,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  present  duty  is  so  high  as  not  only  to  prevent  the  natural  increase  which  should  be 
expected  under  normal  conditions,  but  to  actually  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  mftTimnm  yield  to  the  Government  can  unquestionably  be  secured  by  a 
rate  of  $6  per  case. 

Par.  307.  Still  wines,  including  ginger  wine  or  ginger  cordials,  vermouth,  and  rice 
wine  or  sake,  and  similar  beverages  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  in  casks 
or  packages  other  than  bottles  or  jimjb,  35  cents  per  gallon .  In  bottles  or  jugs,  per  case 
of  1  dozen  bottles  or  jugs,  containing  each  not  more  than  1  quart  and  more  than 
1  pint,  or  24  bottles  or  jugB  containing  each  not  more  than  1  pint,  $1.25  per  case; 
and  any  excess  beyond  these  quantities  found  in  such  bottles  or  jugs  shall  be  subject 
to  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  pint  or  fractional  part  thereof,  but  no  separate  or  additional 
duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  bottles  or  jugs:  Provided,  That  any  wines,  ginger  cor- 
dial, vermouth,  rice  wine  or  sake  or  any  similar  beverages  imported  containing  more 
than  24  per  centum  of  alcohol  shall  be  classed  as  spirits  and  pay  duty  accordingly. 
The  percentage  of  alcohol  in  wines  and  fruit  juices  snail  be  determined  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  by  regulation  prescribe:  Provided  also. 
That  an  allowance  of  5  per  centum  be  made  upon  all  champagnes  and  other  sparkling 
wines,  and  upon  still  wines,  vermouths,  liquors,  cordials,  distilled  spirits,  malt  liquors, 
ginger  ales,  and  all  other  beverages  imported  in  bottles  or  jugs. 

ARGUMENT  UPON  PARAGRAPH  907. 

The  importation  of  still  wines,  vermouth,  and  similar  beverages,  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  in  importations  of  other  lines  of  merchandise,  and  with  the  increase 
of  population,  because  of  the  excessive  duties  which  are  charged  thereon  under  the 
present  tariff.  From  1900  to  1908  there  was  an  increase  of  importations  of  almost  70 
per  cent.  From  1910  to  1912  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  in  the  value  of  impor- 
tations of  more  than  10  per  cent.  A  duty  of  45  cents  per  gallon  on  wines  containing:  14 
per  cent  or  less  of  alcohol,  and  of  60  cents  per  gallon  on  wines  containing  in  excess  o?  14 
per  cent  of  alcohol,  is  so  largely  in  excess  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  wines  in  tnis  country  and  abroad  that  the  foreign  wines  are  heavily  handi- 
capped. In  fact  there  are  but  few  wines  produced  in  tnis  country  which  can  ade- 
quately take  the  place  of  certain  foreign  wines.  A  uniform  duty  of  35c.  per  gallon 
on  wines  in  bulk  would  represent  at  least  four  times  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction between  the  foreign  and  American  wines,  and  is  therefore  fully  adequate  to 
protect  the  American  wine  industry,  quite  aside  from  the  heavy  freights  which  the 
foreign  wines  are  subject  to  from  the  interior  to  the  foreign  shipping  port,  and  from 
there  across  the  ocean.  The  same  argument  applies  to  wines,  vermouths,  and  similar 
beverages  imported  in  cases.  The  present  rate  of  $1.85  per  case  is  excessive  and  the 
rate  of  $1.25  as  proposed,  would  adequately  protect  the  American  industry. 

In  comparing  the  quantity  of  wines  imported,  and  the  duties  collected  therefrom 
in  the  last  10  or  12  years,  the  same  arguments  respecting  the  importations  during 
the  year  1911  apply  as  have  been  referred  to  in  the  argument  under  paragraph  300  with 
respect  to  importations  from  Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy. 

It  is  also  desired  that  the  portion  of  this  paragraph  which  prescribes  that  wines, 
cordials,  brandy,  and  other  spirituous  liquors  including  bitters  of  all  kinds,  and  bay 
rum  or  bay  water,  imported  in  bottles  or  jugs,  shall  be  packed  in  packages  containing 
not  less  than  1  dozen  bottles  or  jugs  in  each  package,  or  duty  shall  be  paid  as  if  such 
package  contained  at  least  1  dozen  bottles  or  jugs—shall  be  eliminated.  It  is  some- 
times very  inconvenient  to  pack  12  bottles  in  a  case.  Frequently  samples  are  sent 
over,  1  or  2,  or  any  small  number  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  packed  in  the  case,  and 
there  is  no  just  reason  why  the  duty  on  12  bottles  should  be  assessed  on  1  or  2  or  any 
other  number  of  bottles  less  than  12. 

Paragraph  No.  307  of  the  present  tariff  act  contains  the  following: 

"Provided further,  That  there  shall  be  no  constructive  or  other  allowance  for  break- 
age, leakage  or  damage  on  wines,  liquors,  cordials,  or  distilled  spirits." 

This  provision  causes  great  hardship  to  the  importer.  Its  effect  is  to  require  the 
payment  of  duty  on  wines,  liquors,  etc.,  when  imported  in  casks  or  other  receptacle! 
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other  than  bottles  or  jugs,  on  the  bans  of  the  quantity  actually  shipped  from  a  foreign 
country,  no  matter  what  portion  of  the  contents  may  have  escaped  through  breakage, 
leakage,  or  damage  during  the  course  of  the  voyage,  or  at  any  other  time  subsequent 
to  their  shipment  and  prior  to  the  moment  after  their  arrival  when  they  are  gauged  by 
the  United  States  gauger  for  the  assessment  of  duty.  The  Treasury  regulations  have 
provided  for  an  allowance  of  2}  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  a  cask  for  normal  wantage, 
due  to  evaporation  or  absorption,  but  any  quantity  that  may  be  missing  from  a  cask 
in  excess  of  the  2\  per  cent  of  its  capacity  is  dutiable  as  though  the  mi«ing  quantity 
itself  had  actually  arrived.  Relief  from  the  payment  of  duty  is  granted  only  when 
the  cask  arrives  absolutely  empty,  mat  being  considered  a  nonimportation,  but  if 
u  much  as  a  half  gallon  remains  in  the  cask,  duty  must  be  paid  on  the  entire  quantity 
which  was  originally  shipped,  leas  only  the  2j  per  cent  allowance  for  normal  outage. 
It  frequently  occurs  that  through  breakage,  leakage,  or  other  damage,  a  20  gallon  cask 
■bows  a  wantage  of  S  gallons  or  more.  Taking  a  cask  of  Holland  gin  as  an  example, 
the  duty  on  a  20  gallon  cask,  if  it  showed  a  normal  wantage  of  one-half  gallon,  would 
be  on  191  gallons  at  $2.60  per  proof  gallon,  equal  to  $50.70.  If  this  cask,  however, 
through  breakage,  leakage  or  other  damage,  arrived  here  showing  a  wantage  of  S 
gallons,  the  duty  would  nevertheless,  be  figured  under  the  present  tariff  on  a  basis 
of  20  gallons,  lees  2J  per  cent  normal  outage,  net  19J  gallons,  making  $50.70,  whereas 
the  importer  receives  only  15  gallons,  and  loses  in  the  transaction  not  only  the  4} 
gallons  of  excessive  wantage,  but  also  the  duty  on  4)  gallons  at  (2.60,  equal  to  $11.70. 
To  cite  another  example,  a  20  gallon  cask  may  arrive,  as  has  often  happened,  with  say 
only  1  gallon  remaining  in  it,  the  balance  having  escaped  through  breakage,  leakage 
or  other  damage.  In  such  an  instance  the  duty  under  the  present  tariff  would  like- 
win  be  fhrured  on  a  basis  of  20  gallons  less  21  per  cent  normal  outage,  net  IB]  gallons, 
making  $50.70,  whereas  19  gallons  are  absolutely  lost  and  only  1  received,  and  the 
importer  loses  in  this  transaction  not  only  the  19  gallons  which  have  escaped,  but 
also  the  duty  on  18)  gallons  at  $2.60  per  gallon,  equal  to  $48.10.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  therefore,  how  unfairly,  unjustly,  and  inequitably  this  provision  of  paragraph 
No.  307  operates.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  bo  far  as  it  has  been  possible 
to  ascertain  the  facts,  which  exacts  a  duty  on  merchandise  which  has  not  arrived, 
and  relief  from  this  unjust  provision  is  respectfully  requested  by  striking  out  that 
section  of  paragraph  No.  307  which  reads: 

"Provided further.  That  there  shall  be  no  constructive  or  other  allowance  for  break- 
age, leakage,  or  damage  on  wines,  liquors,  cordials,  or  distilled  spirits  "  ; 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Provided further,  That  on  wines,  liquors,  cordials,  distilled  spirits  and  similar  bev- 
eragee  imported  in  casks  or  packages  other  than  bottles  or  jugs,  the  duty  when  paid 
at  the  time  of  arrival  shall  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  content)  of  the  cask 
or  package  at  the  time  of  arrival,  and  when  withdrawn  from  bond  at  a  subsequent 
date,  the  duty  shall  he  assessed  on  the  actual  contents  of  the  cask  or  package  at  the 
lime  of  such  withdrawal." 

Fas.  308.  Ale,  porter,  stout,  and  beer,  in  bottles  or  jugs,  40  cents  per  gallon,  but  no 
separate  or  additional  duty  shall  be  assessed  on  the  bottles  or  jugs;  otherwise  than  in 
bottles  or  jugs,  20  cents  per  gallon;  and  a  3  per  cent  outage  allowance  shall  be  made 
on  all  ale,  porter,  stout,  and  beer,  imported  in  casks  or  packages  other  than  bottles 
or  jugs,  based  upon  the  gauger's  return,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Court  of  Appeals,  May,  1912.    (Treasury  Decision  No.  32576.) 

ARGlTMKWf   ON    FAftAQHAPH   SOI. 

A  careful  investigation  of  import  figures  under  this  paragraph  shows  the  following: 
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Here  again  is  to  be  noted  a  steady  advance  both  in  imports  and  amount  of  duty  paid 
from  1902  np  to  1908.  The  rate  of  this  advance  'was  approximately  15  per  cent  per 
year. 

The  duty  on  this  product  was  increased  in  1909.  Since  1910  there  has  been  a  steady 
decrease  in  importations  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  revenue. 

With  the  normal  increase  in  population  there  should  have  been  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  importation  and  consumption  of  these  beverages.  Instead  of  this  we 
have  an  actual  decrease  and  the  importations  in  1912  are  actually  lower  with  the 
exception  of  1909  than  in  any  year  since  1906. 

In  connection  with  these  products  we  submit  the  official  figures  taken  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  Statistics  Bureau  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1911,  showing  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  and  Europe  outside  of  Great  Britain,  of 
barley,  hops,  and  staves. 

Exports  of  barley,  hops,  and  staves,  1906-1911,  inclusive* 


Exports. 


Barley  to  Great  Britain 

Europe    outeide    of    Great 
Britain 

Hops  to  Great  Britain 

Europe    outside    of    Great 
Britain 

Staves  to  Great  Britain , 

Europe    outside    of    Great 
Britain 


1906 


Btukdt. 
8,720,424 

8,016,603 

Pounds. 

11,947,616 

4.859 
Number. 
9,986,990 

36,242,790 


1907 


Bushels. 
6,832,840 

787,451 
Pound*. 
15,664,696 

29.455 
Number. 
6,867,388 

34,670,330 


1908 


Bushels. 
8,330,048 

55,024 
Pounds. 
21,748,206 

Number. 
7,737,576 

40,738,307 


1909 


Bushels. 
5,354,181 

207,754 
Pound*. 
9,219,002 


Number. 
8,103,456 

34,643,112 


1910 


Bushels. 
3,782,127 

179,999 

Pound*. 
9,529,661 

20.474 
Number. 
8,377,456 

30,902,181 


1911 


7,762,745 

343,596 
Pound*. 
11,781,909 

9,788 
Number. 
10,205,968 

30,512,819 


There  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  as  to  hops.  They  enter  solely  into  the  produc- 
tion of  malt  liquors  and  it  will  be  observed  that  Great  Britain  takes  all  but  an  infinitesi- 
mal portion  of  the  exports  of  this  product  from  the  United  States.  For  the  past  six 
years  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  hops  grown  in  this  country  have 
been  exported  to  Great  Britain. 

Barley  again  is  almost  solely  exported  to  Great  Britain,  and  while  some  portion 
doubtless  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  Scotch  and  Irish  whiskies,  yet  a  large  pro- 
portion is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  British  ales  and  stouts,  which  in  turn  are 
exported  to  this  country. 

Staves  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  containers  not  only  for  malt  and  spirituous 
liquors  in  bulk,  but  also  for  containers  in  which  bottled  goods  are  packed. 

These  facts  apply  to  every  country  of  Europe  which  uses  these  raw  products  to  send 
their  wines  either  in  bulk  or  bottle  to  this  country.  We.  therefore,  submit  that  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  rates  imposed  under  paragraph  308  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff 
Act,  as  suggested  in  the  tentative  form  of  paragraph  308  hereinbefore  set  forth,  would 
redound  largely  to  the  benefit  of  the  farming  and  lumber  interests  of  this  country, 
which,  if  these  malt  liquor  importations  continue  to  decrease  still  further,  must  suffer 
by  reason  of  the  natural  reduction  in  the  quantities  of  their  products  which  they  axe 
able  to  sell  abroad. 

Fab.  309.  Malt  extract,  fluid,  in  casks,  20  cents  per  gallon;  in  bottles  or  jugs,  40 
cents  per  gallon;  solid  or  condensed,  45  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  310.  Cherry  juice  and  prune  juice,  or  prune  wine,  and  other  fruit  juices,  and 
fruit  sirups,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  containing  no  alcohol,  or  not 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  alcohol,  25  cents  per  gallon;  if  containing  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  alcohol,  25  cents  per  gallon;  and  in  addition  thereto  $1.50  per  proof 
gallon  on  the  alcohol  contained  therein. 

ARGUMENT  UPON  PARAGRAPH  810. 

Fruit  juices  are  not  produced  to  any  extent  in  this  country.  There  is  a  demand 
for  the  genuine  fruit  juices  and  fruit  syrups  which  can  not  be  met  by  the  American 
productions,  and  these  articles  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  a  much  lower  rate  than  the 
70  cents  per  gallon  that  is  at  present  levied  on  them.  The  limitation  of  18  per  cent 
alcohol  now  in  effect  on  fruit  juices  to  entitle  them  to  the  specified  rate  is  also  too 
low.  Fruit  juices,  particularly  when  they  are  new,  have  a  tendency  to  ferment 
The  only  method  by  which  this  can  be  prevented  is  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  or 
some  artificial  preservative.  The  artificial  preservatives  are  not  desirable,  nor,  for 
that  matter,  permissible,  but  a  fruit  juice  containing  less  than  20  per  cent  of  alcohol 
is  very  apt  to  ferment  in  the  cask,  resulting  in  leakage,  if  not  entire  loss,  of  the  contents 
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of  the  cask.  Twenty  per  cent  of  alcohol  is  a  safe  margin  which  will  permit  the 
importation  of  fruit  juices  without  danger  of  fermentation,  and  the  rate  of  duty  to 
be  fixed  upon  fruit  juices  and  fruit  syrups  should,  therefore,  provide  for  such  goods 
containing  20  per  cent  of  alcohol  or  less,  with  an  additional  rate  of  duty  as  usual  for 
the  excess  over  20  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

Pah.  311.  No  change  suggested. 

Par.  812.  All  mineral  waters  and  all  imitations  of  natural  mineral  waters,  and  all 
artificial  waters  in  green  or  colored  bottles,  or  in  jugs,  if  containing  more  than  a  pint 
and  not  more  than  a  quart,  20  cents  per  dozen;  if  containing  more  than  a  half  pint 
and  not  more  than  a  pint,  15  cents  per  dozen;  if  containing  not  more  than  a  half  pint, 
10  cents  per  dozen.  In  each  of  the  foregoing  cases  no  separate  or  additional  duty 
shall  be  levied  on  the  bottles  or  jugs. 

If  imported  otherwise  than  in  green  or  colored  glass  bottles  or  jugs,  or  in  such  bottles 
or  jugs  containing  more  than  a  quart,  8  cents  per  gallon. 

SCHEDULE  H,  PARAGRAPH  812*. 

No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  not  holding  a  United  States  liquor  license  shall  be 
permitted  to  import  wines,  spirits,  or  alcohol.  No  importation  of  wines,  spirits,  or 
alcohol  shall  be  made  in  quantities  lees  than  three  cases  of  full  bottles  or  five  gallons 
in  bulk.  Bottling  in  bond  under  proper  Government  supervision  of  wines,  or  spirits 
for  exportation  only,  with  reasonable  allowance  for  lees  and  loss,  may  be  allowed 
under  suitable  regulations  to  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  and  issue  official  stamps  which 
may  be  purchased  and  affixed  abroad  covering  the  cap  of  every  bottle  of  wine,  Ver- 
mouth or  spirits  intended  for  importation  into  this  country,  and  certifying  as  to  maker, 
age,  name,  and  quality  or  strength  of  the  contents  in  general  form  or  manner,  similar 
to  the  stamp  affixed  to  bottled  in  bond  spirits,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
herebv  directed  to  formulate  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  control  the  sale 
and  use  of  the  said  stamps  by  the  proper  parties  only  upon  imported  wines  and  spirits, 
the  same  to  be  without  expense  to  the  Government.  Imported  wines,  spirits,  ales, 
and  beers  may  be  sold  in  bond  to  foreign  vessels  for  consumption  upon  the  high  seas 
only. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  IBISH  INDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEW 
YOBK  CITY,  H.  Y.,  EELATIVE  TO  THE  REDUCTION  OF 
DUTY  OH  WINES,  SPIRITS,  GINS,  ALES,  AND  PORTER. 

New  York  Crnr,  January  30, 1913. 

The  COMMTTTEB  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  Irish  Industrial  Association  of  New  York  City,  a  commercial 
body  of  American  citizens,  representing  an  important  interest  as  importers  and  dealers 
in  foreign  and  domestic  wines,  spirits,  gins,  afes,  porter,  etc.,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  respectfully  submits  to  the  consideration  of  this  honorable  committee  for 
adoption  the  recommendation  respecting  duties  on  said  articles  coming  under  Sche'd- 
ule  H  (paragraphs  300,  302,  303,  304,  308,  and  309). 

The  consumers  of  the  aforesaid  articles  include  citizens  of  the  whole  United  States, 
and  therefore  the  freight  charges  which  must  be  paid  to  transport  such  merchandise 
after  it  is  laid  down  in  New  York  City  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  assessing 
a  duty  on  such  imported  articles. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  such  articles  when  taken  moderately  perform  the  functions 
of  medicines  and  tonics,  and  that  the  additional  increase  of  duty  imposed  upon  them 
and  the  additional  and  burdensome  Treasury  regulations  which  add  to  the  cost  f .  o.  b. 
port  of  New  York  has  put  the  same  beyond  the  reach  of  the  laboring  class  of  American 
people,  and  it  does  not  seem  just  to  deprive  them  of  a  necessity  by  the  means  of  a 
niflh  tariff  which  substantially  prohibits  their  importation. 

The  duty  on  brandy  and  other  spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grain  or  other 
materials,  not  specially  provided  for  in  the  act  of  1897  was  $2.25  per  proof  gallon; 
act  of  1909,  $2.60  per  proof  gallon. 

Duty  on  compounds  or  preparations  of  which  distilled  spirits  are  a  component 
part  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for:  Act  of  1897,  $2.25  per  proof  gallon; 
act  of  1909,  $2.60  per  proof  gallon. 

Duty  on  cordials,  liqueurs,  arrack,  absinthe,  kirschwasser,  ratafia,  and  other  spirit- 
uous beverages  or  bitters  containing  spirits,  and  not  specially  provided  for:  Act  of 
1897,  $2.25  per  proof  gallon;  act  of  1909,  $2.60  per  proof  gallon. 
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Duty  on  ale,  porter,  and  beer  in  bottles  or  in  jugB:  Act  of  1897,  40  cents  per  gallon; 
act  of  1909, 45  cents  per  gallon.  In  other  coverings:  Act  of  1897, 20  cents  per  gallon; 
act  of  1909,  23  cents  per  gallon. 

Duty  on  stout  in  bottles  or  jugs:  Act  of  1909, 45  cents  per  gallon.  In  other  coverings: 
23  cents  per  gallon. 

Duty  on  malt  extract  (fluid)  in  bottles  or  jugs:  Act  of  1897, *40  cents  ner  gallon; 
act  of  1909,  45  cents  per  gallon.  In  casks:  Act  of  1897,  20  cents  per  gallon;  act  of 
1909, 23  cents  per  gallon.  Solid  or  condensed:  Act  of  1897,  40  per  cent;  act  of  1909, 
45  per  cent. 

We  submit  to  this  honorable  committee  that  the  above  duties  are  excessive  and 
prohibitory  and  tend  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  same,  thus  depriving  the  im- 
porters and  consumers  of  a  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  life  and  business  and 
the  United  States  Treasury  of  the  custom  duties. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Irish  Industrial  Association  of  New  York, 
By  J.  M.  Sullivan, 
Emuo  Yasblli, 
H.  Winship  Wheatley, 

Attorney*. 
PARAGRAPH  800. 

Brandy  and  other  spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grain  or  other 
materials,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  two  dollars  and 
sixty  cents  per  proof  gallon. 

BRANDY. 

BRIEF  OF  SIB  ROBERT  BUBVETT  &  C0.9  DISTILLERY, 

HEW  YORK,  ff.  Y. 

New  York. 
The  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Permit  us  to  refer  to  a  brief  submitted  to  you  by  the  Wine  &  Spirit  Traders'  Soci- 
ety, Francis  E.  Hamilton,  counsel. 

The  brief  has  to  do  with  Schedule  H  of  the  tariff  act. 

Our  object  is  to  engage  your  attention  particularly  to  the  argument  contained  in 
this  brief  on  paragraph  300,  Schedule  H. 

We  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration: 

(1)  That  the  decrease  in  imported  brandies  and  other  spirits  from  1910  to  1912  is 
a  healthy  condition,  arguing  protection  for  American  manufactured  spirits. 

(2)  That  to  the  12.60  duty  now  assessed  upon  imported  spirits  is  due  the  fact  that 
although  imports  decreased  14  per  cent  from  1910  to  1912,  the  United  States  revenue 
on  .these  same  imports  decreased  only  2  per  cent. 

(3)  That  should  the  importation  of  brandies  and  other  imported  spirits  decrease 
in  1913  to  such  an  extent  as  to  decrease  the  duty  on  same  by  $1,000,000,  the  increase 
in  American-made  spirits  paying  $1.10  internal-revenue  tax  would  more  than  offset 
the  deficit. 

(4)  That  the  intent  of  the  tariff  must  be  to  protect  American  industries  as  well  as 
to  provide  revenue;  that  imported  brandies  and  spirits  are  luxuries;  that  luxuries 
must  bear  a  high  tariff;  that  as  good,  if  not  better,  brandies  and  spirits  are  now  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  States  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 

(5)  That  foreign  spirits  must  not  be  permitted  to  compete  with  American-made 
spirits  by  a  reduction  in  tariff. 

(6)  That  when  on  account  of  the  tariff  the  importation  of  foreign  spirits  declines 
from  year  to  year  until  it  ceases,  the  American  people  will  have  been  well  served 
by  their  tariff  and  brought  about  a  reversal  of  conditions,  viz:  (a)  Recognition  of 
American-made  spirits  as  best.    (6)  An  export  business  in  American-made  spirits. 

(7)  That  the  reason  for  the  decrease  in  imported  spirits  does  not  lie  in  the  increased 
tariff  rate,  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  the  American  people  recognize  the  quality  of 
their  home  product. 

(8)  That  no  matter  how  high  the  tariff  on  imported  spirits,  with  the  quality  recog- 
nized as  better,  the  consumption  would  increase;  that  imported  spirits  are  luxuries, 
and  if  desired  by  the  public  would  continue  to  increase  in  consumption. 

(9)  That  statistics  will  show  that  with  the  normal  increase  in  population  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  consumption  of  wines  ana  liquors,  but  which 
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increase  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  American-made  wines  and  liquors  rather  than  the 
imported. 

(lift  That  if  the  rate  under  the  former  tariff  is  reestablished  there  is  grave  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  revenue  to  the  Government  will  in  the  future  continue  to  increase. 

(11;  That  in  the  future  the  importation  of  wines  and  liquors  will  continue  to  de- 
crease and,  consequently,  the  returns  in  duty  decrease;  that  the  future  will  show  a 
great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  American-made  wines  and  liquors  and  a  conse- 
quent increase  in  internal  revenue. 

(12)  That  the  maintaining  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  imported  spirits  means 
the  continued  growth  in  the  consumption  of  American-made  wines  and  liquors  and, 
therefore,  a  factor  in  decreasing  the  "high  cost  of  living,"  or  (as  sometimes  defined) 
"the  cost  of  high  life." 

(13)  That  this  firm  is  itself  a  positive  example  of  the  recognition  by  the  American 
consumer  and  his  leaning  toward  American-made  wines  and  liquors,  as  is  evident 
from  the  following: 

In  the  fall  of  1910  we  started  to  manufacture  in  New  York  the  same  gin  that  had 
up  to  that  time  been  made  only  in  London  and  had  been  imported  to  the  United 
States  from  London  only,  for  60  or  70  years. 

As  a  result  of  our  maintaining  the  same  quality  when  made  in  New  York  as  when 
made  in  London,  the  sale  of  this  gin  in  the  first  12  months  increased  over  KK)  per  cent, 
in  the  second  12  months  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  and  is  still  increasing  and  growing 
in  favor  with  the  American  public. 

Of  course,  when  we  started  manufacturing  our  gin  in  New  York  we  saved  the  duty 
now  assessed  on  imported  spirits  and  therefore  showed  the  consumer  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  to  him  on  gin  of  the  same  identical  quality  he  had  been  purchasing  in  the 
past. 

(14)  Our  own  firm  is  not  the  only  example  of  recognition  by  the  American  consumer 
of  quality  in  wines  and  liquors  when  made  at  home. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  present  duty  on  imported  spirits  must  be  main- 
tained to  insure  revenue  and  to  increase  the  consumption  of  American-made  wines 
and  liquors  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  wines  and  liquors  to  the  American  public. 
Respectfully. 

Sir  Robt.  Burnett  &  Co., 
By  Sam  J.  Snyder,  President. 

PARAGRAPH  301. 

Bach  and  every  gauge  or  wine  gallon  of  measurement  shall  be  counted  as  at 
least  one  proof  gallon;  and  the  standard  for  determining  the  proof  of  brandy 
and  other  spirits  or  liquors  of  any  kind  imported  shall  be  the  same  as  that 
which  is  denned  in  the  laws  relating  to  internal  revenue:  Provided,  That 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  discretion,  to  author- 
ize the  ascertainment  of  the  proof  of  wines,  cordials,  or  other  liquors,  by  dis- 
tillation or  otherwise,  in  cases  where  it  is  impracticable  to  ascertain  such 
proof  by  the  means  prescribed  by  existing  law  or  regulations :  And  provided 
further,  That  any  brandy  or  other  spirituous  or  distilled  liquors  imported  in 
any  sized  cask,  bottle,  jug,  or  other  packages,  of  or  from  any  country,  depend- 
ency, or  province  under  whose  laws  similar-sized  casks,  bottles,  jugs,  or 
other  packages  of  distilled  spirits,  wine,  or  other  beverage  put  up  or  filled  in 
the  United  States  are  denied  entrance  into  such  country,  dependency,  or 
province,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States;  and  any  brandy  or  other 
spirituous  or  distilled  liquor  imported  in  a  cask  of  less  capacity  than  ten  gallons 
from  any  country  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

PARAGRAPH  308. 

On  all  compounds  or  preparations  of  which  distilled  spirits  are  a  component 
part  of  chief  value  there  shall  be  levied  a  duty  not  less  than  that  imposed  upon 
distilled  spirits. 

PARAGRAPH  303. 

Cordials,  liqueurs,  arrack,  absinthe,  kinohwasser,  ratafia,  and  other  spirit- 
uous beverages  or  bitters  of  all  kinds,  containing  spirits,  and  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  two  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per  proof  gallon. 
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PARAGRAPH  804. 

No  lower  rate  or  amount  of  duty  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on 
brandy,  spirits,  and  other  spirituous  beverages  than  that  fixed  by  law  for  the 
description  of  first  proof;  but  it  shall  be  increased  in  proportion  for  any  greater 
strength  than  the  strength  of  first  proof,  and  all  imitations  of  brandy  or  spirits 
or  wines  imported  by  any  means  whatever  shall  be  subject  to  the  highest  rate 
of  duty  provided  for  the  genuine  articles  respectively  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented, and  in  no  case  less  than  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  gallon. 

PARAGRAPH  305. 

Bay  rum  or  bay  water,  whether  distilled  or  compounded,  of  first  proof,  and  in 
proportion  for  any  greater  strength  than  first  proof,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  per  gallon. 

PARAGRAPH  306. 

Champagne  and  all  other  sparkling  wines,  in  bottles  containing  each  not 
more  than  one  quart  and  more  than  one  pint,  nine  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per 
dozen;  containing  not  more  than  one  pint  each  and  more  than  one-half  pint, 
four  dollars  and  eighty  cents  per  dozen;  containing  one-half  pint  each  or  less, 
two  dollars  and  forty  cents  per  dozen;  in  bottles  or  other  vessels  containing 
more  than  one  quart  each,  in  addition  to  nine  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per 
dozen  bottles,  on  the  quantity  in  excess  of  one  quart,  at  the  rate  of  three 
dollars  per  gallon;  but  no  separate  or  additional  duty  shall  be  levied  on  the 
bottles. 

PA   A  GRAPH  307. 

Still  wines,  including  ginger  wine  or  ginger  cordial,  vermuth,  and  rice 
wine  or  sake,  and  similar  beverages  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section, 
in  casks  or  packages  other  than  bottles  or  jugs,  if  containing  fourteen  per 
centum  or  less  of  absolute  alcohol,  forty-five  cents  per  gallon;  if  containing 
more  than  fourteen  per  centum  of  absolute  alcohol,  sixty  cents  per  gallon.  In 
bottles  or  jugs,  per  case  of  one  dozen  bottles  or  jugs,  containing  each  not  more 
than  one  quart  and  more  than  one  pint,  or  twenty-four  bottles  or  jugs  con- 
taining each  not  more  than  one  pint,  one  dollar  and  eighty-five  cents  per  case; 
and  any  excess  beyond  these  quantities  found  in  such  bottles  or  jugs  shall 
be  subject  to  a  duty  of  six  cents  per  pint  or  fractional  part  thereof,  but  no 
separate  or  additional  duty  shall  be  assessed  on  the  bottles  or  jugs :  Provided, 
That  any  wines,  ginger  cordial,  or  vermuth  imported,  containing  more  than 
twenty-four  per  centum  of  alcohol  shall  be  classed  as  spirits  and  pay  duty 
accordingly:  And  provided  further,  That  there  shall  be  no  constructive  or 
other  allowance  for  breakage,  leakage,  or  damage  on  wines,  liquors,  cordials, 
or  distilled  spirits.  Wines,  cordials,  brandy,  and  other  spirituous  liquors, 
including  bitters  of  all  kinds,  and  bay  rum  or  bay  water,  imported  in  bottles 
or  jugs,  shall  be  packed  in  packages  containing  not  less  than  one  dozen 
bottles  or  jugs  in  each  package,  or  duty  shall  be  paid  as  if  such  package  con- 
tained at  least  one  dozen  bottles  or  jugs,  and  in  addition  thereto,  duty  shall 
be  collected  on  the  bottles  or  jugs  at  the  rates  which  would  be  chargeable 
thereon  if  imported  empty.  The  percentage  of  alcohol  in  wines  and  fruit  juices 
shall  be  determined  in  such  jnanner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

WINES. 

TESTIMONY  OF  LEE  J.  VANCE,  302  BROADWAY,  HEW  YORK  CITY, 
SECRETARY  AMERICA*  WINE  GROWERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Vance.  I  might  briefly  say  that  I  represent  the  American  Wine 
Growers'  Association,  an  organization  composed  of  the  largest  and 
leading  grape  and  wine  growers  of  the  United  States.  I  might  add 
that  I  also  am  interested  in  another  schedule,  as  the  publisher  of  a 
trade  paper,  and  that  is  paragraph  312  devoted  to  mineral  waters. 
I  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  that. 
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Briefly  stated,  I  assume  that  the  brief  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  counsel  for 
the  importers,  asks  for  a  reduction  of  duties  on  wines.  I  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  brief  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  know  what 
it  contains,  but  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Hamilton  as  attorney  for  the  Wine 
and  Spirit  Traders'  Society,  which  is  an  organization  of  importers,  is 
asking  for  a  reduction. 

On  this  schedule  at  the  hearings  in  1908  we  thrashed  out  the  ques- 
tion pretty  thoroughly.  You,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  present  at  that 
time,  and  probably  remember  the  line  of  argument  made  then.  At 
that  hearing  the  main  argument  of  the  importing  interests  was  that 
if  any  increase  of  duty  were  made,  it  would  seriously  handicap  their 
business  and  perhaps  put  them  out  of  business.  Mr.  Hamilton  in 
his  brief,  and  also  in  his  long  argument,  made  this  statement. 

I  quote  from  his  argument,  in  which  he  says  that  if  the  tariff 
were  raised  the  result  would  be  to  drive  "  a  large  proportion  of 
the  present  dealers  out  of  the  trade."  I  find  they  are  still  doing 
business  at  the  same  old  stand.  He  also  said  as  another  one  of  his 
conclusions:  "It  goes  without  contradiction  that  to  increase  the  duty 
rate  upon  wines  and  spirits  would  be  to  increase  the  cost,  whether 
native  or  imported,  to  the  consumer." 

As  a  matter  of  fact — and  Mr.  Needham  will  bear  me  out  as  far  as 
California  wines  are  concerned,  and  I  can  confirm  the  statement  as 
far  as  eastern  wines  are  concerned — they  were  never  cheaper  in  price 
than  they  are  to-day.  Of  course,  these  dire  prophecies  have  not  been 
fulfilled.  The  frame  of  mind  (as  Mr.  Harrison  has  just  called  it)  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  in  then,  if  it  continues,  shows  that  it  really  does  not 
amount  to  anything. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reasons  we  submit  that  the  present  tariff 
should  be  maintained  may  be  stated  briefly  thus:  First,  that  the 
wines,  liquors,  and  fermented  beverages  generally  are  large  revenue 
producers,  always  have  been,  always  will  be,  and  always  nave  been 
recognized  as  such  by  every  country.  Second,  that  in  order  to  make 
any  reduction  in  the  high  cost  of  living  you  can  hardly  refuse  to  tax 
luxuries.  .  In  other  words,  I  do  not  imagine  that  any  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  champagne  can  be  made  by  this  committee  on  the  ground 
that  it  will  reduce  the  high  cost  of  livmg.  It  would  seem  to  me,  on 
the  contrary,  any  such  reduction  might  help  the  cost  of  high  living. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Harrison's,  a  lawyer  whom  I  met  in  New  York  last 
week,  said  to  me,  "I  understand  Mr.  Harrison  would  like  to  see  that 
high  duty  on  champagne  reduced.    What  do  you  think  about  it?" 

I  said  to  him,  "Do  you  think  it  is  high  ?"  lie  said,  "Oh,  yes.  It 
strikes  me  that  $9.60  a  case  is  too  much."  I  said,  "How  does  it 
affect  you?  You  have  not  bought  a  bottle  of  champagne  probably 
in  six  months."  And  that  is  the  fact;  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
champagne  and  foreign  wines  would  affect  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  people. 

Mr.  Habbison.  I  suppose  he  thought  I  was  out  for  the  Broadway  vote. 

Mr.  Vance.  A  man  can  think  a  great  many  things,  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Ansbebbt.  Did  you  say  Mr.  Harrison  bought  a  bottle  of  wine  ? 

Mr.  Vance.  I  said  a  friend  of  mine.  He  happens  to  know  Mr. 
Harrison. 

Mr.  Habbison.  He  indicated  by  that  that  while  he  was  with  me 
he  never  was  permitted  to  buy  a  oottle  of  champagne  ? 
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Mr.  Vance.  That  must  be  it ;  I  think  there  is  no  objection  to  that 
statement. 

The  people  who  are  affected  would  not  be  a  very  large  number. 
The  duty  on  champagne  was  raised  by  the  Payne  bill  from  $8  a  case 
to  $9.60.    The  duty  on  still  wines  was  raised  10  cents  a  gallon. 

Let  us  compare  the  different  tariffs  on  champagne  and  other  wines. 
The  German  duty  on  champagne  is  $10.80  per  case,  which  is  $1.20 
more  than  our  duty.    The  Russian  duty  on  champagne  is  25  rubles 

Eer  pound,  equal  to  our  36  pounds.  The  reciprocal  tariff,  which. 
owever,  does  not  apply  to  our  wines,  is  14  rubles,  a  ruble  being  equal 
to  51  cents.  A  case  of  champagne  weighs  about  70  or  75  pounds. 
That  would  make  the  Russian  duty  enormously  high,  amounting  to 
something  like  $18  per  case.  There  is,  however,  a  conventional 
tariff  with  France,  which  makes  the  duty  on  their  champagne  about 
75  cents  a  bottle,  or  $9  per  case.  a  So  you  will  see  that  the  duty  put 
upon  champagne  by  other  countries  is  very  high. 

The  same  is  true  as  to  still  wines.  The  French  duty  is  35  francs  per 
hectoliter.  That  would  make  it  about  26  cents  per  gallon.  France 
is  not  protecting  her  wine  growers,  for  she  produces  more  wine  than 
any  otner  country  in  the  world.  She  certainly  has  no  need  for  pro- 
tection on  her  wines. 

In  Germany  the  duty  on  wine  varies  according  to  alcoholic  per- 
centages. The  charges  are  higher  than  those  of  France,  ranging  from 
28  to  nearly  40  cents.  The  Russian  duty,  again,  is  higher  than  the 
German  or  French. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  importers  of  Italian  wines  would  like  the 
duty  on  still  wines  raised  to  16  per  cent  alcoholic  strength  so  that 
they  could  bring  in  at  a  cheap  rate  heavy  wines  which  can  after- 
wards be  stretched  or  reduced  to  a  lower  strength. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  suppose  that  the  importing  interests  will  always 
ask  for  a  reduction.  That  is  to  be  expected.  If  I  were  importing 
any  line  of  goods,  I  should  do  the  same  thing.  I  imagine  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's brief,  which  has  probably  been  carefully  prepared,  is  similar  to 
the  one  which  he  filed  at  the  previous  hearing  in  1908,  at  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

At  that  hearing  Mr.  Boutell  asked  what  the  effect  would  be  if  the 
tariff  were  the  same.  Mr.  Hamilton's  reply,  printed  on  page  4350, 
is  as  follows: 

"If  you  are  referring  to  still  wines,  then  I  agree  with  you  that  the 
consumer  does  not  get  the  benefit,  but  it  is  not  only  in  the  wine. 
If  you  increase  the  tariff,  the  consumer  pays  it,  and  every  time  you 
reduce  it  some  other  person  gets  the  benefit.'1 

Now,  some  years  ago  when  we  reduced  our  tariff  on  champagne 
from  $8  to  $6  per  case,  the  importer  did  not  reduce  the  price  of  cham- 
pagne. He  simply  saved  that  difference,  and  the  price  remained  the 
same  to  the  consumer. 

So  if  you  should  reduce  the  tariff  back  to  the  old  price  of  $8,  the 
price  of  champagne  would  be  just  the  same.  The  importer  would 
not  give  the  benefit  to  the  consumer.  At  no  time  yet  nas  the  con- 
sumer received  the  benefit  of  any  decrease  of  the  duty  on  champagne 
or  any  other  wine. 
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Now,  champagne  can  very  well  stand  a  high  duty.  The  margin 
of  profit  is  large  enough  to  allow  for  promotion  and  spending  money 
to  get  the  "Broadway  vote,"  as  Mr.  Harrison  expresses  it. 

Coming  to  the  mineral  water  schedule,  that  was  also  thoroughly 
thrashed  out  at  the  tariff  hearing  in  1908.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any- 
thing new  to  be  added.     The  situation  is  just  about  the  same. 

The  duty  was  raised  a  little  to  protect  the  glass  industry,  a  third 
of  a  cent  per  pound  on  the  bottles.  The  bottles  had  previously 
come  in  free.  I  doubt  if  the  importers  have  suffered  at  all.  I  have 
here  the  statistics  of  the  imports  of  mineral  waters,  and  these  imports 
run  very  regularly,  showing  that  the  small  increase  of  duty  has  not 
seriously  interfered  with  their  importation. 

I  will  read  from  table  No.  8,  imports  of  merchandise  for  the  years 
ending  June  30,  1907,  up  to  1911,  at  page  322.  The  figures  show 
the  imports  of  mineral  waters  in  1907,  1,156,368  bottles;  in  1908, 
1,179,965  bottles;  in  1909,  1,173,540  bottles;  in  1910,  1,095,822 
bottles,  and  in  1911,  1,191,529  bottles.  In  other  words,  the  slight 
increase  of  duty  has  not  decreased  the  revenue  or  the  importations 
to  amount  to  anything. 

Now,  the  mineral  water  importers  did  the  very  same  thing  that 
the  wine  importers  did  when  the  duty  was  raised. 

One  of  the  largo  importers  of  mineral  waters  sent  out  a  notice  to 
the  trade,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  here,  dated  August  11,  1909, 
notifying  them  of  an  increase  of  price  of  50  cents  per  case.  This  was 
25  cents  per  case  more  than  the  increased  duty,  which  at  one-third 
of  a  cent  per  pound  amounted  to  only  25  cents  a  case.  A  case  of 
mineral  water  weighs  about  75  pounds,  which,  at  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  pound,  comes  to  25  cents.     The  price  was  increased  50  cents. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  we  are  not  asking  for  an  increase.  We 
"stand  pat"  on  the  present  tariff.  We  think  it  is  a  good  tariff.  We 
think  it  is  fair  to  the  importers,  and  fair,  in  the  protective  sense,  to 
our  grape  and  wine-growing  industry. 

The  brief  of  association  represented  by  Mr.  Vance  follows: 

American  Wins  Growers'  Association  Asks  that  the  Present  Duty  on  Wines 

and  Champagnes  be  Maintained. 

New  York,  January  15, 1913. 
The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  addition  to  the  verbal  statements  made  this  day  in  behalf  of  the 
grape-growing  and  wine-making  industries  of  the  United  States,  which  ask  that  no 
change  be  made  in  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  wines  (Schedule  H,  pars.  No.  306 
and  No.  307),  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  for  your  careful  consideration: 

1.  This  whole  subject  was  very  thoroughly  gone  into  and  discussed  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress. 

We  refer  to  the  facte  and  evidence  submitted  at  the  hearing  on  Schedule  H  on 
November  12,  1908,  and  to  the  briefs  filed  by  both  sides.  All  this  appears  in  the 
printed  report  of  Tariff  Hearings,  1909,  Schedule  H,  pages  4337  to  4453. 

2.  The  present  brief  of  the  importing  interests  is  largely  a  repetition  of  their  former 
arguments.  There  are  the  same  old  claims — the  same  old  misstatements — the  same 
oloproposi  tions . 

The  plain  facts  against  these  claims,  these  misstatements  and  these  propositions 
have  not  changed.  The  evidence  for  the  need  of  present  rates  of  duty  on  wines  and 
champagnes  is  just  as  strong  now  as  it  was  in  1909.  This  is  particularly  true  as  to  the 
various  items  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  the  production  of  domestic  wines,  as  compared 
with  the  cost  and  selling  price  of  foreign  wines;  such  as  extra  cost  of  labor  in  the 
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United  States;  the  cost  of  growing  grapes  and  making  wine;  the  cost  of  supplies, 
which  include  barrels,  caskB,  tanks,  bottles,  corks,  caps,  labels,  etc.  (For  compara- 
tive figures  of  cost  of  labor,  materials,  etc.,  see  pp.  4358  and  4359  of  the  Tariff  TTftftymen, 
1909.) 

3.  It  is  agreed  by  all  parties  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  wines  are  satisfactory 
from  a  revenue  standpoint.  This  was  openly  admitted  by  Mr.  F.  £.  Hamilton,  attor- 
ney for  the  importmginterests,  at  the  hearing  in  1909.    We  quote  this  from  the  report: 

"The  Chairman.  Wine  is  a  pretty  good  revenue  producer  and  has  been  considered 
very  profitable  from  the  revenue  siae. 

"Mr.  Hamilton.  I  quite  agree  with  you. 

"The  Chairman.  This  schedule  is  a  very  good  revenue  producer. 

"Mr.  Hamilton.  This  is  the  reason  we  indorse  the  present  schedule."  (Seep. 
4347.) 

4.  It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  wines  in  our  tariff 
with  those  of  other  countries  to  see  that  our  rates  are  fair  and  moderate. 

Under  paragraph  306  of  our  tariff  the  duty  on  champagne  and  other  sparkling  wines 
is  $9.60  Der  case. 

The  German  rate  (Tariff  No.  181)  on  champagne  and  sparkling  wines  is  180  marks 
per  100  kilos,  and  this  with  certain  other  charges  figures  out  90  cents  per  bottle,  or 
$10.80  per  case.  This  is  actually  $1.20  per  case  more  than  our  duty.  (See  Customs 
Tariff  of  the  German  Customs  Union,  p.  34.) 

We  quote  the  following  as  proof  that  the  German  duty  on  champagne  is  $10.80  per 
case  as  against  our  duty  of  $9.60  per  case  from  the  official  report  sent  in  August,  1910, 
by  Hon.  W.  Bardell,  United  States  consul  at  Rheims,  France: 

"While  the  vine  growers  are  worrying  about  the  poor  prospects  for  a  good  crop, 
the  champagne  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  much  exercised  on  account  of  a  sud- 
den increase  in  the  German  tariff  on  champagne  wine,  which  took  effect  on  July  1, 
1910.  The  tariff  duty  on  champagne  entering  the  German  Empire  is  increased  from 
$30.94  to  $942.84  for  220  pounds.  The  new  tariff  will  bring  the  cost  of  entry  into  Ger- 
many for  one  bottle  of  champagne  to  90  cents,  or  3.5  cents  per  bottle  higher  than  the 
duty  imposed  on  champagne  by  the  United  States/1 

Tae  Russian  rate  (General  Tariff  No.  28)  on  champagne  and  sparkling  wines  is  25 
rubles  per  pood,  including  weight  of  bottles,  and  this  figures  out  about  $1.56  cents 
per  bottle,  or  $18.40  per  case  (See  Bulletin  International  des  Douanes  No.  23.  Pp. 
10-11.)  The  conventional  or  reciprocal  Russian  rate  with  France  is  14  rubles  on 
champagne  or  about  $9  per  case. 

Taking  into  account  our  standards  and  what  $1  of  our  money  will  buy,  both  the 
German  and  Russian  tariff  rates  on  champagne  and  sparkling  wines  are  much  higher 
than  our  duty  on  the  same  kind  of  wines. 

5.  We  may  compare  briefly  our  rates  on  still  wines,  in  casks  and  in  bottles,  with  the 
rates  of  other  countries  on  such  wines. 

Under  paragraph  307  of  our  tariff  the  duty  is  45  cents  per  gallon  on  wines  containing 
14  per  cent  or  less  of  alcohol:  wines  above  14  per  cent  are  dutiable  at  60  per  gallon. 

The  French  rate  (Tariff  No.  171)  is  35  francs  per  hectoliter  on  wines  containing  12 
per  cent  or  less  of  alcohol;  above  12  per  cent  and  up  to  15  per  cent,  every  tenth  of  a 
degree  is  dutiable  equal  to  the  consumption  tax  on  alcohol.  (See  Customs  Tariff  of 
France.    Series  No.  25,  p.  33.) 

Thus,  the  French  duty  on  American  and  other  wines  is  about  $7  per  hectoliter,  or 
about  26  cents  per  gallon  on  wines  containing  12  per  cent  or  less  of  alcohol,  while  above 
that  degree  there  is  added  2.2  francs  or  44  cents  per  hectoliter  for  each  degree  of  alcohol. 

No  such  heavy  duty  is  needed  to  protect  French  wines,  because  France  is  the  largest 
wine  producing  country  of  the  world.  But  the  practical  effect  of  such  a  heavy  duty 
is  to  keep  American  wines  out  of  France.  This  was  shown  in  1910  when  the  French 
wine  crop  of  that  year  was  a  bad  failure  and  American  wine  makers  sought  to  Bend 
their  wines  into  France. 

In  the  American  Wine  Press  of  February  15, 1911,  appeared  this  comment: 

"Efforts  will  be  made  by  our  wine  growers  to  secure  a  more  favorable  basis  for  the 
entry  of  their  wines  into  France.  The  tariff  against  American  wines  is  so  heavy  as  to 
be  almost  prohibitive." 

The  German  duty  rate  (No.  180)  on  still  wines  containing  not  more  than  14per  cent 
of  alcohol  is  24  marks;  above  14  per  cent  but  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  30  marks; 
more  than  20  per  cent,  160  marks. 

In  addition  to  these  heavy  duties,  the  German  Government  requires  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  wines  from  this  country,  for  which  a  charge  of  12  manes  ($2.86  for  each 
sample  tested  is  made). 
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Referring  to  this  charge,  Hon.  R.  P.'  Skinner,  United  States  consul  at  Hamburg,  in 
his  report  of  May,  1911,  says: 

"Not  the  least  objection  to  analysis  in  Germany  is  the  cost  thereof,  amounting  in 
Hamburg  to  12  marks  ($2.86)  for  each  sample  tested. 

"Upon  arrival  of  imported  wines  in  casks,  samples  are  drawn  from  each  100  casks 
of  wine  of  the  same  kind.  When  consignments  consists  of  different  kinds,  one  sample 
is  taken  from  each  kind.  Wines  received  from  different  warehouses,  or  which  diner 
in  vintage  or  price,  are  regarded  as  different  in  kind.  When  wine  is  shipped  in  bot- 
tles, one  sample  is  taken  from  every  2,500  bottles,  the  contents  of  which  are  the  same." 

The  Russian  rate  (Tariff  No.  28)  on  still  wines  containing  up  to  16  per  cent  of  alcohol 
is  9  rubles  ($4.74)  per  pood;  over  16  per  cent  and  up  to  25  per  cent,  15  rubles  per 
pood.  This  would  be  double  the  French  and  German  average  rates  of  duty  on  wines, 
which,  as  we  have  Been,  amount  to  about  30  cents  per  gallon,  which  in  turn  is  little 
less  than  our  own  rate  of  duty  on  foreign  wines. 

6.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  importing  interests  should  ask  for  reduced  duties 
on  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  champagne  and  other  wines.  They  are  not  looking  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer  or  to  increase  the  Government  revenues.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  their  own  pockets.  They  want  a  reduction  of  duties  on  their  goods 
because  it  would  help  tneir  business  and  add  to  their  already  large  profits. 

This  fact  was  openly  admitted  by  the  attorney  of  the  importing  interests  at  the  former 
tariff  hearing.    He  said : 

"If  you  are  referring  to  still  wines,  then  I  agree  with  you  that  the  consumer  does  not 
get  the  benefit.  It  you  increase  the  tariff  the  consumer  payB  it,  and  every  time  you 
reduce  it  some  other  person  gets  the  benefit. "    (See  p.  4350.) 

This  frank  admission  that  every  time  you  reduce  tne  tariff  the  importers  get  the 
benefit  was  very  nicely  illustrated  at  the  same  hearing  by  citing  the  reduction  of  $2 
per  case  on  champagne.  This  was  simply  a  gift  of  $2  per  case  to  the  importers.  Not- 
withstanding the  reduction,  the  consumers  of  champagne  paid  the  same  price  as  before, 
and  the  importers  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

7.  To  reduce  the  present  duty  rate  on  champagne,  for  example,  will  be  to  grant  a 
bonus  to  a  few  importers,  with  bttle  or  no  benefit  to  consumers  and  at  expense  to  the 
present  revenue.  Thus,  last  year  (1912)  the  total  imports  of  champagne  into  the 
United  States  were  272,441  cases;  of  this  amount  six  importers  alone  received  210,747 
cases,  or  over  75  per  cent. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  importers  are  poor  prophets. 
At  the  former  tariff  hearing  they  predicted  the  serious  results  that  would  follow  from 
any  increase  of  the  duties  on  champagnes  and  other  wines.  Thus,  they  said  the 
effect  of  such  increase  would  be  to  drive  "a  large  proportion  of  the  present  dealers  out 
of  the  trade. "  We  note  that  those  dealers  are  still  doing  business  at  the  same  old 
stand.  They  also  said:  "To  increase  the  duty  rate  upon  wines  and  spirits  will  be  to 
increase  the  cost,  whether  native  or  imported,  to  the  consumer. "  (See  p.  4406.) 
We  again  note  that  the  cost  of  native  wines  to  the  consumer  was  never  lower  than  it 
is  now. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  urge  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  in  Schedule  H 
be  maintained. 

American  Wine  Growers'  Association, 
W.  E.  Hildrbth,  President. 
Lee  J.  Vance,  Secretary. 

TESTTMOHY  OF  WILLIAM  CTJLMAS,  BEPRESEHTTTO  THE 
CALIFORNIA  WOTE  ASSOCIATION  AHD  THE  AMERICAN  WDTE 
GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Culman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  California  Wine  Asso- 
ciation, engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  wine.  I  also  repre- 
sent the  American  Wine  Growers'  Association,  which  is  an  association 
of  all  the  wine  growers  in  the  country. 

I  am  at  somewhat  of  a  disadvantage,  because  I  do  not  know  what 
the  demands  are  on  the  other  side.    I  do  not  know  what  the  sugges- 
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tions  are  from  the  other  side.    I  should  like  to  have  the  privilege  of 
being  permitted  to  put  in  a  brief  in  reply  to  the  brief  of  Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Cchlman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  take  our  position,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  present  tariff  is  a 
good  one;  that  the  rates  are  fair;  that  it  brings  a  large  revenue  to 
the  Government,  and  should  not  be  changed.  In  the  former  hearing 
the  importers  contended  that  the  wines  which  are  imported  are  wines 
of  a  peculiar  character  and  high  grade;  they  are  therefore  luxuries, 
and  as  luxuries  should  be  taxed. 

Imported  wine  is  everywhere  considered  a  proper  subject  for  taxa- 
tion. Nations  which  produce  no  wine  levy  a  duty  for  revenue;  na- 
tions which  do  produce  it  follow  the  same  course  for  the  same  purpose 
and  also  to  protect  the  home  producer.  Russia  has  a  tariff  of  9 
rubles  per  pood,  which  amounts  to  $1.28  per  gallon.  France,  with 
a  production  30  times  that  of  the  United  States,  levies  a  duty  of 
26  francs,  with  a  sliding  scale  upward  for  added  alcoholic  strength. 
Germany,  with  a  production  twice  as  much  as  the  United  States, 
exacts  an  import  duty  of  24  marks  still  dry,  30  marks  sweet.  Both 
have  preferential  tariffs  for  nations  with  whom  they  have  reciprocal 
arrangements,  but  the  United  States  is  not  included  in  either  or  these 
preferential  arrangements.  So  far,  at  least  as  far  as  Germany  is  con- 
cerned, this  discrimination  against  our  wines  has  had  the  effect  to 
put  an  end  to  business  which  nad  been  gradually  developing  for  some 
years  past.  California  shippers  had  built  up  quite  a  fair  demand  in 
Germany  for  brandy  and  for  special  wines,  which  were  desired  on 
account  of  their  usefulness  in  blending.  Under  the  new  German 
tariff  this  business  has  been  cut  off. 

Our  agent  in  Bremen  reported  recently:  "For  brandy  the  duty  has 
become  so  high  that  foreign  brandies  can  not  compete  in  Germany 
with  the  production  of  German  distillers,  except  only  limited  quan- 
tities of  high-priced  French  cognacs  of  celebrated  names." 

In  reference  to  port,  he  wrote  us:  "I  predicted  in  regard  to  port, 
when  the  German  treaty  with  Portugal  was  under  consideration,  that 
this  treaty,  if  put  into  effect,  would  stop  the  sale  of  California  port. 
This  is  what  has  come  to  pass.  California  port  has  to  pay  a  duty  of 
30  marks  per  hundred  kilos,  whereas  Portuguese  port  is  imported  at 
a  duty  of  20  marks  per  hundred  kilos — no  matter  now  high  it  may  be 
in  alcohol." 

a  When  the  treaty  between  Germany  and  Portugal  was  under  con- 
sideration, this  agent  urged  us  to  get  our  Government  to  interest 
itself  in  the  matter  with  a  view  of  safeguarding  this  part  of  our  busi- 
ness. We  were  unable  to  accomplish  anything  at  that  time,  but 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  this  point  now. 

We  can  not  criticize  Germany  for  protecting  the  product  of  her 
own  distilleries,  but  no  port  is  made  in  Germany,  and  the  discrimina- 
tion against  us  on  port  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  A  rea- 
sonable interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  reciprocity  would  be  against 
making  any  concessions  in  our  own  tariff  which  would  redound  to 
the  advantage  of  nations  which  discriminate  against  us. 

I  should  like  to  be  able  to  give  you  some  figures  showing  the  cost 
on  the  other  side,  but  they  are  practically  unobtainable.    You  can 
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not  get  them.  I  have  searched  through  the  records  of  the  various 
departments,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  anything  which  is  at 
all  reliable,  nor  in  fact,  hardly  anything  which  bears  on  this  question 
at  all.  However,  I  have  a  little.  In  the  Library  of  Congress  there 
is  a  book  entitled,  "Statisque  Generates  de  France,"  which  gives  the 
salaries  and  the  cost  of  living  for  various  periods  up  to  1910.  This 
book  is  designated  as  *l  Class  HD  7028,  Book  A.  H.  1910."  From 
the  various  tables  in  the  book  it  appears  that  the  daily  wage  of  farm 
labor  in  the  different  departments  of  the  French  Republic  is  4  francs 
per  day,  and  the  wages  of  coopers  and  workmen  in  cellars  is  2.60  to 
6  francs.  In  a  consular  report  dated  December  10,  1910,  from  the 
consul  general  in  Barcelona,  he  gives  the  average  wage  of  the  farm 
laborers  at  19.3  cents  per  day  ana  of  common  laborers  at  from  45  to 
60  cents  per  day. 

Mr.  Hammond.  In  giving  those  figures,  do  you  know  whether  the 
board  of  the  farm  laborer  and  cooper  were  taken  into  account  ? 

Mr.  Culman.  Unfortunately,  this  statement  does  not  say.  I 
should  judffe  that  the  wage  for  farm  laborers,  19.3  cents,  includes 
board.     I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  others  do. 

Mr.  Hammond.  You  do  not  believe  the  others  do  % 

Mr.  Culman.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  believe  that  the  wages  of  45  to 
60  cents  per  day  for  common  laborers  in  Barcelona  does  not  includes 
board. 

Mr.  Hammond.  So  that  you  think  that  the  farm  laborers  in  France 
obtains  1  to  4  francs  a  day  for  his  work,  and  pays  his  board  out  of 
that? 

Mr.  Culman.  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  believe  the  workmen  who 
get  from  2.60  to  6  francs  per  day  pay  their  board  out  of  that. 

I  can  give  you  some  real  figures  as  to  our  cost.  These  are  actual 
figures  that  we  pay.  I  telegraphed  our  superintendent  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  asked  him  to  tell  us  what  wages  we  pay  vineyard  hands, 
and  this  is  his  reply:  "Vineyard  wages  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  day. 
Our  cellar  employees  receive  from  $2.25  to  $3  per  day." 

You  will  see,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  lowest  wages  which 
we  pay  our  hands  are  more  than  double  the  highest  wages  paid  in 
France  and  in  Spain. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Do  you  pay  those  wages  all  the  year  around  ? 

Mr.  Culman.  We  pay  those  wages  all  the  year  round. 

Mr.  Hammond.  The  wages  are  not  more  in  one  season  of  the  year 
than  in  another? 

Mr.  Culman.  No;  they  are  not.  During  the  picking  season  we 
have  to  hire  a  great  many  more  men,  and  the  wages  for  those  men 
are  considerably  higher  than  these. 

Mr.  Hammond.  They  are  not  included  in  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Culman.  They  are  not  included  in  my  statement. 

In  connection  with  these  wages,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  bear  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  wine  is  almost  entirely  a 
labor  cost.  There  is  very  little  else  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing wine  except  the  labor.  Of  course  there  is  the  interest  charge 
on  the  investment,  and  so  on,  but  the  principal  charge  is  the  labor 
charge. 
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In  this  country  protection  for  the  product  of  our  vineyards  is  even 
more  necessary  than  in  the  European  countries.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  very  much  higher.  I  realize  that  jou  would  be  interested 
in  having  exact  figures  of  cost  on  the  other  side,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  these  are  obtainable,  for  the  reason  that  such  information  is 
very  carefully  guarded.  I  will  state{  however,  that  our  agent  reported 
recently  that  Portuguese  and  Spanish  red  wines,  of  the  claret  type, 
are  being  sold  in  Bremen  at  20  to  22  marks  per  hectoliter,  including 
package,  delivered  in  Bremen.  This  is  equal  to  about  18 J  to  20 
cents  delivered  at  Bremen.  No  wine  can  be  produced  in  this  coun- 
try and  sold  in  a  distant  market  at  anything  like  that  price. 

For  some  years  past  the  cheapest  grade  of  California  claret, 
which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  consumption,  has  been  selling  in  New  York 
at  a  price  around  30  to  35  cents — sometimes  a  little  less,  sometimes 
a  little  more,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  market.  At  this 
price  all  shippers  are  agreed  that  there  is  no  money  in  the  business. 
Under  the  present  tariff  the  cheap  wines  of  Europe,  such  as  our  agent 
in  Bremen  mentions,  can  not  be  imported  into  this  country.  To  let 
them  in  by  reducing  the  tariff  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  our  busi- 
ness. Any  increase  in  the  importation  of  European  wines  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  consumption  of 
American  wines,  leaving  a  surplus  which  we  could  not  possibly  dis- 
pose of  on  account  of  tne  very  limited  consumption  of  wines  in  this 
country.  This  surplus  might  not  be  large,  but  it  does  not  take  much 
of  a  surplus  to  disrupt  our  business.  Small  grower*  can  not  carry 
their  wines;  they  must  dispose  of  them,  no  matter  at  what  price,  just 
as  any  other  farmer  must  sell  his  wheat,  and  with  a  small  surplus 
pressing  for  sale,  prices  fall  to  ruinous  figures.  To  illustrate  how  this 
works,  I  will  mention  that  last  fall  California  produced  2,000,000  gal- 
lons more  sweet  wines  than  the  year  before.  This  was  an  increase  of 
only  about  10  per  cent.  In  any  of  the  large  wine-producing  countries 
this  increase  would  not  have  been  felt  at  all,  but  here  it  had  the  effect 
that  during  the  past  year  California  port  has  been  selling  at  one-half 
its  cost.  I  urge  you  not  to  add  to  our  difficulties  by  reducing  the 
tariff  and  thereby  increasing  the  competition  of  foreign  wines. 

There  are  in  this  country  340,000  acres  devoted  to  viticulture; 
250,000  of  them  in  California.  Most  of  these  acres  are  land  which 
would  not  be  useful  for  any  other  purpose.  The  culture  of  the  grape 
is  encouraged  by  all  countries  where  it  will  thrive  for  just  the  reason 
that  it  turns  to  profitable  use  the  unproductive  land  on  hillsides, 
which  would  otherwise  lie  waste.  The  investment  in  vineyards, 
wineries,  and  the  wine  business  generally,  in  California  alone2  amounts 
to  $150,000,000.  Sixty  thousand  people  are  engaged  in  it  in  that 
State,  many  of  them  small  farmers  with  a  few  acres  of  vineyards, 
which  they  work  themselves. 

I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  wine  products  in  this  country  during 
the  past  few  years,  from  the  year  1908  to  the  year  1911.  I  would 
like  this  to  go  into  the  record.  I  will  just  state  that  the  total  given 
here  for  1908  is  $44,875,000  and  for  1911,  $58,050,000. 
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The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


Ckfltenla,  (dry) 

CUttornls  (sweet) 

New  York. 

Ohio 

Missouri. 

Virginia 

Other  Southern  States 

New  Jersey 

Virion*. 

TotaL 


1908 


$23,000,000 

14,500,000 

3,600,000 

2,000,000 

600,000 

250,000 

175,000 

200,000 

650,000 


44,875,000 


1000 


127,000,000 

17,085,000 

4,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,500,000 

800,000 

200,000 

300,000 

750,000 


54,035,000 


1010 


$25,500,000 

18,000,000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

400,000 

200,000 

600,000 


61,200,000 


1011 


$25,000,000 

20,000,000 

3,600,000 

4,000,000 

8,000,000 

000,000 

600,000 

250,000 

800,000 


68,060,000 


This  statement  was  made  up  by  Bonfort's  and,  while  the  figures 
are  in  part  estimates,  I  believe  they  may  be  considered  correct. 
The  increase  is  from  45,000,000  in  1908  to  58,000,000  in  1911.  This 
increase  may  have  been  greater  than  conditions  warranted;  but  what- 
ever the  opinion  in  reference  to  it  may  be,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
it  means  tnatmore  men  are  engaged  in  the  industry  and  are  earning 
wages  from  it.  As  this  business,  which  offers  these  men  employment, 
has  been  built  up  under  the  protection  of  the  tariff,  and  as  we  are 
struggling  now  with  a  production  in  excess  of  the  consumption,  the 
protection  can  hot  be  withdrawn  without  causing  great  injury  to  a 
growing  business  and  to  the  men  employed  in  it. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  wine  business,  so  far  as  California  is 
concerned,  is  the  cost  of  distribution.  We  have  to  rely  almost 
entirely  upon  distant  markets.  The  home  consumption  is  naturally 
small  with  the  comparatively  small  population  or  the  State.  The 
principal  markets  lie  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  freight 
amounts  to  7£  cents  per  gallon,  and  to  some  points,  for  instance, 
Tampa  and  Key  West,  where  the  consumption  is  considerable, 
the  freight  amounts  to  about  10  cents,  and  the  freight  charges 
amount  to  about  this  much  throughout  the  entire  southeastern 
section  of  the  country.  To  New  York  City  shipments  come  by 
steamer  at  a  rate  amounting  to  4£  cents  a  gallon,  including  insurance; 
but  this  applies  only  to  New  York  City,  as  there  are  no  steamers 
from  California  to  any  other  port,  and  to  this  rate  must  be  added 
the  rate  from  winery  to  shipside,  and  the  handling  charges,  and  the 
greater  losses  and  shrinkage  in  transit,  so  that  the  actual  cost  of 
trahsportation  to  New  York  is  not  much  below  the  rail  rate  of  7£ 
cents  to  other  points. 

In  fact  a  great  deal  of  wine  and  all  brandy  (the  rate  on  brandy  is 
8£  cents)  is  shipped  to  New  York  by  rail,  for  the  reason  that  in  the 
case  of  many  wineries  the  steamer  freight  charges  offer  no  saving. 
Moreover,  we  have  to  pay  high  freight  charges  on  our  cooperage 
supplies.  There  is  no  oak  in  California  to  make  staves,  no  iron  to 
bind  them.  We  have  to  bring  the  former  from  the  forest  in  Arkan- 
sas and  other  Southern  States  and  the  latter  from  Pittsburgh  or 
elsewhere  in  the  East.  Besides,  on  account  of  the  long  time  our 
wine  is  in  transit  (the  trip  by  rail  takes  about  three  weeks  and  by 
steamer  a  month  or  six  weeks),  passing  through  varying  climates, 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  large  and  expensive  establishments  in 
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the  distributing  centers  of  the  East,  where  the  wine  may  be  rested 
and  brought  into  shape  for  the  market.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
European  wines.  The  time  is  short  for  transit,  and  the  wines  arrive 
here  in  substantially  the  same  condition  in  which  they  leave  the 
other  side,  so  that  they  can  be  and  are  resold  without  further  han- 
dling. In  connection  with  my  argument  regarding  freight  charges, 
I  wish  to  mention  a  point  of  which  you  are  of  course  well  aware, 
but  which  I  think  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  our  freight  charges, 
whether  for  rail  or  steamer  transportation,  are  all  paid  to  domestic 
companies,  while  all  foreign  wines  come  here  in  foreign  bottoms. 
There  are  direct  steamers  to  all  the  important  cities  on  our  Atlantic 
seaboard,  where  by  far  the  largest  part  of  imported  wine  is  con- 
sumed— only  a  small  proportion  going  to  the  interior  and  paying 
local  freight. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  imports  during  the  past  12  years.  I  will  read 
only  the  imports  of  wine  m  casks  by  gallons.  In  1901,  2,785,000  gal- 
lons; in  1902,  3,300,000:  in  1903,  3,753,000;  1904,  4,000,000  gallons; 
in  1905,"  3,900,000*  gallons;  in  1906,  4,480,000  gallons;  in  1907, 
5,200,000  gallons;  in  1908,  5,400,000  gallons;  in  1909,  5,700,000  gal- 
lons; in  1910.  7,100,000  gallons;  in  1911,  4,800,000  gallons;  in  1912, 
3,860,000  gallons. 

This  list  shows  a  remarkable  increase  in  1910,  followed  by  a  falling 
off  in  1911  and  1912,  but  this  falling  off  is  not  due  to  our  present 
tariff  rates.  It  is  due  simply  to  the  poor  crops  and  high  prices  abroad. 
But  even  so  the  importations  in  1912  were  nearly  as  great  as  in  1905 
and  1904,  and  greater  than  in  1903,  1902,  and  1901.  The  increase  in 
1910,  as  also  the  falling  off  in  1911  and  1912,  consisted  altogether  of 
cheap  wines,  which  were  imported  in  huge  quantities  at  New  York 
in  1910,  principally  for  local  consumption.  Italy,  France,  and  Spain 
had  an  enormous  overproduction  and  their  cheap  grades  of  wine 
were  almost  given  away.  In  some  sections  a  man  who  brought  two 
empty  barrels  to  a  winery  could  have  one  filled  with  wine  gratis  if  he 
would  leave  the  other.  1  have  also  a  list  of  importations  at  Chicago, 
which  shows  a  steady  increase  from  96,453  gallons  and  15,779  cases 
in  1902,  to  191,589  gallons  and  53,695  cases  m  1911. 

These  figures  were  obtained  by  our  Chicago  agent  from  the  records 
of  the  customhouse  in  Chicago.  This  table  shows  better,  I  believe, 
than  the  record  of  the  total  imports,  the  development  of  the  business 
in  imported  wines.  It  shows  that  the  demand  for  special  wines  has 
increased  with  the  increase  in  the  population  and  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  Many  of  these  wines  are  fancy  varieties,  well  established 
brands,  that  sell  at  fancy  prices,  and  the  importers  certainly  can  not 
complain  of  the  development  of  this  very  profitable  business. 

Wine  is  generally  considered  a  luxury,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
people  in  tnis  country  (unfortunately,  this  number  is  not  as  large  as 
we  should  like)  who  do  not  so  regard  it.  They  use  it  at  their  meals  as 
a  part  of  their  diet,  and  they  look  upon  it  as  a  necessary  part  of  their 
meals,  just  as  other  people  regard  coffee  or  tea.  They  want  cheap, 
but  good,  pure,  and  wholesome  wine,  and  they  can  get  it  from  our 
vineyards.  They  are  satisfied  with  our  wines,  they  like  them.  This 
idea  that  they  yearn  for  the  wines  of  the  mother  country  is  largely 
imaginary.    On  my  trip  to  California,  I  have  met  Frenchmen,  Qer- 
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mans,  and  Italians,  many  of  them,  who  have  gone  into  the  wine 
business  there,  and  they  are  among  the  strongest  boosters  for  our 
wines.  The  preference  for  imported  wines  disappears  when  prejudice 
is  removed. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  man  insists  on  drinking  only  imported 
wine,  it  can  not  be  said  that  he  is  satisfying  a  necessity,  but  he  is 
indulging  a  luxury.  Now,  there  is  not  any  particular  reason  why  the 
luxury  should  not  be  taxed. 

I  wish  to  submit  herewith  a  price  list  of  a  few  domestic  wines: 
First  of  all  is  our  own  price  list— the  California  Wine  Association — 
showing  prices  ranging  from  35  cents  to  $1.10  a  gallon  for  red  wines; 
white  wines,  from  45  cents  to  $1.15;  and  sweet  wines  from  42J  cents 
to  $1.40.  Also  the  price  list  of  the  Italian  Swiss  Colony,  showing 
similar  prices;  their  price  list  for  case  goods,  showing  prices  ranging 
from  $3.40  to  $11.00  per 'case.  I  also  have  a  price  list  of  an  eastern 
wine  grower,  the  Brotherhood  Wine  Company,  showing  prices  ranging 
from  $3.50  to  $18  for  still  wines,  and  $12  to  $20  for  sparkling  wines. 

You  will  see  from  these  price  lists  that  the  production  of  American 
wines  is  not  by  any  means  limited  to  the  cheaper  kinds  alone,  but 
you  will  also  see  that  the  tariff  is  not  being  used  to  charge  an  exces- 
sive price  for  the  cheaper  grades.  A  great  many  of  our  wines  are 
sold  for  less  than  the  amount  of  the  duty.    The  prices  of  these  cheaper 

Srades  are  fixed  by  competition  through  the  law  of  supply  and 
emand,  without  regard  to  the  tariff;  but  1  wish  to  point  out  that 
although  this  is  so,  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  nevertheless 
be  injurious  to  us,  because,  as  I  told  you  before,  any  increase  in  the 
importations  would  cut  off  the  domestic  demand.  However,  while 
the  tariff  may  appear  high  as  compared  to  our  lowest  grade,  it  is 
<rait»  small — rather  too  low  for  our  better  and  best  grades.  And 
this  is  a  part  of  the  business  which  should  be  fostered  especially. 
France  owes  much  to  the  reputation  of  her  wines,  but  she  enjoys  the 
vast  benefit  which  comes  to  ner  people  through  her  vineyards,  not  on 
account  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  low-grade  wines  which  she 
produces,  but  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  choice  quality. 
Our  own  business  will  not  prosper,  and  never  can  prosper,  if  the  men 
engaged  in  it  are  not  encouraged  to  turn  out  the  best  possible  product. 
We  are  doing  just  that.  It  is  slow  work,  because  it  seems  to  take  a 
long  time  to  eradicate  the  long-standing  idea  that  the  only  good  wine 
is  imported  wine.  We  are  making  progress  constantly,  but  slowly. 
Those  who  have  watched  the  development  of  the  American  wine 
industry  know  that  our  wines  to-day  are  infinitely  superior  to  those 
of  20  years  ago.  We  are  turning  out  wines  that  need  not  fear 
comparison  with  the  best  imported  wines,  and  more  and  more  of  our 
people  are  coming  to  realize  this.  Our  hope  is  that  this  branch  of  the 
business  will  continue  to  improve  and  increase,  and  our  experience 
during  the  last  few  years  shows  convincingly  that  it  will,  but  it  abso- 
lutely requires  the  protection  of  the  tariff :  and  we  respectfully  urge 
that  this  protection,  should  not  be  diminished.  I  am  much  obliged, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Can  you  state  what  portion  of  the  $150,000,000  cap- 
italization represents  tne  value  of  the  lands ) 
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Mr.  Culman.  No.  I  could  not  state  just  now.  I  should  judge, 
though,  that  Mr.  Needham  would  be  more  able  to  give  you  that 
information  than  I  am.    He  is  a  Californian  and  I  am  not.  ^ 

Mr.  Hammond.  Do  you  know  how  many  acres  of  land  are  included 
in  the  land  th%t  goes  into  your  capitalization  of  $150,000,000? 

Mr.  Culman.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Culman.  Yes,  sir,  and  that  land,  all  of  it,  a  few  years  ago  was 
just  simply  waste  land,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  would  be  waste  land 
to-day  if  it  was  not  used  for  vineyards. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  want  to  ask  you  frankly,  do  you  ask  for  the  continu- 
ance of  these  duties  on  the  ground  of  protection  ? 

Mr.  Cut-man.  Partly  on  the  ground  of  protection. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  I  want  to  say  frankly  that,  as  one  of  the  men  who 
voted  for  this  increase  on  this  schedule,  I  did  not  vote  for  it  as  a  pro- 
tective proposition.  I  voted  for  it  on  the  Republican  doctrine  of  a 
luxury  being  taxed  to  secure  all  the  revenue  tnat  it  would  bear,  and 
we  did  it.  The  increase  in  this  schedule,  in  my  judgment,  four  years 
ago — at  least  so  far  as  my  vote  was  concerned — was  purely  as  a 
revenue  proposition,  and  I  could  not  consistently  have  acceded 
to  the  request  that  it  be  treated  as  a  protective  proposition 
and  have  put  the  great  increases  that  were  made  four  years  ago,  in 
the  Payne  tariff  law,  as  a  protective  proposition;  and  I  do  not  think 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee  at  that  time  voted  for 
this  increase  considering  it  as  a  necessity  of  life  and  as  a  protective 
proposition,  but  purely  as  a  revenue  measure;  and  if  I  were  to  continue 
on  the  committee  I  should  treat  it  precisely  as  a  revenue  measure 
and  put  the  rates  of  duty  at  what  would  bring  the  largest  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Merchandise  imported:  Quantities  and  values,  by  articles,  years  ended  June  30,  1901  to 

191$. 


Article. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1908 

Spirits,  wines,  malt  liquors,  etc. 
Spirits,  distilled— 
Of  domestic  mfr.,  returned 
(subject  to  internal-reve- 
nue tax) free.. 

Allother dut..j 

• 
• 

pi  galls. . 
dolls. 

pi  galls.. 

dolb 

fpt  galls., 
[dolls 

875,099 
794,694 

290,801 

843,318 

1,712,156 

2,524,237 

805,212 
479,687 

316,222 

911,419 

1,909,887 

2,784,048 

819,591 
846,404 

348,878 
1,000,997 
2,061,057 
2,987,179 

471,596 
539,362 

390,988 
1,104,410 
2,238,842 
3,313,735 

316,469 
326,885 

403,386 
1,189,129 
2,366,466 
3,539,044 

177,499 
211,129 

470,433 
1,286,270 
2,639,6*0 
4,027,369 

Total  spirits,  distilled dolls. . 

4,162,149 

4,445,154 

4,834,580 

4,957,507 

6,005,058 

5,624,767 

Wines— 
Champagne     and      other/doz.  qts.. 

Still  wines— 

*»<»** dDM&: 

In  other  coverings. . . .  dut .  {Jj|jfl8qt8 " " 

311,078 
4,589,494 

2,785,850 

1,942,322 

373,832 

1,687,420 

335,256 
4,930,768 

3,300,026 

2,143,433 

397,818 

1,846,937 

407,944 
5,861,639 

3,753,211 

2,292,297 

440,869 

2,095,860 

336,245 
4,969,635 

4,007,691 

2,887,018 

471,153 

2,036,217 

371,811 
6,723,764 

3,973,919 

2,352,485 

488,773 

2,165,673 

415,894 
6,127,00 

4,482,499 

2,567,712 

546,688 

2,299,194 

it.. dolls.. 

8,219,236 

8,921,138 

10,249,296 

9,391,870 

10,241,921 

10,993,988 
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imported:  Quantities  and  values,  by  articles,  years  ended  June  SO,  1901  to 

191ft— Continued. 


Article. 


Spirits,  wines,  malt  liquors,  etc 
Spirits,  distilled— 
Of  domestic  mfr.,  returned 
(subject  to  internal-reve- 
nue tax) free.. 

Brandy... dut.. 

Gin dut.. 

Whisky dut.. 

All  other dut. . 


pf.  galls., 
dolls 

pf  rails. . 

dolls 

pf.  galls. . 
doUsTT... 

SL  galls., 
oils 

pf.  galls.. 
dolSsTTT.. 


Total  spirits,  distilled dolls. . 


and     other f dos.  qts.. 
dut..\dolls 


Champagne 
sparkling. 


Stfll 

*<***. ^MSSfc: 

In  other  coverings.... dut.  .{jJSfc**; ; 
Total  wines dut. .dolls.. 


1907 


164,106 
162,072 

629,333 
1,687,473 


3,270,226 
6,037,146 


6,886,691 


419,403 
6,228,281 

6,213,468 
2,966,164 
636,938 
2,614,346 


11,808,781 


1906 


148,298 
160,439 

692,382 
1,623,842 


3,216,228 
4,876,325 


6,600,606 


366,669 
6,221,070 

5,443,782 
3,008,996 
628,428 
2,516,461 


10,746,527 


1909 


134,015 
148,776 

764,244 
1,961,170 


1910 


3,889,066 
5,666,879 


119,646 
124,162 

716,259 
1,899,021 
1,240,662 
1,015,035 
1,060,300 
2,167,064 
1,245,200 
1,907,605 


7,676,825   7,112,887 


436,628 
6,863,785 

5,747,066 
2,838,232 
660,861 
2,574,696 


391,003 
6,302,377 

7,100,661 
3,627,896 
822,243 
3,177,020 


12,276,613  13,007,293 


1911 


409,242 
1,018,382 
1,046,815 

994,050 
1,293,692 
2,668,749 

925,601 
1,396,748 


6,076,929 


218,495 
3,666,824 

4,812,787 
2,638,039 
696,521 
2,326,750 


8,631,613 


1912 


509,286 

1,316,031 

824,694 

916,422 

1,373,010 

2,838,917 

411,696 

844,929 


5,410,299 


281,184 
4,688,000 

8,864,070 

2,488,740 

677,244 

2,414,621 


9,591,451 


Importations  of  brandy,  champagne,  and  still  wines,  in  bulk  and  in  cases,  at  the  port  of 

Chicago  during  the  years  1902  to  1911, 


Brandy. 

Cham- 
pagne. 

Stfll  wines 
in  casks. 

Still  wines 

mother 

coverings. 

1902 

Proof  gats. 
16,062 
34,206 
32,781 
44,508 
89,640 
43,338 
61,706 
64,489 
87,729 
43,266 

Dot.  qts. 
18,514 
18,646 
20,644 
16,747 
19,878 
22,674 
19,439 
20,502 
15,353 
16,688 

GaOons. 
96,468 
144,407 
130,169 
136,987 
146,468 
148,069 
177,606 
173,941 
176,182 
191,589 

Dot.  eft. 
16.779 

1901 

S.SS8 

1904 

22,008 

1906 

28.428 

1906 

26,966 

1907 

36,285 

1908 

43,943 

1909 

40,428 

1910 

46,610 

1911 

63,695 

Mr.  Culman  at  a  later  date  submitted  the  following: 

The  California  Wine  Association, 

New  York,  January  SO,  191S. 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  hearing  on  Schedule  H,  January  15,  1913,  you  accorded  us  the 
privilege  of  replying  to  the  briefs  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  importers. 

We  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  point,  the  subject  was  fully  covered  in 
the  oral  hearing  of  Mr.  Lee  J.  Vance  and  myself,  and  by  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr. 
Vance  in  behalf  of  the  American  Wine  Growers*  Association.  The  one  point,  which 
was  not  touched  upon  in  our  oral  hearing,  we  now  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration. 

We  oppose  the  request  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  others  "that 
the  present  fiscal  limit  of  14  per  cent  alcohol  for  the  lower  rate  of  duty  on  still  wines 
in  casks  is  too  low  and  discriminating,  and  that  it  should  be  extended  to  at  least 
16  per  cent.    We  oppose  this  request  for  the  following  reasons: 

Dry  wines,  con  taming  a  high  degree  of  alcohol,  are  desired  for  the  purpose  of  stretch- 
ing. We  do  not  wish  to  charge  the  importers  with  doing  this  stretching,  but  we  know 
that  it  is  done  by  the  dealers.    We  have  frequent  inquiries  for  California  wines,  show- 
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Jug  an  alcoholic  strength  in  excess  of  the  usual  12  per  cent.  We  are  unable  to  supply 
such  wines,  but,  as  we  receive  these  inquiries  quite  frequently,  and  as  the  demand 
for  such  wines  seems  to  be  considerable,  we  have  aakea  repeatedly  what  they  are 
wanted  for.  The  replies  from  dealers  have  invariably  been  that  they  want  these  wines 
in  order  to  be  able  to  add  10  or  15  gallons  of  water  to  the  barrel,  as  they  are  able  to 
do  with  Italian  wines.  Thus  raising  the  fiscal  limit  to  16  per  cent  would  simply  mean 
a  loss  of  revenue  of.  say,  20  per  cent.  We  hold  that  the  limit  should  rather  be  reduced 
to  124  jper  cent,  wnicn  is  the  natural  alcoholic  strength  developed  by  fermentation. 
Anything  above  12}  per  cent  is,  as  a  rule,  an  artificial  addition. 

We  also  desire  to  refer  to  the  statement  submitted  by  the  Stone  Hill  Wine  Go. 
The  suggestion,  contained  in  this  statement,  would  be  opposed  most  earnestly 
by  all  the  manufacturers  of  pure  sweet  wines  throughout  the  country,  not  only  by 
those  enraged  in  this  business  in  California,  but  also  by  the  wine  makers  of  New  York 
State  and  other  States  where  such  wines  are  produced.  We  will,  however,  content 
ourselves  with  pointing  out  that  the  matter  is  one  which  does  not  fall  within  the  province 
of  a  tariff  bill. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  Culman, 
Representing  The  American  Wine  Growers1  Association  and 

The  California  Wine  Association. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  JOES  W.  YEBKES,  OF  WASHTBTGTOff,  D.  C. 

John  W.  Yerkes,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman, 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yebees.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Culman  represents  commercially 
the  same  crape  growers  and  wine  manufacturers  that  I  represent 
legally,  and  Mr.  Oxnard  has  poured  into  my  ear  such  a  pitiful  story 
concerning  the  condition  of  certain  honest  farmers  who  have  come 
2,000  miles  to  Washington  and  must  perforce  travel  2,000  miles  back 
to  their  families,  that  I  have  concluded,  with  your  permission,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  collaborate  with  Mr.  Culman  in  the  preparation  of  a 
brief,  not  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  committee,  especially  as  perhaps 
my  argument  would  be  like  some  that  we  have  heard  in  this  room, 
full  of  eloquence  but  void  of  elucidation.  I  would  like  to  say  this, 
however,  that  down  in  the  State  where  you  and  I  were  born  and  where 
I  remain,  and  where  I  remained,  we  all — Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans— agreed  with  the  gentleman  from  New  England  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  imported  wines  were  a  luxury,  while  of  course  Bourbon 
whisky  was  a  necessity.  And  therefore  we  thought  if  it  were  tolerable 
and  permissible  to  levy  these  customs  duties  on  any  importations, 
that  they  should  be  levied  on  these  luxuries;  and  it  is  from  that 
standpoint  that  I  certainly  ask  the  committee  to  continue  the  present 
schedule,  as  against  imported  wines. 

MEM0EIALS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  HEW 
YORK   CITY,  REOARDIHG   WINES,  SPIRITS,  ETC. 

Memorial  on  the  Revision  op  the  Duties  on  Wines,  Spirits,  etc.,  Included  in 

Schedule  H,  op  the  Tariff  Act  of  August  5,  1909. 

Hon.  O.  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  The  question  of  the  revision  of  the  duties  on  wines  and  spirits  is  one  of  pant- 
mount  importance,  not  only  to  the  trade  engaged  in  this  commodity,  but  also  to  the 
revenue,  which  derives  from  it  about  $14,250,000  of  its  total  income. 

Upon  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  created  to  revenue  and  importers  alike 
by  tae  prohibitory  duties  charged  on  these  commodities,  this  chamber  feels  impellent 
the  duty  of  calling  the  earnest  attention  of  this  honorable  committee.  This  trade  has 
been  much  abused  in  the  past  and  made  the  object  of  exorbitant  taxation,  either  under 
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the  plea  of  protection  to  domestic  industry,  or  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  includes 
only  articles  of  luxury,  or  with  the  intent  of  increasing  revenue,  with  the  result  that 
the  excessive  rates  imposed  have  defeated  their  purpose. 

This  chamber  hopes  that  in  the  present  revision  of  the  tariff  the  goods  under  this 
schedule  will  receive  more  fair  play  and  be  considered,  as  regards  taxation,  with 
greater  equanimity  and  with  clearer  ideas  than  at  the  last  revision,  of  unhappy 
memory. 

At  present,  still  wines  imported  in  casks  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  45  cents  per  gallon, 
if  containing  no  more  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol,  and  of  60  cents  per  gallon  if  contain- 
ing more  and  not  over  24  per  cent,  the  highest  alcoholic  strength  allowed  for  wines. 

Still  wines  in  bottles  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  $1.85  per  dozen  quarts  or  2  dozen 
pints,  plus  6  cents  per  pint  on  the  excess  of  the  quarts,  but  not  of  the  pints,  in  which 
case  they  are  compelled  to  pay  double  duty. 

Champagne  and  other  sparkling  wines  pay  at  the  rate  of  $9.60  per  dozen  quarts  or 
leas,  $4.80  per  dozen  pints  or  less,  $2.40  per  dozen  half  pints  or  less,  and,  on  bottles 
containing  over  1  quart,  $9.60  per  dozen  quarts  plus  $3  per  gallon  on  the  excess. 

Brandy,  spirits,  cordials,  ana  liqueurs  are  rated  at  $2.60  per  proof  gallon. 

These  rates,  succeeded  to  the  reciprocity  rates,  which  were  in  operation  with  the 
principal  wine-growing  countries  of  Europe,  namely,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain, 
Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  etc.,  as  the  respective  commercial 
treaties  came  to  an  end. 

The  reciprocity  rates  were  as  follows: 

Still  wines  in  casks,  35  cents  per  gallon,  irrespective  of  alcoholic  strength  but  not 
exceeding  24  per  cent. 

Still  wines  in  bottles,  $1.25  per  dozen  quarts  or  2  dozen  pints,  plus  4  cents  per 
pint  over  the  quantity  contained  in  excess  of  the  quart. 

Champagne  and  other  sparkling  wines,  $6  per  dozen  quarts;  $3  per  dozen  pints; 
$1.50  per  dozen  half  pints;  and  in  bottles  containing  more  than  1  quart  each,  $6  per 
dozen  quarts  plus  $1.90  per  gallon  on  the  quantity  in  excess. 

Brandy  ana  other  spirits,  $1.75  per  proof  gallon. 

Upon  these  conventional  rates,  corresponding  to  an  average  protection  of  over  100 
per  cent  to  domestic  production,  the  import  trade,  if  it  did  not  prosper,  it  could  at 
least  exist,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  present  exorbitant  duties,  that  have  cer- 
tainly gone  beyond  a  reasonable  limit  of  taxation,  and  operate  as  prohibitive  rates. 

This  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  marked  decrease  shown  by  importations  of  wines 
and  spirits  since  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff,  as  indicated  by  the  following 
table: 


Brandy proof  gallons. . 

Other  spirits do 

Champagnes  and  other  sparkling  wines, 

dozen  quarts 

Still  wines  in  casks gallons. . 

Btfll  wines  in  bottles dozen  quarts . . 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

629,333 
3,270,22 

419,403 

5,213,458 

636,938 

592,382 
3,216,228 

366,669 

5,443,782 

628,428 

764,244 
3,889,066 

436,628 

5,747,056 

650,861 

716,259 
3,546,162 

391,003 

7,100,661 

822,243 

1911 


409,242 
3,265,108 

218,495 

4,812,787 

596,521 


It  should  be  noted,  with  reference  to  the  above  table,  that  1910  was  the  fiscal  year 
id  which  the  reciprocity  treaties  ended,  and  in  consequence  importations  were  during 
that  year  stimulated  beyond  the  quantity  reauirea  for  consumption,  in  order  to 
secure  the  advantage  of  the  old  rates,  and  that  tne  real  effects  of  the  rates  enacted  in 
1909  began  to  be  felt  only  in  fiscal  year  1911. 

The  quantities  entered  for  domestic  consumption  under  the  old  and  new  regimes, 
respectively,  in  1911  and  1907,  which  may  be  considered  normal  years,  are  in  accord 
with  the  figures  given  above  in  demonstrating  the  visible  decrease  that  has  taken  place 
ifl  the  consumption  of  foreign  wines  in  this  country. 


Fiscal  year. 

' 

1907 

1911 

Btfll  wtalflV  in  bottles  (rlne  wine  excluded)   dozen  quarts. . 

5,122,985.02 
655,729.71 
418,026.37 

4,633,074.84 
594,736.75 

226,676.35 
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The  above  figures  show  conclusively  the  prejudicial  effect  of  the  increase  of  duties 
enacted  at  the  last  tariff  revision,  the  rates  imposed  seriously  menacing  the  very 
existence  of  the  import  trade  of  foreign  wines  and  spirits. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  foreign  wines  in  the  United  States,  which  was  in  1907 
of  gallons  0.0877,  has  decreased  to  gallons  0.07681  in  1911. 

The  total  quantity  of  foreign  wines  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  to-day  (gallons 
7,204,226  in  fiscal  year  1911)  less  than  it  was  before  the  Civil  War  (gallons  8,944,679  in 
fiscal  year  1860),  although  the  population  is  now  three  times  as  great  in  comparison 
to  that  of  1860. 

As  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wine,  domestic  and  foreign,  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  nom  gallon  0.34  in  1860  to  gallon  0.67  in  1911,  the  benefit  has  been 
reaped  entirely  by  domestic  production,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  which  has 
steadily  increased  from  gallon  0.0591  in  1860  to  gallon  0.604  in  1911;  while  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  foreign  wines,  from  gallon  0.284  in  1860  has  decreased  in  1911 
to  gallon  0.0768. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  alarming  decrease  shown  by  the  importations  of  foreign 

wines  are  the  following  interesting  figures  (taken  from  Bonforrs  Wine  and  Spirit 

Circular),  showing  the  receipts  of  California  wines  (by  water  route)  at  New  York  during 

the  last  six  years: 

Gallons. 

1907 1,503,700 

1908 : 1,751,400 

1909 4,042,850 

1910 6,065,850 

1911 9,126,650 

1912 9,824,720 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  over  553  per  cent. 

On  still  wine  in  casks,  notwithstanding  that  the  duty  was  increased  at  the  last  tariff 
revision  from  29  to  71  per  cent,  the  revenue  derived  therefrom,  which  was  $1,991,484.01 
in  fiscal  year  1907,  did  not  practically  increase,  having  amounted  in  fiscal  year  1911  to 
only  $2,011,584.93. 

Likewise,  still  wines  in  bottles,  the  duty  on  which  was  increased  48  per  cent,  did  not 
show  any  proportionate  increase  in  revenue,  which  was  in  1911  $961,839.34,  against 
$811,887.99  in  1907. 

On  champagnes  and  other  sparkling  wines,  the  duty  on  which  was  increased  60  per 
cent,  instead  of  a  gain  there  was  a  notable  loss  of  revenue,  which  decreased  from 
$3,321,398.28  in  1907  to  only  $2,150,096.80  in  1911. 

These  facts  show  clearly  that  from  the  standpoint  of  revenue  the  present  rates  of 
duty  have  defeated  their  purpose,  and  advise  the  enactment  of  more  reasonable  rates. 

From  the  standpoint  of  protection  to  domestic  production  the  present  rates,  espe- 
cially on  still  wines  in  casks,  are  not  only  unnecessarily  exorbitant,  but  ruinous  to 
foreign  wines,  which  they  practically  exclude  from  our  markets,  leaving  domestic 
wines  in  control  of  the  latter. 

In  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  California  wines  of  the  claret  type  sell  to-day  in  New  York 
at  about  32  cents  per  gallon,  which  means  a  protection  of  244  per  cent  in  comparison 
to  South  Italian  wines,  which  often  slightly  exceed  the  strength  of  14  per  cent,  are 
therefore  dutiable  at  60  cents  per  gallon,  and  can  not  be  laid  down  in  New  York  for 
less  than  $1.10  per  gallon;  and,  in  the  case  of  wines  below  14  percent  of  alcohol,  for  less 
than  95  cents  per  gallon.  Even  in  the  latter  case  the  protection  amounts  to  197  per 
cent. 

No  wonder  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  importation,  for  instance,  of  Italian 
wines  in  wood  at  New  York,  decreased  from  1,457,560  gallons  in  1910  to  700,310  gallons 
in  1912. 

On  fortified  wines  of  the  port  and  sherry  type,  subject  to  the  higher  rate  of  duty  of 
60  cents  per  gallon  and  costing  to  import  not  less  than  $1.50  per  gallon,  the  protection 
enjoyed  by  California  wines  selling  in  New  York  respectively  42}  and  60  cents  per 
gallon,  ranges  from  189  to  251  per  cent. 

On  domestic  sparkling  wines,  selling  in  the  average  at  about  $12  per  case,  the  pro- 
tection given  by  the  present  tariff  of  $9.60  per  dozen  quarts  is  equal  to  80  per  cent, 
but  these  wines  are  benefited  by  a  much  greater  protection  than  that  of  the  duty  by 
reason  of  the  much  higher  primary  cost  of  the  foreign  champagnes. 

In  considering  the  question  of  protection  to  domestic  wines,  the  facts  pertinent  to 
the  primary  cost  of  production,  cooperage,  freight,  and  other  commercial  conditions 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  order  to  establish  whether  and  in  what  measure 
there  is  need  for  protection. 
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While  the  coet  of  production  of  domestic  wines  during  the  last  years  has  remained 
practically  the  same — that  is,  about  20  cents  per  gallon  for  the  California  standard 
claret  naked  at  San  Francisco— the  coet  of  production  in  the  European  wine  countries 
has  greatly  increased,  and  price  of  wine  in  many  cases  practically  doubled  in  com- 
parison to  five  years  ago.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  secure  the  cheapest  wine  fit 
for  exportation  for  less  than  35  cents  per  saltan  naked  at  the  property.  To  this  price 
must  be  added  the  cost  of  cooperage  of  about  10  cents  per  gallon;  against  6  cents  for 
the  California  wine;  the  inland  freight  from  the  place  of  production  to  shipping  port 
in  Italy,  which,  with  loading  and  unloading  expenses,  will  average  about  2  cents  per 
gallon;  the  maritime  freight  from  shipping  port  in  Italy  to  New  York,  of  about  4  cents 
per  gallon,  which  is  about  the  same  as  on  California  wine  shipped  by  the  water  route 
(freights  have  decreased  in  the  case  of  California  wines,  while  they  have  increased 
from  50  to  100  per  cent  on  foreign  wines);  insurance  and  contingent  expenses,  such 
as  consular  invoice  and  entry  fee  (the  two  latter  items  not  incurred  in  the  case  of  Cal- 
ifornia wines),  averaging  to  about  2  cents  per  gallon;  bringing  the  cost  of  the  cheapest 
imported  wine,  irrespective  of  duty,  c.  i.  f.  New  York  at  about  53  cents,  against  32 
cents  for  the  California  wine,  which  therefore  enjoys  a  natural  protection  egual  to 
about  65  per  cent,  and  to  which  must  be  added  the  protection  of  the  tariff,  either  of 
45  or  60  cents  per  gallon,  bringing  the  cost  of  the  importad  wine  to  from  98  cents  to 
$1.13  per  gallon,  against  32  cents  per  gallon  actual  selling  price  of  the  California  wine. 

The  California  interests  obtained  the  exorbitant  duties  on  foreign  wines  at  the  last 
revision  of  the  tariff  through  incorrect  statements*,  regarding  alleged  competition 
from  the  importation  of  the  foreign*  product,  and  the  conditions  of  the  foreign  wine 
trade.  They  advanced  the  often  repeated  and  abused  argument  of  the  higher  cost 
of  labor  in  California  in  comparison  to  Europe,  basing  their  argument  on  the  wages 
paid  in  Europe  15  years  ago,  and  deliberately  ignoring  the  fact  that  during  this  lapse 
of  time  labor  has  increased  in  Europe  about  100  per  cent,  especially  in  countries, 
like  Italy,  furnishing  a  large  contingent  to  emigration,  that  not  only  has  doubled 
the  cost,  but  created  as  well  a  scarcity  of  labor.  They  did  not  state,  for  obvious 
reasons,  that  the  most  important  operations  connected  with  grape  growing  in  Cali- 
fornia, such  as  the  pruning  of  the  vines  and  the  vintage,  are  often  accomplished  by 
contract  with  either  Japanese  or  Chinese  labor. 

California,  with  the  advantage  of  a  wider  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  of  a  less 
fractionate  ownership  of  property,  and  of  a  more  centralized  industry,  does  not  use 
as  much  labor  as  is  required  abroad  to  produce  the  same  results.  Further,  certain 
lines  of  work,  such  as  the  repeated  (sometimes  four  and  even  five  times)  sprayings 
of  the  vines  against  parasitic  pests,  requiring  in  European  vineyards  so  much  labor, 
besides  the  cost  of  fungicides,  is  not  so  necessary  in  California,  on  account  of  its  dry 
climate,  which  is  by  itself  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  fungus  diseases. 

Likewise,  the  high  cost  of  fertilization,  which  in  the  virgin  and  abundantly  pro- 
ductive vineyards  of  California  is  not  yet  required,  and  without  which  the  old  Euro- 
pean vineyords,  exhausted  through  centuries  of  crops,  would  be  unproductive,  is 
another  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  California  over  Europe,  about  which  the  Cali- 
fornia wine  growers  prefer  to  be  silent. 

The  heavy  taxation  of  landed  property,  under  the  stress  of  which  European  vine 
growers  are  laboring,  is  a  burden  practically  unknown  to  California  vintners,  and 
which  hangB  like  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  their  European  conferres. 

The  California  interests  claim  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  because  they  have  to  get 
their  cooperage  from  the  East  (Missouri  and  the  Southwest)  and  to  pay  freight  on  it  both 
ways,  but  does  not  the  European  wine  grower  obtain  his  cooperage  from  the  same 
source?  In  the  latter  case  there  are  at  least  twice  as  many  freights  to  be  paid,  namely, 
the  freight  on  the  staves  from  Missouri  to  the  shipping  port,  the  maritime  freight 
from  the  latter  to  Europe,  the  inland  freight  both  ways  from  the  European  receiving 
port  to  the  place  of  production  and  vice. versa,  and  the  freight  from  the  European 
port,  whence  the  wine  is  shipped,  to  the  American  port  of  destination.  Is  not  the 
disadvantage  as  to  freight  on  cooperage  on  the  side  of  the  European  wine  maker? 
The  principal  winegrowing  countries  of  Europe  (France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary)  imported  in  fiscal  year  1911  as  much  as  $2,044,366 
worth  of  Btaves  (or  about  36  per  cent  of  the  total  American  exports),  against  which 
the  amount  used  by  California  is  but  a  trifle.  This  foreign  trade  in  American  staves 
should  be  encouraged  by  increasing  the  importation  of  the  foreign  wines. 

California,  besides  the  natural  conditions  favorable  to  wine  growing,  has  advantages 
of  a  fiscal  nature.  California  wine  can  be  fortified  up  to  24  per  cent  with  practically 
tax-free  spirit,  save  for  a  small  charge  of  3  cents  per  gallon,  while  the  imported  wine, 
in  paying  duty,  pays  on  the  alcoholic  contents  at  the  rate  of  over  twice  the  revenue 
tax  on  spirits. 
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The  cheaper  cost  of  California  fortified  sweet  wines  (from  42$  to  50  cents  per  gallon), 
owing  to  the  use  of  tax-free  spirit  in  their  strengthening,  give  them  entire  control 
in  supplying  the  demand  of  wine  for  medicinal  use,  as  well  as  in  the  preparation  of 
domestic  vermouth,  in  which  the  use  of  wine  of  high  strength  is  preferred. 

The  exorbitant  duties  charged  on  foreign  wines  seem  to  nave  been  encouraged  by 
the  prevailing  idea,  especially  among  nondrinkers  of  wine,  that  wine  is  a  luxury. 
This  idea  is,  However,  far  from  truth.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  tariff  can  not  be 
made  the  issue  of  abstinence  doctrines,  it  should  be  noted  that  wine  should  be  con- 
sidered a  luxury  only  in  the  case  of  high-priced  vintages,  while  light  wine  of  the 
ordinary  claret  or  Rhine  type  is  a  common  beverage  among  a  large  number  of  our 
population,  especially  among  immigrants  from  countries  where  light  table  wine  is 
an  article  of  daily  use. 

The  bulk  of  the  California,  or  of  the  cheapest  imported  wine,  is  consumed  by 
people  originating  from  countries  where  wine  is,  we  might  say,  the  daily  beverage  of 
the  people,  who  can  not,  therefore,  readily  dispense  with  it.  The  qualification  of 
wine  as  a  luxury  in  this  case  is  incorrect,  and  the  necessary  distinction  should  be 
made  of  the  kinds  of  wine  before  designating  them  collectively  as  luxuries,  and  also 
of  the  class  of  consumers  to  whom  they  are  supplied.  Light  table  wine  can  not  be 
considered  a  luxury,  but  to  those  accustomed  from  youth  to  its  use  is  a  necessity. 
Ask  an  immigrant  from  Italy,  for  instance,  which  of  the  two  beverages  he  considers 
a  luxury,  light  wine  or  coffee.    He  will  answer  you  that  coffee  is  the  luxury. 

Different  criteria  in  considering  what  constitutes  a  luxury,  or  an  article  of  common 
use,  exist  in  our  population  according  to  its  origin,  habits,  etc.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  of  cosmopolitan  origin,  and  regard 
must  be  had  to  customs  and  habits  even  of  minorities,  so  that  they  should  not  be 
curtailed  in  their  liberty  to  choose  as  they  please  in  matters  of  diet. 

The  objection  why  do  not  these  consumers  confine  themselves  to  domestic  wine, 
which,  owing  to  its  low  cost,  is  not  a  luxury,  does  not  necessarily  demonstrate  that 
imported  wine  is  a  luxury.  Most  of  the  wine  consumers  in  this  country  drink  domes- 
tic wines,  in  fact  they  are  the  principal  consumers  of  the  domestic  production,  but 
in  wine,  as  in  everything  else,  variety  is  necessary,  and  why  should  not  consumers 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  foreign  varieties  unless  compelled,  as  under  the  present  duties, 
to  pay  an  exorbitant  price? 

It  is  also  to  the  interest  of  the  consumption  of  domestic  wine  to  give  such  an 
opportunity,  because  the  man  who  needs  this  occasional  change,  if  he  is  allowed  to 
get  it  without  a  notable  sacrifice,  he  will  maintain,  so  to  speak,  nis  allegiance  to  wine 
consumption  and  not  be  driven  to  other  beverages.  This  is  important  because  con- 
sumers not  always  return  to  the  wine,  and  domestic  consumption  would  necessarily 
suffer. 

Often  the  imported  wine  can  and  does  help  the  consumption  of  the  domestic  article 
by  improving  its  quality  through  advantageous  blending  and  by  imparting  to  the 
domestic  product  tnose  characteristics  of  flavor  that  render  it  more  acceptable  to  the 
consumer.  This  correlation  of  interests  is  often  ignored  and  even  opposed  by  the 
domestic  growers,  either  by  greed  or  by  ignorance  of  the  requirements  of  consumption, 
as  experienced  by  distributors  of  wines  in  our  large  cities. 

Again  in  case  of  illness,  when  wine  finds  advantageous  use  as  a  stimulant  to  recupera- 
tion in  convalescence,  and  when  it  is  important  to  assist  the  patient  in  his  inclinations 
and  idiosyncrasies,  why  should  he  not  be  able  to  procure  at  a  moderate  cost  the  wine 
of  his  country  of  origin,  to  which  his  system  has  from  youth  been  accustomed,  and 
which  may  help  him  better  to  recover? 

That  the  habitual  drinking  of  pure  wine,  as  obtaining  in  European  countries,  is 
conducive  to  temperance,  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  classed  with  intoxicating  liquors, 
is  a  generally  acknowledged  fact,  which  in  early  days  was  testified  to  by  no  less  a 
personage  than  a  President  of  the  United  States,  the  great  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
remarked: 

"I  rejoice,  as  a  moralist,  at  the  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  wine  by  our 
National  Legislature.  It  is  an  error  to  view  a  tax  on  that  liquor  as  merely  a  tax  on  the 
rich.  It  is  prohibition  of  its  use  to  the  middle  classes  of  our  citizens  and  a  condemna- 
tion of  them  to  the  poisons  of  spirits,  which  is  desolating  their  homes.  No  nation  is 
drunken  where  wine  is  cheap,  and  none  sober  where  the  dearness  of  wine  substitutes 
ardent  spirits  as  its  common  beverage. ' ' 

The  California  wine  interests  have,  by  securing  prohibitive  rates  on  foreign  wines, 
obtained  the  control  of  the  American  demand,  all  the  more  so  by  the  abuse  they  make, 
for  some  of  their  growths,  of  foreign  denominations  and  styles  of  packing,  that  are  the 
traditional  property  of  reputed  foreign  districts,  thus  faring  under  French,  German, 
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Italian,  and  Spanish  names  and  not  under  their  own  flag.  Such  denominations 
applied  to  their  wines  as  California  port,  California  sherry,  California  burgundy,  Cali- 
fornia Marsala,  and  the  bottling  of  their  wines  in  flasks,  which  is  the  typical  package 
of  the  Chianti  district,  are  examples  of  the  abuse  made  by  them  of  the  credit  witn  which 
certain  foreign  geographical  districts  have  become  identified  in  the  production  of 
their  vintages,  and  which  legitimately  belongs  to  them  only. 

The  prefix  California"  to  die  above  designations  may  enable  the  California  wine 
producers  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  but  does  not  estab- 
lish their  legitimate  right  to  the  designations  ''port,"  "sherry,"  "Marsala,"  etc. 
With  no  chance  left  to  foreign  wines,  not  even  that  of  the  legitimate  protection  of  their 
designations  and  labels,  it  is  manifest  that  the  domestic  wine  growers  are  in  absolute 
control  of  the  demand  of  wines  in  this  country,  and  that  competition,  even  under  the 
disadvantageous  condition  of  a  reasonable  protection  to  domestic  production,  is 
entirely  out  of  question. 

The  selling  price  of  California  wine  is  practically  to-day  what  it  was  before  the 
increase  of  duty  enacted  with  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  which  shows  clearly  that  the  Cali- 
fornia interests  wanted  the  increase  of  duty  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  pro- 
hibitive against  the  importation  of  foreign  wines;  and  how  well  they  have  succeeded 
in  this  is  demonstrated  by  the  statistics  previously  stated. 

Cost  of  labor,  cost  of  grapes,  cost  of  production,  cost  of  cooperage,  cost  of  freights  have 
all  increased  in  the  case  of  foreign  wines,  while  California  is  looking  forth  to  other 
advantages  besides  the  many  natural  ones  which  she  already  enjoys,  and  chief  among 
these  the  approaching  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal;  which  will  reduce  freights  for  the 
bulk  of  its  wines  to  eastern  markets.  Very  little  is  the  quantity  of  California  wine 
shipped  bv  the  overland  route  at  a  freight  of  7J  cents  per  gallon;  the  bulk  of  its  wines 
is  shrppea  by -the  sea  route,  at  a  freight  cost  of  4  cents  per  gallon,  or  about  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  imported  wine.  The  shipping  of  California  wines  to  eastern  markets  in 
tank  cars,  containing  from  12,000  to  15,000  gallons,  has  already  been  successfully  tried, 
and  promises  to  materially  reduce  both  freight  and  cooperage. 

That  the  domestic  wine  industry  has  been  prosperous  and  gradually  developing, 
allowing  for  occasional  short  crops,  during  the  last  decade  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures  of  the  consumption  or  production  of  domestic  wines  in  the  United  States: 

Gallons. 

1903 32,631,154 

1904 37,538,709 

1905 29,369,408 

1906 39,847,044 

1907 50,079,283 

1908 44,421,269 

1909 53,609,995 

1910 50,684,343 

1911 56,655,006 

The  tariff  conditions  which  prevailed  up  to  1909  had  not  prevented  California  from 


shippec 

Th  e  prosperity  of  the  California  wine  industry  was  already  so  well  established  that 
in  1910  and  1911  European  wine-growing  countries  were  threatened  by  the  competition 
of  California  wine,  which  could  be  laid  down,  even  in  the  oldest  and  most  important 
wine-producting  countries  of  Europe,  such  as  France  and  Italy,  after  paying  the  duty 
of  the  respective  countries,  at  such  prices  to  compete  with  the  cheapest  wines  of  those 
countries.  In  fact,  the  exportation  of  California  wines  to  Europe  increased  from  87,614 
gallons  in  fiscal  year  1909  to  567,965  gallons  in  1911.  Of  these,  360,931  gallons  were 
exported  to  Germany,  against  48,450  in  1909;  31,376  to  Switzerland,  against  3,725  in 
1909;  and  27,077  to  France,  against  none  in  1909.  The  total  exportation  of  California 
wines,  which  was  425,075  gallons  in  1909,  increased  to  1,394,994  in  1911. 

And  yet  these  California  wines,  which  threatened  European  wine  production  in 
its  own  "home  with  competition  in  price,  these  wines,  which  can  be  shipped  from  San 
Francisco  to  Hamburg  or  Marseille  at. a  freight  of  about  5  cents  per  gallon,  pay  the 
German,  French,  or  Swiss  duties,  and  find  a  market  in  competition  with  the  native 
wines,  claimed  the  need  of  protection  in  their  own  country,  which,  by  a  too  com- 
placent Congress,  was  granted  to  them  at  a  rate  of  from  197  to  244  per  cent. 

From  the  above-stated  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  rates  of  35  cents  per  gallon  on 
still  wines  in  casks,  of  $1.25  per  dozen  quarts  on  still  wines  in  bottles,  of  $6  per  dozen 
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quarts  on  sparkling  wines,  and  of  $1.75  per  proof  gallon  on  brandy  and  other  spirits, 
such  as  prevailed  for  about  a  decade  prior  to  1910,  and  such  as  this  chamber  recom- 
mends, would  be  the  best  for  revenue  purposes,  allowing  at  the  same  time  reasonable 
protection  to  domestic  production. 

In  case,  however,  this  honorable  committee  should  not  consider  advisable  to  pro- 
pose the  rates  above  stated,  except  as  reciprocity  or  conventional  rates  for  promoting, 
in  exchange  of  equivalent  concessions,  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  willing  to  enter  into  commercial  agreements  with  the  United  States 
(and  incidentally  this  chamber  states  that  it  favors  the  policy  of  reciprocity),  then 
this  chamber  respectfully  recommends  that  a  return  be  made  to  the  rates  of  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff,  extending,  however,  the  limit  for  the  lowest  rate  on  still  wines  in  casks 
from  14  to  16  per  cent  of  alcohol,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  supplementary  memorial 
which  this  chamber  has  the  honor  to  submit,  together  with  this  brief. 

It  recommends  further  that  the  proviso  contained  in  paragraph  307  of  the  present 
tariff,  running  as  follows:  "And  provided  further.  That  there  shall  be  no  constructive 
or  otner  allowance  fpr  breakage,  leakage,  or  damage  on  wines,  liquors,  cordials,  or 
distilled  spirits j"  which  is  an  unjust  feature  of  the  tariff  law  and  has  caused  number- 
less and  vexatious  controversies  between  importers  and  the  collectors  of  duties  at 
various  ports  regarding  the  payment  of  duty  on  merchandise  actually  not  received 
by  the  importers  through  leakage,  loss,  or  damage  of  other  kind  be  substituted  by  a 
proviso  that  "the  duties  on  wines  and  spirits  in  bulk  shall  be  collected  on  the  amount 
of  merchandise  actually  received  and  gauged  by  the  United  States  customs  officers." 

It  is  superfluous  for  this  chamber  to  point  out  the  injustice  and  discrimination 
caused  by  the  aforestated  proviso,  to  wnich  exception  is  rightfully  taken  by  the 
entire  trade. 

In  all  countries  duty  is  paid  only  on  the  merchandise  actually  gauged  and  received. 
It  is  only  in  the  United  States  that  duty  is  exacted  even  on  merchandise  not  received 
and  not  entered.  Since  the  Government  takes  actual  measurement  and  gauge  of  all 
the  vinous  and  spirituous  merchandise  imported,  why  should  not  the  duty  be  corre- 
sponded on  the  actual  amount  gauged?  The  present  mode  of  collection  is  not  only 
unjust,  but  discriminatory.  Vermuth,  for  instance,  which  is  wine,  is  allowed  for- 
losses  of  leakage  or  damage,  an  allowance  this  which  is  impossible  to  explain  why 
it  is  denied  to  other  wines  and  spirits. 

It  may  interest  this  honorable  committee  to  learn,  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  extra  expense  to  the  importer,  who  insures  against  probable 
loss,  paying  as  much  as  1  cent  per  gallon,  an  additional  tax  this  to  an  already  exorbi- 
tant tariff. 

This  chamber,  therefore,  hopes  that  this  honorable  committee  will  recognize  the 
equity  of  and  enact  the  amendment  above  suggested. 

KespectfuUy  submitted. 

Luioi  Solari,  President. 

[seal.]  G.  R.  Schroeder,  Secretary. 

Supplementary  Memorial  on  the  Duties  on  Wines,  Recommending  the  Exten- 
sion to  16  Per  Cent  op  the  Present  Limit  of  Alcoholic  Strength  (14  Per 
.  Cent)  for  Entering  Still  Wines  in  Casks  at  the  Lower  Rate  of  Duty. 

Hon.  O.  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  begs  leave  to  submit  to  this 
honorable  committee,  engaged  in  the  revision  of  Schedule  H  (wines,  spirits,  etc.)* 
of  the  tariff  act  of  August  5{  1909,  the  following  argument,  showing — 

That  the  present  fiscal  limit  of  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  for  the  lower  rate  of  duty  on 
still  wines  in  casks  is  too  low  and  discriminating,  and  that  it  should  be  extended  to 
at  least  16  per  cent  for  the  following  reasons: 

In  establishing  two  distinct  rates  of  duty  for  wines  according  to  their  strength  it 
was  evidently  the  intent  of  the  legislator  to  impose  a  higher  duty  on  fortified  wines 
than  on  nonfortified  wines,  or  on  wines  containing  no  more  alcohol  than  that  naturally 
obtained  through  the  complete  fermentation  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  grape  juice 
from  which  they  were  produced. 

This  assumption  is  logical  from  the  fact  that  the  alcoholic  strength  of  wines,  in  so  far 
as  it  does  not  exceed  that  naturally  obtainable  in  said  product,  does  not  represent  the 
exponent  of  value.  This  is  established,  instead,  by  the  quality  of  the  product,  of 
which  are  essential  factors  the  flavor,  boauet,  body,  age,  and  other  conditions.  If 
alcohol  were  the  exponent  of  value,  the  wines  produced  in  southern  countries,  which 
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are,  as  a  rulet  more  alcoholic  than  those  produced  in  northern  climates,  would  be  the 
highest  in  price,  while  in  fact  they  are  the  cheapest. 

It  is  a  basic  principle  in  the  constitutional  law  of  this  country  that  taxation  should 
be  equal  and  not  discriminative,  and  it  is  also  a  recognized  principle  in  fiscal  taxation 
that  where  different  rates  of  specific  duty  are  charged  on  a  given  article,  these  should 
be  so  framed  as  to  maintain  adherence  to  equity  and  avoid,  above  all,  unjustifiable 
discrimination. 

The  present  limit  of  14  per  cent  in  the  alcoholic  strength  for  entering  wine  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  duty  is  inadequate  and  too  low,  and  works  manifest  injustice  on  a 
notable  percentage  of  wines  of  southern  countries,  such  as  southern  Italy,  Sicily, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  etc.,  the  natural  strength  of  which  not  unfrequently  exceeds 
by  two  or  three  degrees  this  limit.  These  wines  are  thus  disqualified  from  entering 
this  couutrv  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty,  which  in  other  words  means  that  they  are 
disqualified  from  entering  this  country  at  all,  as  by  reason  of  their  selling  price  and 
the  class  of  limited  means  by  whom  they  are  consumed  they  can  not  stand  a  duty 
which  represents  at  the  present  rate  in  some  cases  an  increase  of  as  much  as  170  per 
cent  of  their  original  value. 

Although  these  wines  exceed  to  the  extent  of  a  few  degrees  the  limit  of  14  per  cent, 
they  do  not  represent  commercially  a  higher  or  even  an  equal  value  of  wines  of  much 
lesser  strength;  in  fact,  their  commercial  value  is  far  below  that  of  the  French  or 
German  wines  which  are  entered  at  the  lowest  rate  and  do  not  surpass  14  per  cent  of 
strength  simply  because  they  have  been  produced  in  climates  where  the  grape  does 
not  elaborate  such  an  amount  of  sugar  as  it  does,  for  instance,  in  Sicily. 

In  wine,  unlike  other  alcoholic  beverages,  such  as  beer  and  liquors,  in  which  the 
alcoholic  strength  can  be  regulated  at  the  will  of  the  producer,  the  alcoholic  contents 
are  determined  instead  by  nature,  the  strength  of  the  wine  depending  on  the  amount 
of  sugar  contained  in  the  grapes  from  which  the  wine  has  been  obtained,  which  amount 
varies  according  to  year,  to  varieties  of  grape,  to  nature  of  soil,  but  above  all,  accord- 
ing to  climate. 

In  southern  countries,  on  account  of  the  warmer  climate,  the  grape  elaborates  a 
higher  amount  of  sugar,  and  therefore  yields  wine  of  a  higher  strength  than  in  northern 
countries  having  a  colder  climate.  As  much  as  24, 25, 26,  27, 28,  29,  30.  and  exception- 
ally even  33  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  grape  juice,  corresponding  respectively  to  about 
14.40,  15,  15.60,  16.75,  17.35,  17.75," and  19.70  per  cent  of  alcohol  Dy  volume  in  the 
resulting  wine,  is  obtained  in  Sicily,  against  a  maximum  of  20  per  cent  of  sugar, 
corresponding  to  12.05  of  alcohol  by  volume  in  Germany. 

While  in  Germany  and.  we  might  say,  in  France  also  (save  certain  districts  in  south- 
ern France)  are  not  produced,  even  in  the  favorable  vintage  years,  wines  with  an 
alcoholic  content  higher  than  14  per  cent  by  volume,  in  southern  Italy,  on  the  contrary, 
and  especially  in  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Apulia,  is  not  small  the  percentage  of  wines 
showing  in  normal  vintages  from  14  to  16  per  cent  of  natural  strength  and  exceptionally 
even  some  degree  higher,  18  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume  being  considered  by  the 
best  technical  authorities  the  highest  alcoholic  strength  naturally  obtainable  in  a 
wine  however  high  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the  must  or  grape  juice.  When 
18  per  cent  of  alcohol  is  reached,  the  activity  of  the  ferment  is  stopped  and  further 
fermentation  is  rendered  impossible. 

The  percentage  of  the  wines,  the  natural  strength  of  which  surpasses  14  degrees, 
calculated  according  to  the  data  desumed  from  the  volume,  published  by  the  ministry 
of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  of  Italy,  under  the  title  "Notizie  e  studi 
mtorno  ai  vini  ed  alle  uve  d' Italia,  Rome,  1896,"  is  of  about  33  per  cent  for  Sicily, 
and  respectively  of  about  18  per  cent  and  18  per  cent  for  the  southern  Adriatic  and 
southern  Mediterranean  divisions  of  southern  Italy. 

With  respect  to  the  entire  wine  production  of  Italy,  the  percentage  of  wines  con- 
taining naturally  more  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol,  desumedf  from  the  statistical  data 
contained  in  the  publication  above  referred  to,  is  of  about  15  per  cent.  (See  annexed 
table.) 

In  the  standards  of  purity  for  food  products,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  June  26,  1906,  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs 
act,  wine  is  defined  as  "The  product  made  by  the  normal  alcoholic  fermentation  of 
the  juice  of  sound,  ripe  grapes  and  the  usual  cellar  treatment,  and  contains  not  less 
than  7t  nor  more  than  16,  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume,"  etc. 

Fortified  wine  is  defined:  as  wine  to  which  brandy  or  wine  spirits  have  been  added. 

In  said  standard  definition  of  wine  is  therefore  recognized  as  standard  limit  of 
alcoholic  strength  naturally  obtainable  in  wine  that  of  16  per  cent  by  volume,  and 
the  same  limit  should  be  adopted  as  a  criterion  from  the  fiscal  standpoint  in  establish- 
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ing  the  dividing  line  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  rate  of  duty  on  wines  in 
casks  or,  in  other  words,  in  establishing  the  dividing  line  for  the  rate  of  duty  between 
unfortified  and  fortified  wines.  This  committee  should  consider  this  precedent  in 
favor  of  our  argument. 

By  extending  to  16  per  cent  the  limit  of  alcoholic  strength  for  entering  wines  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  duty,  a  limit  would  be  established  more  in  consonance  with  actual  and 
technical  conditions,  with  the  intention  of  the  legislator,  who  would  tax  with  the  higher 
rate  of  duty  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  wine  and  not  the  natural  product  itself,  and  with 
equity  ana  justice. 

The  present  limit  of  14  per  cent  disqualifies  the  products  of  one  section,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  those  of  another,  from  entering  this  country  by  imposing  upon  the  former  a 
duty  at  the  present  rates  33  per  cent  higher  than  that  paid  by  the  latter,  and  this 
simply  because  the  product  of  the  one  section  is,  through  climatic  causes,  one,  two  or 
three  degrees  higher,  in  fact  a  trifle  higher,  in  strength  than  that  of  the  other  section. 
The  present  limit  of  14  per  cent  is  inadequately  low  to  cover  the  requirements  of  the 
natural  conditions  of  certain  districts,  which,  out  of  fairness,  are  entitled  to  treatment 
equal  to  that  accorded  to  other  districts  of  production. 

While  the  present  limit  of  14  has  no  standing  as  a  technical  limit,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  qualified  as  an  arbitrary  fiscal  limit,  that  of  16  has  a  reasonable  standing,  not 
only  from  the  technical  standpoint,  but  also  from  that  of  equity,  of  adaptation  to 
practical  requirements,  and  answers  best  also  from  the  standpoint  of  promoting  trade 
and  the  interests  of  revenue. 

Trusting  that  this  honorable  committee  will  recognize  the  reasonableness  and  justice 
of  extending  to  16  per  cent  the  fiscal  limit  of  alcoholic  strength  at  which  still  wines  in 
casks  can  be  entered  at  the  lower  rate  of  duty,  we  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Respectfully, 

Luigi  Solari,  President, 
For  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 

G.  R.  Schboeder,  Secretary. 

Excerpt  from  table  published  in  "  Notizie  e  studi  intorno  ai  vini  ed  alle  uve  <T  Italia,"  show- 
ing the  alcoholic  strength  of  nearly  ltfiOO  samples  of  Italian  wines  from  the  various 
sections  of  Italy. 


Alcohol  by  volume. 


Number  of 
pleeof  wine. 


From  4  to  6  per  cent . . 
From  5  to  0  per  cent. . 
From  6  to  7  per  cent. . 
From  7  to  8  per  cent. . 
From  8  to  9  per  cent. . 
From  0  to  10  per  cent. 
From  10  to  11  per  cent 
From  11  to  12  per  cent 
From  12  to  13  per  cent 
From  18  to  14  per  cent 
From  14  to  15  per  cent 
From  15  to  1ft  per  cent 
From  16  to  17  per  cent 
From  17  to  18  per  cent 
From  18  to  19  per  cent 

Total 


It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  a  total  of  11,999  samples  1,800  (of  which  1,342  were  dry 
red  wines,  and  458  dry  white  wines),  or  15  per  cent  of  tne  total,  contained  naturally 
more  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume. 

Luioi  Solari,  President. 
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BRIEF  OF  G.  A.  MARIAHI,  HEW  YOKE,  V.  Y. 

Rochbotsb,  N.  Y.,  January  14,  1913. 
Oscab  W.  Underwood, 

Chairman  and  Member  Warn  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Impossible  for  me  to  appear  in  person  before  your  honorable  committee  to-morrow, 
Wednesday,  at  3.25  p.  m.  as  per  schedule.  Unavoidably  delayed  here.  Respectfully 
request  that  this  telegram  be  read  as  my  brief  on  Schedule  H  and  be  printed  as  part  of 
the  testimony. 

Drunkenness  in  southern  Europe  among  the  working  classes  is  practically  unknown, 
because  still  wines  up  to  16  per  cent  of  alcoholic  strength  is  recognized  as  a  daily 
necessary  food.  This  is  especially  so  in  Italy,  which  country  by  royal  command  sees  to 
it  that  every  steamer  leaving  her  ports  for  foreign  countries  carrying  immigrants  have 
on  board  a  military  or  naval  officer  who  sees  that  the  steamship  company  provides  the 
immigrants  with  special  food  and  a  given  quantity  of  still  wine  per  immigrant  daily 
until  said  immigrants  are  disembarked  in  the  country  of  their  choice.  We  are  be- 
coming a  Nation  of  education  and  are  not  producing  ourselves  a  heavy  labor  class.  Our 
immigration  laws  invite  this  class  to  our  shores.  Our  present  protective  tariff  takes 
away  from  this  foreign  class  of  good  laborers  their  characteristic  food  products  even 
though  they  have  our  hardest  work  to  perform.  This  class  of  laborers  can  be  seen  in 
their  own  countries  along  the  railroads,  on  the  docks,  etc . .  at  their  noon  meal ,  to  the  man, 
partaking  of  their  regular  daily  repast  of  bread  with  cheese  or  meat  and  wine.  The 
wine  is  as  much  a  part  of  their  meal  as  the  bread,  meat,  or  cheese.  By  our  present 
laws  we  prohibit  the  use  of  these  characteristic  food  product  and  characteristic  temper- 
ance beverages  which  form  part  of  the  characteristic  foreigners'  daily  life,  because  by  our 
tariff  laws  we  take  them  from  within  the  reach  of  this  very  necessary  laboring  element 
and  in  place  introduce  them  to  two  vicious  American  customs — the  habit  of  drinking 
American  spirit  whisky  of  the  cheaper  grade  and  the  vicious  American  habit  of  treating, 
neither  of  which  are  known  in  their  own  countries,  thereby  fathering  drunkenness,  the 
mother  of  crime  among  certain  classes  of  our  foreign  population,  f  therefore  say  that 
still  wines  up  to  16  per  cent  alcohol  are  necessary  fooa  products  for  our  working  classes 
and  should  be  put  within  their  reach  by  reduction  of  the  tariff  or  else  we  should  abso- 
lutely exclude  this  class  of  our  immigration .  Schedule  H,  article  300 — these  items  are 
faxuries  and  the  present  law  should  be  retained.    This  is  also  true  with  articles  301, 

2  303  304  305  and  306. 

Article  307— Still  wines.  These  should  be  reduced  back  to  the  old  tariff  of  $1.25  a 
and  a  uniform  bulk  duty  of  40  cents  specific  per  gallon.  This  reduction  on  still 
s  up  to  16  per  cent  proof  alcohol  strength  w  ill  increase  the  revenue  for  the  Govern- 

t,  decrease  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  thereby  decreasing  the  percentage  of  crime 

and  drunkenness  amongst  our  immigrant  classes,  and  will  make  for  us  better  citizens 
both  morally,  intellectually,  and  physically. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  A.  Mabiani, 
President  of  the  E.  Mariani  Co.,  19  Broadway,  New  York. 

ZUCCA  ft  CO.,  HEW  YORK,  V.  Y.,  WRITE  CONCERHDTO  WIVES. 

Zuoca  &  Co., 
New  York,  January  15, 1913. 
The  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Bouse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirb:  I  respectfully  take  the  liberty  of  making  some  suggestions  to  your  honorable 
committee  as  regards  changes  in  the  tariff  on  Schedule  H  (spirits,  wines,  and  other 
beverages),  the  hearing  of  which  takes  place  to-day: 

Wines  and  liquors  are  generally  retained  as  luxuries,  and  I  agree  that  they  are  really 
luxuries;  but  still  wines  such  as  clarets,  which  are  especially  drunk  by  citizens  of 
foreign  origin  for  the  purpose  of  assimilating  their  food,  helping  digestion,  and  building 
up  the  constitution,  and  as  such  are  recommended  by  physicians,  should  be  classified 
as  necessities  of  life,  therefore  entitled  to  a  lower  duty.  I  believe  thatthis  grade  of 
wine  should  pay  a  duty  of  no  more  than  $1.25  per  case,  as  scheduled  in  a  previous 
tariff,  insteadof  the  present  duty  of  $1.86  per  case,  and  when  in  barrels  30  and  no  more 
than  40  cents  per  gallon.  The  duty  as  hereby  asked  would  be  ample  protection  for 
the  domestic  wines,  the  production  of  which  is  continually  on  the  increase,  especially 
in  California. 
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The  present  tariff  on  sparkling  wine  is  99.60  per  case,  which  actually  represents 
twice  tne  cost  of  the  wine  at  the  place  of  production  in  Italy  or  France.  I  believe 
that  any  duty  which  exceeds  the  cost  of  an  article  is  exorbitant.  The  duty  of  $5  or 
$6  per  case  would  be  advisable,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  present  high 
duty  induces  the  importation  here  of  a  large  quantity  of  wine  in  bulk  which  in  some 
instances  is  mixed  with  cheaper  domestic  wines  and  Sottled  here  and  through  a  chem- 
ical process  made  to  sparkle  and  is  sold  to  the  public  as  genuine  imported  wine.  By 
this  method  the  packer  reaps  a  large  profit,  which  enables  him  to  Keep  the  genuine 
article  imported  in  bottles  almost  out  of  the  market. 

Regarding  brandies  and  liquors,  an  excessive  duty  gives  a  chance  to  the  manufac- 
turer to  bottle  here  imitations  of  brandies,  whiskies,  maraschino,  chartreuse,  curacoas, 
etc.,  which  are  nothing  else  but  an  admixture  of  alcohol  and  extracts  of  essences,  which 
he  labels  as  near  as  possible  as  imported  articles,  shaping  the  labels  according  to  the 
pure  food  law,  and  are  sold  to  the  public  as  genuine. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  luxuries  should  pay  a  high  tariff,  but  I 
emphasize  upon  the  fact  that  extreme  taxation  encourages  adulteration. 

I  respectfully  recommend,  therefore,  that  your  honorable  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  in  your  wisdom,  will  so  change  the  tariff  of  this  Schedule  H  by  establishing  the 
same  upon  such  a  basis  as  will  give  a  good  revenue  to  the  Government  within  a  limit 
discouraging  the  manufacturing,  imitation,  and  adulteration  of  genuine  articles. 

Antonio  Zuoga. 

BRIEF  OF  STOVE  HILL  WIHE  C0.9  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  7, 1913. 
Hon.  Champ  Clark. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative*,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib  and  Friend:  Referring  to  our  recent  letter,  with  regard  to  repealing  the 
sweet-wine  act  of  1906,  which  permits  the  free  use  of  brandy  spirits  for  the  purpose  of 
fortifying  sweet  wines. 

We  actually  desire  that  the  privilege  of  using  any  kind  of  spirits  free  of  charge  for 
the  purpose  of  fortifying  wines  shall  be  prohibited  and  that  only  tax-paid  spirits  may 
be  used,  on  which  the  $1.10  per  gallon  tax  has  been  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

There  is  only  one  State  in  America  that  is  interested  in  using  brandy  free  of  tax. 
That  State  has  a  very  small  representation  in  Congress  as  compared  with  the  total 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  of  the  other  States.  Tne  other 
States  in  which  wines  are  produced  and  all  of  which  are  in  favor  of  paying  the  $1.10 
tax  have  a  much  larger  representation  in  Congress. 

Tne  present  wine  situation  is  unnatural.  Tne  idea  of  sweet  wines  selling  for  less 
money  than  dry  wines  is  unprecedented.  Sweet  wines  always  in  the  past  brought 
much  better  prices  than  dry  wmes,  better  known  as  sour  wines,  but  to-day  sweet  wines 
are  selling  for  less  money  than  dry  wines,  and  this  sweet-wine  act,  which  allows  the 
use  of  brandy  spirits  free  of  tax,  is  the  only  weapon  by  which  the  California  wineries 
are  enabled  to  cut  and  slash  the  prices  on  sweet  wines,  and  not  only  have  they  put 
the  quietus  on  the  eastern  sweet-wine  makers,  who  have  discontinued  mMng  sweet 
wines,  because  they  could  not  compete  with  the  California  sweet-wine  makers,  but 
these  California  sweet-wine  price  cutters  are  also  doing  damage  to  the  dry-wine 
makers  in  the  East  as  well  as  on  the  coast,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  selling  their 
sweet  wines  at  lower  prices  than  dry  wines  are  bringing,  and  as  a  consequence  there 
is  more  sweet  wine  consumed  than  dry  wine,  which  remain  in  the  cellars  unsold  in 
in  the  East  and  on  the  coast  alike. 

We  are  not  sure  as  to  why  this  California  wine  war  amongst  themselves  on  the  coast 
should  be  waged  only  on  sweet  wines.  There  is  no  fight  on  the  dry  wines,  and  it 
appears  that  the  reason  must  be  that  the  big  concerns  are  more  interested  in  sweet- 
wine  wineries  than  in  dry-wine  wineries. 

No  matter  how  low  wine  growers  sell  their  wines  to  jobbers  and  no  matter  how  low 
in  consequence  the  jobbers  resell  said  wines  to  the  retail  dealers  (saloons)  the  con- 
sumer does  not  benefit  a  particle,  because  the  consumer  must  pay  the  same  price 
per  glass  as  ever  before. 

'  Furthermore,  about  half  of  the  sweet  wine  produced  is  used  up  by  patent-medicine 
manufacturers,  who  are  the  greatest  beneficiaries  under  the  sweet-wine  act,  allowing 
the  free  use  of  brandy  spirits  in  making  sweet  wines.  Most  of  these  patent  medicines 
are  consumed  as  a  liquor  in  prohibition  territory,  and  the  profits  are  fabulous  and  the 
product  retailed  without  liquor  license  and  is  not  entitled  to  any  protection  or  special 
privilege,  using  free  spirits  on  which  the  Government  loses  the  revenue  to  which 
the  Government  is  entitled. 
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As  long  as  California  wine  makers  are  permitted  to  use  spirits  free  of  tax  for  forti- 
fying sweet  wines,  the  eastern  wine  makers  can't  produce  sweet  wines,  as  explained 
in  our  previous  letter. 

We  easterners  are  all  anxious  and  willing  to  pay  $1.10  tax  on  the  spirits  which  is 
used  in  our  sweet  wines  here.  Why  then  should  we  be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
California  competitors,  who  use  free  brandy  and  undersell  us? 

Undoubtedly  the  Democratic  Party  will  reduce  the  tariff  on  quite  a  few  commodities, 
and  at  this  opportunity  can  well  afford  to  please  the  majority  of  sweet-wine  makers 
scattered  all  oyer  the  eastern  States  by  imposing  the  tax  of  $1.10  on  every  proof  gallon 
of  spirits  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sweet  wines-— be  it  brandy  spirits,  grain  spirits, 
or  any  other  kind  of  spirits. 

Right  here  we  want  to  state,  however,  that  when  such  new  sweet-wine  bill  is  drafted 
we  don't  want  a  one-sided  affair  like  the  1906  act.  We  want  sweet  wines  made  in  a 
natural  way  and  not  in  an  unnatural  and  impracticable  way,  entirely  contrary  to  the 
recognised  method  of  making  sweet  wines,  such  as  now  is  in  vogue  on  the  coast 
under  the  absurd  1906  act. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  about  it.  We  don't  only  want  to  chew  the 
rag  about  this  injustice,  we  want  action  and  remedy,  and  as  long  as  we  are  not  asking 
to  set  anything  lor  nothing,  but  on  the  contrary  are  asking  that  we  be  taxed  all  alike, 
which  is  a  benefit  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and  a  big  one  at  that;  therefore  we 
hope  to  see  something  started  soon. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  promptly,  we  are, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Stons  Hell  Winb  Company, 

Per  B.  G.  Stark. 

Vice  President  and  Secretary. 
PA&AGBAPH  806. 

Ale,  porter,  stout,  and  beer,  In  bottles  or  Jugs,  forty-fire  oents  per  gallon, 
but  no  separate  or  additional  duty  shall  be  assessed  on  the  bottles  ox  Jugs; 
otherwise  than  in  bottles  or  Jugs,  twenty-three  oents  per  gallon. 

BBBBt 
TESTIMOVT  OF  VICTOB  E.  WHITLOCK,  HEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Whttlook.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Feiner  is  not 
here,  and  I  am  appearing  for  him.  I  am  appearing  on  behalf  of  the 
importers  of  beer.  There  are  altogether  only  about  10  firms  or 
individuals  who  engage  in  importing  that  article.  The  article  is 
not,  of  course,  what  you  would  call  a  necessity;  nor  do  we  concede 
that  it  is  wholly  and  entirely  a  luxury,  because  imported  beers  are 
those  celebrated  kinds  imported  by  tnese  9  or  10  men,  the  cele- 
brated brands  known  as  Pilsener,  Culmbacher,  and  Wurzberger,  and 
other  Vienna  and  Bohemian  beers,  that  are  celebrated  throughout 
the  world  for  their  general  excellence.  We  say  we  do  not  concede 
that  they  are  entirely  luxuries,  because  they  are  recommended  very 
widely  and  highly  by  physicians  for  their  nutritive  value. 

And  we  are  here  to-day  to  ask  that  the  present  duty,  which  is  a 
specific  one  of  23  cents  per  gallon,  should  be  reduced  and  returned 
to  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  gallon,  which  prevailed  under  the  Wilson 
Act — or  not  exceeding  20  cents  per  gallon  in  any  event,  which  pre- 
vailed under  the  Dingley  Act.  And  our  reasons  for  asking  that  are 
these: 

We  will  be  glad  to  prove  to  you  that  there  is  absolutely  no  question 
involved  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  beer,  as  to  the  protection 
of  beers  of  domestic  manufacture.  I  need  only  state  to  you — which 
I  am  prepared  to  say  is  confirmed  by  the  actual  statistics — that  the 
total  manufactures  of  domestic  beer  during  1912  aggregated  over 
60,000,000  of  barrels.  The  total  importations  of  beer  into  this  coun- 
try aggregated  about  155,000  barrels. 
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The  Chaibman.  Tell  me  something  right  there.  My  own  personal 
idea  is  to  get  as  much  revenue  out  of  it  as  we  can.  The  present  tax 
is  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whitlock.  23  per  cent,  or,  rather,  23  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  23  cents  per  gallon.  Now,  would  we  get  more 
revenue  with  23  cents  per  gallon,  or  15  cents  per  gallon,  or  20  cents 
per  gallon? 

Mr.  Whitlock.  I  will  show  you  exactly  what  the  results  are  under 
the  15-cent  rate  and  under  the  20-cent  rate. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  we  getting  under  the  23-cent  rate  ? 

Mr.  Whitlock.  The  23-cent  rate;  do  you  wish  that  in  total  duties 
or  total  importations  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Dollars  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Whitlock.  I  have  not  got  it  in  that. 
*    The  Chaibman.  I  suppose  the  prices  remain  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Whitlock.  About  the  same;  yes,  sir.  For  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1908,  just  immediately  preceding  the  enactment  of 
the  Payne  law,  the  total  importations  of  ale,  beer  and  porter — 
and  let  me  state  right  there  that  I  -am  only  able  at  this  moirent 
to  give  you  figures  taken  from  the  statistics  published  by  the 
Government,  and  that  approximately  about  80  per  cent  of  that 
represents  the  beer  importations — the  total  importations  of  ale,  beer, 
and  porter,  were  5,537,538  gallons.    For  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1909,  the  total  was  5,261,851  gallons.     For  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1910,  the  total  was  5,580,936.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911, 
5,377,277  gallons;  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  5,508,488 
gallons.    So  that  you  will  observe  there  that  from  1910  down  to  the 

? resent  year  there  has  been  a  steady  drop  from  the  preceding  year, 
here  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  year  immediately  following  the  en- 
actment of  the  Payne  law;  but  that  has  steadily  dropped,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  this  argument  we  will  assume  that  it  will  remain  station- 
ary. In  any  event,  it  did  not  go  ahead;  and  on  a  critical  examina- 
tion you  will  find  that  it  actually  dropped  behind  in  total  importations. 

Now,  contrast  that  with  what  the  result  was  under  the  15-cent  and 
20-cent  rate.  Under  the  15-cent  rate,  which  went  into  effect  in  1895, 
the  quantity  imported  was  1,796,140;  1896,  2,246,762;  1897, 1,916,167, 
and  then,  in  1898,  which  was  partly  under  the  15-cent  rate  and  partly 
under  the  20-cent  rate,  it  aggregated  1,774,000.  The  figures  are 
gallons  in  all  cases. 

Then  started  the  20-cent  rate  steadily,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  want  me  to  read  this  series  of  figures,  but  I  will  offer  it  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Whitlock.  It  shows  a  steady  jump.  I  will  just  state  it  in 
round  numbers.  In  1898, 1,651,413;  1899, 1,927,469;  1900, 2,222,111 ; 
1901,  2,438,216;  1902,  2,501,904;  1903,  2,958,867;  1904,  3,476,959; 
1905,  3,809,199;  1906,  4,390,410;  and  1907,  5,160,526. 

Showing  a  steady  increase  when  there  was  this  20-cent  rate. 
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The  tabular  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Ah,  beer,  and  porta;  oAtnoite  than  in  battle*  orjugt. 


|   Quwtitr.   |      t*»      |    "$£■ 


Meant*  per  pillon. l,tW8,SM.W        C3S.203.90 

....do. 210,638  63,«M.07 

US  cenis  per  gallon. 1,796,140  M0,Mo.33 


»>*7S-  6»  j       387,014.  M 
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I  believe  that  the  reason  why  the  importation  of  this  article  has 
remained  substantially  at  a  standstill  since  the  23  cent  rate  has  gone 
in  effect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  after  all  the  demand  for  it  the  impor- 
tations of  it  are  regulated  by  the  demand  which  comes  to  the 
importers  from  the  consumer.  The  consumer  is  the  one  who,  when 
the  rate  was  increased,  naturally  had  to  suffer.  His  glass  of  beer 
that  he  drank  was  made  accordingly  that  much  smaller,  and  when 
one  goes  into  a  hotel,  a  cafe1,  or  where  he  wants  a  glass  of  this  beer, 
and  pays  the  prevailing  rate  of  10  cents  and  finds  his  glass  smaller, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  come  to  the  domestic  article. 

Now,  if  the  23-cent  rate  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
revenue,  which  of  course  we  know  was  the  real  intent  and  purpose  of 
it,  it  has  failed  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  If  it  was  enacted  with 
a  design  toward  prohibition,  which  we  do  not  think  was  the  purpose, 
it  has  measurably  succeeded.  But  in  any  event  you  have  with  this 
article  eliminated  all  question  of  protection  to  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer. That  is  not  in  it,  because  there  is  no  competition  here  with 
155,000  gallons  of  imports  as  against  60,000,000.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  competition.  The  only  consideration  in  treating  this  particular 
article  is  how  are  you  going  to  get  the  largest  returns  in  revenue. 

Mr.  Fokdnet.  What  do  those  goods  pay  in  the  way  of  duty  enter- 
ing to  other  European  countries,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Whitlock.  I  am  unable  to  tell  you,  sir.  I  do  not  know.  The 
prevailing  cost  price,  I  am  informed  by  the  importers,  outside  of  the 
duty,  is  substantially  the  same  to  any  customer  to  countries  outside 
of  the  country  of  production. 

Mr.  Fobdnbt.  They  pay  a  higher  duty  going  into  England  than 
they  do  coming  into  this  country,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Whitlock:.  That  may  be  so.  I  am  unable  to  answer  you  on 
that. 
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So  we  believe  if  you  want  to  achieve  your  purpose  to  obtain  more 
revenue,  that  the  history  of  the  importation  of  beer  under  the  20-cent 
rate  demonstrates  without  doubt  that  you  can  do  it  by  at  least  com- 
ing to  a  rate  not  exceeding  that,  because  it  has  been  a  case  practically 
of  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  There  is  a  source  of 
revenue  there;  and  it  has  been  taxed  to  deatnT  And  it  is  a  legitimate 
article.  It  is  an  article  for  which,  if  there  was  no  reasonable  demand 
for  it  among  the  population  at  large,  the  importation  even  at  this 
stable  rate  would  not  continue.  And  we  think  the  reasons  presented 
are  sufficient  to  warrant  you,  at  least,  from  actual  experience,  in 
returning  to  the  20-cent  rate. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  information  in  regard  to  the  way 
to  produce  the  greatest  revenue  we  would  be  glad  tonave  it. 

Mr.  Whttlook.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  the  privilege — we  were 
only  retained  on  this  yesterday — to  file  this  preliminary  memorandum 
to-dauf  May  I  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  a  supplemental 
brief? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  may  have  the  privilege  of  filing  the  brief . 

The  preliminary  memorandum  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[The  matter  of  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  upon  the  rate  of  duty 
imposed  upon  importations  of  beer  other  than  in  bottles  or  jugs.] 

MEMORANDUM  OF  POINTS. 

(1)  There  is  no  necessity  for  maintaining  the  present  rate  of  28  cents  per  gallon  for 
thepurpose  of  protecting  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

This  is  clearly  seen  when  we  consider  that  during  the  year  1912  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers' production  of  beer  amounted  to  over  60,000,000  barrels.  Hie  total  importa- 
tions of  lager  beer  during  that  year  amounted  to  165,000  barrels.  There  can  thus  be 
no  possibility  of  argument  that  the  beer  importers  compete  in  any  sense  with  the 
domestic  beer  producers.  The  proportion  of  beer  imported  to  the  total  of  the  domestic 
product  is  less  than  one-third  of  1  per  cent,  and  the  question  of  protecting  the  home 
manufacturer,  therefore,  may  be  dismissed. 

(2)  One  of  the  points  for  consideration  in  fixing  the  rate  under  the  new  act  is  there- 
fore to  ascertain  that  rate  which  will  produce  the  largest  amount  of  revenue  for  the 
Government.  There  are  encaged  in  the  importing  of  lager  beers  into  this  country 
not  exceeding  10  firms  or  individuals.  Seven  of  these  import  more  than  95  per  cent 
of  the  total  quantity  imported.  It  is  the  desire  of  these  importers  that  the  rate  be 
reduced  to  a  rate  that  prevailed  under  the  Wilson  Act  of  15  cents  per  gallon,  or  at  any 
rate  not  higher  than  the  rate  which  prevailed  under  the  Dingley  Act  of  20  cents  per 
gallon.  An  examination  of  the  statistics  for  the  years  from  1895  to  1898  when  the  15- 
cent  rate  was  in  force,  and  from  1898  to  August,  1909,  when  the  20-cent  rate  was  in 
force,  will  show  a  steady  increase  in  the  quantity  of  beer  imported  and  consequently 
in  the  total  revenue  derived.  Comparing  that  condition  with  the  situation  shown  by 
the  statistics  for  the  years  1909  to  1912,  inclusive,  we  find  that  the  total  Quantity 
imported  and  the  duties  accordingly  remained  practically  stationary.  In  fact,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1908,  the  total  importations  of  ale,  beer,  and  porter  amounted 
to  5,507,538  callous;  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1909,  the  total  dropped  to  5,261,851 
gallons;  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1910,  the  total  was  5,580,936  gallons;  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1911,  the  total  again  dropped  to  5,377,277  gallons;  and  for  the  year 
ending  June  30. 1912,  the  total  was  5,508,488.  It  is  apparent  from  this  that  the  impor- 
tations have  changed  from  practically  stationary  to  a  substantial  decrease,  and  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  it  was  attributable  to  the  increase  of  the  rate  from  20  cents  to  23 
cents  by  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act,  which  went  into  effect  August  6. 1909. 

The  Deer  importers  believe  that  greater  revenue  would  result  if  this  rate  were 
reduced  because  of  ihe  increased  importations  of  the  article  which  would  follow. 
While  the  article  itself  can  not  be  classed  as  a  necessity,  neither  can  it  be  classed  as 
a  luxury.  It  is  an  article  which  is  widely  and  warmly  recommended  by  physicians 
for  the  nutritive  value  and  digestive  properties  which  it  possesses.    It  contains  not 
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over  4  per  cent  of  alcohol.  The  character  of  the  malt  and  hops  and  other  ingredients 
which  enter  into  its  production  are  world  renowned,  for  in  every  country  the  Muen- 
cher,  Pilsener,  Culmbacher,  and  Wurzberger,  and  other  German  and  Bohemian 
brews  are  famous  for  their  superior  qualities. 

The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  reduction  in  the  duties  would  be,  therefore, 
as  follows: 

First,  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  would  enable  the  importer  to  lower  the  price 
to  the  retailer  in  the  Eastern  States  and  to  the  large  distributing  wholesale  agencies 
for  these  imported  been  throughout  the  Western  States.  These  agencies  in  turn 
could  supply  the  beer  at  a  lower  rate  to  the  retailer,  who  in  turn  could  sell  the  same 
to  the  consumer  for  less  either  by  furnishing  a  larger  elass  for  10  cents  than  is  now 
supplied  for  that  price  throughout  the  Eastern  or  Middle  Western  States  where  that 
rate  prevails  for  a  glass  at  retail,  or  by  reducing  the  price  of  15  cents  where  it  prevails 
on  the  western  coast  to  10  cents.  The  consumer  could  and  would  get  the  benefit  of 
the  reduction.  The  importer  would  then  be  able  to  place  the  beer  in  the  hands  of  a 
greater  number  of  retailers  than  now  handle  it,  with  the  direct  intention  and  purpose 
of  spreading  its  sale  among  a  larger  number  of  consumers,  both  in  stores  and  by  extend- 
ing its  consumption  in  private  homes,  which  is  now  a  growing  source  of  demand  for 
the  article. 

(3)  This  business  is  already  now  so  heavily  taxed  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  forward, 
and  its  present  burdens  are  operating  to  cause  the  restrictions  in  extending  ana 
increasing  the  business,  which  is  reflected  in  the  importations  remaining  at  a  stand- 
still, as  shown  by  statistics  since  the  Payne- Aldrich  Act  went  into  effect. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  of  23  cents  per  gallon  amounts  to  approximately  144  per 
cent  ad  valorem  upon  a  cost  value  of  17  to  18  cents  per  gallon,  which  is  the  prevailing 
average  cost  price  for  such  imported  beers.  On  January  1, 1913,  there  was  an  increase 
of  ocean  freight  rates  of  about  one-half  cent  per  gallon.  Added  to  these  charges  are  the 
following  per  gallon:  Inland  freight  5  cents;  ocean  freight  (including  above  increase 
of  one-half  cent  per  gallon  and  including  also  refrigeration  charges  aboard  steamer), 
4J  cents;  cost  of  beer,  17  cents;  total  cost  of  beer  on  arrival  at  New  York,  excluding 
duty,  drayage,  storage,  insurance,  return  freight  on  empty  barrels,  brokerage,  etc., 
selling  and  advertising  expenses,  26$  cents  per  gallon.  As  against  this,  the  domestic 
product  is  produced  at  about  20  cents  per  gallon. 

An  additional  burden  now  imposed  upon  the  importer  was  the  abolition  on  August 
15, 1909,  of  an  allowance  by  the  Government  to  the  importer  for  leakage  and  outage, 
of  about  80  cents  per  barrel.  Moreover,  it  is  well  to  note  that  full  duty  has  to  oe 
paid  for  the  capacity  of  the  barrel,  regardless  of  whether  there  is  a  substantial  leakage. 

Over  one-third  of  the  total  importations  are  supplied  by  concerns  in  Bohemia  which 
have  practically  a  monopoly  in  that  country,  and  a  majority  of  them  have  increased 
their  selling  price  in  Austria  and  Germany  as  well  as  for  export  by  70  cents  a  barrel 
about  a  year  ago. 

When  the  rate  was  increased  to  23  cents  per  gallon  from  20  cents,  the  retailer  altered 
the  size  of  his  glasses  so  as  to  supply  for  10  cents  a  quantity  equal  to  9  ounces  instead 
of  from  10  to  11  ounces,  as  formerly.  The  price  per  glass  thus  remained  the  same, 
while  the  quantity  received  by  the  consumer  was  smaller. 

A  reduction  in  the  rate  to  not  more  than  20  cents  per  gallon  would  benefit  all  persons 
who  are  in  any  manner  interested  in  the  importation  of  beers.  The  consumer  would 
receive  for  the  same  expenditure  of  money  a  large  quantity  of  beer;  the  retailer  would 
be  permitted  to  treat  his  customer  more  liberally  by  giving  a  slightly  larger  quantity 
and  perhaps  make  a  very  slight  additional  profit;  the  importer  would  in  turn  benefit 
by  having  nis  sales  increased  and  this,  in  turnl  would  result  in  more  importations  with 
the  corresponding  benefit  by  way  of  increase  in  duties  paid  to  the  Government.  For 
all  these  reasons,  therefore,  a  moderate  reduction  would  inure  mainly  to  the  benefit 
of  die  Government  and  the  present  standstill  in  imports  of  this  article  could  be 
immediately  overcome. 

Respectfully,  Victor  E.  Whttlock, 

$5  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City, 

Benjamin  F.  Feiner,  100  Broadway,  New  York,  counsel  for  A.  H.  Meyer  Co., 
Hoboken,  N.  J.;  R.  Nagelli  Sons,  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  Victor  Neustadt,  New  York 
City;  F.  Hollander  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  August  Luchow,  New  York  City. 

January  15, 1913. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIE*  ON  BBHALF  OF  BBBR  IMPORTERS. 

[Supplementing  hearing  bad  before  and  brief  filed  with  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Jan.  15, 1912.] 

To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Sixty -second  Con- 
gress. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  importers  of  beers,  respectfully  submit  herewith, 
by  way  of  supplemental  brief,  additional  facts  in  support  of  their  recommendation 
that  the  present  tariff  rate  on  imported  beers  (23  cents  per  gallon)  be  substantially 
reduced,  showing  that  the  tariff  rate  on  this  commodity  should,  not  only  in  fairness 
to  those  engaged  in  the  industry  and  to  the  consumers  throughout  the  country,  be 
reduced,  but  that  a  reduction  will  not  diminish  and  will  undoubtedly  increase  the 
revenues  from  that  source. 

At  the  outset,  we  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  tariff  rates  of  the  three  leading 
beer-brewing  and  beer-consuming  countries  in  the  world,  to  wit,  Germany,  Austria 
and  Great  Britain  (Schedule  G  hereto  annexed)  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  German  rate  is  $0.12  per  gallon,  the  Austrian  rate,  10.05}  per  gallon,  and  the  Great 
Britain  rate,  $0.05}  per  gallon. 

This  information  was  obtained  especially  for  the  purpose  of  answering  the  question 
of  a  member  of  your  committee  as  to  which  our  representative  was  uninformed  at  the 
hearing,  and  to  show  that  our  tariff  rate  is  greatly  m  excess  of  the  rates  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  other  leading  countries  in  the  world  engaged  in  the  industry. 

Appreciating  the  fact  that  your  honorable  committee  is  largely  interested  in  de- 
termining how  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue,  we  shall  endeavor  to  set 
forth  the  conditions  prevailing  in  this  country  with  respect  to  the  retailing  and  con- 
sumption of  imported  beers,  from  which  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  material  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  rate  will  result  in  an  increased  volume  of  importations  that  will  more 
than  make  up  for  the  percentage  of  reduction  in  the  rate. 

The  three  factors  in  the  imported  beer  industry  are  the  importer,  the  retailer,  and 
the  consumer,  and  all  three  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  the  rate  of 
duty.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  profits  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  importer 
and  the  retailer  become  interested  in  handling  this  product,  while  the  consumer  is 
interested  merely  in  the  cost  to  him  or  the  quantity  received. 

The  simplest  analysis  of  the  commercial  conditions  of  the  industry  will  at  once 
furnish  a  reason  for  the  exceedingly  small  percentage  of  consumption  of  imported 
beers.  In  the  year  1912  the  total  consumption  of  domestic  beer  in  this  country  was 
62,176,094  barrels  (quotation  from  the  Western  Brewers'  Annual  Official  Trade  Statis- 
tics), as  compared  with  152, 175 J  barrels  of  imported  beers.  So  that  the  foreign  beers 
constituted  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  beer  consumption. 

Taking  for  granted  that  foreign  beers  are  at  least  as  good  in  quality,  as  agreeable  in 
taste  and  as  beneficial  to  health  as  our  domestic  beers,  the  restricted  consumption 
may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner:  (1)  Restricted  retailing  because  of  insuffi- 
cient profit  to  the  retailer.  (2)  Restricted  consumption  because  of  nigh  cost  or  limited 
quantity  to  the  consumer. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  both  of  these  conditions  are  responsible  for  the  limited 
consumption  of  imported  beers. 

Referring  first  to  the  consumer,  the  average  cost  of  imported  beer  per  glass  is  10 
cents,  and  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  15  and  20  cents,  which  is  from  twice  to 
four  times  the  cost  of  the  domestic  article,  and  results  in  keeping  the  glass  of  imported 
beer  beyond  the  reach  of  the  man  of  limited  means.  Moreover,  the  consumer  of  the 
imported  beer  has,  with  the  periodical  increase  in  the  tariff  rate,  received  a  smaller- 
sized  glass.  Under  the  15-cent  rate  his  glass  contained  about  12  ounces,  under  the 
20-cent  rate  between  10  and  11  ounces,  and  under  the  present  23-cent  rate  between 
8  and  9  ounces.  With  the  lessening  in  quantity,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  there  should 
be  a  gradual  conversion  with  many  people  from  the  imported  to  the  domestic  beer. 
Persons  accustomed  to  drinking  beer  have  grown  used  to  a  standard-sized  glass, 
and  unconsciously  or  otherwise,  become  immediately  aware  of  the  deficiency  in  the 
present-day  glass  in  which  imported  beer  is  served.  From  these  facts  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  the  demand  for  the  imported  beer  will  naturally  be  increased  with 
either  a  lessening  in  the  price,  or  an  increase  in  the  quantity. 

As  to  the  retailer,  the  profits  to  him  in  the  handling  of  imported  beers  have*  become 
steadily  more  unattractive.  The  average  price  of  the  domestic  beer  to  the  retailer 
is  about  20  cents  a  gallon,  and  from  this  source,  as  well  as  from  most  articles  dealt 
in  in  the  ordinary  drinking  establishment,  the  average  gross  profit  is  not  less  than 
250  per  cent.  Though  this  sounds  excessive  on  its  face  compared  with  other  lines  of 
business,  the  operating  expenses  run  proportionately  high,  and  the  net  profit  is  not 
greater  than  that  realized  in  kindred  businesses.    The  average  gross  profit  to  the 
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retailer  in  the  handling  of  imported  been,  as  shown  by  Schedule  D  hereto  annexed, 
is  between  80  and  90  per  cent  (about  one-third  of  the  profit  on  domestic  beere)— a 
fact  which  readily  explains  why  the  retailer  does  not  extend  himself  to  handle  this 
article.  He  does  not  seek  out  the  importer,  but  the  latter  has  to  offer  inducements 
of  all  sorts  to  persuade  the  retailer  to  handle  imported  beers,  and  the  only  reason 
that  the  retailer  does  handle  these  beers  is  because  he  fears  a  possible  loss  of  other  trade 
in  being  unable  to  meet  the  demand  of  certain  of  his  customers.  In  other  words, 
the  handling  of  the  imported  beer  is  largely  a  matter  of  accommodation  between 
the  retailer  and  the  consumer. 

Now,  as  to  the  importer,  his  beers  are  handled  mainly  in  the  large  cities  of  this 
country.  He  has  been  unable  to  extend  the  area  of  his  business  so  as  to  reach  the 
country  generally  for  reasons  that  readily  appear;  he  ggets  |0.76  net  per  gallon,  which 
allows  only  a  net  profit  of  from  5  to  8  per  cent  on  his  investment.  The  average  cost 
of  a  gallon  of  imported  beer  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

Foreign  cost 10.17 

Import  duty 23 

Inland  freight 05 

Ocean  freight  (recently  increased  15  per  cent) 03 

Ocean  refrigeration OlJ 

Drayage,  storage,  brokerage,  insurance,  return  freight  on  empty  barrels,  etc..      .07 

Total 56i 

Gross  profit  on  the  basis  of  net  selling  price  of  $0.76  is  $0.19).  From  this  gross 
profit  must  be  deducted  the  importer's  overhead  charge  plus  the  many  financial 
risks  and  numerous  expenditures  incidental  to  the  handling  of  beer.  The  net  profit 
has  been  so  meager  as  to  make  it  unprofitable  for  the  importer  to  seek  business  in 
sections  of  the  country  other  than  the  large  cities,  because  of  the  additional  freightage 
from  the  distributing  centers. 

Having  these  conditions  in  mind,  we  respectfully  urge  that  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  tariff  rate  will  result  in  an  increased  importation  because  of  its  application  to 
the  importer,  retailer,  and  consumer,  or  any  of  them,  in  the  following?  manner: 

If  it  Ibe  assumed  that  the  importer  will  retain  in  his  pocket  the  saving  on  a  reduced 
rate,  it  is  quite  natural  to  expect  that  as  the  retailer  will  make  no  less  profit  and  the 
consumer  will  get  no  smaller  value  for  his  money  than  at  the  present  time  the  present 
consumption  will  not  diminish,  whereas  the  importer  will  be  enabled  to  extend  his 
business  into  the  section  of  the  country  where  his  product  is  not  now  handled,  and 
thus  increase  the  demand  for  the  article.  Furthermore,  he  will  be  enabled  to  push 
his  product  on  more  liberal  lines,  such  as  increased  advertising  and  taking  on  greater 
risks  with  the  retailers  to  induce  them  to  take  on  the  sale  of  imported  beer.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  importer  does  not  primarily  avail  himself  of  the  saving  resulting 
from  a  reduced  rate,  feeling  confident  that  by  giving  the  benefit  of  it  to  the  retailer 
or  consumer,  or  both,  the  demand  will  increase,  he  will  reduce  the  present  cost  price 
to  the  retailer. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  urge  upon  this  committee  that  it  is  not  their  inten- 
tion or  purpose  to  retain  the  saving  to  tnem  in  the  cost  of  their  product  resulting  from 
a  reduced  tariff  rate. 

With  a  reduction  in  the  cost  price  to  him,  the  retailer  will  have  his  profits  corre- 
spondingly increased  or  will  give  the  benefit  to  the  consumer.  Either  course  must 
result,  however,  in  an  increased  consumption.  If  the  retailer  purposes  retaining  the 
additional  profit,  it  will  be  an  added  incentive  to  him  to  exploit  the  sale  and  con- 
sumption of  imported  beers. 

By  way  of  illustration,  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  5  cents  per  gallon,  it  will  mean  a  reduc- 
tion of  $1.55  per  barrel,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  total  consumption  in  1912,  152,1751 
barrels,  a  saving  to  the  retailers  of  $243,481.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  retailer  pre- 
fers to  get  his  added  profits  by  way  of  increased  consumption  and  gives  the  benefit 
to  his  customer,  the  former  sized  glass  will  return  or  the  price  will  be  reduced,  either 
result  leading  to  an  increased  demand  and  more  general  consumption. 

As  to  whether  the  importer,  retailer,  or  consumer  will  get  the  advantage  of  the 
reduction  will  be  adjusted  economically  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  is  it 
not  apparent  that  whoever  of  these  three  factors  derives  the  benefit  the  volume  of 
importations  must  necessarily  increase? 

If  experience  has  shown  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  rate  is  taken  advantage  of  bv 
the  importer,  is  it  not  plain  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  expand  the  area  in  which  his 
article  is  consumed  by  undertaking  to  bear  the  increased  freight  rate,  which  under 
present  conditions  limits  the  consumption  to  the  large  cities? 
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In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  committee  again 
to  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  tabulated  governmental  statistics  (Schedule 
B),  showing  the  steady  increase  in  the  demand  for  imported  beer  up  to  the  time 
that  the  present  rate  was  imposed,  and  the  fact  that  the  importations  have  remained 
practically  stationary  thenceforth  to  date. 
Dated  January  27,  1913. 

A.  H.  Mbtbr  Co.,  Hobokcn,  N.  J. 

R.  Naeoeu  Sons,  Hobohen,  N.  J. 

F.  Hollbndbr  &  Co.y  New  York  City. 

Victor  Nuestadtl  (Inc.),  New  York  City. 

Feiner  &  Maass  and  Holm,  Whitlock  &  Scarff,  Counsel. 

Schedule  A. — Importation*  of  beer  only  into  the  United  States  since  190t. 
[From  BonJorf  s  Wine  and  Spirit  Circular,  baaed  on  ships'  manliest*] 


Year. 


1008 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 

1910 

1911 
1912 


Hall  barrels 
containing 

(M)  liters 
(about  16 

gallons). 


142,965 
172,149 
201,633 
266,680 
284,796 
287,633 
297,844 

286,445 

290,675 
804,361 


Gallons. 


2,287,760 
2,764,384 
3,224,528 
4,090,880 
4,666,720 
4,602,128 
4,766,604 

4,667,120 

4,650,800 
4,869,610 


Rate  of 

duty  per 

gallon. 


{ 


80. 20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
1.20 
1.23 
.23 
.23 


Total  amount 
of  duties. 


} 


$457,662.00 
560,876.80 
644,905.60 
818,176.00 
011,344.00 
820,425.60 
953,100.80 

1,039,019.79 

1,069,684.00 
1,120,011.68 


i  Estimated. 


Schedule  B. — Total  importations  into  the  United  States  of  alet  beer,  and  porter,  from 

1908  to  191 1,  based  on  governmental  statistics. 


Year. 


1908 
1909 

1910 

1911 
1912 


Rate  of 
duty. 


80.20 
.20 

{    :3 

.23 
.23 


Quantity. 


ChUotu. 
6,607,538.00 
6,261,851.70 

}    5,580,936.20 

6,377,277.40 
5,508,488.53 


Value. 


61,631,771.24 
1,563,742.35 

1,664,658.60 

1,628,419.60 
1,674,761.00 


Duty  collected. 


81,101,507.60 
1,062,370.34 

1,264,443.46 

1,236,773.81 
1,266,952.40 


Average. 


Value  per 

unit  of 

quantity. 


10.296 
.297 

.294 

.30 
.304 


Ad 

rem  rate 
of  duty. 


Pa  cmL 
67.60 
67.00 

68.35 

75.80 
75.05 


Note.— The  ad  valorem  rate  estimated  in  the  above  schedule  is  grossly  inaccurate  with  respect  to  beer. 
The  average  foreign  cost  of  beer  is  17  cents  per  gallon,  upon  which  the  specific  rate  of  23  cents  is  equivalent 
to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  upward  of  .140  per  cent. 

Schedule  0. 

Rates  of  duty  on  American  and  Austrian  beers  imported  into  Germany  (both  being 
entered  under  the  same  rates): 
Beers  in  casks,  M.  12  Pf .  70  per  hectometer  (about  12  cents  per  gallon) ;  other  than 
in  casks,  with  or  without  medicinal  extracts,  M.  9  Pf .  65  per  100  kilos. 
Rates  of  duty  on  American  and  German  beers  imported  into  Austria  (both  being  im- 
ported under  the  same  rates):  5  kronen  per  100  Kilograms,  the  duty  being  based  on 
the  gross  weight  of  the  beer  with  the  barrels.    Thus  a  half-barrel  as  snipped  to 
the  United   States  weighing  92  kilograms,  represents  a  duty  of  92  cents  per  half- 
barrel  (figuring  5  kronen  as  equivalent  to  $1),  or  5}  cents  per  gallon. 
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Rates  of  duty  on  been  imported  into  Great  Britain  (same  being  the  rates  for  all 
countries): 
Beer  of  the  description  called  mum,  spruce,  or  black,  and  Berlin  white  beer  and 
other  importations  whether  fermented  or  not  fermented,  of  a  character  similar 
to  mum,  spruce,  or  black  beer  where  the  worts  thereof  were:  before  fermenta- 
tion of  a  specific  gravity,  XI  13s.  for  every  36  gallon  gravity  not  exceeding 
1,215°;  £1 18s.  8d.  for  every  36  gallon  gravity  exceeding  1,215°. 
Beer  of  every  description     here  the  worts  were  before  fermentation  of  a  specific 
gravity,  £8  3s.  for  every  36  gallon  gravity  of  1,055°. 

Note. — German  and  Austrian  beers  come  under  the  last  classification  of  beers  of 
a  specific  gravity  of  1,055°,  and  the  duty  thereon,  reduced  to  American  money,  amounts 
to  85}  cents  per  barrel,  or  5$  cents  per  gallon. 


Sghxduls  D. — Calculation  showing  profit  per  gallon  to  American  retailor  on  imported 

been. 

Number  of  ounces  per  gallon 128 

Number  of  ounces  per  average  glass 8) 

Average  number  of  glasses  per  gallon  (allowing  one  glass  for  waste) 14 


Average  retail  price  per  glass 10.10 

Average  retail  price  per  gallon  (per  14  glasses) 1. 40 

Average  cost  per  gallon $0. 80 

Less  5  per  cent  discount 04 

Net  cost  price 76 

Average  net  profit  per  gallon 64 


Malt  extract,  fluid,  in  casks,  twenty-three  cents  per  gallon;  in  bottles  or 
jugs,  forty-five  cents  per  gallon;  solid  or  condensed,  forty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

PARAGRAPH  810. 

Cherry  Juice  and  prune  Juice,  or  prune  wine,  and  other  fruit  Juices,  and 
fruit  sirup,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  containing  no  alcohol 
ox  not  more  than  eighteen  per  centum  of  alcohol,  seventy  cents  per  gallon; 
if  containing  more  than  eighteen  per  centum  of  alcohol,  seventy  cents  per 
gallon  and  in  addition  thereto  two  dollars  and  seven  cents  per  proof  gallon  on 
the  alcohol  contained  therein. 

PARAGRAPH  811. 

Ginger  ale,  ginger  beer,  lemonade,  soda  water,  and  other  similar  beverages 
containing  no  alcohol,  in  plain  green  or  colored,  molded  or  pressed,  glass 
bottles,  containing  each  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  pint,  eighteen  cents 
per  dozen;  containing  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  pint  each  and  not  more 
than  one  and  one-half  pints,  twenty-eight  cents  per  dozen;  but  no  separate 
or  additional  duty  shall  be  assessed  on  the  bottles;  if  imported  otherwise 
than  in  plain  green  or  colored,  molded  or  pressed,  glass  bottles,  or  in  such 
bottles  containing  more  than  one  and  one-half  pints  each,  fifty  cents  per 
gallon,  and  in  addition  thereto  duty  shall  be  collected  on  the  bottles,  or 
other  coverings,  at  the  rates  which  would  be  chargeable  thereon  if  imported 
empty.  Beverages  not  specially  provided  for  containing  not  more  than  two 
per  centum  of  alcohol  shall  be  assessed  for  duty  under  this  paragraph. 

PARAGRAPH  313. 

All  mineral  waters  and  all  imitations  of  natural  mineral  waters,  and  all 
artificial  mineral  waters  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  in  bottles 
or  Jugs  containing  not  more  than  one  pint,  twenty  cents  per  dozen  bottles; 
if  containing  more  than  one  pint  and  not  more  than  one  quart,  thirty  cents 
per  dozen  bottles;  if  imported  in  bottles  or  in  Jugs  containing  more  than  one 
quart,  twenty-four  cents  per  gallon;  if  imported  otherwise  than  in  bottles  or 
jugs,  eight  cents  per  gallon;  and  in  addition  thereto,  on  all  of  the  foregoing, 
duty  shall  be  collected  upon  the  bottles  or  other  containers  at  one-third  of 
the  rates  that  would  be  charged  thereon  if  Imported  empty  or  separately. 

See  also  the  testimony  of  Lee  J.  Vance. 
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MINERAL  WATER. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HEHBT  MELVILLE,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Henry  Melville,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman, 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Melville.  May  it  please  the  chairman  and  the  honorable 
committee,  I  speak  in  regard  to  paragraph  312,  which  relates  to  min- 
eral water  in  bottles  and  jugs. 

In  previous  revisions  there  has  been  some  talk  as  to  under  what 
schedule  mineral  waters  should  be  included.  In  looking  up  the 
figures  for  my  brief,  I  found  that  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  their 
reports  of  imports  entered  for  consumption  every  year  up  to  1910, 
including  1910,  included  mineral  waters  under  the  general  heading 
"Chemicals,  drugs,  and  medicines,"  evidently  going  on  the  theory 
that  as  all  mineral  waters  were  more  or  less  medicinal  they  belonged 
with  the  articles  which  in  the  present  tariff  law  are  found  in  Sched- 
ule A. 

Now,  of  course  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  the  importers 
under  what  schedule  they  come.  The  duty  is  the  important  thing. 
I  simply  suggest  this,  so  that  my  brief  and  my  remarks  may  be  re- 
ferred to  whatever  schedule  you  may  conclude  mineral  water  should 
go  under. 

Now,  mineral  waters  are  imported  in  three  sizes;  a  large  bottle, 
which  is  commercially  known  as  a  quart;  a  smaller  bottle,  called 
the  "half  bottle"  or  "pint;  and  a  very  small  bottle,  known  as  the 
"quarter  bottle,"  or  half  pint,  or  "split."  The  two  smaller  sizes 
come  in  cases  each  containing  100  bottles,  and  the  larger  size  comes 
in  in  a  case  containing  50  bottles. 

The  history  of  tariff  legislation  on  mineral  waters  is  this:  Prior  to 
1879  they  came  in  free  of  duty  on  the  water  and  free  of  duty  on  the 
container.  From  1879  to  1890,  that  is,  up  to  the  McKinley  law, 
there  was  no  duty  on  the  water,  but  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
on  the  bottles.  The  McKinley  law  changed  this  so  that  there  was 
no  duty  on  the  water,  but  the  bottles  paid  the  same  dutythat  they 
would  have  paid  if  they  had  been  imported  empty.  The  Wilson  law 
was  the  same.  No  duty  was  imposed  on  the  water,  but  the  same 
duty  was  laid  on  the  bottles  as  if  imported  empty — although  the  rate 
on  the  bottles  changed  a  little.  Then  came  the  Dingley  law,  which 
changed  the  duty  to  a  specific  duty;  but  the  specific  duty  was  larger 
than  the  duty  that  had  been  previously  assessed  on  the  bottles. 
Being  considerably  larger,  it  meant  that  tney  kept  all  the  bottle  duty 
and  put  something  more  on  for  the  water. 

It  was  provided  in  the  Dingley  law  that  no  additional  duty  should 
be  imposed  on  the  bottles;  a  specific  duty  of  so  much  a  dozen,  but 
no  additional  duty  on  the  bottle. 

The  Payne  law  kept  the  same  specific  duty  per  dozen,  but  added 
to  this  one-third  of  tne  duty  that  would  be  assessed  on  tne  bottles  if 
imported  empty. 

Now  I  have  a  table  here  which  shows  just  what  the  duty  per  case 
was  under  each  of  these  acts.  Under  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
the  present  duty — of  course  if  we  look  at  these  statistical  tables  we 
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want  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  two  duties — we  do  not  find  it 
all  in  one  place. 

Now,  in  the  record  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  one  place  they 
have  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  specific  duty  of  so  much  per 
dozen  bottles.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  the  two  lower  sizes 
each  pay  the  same  duty;  that  is,  the  split  and  the  half  bottle  pay 
the  same  duty  per  dozen.  The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  specific 
duty  is  46  per  cent,  nearly  47  per  cent. 

Now  to  get  the  real  duty  we  would  pay,  the  real  ad  valorem  equiv- 
alent, we  must  add  to  this  the  duty  we  pay  on  the  bottles.  That 
varies  somewhat  for  the  different  sizes,  but  for  splits  it  is  from  60 
per  cent,  and  nearly  60  per  cent  for  the  other  sizes.  That  is  the 
present  rate  of  duty. 

The  effect  of  the  Payne  Act  was  to  increase  the  duty— for  instance, 
on  a  case  of  pints,  so  called — from  $1.67  to  $2.17;  it  went  up  50 
cents.  The  enect  of  this  raise  in  the  Payne  Act  was  to  immediately 
decrease  the  value  of  the  importations. 

In  my  brief  I  have  given  the  value  of  importations  as  given  by 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  three  years  before  the  Payne  Act 
and  for  three  years  since  that  time.  In  1909,  the  last  year  before 
the  act,  the  importations  were  valued  at  $1,130,208.  The  following 
year,  the  first  year  after  that  act  went  into  effect,  they  fell  to  $994,756. 
They  have  ne>Ter  since  reached  the  level  of  any  of  the  three  years 
before  the  act,  and  this  last  year  they  were  less  than  they  were  in 
1907,  which  showB  that  it  makes  some  difference  on  mineral  water 
what  the  duty  is,  as  far  as  the  amount  of  importation  is  concerned. 

Now  the  question  is  always  raised  in  these  tariff  revisions  as  to 
what  a  protective  rate  means  in  the  way  of  protection.  This  impor- 
tation of  mineral  water  is  a  small  thing.  I  nave  said  that  the  value 
of  the  annual  importation  is  $900,000  and  some  odd  dollars.  If  you 
will  apportion  that  per  capita  among  the  American  people,  it  is  one 
cent  per  year.  Certainly  the  country  is  not  being  swamped  with  it, 
and  it  would  not  be  if  the  importations  ware  considerably  greater. 

The  water  industry  is  one  that  does  not  need  any  protection. 
Water  is  a  gift  of  nature;  putting  it  into  a  bottle  is  a  simple  process. 
The  principal  items  of  expense  are  bottles  and  transportation.  It 
used  to  be  argued  that  the  American  industry  needed  protection,  on 
account  of  the  greater  expense  of  the  bottles — that  is,  that  the 
bottle  manufacturers  needed  the  protection — the  duty  used  to  be 
all  on  the  bottles,  as  I  have  shown.  Well,  now,  that  was  formerly 
so,  because  when  bottles  were  blown  by  hand  wages  were  higher 
here  than  they  were  in  European  countries,  Germany,  for  instance. 
But  that  is  not  so  any  more,  hecause  bottles  are  not  blown  by  hand 
any  more.  The  industry  has  been  entirely  revolutionized.  Bottles 
are  made  now  by  an  automatic  machine  of  American  invention, 
made  in  Ohio;  and  this  one  machine  with  simply  one  attendant  will 
make  complete  bottles  at  the  rate  of  15  a  minute  and  keep  it  up  for 
the  whole  24  hours.  Bottles  can  certainly  be  manufactured  as 
cheaply  in  this  country  as  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  probably 
cheaper,  on  account  of  the  natural  gas  and  saving  in  expense  of  fuel. 
So  that  that  idea  has  entirely  disappeared.  But  the  foreign  bottler 
has  the  additional  expense  of  transportation.  It  is  heavy  material 
and  the  cost  of  transportation  is  high.    And  it  is  expensive  for  the 
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producer  of  foreign  water  to  transport  that  from  the  interior  of 
France,  Germany,  or  Austria,  as  the  case  may  be,  across  country  to 
a  foreign  port,  and  then  3.000  miles  across  the  sea;  that  costs  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  that  tne  importer  has  to  pay  over  and  above  the 
expenses  of  the  domestic  producer. 

The  Chairman.  The  ship  charges  on  space,  and  not  on  weight  ? 

Mr.  Melville.  They  charge  us  on  weight. 

The  Chairman.  Most  people  that  import  goods  are  charged  on  the 
space;  that  is,  the  height  is  estimated  on  the  space. 

Mr.  Melville.  They  charge  on  space  on  lighter  goods;  but  these 
are  heavy  goods  and  they  get  more  by  charging  on  weight  than  they 
would  on  space;  and  that  is  why  they  do  it. 

Now,  of  course,  after  they  get  here  the  distribution  expenses  are 
the  same  for  both.  Of  course,  the  foreign  producer  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage as  to  his  empty  bottles.  He  can  not  get  them  back,  as  the 
domestic  producer  can  and  frequently  does.  So  the  result  of  all  this 
is  that,  if  there  was  no  duty  at  all,  the  domestic  producer  could  put 
his  water  on  the  market  cheaper  than  the  foreign  producer. 

Now,  what  is  the  effect  in  prices  f  The  effect  in  prices  is  that  the 
amount  of  the  duty  is  put  right  onto  the  price  of  tne  foreign  article. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  current  price  lists  of  such  concerns  as  Corn- 
vreu  &  Son.  of  Washington,  the  leading  grocers  of  the  city,  or  of 
Park  &  Tilrord,  in  New  York,  you  will  find  that  the  foreign  waters 
are  quoted  at  from  $2  to  $3.50  a  case  more  than  the  domestic.  They 
do  not  because  they  can  not  compete  in  prices.  The  consumer 
pays  the  duty. 

Now,  we  suggest  that  this  tax  should  be  lighter.  Mineral  waters 
are  certainly  in  a  different  class  from  wines  ana  liquors,  which,  as  has 
been  said  this  afternoon,  are  generally  regarded  as  luxuries.  I  do 
not  suppose  anybody  would  want  to  be  quoted  as  claiming  that 
water — any  kina  of  water— was  a  luxury.  The  therapeutic  value  of 
mineral  waters  is  so  well  recognized  that  it  does  not  need  any  argu- 
ment. They  were  on  the  free  list  in  this  country  for  many  years,  and 
in  other  countries  they  are  on  the  free  list  still.  Germany  is  a  pretty 
well  protected  country,  but  mineral  waters  go  into  Germany  without 
any  duty  whatever  either  on  the  water  or  the  container;  and  our 
mineral  waters  go  into  Canada  with  an  ad  valorem  of  only  17$  per 
cent,  or  free  if  in  anything  except  bottles. 

Now,  this  present  duty  is  practically  prohibitive  on  all  except  a 
few  waters. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  prohibitive  on  account  of  the  equalizing  taxes 
on  the  bottle,  or  on  account  of  the  increased  tax  on  the  water  f 

Mr.  Melville.  It  does  not  make  any  difference,  as  I  say,  how  you 
reckon  the  duty — whether  it  is  all  on  the  bottle  or  all  on  the  water, 
or  divided  between  them.  We  do  not  care  where  you  put  the  duty — 
it  is  simply  what  it  adds  up  to. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  would  you  be  satisfied  if  the  duty  did  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  taxes  on  a  similar  class  of  bottles  to  those  in 
which  you  import  ? 

Mr.  Melville.  That  is — yes,  if  imported  empty.  Well,  these  bottles 
would  not  have  the  same  value,  of  course,  as  new  bottles. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  where  mineral  water  would  hurt  the 
bottle. 
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Mr.  Melville.  Well,  anybody  that  wanted  to  use  some  of  the 
bottles  would  much  prefer  to  buy  bottles  that  were  imported  clean 
than  those  that  haa  had  anything,  even  water,  in  them,  because 
they  go  into  the  dumps. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course  the  whole  proposition  is  simply 
this:  If  we  put  the  same  tax  that  we  have  on  empty  bottles 

Mr.  Melville  (interposing).  That  was,  as  I  said,  the  McKinley 
law,  and  the  Dinglev  law;  no  duty,  but 

The  Chairman.  ft  we  have  only  the  same  tax  on  bottles,  it  would 
let  the  water  come  in  free,  and  we  might  as  well  not  have  a  tax  on 
bottles. 

Mr.  Melville.  But,  as  I  say,  the  bottle  makers  do  not  need  any 
protection  at  all.  Now,  as  far  as  this  particular  paragraph  is  con- 
cerned, we  suggest  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  rates  of  the 
schedule  as  now  drawn.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  two  duties — 
there  is  a  specific  duty  and  an  additional  duty.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  us,  but  it  is  twice  as  hard  from  an  administrative 
standpoint  to  compute  two  duties  as  it  is  one.  Then  this  additional 
duty  on  the  bottles  is  inconsistent  with  the  other  paragraphs  of  that 
schedule.  As  a  rule,  where  there  is  a  specific  duty  there  is  no  addi- 
tional duty.  The  specific  duty  is  the  whole  thing;  that  is  true  in 
paragraphs  307,  308,  311.  Then  this  present  duty  on  mineral  water 
is  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  duties  imposed  on  compounded  articles 
like  soda  water,  lemonade,  and  ginger  ale.  For  instance,  the  duty 
on  100  split  bottles  of  mineral  water  is  $2;  on  100  ordinary  small 
bottles  of  soda  water  or  ginger  ale  it  is  $1.50. 

Mr.  Hammond.  Not  splits.. 

Mr.  Melville.  Not  splits ;  just  the  ordinary  size.  They  call  them 
pints,  but  they  do  not  hold  a  pint;  but  they  are  bigger  than  the  splits. 

Mr.  Hammond.  It  would  be  better  if  you  should  compare  100 
bottles  of  ginger  ale  with  100  bottles  of  pint  size  of  mineral  water. 

Mr.  Melville.  They  would  compare  more  closely;  but  certainly 
the  ginger  ale  bottle  is  bigger  than  the  split  bottle,  and  it  pays  50 
cents  less  duty.  If  you  put  a  little  ringer  or  soda  into  water  you  can 
import  it  33  per  cent  cheaper  than  2  you  import  it  plain. 

Now,  we  expect  to  pay  some  duty.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not;  but  we  suggest  that  the  present  duty  is  much  too  high, 
and  that  a  revenue  duty  should  be  put  upon  this  article,  which  is  not 
a  luxury,  and  which  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  a  revenue  duty. 
And  if  a  duty  with  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  30  per  cent  was  put 
on — that  is,  on  the  value  of  the  wnole  package — why  it  certainly 
would  be  protective  to  the  bottle  people,  because  they  would  get 
their  30  per  cent  on  the  bottle  and  their  30  per  cent  on  the  contents 
also,  which  would  make  them  60  cents;  and  the  duty  plus  the 
expense  of  getting  the  water  here  would  certainly  be  highly  protec- 
tive enough  for  the  water  people,  and  the  price  could  be  reduced  to 
the  consumer.    Thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Hammond.  What  would  be  the  duty  on  100  bottles,  pint  size, 
of  mineral  water  f 

Mr.  Melville.  $2.17  now. 

Mr.  Hammond.  And  the  duty  on  100  bottles  of  ginger  ale  ? 

Mr.  Melville.  $1.50. 
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Mr.  Hammond.  $1.50. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  make  a  30  per  cent  duty  on  some 
bottle  that  you  say  would  be  $2.50;  what  would  that  amount  tot 

Mr.  Melville.  Well,  I  have  figured  it  out  on  our  invoices. 
Specific  duties  of  20,  15,  and  10  cents  a  dozen,  according  to  the 
different  sizes,  would  figure  out  just  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Those 
are  round  figures.  May  I  ask,  as  there  are  tables  in  my  brief,  that 
it  be  published  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 


Notb. — For  many  years  up  to  and  including  1910,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  its 
report  of  " Imports  entered  for  consumption"  classified  mineral  waters  under  the 
heading  "Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines,"  evidently  thinking  that,  as  all 
mineral  waters  are  more  or  less  medicinal,  they  belong  logically  in  Schedule  A  rather 
than  Schedule  H.  If  this  should  happen  to  be  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  it  u 
requested  that  the  following  memorandum  be  referred  to  the  proper  schedule. 

Memorandum  as  to  Mineral  Waters  in  Bottles  or  Jugs. 

Schedule  H,  Paragraph  312,  of  the  act  of  August  5, 1909. 
[Submitted  by  ApoUinarte  Agency  Co.,  503  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.] 

To  the  honorable  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives: 

We  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  memorandum  of  facts  relating 
to  the  history  and  effect  of  tariff  legislation  on  the  subject  of  importation  of  mineral 
waters  in  bottles  or  jugs,  with  suggestions  as  to  proper  changes  from  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  law. 

FORM  OF  IMPORTATION. 

Mineral  waters  are  imported  in  glass  bottles  of  three  sizes,  viz:  (1)  A  large  bottle, 
commercially  known  as  a  "quart  ,  (2)  a  smaller  bottle,  commercially  known  as  a 
"half  bottle"  or  "pint";  and  (3)  a  very  small  bottle,  commercially  known  as  a 
1 '  quarter  bottle, ' '  "  half  pint, "  or  "  split. ' '  The  ordinary  package  is  a  case  containing 
50  quart  bottles,  or  100  bottles  of  the  smaller  sizes. 

lliey  are  also  imported  in  earthen  jugs  in  small  and  decreasing  quantities. 

HISTORY  OF  PAST  LEGISLATION. 

Prior  to  1879  both  water  and  the  bottles  containing  the  same  came  in  entirely  free. 

From  1879  to  1890  there  was  no  duty  on  the  water,  but  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  the  bottles.  This  made  the  duty  on  a  case  of  50  " quarts  "  23  cents,  and  on 
a  case  of  100  pints  36  cents. 

From  1890  to  1894,  under  the  McEinley  Act,  there  was  no  duty  on  the  water,  but 
a  duty  on  the  bottles,  calculated  on  the  weight  thereof  when  empty;  on  bottles  not 
containing  more  than  a  pint,  1$  cents  a  pound;  containing  more  than  a  pint 
and  not  more  than  a  quart,  1  cent  a  pound.  This  made  the  duty  on  a  case  of 
quarts  weighing  1J  pounds  each,  75  cents;  and  on  a  case  of  pints,  weighing  1  pound 
each,  $1 .50.    The  smallest  size,  i.e.,  splits,  was  not  yet  imported . 

From  1894  to  1897,  under  the  Wilson  Act,  there  was  no  duty  on  the  water.  The  duty 
on  the  weight  of  the  empty  bottles,  classified  as  to  sizes,  as  before,  was  \\  cents  a  pound 
on  the  smaller  and  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  the  larger,  making  a  case  of 
quarts  56  cents,  and  pints,  $1.12. 

In  1897  the  Dingley  Act  (Schedule  H,  paragraph  301),  changed  the  system  to  a 
specific  duty  of  20  cents  a  dozen  bottles  containing  not  more  than  a  pint,  and  30  cents 
a  dozen  bottles  containing  more  than  a  pint  and  not  more  than  a  quart.  It  was  specifi- 
cally provided  that  no  additional  duty  should  be  imposed  on  the  bottles. 

This  made  the  duty  on  a  case  of  quarts  $1.25,  and  pints  $1.67.  The  new  size,  half 
pints  or  splits,  not  being  specially  provided  for,  had  to  pay  the  same  rate  as  for 
pints. 

As  the  Dineley  Act,  in  the  {glass  schedule,  made  the  duty  on  glass  bottles  the  same 
as  the  McEinley  Act,  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  the  intention  to  include  in  this  specific 
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duty  all  the  protective  duty  previously  imposed  on  account  of  the  bottles,  plus  some- 
thing for  the  water.  For  example,  take  a  case  of  50  quart  bottles — under  the  Dingley 
Act  the  duty  on  the  bottles  empty  would  be  75  cents,  and  filled  with  mineral  water 
$1.25,  i.  e.,  50  cents  of  the  duty  was  on  the  water. 

The  Payne  Act,  schedule  H,  paragraph  312,  which  is  the  existing  law,  retained  the 
same  specific  duty  as  the  Dingley  Act,  out  struck  out  the  provision  that  there  should 
be  no  additional  duty  on  the  bottles,  and  added  the  words  "in  addition  thereto,  duty 
shall  be  collected  upon  the  bottles  or  other  containers  at  one-third  of  the  rates  that 
would  be  charged  thereon  if  imported  empty  or  separate." 

The  full  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

"312.  All  mineral  waters  and  all  imitations  of  natural  mineral  waters,  and  all  arti- 
ficial mineral  waters  not  specifically  provided  for  in  this  section,  in  bottles  or  jugs 
containing  not  more  than  1  pint,  20  cents  per  dozen  bottles;  if  containing  more  than 
1  pint  and  not  more  than  1  quart,  30  cents  per  dozen  bottles;  if  imported  in  bottles 
or  in  jum  containing  more  than  1  quart,  24  cents  per  gallon;  if  imported  otherwise 
than  in  Dottles  or  jugs,  8  cents  per  gallon;  and  in  addition  thereto,  on  all  of  the  fore- 
going, duty  shall  be  collected  upon  the  bottles  or  other  containers  at  one-third  of  the 
rates  that  would  be  charged  thereon  if  imported  empty  or  separate." 

Treasury  Decision  No.  31,345,  March  3,  1911,  gives  the  average  weight  of  "pint" 
bottles  as  1  pound  (16  ounces)  and  of  "quarts"  as  about  a  pound  and  a  half  (22  to  24 
ounces),  ana  of  "splits"  at.ll  ounces. 

Section  97  of  the  existing  law  makes  the  full  glass  duty  on  the  largest  size  mineral 
water  bottle  1  cent  a  pound,  and  on  the  two  smaller  sizes  1}  cents  a  pound. 

Adding  a  bottle  duty  at  one-third  of  such  rates  to  the  specific  duty  per  dozen, 
makes  the  present  total  duties  approximately  as  follows: 

On  a  case  containing  50  quarts,  $1.50;  on  a  case  containing  100  pints,  $2.17,  and  on 
a  case  containing  100  splits,  $2. 

From  1872  until  1897  importation  in  earthen  jugB  was  subject  to  no  duty,  either  on 
water  or  container. 

Tabular  comparison. 


1872  to  1870.  No  du  ty  on  the  water  or  an  the  coverings 

1870  to  1800.  No  duty  on  the  water.  Duty  of  30  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  the  glass  bottles 

1800  (McKmfey  Act).  Duty  calculated  on  the  weight  of  the  empty 
glass  bottles  at  1  cent  per  pound  on  quarts  weighing  1 J  pounds 
each  and  1}  cents  per  pound  on  the  pint  bottles  weighing  1  pound 
each 

1804  (Wilson  Act).  Calculated  on  the  weight  of  the  empty  glass 
bottles  at  |  cent  per  pound  on  the  quarts,  1§  cents  per  pound  on 
the  pints,  and  if  cents  per  pound  on  the  half  pints  (weight,  11 

1807  (Dingley  Act,' Schedule* H*  "paK'aoi  j."  C^fcuiatod"at*30  cento 
per  dozen  quart  bottles.  20  cento  per  dosen  pint  bottles,  and  30 
cents  per  dosen  half-pint  bottles 

1000  (Payne  Act,  par.  312).  Calculated  at  80  cents  per  dozen  quart 
bottles,  20  cents  per  dosen  pint  bottles,  and  20  cents  per  dosen 
hah^plnt  bottles,  phis  j  cent  a  pound  on  quart  bottles  weighing 
1}  pounds  each  and  J  cent  a  pound  on  pint  bottles  weighing  I 
pound  each ,  and  s  cent  a  pound  on  half-pint  bottles  weighing  11 
ounces  each 


Per  case  of 
50  quart 
bottles. 


None. 
90.23 

.75 

.00 

1.25 


1.60 


Per  case  of 
100  pint 
bottles. 


None. 
00.30 

1.50 

1.12 
1.07 


2.17 


Per  case  of 
100  half- 
pint 
bottles. 


0) 
<l)P) 

(OP) 


•00.77 


1.07 


2.00 


*  Not  imported. 

•  Importation  of  water  in  earthen  Jugs  was  subject  to  no  duty  either  on  water  or  container. 


AD  VALOREM  EQUIVALENT. 

According  to  the  computation  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  report  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  page  1005,  the  ad 
valorem  equivalent  of  the  specific  duty  of  20  cents  per  dozen  on  all  bottles  contain- 
ing less  than  a  pint,  i.  e.,  "half  bottles h  and  "splits,  or  $1.67  per  case  of  100  bottles, 
was  46.65  per  cent.  To  this  must  be  added  the  additional  duty  on  the  weight  of  the 
bottles,  amounting,  according  to  size,  to  from  34  to  50  cents  a  case  (see  same  report, 
p.  977).    If  $1.67  represents  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  46.65  per  cent,  the  full  duty 
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must  represent  an  ad  valorem  equivalent  much  higher.    For  splits,  the  total  ad 
valorem  is  over  60  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  the  chance  made  by  the  Payne  Act  was  to  increase  the  duty  on  a  case 
of  water  from  $1.67  to  $2.17  and  to  raise  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  correspondingly. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  the  importer  what  system  is  used  in  computing  the  duty, 
whether  reckoned  on  the  water  alone  or  the  container  alone,  or  both.  It  is  the  final 
result  that  counts.  The  result  of  the  Payne  Act  was  to  increase  the  duty  on  a  unit 
of  importation  from  $1.67  to  $2.17. 

EFFECT  OF  INCREASE  MADE  BY  THE  PAYNE  ACT  ON  VALUE  OF  IMPORTATIONS. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labtr 
the  value  of  importations  of  mineral  water  in  bottles  for  a  series  of  years  before  and 
after  the  Payne  Act  was  as  follows: 

Year  ending  June  SO. 

Before  the  Payne  Act: 

1907 $1,053,976 

1908 1,132,786 

1909 1,130,208 

After  the  Payne  Act: 

1910 994,756 

1911 993,709 

1912 1,012,647 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  act  was  to  very  materially 
decrease  the  value  of  importations;  that  they  have  never  reached  their  former  level, 
and  that,  although  increasing  a  little,  they  are  not  yet  up  to  the  figure  of  1907. 

This  has  happened  during  a  period  while  importations  of  most  articles  have  grown 
greater,  and  while  the  general  consumption  of  spring  water  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

THE  DOME8TIC  TRADE  NEED8  NO  PROTECTION. 

If  the  value  of  the  importations  of  mineral  water  is  apportioned  per  capita  among 
the  American  people,  it  is  only  a  little  over  1  cent  a  year.  There  seems,  therefore, 
no  danger  of  the  country  being  swamped  with  it,  or  domestic  trade  being  perceptibly 
affected.  It  would  not  be  materially  affected  if  the  importation  was  twice,  or  even 
four  times  as  large. 

The  water  industry  is  one  that  in  its  nature  needs  no  protection.  Water  is  the 
gift  of  nature.  Putting  it  into  a  bottle  is  a  simple  process.  The  principle  items  oi 
expense  are  bottles  ana  transportation. 

Formerly,  when  the  bottles  were  blown  by  hand,  they  cost  somewhat  more  here 
than  abroad  owing  to  the  higher  wages  paid  American  labor.  Now  the  bottle  industry 
has  been  revolutionized  and  practically  all  mineral  water  bottles  here  are  made  by 
an  automatic  machine  of  American  invention ;  so  the  cost  is  about  die  same,  or  perhaps 
less. 

The  machine  entirely  eliminates  human  blowers.  One  of  them  with  a  single 
attendant  will  make  from  12  to  15  bottles  a  minute,  and  keep  it  up  for  the  whole 
24  hours. 

Distribution  expenses  in  the  United  States  are,  of  course,  the  same  for  the  foreign 
and  the  domestic  water.  The  foreign  water  has  the  additional  expense  of  transpor- 
tation to  this  country,  from  its  source  in  the  interior  of  France,  Germany  or  Austria, 
as  the  case  may  be,  across  country  tq  a  foreign  port,  and  thence  3,000  miles  over  the 
sea.    Both  water  and  glass  are  heavy,  so  the  freight  is  necessarily  high. 

Foreign  springs  are  also  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  their  empty  bottles  and  cases. 
Owing  to  their  remoteness,  they  can  not  take  them  back  to  the  spring.  On  the  other 
hand,  American  springs  can  conveniently,  and  frequently  do,  take  their  bottles  and 
cases  back,  allowing  a  rebate  for  them,  and  use  them  again  and  again. 

If  there  were  no  tariff  at  all  the  ordinary  domestic  water  could,  therefore,  be  placed 
in  American  cities  cheaper  than  an  imported  water  of  corresponding  quality. 

THE  CONSUMER  PATS  THE  TAX. 

Where  there  is  any  real  competition  between  a  domestic  article  and  an  imported 
one  on  which  a  duty  is  imposed,  the  price  of  the  two  articles  in  the  market  is  approx- 
imately the  same,  and  it  may  be  argued  that  the  foreigner  pays  the  duty. 
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Foreign  -waters  never  have  competed,  do  not  and  can  not  compete  in  price  with 
domestic  waters. 

The  current  printed  retail  lists  of  mineral  waters  issued  by  Park  &  Tilford,  New 
York  City,  and  G.  6.  Comwell  &  Son,  of  Washington,  are  representative  of  the  price 
lists  of  all  jobbers,  wholesale  grocers,  and  general  distributors. 

They  quote  the  prices  of  foreign  as  compared  with  domestic  waters  as  follows,  the 
figures  in  each  case  being  for  a  package  of  100  half-bottles  or  "pints": 

I  uported  waters: 

Vichy  Celestins $13.00 

Apolunaris 13.00 

Perrier 13.00 

Domestic  waters: 

Clymsic 11.00 

White  Rock 11.00 

Londonderry 11. 00 

Manitou 11.00 

Mount  Kebo 11.00 

Poland 11.00 

Saratoga  Vichy 11.00 

Still  Rock 10.50 

Sun  Ray 9.50 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  price  of  the  imported  water  is  from  $2  to  $3.50  per 
case  higher  than  the  domestic. 

THE  TAX  SHOULD  BE  LIGHTENED. 

The  hygienic  and  the  therapeutic  value  of  mineral  waters  has  been  so  well  estab- 
lished in  recent  years  as  to  require  no  further  argument.  Their  general  use  has 
greatly  increased. 

As  has  been  shown,  they  were  for  many  years  on  the  free  list  in  this  country,  and 
at  the  present  day  other  countries  encourage  their  transmission  through  the  channels 
of  trade.  For  example,  Germany,  with  mineral  springs  of  her  own,  and  with  in 
general  a  highly  protective  tariff,  allows  the  mineral  waters  of  Austria,  France,  and 
other  coun tries  to  come  in  free.  There  is  no  duty  on  the  water  or  on  the  bottles  or 
jugs  containing  it  (see  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  tariff  series  No.  7,  p.  35). 

Every  traveler  knows  that  in  Europe  there  are  scores  of  mineral  springs  the  waters 
of  which  have  peculiar  and  exceedingly  valuable  properties,  ouch  waters  are 
largely  consumed  both  in  the  countries  of  their  origin  and  in  other  European  coun- 
tries. Thousands  of  Americans  go  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  them.  Yet 
the  waters  of  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  these  springs  are  for  sale  in  this  country 
and  available  for  those  who  can  not  afford  to  go  after  them. 

The  present  duty  is  practically  prohibitive  on  all  but  a  few  foreign  waters.  Those 
that  were  introduced  and  advertised  to  some  extent  long  before  the  duty  was  raised 
may  still  find  a  limited,  though  usually  a  decreasing,  sale7  but  the  expense  of  intro- 
ducing any  new  foreign  water  renders  such  undertaking  impossible. 

THE  DUTIES  IMPOSED  ON  MINERAL  WATERS  IN  PARAGRAPH  312  OP  SCHEDULE  H  ARE 
BOTH  INCONVENIENT  AND  INCONSISTENT  WITH  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  OTHER 
PARAGRAPHS  OF  THE  SAME  SCHEDULE. 

A  double  duty  is  imposed,  consisting  of,  first,  a  specific  duty  per  dozen  bottles  and, 
second,  of  a  duty  on  the  containers. 

Mineral  spring  water  to  preserve  its  distinctive  qualities  must  be  bottled  at  the 
spring.  It  can  not  be  imported  in  bulk.  The  bottles  are  the  natural,  ordinary, 
legitimate,  and  necessary  containers,  just  as  essential  as  the  wooden  case  in  which 
they  are  packed,  and,  like  the  case,  are  lost  to  the  importer  when  he  sells  the  water. 

A  single  duty  on  a  unit  of  importation  is  only  half  as  difficult  to  compute  as  a 
double  duty. 

In  other  paragraphs  of  Schedule  H,  where  a  specific  duty  per  dozen  is  imposed, 
there  is  generally  no  additional  duty  on  the  bottles  or  jugs,  for  example: 

Par.  306.  Sparkling  wines  in  bottles — "no  separate  or  additional  duty  shall  be  levied 
on  the  bottles. " 

Par.  307.  Still  wines  in  bottles  or  jugs  containing  each  not  more  than  1  quart,  and 
more  than  1  pint,  and  also  in  bottles  or  jugs  containing  each  not  more  than  1 
pint  *  *  *  "no  separate  or  additional  duty  shall  be  assessed  on  the  bottles  or 
jugs." 
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Par.  308.  Ale,  porter,  stout,  and  beer  in  bottles  or  jugs    *    *    * 
additional  duty  snail  be  assessed  on  the  bottles  or  jugs. 

Par.  311.  Ginger  ale,  finger  beer,  lemonade,  soda  water,  and  other  similar  beverages 
containing  no  alcohol,  in  plain  green  or  colored  molded  or  pressed  glass  bottles,  no 
separate  or  additional  duty  shall  be  assessed  on  the  bottles.' 

The  duties  imposed  on  water  in  paragraph  312  are  greater  than  the  duty  imposed 
on  compounded  articles,  like  soda  water,  lemonade,  and  ginger  ale,  in  paragraph  311. 

Under  paragraph  312  the  total  duty  on  a  case  of  100  splits"  of  mineral  water  is 
$2,  while  under  paragraph  311  the  duty  on  100  ordinary  small  bottles  of  soda  water  or 
ginger  ale,  with  a  much  greater  capacity,  is  only  $1.50. 

In  other  words,  if  water  is  imported  plain  it  costs  33  per  cent  more  than  if  a  little 
soda  or  a  little  ginger  is  first  added. 

CHANGES  SUGGESTED. 

If  specific  rates  are  to  be  maintained,  it  is  submitted  that  a  provision  should  be  made 
for  " quarter  bottles"  or  "splits."  Wow  they  pay  the  same  rate  per  dozen  as  half 
bottles,  containing  about  twice  as  much. 

As  already  stated,  it  makes  no  material  difference  to  the  importer  whether  the  duty 
is  all  on  the  water  or  all  on  the  container,  or  divided  between  them.  It  is  the  total  that 
counts.  For  administrative  convenience  there  should  be  but  one  duty  and  that  in  a 
form  readily  computed  and  not  subject  to  dispute. 

For  an  article  like  water,  in  connection  witn  which,  as  shown,  no  duty  is  needed  to 
protect  an  American  industry,  it  is  submitted  that  a  duty  with  an  ad  valorem  equiva- 
lent of  not  more  than  30  per  cent  is  protective  and  high  enough  for  revenue  purposes. 
(American  mineral  waters  entering  Canada  are  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  not 
exceeding  174  per  cent.) 

Changing  the  present  section  so  as  to  read  as  follows  would  make  the  average  ad 
valorem  30  per  cent,  viz: 

4 '312.  All  mineral  waters  and  all  imitations  of  natural  mineral  waters,  and  all  arti- 
ficial waters  in  green  or  colored  bottles,  or  in  jugs,  if  containing  more  than  a  pint  and 
not  more  than  a  quart,  20  cents  per  dozen;  if  containing  more  than  a  half  pint  and  not 
more  than  a  pint,  15  cents  per  dozen;  if  containing  not  more  than  a  half  pint,  10  cento 
per  dozen. 

"In  each  of  the  foregoing  cases  no  separate  or  additional  duty  shall  be  levied  on  the 
bottles  or  jugs. 

"If  imported  otherwise  than  in  green  or  colored  glass  bottles  or  jugs,  or  in  such 
bottles  or  juss  containing  more  than  a  quart, cents  per  gallon." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Apolinabjs  Agency  Co., 
503  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Januabt  15,  1913. 

BRIEF    OF    ANDKEAS    SAXLEHHER,    BUDAPEST,     HTTHGABY, 

BOTTLERS. 

New  York,  February  4, 191$. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  At  the  hearing  before  your  committee  on  January  15, 1913,  Mr.  Henry 
Melville,  of  New  York,  and  others  presented  arguments,  oral  and  written,  with  respect 
to  the  terms  of  section  312  of  the  tariff  act,  fixing  the  duties  upon  mineral  waters, 
imported  in  bottles  or  jugB. 

The  firm  of  Andreas  Saxlehner,  of  Budapest,  Hungary,  owners  of  the  Hunyadi 
Janos  springB,  and  bottlers  of  the  well  known  Hunyadi  Janoe  medicinal  water,  desires 
to  present  to  your  honorable  committee  some  further  arguments  applicable  particu- 
larly to  the  class  of  natural  medicinal  waters  to  which  the  same  belongB. 

Natural  mineral  waters  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  To  the  one  class  belong 
those  sparkling  or  effervescent  table  waters,  the  therapeutic  value  of  which  is  negli- 
gible, and  which  are  merely  agreeable  beverages.  These  are  fairly  to  be  regardea  as 
luxuries.  To  the  other  class  belong  the  natural  waters  which  display  important 
medicinal  properties.  The  waters  of  this  latter  class  are  largely  prescribed  by  physi- 
cians and  should  be  regarded  as  necessities,  rather  than  luxuries,  and  should  be  so 
treated  in  determining  the  duty  to  be  imposed  upon  them. 
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The  Payne  Tariff  Act  placed  upon  the  free  list  (par.  559)  all  drugs  in  their  natural 
state,  imposing  a  duty  upon  them  only  when  they  were  manufactured  or  partly  manu- 
factured (par.  20),  while  medicinal  preparations  were  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  (par.  65). 

These  duties  were  evidently  fixed  upon  the  theory  that  drugB  for  medicinal  uses 
should  be  admitted  free,  the  only  duty  being  imposed  upon  the  finished  or  partly 
finished  product  of  these  drugB,  and  that  intended,  it  would  seem,  to  protect  or  to 
encourage  the  manufacture  of  these  products  in  the  United  States.  Natural  medicinal 
waters  are  analogous  in  character  to  crude  drugs.  They  consist  of  certain  minerals 
dissolved  by  processes  of  nature  in  water,  and  if  the  water  were  evaporated,  a  mineral 
residuum  would  be  left,  which,  under  the  Payne  Act,  would  be  subjected  to  importa- 
tion free  of  duty  (par.  627).  The  evaporation  of  the  water,  however,  the  importation 
•f  the  resulting  salts,  and  the  subsequent  manufacture  in  this  country  of  the  mineral 
waters  by  the  addition  of  pure  water,  is  impracticable,  for  the  reason  that  no  chemist 
has  ever  vet  been  able  to  reverse  the  process,  and  dissolve  in  water  the  residue  which 
remains  from  the  evaporation  of  a  natural  mineral  water.  An  insoluble  residue  is 
always  left  and  the  result  corresponds  neither  in  appearance  nor  in  properties  to  the 
natural  product. 

The  importation  of  these  waters  in  their  natural  state  is  therefore  necessary,  and  the 
resulting  bulk  and  weight  immeasurably  increases  the  expense  of  importation.  The 
waters  themselves,  therefore,  should  be  even  less  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  duty 
upon  importation  than  the  salts  or  chemical  constituents  of  the  waters  would  be,  if 
evaporated  and  imported  in  a  dry  state. 

For  the  protection  of  any  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States,  there  is  no 
occasion  and  no  excuse  for  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  upon  waters  of  this  class.  No 
legitimate  manufacturing  industry  can  be  affected  by  the  importation  of  these  waters. 
As  before  stated,  the  natural  meaicinal  waters  can  not  be  chemically  reproduced,  and 
restrictions  upon  their  free  importation  tend  merely  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  in  the  United  States  of  cheap  substitutes.  The  properties  of  the 
natural  waters  are  uniform  and  well  known.  They  are  reliable  and  standard  remedies 
for  the  ills  for  which  they  are  intended.  In  the  case  of  the  artificial  substitutes  manu- 
factured to  compete  with  them,  the  public  is  necessarily  uninformed  of  their  chemical 
composition,  and  must  accept  on  trust  the  statement  of  the  manufacturer  as  to  their 
properties.    They  are  often  worthless  and  sometimes  injurious. 

Moreover,  each  of  the  recognized  medicinal  waters  is  unique  in  its  properties  and 
chemical  composition,  and  competes  with  no  natural  waters  found  m  the  United 
States.  Regarded,  therefore,  as  remedies  provided  by  nature  for  the  treatment  of 
human  ills,  natural  waters  possessing  distinct  medicinal  properties  should  be  subject 
to  no  duty  waterever. 

Up  to  the  year  1897  mineral  waters  of  all  classes  were  so  treated.  The  only  duty 
imposed  by  any  tariff  act,  prior  to  the  Dingley  Act,  affecting  the  importation  of  min- 
eral waters,  was  the  duty  upon  the  bottles  id  which  they  were  imported. 

For  purposes  of  protection  to  the  manufacturer  of  glass  bottles  in  the  United  States, 
as  has  been  called  to  your  attention  by  Mr.  Melville,  no  duty  is  necessary.  For  pur- 
poses of  revenue,  the  bottles  containing  natural  medicinal  waters  should  be  subjected 
to  no  other  or  additional  duty  then  would  be  imposed  upon  the  bottles  if  imported 
empty.  The  empty  bottles  can  not  possibly  be  collected  and  exported  for  further  use, 
because  the  expense  of  doing  so  is  prohibitive.  As  the  name  of  the  water  is  commonly 
blown  in  the  bottles,  they  are  useless  for  any  other  than  occasional  purposes.  There- 
fore, they  do  not  in  fact  compete  in  ary  important  degree  with  bottles  of  American 
make.  The  duty  upon  bottles  under  the  Payne  Act  is  1  cent  per  pound,  on  bottles 
larger  than  1  pint,  H  cents  per  pound  on  smaller  sizes  down  to  one-fourth  pints,  and 
50  cents  per  gross  for  those  of  less  capacity  (par.  97).  This  duty  is  as  large  as  should 
reasonably  be  imposed  on  this  character  of  merchandise. 

It  is  therefore  submitted  that  the  provisions  of  section  312  of  the  Payne  Act  should 
be  so  revised  as  to  exclude  from  its  provisions  natural  mineral  waters  possessing  dis- 
tinct medicinal  properties,  and  such  natural  medicinal  waters  should  be  added  to  the 
free  list. 

Respectfully,  Harvey,  Barber  &  McKee, 

Attorneys /or  Andreas  Saxlehner. 
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BRIEF  OF  MORRIS  ft  SCHBADER,  VEW  YORK,  V.  T. 

New  York,  January  tt  1913. 
The  Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  When  considering  Schedule  H,  spirits,  wines,  and  other  beverages, 
we  desire  to  particularly  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  No.  312  relating  to  mineral 
waters,  and  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

For  many  years  mineral  waters  were  not  used  to  any  extent  in  the  United  States; 
hence  there  was  no  duty  collected  upon  imports  into  this  country  until  1879. 

From  1879  until  1890  there  was  no  duty  on  the  water,  but  a  duty  of  30  per  cent 
collected  upon  the  glass  bottles.    (Exhibit  A,  paragraph  1.) 

1890  (McKinley  Act).  No  duty  on  the  water,  but  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on 
quart  bottles  and  U  cents  per  pound  on  pint  bottles.    (Exhibit  A,  paragraph  2.) 

1894  (Wilson  Act).  No  duty  on  the  water,  but  a  duty  of  three-fourths  cent  per 
pound  on  quart  bottles  and  11  cents  per  pound  on  pint  Dottles.  (Exhibit  A,  para- 
graph 3.) 

1897  (Dingley  Act).  Duty  was  collected  upon  the  water  and  glassware  collectively 
at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  dozen  bottles  if  not  over  a  quart,  and  20  cents  per  dozen 
bottles  if  not  over  a  pint.    (Exhibit  A,  paragraph  4.) 

1899  (Payne  Act).  Duty  is  collected  upon  the  water  and  bottles,  same  as  in  the 
1897  (Dingley  Act)  tariff,  and  in  addition  thereto  duty  is  collected  upon  the  bottles 
again  at  one-third  of  the  rate  as  if  imported  empty  (paragraph  97,  Payne  Act,  bottles 
1  cent  per  pound  quarts,  and  1}  cents  per  pound  pints.)    (Exhibit  A,  paragraph  5.) 

Exhibit  A. 
[Baaed  on  tha  usual  trade  package  of  60  quart  bottles  in  a  case,  and  100  pint  bottles  in  a  case.] 


Paragraph  1. 
Paragraph  2. 
Paragraphs. 
Paragraph  4. 

Paragraphs. 
Bottles.. 


Year. 


1879-1800 
1890 
1894 
1807 

1900 


Per  case 
SO  quart 
bott 


90.23 
.75 
.56| 
1.25 


1.25 
.25 


1.50 


Per  case 
100  pint 
bottles. 


•0.35 
1.50 
1.14 
1.66 


1.66 
.55 


121 


As  indicated  by  paragraphs  1,  2,  and  3  referred  to  above,  until  1897  mineral  waters 
were  admitted  free,  but  a  duty  was  collected  upon  the  bottles  only. 

In  1897  (Dingley  Act)  the  duty  was  changed  from  a  rate  on  the  bottles  to  a  specific 
duty  on  contents,  including  bottles,  making  an  increase  of  66}  per  cent  on  a  case  of 
50  quart  bottles,  and  only  10}  per  cent  on  a  case  of  100  pint  bottles  as  compared  with 
the  1897  (McKinley  Act)  tariff. 

The  injustice  of  section  No.  312  of  the  present  tariff  lies  in  the  fact  that  mineral 
water  imported  in  quarts,  duty  is  assessed  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  case  of  50  bottles, 
which  is  equivalent  to  10  cents  per  gallon  on  the  water,  plus  25  cents  on  the  bottles, 
while,  if  the  same  quantity  of  water  is  imported  in  pint  bottles,  duty  is  assessed  at 
$1.66  per  case  of  100  bottles,  which  is  equivalent  to  13}  cents  per  gallon,  plus  55  cents 
on  the  bottles. 

Your  attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  ginger  ale,  ginger  beer,  lemonade, 
soda  water,  and  other  similar  beverages  containing  no  alcohol,  articles  that  are  artificial 
products  and  undergo  a  process  of  manufacture  in  every  particular,  if  imported  in 
bottles  containing  not  over  1}  pints,  pay  only  28  cents  per  dozen,  and  no  separate 
duty  is  assessed  on  the  bottles. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  medicinal  mineral  waters  are  of  great  therapeutic 
value,  and  as  natural  products  of  the  earth  are  prescribed  by  the  medical  profession 
for  their  peculiar  inherent  virtues,  they  should  not  be  classed  as  a  luxury,  but  as  a 
necessity  and  should  be  considered  as  natural  medicinal  products. 

The  1897  (Dingley  Act)  tariff  of  30  cents  per  dozen  bottles  if  not  over  a  quart  and 
20  cents  per  dozen  bottles  if  not  over  a  pint  more  than  covers  the  difference  in  cost 
and  a  good  profit  to  the  bottlers  of  mineral  waters  in  the  United  States,  and  no  domestic 
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mineral  water  interests  would  be  affected  if  such  part  of  paragraph  No.  312  should  be 
changed  by  inserting  "but  no  separate  duty  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  bottles." 

By  referring  to  the  hearings  of  the  WayB  and  Means  Committee  preliminary  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Payne  Bill  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  request  for  an  advance 
in  the  duty  on  mineral  waters  before  a  committee  that  was  supposed  to  reduce  the 
tariff,  was  from  interests  identified  with  the  National  Water  Co.,  a  corporation  cap- 
italized at  $10,000,000  who  expected  by  legislation  to  secure  a  further  sale  for  their 
products,  a  simple  table  water  composed  ofpure  water,  salts,  and  carbonic  gas,  same 
as  can  be  produced  by  any  bottler  in  the  United  States  at  a  maximum  cost  of  $2.75 
per  case  of  50  quart  bottles. 

It  will  also  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  Senate  bill  as  returned  by  the  Committee  of 
Finance  that  no  change  was  made  in  the  paragraph  relating  to  mineral  waters,  and 
that  paragraph  No.  312  as  now  constituted  was  simply  a  compromise  between  the 
conferees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

We  would  respectfully  ask  your  consideration  of  the  above  data  and  ask  that  the 
only  change  be  made  in  paragraph  No.  312  would  be  the  removal  of  the  additional 
duty  on  bottles,  so  that  paragraph  No.  312  shall  read  as  follows: 

"All  mineral  watera  and  all  imitations  of  natural  mineral  waters,  and  all  artificial 
mineral  waters  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  in  bottles  or  jugs  containing 
not  more  than  one  pint,  twenty  cents  per  dozen  bottles;  if  containing  more  than  pint 
and  not  more  than  one  quart,  thirty  cents  per  dozen  bottles,  but  no  separate  duty 
shall  be  collected  upon  the  bottles;  if  imported  in  bottles  or  jugs  containing  more  than 
one  quart,  twenty-four  cents  per  gallon;  if  imported  otherwise  than  in  bottles  or  jugs, 
eight  cents  per  gallon;  and  in  addition  thereto  duty  shall  be  collected  upon  the  bottles 
or  other  containers  at  one-third  of  the  rates  that  would  be  charged  thereon  if  imported 
empty  or  separately. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Morris  &  Schrader, 
Per  John  W.  Morris, 

President. 

BRIEF  OF  HABICHT,   BRATTtf  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  V.  T. 

New  York,  January  llt 1913. 
The  Wats  and  Means  Committee. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  When  taking  up  for  consideration  Schedule  H — spirits,  wines,  and 
other  beverages — permit  us  to  particularly  direct  your  attention  to  paragraph  312, 
relating  to  mineral  waters,  in  connection  with  which  we  respectfully  submit  that  we 
are  the  importers  of  natural  medicinal  mineral  waters,  prescribed  by  the  medical 
profession  purely  as  medicinal  waters — not  as  a  luxury,  but  on  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendation of  physicians  for  certain  therapeutic  virtues  they  possess. 

Under  the  Dingley  Act  the  duty  was  assessed  on  the  water  and  bottles  collectively 
at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  dozen  bottles  if  not  over  one  quart  capacity,  and  20  cents 
per  dozen  if  containing  not  over  1  pint. 

Duty  is  now  collected  upon  the  water  and  the  bottles,  as  under  the  1897  tariff,  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  a  duty  is  also  assessed  upon  the  bottles  at  one-third  the  rate  as  if 
imported  empty — 1  cent  per  pound  for  quarts  and  1$  cents  per  pound  for  pints. 

Considering  the  duty  paid  prior  to  1897,  we  submit  that  the  rate  under  the  Dingley 
Act  of  30  cents  per  dozen  bottles  if  not  over  1  quart  and  20  cents  per  dozen  bottles 
if  not  over  1  pint  is  ample  for  the  importation  of  a  natural  mineral  water;  that  the 
additional  duty  on  the  bottles  themselves  is  unjust,  and  that  the  bottlers  of  mineral 
waters  in  the  United  States  will  be  reasonably  and  adequately  protected  by  the 
removal  of  the  duty  collected  separately  upon  the  bottles. 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  ginger  beer,  Ringer  ale,  soda  water, 
lemonade,  and  other  similar  beverages  containing  no  alcohol  (purely  artificial  and 
manufactured  products)  if  imported  in  bottles  containing  not  more  than  1}  pints 
pay  a  duty  of  only  28  cents  per  dozen,  with  no  extra  dnty  for  the  bottles. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  ask  your  consideration  and  favorable  action,  looking  to 
a  change  in  paragraph  312,  which  shall  stipulate  that  no  separate  duty  snail  be  col- 
lected upon  the  Dottles  in  addition  to  tLat  of  30  cents  per  dozen  for  quarts  and  20 
cents  per  dozen  for  pints. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Habicht,  Braun  &  Co. 

This  concluded  the  hearings  on  Schedule  H. 
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